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PREFACE 


Almost a generation of discussion and agitation, with 
fully ten years of earnest effort to devise a system of Imnking 
legislation, prcjduced the Federal Reserve Act. The working 
of the measure under the stimulus of war conditions and sub- 
sequent changes in trade and finance, has transformed the 
entire structure of banking and business. Today the federal 
reserve system stands as the very foundation of American 
commerce, more powerful in resources than any banking sys- 
tem in human hist(jry, with a record of unsurpassed service to 
the nation in time of unique trial. 

And yet the reserve system is today sharply under attack, 
both in and out of Congress. There are many who would 
either disestablish it or radically modify its constitution; others 
who would turn its resources and powers to the uses of 
politics in the narrower sense of the term. In many ways, 
the system .seems to be on the point of repeating the history 
of the Second Bank of the United States, with perhaps a final 
cxijerience quite as unsatisfactory even if different in detail. 
This state of things would seem to show that there has in 
some resi^ct surely been error or mis judgment on the part of 
its managers. 

If the federal reserve sy.stem is to render the service for 
which it was originally tlcsigned, it must overcome the prej- 
lulice and misunderstanding that are now evidently gathering 
about it. If it is to fulfil its entire function as a genuine cen- 
tral banking system, it mu.st retrace its steps in some par- 
tiatlars and evolve a more effective and general tyj>e of service. 
It i.s already a commanding, rich, serviceable and powerful 
.system of central co-oi«rative banking. Events have given it 
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a rapid growth, besides overdeveloping it in some directions 
and perhaps retarding its normal expansion in others. Pre- 
cisely what must be done to bring it back to its original Hnes 
of development, or to direct it along the lines indicated by 
European banking experience, can be determined only through 
a careful review of what has already been accomplished. 

In the following pages, accordingly, the aim has been to 
present a detailed historical account of the adoption of the 
Federal Reserve Act, of the organization of the federal reserve 
banks, and of the management and direction of the federal re- 
serve system under the supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board. To this has been added an appendix in w’hich are 
included the principal drafts through which the Federal Re- 
serve Act passed in its Successive stages, as well as the sub- 
sequent amendments enacted by Congress and a few other 
essential documents. Throughout the volume the plan has 
been followed of reproducing as chapter appendices the more 
important data required for a full understanding of the topics 
covered in each individual chapter. 

In thus endeavoring to furnish a complete historical account 
of the most important phases of federal reserve history, the 
author has drawn upon his personal collections of data, as- 
sembled during the period of his official cfinnectirni with the 
Federal Resei've System, and prior to that time with the House 
of Representatives Banking and Currency ('onimittee. He h.is 
also been privileged to make use of the complete files of the 
Hon. Carter Glass, formerly Chairman of the I louse Banking ^ 
and Currency Committee, covering the period of the preiKira- 
tion of the law and including many letters, docunient.s, news- 
paper cuttings, memoranda, and other items of intere‘-t 
Where necessary, these have lieen reproduceil verbatim, ai«! 
at other points information obtained from them has la*en in 
troduced into the text. Senator Glass has read the entire te.\t 
of the volume, excldsive of the general apitetidix, and has iinnJe 
suggestions and recommendations which have Iwen acte»| !t|Kn», 
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and which have tended greatly to improve the treatment. Very 
sincere acknowledgments are made him both for the use of 
his files and for his valuable comments. 

Thanks are due to Haggotl Beckhart, Esq., of Columbia 
University, and to Mrs. F. M. Gordon, formerly of the same 
institution, for assistance in digesting legislative debates and 
establishing references thereto. 


New York City, 
June 15, 1923. 


H. Parker Willis. 




INTRODUCTION 


For a long time I have thought it highly desirable that 
someone having knowledge of the facts should write a history 
of federal reserve legislation. It has seemed to me that such 
a contribution to the financial literature of the country was 
not only seriously important, but could be made exceedingly 
interesting; and the necessity of it has been accentuated by 
the many vagrant and irre.sponsible scribblings on the subject, 
all incomplete and most of them ludicrously inaccurate., Some 
of the.se fulminations .should be suppressed, if not for their 
.stupidity, then for the malice which they exhibit; but I sup- 
pose to treat them in this fashion would invest them with an 
imiX)rtance which does not in reality attach. 

Had I been asked to suggest the person best qualified for 
the task of preparing an authoritative work I would unhesitat- 
ingly have picked Dr. II. Parker Willis, who was so intimately 
associated with the conception and construction of the legisla- 
tive measure now known as the Federal Reserve Act. When 
the Hou.se of Representatives in the early spring of 1912 
decided to enter upon a reform of the banking and currency 
systetn, us senior majority member f)f the Committee on Bank- 
itig and ( 'urrency I was designated hy the Cliairman of the 
< ‘ommittee to take charge of the work ; and to the sub-com- 
tnitlee thus headed by me was referred the voluminous report 
of the Monetary Commission appointed by Congress scweral 
years theretofore. Subsecjnently sticceeding to the Clhaimian- 
ship <tf the Hou.se (’ommittee on Hanking and C'urrency, it 
lK,*canie my duty t(» pursue the matter to a conclusion; and 
being authorized by the Congress to .select as adviser to the 
C«»mmiltt‘e an exjHfrt in the techjii(jue of banking credits, I 
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chose Dr. Willis for the position. Foir nine years I had known 
him as professor of political economy at Washington and 
Lee University in Virginia and as a writer on financial tcjpics 
for leading public journals of the country. He was keenly 
alive to the importance of a radical reformation of the old 
system and his work with the House Committee was marked 
by such great zeal and devotion, as well as skill, as complettj^ly 
to justify my estimate of his integrity and capabilities. It was 
with him a work of love as well as of professional pride. Dr 
Willis remained with the Committee until the House hill in all 
its fundamental provisions was enacted into law and then was 
made Secretary of the Federal Reserve Board created by the 
act to administer the system ; and in this capacity he performed 
invaluable service. 

When advised by Dr. Willis that he purposed writing a 
history of federal reserve legislation, I readily con.sentod to 
put at his disposal all the papers in my possession with which 
to supplement his own data. These included every draft of the 
bill, all the briefs furnished and testimony taken by the Croni- 
mittee, the minutes of the Committee and of the Democratic 
House caucus which reviewed the Committee’s labors, as well 
as numerous private papers and personal letters. I also was 
glad to examine the proofs as the preparation of the work 
proceeded; and now I am pleased to attest the general accuracy 
and excellence of that large part of it traversing events with 
which I have more or less familiarity. Tnileeil the facts 
require no reinforcement, since they derive their verity and 
force from documentary sources and first-hand knowledge. 

Entire frankness compels me to say that I do not share 
all of the author’s impressions of the initial attitude of various 
public men who were, in one way or another, associated vdith 
federal reserve legislation, nor would I be willing to participate 
in some of the criticisms relating to the administration of the 
system, since my information on these latter matters e.sia*cially 
is of a rather casual nature, while Dr. Willis had du.se observa- 
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tion of and official contact with such affairs. But with' one 
conclusion 1 especially desire to concur and that is .the st|ite- 
nient that hut for the firm, irrevocable purpose of President 
Wilson to reform our archaic banking and currency system 
an<l his persuasive, as well as commanding, leadership of the 
movement, there would now be no federal reserve system. 
Moreover, I commend, without qualification of any descrip- 
tion, as worthy of emulation Mr. Wilson’s wise determination 
to refrain from executive interference with federal reserve 
administration and his refusal to permit politics to become a 
factor in any decisions taken. Unless the example thus set 
by President Wilson shall be religiously adhered to, the sys- 
tem, which so far has proved a benediction to the nation, will 
be transformed into an utter curse. The political pack, 
regardless of party, whether barking in Congress or burrowing 
from high official station, should t>e sedulously excluded. 

Needless to add, I trust this elaborate work of Dr. Willis 
will be widely read. 

Cartkr Glass. 

Lynchburg, Virginia, 

May 29, 1923. 
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CHAPTER I 


AMERICAN BANKING ORGANIZATION 
An Unsolved Problem 

After more than a century and a quarter of almost con- 
tinuous discussion, the question of money and credit, as 
reflected in the national policy of the United States, remains 
unsettled. On at least seven different occasions it has supplied 
the material for political controversy of major rank, and indi- 
cations are not wanting which suggest that conditions may be 
shaping themselves for another struggle which may surpass in 
severity all of its predecessors. 

This recurrence of an issue which should be susceptible of 
settlement upon a purely scientific basis, but which probably 
is not so susceptible, has been due to failure or refusal to meet 
disputed questions sincerely and squarely, to deal with them 
frankly, and to stand or fall by the decision. Problems of 
money and banking have been insincerely considered in politi- 
cal platforms, neglected or shirked after elections have been 
won or lost, and always deferred to the future. Business men 
and bankers have declined to frame an inclusive and equitable 
’ system for curing our financial ills and have preferred to. see 
the subject dealt with in what has been called a “conservative” 
(which has usually meant “piece-meal”) way. Politicians have 
sought to stir up popular discontent because of alleged fault in 
the distribution of credit, but have failed to propose or further 
any just and fea.sible way of dealing with the subject. Some 
of them have i)referred to keep currency and banking problems 
as a basis of controversy for future campaigns. Failure to 
deal thoroughly and honestly with what is perhaps the greatest 
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and most subtle of modern economic issues has been a national 
error of the first order. 

Cycles of Discussion 

Discussion of money, banking, and credit in the United 
States has moved in cycles, a period of interest and political 
excitement on the subject being followed by .some legislative 
expedient which has usually failed to attain definite results but 
which has often coincided with an automatic recovery in trade 
and on that account has been hailed as the cause of renewed 
prosperity. Thereafter conditions have moved on much as 
before, until depression or commercial crisis was again used 
as the excuse for renewed political outcry, followed by a fresh 
measure of ineffectual legislation. 

The last of such cycles prior to the European war prcKluced 
the Federal Reserve Act, and in so doing yielded a result of far 
higher quality than had been attained for nearly a century past ; 
yet the question whether the act has realized its object or must 
be displaced by a successor is still open. Starting in 1893 with 
the panic of that year, the discussion of money, currency, and 
credit continued at intervals for two decades, broken 0!ily in 
1900 and 1908 by two brief intervals of inadequate and ill- 
considered legislation, before it was possible to focus public 
attention sufficiently upon banking and currency issues to force 
the adoption of a broad measure of legislation. 

Note Issue Controversy 

Entirely characteristic of the banking discussion was 
circumstance that, in 1893 when the last great period of debate 
began, attention should have been directed first of all to the 
problem of note currency. It was first su{)posed or even as- 
serted in so many words by bankers, business men, and econ- 
omists that the evils of the existing credit situation lay chiefly 
in the silver purchase policy of the United States. Even think- 
ers of a supposedly advanced order were indisposed to go 
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further than to demand the correction of existing credit evils 
through the institution of a better system of bank note, issue. 
So, in the controversy abf)ut money and banking which cul- 
minated in the presidential election of 1896, the discussion cen- 
tered uj>on the so-called “standard of money,” or “bimetallic” 
problem. 'Phe Sherman Silver Purchase Law of 1890 having 
been rejK-'aled in 18(^3 and the maintenance of the gold standard 
of money having been politically reaffirmed in the contest of 
1896, the monetary problem in its purely technical aspect had 
apparently been settled. The return of what was called pros- 
j)erity tended to relieve the conditions which had given artificial 
suppf)rt to the free coinage of silver and the popular agitation 
which had centered about a temporary and subordinate phase 
of the larger <iuestion was in a measure epneted. 

'Phi.s should have given opportunity for a calmer and 
broader survey of the real issue involved in the “financial” 
controversy. Surprising as the fact is, it yet remains true that 
the writings of American statesmen and economists during the 
years after 1890 give little indication of any thorough appre- 
ciation of the real issue which demanded settlement. This 
failure f>ecomes the more striking when the cliaracter of our 
banking and credit sy.stera is considered. The nineteenth cen- 
tury had brought to a high state of development at least three, 
general .systems of l>aiiking: the highly centralized systems of 
I’h>ro[>e, of which that of Great Britain may be cited as a 
I>remicr example; the independent charter banking .system, of 
which the t'ana<lian banks offered probably the purest type; 
an«I the free batiking plan, of which our own natioiral sys’tem 
affortled the main illustration. 

Characteristics of National System 

In our .system of national banking, three chief features 
stooil tJUt with marked di.stiuctnes.s. They included the power 
to inct)rjH>rate new institutions practically at will, the lack or 
prohibition <»f l>ranch offices, and the issue of notes based upon 
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a collateral deposit of government botid.s. Because of the 
adoption of the free banking principle, government stii)er vision 
had been reduced to a minimum. Public control had more and 
more contented itself during the passage of years with the 
regulation of individual banking affairs. The maintenance of 
ordinary honesty in the narrow sense of the term by bank 
officers, and the observance of a few rough rules-of-thumb in 
the management of banking institutions were enough to protect 
a banking institution organized under the national law from 
attack or even rebuke by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
In these circumstances, the development of any well-marked 
code of banking ethics designed to control the doings of bank 
officials was slow and difficult, while the evolution of stantlards 
of public duty which would serve to give to the business a pro- 
fessional status was even more retarded. 

Banking Individualism 

The growth of a highly individualized system of banking 
management was in these circumstances to be expected. In 
later years, when banking reform discussion bad reached a 
more advanced stage, the reluctance, or even refusal, of the 
more influential bankers of the country to accept any resjjonsi- 
bility for institutions other than their own was an outstanding 
element in the general situation. In the beginning of the bank- 
ing reform discussion, this reluctance was still nebulous ; ami. 
had there been an effort to direct banking thought into sritmtific 
channels, a very much earlier advance toward actual imjmive * 
ment might have been made. The struggle over the (|ueHtion 
of a standard of value, the attempt to substitute the .silwr 
dollar — ^worth at the time perhaps 50 per cent of the g«j|d 
dollar, which had in effect come to be the establishetl standani 
of value — is of political rather than of economic, or banking, 
significance. Apart from the discussion of the 'J'reasury con 
ditions surrounding the issue and redemptitni of grcenliadcs. 
and the fiscal side of the problem presented by tlu* retention 
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of our national gold reserve as a part of the general funds of 
the Treasury, the years 1893-96 afford but little of general 
interest — and practically nothing that might have become at 
a later date a part of the nucleus of banking legislation or to 
afford the basis for more advanced thought on the whole 
subject. 

Baltimore Plan 

During the years in question, the only idea of general im- 
portance or interest in connection with banking which stands 
out from the general dead level of discussion about the ex- 
pediencies or equities of the gold and bimetallic standards 
of value, was a concept in bank note issue borrowed from a 
neighboring country — the so-called “Baltimore plan.” Thia 
plan, which first came prominently before the public eye at the 
annual meeting of the American Bankers Association held in 
Baltimore in 1893, was essentially a proposal to establish 
jointly guaranteed system of note currency upon the plan which 
had been developed in the Dominion of Canada. Canadian 
bankers had for many years past been tending toward a much 
higher degree of banking centralization than had previously 
existed. Operating upon the plan of specially chartered insti- 
tutions, the number of banks has always been small in Canada, 
while the growth of the branch system there tended still further 
to narrow the ntimber of organizations. With a reasonable 
degree of equality in strength between these note-issuing banks, 
. it had been feasible in Canada to apply, under the law, a system 
whereby one and all guaranteed each other’s outstanding note 
issues by establi.shing a joint guaranty fund in the hands of 
flic Dominion government out of which the notes of any failed 
bank shotild lie paid upon presentation. 

The Baltimore plan was essentially an imitation or adapta- 
tion of this Canadian guaranteed note issue system, and at first 
attracted the attention of American bankers as well as their 
favorable comment. Adherence to the Canadian plan was, 
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however, founded upon a failure to recognize that in tlte 
United States the banking problem was (juite different from 
that which existed in Canada. With a vast aggregate, includ- 
ing thousands of banks throughout the country — even several 
thousands of national banks — of all sizes and degrees of 
strength, the principle of joint guaranty for note issues almost 
necessarily implied that the larger banks of the community 
would have to take upon themselves a far higher degree of 
responsibility than would be borne, relatively si)eaking, by any 
of the Canadian banks on behalf of its neighbors. The Balti- 
more plan, therefore, had hardly been initiated before it began 
to encounter either indifference or actual hostility, .so that it 
figured only to an inconsiderable extent in the so-calle<l cur- 
rency discussion of the years 1894-96. It was impossible for 
this question to become a popular subject of consideration until 
very much more progress had been made in developing the 
banking issue and in bringing it clearly before the popular eye. 

Campaign of 1896 

The presidential campaign of 1896, however, had inevitably 
to be fought out around the monetary or .standard of value 
question as a central issue. In the platform of the Republican 
party for that year was carried the following “plank" : 

The Republican party is unreservedly for sound money. 

.... We are unalterably opposed to every measure cal«i- 
lated to debase our currency or impair the credit of our 

country We favor all mcasiurcs de.signt*d to imlntaiu 

•inviolably the obligations of the United States of all our 
money whether coin or paper at the present standard, the 
standard of the most enlightened nations of the earth. 

This “plank,” although far from specific, was expected by 
some' to open the way for a general discussion of Imnking and 
currency, as soon as the party had been safely elected to office, 
and was undoubtedly regarded by many of the party leaders as 
laying the foundation of a serious and careful revision of our 
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entire national banking system. A victorious party, however, 
inevitably regards controverted issues in a light quite diiFerent 
from that which has been thrown upon them during their 
earlier stages. With the Republican party in office in the 
spring of 1897, very, decided reluctance to authorize any 
positive action began to be exhibited. The question whether 
any early or positive action could be expected was soon seen 
to depend very largely upon the activity of business men within 
the party. That activity, in turn, was promptly recognized as 
conditioned in no small degree by the ideas and wishes of the 
bankers of the country. Without some display of interest in 
the whole problem, it was plainly evident that the party would, 
as so often in the past, allow its pledge to go unredeemed, at 
least for the early years of its lease of office, and accordingly 
various elements in the business and banking community began 
to bestir themselves with a view to crystallizing opinion in the 
dominant political organization and obtaining from it definite 
decision as to the direction to be taken by legislation. 

Indianapolis Movement 

The movement to which reference is thus made assumed 
form in what was known as the Indianapolis Currency Con- 
vention, at which was appointed the so-called Monetary Com- 
mission, whose sessions began in Washington in the late sum- 
mer of 1897, and continued for several weeks thereafter, 
eventually culminating in a general report to Congress backed 
by the submission of data and argument intended to establish 
the necessity for early action looking to the correction of 
banking evils.' 

So fully has the Indianapolis currency movement been dis- 

* Tilt* fffiuTAl history and recommendations of this commission are fotmd in its 
n*n<»rt fUniv<*rhity of Cliicago Press, i$98). In addition, various magraainc and 
newspaper articles ctmiemptjranemisly appeared, though none that adtis information of 
material vfduc to what is containc'tl in the repoit The files of the CommiHsion, ns 
ininutctf, ami records, contain a oonsulcrahlc additional amount of useful data. ^ 
author wah (jointly with L. C\irroll Knot) assistant to the Indianapolis Commission, 
and in that capacity has had access to sources of information not otherwise accessible, 
though in no sense confidential, iHung withheld from publication merely owing to con- 
siderations of expense and lack of general interest in them. 
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cussed in histories of currency and banking, that little more 
than a passing reference to it is necessary ; atid even that only 
for the purpose of fitting it into its proper relationship in con- 
nection with other phases of the movement here under cfm- 
sideration. 

The Indianapolis currency movement has been variously 
regarded as the origin of the entire banking reform agitation 
and as having been merely the source from which inspiration 
was drawn for the adoption of the Standard Act of rtjoo. As 
a matter of fact, it was not exclusively either of these but in 
some measure partook of the nature of both. 'I'he movement 
was essentially a specialized bankers’ movement. Although it 
professed to seek the interests of the public at large, and 
although the Monetary Commission appointed by it Cfmtained 
only one or two banking members, it was predominantly 
financed by national banks and was from the first unlikely to 
recommend anything that ran essentially counter to their inter- 
ests This in itself would have, of course, greatly limited the 
efficiency of the organization and prevented it from exercising 
that broad influence that it might otherwi.se have had. In S(» 
far as the source of its support was knowm, the movement, of 
course, became more or less suspect in the poi)ular mind, which 
tended to identify it with the so-called “financial interests.” 
Such, however, was the condition of the banking system at the 
time that the chief interests of hankers in the matter of legis' 
lative reform were in no wise directly or in all res|>eet8 in 
conflict with those of the public. The first and mo.st urgent « 
changes then needed were primarily such as rcprese«tc<l the 
views of the banks, but they were also such as represented far 
more broadly and greatly the requirements of the public. 

It was therefore measurably true that the lndianaj«>lis cur- 
rency movement was a public-spirited movement — one whose 
purpose it was to further the well-being of the community. 
There was certainly enough to recommend it to the ititerests 
of any section of the community, and while it maintained 
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throughout itwS whole existence the essential character of a 
bank-inspired undertaking, it undoubtedly was to be reckoned 
with as a movement of more or less national scope and of a 
reasonable degree of public spirit. Yet precisely because of 
this limited character of the movement, and in no small degree 
because of the elementary condition both of economic and pro- 
fessional thinking at the time on the subject of banking and 
currency legislation, the Indianapolis Currency Commission 
was restricted to very narrow limits in its work. 

Recommendations of i8g8 

Meeting in Washington in September, 1897, it devoted a 
few weeks to summarizing the general requirements of the 
country and to the formulation of a bill for presentation to the 
President and to Congress. Thereafter, for purposes of agita- 
tion and propaganda it developed, under the supervision of one 
of its members,* a lengthy report covering the whole field of 
banking and prepared by assistants to the Commission who had 
been retained for that purpose. This lengthy report was com* 
bined with the preliminary report which had been written with 
the direct participation of the full membership of the Commis- 
sion itself. The two documents jointly embodied the Com- 
mission’s recommendations and were published in a large 
volume which received a considerable circulation. This book 
may be regarded as summarizing and reflecting the then gen- 
eral position of current banking and economic thought on the 
subject of reform legislation of the United States. The essen- 
tial ideas of the work were two in number, being as follows : 

I. Provision for the issue of a bank note currency based 
upon commercial a.ssets and therefore eventually in ac- 
cordance with the volume of business, such currency to 
be jointly protected or guaranteed by the banks which 
joined in issuing it. 


^ X*r<tle»»fior J. r.«aurcncc I./axighlin, then of the University of Chicago. 
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2. Termination of the Independent 'I'reasury system in some 
of its chiefly objectionahle asiwcts and separation of 
the funds used for the protection of the grecnl)acks so 
as to give them an independent status. 

Subordinate to these main feature.s of the report were .sev- 
eral less prominent but of very considerable .significance, 'i'hey 
included refunding of government bonds, provisifjn ffir branch 
banking, and a number of others which eventually found a 
complete or partial development in the Federal Reserve Act 
fifteen years later. These thoughts, moreover, were embodied 
in the bill recommended by the Commission and were thus 
placed before Congress in a concrete form which that body 
might have used as a basis for action had it at the time felt so 
disposed. 

Congressional Opposition 

But such action was far from the intention of Congress. 

It was at that time almost a cardinal principle of politics with 
the leaders of the Republican party to do as little as possible 
with the currency and banking question. They had found it a 
stone of stumbling in connection with the preceding presi- 
dential elections, and they knew that their own memlK*r.ship was 
far from being a unit with reference to the proixT litie.s of 
reform. 

Although the presidential election of 1896 had l>ecn won 
distinctly upon the currency question as an issue, the Repub- 
lican leaders early determined to avoid action on the question, - 
so far as possible, for several years to come. In pur-stiance of 
this end. Speaker Reed united in the Hanking an<l Currency 
Committee after 1896 as many incongruous elements as jk>k- 
sible Mr. Reed reasoned, and with accuracy, as the event 
showed, that the presence of these divergent elements on the 
Committee would insure the inability of the Committee to 
attain any unanimity of opinion and would necessitate a con- 
tinuance of the divergence of view which had already become 
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characteristic of the leaders of thought on banking and cur- 
rency legislation. The Banking and Currency Committee fully 
warranted the expectations which had been entertained with 
reference to it, periodically submitting reports which, either 
were supported by a bare majority of the membership, or were 
merely submitted by the chairman without the concurrence of 
his associates save in the most formal manner, if at all. This 
example was followed by succeeding speakers, both Mr. Hen- 
derson and Mr. Cannon pursuing the plan of maintaining the 
Committee in an ineffective condition. Although, therefore, 
the Banking and Currency Committee, from 1897 to 1908, was 
one of the most active of the committees of the low;er house 
of Congress, it never succeeded in getting the slightest atten- 
tion for its reports or recommendations. 

Effect o£ Spanish War 

Even had there been no extraneous factors in the way, it 
might thus reasonably have been expected that currency and 
banking legislation would have been subjected to great post- 
ponements. But as matters stood, it was not necessary to re- 
•sort to any elaborate legislative readjustment. The Spanish- 
American War, which came very soon after the Indianapolis 
Commission liad completed its final work, diverted the atten- 
tion of the public wholly from technical subjects, and although 
the war was soon over, it left behind it much in the way of new 
issues which effectually prevented the concentration of any 
serious attenticm itpon financial questions. The years from 
1897 to 1900 are, therefore, practically barren in so far as real 
progress was concerned. But with the advent of a new presi- 
dential campaign in the year 1900, politicians began to inquire 
in their own minds whether the currency and banking question 
might not once more serve as an issue. That it should do so 
effectually .seemed, to retiuire the adoption of some measwre.of 
legislation and accordingly the party reluctantly took the^ whole 
questif)n iiiTiand. 
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Gold Standard Act 

Since, for reasons already noted, the Republican machine 
organization which controlled the lower chamber had acquired 
the habit of acting without reference to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee whenever it thought best to pass some legis- 
lation relating to the currency and banking question, the 
subject was taken away from the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House, and a little ring of leaders, meeting at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, shaped what later became the so- 
called Gold Standard Act of March 14, 1900. It would be 
absurd to say, as some have done, that this action was taken 
“at the behest of the bankers of the country.’' The bankers 
desired nothing more at the time than that the plans of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House should be car- 
ried out in some form, or that the plan which had been per- 
fected by the Indianapolis Currency Commission should be 
taken up for consideration. They did not approve of the de- 
fective and incomplete provisions of the Gold Standard Act of 
1900, though they recognized that the act was better than 
nothing. The measure of 1900 was essentially political in its 
origin and purpose, and contained vicious features which 
nearly offset the better qualities unquestionably possessed by 
certain of its sections. It had, in fact, all the marks of a bill 
hastily shaped in secret by a group of politicians none too well 
informed upon the topic they were treating, and, though 
equipped with the raw material on which to work, ignorant of 
the proper methods by which to form the measure they were 
planning. 

Changes in Banking .Situation 

The Currency Law of 1900 must be regarded as only in a 
very limited sense a stepping stone toward general franking 
reform legislation. Its essential ideas were three in munlier : 
(i) the making of definite provision for the greeniracks by 
providing a fund of $150,000,000 permanently reco^ized as a 
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redemption fund with power to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to reconstitute it in the event that it should become depleted; 
(2) provision for the better satisfaction of banking needs 
throughout the country, not through the establishment of 
branch banks but by lowering the minimum capitalization of 
national banks to $25,000; (3) provision for a more abundant 
currency by the refunding of the outstanding government 
bonds into consols bearing only 2 per cent, which it was sup- 
posed would be a rate of interest low enough to make the bonds 
unattractive for any purpose save that of supporting circula- 
tion, so that the entire volume of those in existence could be 
counted upon as a basis for note issue. Incidentally, the Cur- 
rency Act of 1900 undertook to fulfil the pledges of the Re- 
publican party as to the monetary standard by declaring that 
a gold dollar of existing weight and fineness should constitute 
the standard unit of value into which all other money and cur- 
rency should be convertible. It may well be questioned whether 
this declaration was of much importance, since no satisfactory 
provision was made for maintaining the gold standard. 

It will, therefore, be observed that only in one real respect 
did the Currency Law of 1900 meet the demands of those who 
had been urging reform. This was in those sections where a 
definite support for greenbacks was established, and even this 
provision was unsatisfactory, because of the general admission 
that the greenbacks were in and of themselves undesirable as a 
standard currency, and that their evils could never be cured 
save by complete retirement of the outstanding issue.^ The 
other provisions of the law — ^the reduction of the capital of 
national banks and the refunding of the bonds in such a way 
as to make the bond currency rather more available and more 
abundant, were reactionary measures. They continued and 
onplmized those features of the National Banking Act which 
had been adjudged undesirable on the basis of nearly forty 
years’ experience and they very materially tended to weaken 
the banking system, as the numerous failures among the small 
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banks afterwards abundantly demonstrated. 'J'he Act of 
however, at least provided a basis for tlie arfjument that the 
party had complied with ?ts pledges, and constituted an allevia- 
tion of the most immediate and most urgent difficulties grow- 
ing out of the national bank organization. It was not satis- 
factory to bankers or to those elements of the public who had 
devoted serious thought to the banking and currency situatif»n, 
and there were probably few, if any, who expected of it any- 
thing more than a kind of makeshift help in the existing .situ- 
ation. Congress, however, was now in the hands of men who 
were firmly resolved not to permit any further change to occur 
and whose cardinal policy was that of avoiding di.sputed issues 
to the end that party harmony might be preserved and that as 
little cause for any division in the party ranks might be pro- 
voked. It was evident from the time of the 1900 prc.sidential 
election onward, therefore, that no very decisive action could 
be expected in any near future. Those who were best in- 
structed in American politics quite clearly recognized that 
probably another period of panic or commercial disa.ster would 
be necessary to provide the impetus that must I)e had ior any 
new discussion of banking and currency. 

Working of Act of 1900 

The Act of 1900 on its banking side soon demonstraffd 
that the fears of those who had so seriously doubted its wisdom 
were well founded. Small banks multiplied rapidly— so rapitlly, 
in vieyv of the heed of currency to meet the country’s expand- 
ing requirements,' that the great bulk of the national iKinds 
were soon absorbed by the banks. Autumnal stringencies clijt* 
to the recurrent demand for currency became more pronounced 
than ever, and alternated with period.s of rela.xation an<l ov<'r 
abundance of money which tended to stimulate stock specula 
tion. An inflationary growth of business drew’ heavily iij»oti 
the resources of many of the banks, and prices temled fairly 
steadily toward higher levels. The Secretaries of the '{'retisury 
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the first six or seven years of the new century found 
themselves busied with ways and means of rendering the in- 
elastic hank currency slightly more available and interpreted 
the National Banking Act in ways that would permit some of 
the greatest hardships of the law to be mitigated. The evils 
of bad bank practice grew apace, for national banks were now 
so numerous that it would have been difficult for even a very 
efficient federal corps of examiners to keep close watch of so 
many widely scattered institutions. With the utmost of 
<liligence and single-mindedness, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency could do little more than to repress the more glaring 
abuses. It became apparent, as time went on, that local or dis- 
trict examination under the supervision of the banks them- 
selves was capable of becoming far more efficient and satis- 
factory than national or central examination. In some of the 
states, the examination installed by the superintendent of banks 
was more thorough than that of the federal government over, 
the national institutions, chiefly because of the smaller number 
under his charge and because of the greater uniformity of 
practice and method in the various localities. 

Work of Charles N. Fowler 

These factors were still in operation and were only gradu- 
ally appreciated as year after year brought out into clearer light 
the real working of the National Banking Act as revised in 
1900. Yet, from the year 1900 onward, the banking and cur- 
rency question was practically untouched in Congress so far as 
any practical work in relation to it was concerned. Only in the 
House Banking and Currency Committee was the discussion 
kept alive, and even in tlrnt organization only because of the 
fact tliat an enthusiastic advocate of sound and scientific legis- 
lation hapi)ened to be at the head of the Committee. This was 
the Hon. Charles N. Fowler of New Jersey, whose interest 
in the subject Imd led him to devote much of his time and 
thought to the general question of federal legislation, and who 
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in the course of his lengthy study and analysis of the question 
had become thoroughly familiar with the best writings of lead- 
ing authorities. Mr. Fowler developed a series of bills during 
the decade 1900-1910 and devoted himself to continuous effort 
for their promotion. He labored long and earnestly with the 
leaders of the House of Representatives to secure attention for 
his measures, and endeavored his utmost to focus uix>n them 
the best thought of the academic and financial community. In 
the latter effort he was measurably successful, but in the 
former his work had but little success. 

For reasons which have already been sketched, the legisla- 
tive leaders had made up their minds not to commit them- 
selves to any definite program upon banking and currency, and 
with the machinery of the House of Representatives fully 
under their control, they possessed absolute power to strangle 
or further any measure of legislation as they might see fit. 
Perhaps there has never been a series of years in the federal 
legislative body so depressing to believers in genuine demo- 
cratic government as the decade 1900-1910. Seldom has there 
been a period when so autocratic a rule prevailed at Washing- 
ton, or when there were so few stirrings of independence or 
so little regard for the popular welfare as was to be observe<l 
in Congress. It was not strange, therefore, that the banking 
and currency situation should be refused attention. I low long 
this state of things might have continued, had it not been for 
the development of commercial difficulties of the first rank, 
can be only a matter of conjecture. 

Financial Dangers 

These difficulties were not slow to assert themselves. The 
inflation and bad banking to which reference has already been 
made would in due time have brought their own retribution, 
but coupled with them were other elements of danger in 
finance. These factors, jointly acting without control or chede, 
produced in the early part of the year 1907 a situation of very 
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serious hazard from the financial and banking standpoint. It 
had become clear early in that year that many banks were 
heavily overloaned, and that their great expansion in business 
had been financed upon an inadequate basis of security. Prices 
in many lines had become inflated, and the banks of the coun- 
try were in no position to protect themselves should any very 
severe strain be brought to bear upon them. Neither was the 
government in position to assist in relieving conditions, for its 
surplus, although considerable on paper, was of very much less 
significance after necessary deductions representing various 
trust fund obligations had been made. In fact, the government 
could not safely use its available balance for bank relief 
through deposits of public funds except to a limited extent. 

Panic of 1907 

The storm which had thus been gathering burst in the 
early autumn of 1907, and resulted in a widespread series of 
bank failures, accompanied by suspension of specie payments 
and joint action on the part of banks in the principal cities to 
develop some means of immediate relief. Their action was 
more or less successful, and within a reasonable time confidence 
was measurably restored and the effects of the paniq were 
gradually overcome. It had, however, furnished the necessary 
warning as well' as the impetus which was required for the 
undertaking of new legislation in Congress. The Roosevelt 
administration, which had previously declined to give much 
attention to banking and currency subjects on the ground that 
they involved no questions of moral principle, was shaken out 
of its attitude of indifference and the President himself 
expressed the belief that reform legislation was needed. The 
consequence was the Currency Law of 1908, ordinarily re- 
ferred to as the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, whose evolution will 
be fully studied in a later chapter. 

This law, like that of 1900, wholly rejected the general 
teachings of scientific writers and the lessons of Eur<^iean 
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experience. It adhered to the idea of bond .mTiirily iK'hitid 
bank notes and only in a halting and iiiadecinate way provided 
for the use of commercial assets as the basis of currency. In 
deed, so wholly unsatisfactory were its provi.sions in the latter 
particular, that not until six years after the adoption of the 
law were its provisions on this score ever actually a\ailed of. 
Meantime the National Monetary Commission had been 
formed under the provisions of the Law of lyoX, aiul bad 
developed what came later to be known as the .Mdrich or 
National Monetary Commission bill. It was the great merit 
of the Aldrich bill that it at last turned away, only partly, to be 
sure, from the bond-secured currency idea and reverted par* 
tially to the older series of banking measures which had been 
broken at the time when the Second Bank of the United States 
ceased to function. The Federal Reserve Act, in displacing 
the Aldrich bill, pursued the same course of thought as that 
which had been represented in the early central bank legislation 
of the United States. 

Recurrence to Scientific Analyses 

Thus after a period of struggle, lasting continuously f<*r 
more than twenty years, analysis of banking atid currency erm 
ditions had at length been shifted back to its proiKT channels 
and the unscientific experimentation initiated at the lime ttf the 
Civil War had been laid aside. It is not strange that in this 
tangled course of controversy and with a banking commmiity 
as widespread and as various in its antecedents as ours, it 
should have been found difficult to concentrate the atfenlit»u of 
the community at once upon the primary facts. 'Fhat imi.st 
necessarily be a slow process. Experience' untler the b'etleral 
Reserve Act has shown how slow and how difficult it inevitably 
is. The Federal Reserve Act, indeed, insteatl of being tlie ctil 
mination of a period of discussion is merely the culniinati«Ht of 
a period of agitation and the beginning of a |HTi<jd of c!i.scu.s 
Sion. It is an epoch-making measure in American finatice, l»ut 
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it is so l)cc;inse it marks the return of public thinking into the 
recognized channels of hanking thought. That is the reason 
why the careful study of the struggle which produced the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act is of interest. It is not merely a chapter in 
financial history; it is also an account of the first battle in a 
campaign for safe and scientific banking that has only just 
opened. 

The Present Outlook 

This statement was true at the conclusion of the struggle 
which etuled in the adoption of the Federal Reserve Act in 
I Iccember, 1913 ; it is even truer today. Those who were 
hostile to the act itself or who did not believe in its provisions 
gradually succecde<l, as will be seen in later chapters, in chang- 
ing the character of the system through the introduction of 
amendments whose effect has in but few cases been salutary 
or successful. Whether this opinion be correct or not with 
regard to the effect of such amendments, it will be conceded 
by all and not least by tho.se who were responsible for them, 
that the amendments in question were designed to alter con- 
siderably the origitial scope and intent of the legislation and 
that they have succeeded in so doing. There is therefore an 
oixm question as to the difference in policy which is represented 
by the original Federal Reserve Act in its later and amended 
form. 

'Fhe war introduced great changes into the structure of the 
legislation, although at the time they went very largely un- 
heeded, owing to the pressing character of the issues which 
were then demanding attention. Not only was this true but, 
through interpretation and through changes in Treasury policy, 
the working of the Federal Reserve Act came to be greatly 
altered, so that at the close of the war the Changes in its actual 
effect which had taken place in one way or another had pro- 
duced results as great perhaps as those which might have oc- 
curred in the course of a generation passed in quieter and less 
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feverish times. There were pending l)eforc Congress at the 
close of 1922 many bills whose effect, should they become law, 
would be to change enormously both in spirit and in <letail the 
working of the new legislation. We may therefore regard the 
future of our banking structure as entirely problematical — 
not even the accepted principles upon which it is to proceed 
having been determined. There seems less likelihood than in 
the past that it wdll become entangled with the money con- 
troversy and yet such a possibility is always present, as is seen 
by the recurrence of extreme and heretical monetary notions 
sponsored by eminent business and scientific authorities dur- 
ing the years 1921 and 1922. 

The recurrence also of the demand for class legislation, 
intended to alter the position of the agricultural elements in 
the population by giving them the use of abnormally cheap 
capital on long term and by enabling them to draw such capital 
from the federal reserve banks, is reminiscent of the cam- 
paign of 1896, and suggests that the issues involved in that 
struggle may have to be largely renewed. Nevertheless it 
remains true that the interest of the community has shifted 
for the time being from the older controversies about the 
money standard to those which relate to credit and banking. 

Lack of Agreement 

It is these topics that will unquestionably fonn the center 
of active controversy both in Congress and out of it for a good 
while to come and may, indeed, become the nucleus of a strug- 
gle of national proportions. Even if this danger shouhi Iw 
avoided, it still remains true that there has thus far been little 
or no success in concentrating the attention of the iHJOplc at 
large upon the real fundamentals of the banking problem. 
There is only a limited consensus of opinion even among 
financial authorities as to the elements of a .sound banking 
system, or the principles upon which it should be conducted. 
Such success as has been had during the past eight years in 
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:he operation of the federal reserve system has by no means 
iviped out the prejudice which formerly existed in favor of a 
nore centralized system, and it may well be expected that from 
:ime to time the issue which formed the center of controversy 
luring the struggle over the Federal Reserve Act will be 
resumed and sharpened. What will bring it eventually to a 
iefinite adjustment can only at this time be conjectured.' The 
listory of the Federal Reserve Act at all events shows the 
ilignment of existing financial, industrial, and agricultural 
xjlitical groups and thus throws light upon the probable future 
>f the banking controversy. 



CHAPTER II 


THE TREASURY AND THE BANKS' 

Government in Relation to Business 

In almost all countries, the “relation of the fjovcrnment to 
the banking business” is a primary problem of current twen- 
tieth century politics. It has long been a foremost issue in 
American politics, and never more so than at the present day. 
The form and characteristics of this problem have, however, 
greatly developed within recent years, and the issue today is 
totally different from its older form. 

During the years after 1893, the cry “take the government 
out of the banking business” came to be accepted by "sound 
money” advocates as representative of a <lemand wbo.se basis 
was almost axiomatic. It meant, in those years, primarily the 
elimination of the greenbacks as being a constant menace to 
the stability of currency, and to some at least it signified the 
withdrawal of the government from the business ojK*rations 
connected with the operation of the Indejiendent I'reasury 
system. 

In these aspects the demand possessetl both sound and im- 
souitd elements, but the reasonalile basis of the request was 
apparent and controlling. In every serious effort to get “cur- 
rency reform” legislation after 1893, therefore, some reorgati' 

^ During the years looi 19x2 the author was in diargt* (»f 

of the Journal of Commenr and Ctmnn'rcxal Jtulhtin uf «»• ttd, 

d^Ued as special correspondent; anti when in WashinKttm (esttvpt ttuxing 
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ization of the Independent Treasury system, some revision 
of relations between the government and the banks had an 
important place. 

From the administrative standpoint, too, it was to be ex- 
pected that there should be an important connection between 
the government and the banking system. With the banking 
system vitally defective in its most essential elements, it was 
necessarily inevitable that there should be effort on the part 
of the govenment to make up for what was lacking or amiss. 
For such action the machinery was provided by the Inde- 
pendent Treasury system first adopted in 1846 and reapplied 
after the Clivil War ; while a precedent was found in the debt 
and surplus financiering of 1886 and .the following years. 

Attitude of Public Men 

The most annoying feature of the banking and currency 
situation after the year 1900 is found neither in the defects 
of existing law, nor in the methods employed by the govern- 
ment in dealing with current problems, but in the attitude both 
of public officers and of members of Congress. “Tell them 
that we do not want any of their rubber currency, but that 
the National Banking Act which carried us safely through the 
Civil War is good enough.” This sentiment expressed by one 
of the all-powerful coterie which controlled the House of Rep- 
resentatives fdr some time was intended as a reply to one who 
had visited him to urge the necessity of what was then called 
. “currency reform.” -The “rubber” currency referred to was 
intended as a jocose reference to the “elasticity” of circulalion 
of which much had been said by writers on the banking and 
currency, question, while the anachronistic reference to the 
Civil War and the national banking, system was more nearly 
intended as a warning that banking reform would be opposed 
by the leaders of Congress on the strength of an appeal to 
{K)pular prejudice on the monetary question than it was meant 
as a legitimate ap^ieal to reason. At all events, the words 
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quoted stand fully and fairly for the attitude adopted in all 
branches of the government during the years after the election 
of 1900 and prior to the advent of the panic of 1907. 

Secretary Gage 

The administration, of the Treasury under Secretary Gage 
had been largely concerned with the Spanish War and its 
sequelae, and there had been but little occasion to deal directly 
with, or perhaps think very seriously about, the general prob- 
,lems of currency and banking. A different situation set in 
when President McKinley was succeeded by President Roose- 
velt, Secretary Gage soon after withdrawing and being fol- 
lowed by Secretary Leslie M. Shaw. The latter found some 
serious problems facing him at the very outset early in ujoj. 
The Act of 1900 had already shown its inadequacy: while, as 
a result of the revenue measures adopted for the .sui)iK)rt of 
the Spanish-American War, the Treasury was in receipt of 
large incomes which tended to accumulate in its hands. 

In a sense, the problems thus presented for solution were 
the same as those of the first Cleveland adniini.stration, when 
an overfull Treasury was partly emptied and the surphis funds 
returned to common use by the plan of buying in l>onds in OfH'ii 
market, paying for them in cash. The process had ha<l its <»wn 
evils then, but it was no longer practicable. L'luler the Act <if 
1900 the older circulation bonds load been largely refunded intf» 
two’s and these were being, from year to year after "pul > 
up’^ with the Treasury as security for circulation, .sti that to 
buy them in (even had conditions otherwise made it wtirth 
while) would have been to work against the little elemetit of 
pseudo-elasticity which remained in the national l>aitking cur- 
renc)'.* 


r j * following table outlines the movement in tbe volume nf g«14 e*»*n ami 
federal reserve notes, fetleral reserve bank note^, miti<m4! ;mtt mul m»mev 

m circulation, which includes in addition ailv^r and Unitf.! 
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New Problems of Treasury 

The efforts of the Secretaries of the Treasury who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Gage were thus naturally and necessarily directed 
along lines rather different from any that had been pursued in 
the past. It was essential for them to get surplus funds out of 
the Treasury and into circulation; and it was equally im- 
perative to provide a method of “relieving” hard-pressed 
banks both at times when pressure made itself felt as a result 
of individual bank needs due to overlending, and at those 
other times when the condition demanding attention was a 
more general or sectional necessity growing perhaps out of 
so-called “crop-moving” or similar requirements. 

In finding a method of eliminating Treasury surpluses, 
the natural plan might have been that of curtailing taxation. 
But just here obstacles were interposed by the peculiar fiscal 
system of the United States. Deriving the great bulk of its 
receipts from the tariff and internal revenue duties, the fed- 
eral government found difficulty in adapting its income-rais- 
ing system to its expenditures, particularly as the Republican 
—j 
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party, then in power, had always protested against tlie vary- 
ing of tariff rates with an eye chieily directe<l to their revenue 
bearing. Surpluses, moreover, varied greatly in amount from 
year to year — in short, it seemed wholly impracticable to con- 
trol them through a national budget system. 

Volume of Revenue 

These circumstances practically dictated the resort to 
direct deposits of government funds in banks, a plan pur- 
sued at times in former years, though never on a scale so 
great as was now to be employed. The deposit idea was 
itself wholly out of harmony with the general concept of the 
Independent Treasury system, being, indeed, a confession 
that that system could be applied in its pure fortn only so 
long as revenues were received at about the rate .at which 
they were disbursed. Although today we look back upon the 
expenditures of the government pritjr to the ICuropean war 
with something akin to surprise because of their .smallne.ss, 
seldom reaching $1,000,000,000 in a single (.'t)ngress, they 
were then viewed from a quite different standjwint. It was. 
in fact, true that under the Independent Treasury .system 
which then existed the receiving and disbursing of a billion 
dollars in the course of a single year caused Cfmsitlerably 
more disturbance to business than a turnover of several times 
that amount today. Prompt and efficient .sy.Htcms f>f rerle- 
posit were accordingly recognized as essential itt order tlmt 
surpluses might be kept out of the Treasury ant! in tlu* ^ 
hands of the active business men and prtwlucers of flu* eim%‘ 
munity where they/'belonged." 

The “Pet Bank” System 

It was in such conditions that there was rapitlly built up the 
obnoxious “pet bank” system, which exerted m injurious an 
effect upon financial conditions and was speedily recognizetl as 
constituting a serious menace to true currency artd Ixuiking re- 
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form. A beginning had been made by placing the bulk of the 
sui'plus funds of the Treasury with city banks and particularly 
with those in New York. The practice inevitably tended 
toward scandal, since it was not long before some of the larger 
institutions which themselves were, heavy lenders in the stock 
market began to exceed the bounds of prudence, m the belief 
that at almost any- time they could count upon getting aid from 
the Treasury in the form of special government deposits. 

Largely to offset the politically hazardous consequences of 
such a state of affairs, the practice of distributing funds among 
country banks began to assume much greater development, for 
it was plausibly argued that the funds ought in as large meas- 
ure as possible to go back to the people from whom they had 
been drawn. Yet the difficulty of continuously using the country 
banks was great, since exchange drawn upon institutions far 
from Washington was not readily available, while even where 
depository banks were required to return to the government 
New York, Chicago, or other metropolitan exchange, the proc- 
ess of depositing and withdrawing funds in such circum- 
stances was not easy. Thus developed the practice of recog- 
nizing two classes of depositories, the “active” and the “inac- 
tive” institutions, and the latter before the end of the decade 
came to number fully i ,400. They were “pet banks” in a very 
real sense, since the deposits with them were made for no defi- 
nite purpose save to get the funds “out,” and the banks merely 
regarded them as a temporary loan on which they might make 
some additions to earnings, since in the years before 1968 
they paid no interest and during the years thereafter only a 
nominal rate. 

Disturbance o£ Money System 

In the majority of cases it was doubtless true that these 
pet bank deposits never went in fact to the localities where 
the depositories were located. The bulk of government re- 
ceipts being paid to the Treasury at a very few points, the 
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deposits took the form of Treasury warrants on New York 
or Chicago, usually the former. Such a warrant drawn in 
favor of some small country institution, and often exceeding 
its capital, was habitually deposited by the recipient with its 
city correspondent, and was by the latter received subject to 
interest. It constituted “reserve” for the country bank and 
permitted the latter to expand .loans locally so far as it dared 
or could find borrowers, while the reserve agent or city cor- 
respondent, since it paid interest, must also earn it. This it 
did by relending in the stock market, so that, no matter whether 
the ftmds of the government went directly into city banks or 
reached those institutions only through the intermediation of 
country banks, they were essentially employed for the nourish- 
ment of the stock market. 

Crop-Moving 

There was one conspicuous exception to this general state 
of things. Recurring or seasonal needs in the rural sections of 
the country for crop-moving funds often found the load banks 
“loaned up.” When in this condition, they fre<[uently asked 
for and received from the Treasury, s[)ecial <lepo.sits which 
they converted into bank notes in New York, using the pro- 
ceeds in direct loans to their farmer borrowers. Yet these 
crop-moving deposits, like the Wall Strei‘t <le{K)sits already 
described, had their bad reflex effect. 'J'hcy hahitimlecl both 
the depository banks and the communities deix-nuient ui«>n them 
to Ae thought of government aid — to the jKjiul of view vvhirh 
regarded it as a public duty that the fe<leral government shonM 
help all parts of the country which found themstdves at any 
time short of funds. This activity or i)arlici{>ation of the gov- 
ernment in the “banking business” received little attention- 
none of an adverse sort — ^yct it was largely re-sponsible t«ir 
the later insistence upon publicly aidetl farm cre<Ht which hu'* 
since become so menacing an element in c<«itemjK»rary Amer- 
ican politics. 
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Cramping the Circulation 

While the Treasury policy in forcing out the deposits into 
bank use was thus almost wholly injurious in its effects, the 
co-ordinate phase of the policy which had to do with the in- 
creasing of circulation was but little better. Under then ex- 
isting laws, bank deposits were required to be collateraled with 
government bonds. It followed, therefore, that as the volume 
of deposits increased, the volume of bonds available to protect 
circulation decreased. Success in placing surpluses in banks 
meant further reduction in the expansive power of the cur- 
rency. Secretary Shaw in part met this difficulty by an evasion 
or interpretation of the law which permitted the substitution 
of municipal and railroad bonds behind the deposits, thus re- 
serving the government bonds for use in support of new note 
issues. He sought every means of relieving the tedious delays 
previbusly incident to bank note issue and unquestionably suc- 
ceeded in reducing the time required for supplying them. 
Banks were encouraged to order notes in quantity ahead of 
positive needs, and there was a reduction of routine operations 
which resulted in prompt shipment of the currency as nteded. 
The banks themselves developed the system whefeby national 
bonds held by fiduciaries as investments were lent for a mod- 
erate consideration to institutions that desired to issue notes. 

By all these expedients but a slight margin of elasticity was 
lent to the currency. The notes moreover showed themselves 
wholly unresponsive to the variations of commercial need. As 
they were returned from the country districts after the peak of 
crop-moving demand had i>assed, they were seldom retired in 
volume, btit instead were u.sed as a basis for market loans, 
figuring in the reserves of state institutions, although debarred 
by law from occupying a similar position in national banks. 

Financial Ethics 

'ITius as the years passed the conditions were conducive to a 
progressive increase of stringency and a progressive decline of 
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power to relieve banks and public necessity, 'rhey fjrew more 
and more ominous. The time was a period of unusually low 
financial standards of ethics. It was the time of the itjsurance 
scandals in New York, of much illegitimate promotion atid 
stockjobbing, of governmental dishonesty, as exemplifie<I in 
the postal and cotton scandals, and of generally discreditable 
market conduct. Stock trading and trading in commodities 
were characterized by the use of methods that were subject to 
grave suspicion. The epidemic of scandal-mongering, which 
came to be known as “muck-raking,” was the legitimate issue 
of actual financial and economic conditions in public and pri- 
vate life. 

It was a startling fact that in this dangerous state of affairs 
some public officers should have accepted and defended the 
prevailing state of things and have sought to show that it was 
perhaps the best that could be devised. Secretary Shaw <lefi- 
nitely sought to defend the whole Treasury system .as estab- 
lished by existing law, and asked Congress for a fund of 
$100,000,000 with which to “play the market” as occasion 
might demand, depositing coin in the banks or drawing it out, 
according as it was desired to make bank credit cheap or ex- 
pensive. The final result of this indifference or aca*ptance ot 
vicious conditions was the panic of 1907, which must ulti- 
mately be traced to the refusal of congressi<jnal leaders to |)er- 
mit legislation, the indifference and contempt of President 
Roosevelt toward the whole issue as “not involving a moral 
principle,” and the acceptation of Secretary Shaw of a danger- 
ous situation which permitted him to play with the high explo- 
sives that an unwise currency and banking system had storetl 
within his reach. 

The coming on of the panic concentrated the :itt<‘ntion of 
the country on the need of legislation, for the panic of 1907 
had not been expected. There was still a large surplus in tlw 
Treasury despite reckless appropriation of money, and a suh- 
stantial degree of prosperity throughout the country. The 
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inflation of securities which had been in progress, and the 
illegitimate financing of industrial enterprises, later to be 
reflected in public prejudice and dissatisfaction, in political 
revolution, and in popular demand for investigation and anti- 
capitalistic action, would not ordinarily have borne fruit until 
a much later date. These conditions stimulated the develop- 
ment of unsound banking, and the panic of 1907, essentially 
a credit collapse, was the outcome. 

Effect of Panic of 1907 

Besides bringing the general question of banking and cur- 
rency reform effectually to the front, the panic of 1907 greatly 
emphasized the public aspect of the situation and the necessity 
of making measures of reform bear directly upon Treasury 
relations to banking and currency. This fact is well worthy of 
special note. It has already been observed that during the 
years in question banking reform agitation had been conducted 
almost entirely by bankers. In but few cases had the busi- 
ness public in the proper sense of that term become seriously 
interested. Bankers had directed the discussion, bankers had 
financed it, and bankers had kept it alive. 

This from one point of view was highly to the credit of the 
hanking community, notwithstanding that it was patent to 
every careful observer that a main motive in the continued 
maintenance of the discussion was the desire to obtain oppor- 
tunity for the earning of larger profit through a freer issue of 
notes. There was in this no impropriety, since the professional 
object.s of the bankers in this particular instance happerifed to 
coincide with the dictates of sound monetary and banking 
philosophy. But the almost exclusive control exercised by 
bankers over the direction of the discussion explains why it 
was that practically little or no attention was devoted to the 
incidental effects of the Treasury system which had proved 
most evil in their influence notwithstanding that they had con- 
tributed largely to the profit-making power of the bankers. 
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Bankers, in other words, sought to correct the bad features of 
existing legislation where these were hostile to higher profits, 
but were far less concerned to correct other and worse deftwts 
whose tendency was to enlarge profits instead of reduce them. 

The panic of 1907 served, therefore, an important purjKKSc 
in once more popularizing the issue of banking reform and 
in emphasizing the relation of the public and its funds to the 
whole situation. 

Government and the Panic 

No phase of the panic of 1907 itself is deserving of closer 
attention than the relation which was borne to it by the gov- 
ernment and . by the Treasury Department particularly. The 
occurrence of the panic was undoubtedly a surprise to many i f 
not most government officers and was exceedingly unwelcf>nK‘ 
to them because of the fact that in those days the party then 
dominant in national affairs had strongly empha.sized the 
statement that its currency and banking policy had invariably 
been sound and had successfully kept the community from 
financial or economic disturbance. Politically, therefore, the 
panic was most unwelcome, while practically the government 
found itself in very difficult straits when it attempted to stop 
the further progress of the disturbance. 

Comptroller of the Currency Ridgely, who wa.s then in 
office, had seen distinct symptoms of danger in the spring of 
1907 and had done what he could to relieve the difficult .sitiW' 
tion in which not a few banks found themselves, 'riie effi*rt. 
however, had been in vain, and while it might have lieen jK«- 
sible to bridge over the autumn season liad there \vxu a 
regular means of providing for sudden increas<*.s in denmnd 
for CTcdit, whether seasonal or permanent, the coining on of 
a fairly heavy demand for crop-moving accominorlation, with 
withdrawals of funds in large volume from the hanks of tlie 
cities, brought things to the breaking ppinf. Although in the 
panic of 1907 and afterward as a result of its effects, a good 
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many bank failures occurred, they were in most cases not the 
outcome of bad banking in the ordinary sense, but the result 
of the overextension of credit in certain quarters and the sub- 
sequent development of a “frozen” condition of bank port- 
folios — as later terminology had it — unaccompanied by any 
means of liquidation. 

It might, indeed, have been possible to bridge over these 
difficulties had there been no change in the gdvfernment’s 
power in this matter of furnishing “relief.” But shortly before 
the panic of 1907 developed it had become fairly apparent to 
most students of the situation that the government’s methods 
of helping out stringency had been exhausted. Secretary 
Shaw, who preceded Secretary Cortelyou (the latter being in 
office during the panic), had, as already noted, practically taken 
up all of the “slack” there was in the' government’s relation to 
the banking situation. His substitution of non-national for 
national bonds in many important capacities, and his facilita- 
tion of the issue of bank notes, free of the hampering condi- 
tions which for a long time past had tended to prevent such 
notes from being taken out promptly, were no doubt in their 
way praiseworthy efforts to facilitate the operations of the 
banks, but they were certainly disastrous in the long; run, in 
the sense that they used up the last bit of relief power the gov- 
ernment possessed without affording any new or aniende,d 
means of modifying conditions in time of exceptional strin- 
gency, or even of meeting heavy seasonal calls for funds. 

Dangerous Plans Contemplated 

'Hie oi)ening of the panic therefore found the Treasury in 
an extremely difficult situation — so much so that at one tifne 
an issue of Treasury notes amounting practically to greaiback 
currency was contemplated. No such event, fortunately, was 
allowed to occur and in lieu of so disastrous a means of relief 
tl»e banks were obliged to content themselves with many forced 
expedients, practically continuing further the former deposit 
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and emergency bank note issue schemes which ha<l reached so 
high a degree of perfection during the Shaw administration. 
Relaxation of some of the regulations and rcciuirements wljich 
ordinarily surrounded the use of government funds or the 
taking out of new currency tended in a measure to help con- 
ditions, but after all only in a limited degree. No stu<lent of 
the panic of 1907 can hold very strongly to the belief that the 
government in spite of its anxiety to assist did really succeed 
in improving the financial situation very much. Not only was 
the total limit of its endeavors a narrow one ; but it was also 
true that the unavoidable obstacles to the performance of gov- 
ernment business again deferred and delayed the rendering of 
assistance even when there was capacity to afford it. As for 
the government depositories themselves, they were for the 
most part as badly “tied up” as any other group of banks, and 
could mot have supplied the funds in any other way than as 
transfers of credit, even had the government been in position 
to ask them to shift funds to banks which were in diificultie.s. 

Breakdown of Treasury Relief 

There is a certain interest in the study of the panic of l{X>7 
from the Treasury standpoint, especially as affording an illu.>!- 
tration of the methods of banking assistance then in vogue 
and as refined by the use of a very considerable degree of 
ingenuity and skill. Both the Comptroller of the (‘urrency 
and his chief, the Secretary of the Treasury, were conserva- 
tive men, each desirous of mitigating the rigors of the janic . 
and both fairly skilled in finance besides being able to command 
the best banking advice the country could afford. But such 
advice at its best was not effective in the kind of emergency 
which had presented itself. The only conclusion which could 
reasonably be drawn from the experience was that the old 
Treasury deposit system, like the national lumk system c»f note 
issue, was at length bankrupt in practice a.s it hail always been 
in principle. Few of its merits retnainc<l, for i, had exhausted 
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its power to relieve or moderate very much the dangers of a 
stringency or panic; but most of its evils were as serious as 
ever. Although at the time not much heed was paid to the 
Treasury aspects of the situation, it was more and more fully 
accepted by theorists that the Independent Treasury system had 
practically reached its limit, and that whatever was to be done 
in banking and currency reform must now include vigorous 
measures of improvement designed to rectify not only the 
defects but the real evils of an obsolete method of handling 
public money ; a view already accepted in the abstract but never 
much insisted on in practical discussions. 

View of Bankers ’ 

This perception gradually came also to the banking and 
financial community and in that relation was of crucial signifi- 
cance. The belief that it was desirable to have a friend in the 
government in need who would at times take a hand in such 
financial difficulties as might present themselves and that it 
was not necessary to have reserve or central banking so long 
as the government, through its Treasury, was prepared to play 
at intervals the part of a central bank had been very widely 
diffused. We have seen that it had found an advocate in Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Shaw, but it was also .enjtgrtained by 
skilled and experienced bankers whose knowledge of finance 
should have warned them against the acceptance of any such 
notions. As time had gone on the Independent Treasury sys- 
tem had become deeply rooted in our financial system and fhe 
practice of making large operations upon the outstanding 
bonded indebtedness under conditions which tended to necessi- 
tate very close relations between the Treasury and a few of the 
large banks had come to be accepted as a necessity. There 
were, it is true, a few who recognized at least the potential 
evils of such relationships and had long inveighed against 
them, jUvSt as they had deplored the growth of the extensive 
system of “pet banks” which had come to play so large a part 
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in American politics. Not, however, until the fact was clearly 
understood that the Treasury had about reache<l the eml 
of its resources and that in the future not much could he 
expected of it, did there seem to be a fair prosjxjct of securing 
a definite demand for modification of the system, sustained by 
the financial community. 

Contribution of Panic to “Currency” Reform 

In one important sense, therefore, it may be said that the 
panic of 1907, entirely irrespective of the legislation which it 
produced, laid an important foundation stone for the revission 
of our banking laws. This was seen in the incorporation into 
practically all subsequent programs of banking reform of sec- 
tions calling for the exercise of fiscal agency powers by the 
banking mechanism provided for in such programs. The 
Aldrich bill, issued within a few years of the panic under the 
auspices of the National Monetary Commission, fully recog- 
nized this element in the situation and the same was true of 
other measures which were in process of formulation by pri- 
vate individuals. The Federal Reserve Act took full cog- 
nizance of the needs of the case and bestowed upon re.serve 
banks large powers in this regard; although it wa.s hamlicapj)ed 
by the modifications to which Treasury officials subjected it 
with a view to perpetuating, during their own rdginte, the "pet 
bank” system; should they be so minded. It rtHjuired, Iwiwever, 
only the demonstration afforded by the |>anic of jejoy to bring 
about the general acceptation of Treasury reform as an inte- 
gral part of the banking reform. When the I'nitetl Stales 
entered the European war in 1917, this nea‘ssity Iweafne so 
overwhelming and obvious that it swept away the remnanl.s of 
the old sub-treasury system and thereby elearet! the ground for 
the necessary relationship which must exist between any Mmmf 
banking system on the one hand and the financial structure of 
a government, which involves far greater turnover «»i cash 
than any subordinate commercial or indu.striai eiUerpriia*. 



CHAPTER III 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD SCIENTIFIC BANKING 

Evolution of Banking Reform 

It would be difficult to name any given date at which the 
movement to establish a scientific system of banking first took 
definite form in the United States, or to designate any indi- 
vidual as very conspicuous in it. In Chapter I it was seen that 
the earlier so-called “currency reform” agitation was largely 
superficial. It consisted of propaganda, primarily, and directed 
its attention to but one phase of scientific treatment, the note 
issue question, confining itself, under banking influences, very 
largely to the concept of an emergency note issue, or at best a 
regularly issued currency jointly guaranteed by the banks of 
the country. The student who searches through the addresses 
at bankers’ conventions and public meetings where financial 
issues were discussed during the fifteen years prior to 1913 
will find but little in the way of systematic and careful study 
of the real essentials in banking questions ; and very much the 
same is true of the writings of economic authorities on 
banking. 

American economists had fallen largely into channels of 
thought which had to do with monetary standards and price 
theory, and had given only comparatively slender attention to 
banking practice and organization and to discount and interest 
thef)ries on their banking side. A review of the various works 
on money and banking jvhich appeared during the fifteen years 
after ifkp offers only an occasional element of suggestion. A 
few authors had from time to time made historical studies of 
the great foreign banks and banking systems, and there had 
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been a more or less abundant output of gfKxl monographs con- 
cerning the early history of banking in the United States and 
to a lesser extent concerning contemporary banking in luirojK*. 
In a few cases, it was stated with more or less explicittiess that 
the central bank plan, although proved by experience in Kurrjjie 
to be fundamental to modern bank organization, had heeti 
found inapplicable to American requirements and had accord- 
ingly been thrown aside. There were also not a few econo- 
mists who obviously held to the belief that the introduction of 
central banking in this country along the lines established by 
the First and Second Banks of the United States was prac- 
tically out of the question. 

Practical Banking Relief 

However, while professional thought on this .subject was 
regrettably barren and sterile, the practical ability of American 
bankers and business men was finding the way to provide 
means of correcting the evils produced by the national banking 
system. As early as 1893, the banks of New York by joint 
action had provided on a large scale an “emergency currency" 
or means of relief for hard-pressed institution.s which were 
losing ground owing to lack of public confidence. 'I'he clear- 
ing house certificate plan, repeated on several successive <X5Ca- 
sions, had shown the way to united action in emergencies, while 
the growth of clearing house organization and clearing house 
systems of mutual examination and oversight had t>een .steady 
and effective, pointing the way to permanent organization. 

After the year 1900, the advance of the city clearing 
houses in power and authority was such as to crminiaml atten- 
tion. The clearing house in its theoretic aspects had been 
thoroughly discussed by Professor Charles A. Dunbar as early 
as 1885, and he had anticipated, though briefly, much biter 
discussion as to the true character and effects of a combined 
reserve. His early writings show entire recognition of the 
thought, later too often neglected, that bank reserves may 
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quite as properly consist of available credit as of cash. After 
the panic of 1893, and especially during the sporadic banking 
discussion which followed the Act of 1900, attention became 
too largely diverted to the technique of clearing and to the 
detailed functions of clearing houses, but there was a growth 
of recognition that through mutual or joint organization the 
banks of the country might become affiliated along working 
lines without undue surrender of independent functions, and 
that so organized they might to advantage assume various 
banking functions long left in abeyance through fear of 
monopoly or undue competition. This thought, growing as it 
did out of actual American experience, gained little from 
European discussion and nothing from the efforts of the iew 
who sought to preach what they termed a “gospel of banking” 
based on European experience but who lacked the intimate 
understanding of American banking conditions which might 
have enabled them to point out practical methods of progress. 

Elements of Progress 

Actual progress, as it is now easy to see, involved two 
elements : ( i ) admission that purely emergency organization 
for “relief” would not meet the requirements of banking 
reconstruction; (2) recognition that mere transplanting of 
foreign central banking methods to American soil, without 
adaptation to local needs and peculiarities, could never suc- 
ceed. 

From these two basic elements, it was to be inferred that 
the effective measure of banking advance to be sought Would 
be attained through the creation of an institution or institu- 
tions modeled upon European central bond experience, but 
functioning regularly and drawing their strength and prestige 
from the support of the combined banking units of the nation, 
as had the dearing houses of the cities. Concrete advocacy- 
of this view of the needs of the country was, as already 
remarked, largely lacking, and it was to practical legislators 
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aided by bankers that such progress as was made in the devel- 
opment of a scientific plan of banking legislation ovve<i its 
existence. Reference has already been made to the wtjrk of 
Hon. Charles N. Fowler during the years after K/x). Of the 
details of his proposals more will be said at a later jK)int.' 
They culminated in 1910 in a banking bill base<l ii|K>n tlie 
two general requirements already named, which, though fol- 
lowed by other alternative plans, probably represented the best, 
certainly the most elaborate, piece of work which came from 
the hands of the chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. It is worth noting that when, early in 1912, the Bank- 
ing and Currency sub-committees of the House Ixjgan work 
upon what was later to become the Federal Reserve Act ( Mr. 
Fowler having meantime been retired to private life, by the 
accident of political change). Chairman Glass recalled first of 
all as the most suggestive piece of work previously done by 
the Committee this Fowler bill of 1910, 

The Miihleman Bill 

Meantime, too, work had been done by Maurice F. Muhle- 
man as early as 1909 upon a draft of a measure which prac- 
tically embodied the essentials already referred to as basic in 
any reform of American banking. This measure at the tinju 
received comparatively little attention, though it was fortu- 
nately recorded in published form.® The time indeed was 
unpropitious for banking theorizing. In Congre.s.s during the 
six or seven years before 1907, nothing more clearly marked . 
out a member as an incomixstent dreamer than the advticaey 
of a banking reform bill; nothing so promptly callerl forth 
the taunts of the Bourbons in either chamber as the sugjj^stimi 
that something was needed for the puqxise of correcting a 
bad condition in the monetary .system. lu-en the rcinwhls tif 
the Comptrollers of the Currency and the Secretaries of tit« 

iSee Chapter Vir m/ra. 

■oanktng Law 
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Treasury for necessary legislation on points of detail were 
coldly pigeonholed or sharply refused. So utterly hopeless 
did the situation seem that, as already seen, it even became the 
, fashion with some Secretaries of the Treasury to out-Herod 
Herod in their allegiance to the situation as it was. 

Congress and the Panic 

How long the public dissatisfaction which gave rise to the 
National Monetary Commission or “Aldrich" bill in 1912 and 
to the Federal Reserve Act in 1913 would have lasted without 
producing any direct response on the part of Congress had not 
the panic of 1907 occurred, is an interesting subject of specula- 
tion. It is safe to say at all events that the panic in question 
tended very decidedly to hasten action. True, long before 
Congress had aroused itself from its lethargy and had ijnder- 
taken to initiate any measures of reform the panic and its 
immediate results had passed by. Still it is probably true that 
without the impetus furnished by the panic of 1907 it would 
have been impossible to overcome the inertia of . Congress. 
Because of the fact that the so-called Aldrich- Vreeland Law 
of June 30, 1908, which grew out of the panic of 1907 and 
was the contribution of the Republican party to monetary and 
banking thought, contained the provision for the creation of 
the National Monetary Commission, which led to the estab- 
lishment of that body, and the eventual formulation of the 
Aldrich bill, the Act of 1908 has always been ranked much 
higher than it de.served. The bill in question, however, con- 
tained a number of provisions which, in ways entirely unfore- 
set'u at the time of their adoption, and in directions very 
different from what were planned by their framers, strongly 
influenced events at a later time. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
that the measure in question has been elaborately discussed in 
various connections, it is worth while to examine at this point 
some aspects of the Aldrich- Vreeland Law for the light they 
throw upon later occurrences. 
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Origin of Aldrich-Vreeland Law 

The Aldrich-Vreeland Law was in many ways a tncastire of 
transition from the old to the new in American hanking 
thought. It was the last concrete expression, and hence 
marked the more or less definite abandonment of, the inade- 
quate notion of emergency currency, or of currency at all, as a 
means of remedying the banking confusion into which the 
country had fallen. It also marked the tentative acceptance of 
the idea of joint organization and self-examination as the real 
means of bringing about better conditions in the banking life 
of the United States.' And yet the Aldrich-Vreeland Law had 
a discouraging origin and for a long time bade fair to be of no 
importance whatever. 

As the name implies, the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was based 
upon two distinct and separate proposals, the one originating in 
the lower chamber and the other in the upper. Mr. Aldrich, 
then the dominating figure in the Senate of the United States, 
at whose beck and call members of both parties held them- 
selves in readiness, had with reluctance undertaken the intro- 
duction of new legislation. Yet eventually it became necessary 
to take some action. President Roosevelt, the “Man of Des- 
tiny” in the White House, demanded it and the financial 
interests of the country insisted upon it. l*'conomists and 
publicists had long agreed that a measure of reform was neces- 
sary, although they had been far from agreeing as to what wsts 
desirable. Eventually, Mr. Aldrich recogiized action as jKditi- 
cally wise if nothing more. Yet to him as a njcmber of the 
old School in American politics nothing was more nearly 
anathema than the idea of what was then called “asset cur- 
rency.” Why this should be lias often t)een a subject of 
wonder. Although Mr. Aldrich was usually considered the 
mouthpiece of what was even then coming to be known as 
the “Money Trust,” and although the asset currency nw>ve- 
ment had secured the adherence of many who were currently 
regarded as closely allied with the “Trust,” he had always 
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opposed it. Perhaps this was largely the result of political 
association and reminiscence; possibly nothing more than a 
distrust of “reform” influences. Added to these considera- 
tions was the fact that politicians of the older generation had 
long looked with wonder and approbation upon the national 
currency system as a means of raising the price of bonds. It 
was one of those mysterious manifestations of Providence in 
financial affairs at the time of the Civil War which had often 
been adverted to with -something approaching reverence, and 
the thought had naturally been aroused in many minds whether 
this power to raise bond prices could not be invoked in other 
directions. 

Original Senate Proposal 

The Aldrich bill, therefore, when originally introduced ii 
the Senate in the spring of 1908 surprised no one in bringing 
forward a bond-secured currency plan. Mr. Aldrich, indeed, 
in his principal speech of support definitely committed himself 
to the thought that it was in some sense a duty on the part of 
the government to aid in advancing the prices of suitable 
bonds. The first draft of the bill was built about the central 
thought that, inasmuch as national bonds no longer needed 
the powerful support of government recognition as a basis, for 
currency, this support might properly be transferred to bonds 
issued by the states, cities, and, where possible, the railroads. 
The latter corporations indeed had found their credit suffering 
as a result of the attacks of state and federal rate-regulating 
bodies. If, therefore, a new demand for them could be built 
up, might not they regain their pristine values and might not 
the large holders of railroad bonds find themselves possessed 
of a nest-egg whose worth had been far too greatly under- 
estimated ? The original Aldrich bill aimed practically at the 
direct conversion of miscellaneous bonds into terms of cur- 
rency by permitting the owners (banks) to deposit such bonds 
with the Treasury, and to take out on them as security emer- 
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gency notes which they were at liberty to use as they s<iw fit. 

It would have been possible, by continuing the rake’s jirogress 
of overcapitalization, issue of bonds, underwriting of the 
securities, depositing the securities with the government, and 
getting out currency thereon, to open an unprecedente<I era 
of overtrading and corporate graft. I'his bill was promptly 
“railroaded” through the Senate Finance t’ommittee, ;in<l was 
supported on the floor of the Senate l)y its author in a speech 
in which he represented the necessity of getting a market f<ir 
bonds in general — a market which, he asserted, could be 
secured by the adoption of his bill. The Aldrich bill, therefore, 
in proposing the use of non-national bonds as a protectinn fur 
currency, broadened the base which had been found so jiarrow 
during the panic of 1907, but retained the principle of a 
secured note issue, dependent for its amount uj)on the volume 
of various kinds of investment securities which were available 
in the market. The fact that this kind of currency had no 
relation to business needs, and was not calculated to adjust 
itself in any way to demands or prices or rates, was pushed 
aside as of no importance, and by sheer force the .\ldrich meas 
ure was driven through a Senate whose metubers wen* but 
little interested in currency and in no way minded to cKert 
themselves against the powerful representatives of finance. 

Fowler Proposal Defeated 

Yet while this condition was developing in the upiRT house 
of Congress, a losing fight had been carried on in the lower ’ 
chamber with a view to bringing about the a<l(»plion of a meas. 
ure calculated to introduce the principle of a hanking currenev 
based upon and protected by commercial jjaiwr. 

The situation at the opening of Congress in Decemljer, 
1907, was at once more favorable and more hoi»eless tlian Iiad 
existed for a long time. There was an un<kmbfe<l i«»[Hilar 
demand for action. The panic and the accompanying hu.sine.ss 
and banking* failures had concentrated attention on the cur- 
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rency question, so that what had been a matter of indifference 
was now the topic of foremost interest in the public mind. At 
the same time, members of Congress were pressing forward 
with banking plans. Many of these were of an unpractical 
character, representing in some cases the fads and hobbies of 
their authors, and in others the work of one-ideaed constitu- 
ents who were insisting upon recognition for their favorite 
projects in Congress. Hardly had Congress opened when 
there appeared a long array of bills relating to banking. The 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate found themselves fairly 
overwhelmed with measures demanding consideration. So 
great was the number of these measures that probably only a 
very small percentage, if any, of them, ever received real study 
from the committees to which they were referred. The chair- 
men of the committees, however, at once began the task of 
developing their own plans, and out of this effort appeared the 
so-called Fowler bill in the House .and the rival Aldrich bill in 
the Senate. 

Chairman Charles N. Fowler of New Jersey had, as 
ajready noted, been at the head of the Banking and Currency 
C'ommittee of the House for a number of years and had put 
before Congress many bills designed to improve the currency 
and eventually the banking organization of the United States. 
He did not hesitate to urge to the front a general measure 
designed tf) provide an asset-secured currency, and waS suc- 
• ceeding so well in his effort to obtain the assent of a majority 
of the House that the old-line politicians promptly took alarm 
and determined to circumvent him. To this end they, as in 
1900, eventually referred the whole question of currency legis- 
lation to a caucus of the party, thereby taking it directly out 
t>f the hands of Mr. I’owler and his committee, and so placing 
it under the jurisdiction of selected agents of their own choos- 
ing. Of these Congressman Vreeland of New York was the 
chief, and so became chairman of the Caucus Committee. 
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The Vreeland Substitute 

The machinery for legislation having been provide<l, noth- 
ing was lacking save ideas, yet even in the I louse of Represen- 
tatives the adoption of a bond promotion scheme analogous to 
that which had rooted itself in the Senate was distasteful. 
Even more distasteful was the notion of accepting anythitig 
from the reformers or “agitators” who had made matters so 
uncomfortable for the leaders, and who were supiKjrting, at 
least in principle, the plans of Chairman Fowler. In these cir- 
cumstances, the politicians were practically driven to the old 
familiar device of appropriating the ideas of those whom they 
criticized, adopting them in new language and claiming credit 
for them. Study of the various Fowler plans, weakened as 
these were by the variations, and perhaps in some cases, the 
vagaries, which had found a place in them, showed a con- 
sistent thought running all through the various measures. 
This was the germ idea of all subsequent banking and cur- 
rency reform and in consequence deserves very careful study. 
That idea was the concept of co-operative organization of 
existing banks for the purpose of providing a jointly guar- 
anteed or secured t3q)e of credit representative which could be 
used as reserve funds. The idea was logical, because of the 
fact that it rested upon the evolutionary institution which had 
been developed in American financial life as a re.sult of ncce.s- 
sity. Organized in clearing house associations, the bankers of 
the country had shown the entire pos.sibility of joint selection 
of assets, joint guarantee of the currency or credit based » 
thereon, and joint agreement to regard such currency or credit 
as a substitute for cash. It was the indigenous American con- 
tribution to banking practice or theory, and subsequent suc- 
cess in acclimatizing exotic ideas of central banking in this 
country was in fact almost dependent upon the skill slifjwn in 
grafting these notions upon the stem of the native banking 
organization. Failures were the outcome of refusal to recog- 
nize the character of the parent stock. 
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Conversion of Vreeland Group 

Mr. Vreeland and his political superiors therefore obeyed a 
right instinct when they determined to accept the idea of 
co-operative banking organization for the purpose of furnish- 
ing a basis for thfe issue of note currency. This notion was 
taken directly from the Fowler measures, but it was seriously 
lacking in the fact that those who appropriated it failed to 
understand the full meaning of what they were doing, while 
they erred in detail through inexperience and lack of practical 
knowledge. In the attempt to get the Vreeland bill into prac- 
tical shape changes in its form were made by the caucus, and 
by the committee at work upon it, almost daily over a consid- 
erable period. In this process the original Fowler notion of 
co-operative banking organization unavoidably became sub- 
ject to much modification. The concept of emergency banking 
was reintroduced into the measure, although provision was 
made for permanent organizations whose members should be 
inactive except at times when a sudden and unexpected neces- 
sity compelled them to apply for notes. As thus developed, 
therefore, the Vreeland bill must be regarded as both good 
and bad — good because it accepted the essential notion of 
co-operative bank organization, bad because it ' limited this 
organization’s activity to note issue, and confined it to sporadic 
or emergency requirements. The root idea of the Vreeland 
measure was thus quite thoroughly covered over with unneces- 
sary or positively harmful provisions of one sort or another. 

Opposition of Leaders 

Even in this emasculated form, the Vreeland plan, provid- 
ing as it did for note currency based upon clearing house prin- 
ciples — that is to say, for the use of commercial paper as a 
protection for notes — was obnoxious to the old-line political 
leaders, [mrticularly in the Senate. The fact that the House of 
Representatives had the courage to adopt it at all, instead of 
waiting humbly for the edict governing their conduct to come 
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from the Senate “steering committee,” bore eloquent tribute 
to the unrest which had begun to develop itself in the party as 
against the Bourbon leaders whose unpopularity was already 
so widespread. The House, however, was manifestly deter- 
mined to adopt legislation of the kind whfch had been devel- 
oped in its interest rather than ^o accept a measure ready-made 
from the upper chamber. As soon, therefore, as the Aklrich 
measure had been completely developed, it was taken 'in hand 
by the controlling clique in the lower chamber and was pushed 
through to adoption in substantially the form in which it had 
been recommended by the caucus, the vote in the latter body 
being 128 to i6. 

Legislative Origin 

The House bill was introduced on the 13th of May, 1908, 
by Mr. Vreeland,® and referred to the C'ommittee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Discussion began on the next day. Mr. 
Vreeland offered a resolution, finally adopted, to the effect 
that the Committee on Banking and Currency .should be <Hs- 
charged and that the House should proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill ; that it should be in order, however, to offer as 
substitute the Williams bill which had beeii proposed by the 
Democrats. On the conclusion of debate which was to en<l 
not later than 5 v. m. on the same day, a vote was to lx; taken 
first on the substitute and then upon the passage of the bill. 
In introducing this resolution Mr. Vreeland referred to the 
message of the President of the United State.s, in which the 
President had recommended the adoption of a banking and 
currency bill and in which he also urged upon Congress that 
a commission be appointed to take up the whole <juestion of 
banking and currency. 

In response to that message we present here tmky a meas- 
ure carrying out the recommendation of the President tliat we 
shall amend our banking laws, that we shall provitle for an 
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enier^^ency currency, and that we shall appoint a commission 
to report at another Congress upon the whole subject and the 
whole system/ 

Objections offered by the Democrats were brought out by 
Messrs. Prince and Williams. They rested upon the ground 
that the bill / 

. . . is an abomination and a miserable makeshift. It 
ought to be called a bill of “authorization for clearing-house 
associations of national banks which have violated the law,” 
or a '"bill of indemnity for Secretaries of the Treasury who 
have suspended the operation of the law in behalf of the 
national banks and clearing-house associations.” 

Mr. Overstreet on behalf of the Republicans took it upon 
himself to explain its provisions.® He referred to the panic 
of the previous autumn, the like of which, he said, would not 
probably happen again, although he admitted predictions a!s 
to the recurrence of like conditions could not be depended upon. 
The necessity for an increased volume of currency at the crop- 
moving period of each year was quite apparent. He said : 

The emergency currency authorized by this bill and the 
plans for its issue will, in the judgment of many, be a pre-. 
ventive against such disturbance to business, even though we 
may not be able to prevent the conditions arising similar to 
those which arose last fall.'' 

It was for the latter reason that a commission was to be 
appointed, clothed with the powers of investigation, to report 
to Congress at a later date the advisability of a change or a 
revision of the banking and currency laws. 

If it should appear by experience that there was no need 
for a provision for an emergency currency, although we had 
made by this bill such provision, there would be ample time 
in which the Committee should make a report and no harm 
done/ 

Vol. 4»» 3E»art 7» V- 
p. 6247. 
p. 6250. 

•f/Wd., p. 635 X. 

6251. 
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Currency Associations 

The bill, as Mr. Overstreet sought to show, provided for a 
machinery whereby not less than ten national banks with a 
capital and surplus together of not less than $5,000,000, could 
voluntarily associate themselves in a corporate body, through 
which association they could authorize the issue by any one of 
the banks belonging to the association of a currency not based 
upon government bonds. For the purpose of obtaining such 
additional circulation, any member bank having circulating 
notes outstanding secured by government bonds to an amount 
not less than 40 per cent of its capital stock and with an unim- 
paired capital and a surplus of not less than 20 per cent could 
deposit with the association in trust such of the securities as 
would be satisfactory to the board of the ’association. The 
board consequently was to apply to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and ask for an issue upon these securities, and the 
Comptroller, after satisfying himself that the requirements 
of the law had been complied with, was to report the applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

. The Secretary of the Treasury then finds, firfit, that a 
condition of emergency for additional money exists in the 
State in which that particular bank has its home, and second, 
that the securities offered are ample to .safeguard the (Jovern- 
ment against loss, and then only 75 per cent of the cash value 
of the securities offered is permitted to be issued in emergency 
currency.’ 

A reserve of gold or lawful money equal to 25 per cent of * 
the issue was required to be held by the receiving bank and as 
penalty against inflation a tax was to be imjxjsed by the gov- 
ernment, 4 per cent for the first 60 days, a further 2 j)t*r cent 
for each 60 days additional, until 10 per cent was reached, and 
thereafter 10 per cent. 

In my opinion, if a mistake Is made with reference to 
limitations and burdens, it is that they are too severe 
^ Ibid,, p . 62$ i , 
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upon the hanks. The doubt, however, has been resolved in 
this instance against the banks and in favor of the business 
of the country.'” 

Safety of Currency 

In regard to the safety of the new currency, Mr. Overstreet 
pointed to the provision according to which the banks were to 
be jointly and severally liable for the new issue. Further- 
more, the collateral filed was to be worth 25 per cent more in 
cash value than the amount of the notes authorized for issue, 
and besides, the securities offered were to be submitted to the 
scrutiny of the e-xecutive board of the association. 

Such supervision and scrutiny would doubtless result in 
safer methods of banking, better collateral in the case of the 
individual hanks and consequently a better credit to the entire 
association.” 

h'lasticity in the new circulation would be brought about 
through automatic contraction whenever the emergency cur- 
rency was returned to the Treasury or an amount of lawful 
money c(iual to the issue was paid in. 

Ollie M. James‘“ attacked the proposed legislation on the 
ground that it lodged too great a power in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury — “absolute and undeniable control 
of the issuance of $500,000,000 of currency” — ^and that it 
provided for an asset currency, basing it upon any security 
the Secretary of the Treasury might see fit to accept. He said : 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that under the Constitution of 
our Government we have no more right to farm out to the 
national banks, or any other corporation, the right to issue 
money than we have to give them the right to levy taxes or 
declare war. One is as much a function of sovereignty as. the 
other." 

Mr. James also urged that instead of providing better 

p. 

p. 64 *$^ 
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protection for the depositors, deposits would merely he some- 
what less secure in consequence of the new legislation, in 
allowing the banks to take their securities and pledge them tt) 
the government to protect the emergency currency. 'I'he pro- 
vision of the bill according to which the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be vested with the power to loan out pul)lic 
moneys at the rate of i per cent interest, was not defensible, 
in his opinion, since the old practice of favoritism was simply 
continued by this provision, instead of getting rid of it by 
providing that this money should be lent out to the highest 
bidder Mr. James finally doubted very much the expediency 
of a new commission, the proposal for which he considered but 
a subterfuge to tide the Republican party over the election. 


Use of Funds for Speculation 

Mr. Pujo^^ characterized the bill as a crude piece of legis- 
lation, altogether unnecessary. It would bring about a con- 
dition such that all the currency would naturally flow to the 
eastern banking centers, where it would merely be invested in 
speculation. 

I want to emphasize this fact, that if the law could be 
amended, and it is the only legislation needed at this ses.sion, 
so as to require banks to maintain the reserve.s in their vaults 
and so as to permit the retirement of circulation without lim- 
itation, with the consent of the Secretary of the Trea.sury, 
there would be no need of legislation of this character. 


Mr. Pujo, moreover, offered criticism of the bill reporttfd 
by the Banking and Currency Ckimmittee, the b'owler bill 
already referred to, which in his opinion wa.s even ittetre dan- 
gerous to the business conditions of the country than t!»e 
Vreeland bill. 

Mr. Weeks“ reviewed the panic .situation of it;o8 aiu! 
the relief afforded by the issuance of clearing liou.se cerlificate.H, 
a fact w hich then and already several tlme.s prcvitmsly liatl 
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helped to restore the needed confidence. In speaking of the 
Fowler bill, which would have revolutionized the entire cur- 
rency system, Mr. Weeks argued that it should commend itself 
to the consideration of Congress with but few changes. The 
Aldrich bill, on the other hand, which would have been essen- 
tially a further development of the existing banking laws, 
while it would have also provided for an emergency currency 
would not have based it upon commercial paper. 

It continues a system which ought to be changed when a 
better one can be provided, for it requires banks to carry 
among their a.ssets securities in which they should not in nor- 
mal times invest their funds and which, generally speaking, 
they would Tint carry if they did not need them to provide a 
basis for a<lditional circulation.” 

Views of Mr. Weeks 

In preparing the Vreeland bill, Mr. Weeks explained, the 
following points* were kept in mind: (i) that the currency 
now is adequate to normal needs, and that therefore there 
.should be no permanent addition but only a temporary incre- 
ment; (2) that if an addition is made, it should take such a 
form that it should not be readily distinguished from money 
now actually in use; (3) that the currency should be issued in 
the locality where needed without any delay whatsoever, since 
]>anicK come on suddenly; and (4) that the currency should be 
so taxed that it would automatically contract as soon as the 
tlemand for it ceased. All these conditions, Mr. Weeks argued, 
were adhered to in the Vreeland bill. Regarding the safety 
of the clearing hou.se certificates, which could be compared to 
the new currency, Mr. Weeks pointed to the fact that there 
was not a single instance where these certificates had not been 
prcKuptly paid. In concluding, Mr. Weeks reported the 
indorsement of the legislation by prominent bankers, such as 
Hon. A. B. Hepbuni, the president of the Chase National 
Bank, a former Comptroller of the Currency. 


H IM., 9 . 6a6a. 
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Republican Opposition 

One of the reasons which Mr. Hill (Republican)'' eminuT- 
ated against the legislation was that the high tax upon this 
currency would be distributed over commercial di.scounts and 
hamper and restrict legitimate commerce. Mr. Rowler’s argu- 
ments against the bill were as follows:''* ( i) that there was no 
need for legislation at the time; (2) that to authorize a bank- 
note circulation without at the same time providitig for auto- 
matic redemption was an economic blunder; (3) that a prop- 
erly constituted currency would not allow the concept of an 
emergency currency, since it would prevent any form of etner- 
gency arising; (4) that the distribution of the currency would 
be unequal, thus doing injustice to the country districts; (5) 
that the segregation of the best assets of the bank an<l a prior 
lien given on them to the noteholder meant the sacrifice of the 
depositors’ interest; and (6) that such legislation would only 
add to the burden of redeeming the $700,000,000 of bank 
notes already resting upon the government, an additional bur- 
den of $500,000,000. Mr. Fowler defended in general the 
work of the Committee and reminded Congress that all great 
legislation in every country had been prepared in committees. 
But he expressed his satisfaction that through much educa- 
tional campaigning the "Vreeland cohort.s’' had at lea.st been 
compelled to accept commercial paper as the basis for circula- 
tion. 

" We have compelled them to treat deposits precisely as note 
issues, by providing for reserves against bank-note iH.sues tin- 
same as we have against deposits.” 

Mr. Kiefer did not think tliat the Vreeland Itill had any 
relation to proper banking but maintained tliat it related 
merely '. ... to a method of escaping the necessary iwnalties 
of vicio us or illegal banking at great money centers.****' He 

Ibid,, p. 6365, 
thid , p, 6369. 

« Ilnd, 

^ Ibid,, p. 6378. 
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asserted that the so-designed '‘clearing house associations’^ had 
no possible element of a clearing house vested in them. There 
was no clearing provided for. The new corporate association 
was to have the right to sue and to be sued, and yet it was at 
no time to have a dollar of assets in its own right; no pro- 
vision was made for appointment of the executive committee. 

Such associations are required to redeem the additional 
currency but it has no assets of its own to redeem anything 
with. And the association could not, as such, be held liable 
for any defalcations or embezzlements of its officers or 
agents. What an association to be relied on to create con- 
fidence in the presence of financial disaster! 

The theory of the bill, as Mr. Kiefer went on to show, was 
to meet an emergency, but nothing in this bill disclosed what 
the emergency was required to be. Of the about 6,700 national 
banks in existence, it would not be possible for one-tenth to 
form such an association, since they could not fulfil the capital 
requirements. He concluded: 

Bad legislation will not avert or cure another such finan- 
cial panic ; it may promote it. Let us legislate to eradicate the 
cause of a panic and not alone to try and cure it when it 
comes. To do the latter is to invite a panic and disaster. 

Views on Central Banking 

Of the several other opponents of the bill, Mr. Sulzer of 
New York^* recommended a central bank as the only safe 
method to insure the right kind of banking system. Mr. 
(loulden repeated the argument that too much power was given 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and declared the measure 
hastily drawn up. 

When such distinguished Republicans as ex-Speaker 
Kiefer of Ohio, Mr. Hill of Connecticut, Mr. Prince of Illi- 
nois and Mr. Fowler, the able chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives, all 
men of ability in the financial world, are all speaking against 
the measure, it seems a safe policy to oppose the bill* 


p, e»Si. 
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Mr. Vreeland himself pointed to the impossibility of a radi- 
cal change of the banking system at the moment, urging the 
conclusion that nothing else was left to do but to add additional 
legislation to that already existing, so that in times of ijanic 
a great reservoir might be created which could be instantly 
drawn upon. He referred to the German system under which 
in times of financial stress the legal limit of notes c(nil<l be 
exceeded with the permission of the government and by pay- 
ing a tax of 5 per cent. The suspension of the Bank Act in 
England amounted, in Mr. Vreeland’s opinion, merely to a 
secondary reserve which could be relied upon in times of need. 
He explained the clearing house principle as applied to the 
new legislation and concluded: 

It will not prevent banks which are mismanaged or which 
are looted by their officers from failing, but it will prevent 
the fright growing out of the closing of this class of banks 
from extending into panic and runs upon other hanks. 

The final vote on the bill stood 185 against 145, with 51 
not voting. 

Origin of the Aldrich Bill”® 

Mr. Aldrich had introduced his bill some months earlier, 
offering it on January 7, when it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. It was reported back on 
January 30 with amendments, when it was placed on the 
calendar. Mr. Aldrich addressed the Senate at length in 
reference to his bill on February 10.“^ In referring t(» the 
previous panic and the methods of relief which were used 
to alleviate it, Mr. Aldrich expressed the opinitm that similar 
'relief measures could not be employe<l in the cu.se of anotlwr 
panic, because the Treasury was not in a position tr> make 
increased deposits in national banks and because a very large 
proportion of available bonds were already taken up. The 

^ S 3023, 
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United States furthermore might not be able to command 
large importations of gold. 

There .seems to be but one way in which this can be 
accomplished, namely, by some provision for the authoriza- 
tion of additional notes to be used only in emergency.” 

He continued explaining the action of the Committee, 
■which after thorough consideration had decided to be guided 
by the experience of the great commercial nations. The 
Committee believed the example of Germany the safest prec- 
edent to follow and the one most likely to answer present 
needs successfully. 

The measure provided for a possible emergency issue of 
$500,000,000 of national bank notes to be redeemable by the 
Treasury. They were to be identical in character and tenor 
with the ordinary national bank notes and were to be issued 
to any association by the Secretary of the Treasury, if busi- 
ness conditions in any particular locality demanded additional 
circulation. The banks were required to deposit with the 
Treasury municipal or first-class railroad bonds, of a char- 
acter and in amount satisfactory to the Secretary. These 
notes were to be distributed equitably among banking asso- 
ciations and were to be subject to tax at per cent monthly 
or 6 per cent per annum. 

The remedy we provide is simple, prompt and efficient. 

At any time within 48 hours, if an emergency requires it, 
$500,000,000 of new money can be put into the channels of 
trade to allay public excitement and to meet extraordinary 
demands.** 

Source of Bonds 

As to the criticism that banks did not have or carry the 
securities to be accepted under this bill, Mr. Aldrich pointed 
to the benefits that would, he saw, accrue to the states and 

^ Ihid., p. 17 $ 6 * 
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municipalities which are in constant need of local improve- 
ments. And in regard to the criticism against the use of rail' 
road securities ; 

The Committee recommend the use of first-class railroad 
bonds because they are, the only securities, outside of State 
and municipal bonds, issued by corporations whose public 
records, showing conditions and earnings, as now provided by 
law, would enable the Secretary of the Treasury to definitely 
ascertain the value and the safety of the security. In theory 
and by existing legislation railroad companies are (juasi pub- 
lic corporations and under strict government control ami 
regulation.” 

In answering all other criticisms, which had been offered 
against the kind of security to be accepted behind the emer- 
gency currency, Mr. Aldrich pointed out that, if all the 
national banks should hold the entire amount of bonds neces- 
sary behind an issue of $500,000,000, it would mean the invest- 
ment of but little more than 6 per cent of the total resources 
of such banks. To the critics who wanted a revolutionary 
change of the entire banking system, Mr. Aldrich answered: 

Whenever a monetary system has been adopted or adjusted 
to meet the business and customs of a people, it should not be 
changed in haste, because theorists disapprove, or bank man- 
agers, for selfish interests, declaim against it.” 

In concluding, Mr. Aldrich expressed his belief that there 
could be no reasonable doubt of the effectiveness of the 
measure. 

Discussion of the bill extended over several days. Mr, 
Owen, speaking as a Democrat, heartily approvetl tiu* meas- 
ure because it provided for “emergency notes, secureti hy 
bonds, under a penalty higher than the normal rate of inter- 
est.” He objected, however, that the* emergency issues were 
to be national bank notes in form, thus requiring 6,600 varie- 
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ties to be printed notwithstanding they were really Treasury 
notes, payable in gold or its equivalent. He also protested 
against the rigid limitations under which alone national banks 
could take out this currency, they being prohibited from doing 
so unless an amount of notes equal to 50 per cent of their 
capital was already outstanding and unless their surplus was 
more than 20 per cent, while not even then could a bank under 
any circumstances take out more than an amount equal to its 
capital and surplus. He furthermore criticized the measure 
because it excluded state banks and trust companies from its 
benefits. He was against railroad bonds on account of their 
wide fluctuations. 

Senate Amendments 

Protracted speeches on the Aldrich measure were offered 
during February and March. Various senators advocated 
either a central bank or a guaranty fund or (like Mr. New- 
lands) better legislation for state banks. The reserve 
question was discussed and a provision recommended and sup- 
ported by many that national banks should keep their reserves 
in their own vaults. Mr. Owen offered a substitute amend- 
ment including provision that national banks should be for- 
bidden to invest their funds for speculative purposes. The 
strongest objection, however, was raised against railroad bonds 
as securities behind the emergency notes for the reason of 
their wide fluctuations and because this would put a premium 
«in railroad over other securities. 

It was in view of this discussion that the Committee on 
Finance decidetl tipon some amendments which it offered on 
March 17*® and which were consequently adopted. The first 
amendment pnwidetl that no notes should be issued upon any 
securities in excess of the par value of the bonds deposited. 
The second restored the $9,000,000 limitation on the monthly 
retirement of notes based uixm United States bonds, a provision 
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which was favored by many. The third amendment struck 
from the bill all provisions pertaining to railroad bonds. 

The Committee believed when the hill wa-s reported and 
they now believe, that it would be desirable to have for use as 
a basis for these emergency notes as large an amount as pos- 
sible of available securities. But the Committee find that 
questions are raised in regard to the. use of railroad bonds 
which have no reference to the bill now under consideration — 
questions of the relation between the railroad and the public 
and as to the proper regulations of railroads and of the issue 
of railroad stocks and bonds. Under all these circumstances 
the Committee have thought it better to ask the Senate to 
strike out the provisions which pertain to railroad bonds.” 

An important amendment by Mr. Johnson changed the 
reserve requirement of country banks so as to read that four- 
fifths of the 15 per cent reserves were to be kept in the banks’ 
own'vaults. One-third of the reserves could be kept in such se- 
curities as were required for the emergency currency. The effect 
of the amendment would have been to withdraw about 6 jMir 
cent of the reserves, which up to then were allowed to be kept 
with rtserve agents. Another amendment offered by Mr. Nel- 
son, which was likewise adopted, provided for a similar reserve 
requirement for reserve city banks. Mr. LaFollette’s one 
ariiendment which forbade the loaning of banks to their own 
officers was accepted; not so, however, his provision which 
sought to stop the practice of interlocking directorates. 

The bill was adopted as amended on March 27, 1908. 

The Conference Discussion 

When the House had finally adopted the Vreeland hill and 
had sent it to the Senate, further discussion in that body was 
of little significance or importance. The Senate bill wa.s re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Banking and tlurrency on 
the 15th of May, as a substitute for the House bill. It was the 
Aldrich measure as adopted with some slight amend- 

Ihid.f p. 34.a*. 
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ments but omitting the extensive changes made on the floor. 
The minority on the Committee had unanimously agreed to 
report the bill and to ask for prompt action in order to get 
the measure into conference, Mr. Money, however, explaining 
that although he voted to substitute it for the Vreeland bill, 
because he thought the latter inferior to the Aldrich bill, he 
would go on record as against the Aldrich bill, when it came 
to a final vote. Mr. Culberson thought the amended Aldrich 
bill far more objectionable than the original. Mr. Newlands 
agreed to the clearing house principle in the Vreeland bill but 
wanted it extended so as to include as members also state 
banks, which would -have, to be compelled to come ,up to the 
same requirements in regard to capital and reserves as the 
national banks. 

The Senate insisted upon its amendment and s.sked for 
a conference, l^n the House on the same day, Messrs- Williams 
and Fowler expressed their indignation at the speed wth which 
the legislation had been hurried through by the Republican 
machinery, declaring that the measure was infinitely worse than 
the House bill. 

This measure is worse even than the Aldrich bill, because •• 
it strikes out of the Aldrich bill the feature to provide a pe?).-. 
alty against dishonesty — ^the La Follette amendment, which 
was a good feature in it. It strikes out of the Aldrich bill the 
Johnston amendment to force the banks to keep a certain per- 
centage of their reserves in their own vaults, which was a ‘ 
goo<l feature in the Aldrich bill." 

Mr. Burton thereupon moved to disagree with the Senate 
and sustain the Vreeland bill and to call for a conference. 
His motion was adopted.” 

Pinal Form of Bill 

The conference report as laid before the House on May 
27** was cxplainetl by Mr. Vreeland to be the original House 
bill with stwne parts of the Senate bill in addition. ■ 

M/wZ, p. Sara. " ibii: p. 6376. 7063. 
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To that bill we have added the provision of the Senate hill 
which permits any hank in time of enierfiency with the con- 
sent of the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit public .securi- 
ties — that is, State, county, municipal, and di.strict hoiwls- - 
with the Treasury Department and circulation up to <>o per 
cent may be taken out against it. But it is evident that when 
this provision is incorporated in the House bill all of the criti- 
cism which would lie against the Senate bill .standing alone 
falls to the ground." 

Such criticism had been voiced by bankers all over the 
country, who, in order to avail themselves of the provision of 
the Senate bill, would have been obliged to buy $40O,O(X),0<xj 
or $450,000,000 of these particular bonds which had been 
required to be kept as security against the emergency currency 
under the Aldrich bill. Banks which did not happen to own 
municipal or other like bonds were to be given every facility 
by the conference bill to obtain circulation upon securities 
which they did own, by joining a currency association. 

That portion of the bill which provided that the .same 
reserve should be kept against these emergency notes as again.st 
deposits was changed and a provision adopted according to 
which banks taking out emergency currency .should keep a 
redemption fund of 10 per cent with the Treasury of the 
United States. The rate of taxation was altert*d so as to 
commence at 5 per cent and to increase at the rate of i per 
cent a month until it reached 10 per cent, at which limit it was 
to remain as long as the circulation would stay out. 'fhe com- 
mercial paper was to be two-name and not to run longer than . 
four months. Not to exceed 30 per cent of the capital and 
surplus of the bank should be issued agaiiust commercial 
paper alone. The provision that every state was entitleil to the 
notes apportioned to it out of this $50o,o(,)o,(xx> circulatioti 
was retained. Mr. Vreeland remarked : 

I want to say that the Senate provi.sion haniiunizes jKfr- 
fectly with the House provision in this bill. There is no am- 
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flict between them whatever. It makes a broader base for this 
legislation. It gives banks which desire to purchase and hold 
public bonds the right to take out circulation direct. It gives 
tho.se who do not wish to buy and hold these class of bonds 
the right to use the legal securities in their banks through 
these associations." 


As to the criticism that the bill was not safeguarding the 
interest of the depositor, Mr. Vreeland pointed out that the 
object and purpose of this bill was solely for the benefit of the 
depositors. It was to enable banks to pay their depositors 
upon demand, in order to prevent such a suspension of pay- 
ment as took place on previous occasions. 

Mr. Pujo®’^ congratulated the Republican party upon its 
adoption of the asset' currency idea. Mr. Glass predicted 
that not a single great bank in America, capable of taking 
care; of itself in times of financial stress, would be induced to 
join, a currency association as provided for in the Vreeland 
clause for the purpose of getting emergency currency. “The 
country will have to be in an unhappy state, indeed, to cause 
the formation of such associations.” He also argued that 
there was no likelihood of any emergency, but should there be 
a disturbance in the coming autumn, as had been hinted, no 
relief could possibly come from the bill for the reason that 
about two years would be required by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to get fully prepared for the issue of these new notes. 

Ollie James reproached the conference for having reduced 
.the reserve to a redemption fund of lo per cent and for, not 
having adopted such safeguards as denying directors the right 
to loan to each other depositors’ money. 

Mr. Williams concluded his criticism of the bill by referring 
to the fact that but few days ago the Senate had denounced the 
Vreeland plan as iniquitous and destructive of the best interests 
of the country and that the House, on the other hand, had 
declared the Aldrich bill as “altogether wicked.” 
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But today the great discovery — two iniquities compose a 
perfect good. Neither bill was good enough for either I louse, 
but today both bills combined are good enough for both 
Houses. 

Both Mr. Weeks and Mr. Burton, the latter being the last 
speaker, pointed to the fact that the mea.surc was not intended 
to be a permanent law, but that a time limit of 6 years had 
been inserted in the bill, it being exi)ected either that by that 
time the Commission would have reported in favor of new 
legislation or float experience would recommend prolongation 
of what had been created by this measure. 

The conference report was adopted by a vote of i66 yeas 
against 144 nays.®* 

The consideration of the conference bill in the Senate met 
with obstruction and it was not before the third day of debate 
that a vote could be taken. Debate was closed on the 30th of 
May. Mr. Aldrich in his introductory speech confined him- 
self to a short explanation of the new features that had been 
adopted, namely Sections i and 2, containing the Vreeland 
provision for currency associations, which provision in effect 
constituted an alternative plan to the Senate bill. 

The critics of the bill in extended speeches urged argu- 
' ments similar to those which had been heard in the lloust?, 
chiefly the argument that the Senate would act inconsistently 
if it now adopted a provision which it had flatly rejected on 
former occasions. The smaller banks were given no fair 
chance and there was really no need for legislation. Mr. Owen . 
again urged that the notes ought to be the direct notes of the 
United States Treasury and not of the various tiational bank.s, 
of which there were over 6,000 in existence, which meant that 
about 6,000 different kinds of notes, each <liffering in form 
from the others, although substantially alike, had to l)e provided 
for. He also pointed to the fact that no adequate remedy was 
provided for the relief of the state banks, which had two- 

^Ibid,, p 7077. 
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thirds of al! the banking power in the United States, an argu- 
ment still more extensively developed by Mr. Newlands,” who 
again tlcmonstrated the inadequacy of the reserve provisions 
as reganls the state banks. 

I protest against this system of legislating for only one- 
thinl of the banking system of the country. I protest against 
this system which perfects only the national banks of the 
country and absolutely ignores the great power of the union 
of the States to require security and safety from the State 
banks themselves in the interest of the, general business of ;the 
country and of commerce, interstate and foreign." 

Effect of Law of 1908 

The adoption of the Aldrich- Vreeland Law was not fol- 
lowed by any immediate progress in the organization of the 
national currency associations for which it provided. Diffi- 
culties shortly appeared growing out of the fact that the terms 
of the legislation were too loose to permit of effective! organiza- 
tion under it. Eventually a good many currency' organizations 
were formed, but only under the urgency 6f war conditions 
and as a result of amendments introduced by tongress into 
the original legislation. The law soon came to be reco|^ized 
by the more advanced bankers in the community, as well as • 
by banking and currency theorists, as merely an experimental 
step. It was not satisfactory to any element iii the community 
and as the defective character of its language came to be better 
, and better understood, there was an increasing demand for 
something of a more thoroughgoing nature. 

The appointment of the National Monetary Commission, 
ff»r which provision had been made in the act itself, in a sense 
tended to check further discussion pending the time when the 
Commission should make a final report. Nevertheless not a 
few flankers as well as students of the currency and banking 
questions continued to concern themselves with discussion of 
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the lines along which reform legislation would have If) prooetal 
During the years 1908-1911 there may l)e traced in a \.inet\ 
of quarters the beginnings of a definite recognition that the 
old style of currency reform was now practically out of date 
and that it would be necessary to develop a very much more 
extensive and thorough kind of legislation if anv eO’cetive 
results were expected During these years there may be noteil 
also a decided spread of the central bank philosophy, due to a 
belief that what had been done with success in ICurope would 
eventually have to be done in the United States. Some, it is 
true, still clung to the idea of a closer imitation of the ('ana- 
dian banking system, but even these began to recogni/e that 
the great merit of the Canadian banking system did not lie 
exclusively in its flexible note issue but was found in its hrancli 
bank plan. The introduction of branch banking into the 
United States was regarded as politically impossible. In the 
course of the years in question many large banks resorted to 
a roundabout method of obtaining the benefits of branch bank 
ing through the purchase of smaller banks and trust companies 
and through the adoption of various methods of tying the 
stock of such concerns to their own. They were of the opin- 
ion that the amendment of the National Banking Act to per 
mit branch banking freely was out of the (luestion, and they 
therefore sought to get at the same end by indirection, although 
with the full knowledge and consent of the Comjitroller’s ofVice 
in Washington. But this more wide.spread recognition of the 
true character of the Canadian system an«l this incre.'ising' 
tendency to discontinue the undue emphasis which had been 
placed upon note issue helped, in a decided fashion to 
strengthen the central banking movement. As to what kind 
of central bank to provide for, there was, however, no con 
sensus of opinion. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NATIONAL MONETARY COMMISSION 
Scope of Work 

Much more significant than the actual currency sections was 
the provision of the Aldrich- Vreeland Act which called for 
the appointment of a commission to be known as the National 
Monetary Commission and to consist entirely of members of 
the Senate and House. This Commission was immediately 
organized and continued to do sporadic work until March, 
1912, when it was dissolved by virtue of an act of Congress 
passed in the preceding August, just before the close of the 
special session of Congress summoned by President Taft for 
the discussion of the reciprocity question. 

Persons employed by the National Monetary Commission 
prepared a large series of books on various historical and cur- 
rent phases of the banking question, but the feature of its 
work which became politically important is found in a bill 
drafte<l under the auspices of the Commission and finally laid 
l>efore Congress with a brief accompanying report giving the 
reasons for the measure. 'Htis measure was at once intro- 
' iluccd into t!ongress by Senator Theodore E. Burton, himself 
a meml)er of the C'ommission, and was referred to the Senate 
h'insincc C Committee.’ It at once liecame an issue between the 
]K>Iitical parties and gave rise to a formidable “movement” 
charged to secure its adoption. 

'I'hc action taken in creating the National Monetary Com- 
fnissii)n. and in thus iwrinitting it to prepare a bill for use as 
a basis of legislation, if not to be the actual form of such legis- 
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lation, was in line with the system winch, as alrcruly scfn, had 
been characteristic of ('on^n'css (liiriii <4 the i)rect*<hni: iUviulr 
The plan of having such a bill prepared and placed beion* 
Congress by some other than the regular committees intiustisl 
with that duty was thus the lineal successor of tlu* nifthiul 1>\ 
which the Gold Standard Law of igoo was prepared, and h\ 
which the House had acted upon the Vh’eeland Law, but g;t\e 
rise to some unexpected results. 

Inactivity of Commission 

The National Monetary Commission was not, it <eeni< fair 
to say, especially concerned or anxious about the work bef<jre 
it. Congress had regarded the new Commission w'lth cus- 
tomary cynicism and had sought to make it a .source of patnni- 
age. Senator Aldrich had rejected the idea of having “evptTt” 
members of the Commission, plainly expressing his opinion 
that Congress could ‘‘hire’* all the experts it wanted, *an(l had 
confined its membership to members of the House and Senate 
Places upon it had been distributed by the leaders without 
much regard to fitness; and, although the C'ommis.sion held 
some hearings, while members of it visited ICurope an<I there 
collected a series of “interviews”" and other data, it i.-- vvHl 
established that neither the Commission itself nor it^ individual 
members had much direct share in the jirejiaratioii of what 
later came to be known as the “Aldrich hill.” As to tin* atithor 
ship or origin of this measure many stories, most of them 
doubtless legendary or apocryphal, have been pnblisltetl b>' 
various Boswells Probably, as with nu)St such pieces of work, 
it was not the re.sult of any one person’s activity. 'Hie intei 
esting matter in that connection is not an historical analysis oi 
personalities or personal history but rather the general char 
acter of the auspices and influences under which it w'as pre 
pared. 


^Report of National Monetary C'omim^siun, .S I)o«' »•»", ..j* 
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Origin of Commission Bill 

The measure was not the work of Senator Aldrich himself. 
Mr Aldrich never claimed the specific authorship of it, and 
curiously enough, said little in support of the measure. He 
had been for years past known as an opponent both of cen- 
tral banking, “elastic currency,” and nearly every other idea 
embodied in the Monetary Commission’s bill. He had, more- 
over, upon his return from the Commission’s visit to Europe 
in the autumn of 1910, taken a position directly opposed to 
some of the fundamental notions of the Aldrich measure (later 
to be prepared and published). At that time he had declared 
himself deeply impressed with the central banking institutions 
of Europe and with their methods, and had advocated a cen- 
tral banking institution, modeled somewhat upon European 
lines, for the United States. This, however, as was later to 
appear, was anything but acceptable to the leaders of the bank- 
ing profession in the United States. 

Mr. Aldrich’s apparent conversion to central banking 
promptly gave way to the plan which was shortly to be em- 
bodied in the Aldrich bill. That measure was prepared during 
1911, was laid before President Taft at sessions at the White 
I louse attended by representatives of the larger banking insti- 
tutions, and was eventually approved. Its terms were in some 
measure kept secret until officially announced by the Commis- 
sion when they were given to the public in a statement reading 
as follows : 

The National Monetary Commission, composed of sixteen Mem- 
Iwrs of lK>th Houses of Congress, representing- both of the great 
political rtartics and all sections of the United States, has made a 
unanimous report in presenting a detailed plan for the reform of our 
banking and currency .sy.stcm. 

This plan has been widely di.scussed throughout the United States 
for the past year. As !i result of .such discussion and criticism many 
ch.'iiig«s have been made in it. No one man nor all the members of 
the rotnmission may claim ciedit for this plan of financial .eform. ft' 
is the CiimiMisite result of the study and discussion of the pa.st three 
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years by thousands of men best qualified to consider such a subject. 
This plan has received the practical endorsement of all the bankers of 
the United States. It is approved by practically all of the professor ^ 
of political economy and financial writers. It has been ai>prov<‘d l)\ 
many bodies of business men after a Ihorouj^^h study of its provision , 
The practical men and the men of theory have agreed tqion tln^ jiro 
posed measure. Those who approve and those who oppose this plan 
are agreed that our banking and currency system is antiquated and 
dangerous and should be radically reformed. 

Importance of Banking Reform 

It is generally agreed that the reform of our banking and currenev 
system is the most important question before the people of tiu‘ Lhnted 
States. Why is it so important? Because all other businessts red 
upon our banking .system and when it breaks down they break down 
with it. We have had a money panic on an average of about tmee in 
ten years for the pa.st half century, ft is my opinion that they have 
brought more losses and .suffering to the American people than all tiie 
wars 111 which they have been engaged, barring alone the loss oi lift* 
and limb. People have almost come to regard inomw panu's a", a di- 
pensation of Providence, like eartlKpiakcs and cyclones, winch \\v mud 
bear with resignation and from which there is no esca])e Ihit in the 
opinion of economists and financiers, both in this c<ninlr\ and aliroad, 
these money panics are entirely unnece.ssary. If they are preventable 
is it not almost a crime to permit them to continue to sweep ovei the 
country with all the losses and suffering which they bring in tbeii 
wake ? 

How can we be sure that they arc unnecessary and preventabio ' 
Because the great nations across the sea, our conipetitiu'v tor tlie lra«lr 
of the world, with their long experience and scientific banking ''V,>tein% 

♦ 

have not had a money panic in from fifty to one hundred years. Tht^ 
great countries abroad no longer have money panics from cause-^ 
which precipitate them in this country. d'Inw have failure oi crop 
and business depressions and wars and rumor', of war.> much moic 
often than we do, but these conditions abroad no longer lesult in monev 
panics and runs upon hanks. Does anyone doulit that a faihne siudi a. 
that of the Baring Brothers of London in 180-2, had it occuned in the 
United States, would have precipitated a panic? Similar failtireN havt* 
happened in France and Germany but the hanking machinery ot thf*'e 
countries is such that they were able to withstand the .'.hock. 
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Effect of Panics 

We are all familiar with the effects of money panics. They involve 
runs upon solvent banks in different parts of the country, the closing 
of numbers of banks, general suspension of cash payments by banks, 
the breaking down of domestic exchange, premium upon cash, calling 
in of loans so far as possible, stocks thrown upon the exchange at 
'ruinous prices, railroads in the hands of receivers, the closing of fac- 
tories, hundreds of thousands and sometimes millions of people thrown 
out of employment and others working at reduced pay, widespread 
losses and suffering among the people. It usually takes years for con- 
fidence to return and for business to regain its former level. High 
prices are largely attributable to panics because business men feel that 
they must make the largest profit possible when business is good, to 
offset the losses of the panic years when they come. American busi- 
ness life has been a succession of feast and famine. 

Not a Banker’s Question 

Banks and bankers are less interested in currency reform than 
manufacturers or farmers or wage earners. No one will dispute that 
wage earners suffer more from money panics than bankers when he 
remembers the millions out of employment following the panic of 
x8c; 3; and when we remember the prices of farm products during that 
same period you will concede that farmers are vitally interested in a 
banking and currency system which will prevent panics. 

Until the panic of 1907 the great mass of our people believed that 
our banking and currency system was well adapted to the business 
needs of the country. Great panics of preceding years were attributed 
by the people to other reasons, but in 1907 we had no excuse for a 
panic except lack of stability in our system and a lack of confidence by 
the people, and particularly by the bankers themselves, in our system. 
There was no prospective change in our tariff laws. After a great 
contest the gold standard had been fixed in our statutes, the silver pur- 
chasing act had long been repealed. It was a time of great prosperity ; 
railroads were overwhelmed with freight, factories were filled with 
orders and our people were fully employed at high wages. To most of 
our people the panic of 1907 came like a bolt out of a clear sky. 

We may admit that there had been over-expansion of business in 
its relation to available capital, but should our monetary system not be 
such as to give warning to the people through rising rates of interest? 
It may be said that the panic was precipitated because speculators had 
obtained control of some of the great banks of New York City. But 
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speculators will always exist, and if the bankers of the cotintty and tlu‘ 
people have confidence in our bankini^ system, why shoukl the whole 
country suffer panic because of the acts of a few’ If our system will 
not bear up under its own wei|?ht in time of prospeiity and peace 
what would be the result in time of war ? 


Faults of Our System 

The banking and currency systems of all of the great countries of 
Europe have been revolutionized during the past fifty years. As a 
result of their longer experience every great commercial country 
abroad has adopted the principle of centralization of note issue umltT 
Government supervision and centralization of cash reserves of bank<. 
During the last fifty years the business of banking in the United States 
has increased enormously. We have about twenty-five thousand iiuli- 
vidual banks but our banking laws have remained sub.stantially the 
same as they were when the National Bank Act w'as passe<l during 
the Civil War. Our bank notes, upon which we should <lepen(i for 
elasticity in the volume of our money, are still issued by a multitude 
of widely scattered banks, and regardless of the needs of the business. 
This method has been discarded by every great commercial ctmntry 
abroad, commencing with England in 1884. 

The reserves against our fourteen billion of deposits in the bank-^ 
of the country, are scattered among a multitude of banks with no jut;- 
vision for centralizing them in unlimited amounts wherever and wlu^n- 
ever needed. Under our system, the Treasury Department, wlum it 
has a large surplus, and half a dozen of the great hanks in Xew V»irk 
City act as our central banks, but that they are not fitted to perform 
the functions of the central banks abroad is shown by the tact tiiat 
they have broken down in every time of severe strain. 


Home-Owned Banks Are Best 

Our system of having thousands of independent hanks, owned and 
managed in each city and town, is one that is satisfactory to the 
country. Our people would not be satisfied witlt tlie brrnich Imtik 
system in use in the great countrie.s abroad, tiiulcr wiiicli u few great 
banks are located in Paris or Loudon or Berlin and the country 
covered with their branches. Doubtless our independent banks, ovuied 
in each community, have been a large factor in the development of 
our country. The trouble with our system i.s tliat it breaks down 

IL cohesion; there is tiothing to hhal 

the thousands of banking units together. The moment fmancia! irmUU 
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approaclies tenvS of thousands of individual banks, instead of uniting 
their resources to fight the common enemy — distrust and lack of con- 
fidence- — commence fighting each other for reserve money, urged by 
the instinct of self-preservation. If a panic starts in New York or 
Chicago, other cities do not send money to help extinguish it but rather 
attempt to draw away money which they may have there. 

Our system, then, lacks leadership and a method of co-operation 
betweeti the banks, fixed and regulated by law, under which their 
mighty resources can be used to ward off panic and distrust. 

System of Note Issue 

• It is difficult to imagine how our system of note issue could be 
worse. It is upon the bank note issue that we should depend for 
elasticity in our volume of money. Under any proper system the 
volume of money increases as business increases and decreases in the 
same way. The history of our bank note issue shows that the needs 
of business have very little to do with the volume of bank notes. 
During almost every period of expansion in business for more than 
thirty years our volume of bank notes has decreased. During the 
periods when business was prostrate, as from 1892 to 1897, the volume 
of our bank notes was largely increased. This is because the volume 
of our bank notes depends upon the price of government bonds and 
not upon the needs of business. 

Reforms Needed 

Two great reforms, then, are needed in our system. First, a cur- 
rency based upon gold and commercial paper endorsed by banks, 
which will be responsive to the needs of business. Its increase and 
decrease should be automatic. Following the example of the other 
great nations of the world, this note issue should come from a central 
organization, under regulation of law. 

Second, a mobilization of a part of our cash reserves, say four or 
five hundred millions of dollars, in the hands of some central organi- 
zation where it can be used instantly and in overwhelming amounts 
wherever needed. 

These two principle.s have been adopted by every independent 
civilizctl nation in the world except our own, although the method of 
applying them varies in different countries. 

What wc must do is to adopt these financial principles and adapt 
them to the cUfferent conditions and needs of the United States. This 
does not mean that wc could set up here the bank of France, or 
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of England, or of Germany, or the United States hank of Andrew 
Jackson’s time. None of thece would be suitable for the conditions 
prevailing in the United States. Our people are especially afraid k‘sl 
such an organization, if created, shall fall under tlie control (»f great 
financial interests or become the subject of political contention. It 
must be absolutely plain to our people that neither of these things can 
happen and that the paper money issued shall be as good a.s the prestnif 
bond secured currency. 

The National Reserve Association 

I believe that any intelligent man, who will study and understand 
the plan of the National Monetary Commission, will admit that it is a 
plan under which money panics will be impossible, interest rates lower 
and more uniform, and financial or political control impossible. It 
embodies the best thought and discussion on the subject of the last 
three years. The legislative committee of the American Bankers 
Association, composed of more than twenty prominent bankers repre- 
senting every section of the United States, after careful study has 
pronounced the plan fundamentally sound, recommending, however, 
some changes in its organization. It has been unanimously approver! 
by professors of political economy and financial writers both in this 
country and in Europe. 

Management of Reserve Association De-centralized 

This plan creates a National Reserve Association locaterl in Wa'-h 
ington, with an authorized capital of about three hundrerl mill ir ms 
of dollars. It can do business only with banks and with the govern ' 
ment. Any bank which reaches a fixed standard, state or national, 
may be a stockholder to the extent of ten per cent of it.s own capital 
The stock is non-transferable and can not be voted by proxy, 'Fhe 
Governor is appointed by the President of the United States, from a 
list of names, however, selected by the directors of the Reserve Ass«*- 
ciation. Under this plan the management is de-ccntralize<L Umler 
this plan, while the note issue and portion of the cash reserves are 
centralized, the management is de-cenlralized so that the whole cotiutry 
is equitably represented. Under this plan the country is divided into 
fifteen districts. The board of directors consists of forty-six members 
and each one of the fifteen districts elects its own meinliers of the 
board. Fifteen directors must be selected who shall not he hanker.s tir 
legislators but who shall fairly represent the industrial, agricultural and 
commercial interests of the country. 
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The dividends which the Reserve Association may pay to stock- 
holders are limited to five per cent, the balance of its earnings going 
into the Treasury of the United States. The Reserve Association 
may purchase short-time commercial paper but it can not loan upon 
stocks or bonds nor purchase stocks or bonds, except bonds of the 
United States. 

It may issue bank notes based upon fifty per cent of gold in its 
vaults and commercial paper endorsed by banks. 

The National Reserve Association is exactly opposite in principle 
to the United States Bank of Andrew Jackson's time. That bank 
was a great monopoly ; it was a money making machine ; it existed for 
the benefit of those who owned it; it was the enemy and competitor 
of every other bank in existence; it established branches in all cities 
of the country ; there was no limit upon the dividends it might pay ; it 
was simply a great monopoly chartered by law. 

The National Reserve Association will be created for the purpose 
of fighting and preventing monopoly. It will be impossible for it to 
monopolize because its powers are limited by law. It will have no 
purpose to monopolize because all of its earnings above five per cent 
will go into the United States Treasury. If the dividends of the 
Standard Oil Company could be limited by law to five per cent and 
the balance of its earnings go into the Treasury of the United States, 
it is evident that its whole incentive towards monopoly would be 
destroyed. 

Keep It Out of Politics 

The reform of our banking and currency system must be kept 
out of politics. There is no present division between parties upon 
this subject. It should be studied from a scientific and economic stand- 
point rather than from the standpoint of partisan politics. 

The bankers through their state organizations, the business men 
through their trade organizations, and intelligent people generally 
should study the subject, agree upon the plan best suited for all parts 
of the country and then demand of Congress that it be enacted into law. 

Character of Banking Influence 

ITiere can be no doubt that the Aldrich bill was prepared 
under the general influence or supervision of the larger bank- 
ers. Members of Congress, both Republican and Democratic, 
have positively asserted that they had never seen it until shortly 
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before it was presented to the C'ommissioii, apjn’oved In it 
(some meml)ers transmitting^ favorable votes by felejoai'li 
without having seen the measure), and citiiekly ordered given 
to the public. These facts regarding its history throw light 
upon its peculiar subsequent experience and fully e.xplain the 
reason wdiy it never appealed to the public. 'I'lu-re was no 
popular support for, or understanding of it — no body of o|nn 
ion which could be regarded as demanding or warnniting it 
The only chance of forcing it through Congress lay in the con- 
tinuance of supremacy on the part of those who had made 
thetjnselves responsible for it. 

But, strangely enough, just as the ground had been pre- 
pared for the adoption of some measure — a measure which, as 
things have turned out, would completely revolutionize the 
existing banking system — conditions in Congress suddenly 
changed. The control of the lower chamber slipped out of the 
hands of the old-line Republicans and into those of the Demo- 
crats, while in the Senate the development of the direct primary 
.system and the general uprising against the methods of boss 
rule 'broke down the old personal machine which had been 
erected by Mr. Aldrich. When the Monetary Commi.ssjon 
finally made ready to report, it found the political ground 
upon which it rested so completely cut aw’ay that no sure 
footing was left. The report of the (Tommission fell ilead 
upon a- House wholly alienated from the personal control, 
and from the party which had been dominant wlwn the 
Commission was created; while in the Senate nearly as much . 
hostility to its work was manifested. It was no longer true 
that masterful leaders in either hou.se could force a bill of their 
own making upon the legislative bnaiich of the government, 
nor was it the case that the support of the.se leader.s even 
afforded any genyine strength to the measure. I f anything, 
such support was a source of weakness. 'I'his whole ques- 
tion of the legislation was thus made dependent upon its 
intrinsic merit and upon the capacity of the machinery jiro- 
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vidfci in cither house for considering and forwarding such 
a hill. 

Provisions of Bill 

The outlines of the Monetary Commission measure were 
at the time of its inception fully discussed and at that time 
became thoroughly well known to all who had the slightest 
interest in the general subject. That the bill itself was more 
carefully worked out, more fully elaborated, had been sub- 
mitted to and approved by more different groups interested 
in banking reform than any similar bill theretofore offered 
for a long time past, there can be no question. That the bill 
was a startlingly new or especially ingenious proposal nobody 
would contend. Practically every idea contained in it could 
be found in bills which had already been offered to the coun- 
try, while its underlying thought, like that of its predecessors, 
was founded upon the clearing house experience of the 
United States. Its novelties lay in features erroneously 
foisted upon or incorporated into it as the result of regret- 
table special influence or through misconception of the appli- 
cations of Kuropean experience in the administration of central 
banking. 

But time obscures details and there has sprung up a 
legendary history or interpretation of -the Aldrich measure 
which calls for correction if contemporary banking problems 
are to be understood in the light of the past. A brief sketch 
of the chief elements of the Aldrich or Monetary Commis- 
sion bill thus becomes essential and will be furnished in the 
next few pages. 

Mr. Aldrich’s Argument . 

The first public announcement of the Aldrich measure 
was officially made in a communication addressed by Senator 
Aldrich to the National Monetary ,Commi.ssion itself and en- 
tit!t‘<! “Suggested Plan for Monetary Legislation submitted 
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to the National Monetary Commission by Hon. Nelson W. 
Aldrich, Document 784, Senate, 61st ( 3 ongrc,ss, 3r<l Scs.sion.” 
This bore the date of January 16, 191 r. The report of the 
National Monetary Commission to which reference is u.sttally 
made was a later document and was dated January 8, 1912. 
Although some progress occurred between these twf) dates, the 
proposal taking form as an actual bill submitted in the latter 
document, the measure thus formulated followed substan- 
tially the lines whicn had been adopted by Mr. Aldrich in i()i t 
in his earlier suggestion. The object of the (irigii\al sugges- 
tion, as indicated by Mr. Aldrich, was to “permit the ff)rnia- 
tion of an association of all the banks of the country," 
designed to end the condition in which there had been de- 
veloped “a great number of isolated units each wrjrking 
within a limited circle and each of necessity governed by it.s 
own immediate interests without reference to what wouhl he 
for the greatest good of all.” 

Prior to the publication of Mr. Aldrich’s suggestions, 
there had been a session at the White House at which tlic 
general idea of the measure had been discussed with bankers 
and representatives of citizens’ associations, and the proposal 
practically represented the joint consensus of opinion which 
had thus been arrived at. As elsewhere noted, the National 
Monetary Commission itself was probably less "on the inside" 
in respect to this measure than almost any other group in the 
country, in so far as it consisted of persons really concerncfl in 
the development of banking legislation. 'I'he Commission, in 
fact, had no knowledge, as individual members of it have often 
stated, of what had been decided by the chairman tintil the 
time arrived when publication of the plans agreed uihhi was 
near at hand, and when therefore they were submitted to the 
Commission for an approval which was unanimou.sly given. 
The actual report of the Commission submitted in Kjij wn.s 
in fact unanimously signed by all members of the organiza- 
tion. 
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Combination of Banks 

The Aklrich hill thus offered was essentially a plan for 
a combination designed to embrace all of the banks of the 
country which might determine to accept membership in it. 
This combination was to be called the National Reserve 
Association and its capital was to amount to 20 per cent of the 
paid-up capital of all eligible member banks. Not less than 
$100,000,000 was to be paid in before business could be un- 
dertaken and the head office was to be located in Washington. 
Banks of every kind were to be permitted to subscribe to the 
stock, provided that state banks and trust companies so sub- 
scribing were to comply with the capitalization regulations of 
national banks in the same places, and otherwise to conform 
to some of the essential requirements of the National Bank- 
ing Law. The institution was to have branches, fifteen in 
number, whose locality was generally described, the entire 
country being divided into fifteen districts. An organization 
committee was to group the subscribing banks in each dis- 
trict into local associations and each such association was to 
have a board of directors partly chosen by the banks of the 
association itself. Each such local association was to elect a 
voting representative and these voting representatives were 
to choose the board of directors of the district branch. The 
National Reserve Association itself was to have a board of 
directors of fifteen persons, one chosen by the board of 
directors of each of the branches, and of fifteen additional 
directors chosen from among the business men of the dis- 
trict and of nine others to be chosen after a somewhat differ- 
ent method of selection. 

Type of Control 

A body of seven ex-oflficio members of the board were to 
constitute a permanent group regularly operating the reserve 
u.*$sociation and including in its membership the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Com- 
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merce and Labor, and the Comptroller of the (urreiicy. C>ne 
of these sev^n was to be the governor of the reserve association 
and two others deputy governors. Provision was made for the 
election of an executive committee of the reserve association 
with the governor, deputy governors, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency as members. The reserve association as thus 
organized was to rediscount paper for its members and to hold 
deposits for them but without interest thereon, hold deposits 
for the government, fix rates of discount and publish them, 
issue notes, invest in United States bonds, opeji banking 
accounts in foreign countries, and trade in paper abroad. A 
report was required to be filed with the Comptroller of the 
Currency once a week and national bank examiners were to be 
required to file their reports concerning the condition of mem- 
ber banks in duplicate, one copy with the reserve association 
and one with the Comptroller of the Currency. National banks 
were forbidden to continue the issue of circulating notes and 
provision was made whereby the reserve association could 
purchase their government bonds held as security behind such 
circulation, converting, the bonds so bought into 3 per cent 
bonds and issuing its own notes as the national bank notes 
were presented for redemption. The reserve association was 
to assume the direct responsibility for such notes as fast as it 
purchased the bonds or^ which they w,ere based. 'Phe reserve 
association was required to hold a cash reserve behind its 
outstanding notes amounting to 50 per cent, but was allowed 
to let this reserve decline on condition of payment of a spe- 
cial tax graduated according to the reduction. A special tax 
on notes issued in excess of $900,000,000 was also to be levietl. 
Special concessions were made to national banks for the pur 
pose of rendering their business more profitable. 'Pliey were 
allowed to use a greater latitude in the investment of their 
time deposits and were given a somewhat larger iwnver of 
lending upon real estate. They were authorizetl to accept 
bills and drafts under -specified conditions and authority was 
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granted them to unite for the purpose of jointly establishing 
foreign trade banks. 

Criticism of Measure 

The Aldrich bill as just briefly sketched was essentially a 
measure of the same kind that had been frequently recom- 
mended and discussed in time past. As will be seen at a later 
point its essential provisions were the same as those which had 
made their appearance in the Fowler and Miihleman bills as 
well as elsewhere, and contained little that was new. The im- 
portant features of the measure lay in the fact fhat it was' a 
bolder and more daring proposal than any that had preceded 
it, that it grouped together many suggestions which 'had 
previously taken form only in a sporadic ahd isolated way, 
and that it afforded a more carefully worked out and more 
ccm.sistcnt whole than was furnished in perhaps any of the 
earlier measures. 

The criticism legitimately to be brought against the bill 
was found in the fact that it was so exclusively a bankers’ 
measure. It did not seek to interfere with the existing evils 
of banking which grew out of the reserve city deposit system 
whereby banks all over the country were authorized to count 
balances with city banks as part of their reserves, nor did it 
make any distinct provision for ending the evils of the clear- 
ing house system and introducing a r%ime of uniform and 
moderate exchange charges. It fell into the serious error of 
suj)iK)sing (and this was constantly urged in later utterances 
by members of the Commission and others) that the rate of 
discount to be fixed by the association could be wisely made 
uniform throughout the United States. Failing to provide 
for any unified deposit reserve, it was driven to adopt the 
obsolescent (lerman plan of i.ssuing notes to be used as re- 
.stTves by member banks and permitting these notes to remain 
idle or <Ieatl in the vaults of the several institutions with no 
necess.nry provision for insuring their redemption. To some 
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it seemed a ground for criticism that, in addition to these 
objections of general and theoretic nature, the measure should 
have given the control so fully into the hands of the larger 
banks of the country by providing for a voting control based 
upon capitalization. Remembering that this voting control 
was coupled with an apparent concession to the political powers 
which was largely nominal, and remembering the long life of 
the charter — ^fifty years — as well as many other provisiotiiS cal- 
culated to work in the interest of permanency and inde- 
pendence, there is no resisting the conviction that the new 
measure would have established a central bank of unpre- 
cedented power and authority whose function it would have 
been to support its members but whose funds were quite clearly 
to be used primarily for the sake of the larger members (dis- 
counting being limited to the amount of a bank’s capital) while 
it seemed probable that an inelastic and more or less unsound 
note issue might have easily resulted from the provisions of 
this proposed law. 

Lack of Support 

The Aldrich bill was speedily introduced into the Senate 
but attracted comparatively little support. The feeling of the 
public at the time was undoubtedly adverse to any such meas- 
ure and was unduly suspicious toward any kind of banking 
reform which even squinted in the direction of centralization. 
Much more was it sure to be hostile to a measure framed as 
had been the Aldrich bill and intended to give to the hanks 
extensive and valuable privileges. 

A critical estimate of the work of the National Monetary 
Commission really amounts to a critical estimate of the 
Aldrich bill itself and this can be more effectively rendered at a 
later point in the present volume, after careful study has been 
given to the process by which the Federal Reserve Act was 
gradually developed. Such a study will throw light u{>on many 
of the aspects of the Aldrich bill which necessarily escape at- 
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tention in a first reading or which are passed over by those 
who deal with the subject from a purely abstract standpoint. 
The Aldrich bill never received thorough discussion either in 
committee or on the floor of either house of Congress. Nor 
was the discussion given to it by publicists very much more 
satisfactory, since it assumed a partisan tone almost from the 
beginning. What is said here, therefore, is intended merely 
by way of preliminary estimate and is offered primarily for 
the purpose of giving to the Aldrich measure its true status as 
a predecessor of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Relation to Federal Reserve Act 

As will be seen in a later chapter, the Aldrich bill by 
reason of its almost immediate adoption by the leaders of the 
Republican party, by reason, too, of its indorsement by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and indirectly by the President of 
the United States, was unquestionably the leading proposal 
before the country at the time when the actual formulation 
of the Federal Reserve Act was begun. In framing the lat- 
ter measure, accordingly, constant reference was made to the 
Aldrich bill, both for the purpose of taking from it anything 
which seemed to be of value and for the purpose of avoiding 
those features which obviously violated the canons of sound 
and scientific banking. It must be regarded, therefore, as 
having been an influence of a high rank in the general 
monetary and l>anking discussion which preceded and fol- 
lowed its publication. Coming as it did as the latest in a long 
series of Ijanking proposals and drawing as it did freely upon 
its pretleccssors, the measure must be regarded as embodying 
much of the cliscu.ssion of the preceding decade or two. In 
a certain sense it, like the Fowler bill and the Federal Reserve 
Act, was t>ased upon the experience of American banks in 
organizing thcm.sclvc8 for mutual protection through the issu- 
ance of emergency currency during the periodic crises and 
sHsiK'iisions which had occurred from time to time in former 
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•years. To the Monetary Commission, therefore, may frcelj 
be given the credit of having developed and pnt before tlu 
country, or at all events of having spon-sored, a mea.siire which 
rendered concrete and definite the aspirations of the larger 
banks. It did something which the academic di.scussion of the 
preceding years had failed to accompliiih, since it c)flfered as 
a distinct proposal a measure which could be used at least as 
a basis for discussion. This was an important service even 
though a careful analysis of the material compiled and pub- 
lished by the National Monetary Commission in its stu<ly of 
foreign banking largely fails to sustain the essential pro- 
visions of the Aldrich measure. There was, indeed, but little 
connection between the scientific work done by the Commis- 
sion and its practical proposals of legislation. Doubtless the 
work it did had an effect in building up a substructure of in- 
terest in and knowledge about the banking question which wa.s 
of service when the time came for an actual effort to secure 
legislation from Congress. Beyond this the measure must 
be regarded as having been little more than a fine gesture — a 
declaration on the part of important financial interest.^ of the 
extent to which they were willing to go in what was called 
"banking reform.” It was regrettable that when the actual 
work of legislation began no small proportion of the prf>- 
visitms of the Aldrich bill taken over in one form or another 
int(/ the Federal Reserve Act was antagonized by the financial 
community which had praised them. 

I < * 

PropagMda Work 

One outcome of the work of the Natiotial Monetary Com* 
mission which may or may not have been expected by thoiie 
who began or furthered its work was the establishment of 
various organizations for the promotion of legislation. It 
was not long after the Commission had finished its work be* 
fore the banking and bu.siness interests of the country whi^ 
had desired to obtain correction of the principal evils under 
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which the nation was suffering perceived that, since the pro- 
ponents of tile Aldrich measure had lost their hold on Con- 
gress, it would be necessary to organize public opinion in 
onler to convince (jongress of the necessity of taking some 
action. The question whether to make the organizations 
that might be established work toward the enactment of the 
Aldrich bill itself or make them work toward the acceptance of 
general principles, leaving the precise form in which these 
principles were to be embodied, to be worked out by the mem- 
bers of Congress themselves, was a disputed point from the 
very beginning. It would seem that there were many who 
thought it best to make demand for the enactment of the 
Aldrich bill, leaving Congress then to amend it as might be 
deemed best, in the course of the actual legislative discussion. 
Other counsels, however, prevailed and the result was to bring 
about the organization of public opinion along lines whose pur- 
pose it was to advocate general principles. It was not strange 
that in such organizations there should have been many who 
believed that eventually the strength that might be developed 
would be turned toward the actual support of the Aldrich bill 
as the foremost legislative proposal then before the country. 
That this opinion was positively expressed more or less openly 
during the three years from 1910 to 1913 and that it in no 
small degree colored the work that was actually done by the 
orgjinizations which interested themselves in the currency and 
banking question, was also a natural outcome. 

Attitude of Economists , 

'rhe attitude of the economists of the country toward the 
question of l»anking reform subsequent to the adoption of 
the Aldrich- Vreeland Law was one of peculiar and almost 
aiifunalons character. Although, as already seen, there had 
Iwen conipfiratively little economic discussion of the banking 
re form movement from any standjwint which involved the 
ttrganizatiim of a central hank or of any centializing mecha- 
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nism, the academic community was inclined to fall into line 
with the movement toward a central bank and to make l)ut 
little opposition to it. Several good rea.sons for thi.s attitude 
can be mentioned. Perhaps the most obvious was the fact 
that study of the banking history of the United States and 
of foreign countries undoubtedly led the mind instinctively 
toward the acceptance of the central bank idea as the basis for 
banking reform. It was not only logically attractive but was 
also supported and buttressed by the facts of history aiul of 
local experience. Contemporary observation in Europe tended 
also to sustain the notion of a central bank. Another reason 
for the fairly general support accorded to the central banking 
idea was the tendency of the larger banking institutions of 
the country to favor the notion. There was always a tendency 
of academic observers to be influenced in some measure by the 
testimony of practical men, not only because of their im- 
mediate touch with affairs but also because of the general 
tendency to discredit a purely academic point of view and to 
regard it as in some way not deserving of confidence when it 
has to do with financial or business developments. To these 
obvious and natural factors influencing the academic attitude 
of the country was to be added the success enjoyed by the 
National Monetary Commission in associating with itself on 
the scientific side of its work some of the best authorities in 
the university world. 

Growth of Public Opinion 

^Perhaps the effective development of public sentiment on 
the side of some thoroughgoing legislation directed to the 
amendment of our banking and currency laws was the best 
and most effective result of the Aldrich or National Monetary 
Commission activity. Had it not been for the work thus done, 
the community at large might have gone on in the old hand- 
to-mouth fashion. Nothing had come of this indifferentism 
in years past. The shock of the panic of 1907 had resulted 
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only in the almost worthless Aldrich- Vreeland Law. Had that 
law made no provision for the study and agitation of the 
banking question there is every reason to suppose that the 
community would have continued in the old way until the 
arrival of another panic or stringency once more compelled 
attention. As things turned out the next occasion, when 
conditions became such as to necessitate heroic measures, was 
found in the difficulties produced here by the European war. 
What legislation might then hastily have been enacted by 
Congress and how such legislation might have figured in the 
later war financing is a vague but alarming field of conjecture. 

The work of the National Monetary Commission hastened 
the crystallization of public opinion, furnished a nucleus around 
which to develop a body of support for effective legislation, 
and, while it never provided a plan which was either scien- 
tifically sound or politically feasible, it did undoubtedly result 
in drawing together the suggestions, recommendations, and 
proposals which had come from many sources during pre- 
ceding years, embodying them in a more or less consistent 
whole. This in itself was a service of considerable moment 
and for this full credit and recognition should be given the 
National Monetary Commission and to the Aldrich bill which 
grew out of it. On its scientific side, too, the Commission 
should have generous recognition for the results it attained 
in the publication of the series of volumes relating to current 
banking and to the historical side of banking development. 
•If in this series of volumes there was much chaff mixed with 
a relatively small quantity of wheat, the series was no dif- 
ferent from most others of like sort. It did develop a cer- 
tain quantity of useful information and at the same time 
placed in available shape a still larger quantity of other in- 
formation previously more difficult to obtain in convenient 
form. For all this it has received, as it should have, due 
recognition. 



CHAPTER V 

POLITICAL PARTIES AND r>ANKIN(;‘ 


Banking in Politics 

After the two sessions of the Sixty-st‘C(;n<l ( 'ongrcss, the 
two chief political parties of the country confronting a {)resi- 
dential election which involved a contest of unprecedented bit- 
terness, found themselves at length forced to face with greater 
seriousness than theretofore the question of banking reform. 
The fact that changes in American banking legi.slation were 
needed had been recognized for many years pa.st. 

That such reform could be had, few had been willing to 
admit. Unexpected improvement in the outlook for ulti- 
mate legislation has subsequently led many to think too lightly 
of the obstacles then in the way. They had neglected the fact 
that what was to be done had to be done through Congress, 
and that the temper and composition of that body — its 
prejudices, precedents, and political neces.sities — woulil in- 
evitably color and shape the action taken. I low Congress 
itself viewed the question of banking legislation vva.s an ele- 
ment in the problem of legislation which has been too often 
neglected. It was too frequently assumed that, granted the- 
force of an aroused public opinion demanding congrv.ssional 
action, the result would be enactments of the tyjx; desired. 

This overlooked the fact that public ojiinion can seklom 
dictate either the form or the details of legislation, and can 
at best indicate only the general drift of what it desires. 
The compromises that are resorted to in reconciling conllicting 


Mn the preparation of this chapter, and m sonic few wet ions of .Mitici rlwitiri, 
use has been made of an aiticlc hv the author entitled “Tbc IlankiiiK OuritU iii 
Congicss, The Journal of Political Jiconomy (Nov, Vol. sio, Nt» t#. 
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views, the concessions to various interests that are permitted 
in shaping the laws, are largely within the determination of 
the legislative body itself, and are only remotely subject to the 
dictation of the community. Experience in the past has shown 
what Congress is likely to do under certain leadership, and 
has thereby indicated the points at which special precaution 
is needed to protect the community against dishonesty, errors 
of judgment, or fatal compromises. 

Hostility of Legislators , 

Probably the most immediate obstacle to real success in 
banking reform was found in 1910 and the years thereafter, 
in the hostile predisposition of Congress. For many years, 
it had been the fashion to object to anything looking to sound 
legislation on that subject. Why this should have been so is 
a {(uc.stion which can be answered only by a reference to the 
condition.s which had long permitted complex industrial and 
financial issues to be made the subject of partisan manipula- 
tion and misrepresentation. For years after the Civil War 
such (luestions as the tariff, currency, banking, bond issues, 
and the like, were vehicles for the expression of fanatical and 
partisan views, often carefully calculated for the purpose of 
imposing upon ignorant voters who were susceptible to appeals 
to prejudice. : 

It would be difficult indeed to say which of the two O'ld 
parties was the more guilty in this respect. Both sought to 
make use of jHipular prejudice for the attainment of their own 
ends, an<l the Republicans must probably be blamed only for 
Iwing more sncce.s.sful than their Democratic rivals in the in- 
fliction of their notions upon the country. From the period 
of the inflation liill, during the second Grant administration, 
<lown to the Sherman Silver Purchase Act of 1890, the his- 
tory f»f Republican legislation on the subject of money and 
bunking had been a long record of disgrace and misrepre- 
sentation. ‘The Democrats, starting creditably with the repeal 
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of the Sherman Act of 1893, swiftly fell under the control of 
the more bitter and extreme members of the party and were 
obliged to yield to Bryanism and to swear allegiance to the 
silver heresy. The imperfect Gold Standard Act of 1900 was 
the only redeeming action on the part of the Republicans after 
the crucial campaign of 1896, and even that was passed with 
fear and trembling because of the widespread character of the 
demand for a free silver policy. The Republican party could 
certainly not complain that the demand for better banking 
legislation had never been cogently represented to it, for the 
reverse had been the case. For fifteen years the banks of the 
country had been demanding relief from the evils of the bond- 
secured currency system; and, since the panic of 1907, the 
abler minds among them had been urging the necessity of a 
better general organization of commercial credit. Yet the 
abortive and useless Aldrich- Vreeland Law of 1908 had been 
the sole reply to their requests, and even that was granted 
only under the greatest stress and urgency. There was little 
ground either to believe that the party leaders were well in- 
formed about banking, or to expect that they would be dis- 
posed to put their views into effect if they were. In session 
after session the most urgent representations had been made 
to the Republican leaders. Bill after bill designed to relieve 
the existing conditions had made its appearance at the Capitol, 
only to be relentlessly rejected by the political triflers ami 
jugglers who were in charge of events. Of the long series 
of measures proposed between 1900 and 1908. not one re- 
ceived the barest consideration, and not one was gratited the 
courtesy of a debate on the floor. They could be brought 
before the House only by some tour de force which resulted 
in permission to speak, accompanied with “leave to print." 

Lack of Thorough Discussion 

A most serious hindrance to the passage through Con- 
gress of any real legislation with reference to banking or cur- 
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rency questions lay in the lack of satisfactory organization 
for the discussion of the subject. Under the existing system 
in the two houses, bills on these subjects were referred to the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Finance Committee of the Senate. What- 
ever was to be done must theoretically pass through those 
bodies, unfavorable as they were to any serious measures of 
reform. 

The Democratic party, in reorganizing the House of Rep- 
resentatives after 1910, followed in the main the system of 
seniority which had been enforced during the Cannon regime. 
Such a system promoted to the headship of the committees 
those who happened to rank highest in seniority, independent 
of their knowledge of banking or interest in the subject. It 
would in any event have been likely to bar any who might 
have been specially capable to direct such work from the posi- 
tion of headship requisite to success. 

But as a matter of fact, it was not necessary to face a 
situation where a wealth of expert ability was offered without 
power to make use of it. The Democratic House which came 
into office in the spring of 1911 contained an unusual number 
of absolutely new and inexperienced legislators. In many 
parts of the country the “landslide” which resulted in ousting 
the Republican llou-se had not been expected. The men who 
were put forward by the Democrats were frequently younger 
men who were willing to lead a forlorn hope. So far as knowl- 
. edge of banking was concerned, therefore, those who under- 
took to choose the Banking and Currency Committee along 
with the other committees, at the beginning of the special ses- 
sion of the Sixty-second Congress, would have found little in 
the way of expert capacity within their reach. 

Moreover, the committee-makers failed in many cases to 
choose for the new Committee even the most capable men they 
might easily have selected. There was a prevalent feeling at 
the beginning of (he Sixty-second Congress that the Com- 
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mittee was likely to remain dormant Ihroughont the connnj^ 
two years, and that nothing was less probable than imniediat*- 
initiation of measures on its part. Under the.sc condition', 
the managers, perhaps, were not especially ojicn to blanu* lor 
placing upon the Committee a body of men only two ol whom 
had ever seen service in Congress and none of whom, with 
the exception of these two, had ever before |)arlicipated in 
the shaping of legislation upon such a subject. W'lth the •'Ws- 
tem of committee appointments which prevails in Congre-";. 
the new' appointees could not have successfully protesteil 
against being thus placed even had they cho.sen to do so. 

Technical Nature of Problem 

The question of banking and currency' legislation, how- 
ever, is essentially technical Men cannot originate measures 
relating to it without previous study or experience on tlu‘ 
subject. It w'ould have been impossible and absurd to e.\])e<‘t 
from a wholly untrained committee in.stant action fitted to 
remedy one of the most entangled and difficult economic con 
ditions by which the country had for years been confronti'd. 
But this raised the immediate question: Why .should not this 
committee, so composed, simply accept the legi.slation proposed 
by the National Monetary Commis.sion, give it an indorsement, 
report it, place it before the House of Repre.sciUalivcs, and 
demand its enactment? No one familiar with legislative con 
ditions, whether in Congress or clsew'here, would for an in 
stant suggest that such action could be taken exce])! under 
one of three conditions, ft would be necessary either : t i ) 
that there be a mandate from the party leaders specilieally 
calling for action by the Committee favorable to tlie mea'tire 
proposed by the National Monetary Commission; (tr (_■) that 
there be absolute and perfect confidence on the part «if the 
Committee itself in the work of the National Monetary (‘oni 
mission both as a scientific and as a political luatter: or (,t) 
that there be so unmistakable and extensive .a ])o])ular demand 
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the country over in favor of this legislation or something 
closely akin to it as to make clear to the Committee the 
political wisdom of taking the action desired. 

As a matter of fact, the leaders of the party had clearly 
understood among themselves that there was no harmony in 
their own ranks as to what should be done. They had not 
been convinced of the existence of a widespread popular de- 
mand for any action. They had consequently been disposed 
to suspend judgment, refrain from issuing orders, and leave 
the Committee to act as it chose. With reference to the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission itself and the degree of con- 
fidence reposed in its findings, there had been no doubt in the 
minds of Congressmen. Whether Republicans or Democrats, 
they had with one accord refused to believe in the work of 
the Commission. There were several reasons for this attitude, 
partly psychological, partly political, and partly personal. The 
general distrust of former Senator Aldrich, the chairman of 
the Commission, which, whether merited or unmerited, was 
prevalent in Congress as well as out of it, accounted for a 
reluctance to act on the findings of the Commission which 
had been characteristic of the new Congress. 

Rightly or wrongly, members of both parties had refused 
to take the report of the Commission on trust, inasmuch as 
Mr. Aldrich was its head, independent of the question whether 
or not he had actually had much to do with the fram- 
ing of its plan or not. Politically, it had been found that the 
' so-called “Bryan element” in the Democratic party was still 
strong, and would resist anything calculated to render bank- 
ing easier or more profitable. Politically again, the acceptance 
of the work of a commission organized under Republican 
auspices and dominated by members of the Republican party 
could hardly he thought of. Here again the question was one 
of political a<lvantage. I'here had been nothing to indicate 
that the acceptance of the plan of the National Monetary 
( 'muniisision would he wise from the selfish standpoint. 
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Convinced that such was the case, and lacking conviction 
that the plan of the Commission would wisely and satisfactorily 
dispose of existing difficulties, it was easy to see why niemhers 
had taken no steps. There remained, thereffire, only the 
question whether the public at large could or could not he 
induced to express a definite opinion in favor of hanking an<l 
currency legislation of a distinct kind, and could or could not 
make this opinion effective with the leaders of Congress, 
with the Banking and Currency Committee, and, to .some 
extent, with the rank and file. 

Membership of House Committee 

At the session of 1910-1911 the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives was composed 
not only of new members but contained a large element of 
members who did not expect to return to Congress. 'I'he 
chairman of the Committee had already announced his inten- 
tion not to come back. Several other members, for one rea- 
son or another, were already certain not to reappear. 'I’he 
Committee, therefore, was a body whose interest in securing 
legislation was decidedly less active than it would have been 
under some other conditions. Nor w’as the situation very 
much more hopeful in the Senate, although it was decidedly 
different. The membership of the Finance Committee in- 
cluded on the Republican side Boies Penro.se of Pennsylvania. 
S. M. Cullom of Illinois, H. C. Lodge of Massachusetts, P. 
J. McCumber of North Dakota, Reed Smoot of Ctah, J. H. ’ 
Gallinger of New Hampshire, ('. I). Clark of Wyoming, V\'. 
B. Heyburn of Idaho, and R. M. LaFoUette of Wisconsin. 
On the Democratic side it included J. W. Hailey of Texas, 
the ranking minority leader, F. M. Simmons of North Caro' 
lina, W. J. Stone of Missouri, J. S. Williams of Mi.ssi.ssippi, 
J. W. Kern of Indiana, and C. F. Johnson of Maine. While 
none of these men, except Kern and Johnson, were figures «»f 
recent arrival in the Senate, very many of them were new 
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figures in the Finance Committee. There were a few who 
had survived the reorganization which followed the substitu- 
tion of syndicate control of the Republican machine for the 
autocratic power of Nelson W. Aldrich. But even of these 
men, hardly any professed familiarity with banking questions 
or would be serviceable in drafting a bill. Senator Bailey of 
Texas, one of the older members, openly professed a belief in 
government issues of notes, and probably nothing much better 
could be expected of the Democrats associated with him. The 
bulk of the Republicans were either admittedly ignorant of the 
whole subject or inclined toward erroneous financial theories. 
A few were not committed to anything and were seeking to 
inform themselves, but even they were not particularly well 
prepared to do so. While, however, the reasonable expecta- 
tion would have been that the Republican majority on the 
Committee would simply indorse the main features of the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission plan, there were some reasons 
why this could hardly be done. Experience during the preced- 
ing two years had shown that the Senate was sharply under 
popular su.spicion and that its membership was by no means 
so firmly seated in the saddle as had formerly been the case. 
On the floor, at least three groups — conservative Republican, 
progressive Republican, and Democratic — ^had been formed, 
Jionc of them possessing a majority; while a further tendency 
at times to break up still more into four groups, three of 
which were needed in order to secure a majority on any con- 
tested ({uestion, had been observed. This meant, therefore, 
that the leadens of the Finance Committee, even if they could 
succeed in favorably reporting a banking measure of the type 
referred to, would not do so unless they were guaranteed ef- 
fective support for it on the floor. They had no such guaranty, 
but, on the contrary, could safely assure themselves that al- 
mtist anything they might do would be subject to intense criti- 
cism and would fail of success unless it could gain the support 
of at least two of the different groups among the members. 
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The Finance Committee, therefore, was very nearly as likelv 
to look for outside f^uidance as were the 1 1 < >nse leaders. 
Where could this guidance come from? Could it he supplied 
at all? Were the methods that were being pursued in sinue 
quarters to that end likely to succeed? It was doubtless tin- 
recognition of the fact tliat a definite public opinion must be 
formed and expressed that had led to the creation of pojml.ir 
organizations designed to further the banking reform cause. 

Country Bank Position 

There had been no trouble, relatively speaking, in con- 
centrating upon Congress much influence proceeding from the 
banking and business part of the community in favor of a 
plan of the general character of that proposed by the Xation.al 
Monetary Commission. Yet this had left Congress cold and 
untroubled. The reason was to be found in the fact that con- 
gressional support is largely drawn from the country districts. 
The number of members of the House who represented city 
constituencies was relatively small. In states where the 
primary system had become established, senators were far 
less subject to city influence than in the past. Tt was, there- 
fore, necessary in every great measure of legislation to seciiie 
action which would certainly not ofFend country coustitueiicK 
or which at all events would give them no ground for orfeu>e 
The fact was that the country districts at the time knew and 
cared little or nothing about the question of banking. It was 
nearly impossible to galvanize them into interest on the sub ' 
ject, and out of the <iuestion to educate them iutelligeiulv 
regarding it without long and persistent effort, 'riie jiiau of 
the National Monetary Commission, even had it emlxulied tin* 
sum of wisdom on banking, could not have been forci-<l in any 
short time upon the rural voters of the country. Hut while it 
was thus difficult to secure action compelling the adojaiou of 
that plan or of any like it, there was e(|ual diflleully in stirrim; 
up an intelligent opjiosition to it or to any other. Why then.' 
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it was constantly asked, should not members of Congress 
accept some modified form of the plan of the National 
Monetary Commission, backed as it was by a considerable 
amount of commercial and banking support? The reason was 
that in the state of affairs then existing such action would 
have immediately been seized upon by political opponents as a 
basis for criticism. This would not so much have mattered 
had it not been that each party was divided within itself. Any 
member of either party who had voted for a given plan would 
have found his action attacked by his political rivals both 
within and without the organization. He could not have en- 
dured the strain. His rivals would have appealed to the latent 
feeling on the “trust” question, and to the openly avowed hos- 
tility to the Money Trust which prevailed so generally through- 
out the country. He could not and would not have endured 
the pressure to which he would have thus been subjected, nor 
willingly suffered from the inevitably distorted interpretation 
of his action with reference to a peculiarly complex question. 
He would rather have avoided taking any step whatever. 

Party Measure Impossible 

It was thus plainly true that under existing conditions no 
measure of comprehensive scope could be passed by purely 
party action. It had to be obtained by decisive action and by 
leadership originating with men determined to act upon the 
legislation in question for the sake of the public benefit to be 
derived therefrom, and laying aside all preconceived prejudice 
ill favor of or against any given program or plan. Nothing 
sto<Hl more in the way of the attainment of results than the 
persistent and determined hostility of those who had given 
their adherence to some given scheme of currency or banking 
reform. It was comparatively easy to indicate many roads 
by which the reform legislation could be obtained. Probably 
in this case, as in all others, nothing could have been adopted 
that would be held as a final and rounded plan. 
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But, as throughout the whole experience of the past in 
banking legislation, the great obstacles to success were in 
and the two years following found: ( i ) in the action <>t tlu)^e 
who were persistently set upon the acccjitance ot a prc*coiieeiv(‘d 
scheme of legislation, and ( 2 ) in the attitude ot the niaclnne 
leaders who, without knowing much about the Mihjeet, waited 
to hear from the country, heard nothing definite, and so re 
mained inactive or sought to adopt a measure conceiv(*d in 
their own ignorance. There was need of strong and niod<Tate 
leadership, but even that had to be unsuccessful unless it could 
unite behind it the sober elements in both old iiarties in support 
of some plan different from any thus far projiosed, free of 
the elements which had conspicuously called forth opjiosition, 
and providing straightforward simple remedies for existing 
evils — remedies capable of sincere and comprehensible defense. 

Mr. Glass as Leader 

Above all things it was necessary to find in Congress a 
member who was single-minded and sincere, alive to the n(‘ces- 
sities of the public in a technical and complex matter, and able 
to choose wisely and sanely betw’cen the various alternativt^s 
presented to him. It was essential, moreover, that sucli a 
leader should be free even of the suspicion of allegiance tc; the 
moneyed interests and equally free of hostility toward them. 
Given such a congressional leader it would be jiossible to make 
head against the insane forces of uninstructed radicalism and 
at the same time to thrust aside the demand of the selfish inter- 
ests which clustered around the larger banks of the (‘oimtrv 

There was one member of C'ongress — certainly only title 
member of the Banking and ('urrency (‘ommittee who in 
any measure satisfied these essential retiitiremenls. t arler 
Glass had occupied a seat in the House of Representatives for 
about ten years, entering Congress first in it^oo. He came 
from a Virginia district largely rural and in whidi hanking 
and financial interests had no hold. Later when a K*ague <»f 
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citizens interested in banking became dissatisfied with Mr. 
Glass’s policies and gave orders to “build a fire behind” him 
it found the fuel for such a conflagration singularly absent. 
The hardheaded farmers and small business men of Virginia 
paid no heed to Wall Street or even Richmond murmurings 
and Mr. Glass was able to pursue the course he had mapped 
out for himgelf without heeding or compromising with those 
who had believed themselves able to threaten his seat unless 
he would consent to take orders. 

As a member of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee Mr. Glass had for many years followed with interest 
the gradual development of banking thought in the United 
States and in Congress. He had labored during the years of 
Republican control in such ways as were pernaitted to a Demo- 
cratic minority member, to advance the interests of sound 
thought and legislation. The old seniority system of selection 
had necessarily placed at the head of the Committee the rank- 
ing member of the former Democratic minority, Representa- 
tive Arsene P. Pujo of Louisiana. In this, of course, Mr. 
Glass had, as a loyal organization man, fully acquiesced, 
though Mr. Pujo had no strong interest in and firm grasp 
upon l)anking principles and measures. Yet the question was 
of course recognized as urgent from the very opening of the 
period of Democratic control of the lower house what would 
be the direction of Committee action and how far the Com- 
mittee would be able to cope with what was generally recog- 
- nized as the most dangerous and difficult of the issues which 
the party must settle. 

Opposition of Conservatives 

As for the so-called leaders in. the House, they undoubtedly 
tlistrustcd or doubled Mr. Glass. Whether it was they who 
later influenced some members of the coterie of politicians that 
sprang into mushroom-like prominence with the election of 
Woodrow Wilson in 1913, or whether the latter reacted un- 
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favorably upon the congressional clique — certain il is that Mr. 
Glass was not viewed by the controlling factors in the House 
as likely to assume a foremost place in the councils oi the 
party relating to finance. 'Fhc' leaders regarded the Hanking 
and Currency Committee as of only moderate cajiacity, if not 
in fact even lower than this in the .scale of ability 'I’liey 
wished to keep it, on the whole, in a relatively inactive condi- 
tion that it might do as little harm as possible. In the Senate 
the remnants of the Old Guard of the Republican party were 
making a last stand before the onslaughts of the so-called 
Progressives, who were being goaded into activity by the 
Roosevelt element in the Republican party. The h'inance ( 'um- 
mittee maintained its powerful hold on a vast field of legisla- 
tion, including the whole subject of banking currency. It was 
an inauspicious moment for the development of a measure 
which had to make its way against the thoroughly organized 
elements and interests who were urging the Monetary Commis- 
sion bill upon Congress and upon the nation. 


Democratic Platform 

Meantime there had broken out within the Democratic 
party a severe struggle among a group of leaders repre.senting 
various elements in the organization, lhc.se leaders were con- 
ducting independent campaigns for the nomination which was 


to be awarded by the convention at Baltimore. Some of them 
thought best to prepare tentative platforms of their own in 
which they stated their views upon a variety of subjects either 
for use in the primaries or for general circulation. One of 
these was Senator O. W. Underwood, at that time probably 
the leading Democratic member of the House of Ri-presen 
tatives. Mr. Underwood, while not committing hiuist-lf 
definitely to any particular bill, neverthele.ss made a general 
declaration which was satisfactory to the so-called “( 'oiisiTva' 
tives;” including some at least of tho.se who were sui)|>ortin.. 
the Aldrich bill. Much more vague and uncertain statement^ 
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were put forth by others. Mr. Wilson, then governor of New 
Jersey, made, so far as known, no declaration whatever as to 
his position, leaving the matter for later discussion. The Balti- 
more platform as eventually accepted and of course indorsed 
by the candidate contained the following clause: 

We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill or the establishment 
of a central bank, and we believe the people of the country 
will be largely freed from panics and consequent unemploy- 
ment and business depression by such a systematic revision 
of our banking laws as will render temporary relief in locali- 
ties where such relief is needed, with protection from control 
or dominion by what is known as the Money Trust. 

Republican Platform 

It very early became a problem with the politicians how 
they should deal with the banking and currency question in 
the campaign of 1912. There had been for years past the 
bitterest of political controversies centering about the question 
of banking and currency. The Democrats had won control 
of Congress at the last preceding election, but only because of 
the misfortunes of President Taft, the mistakes of the Aldrich 
tariff, and a number of fortuitous elements. They had more- 
over learned some wisdom, and in these congressional contests 
they had carefully refrained from mentioning banking and 
currency. On the floor the subject had not been allowed to 
get a foothold, save for the Money Trust resolution which 
was deplored by many and whose application had been deferred 
by the politicians until after the election. How to handle the 
.situation tactfully and effectively in the campaign was thus a 
very .serious problem. Addressing themselves to this question, 
the Republicans in convention at Chicago eventually decided to 
give a half-hearted support to the Aldrich currency measure 
ami accorditigly adopted the following “plank”: 

The Republican party has always stood for a sound cur- 
rency and safe banking methods. It is committed to the pro- 
gressive development of our banking and currency system. 
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Our banking arrangements today need further re\'ii.K)n to 
meet the requirements of current conditions. -We need meas- 
ures which will prevent the recurrence of money panics and 
financial disturbances and which will promote the prosperity 
of business. 

Meaningless Controversy 

Neither of these planks had any very definite meaning and 
neither was apparently regarded by politician.s as anioimting to 
very much. Both were considered as being unavoidable or 
necessary concessions to popular prejudice or to pojnilar de- 
mand for some announcement on the subject. 1'hc effort was 
made so far as practicable to keep the question at lca.st some- 
what in the background during the campaign, although 
sporadic attacks on the Aldrich bill from time to time occurred. 
Throughout, however, there was the uneasy consciousness that 
the subject was a real matter of concern in the public mind, 
that it would not be possible to defer consideration of it in- 
definitely, and that as a matter of fact some action one way or 
the other would probably have to be undertaken at a very early 
date in the new administration. This necessity was undoubt- 
edly viewed by politicians as one of the most disagreeabit' 
elements in a difficult situation, while by the business public it 
was regarded as one of the least satisfactory phases of the 
current campaign. Doubts and fears as to what would be 
done, predictions of an unfavorable outcome of the discussion, 
and pessimistic forecasts of the situation to be proflnced by 
new legislation were common. It was this uncertainty, this 
lack of definite prospect, which inclined practically all public 
men to defer any serious consideration until it could be seen 
who would win at the polls and what would be his attitude. 
In these circumstances a great advantage had boon gained bv 
the Banking and Currency sub-committee in its deterininatinn 
to have at least a tentative draft of the proposed measure pre- 
pared for possible use immediately after the election, shotihl 
the result permit immediate steps forward. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE MONEY TRUST INQUIRY 

Timidity of Democratic Leaders 

The effort and desire of leaders in Congress to steer clear 
of any action that might have an unfavorable bearing upon 
the prospects of the Democratic party in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1912, grew stronger as the chances of their success in 
that contest increased. As dissension within the Republican 
party rose steadily toward a climax, it seemed more and more 
probable that a Democratic President might, for the first time 
in two decades, be elected. Yet, in spite of this disposition 
to keep matters quiet and to avoid any intraparty discussion 
between “sound money” Democrats and Bryan dissidents, the 
issue was too urgent to permit a Fabian policy of this sort 
to succeed. 

Comparatively early in tjhe long session of 1910-1911, 
there arose a strong demand for the adoption of a congres- 
sional resolution which would authorize an inquiry into what 
was then currently known as the “Money Trust.” There had 
been grave abuses of banking and credit power, which for a 
decade past had grown more and more marked while the evi- 
dent decline of government influence over the direction of 
banking development had strongly borne it in upon many 
minds that corrective measures were needed. Various com- 
mittees of Congress had already succeeded in acquiring for 
themselves and their members a good deal of artificial 
notoriety by investigations of government departments which 
they had set on foot. It was natural that some members of 
Congress, both in and out of the Banking and Currency Com- 
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mittee, should believe that they saw an ('pportunily for 
ing some popularity with the rank and file of cili/i'iis I lena 
a strong and general demand for action by that ( 'oiiiniittec 
prior to the arrival of election. 

Origin of Money Trust Inquiry 

Exactly how or with whom the Money Trust iiuiuiry orig- 
inated cannot perhaps be definitely stated. It ua-: provided 
for by a resolution which authorized the Cionunittec on Hank- 
ing and Currency of the House of Representatives to under- 
take the work. This resolution ' was adopted on b'ebruary 
1912, and specified the purpose of the investigation as being 
“to obtain full and complete information of the banking and 
currency conditions of the United States for the purpo.se of 
determining what legislation is needed.” The aiiieiulatory 
legislation passed the House on April 22, 1912, and was much 
more elaborate, calling for investigations into sundry “charges” 
directed against the “management of the finances of many of 
the great industrial and railroad corporations of the counlry." 
The resolution as thus finally framed went on to specify a 
great number of detailed points into which inquiry might be 
made, among them being the. familiar questions of inter- 
locking directorates, the use of funds by insurance comiianies 
the operations of the New York Stock h 3 xchange. and ( lear 
ing House, the payment of contributions to national campaign 
committees, and a variety of other matters of the .same M)rt. 

In the beginning, the adoption of the resolution was proli • 
ably the outgrowth of the desire to take some steps which 
would put the party into position to diwelop a policy reganling 
money and banking legislation, many of the Ieader^ feelini; 
that there was no general consensus of opinion on that sub- 
ject and that the sooner effort was made to bring it to a head 
the better for all concerned. The question whether the party 
should allow itself to drift off into a general attack upon the 


^ H R. Res 42 Q, afterward extended by 11. R. Res st».|. 
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existing organization of the banking of the country was one 
which naturally raised great doubt in the minds of many party 
leaders, and especially those of the “conservative” variety. It 
was therefore determined to bring the matter to the attention 
of sundry of the men most prominent in the party at the time 
and most likely to be favorably considered for the presidential 
nomination. Among these were Speaker Clark of the House 
of Representatives, Woodrow Wilson, then Governor of New 
Jersey, and as usual, W. J. Bryan. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that Messrs. Clark and Brj^n would favor such an 
investigation but there was grave doubt as to the position of 
Mr. Wilson. He, however, announced himself as being in 
favor of a Money Trust inquiry, as the investigation for some 
reason had come to be known, and his view on the matter was 
indicated authoritatively at the time of the Jefferson Day din- 
ner held in Washington in 1912. With the candidates all 
committed to the undertaking, congressional leaders felt safer 
in pushing forward with their inquiries in the belief that who- 
ever might win the nomination would now be committed to 
the notion of carrying forward some attack upon the financial 
interests. 

Old-Line leaders Hostile 

The inquiry thus provided for, however, did not altogether 
commend itself to the old-line leaders and they succeeded in 
securing the postponement of it in any active form until after 
election. Only a few hearings were held before that time, and 
although there were reports during the summer regarding the 
work which it was intended to do, nothing was actually accom- 
plished prior to the campaign. As the final report of the Com- 
mittee expre.ssed it, “the refusal of aid by the Controller” and 
otluT administrative and legislative difficulties as well as the 
8ti.s|wnsion of public hearings during the presidential cam- 
I»ign," naturally prevented progress in carrying it out. 

The action as originally taken was significant in many 
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ways, but in none more than as illustrating^ the depth of the 
division of opinion between the two elcinenls in tlu' I)<‘nio- 
cratic party. Mischief makers both within and without (on 
gress, men with grudges to satisfy and a.Kes to grind, hailed 
the adoption of the resolution as the signal for the satisfying 
of their claims and demands. Samuel LhitermycT, a tignre 
prominent in certain circles in New York and by rejnitation 
a Democrat, had been instrumental in forcing upon the House 
the Money Trust resolution, and the Banking and (\irrenev 
Committee, to which the investigation of the Trust had h<‘en 
committed, under the terms of the legislative action as a(lopted 
was now asked to select him as its counsel and to commit to 
him the direction of its inquiries. But just at this ])oint tlie 
so-called “Bryan wing’' of the Committee sustained a severe 
defeat. 

Division into Sub-Committees 

Shortly after the action of the House had been taken, the 
question of organizing and planning the Ckmimittee’s work was 
brought up in the Banking and Currency C!omniittce and atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the duty before the t'oininittoe 
under the resolution really included two distinct branches f)f 
work. One of these, it was urged, related to investipii'ion of 
abuses, pure and simple, while the other had to do with the 
formulation of bills designed to afford a constructive reined} 
for the banking and currency evils of the nation and to pro- 
vide such reform measures as study might show to l>e <U*sir- ‘ 
able. Robert J. Bulklcy of Cleveland, Ohio, accordingly 
proposed that the Committee divide into two sections, of wliich 
one should be investigative— dealing with the Money 'rrust— 
while one should be scientific and constructive— dealing with 
proposals for legislation. The plan was accepted I)y Cliairman 
Pujo, and though in some measure dista.steful to the radierd 
wing, was agreed to by the members of tliat grotm in ( ’ongress. 
Lnquestionably the action so taken was of crucial signiticance. 
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since it in effect turned the flank of the “soft money” or Bryan 
wing- of the party and insured careful consideration of new 
legislation by the soberer elements of the Committee. This 
phase of the situation became clear when Carter Glass was 
named chairman of the sub-committee on legislation, Mr. Pujo 
retaining the headship of the investigating sub-committee.® 

The subsequent history of the Money Trust inquiry is of 
direct importance to the development of banking and currency 
legislation chiefly for the light it throws upon the motives and 
methods of those who were then dominant in the Democratic 
party and upon the attitude of certain elements in the financial 
community. From these points of view, it is worthy of some 
general analysis. 

The investigation itself took form as a lengthy series of 
cross-examinations dealing with the working of clearing house 
associations, the operation of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and the concentration of the control of money and credit. After 
reviewing these subjects more or less exhaustively, and cross- 
examining a great many witnesses, the Committee finally 
reached the conclusion that the management of the New York 
Clearing House Association was unjust to the smaller banks, 
possessed enormous power, was unincorporated and unregu- 
lated, had usurped functions foreign to its usual object, had 
issued circulation without legal authority, had sought to regu- 
late charges for the collection of checks, and had carried on a 
variety of undertakings not appropriate to its functions. As 


* Mr. Untcrmycr became counsel to the Money Trust or investigating sub-commit- 
tee. The source of information regarding the work of that body is to be found in the 
•o<^Ued Money Trust hearing (House of Representatives Banking and Currency sub- 
committee hearings, 1911-1913, 3 vols.). The author became expert to the legislative 
aub*committee and contiuuetl in that capacity during the year 19x3-1913, closing his 
• service with the end of the short session of those years. He continue unofficially 
associated with Chairman CJlass during the period from^ March 4, i9i3» to the appoint- 
ment of the new Banking and Currency Committee in the special session called by 
President Wilson for April, 19* 3* Soon after the designation of the new Committee 
he was elected expert to the Committee and continued in that capacity up to the adoption 
of ^ Federal Reserve Act at the close of 10x3. Prior to election as expert to the sub- 
committee the author had been retained in the service of the National Citizens’ League 
tn the preparation of a volume entitled “Banking Reform,” and for a short time sub- 
neipicntly prepanuK analyses and reports upon various proposed measures of legislation. 
Having condudinl thib work he passed, at the invitation of Chairman Glass, into the 
service of the .sub •committee. s 
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for the New York Exchange the Committee gave an aeeonnt 
of the familiar details of its organization aiul of the rekition 
of members to it, of the conditions under which stock'- are 
listed, of relations between the Stock Jvxchange and the Con- 
solidated, of the rules of the exchange with reference to com- 
missions, of the development of “unwholesome speculation,’’ 
of the growth of “manipulation,” of various circumstances 
under which short selling had occurred with bad results, and 
of a variety of other details relating to speculative methods. 

Centralization in Banking 

In dealing with the concentration of money and credit the 
Committee found an ever-increasing centralization of control 
111 banking, naming various private and other banking houses 
in New York and attempting to illustrate their affiliations with 
the railroads and other concerns. In all this it succeeded in 
setting forth a great deal of familiar material and from that 
argued strongly the existence of an undue degree of Money 
Trust power in the hands of a few banks and bankers. 'I'lie 
conclusions arrived at included a recommendation for (he 
incorporation and regulation of clearing houses and for the 
admission of the smaller banks to membership, as well as for a 
better system of bank examination, presumably to take (h«! 
place of clearing house examination. It recommended that 
clearing house associations be permitted to continue the i.ssu- 
ance of clearing house certificates until such time as some- 
what better provision could be made. In addition the sugges- • 
tion was made that a general bill to amend (he National Bank- 
ing Law be adopted regulating rates of discount and interest 
on deposits. This bill, however, as related to the jKMnts alreaily 
enumerated, was rather crudely drafted, apparently for the ' 
purpose of correcting tendencies toward “combination." 
Somewhat similar recommendations were made with respect 
to stock exchange tramsactions but they need leceive no atten 
tion here. On the subject of control of money aiul cretlit, the 
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Committee said that “the bulk of the oral and documentary 
evidence .... was directed toward ascertaining whether there 
is a money trust.” On this point the Committee reached the 
conclusion that if by such a trust is meant a combination pur- 
suant to a definite agreement, it was impossible to state that 
any such trust had been established. Nevertheless under the 
existing system of issuing and distributing securities there was 
a very close and well-defined identity of interest between “a 
few leaders of finance held together by stockholdings, inter- 
locking directorates and other forms of domination over banks, 
trust companies and etc., .... which has resulted in a vast and 

growing concentration of control of money and credit ” 

The Committee continued to analyze at some length the 
methods by which this control was secured and alleged that one 
of them was through the use of national bank funds in the 
purchase of securities. Accordingly, it recommended legisla- 
tion designed to prevent bank consolidations, interlocking 
directorates, security holding companies, borrowings by officers 
and directors, and to promote general publicity. 

Final Report Submitted 

All these recommendations and many others were contained 
in the final report of the Money Trust Committee which was 
sent to the House under date of February 28, 1913. The 
report was accompanied by the drafts of a bill to amend the 
National Banking Act already referred to, a bill to prevent the 
' fraudulent use of the mails and telegraph in furtherance of 
harmful transactions on stock exchanges and suggestions for 
one or two other measures, it being stated that “there was not 
time to frame bills to carry into effect the remaining recom- 
mendations.” As will be seen at a later point, this outcome 
was in a measure the result of a conflict of authority which 
had developed between the two branches into which the House 
Hanking and Currency Committee had been divided, in conse- 
quence of which the task of framing legislation had been 
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entrusted to a sub-committee charged with the duty of review- 
ing the entire field of banking and currency and of proposing 
remedial measures in connection therewith. Chairman Pujo 
had entered into a binding gentlemen’s agreement by which he 
undertook to keep out of this field. The bill t<; amend the 
National Banking Laws recommended by the Committee was 
on the surface somewhat outside the sphere which ha<l thu.s 
been retained by the Pujo sub-committee, but a study of the 
bill showed that on the whole it related to matters which were 
not ordinarily regarded as falling within even the rather broad 
limits customarily assigned to the field of “banking reform.” 
One matter which was covered in the bill and which was after- 
wards found necessary to deal with in the Federal Reserve Act 
was the subject of exchange charges on checks. The Money 
Trust Committee should be credited with having made recom- 
mendation for a provision designed to prevent national banks 
from entering into “any agreement, arrangement or under- 
standing .... having the purpose or effect of regulating its 
charges for collecting checks, drafts, notes or bills of exchange 
for its customers, or of fixing or regulating rates of interest or 
discount.” The Committee recommended no means of making 
any such provision effective and its suggestion was therefore 
nothing more than the recognition of a bad condition which 
had come to exist in our banking system. 

Lack of Relation to Positive Reform 

As will later appear, the recommendations of the Money * 
Trust Committee in general had no bearing upoti banking or 
monetary reform and were accordingly given no attention by 
the sub-committee which was simultaneously working uiM>n 
banking legislation and which later prepared a draft of what 
was to become the Federal Reserve Act. The question has often 
been asked, therefore, precisely what the effect f>f the M<jney 
Trust investigation was. A rational answer can lie given only 
after a broad general survey of the condition of public upiniuii 
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with regard to many matters of governmental policy. Such a 
survey would be out of place within the limits of this volume. 
Only a general judgment therefore can be rendered. As has 
been seen, the time was one of very considerable political 
unrest and of deep-seated suspicion with respect to the condi- 
tions under which banking and security issues were being car- 
ried. on. Ever since the insurance scandals of ten years before, 
this suspicion had been spreading, being checked only sporadi- 
cally from time to time by the application of remedial measures. 
The public at large, failing to recognize what had been pointed 
out by the Aldrich Monetary Commission — that many of these 
evils were not the outgrowth of wilful perversion of law but 
were almost inevitable excrescences upon the financial system 
of the United States due to the existence of defective banking 
and currency legislation, did not hesitate to ascribe the unfor- 
tunate conditions of the times to the undue growth of individ- 
ual power or to a perverted desire to rob the public. This 
point of view the Money Trust investigation did much to 
stimulate, since it encouraged the belief that the existing evils 
were solely the product of designing men who, aided by irregu- 
lar alliances with banks, were able to accomplish their objects 
at the expense of the nation. It undoubtedly tended to create 
in the minds of members of Congress already prepared for it 
by many years of unsound currency philosophy a tendency to 
demand “strong” legislation directed against the “money 
power.” This unquestionably rendered the task of adopting 
■ the Federal Reserve Act very much harder than it otherwise 
would have been and probably introduced into the measure 
compromises on points of principle which else might not have 
been made. Prom every standpoint therefore the inquiry must 
be regarded as having been fundamentally injurious. 

Legislative Study an Incident 

Afi an offset to this criticism should be remembered the 
fact that liad not Congress at that time made provision for 
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the inquiry, the work of the sub-committee which eventually 
was charged with the preparation of banking legislation might 
not have been undertaken. From this it would have followed 
that when the new Democratic administraticjn came into office 
no measure would have been available for its use, and with 
the influences then powerful in the government there would 
have been every reason to suppose that the consequences would 
have been highly dangerous. The formulation of an unsound 
currency and banking bill could hardly have been avoided aiwl 
its enactment by Congress would at least have been probable. 
As matters later developed the adoption of the Federal Reserve 
Act was rendered possible only by reason of the fact that it 
had been practically completely shaped, in finished form, before 
President Wilson took office, and consequently before the 
many subtle in,fluences which are always set at work upon a 
new Chief Executive had had opportunity to accomplish their 
results. From this point of view therefore it may be said with 
some show of reason that the original Money Trust resolution 
was the beginning of serious work on banking and currency 
by the Democratic party, eventually resulting in the formula- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Act. With the qualifications and 
explanations already made, this statement may be regarded as 
founded upon truth and to that extent should be accepted as an 
offset to the undoubted harm that was wrought through the 
Money Trust report itself. 

Origin of Clayton Measure . 

Eater effects of the Money Trust inquiry may be traced 
in the so-called Clayton Act of which more must said in a 
subsequ«it chsq)ter, in proposed amendmejits to the Federal 
Reserve Act, some of which in part found their way to the 
statute book, and in other legislative changes too numerous to 
mention. It may, perhaps, be fairly said that the Money Trust 
investigation, being the outgrowth of an unquestionable popu- 
lar demand, must be .regarded as an episode of unquestionable 
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significance and importance in the history of American cur- 
rency and banking. It may undoubtedly be classed with the 
work of the National Monetary Commission although ani- 
mated by a different purpose, carried on in a different way, and 
reaching different results ; and it may be said that whereas the 
work of the National Monetary Commission was constructive 
in that, as already seen, it drew together many recommenda- 
tions and suggestions previously undigested and wove them 
together into a more or less consistent piece of work, the 
measures recommended by the Money Trust Committee were 
destructive, aiming as they did at breaking down the existing 
basis of finance, at least in many important particulars, and 
offering nothing to take its place. Of both it should be said 
that their effect, whatever it was, was an effect upon public 
opinion and that neither of them in any large general way did 
more than to assist in bringing that opinion to a state of con- 
creteness and definition. The work of the Monetary Commis- 
sion assisted in concentrating the demand of the sober elements 
of the community upon the need for banking and currency 
legislation, while in the work of the Money Trust Committee 
radical elements were able to express their opposition to the 
ultra-conservatism of the Aldrich proposal and to make clear 
the dangers which might follow from an enactment that would 
tend to intensify and aggravate already existing evils. From 
this point of view the two investigations or reports may be 
regarded as in some measure neutralizing one another, thereby 
' in a sense clearing the field or tending to render more nearly 
equal the conflicting elements which had to be brought together 
and harmonized in order to insure the enactment of a piece of 
broad general legislation on banking and currency. 



CHAPTER VII 

PRELIMINARIES TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Early Work of Committee 

The first step taken by Chairman Glass in preparing for 
the work to be done by his sub-committee was to ask for a 
survey of available material and available measures actually or 
potentially before that body. The design was to provide 
analyses that would afford a careful comparison of pending 
proposals. Discussion with the members most interested in 
the task before the sub-committee, as well as with the sub- 
committee’s expert, resulted in a decision first of all to direct 
attention to the Miihleman plan, the final Fowler measure, an<i 
the Aldrich bill, all of which have been incidentally referred to 
in the foregoing discussion. An analysis covering the contents 
of these legislative projects as well as some incidental refer- 
ences to others was accordingly prepared for and taken under 
advisement by Mr. Glass and his associates. This was the first 
basis of discussion relating to the new banking and currency 
bill in the sub-committee. The analysis thus provided read as 
follows •} 


Memorandum on Various Suggested Plans 

The plans for banking and currency legislation suggested by Hon. 
Oiarles N. Fowler, in his “A financial and banking S3^teni for .the 
United States” (H. R., 23,707) ; by Hon. Maurice L. Muhleman, in 

iThis memorandum was prepared by the author in his capacity as expm to the 
Committee. It is here reproduced, not simply as a^ording information refcardinit th<* 
early work of the sub-committee which was now beginning the drafting of the Federal 
Reserve Act, but also because m the course of the descriptive and historical discussion 
with which earlier chapters have been occupied there has been no opportunity for chsit 
examination of the relative provisions and merits of the various bills which have been 
referred to. 
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his 'Tlan for a Central Bank/' reprinted from the Banking and Law 
Journal ; and by the National Monetary Commission, as embodied in a 
bill, *'to incorporate a national reserve association of the United States 
and for other purposes” (S. 4431), introduced by Senator Burton 
January ii, 1912, have the same general purposes in view. They 
differ in several important details, none of which, however, are abso- 
lutely fundamental to the scheme presented. 

Object of Plans 

The object of the plans presented in these three proposed measures 
is that of arranging a cooperative organization of the banks of the 
United States which should serve to afford these banks the means of 
rediscounting their paper at times when they require assistance or 
accommodation in order to continue extending loans to their customers, 
and in order to avoid the curtailment of credit which in the past has 
frequently resulted in precipitating commercial panics and stringency. 
The fundamental idea running through these proposals is that of cen- 
tralizing the control of discounts and reserves as well as that of apply- 
ing a more rigorous method of oversight to the operations of the sev- 
eral banks which are expected to participate in the new scheme. It is 
supposed by the authors of these plans that the institution which they 
aim to create would accomplish at least the following financial results : 

(1) Establishment of a uniform rate of discount throughout the 
United States, and thereby the furnishing of a certain kind of control 
over bank operations which should be similar in all parts of the 
country. 

(2) General economy and centralization of reserves in order that 
such reserves might be held ready for use in protecting the banks of 
any section of the country and for enabling them to go on meeting 
their obligations instead of suspending payments, as has so often been 
necessary in the past. 

(3) Furnishing of an elastic currency by the abolition of the exist- 
ing bond secured note issue in whole or in part, and the substitution of 
a freely issued and adequately protected system of bank notes which 
should Tbe available to all institutions which had the proper class, of 
paper for presentation. 

(4) Management and commercial use of the funds of the govern- 
ment which are now isolated in the treasury and subtreasuries in large 
amounts. 

(5) General .supervision of the banking business and furnishing 
of stringent and careful oversight 
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Other objects are sought, incidentally, in these plans, but they are 
not as fundamental as the chief purposes enumerated 

Common Features 

The plans present a general community of design and similarity of 
arrangement which is not necessarily the outgrowth of plagiarism or 
imitation, but has resulted from the fact that some proposition of this 
kind has been under consideration for many years i>ast and has com- 
mended itself to leading bankers and business experts, and that the 
idea has also the support of European experience, nearly every Euro- 
pean country being equipped today with a central hanking mechanism 
of some kind This notion of a central banking mechanism which 
should economize resources and sustain the several banking units is 
of obvious desirability provided that various difficulties connected with 
it can be overcome. It is in overcoming these difficulties and avoiding 
the embarrassments that necessarily arise from such a proposition, 
that the three plans under consideration, as well as numerous others of 
the same general description, vary from one another. These varia*- 
tions are of great significance when it is sought to adopt a piece of 
practical legislation for the purpose of remedying existing conditions ; 
but they are not fundamentally important from the general theoretical 
standpoint 

Points of Variation 

The particulars in which the various plans differ from one another 
are numerous and will be better dealt with in a separate portion of the 
discussion. All that is attempted in this memorandum is to set them 
forth in the aggregate so that their relations to one another may be 
understood. The principal points upon which those who have framed 
these plans have concentrated attention may be enumerated as follows : 

1. Methods of providing capital for the suggested central organ** » 
ization. 

2. Relationship between the central organization and branches of 
the same. 

3. Relationship between the institution and its branches on the one 
hand, and existing banks on the other. 

4. Relations between the proposed institution and its branches on 
the one hand and the public on the other. 

5- Relations between existing institutions on the one hand and the 
government on the other. • 

6. Methods of controlling the proposed nicchanism. 
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7, Lines of business to be transacted by the proposed institution. 

Under each of these main groupings a number of separate ques- 
tions may be raised. These lead into a variety of detail which it 
would be unprofitable to pursue unless a general scheme of legislation 
were being worked out along a specified line. 

Methods of Providing Capital 

The methods of providing capital for such an institution proposed 
in the plans which have come forward within recent years may be 
enumerated as follows: (a) Subscription of capital by individuals and 
hence private ownership of the capital of the concern. This is the 
system largely followed in Europe; (b) Division of capital stock 
between private individuals and the government. This is the plan fol- 
lowed in some European banks and adopted in the organization of the 
first and second banks of the United States; (c) furnishing of capital 
entirely by the government; (d) division of capital stock between 
banks only, none but existing banks being allowed to hold stock in the 
concern; (e) obtaining of capital by ‘^deposits*' required to be made 
with the proposed institution by participating banks, or by the govern- 
ment, or by both. The plan of permitting banks, and them alone to 
subscribe to the capital stock of the enterprise is the proposal put for- 
ward in the National Monetary Commission plan. 

Practically the same plan is pursued in the Muhleman central bank 
plan, except that this plan provides for the ownership of one-fourth of 
the capital by the government. The Fowler plan provides for obtain- 
ing the capital by the deposit system, already indicated. Of these 
different plans it may be said that they are not fundamentally different 
from one another. Whether the capital be contributed to an incor- 
porated institution, by banks, which thus become stockholders, or 
whether it be supplied by the making of compulsory deposits, the result 
is practically the same, except in so far as certain questions affecting 
the legal status of the institution may be raised. These, however, have 
no necessary relationship to the question of banking as such. Whether 
the organization be called a central bank, a reserve association, or a 
federal reserve bank, or a board of deposit and issue, is a mere ques- 
tion of names. The fundamental question is whether the institution, 
whatever it may be, is to do a regular banking business, and is to do 
that business by the use of capital which has been supplied to it by 
individuals or institutions which expect to derive benefit therefrom, 
an<l to become, at least potential, customers, of the organization. In 
this particular, the choice of a method of getting capital is largely a 
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matter of expediency and of deference to popular prejudice. There 
can be no doubt that, abstractly speakinj?, the desirable plan, if such an 
institution is intended, is that of incorporatinj^ the concern, be it called 
bank or reserve association, or what not, and oi assifcnin^T to it a 
regular specified capital of definite amount on th«* strength of which 
it is to do business. The variations in this jilan are sometimes put 
forward as being intended to insure flexibility — that is, power on the 
part of the stockholders to withdraw readily, — and sometimes as being 
intended to avoid public prejudice. 'J'he wilhdiavval of the capital can, 
however, be provided for perfectly satisfactorily under the stock 
owmership proposition, while the question of popular prejudice i.s a 
matter of argument and discussion. 

There is no reason w^hy an institution which gets its capital by the 
deposit method, should be more amenable to proper control than an 
institution organized as a stock company. In some respects, the latter 
type of organization is more easily controllable than the former, since 
it would be subject to the generally well recognized principles of cor- 
poration organization and law. 

Relation between Organization and Branches 

All three of the plans under consideration provide for branches and 
their separate organization. The National Monetary Commission plan 
has created fifteen branches. Subordinate to these would be district 
and local associations of banks. The Muhleman plan provides for the 
creation of eighteen banking districts, in each of which there would 
practically be a branch of the central bank. The h'owler plan provides 
for the creation of 28 bank note redemption zones, in each f»f which 
there is to be a board of control having supervision of each of the 
banks in that district. It also provides for whal is called a '“bankers* 
council,” which is to exist in each bank note redemption zone, the 
chairman of the bankers’ council to be also the chairman of the board . 
of control of said zone. Thus it is seen that each of the three plans 
under consideration (and, it may be added, practically all other plans 
of the same kind) provides for a set of subordinate organizations 
which are to serve the several sections of the country. This merely 
amounts to a recognition that it is not possible, from a single head 
office, to do the work which it is proposed to entrust to the institution 
m contemplation. At this point, it may be noted that a serious ques- 
tion and difference of opinion arises, when it is sought to provide for 
a suitable division of capital between the different sections. 

The National Monetary Commission plan and the Muhleman plan 
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would practically leave the several branches without a definite capital, 
permitting the central organization to determine what capital could be 
used by them or be available for them. The Fowler plan would prac- 
tically leave the several zones or districts to determine their own capi- 
tal, while the central organization itself would have a specified sum at 
its control as a result of the deposits made with it by the several banks 
in the way already indicated. It should be noted that an alternative to 
these plans would be to allocate a definite amount of capital to each 
district or branch and have the actual business done there, the central 
organization being either given a separate capital, or being nothing 
more than a board of control to oversee the operations of the banks in 
the several districts or branches. 

Relation to Existing Banks 

The natural way of organizing such an institution as this would 
apparently be that of permitting individuals either to take up the stock 
by themselves, or to subscribe jointly with the government, then put- 
ting the concern into operation as an independent bank. This is the 
plan which is, at least fundamentally, followed by the European coun- 
tries. It is admitted that no such plan could be adopted in the United 
States because of the opposition of existing banks which would be 
antagonistic to any scheme that would provide a great institution, 
vested with the power to compete with them in their own territory, 
either directly or through branches or branch offices. Secondly, most 
of the plans for a central bank that are now before the public provide 
that the existing banks or a section of them, shall become stockholders 
in the institution, thereby giving them whatever profit may come from 
it, save in so far as such profit is shared with the government. The 
Muhleman plan would allow all banks, both national and state, to 
become shareholders. The same idea is embodied in the National 
Monetary Commission plan. The Fowler plan confines the member- 
ship of the institution to national banks. As a result of the inclusion 
of state banks and trust companies as stockholders, the National Mone- 
tary Commission plan finds it essential to establish elaborate provisions 
governing the reserves and business of the state banks and trust com- 
panies, so far as they continue to be stockholders. This at once intro- 
duces a serious element of difficulty which is not found in the Fowler 
plan, because that plan is confined to national banks, which are under 
the direct control of the federal government inasmuch as they owe 
their charters to it. It is admitted by everyone that any organization 
tliat is thus provided for must be strictly a commercial and banking 
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organization. It is for that reason that the effort is made to introduce 
the methods of control of state hanks and trust companies that have 
already been referred to. The difficulty in the confining of the mem- 
bership of the concern to national banks is simply the oppo.sitiim of 
state banks and trust companies Theoretically, it is very desirable 
that membership shall be confined exclusively to banks which owe tlieir 
charters to the federal government There seems to be little doubt 
that if the other classes of banks should be included as stockholders, 
there would be serious, if not practically insurmountable, problems 
growing out of the fact that these banks are not under immediate con- 
trol by the federal government, that the state legislation pertaining to 
them varies very greatly from state to state, and that the amount of 
their liability, the position of their stockholders, etc., differs widely. 

Relations with the Public 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the question whether the concern 
should be allowed to do business with the public at large. All of the 
plans here under consideration take the view that the business of the 
institution should be done entirely with the banks which have com- 
bined to organize it. This is on account of the desire to prevent the 
existing banks from being antagonized by the new enterprise. It is 
probable that, were it not for this consideration the provision would he 
made that commercial enterprises should be dealt with by the bank an<l 
its branches, but the necessity of safeguarding the existing banks 
against competition has led to the omission of this feature from the 
three plans here referred to as well as from most others of the same 
type. The effect of this situation is of course to compel individuals to 
do business as at present, with existing banks. So far the proposed 
institution becomes exclusively a'bankers' bank, or bank of rediscount. 
The circumstances under which arrangements are made for doing busi- 
ness with the several banks vary somewhat. Thus, the National Mone-^ 
tary Commission bill would not allow the proposed institution to do 
business with any except the banks that were its actual stockholders. 
The Muhleman plan would require that only the government and the 
banking institutions which were its shareholders should do certain 
classes of business, while a few other classes of business, such as deal- 
ing in gold bullion and foreign bills might be done with individuals. 
The Fowler plan would confine the business of the institution entirely 
to the national banks which were members of the various redemption 
districts or zones. In choosing between these various .schemes it may 
be said that the best results would be obtained if business could he 
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done, not only with banks, but with large concerns which wanted 
accommodation up to, or beyond, a certain point. This, however, seems 
to be out of the question, and as a second alternative, there is the pro- 
posal to confine the business to banks. There is no sufficient reason 
for limiting the operations of such a concern to those banks that are 
stockholders in or members of it, unless there is an effort to exercise a 
special control over the type of business done, by means of regulations 
imposed upon the membership. But this latter object can be attained 
in other ways, so that it may generally be stated that, should such an 
institution be created, it should do business with all banks, no matter 
whether they be its stockholders or not. It may be conceded that the 
refusal of permission to do business with individuals and corporations 
is practically necessary in the existing state of feeling among bankers. 

Relation to Government 

Practically all of the current proposals, including the three here 
studied, recognize the undesirable character of our present treasury 
and subtreasury system, and provide that the institution to be organized 
shall be holder of the funds of the United States. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion between them as to the extent' to which the new institu- 
tion would actually supersede the United States treasury. Under the 
National Monetary Commission plan, the treasury would retain some 
very substantial functions. It would have to care for outstanding 
government certificates of various kinds, the greenbacks, etc., and it 
would have its routine work to do. Under the Fowler plan, provision 
would be made for the retirement of the greenbacks, and the Muhle- 
man plan would retire not only them, but the gold certificates. Some 
other plans which have been proposed from time to time, would prac- 
tically transfer everything except purely accounting operations and 
ministerial duties from the treasury to the proposed bank. It may be 
said that the dictates of sound banking theory are in harmony with the 
view that whatever is done in establishing a central bank or analogous 
institution, should include the transfer of all government balances to 
It, in order that they may come back into commercial channels as fast 
as they are withdrawn therefrom through the payment of taxes. It 
would be desirable to frame a provision on this subject in such a way 
that practically no money whatever would be held by the government 
as a result of current transactions. The question whether the treasury 
should resign to the bank the function of redeeming its outstanding 
obligations such as gold certificates and the greenbacks involves a much 
larger problem — namely, the retirement of the greenbacks and the, dis- 
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posal of the gold certificates. These are really separate and inde- 
pendent questions that have no indispensable connection witli the rela- 
tion of the banking system to the country or the treasury. I f it should 
be determined that greenbacks and gold certificates shall be retired, the 
task of performing the work may well be entrusted to a central banking 
mechanism, whatever it may be, that is thus created. Under these con- 
ditions, the natural step would be to transfer to the institution the trust 
funds held behind the certificates and greenbacks either at once, or in 
installments, preferably in installments, the new institution becoming 
the medium for effecting the retirement of these notes and presumably 
being entrusted with the duty of substituting notes of its own in place 
thereof. No serviceable judgment can be expressed as to the details of 
this phase of the task until a decision has been reached as to the 
abstract desirability and expediency of retiring the classes of govern- 
ment currency already referred to. 

Methods of Control 

No phase of the -subject has aroused more controversy than that 
which relates to methods of control. All of the three plans here in 
question are much taken up with the details of methods of control, the 
choice of directors and officers of the proposed institution, and the like. 
The National Monetary Commission plan provides for the choice of a 
controlling body or board in each of the local districts, and these dis- 
trict organizations elect the directors of the branches, it in turn elect- 
ing the directors of the central organization. The Fowler plan pro- 
vides for the choice of boards of control in the various zones and for 
the creation of '“bankers’ councils” in each of these zones. The boards 
and councils then elect the directors of the proposed federal reserve 
bank itself. The Muhleman plan provides for the choice of boards of 
directors in the districts and the shareholders in the several districts 
elect delegates to the general national meeting which is to choose the ^ 
directors, the latter being chosen two from each district* Both in the 
Muhleman and the Commission plan the government is given a certain 
number of directors, while in the Fowler plan government participa- 
tion IS provided for by having as chairman of each board of control a 
deputy comptroller of the currency* The object in the elaborate 
schemes of control which are suggested in these various plans may be 
enumerated as follows: (a) to prevent large banks from gaining a 
control superior or inimical to that of the smaller banks; (b) to pre- 
vent certain sections of the country from getting control at the expense 
of others; (c) to retain a sufiScient amount of government control to 
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insure effective public oversight and supervision; (d) to guarantee a 
due regard for the needs of all portions of the country and to secure a 
representation which would certainly make plain the character of the 
banking necessities of each section at any given time. The plans of 
control suggested in these three schemes are decidedly different from 
one another in each of the four particulars already mentioned, and are 
especially at variance in the relationship established between small and 
large banks. Of the three, the National Monetary Commission plan is 
far the more complex and would probably result in throwing a pre- 
ponderating amount of power into the hands of the larger banks, 
although there is nothing in the plan that necessarily suggests a sin- 
ister scheme to give authority to ^‘Wall Street’* or financial interests. 
The Commission plan is not, however, a democratic type of organiza- 
tion, and its results would undoubtedly be to centralize control in a 
very high measure. This point will be more fully elaborated later in a 
separate discussion. 

It may be said at this point that the desirable thing in any such 
organization is to assure as nearly as possible equality of representa- 
tion and to prevent the possibility either of diversion of capital in 
favor of any interest or section and to prevent suspicion of control by 
an **inside” group. 

Character of Business 

It is generally agreed that an institution organized on the lines 
already indicated should be limited to a rediscount business, but there 
is considerable difference with reference to the various plans proposed ' 
with reference to the character of operations that might be engaged in 
under this head. The National Monetary Commission plan provides 
for limiting the rediscount business to paper growing out of commer- 
cial, industrial or financial operations and would allow loans based on 
collateral only under rather rigidly limited conditions. The Muhleman 
plan is somewhat more liberal in this regard, while the Fowler plan is 
very much vaguer and less distinct with reference to what the proposed 
in.stitution could do, although it might fairly be interpreted as convey- 
ing rather broad powers. The National Monetary Commission plan 
limits the paper which can be rediscounted to very short-term paper 
unless banks are able to secure the endorsement of the other banks in 
their IcKal associations, in which case a somewhat greater latitude is 
to be accorded the pai)er which may be rediscounted. The importance 
of the provisiouh relating to rediscount is found in the following con- 
siderations: (a) The proposed concern would be valueless unless its 
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operations were such that it could always supply aid hv 
credit under proper conditions. This means a neccssarilv li«inid am 
dition of its assets; (b) If, however, a too slrinj^enl linntation Ik* 
imposed upon the character of the paper to he accepted 1)> tli<‘ rtdi>. 
counting power, the services of the concern will be loo laigtd} placed 
at the disposal of city banks and too little at that of c(»iintry iiiMitu- 
tions; (c) if collateral loans are pennitted, the danger i^ th.it lands 
may be drawn off into stock speculation, while if not permitted. man\ 
desirable and entirely proper rediscounts which couhl be succl■s^ fully 
protected by a suitable use of collateral will be baried. ( d> it is 
extremely difficult by any form of language to describe in a satisi.ic- 
tory manner the character of the “commercial paper” of any jiarticiilar 
region, which is to be acceptable by such an institution. On the w'holo, 
the desirable limitations upon the power of such a concern will be 
found, primarily, in provisions which will prevent the drawing off of 
funds into stock speculation, and wdiich will provide for a satisfactorv 
and sufficiently stringent government oversight to insure that cmly 
proper undertakings are engaged in. 

Note Issues 

Thus far nothing has been said on the ciuestion of note issuc^', 
although that is one of the topics around which most controversy anti 
discussion has centered in connection with banking and turrency 
reform heretofore. Practically all of the plans under consideration 
agree in providing for issues of notes on a new plan, it being recog- 
nized that the existing note issue system is uiisatisfactoiy. h'unda- 
mentally what is aimed at by all of them is the letirenicnt of bond 
secured bank notes of the present type and the substitution of a new 
kind or class of bank notes. But this raises the further (juestion, b\ 
whom such new bank notes should be issued. There is a differi'ace of 
opinion as to whether the note issuing function shoulfl be transfei red 
entirely to the central institution proposed to be oigani/ed, oi .shonltl 
be vested exclusively in the banks, or should be .shared Ix'tween the 
banks and the proposed central institution. Many differences of <letail 
also exist in reference to plans for retiring the exi.sting bank nt»tes 
and for protecting the banks which now' hold national bomls against 
the risk of loss of such bonds due to probable curtailment in value 
re.sulting from the withdrawal of the circulation privih‘ge now 
attached to them. This discussion may be pursued under several 
different heads. 
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Reasons for Retiring Bond Secured Currency 

There are several important reasons for the retirement of bond 
secured currency. The one most frequently put forward is that bond 
secured notes are not ‘^elavStic.’* By this is meant that the necessity of 
purchasing* bonds to be deposited with a trustee for the protection of 
note issues prevents banks from issuing these notes as freely and 
promptly as they otherwise would, while it also prevents them from 
retiring or contracting the notes as freely and promptly as would other* 
wise be the case. This is a perfectly sound consideration, and there is 
little or no disagreement at present among students of the banking and 
currency problem in the United States that the retirement of the bond 
i ccured notes is essentially necessary if success is to be had in restor- 
ing elasticity to the circulation and in making the national banking 
system really responsive to the needs of business. For that reason, 
every plan of currency or banking reform that has been put forward 
during the past fifteen years has contained as an important factor some 
provision for getting rid of the bond secured notes. The basic criti- 
cism on the present system of notes already indicated is reinforced by 
the fact that the supply of United States bonds available for use in 
protecting note issues is likely to be limited, as was the case of the 
panic of 1907. Then, the national banks were not able to enlarge their 
issues because of their inability to obtain further bonds, until they Had 
been aided by the action of the government in issuing additional bonds 
for the very purpose of furnishing a backing for currency, notwith- 
standing that at that moment there was a very large surplus in the 
Treasury. Over and above this consideration has been the fact that 
the formalities and technicalities connected with the issue of bank 
notes based upon bonds have been so great and troublesome as to pre- 
clude the easy and prompt supplying of currency even when there were 
enough bonds in the market to furnish all the backing for notes that 
.might be desired. This shows why, apart from the special and peculiar 
difficulties that attend anything of the sort, the substitution of bonds 
other than national for the national bonds now used will not help the 
.situation. The only way to relieve the bad conditions that have 
developed in connection with national bank currency is therefore gen- 
erally admitted to be the abandonment of the bond security plan and 
the introduction of something else in its place. 

DiFKiouLty OF Bond Holdings 

The first difficulty in passing from the bond-secured system of note 
i.'^sues to anything that might be devised to take its place is the fact 
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that even if all had been satisfactorily arranged with reference to the 
new system, its soundness, etc., the difficulty of dealing with the bonds 
would remain. The act of March 14, 1900, provided for refumling the 
outstanding bonds into the two per cent consolidated del)t, and these 
two per cent bonds were subsequently sold at premiums which once 
ran as high as eight or nine per cent and have regularly been two 
three per cent or more. Partly as a result of general depreciatioti in 
the values of bonds due to rising prices and higher interest for capital, 
the national bond quotations have sunk until the two per cents are now 
at about par. The bonds have thus inflicted a loss upoti their holders 
of about $30,000,000 already and something like that sum has, accord- 
ing to the Comptroller of the Currency, been “written off*' by the 
banks and must be regarded as one of the costs of carrying the note 
system at present in use. There is general agreement that if the cir- 
culation privilege were to be taken from the two per cent bonds, or, 
what is the same thing, if a new system of note issue were to be estab- 
lished which would practically displace the present system, the twos 
would deteriorate to a price not higher than 80. This would mean a 
shrinkage of one-fifth of the par value of the bonds and would inflict 
upon the banks an aggregate loss of nearly $150,000,000. The inflic- 
tion of such a loss, of course, would be exceedingly unjust, so much so 
that the banks would probably be successful in efforts to withstand the 
adoption of any such legislation, should it be seriously attempte<i. 
Alternative to this is the idea of providing for a refunding of the 
bonds. Experience, as well as computations made in the IVeasury, 
indicate that three per cent is now about the level of the governments 
present borrowing power. The $50,000,000 Panama bonds whicli were 
sold less than a year ago brought a premium of between two and three 
per cent, but three per cent interest without the circulation privilege 
represents nearly the level of interest that must be paid (in round 
numbers) upon any future issue which is expected to be floated tipon 
an investment basis. In order to safeguard the banks against lass* 
therefore, a plan of refunding into three per cent kmds would have to 
be followed. The banks might be required to accept cash payment for 
their bonds at par and the new securities miglit be sold for what they 
would bring, or a flat exchange of three per cents for the old twtis 
might be ordered. The latter would be simpler and the former would 
probably cost a little less. Either plan would entail an increase in the 
present interest burden nearly amounting to one |>er cent annually on 
at least $730,000,000, or $7,300,000 a year. There is no reason to 
think that the operation could be carried through more cheaply than 
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this, and of course a proposal to make such an increase in the expense 
of handling the debt always arouses sharp criticism and opposition. 
In order to meet this criticism and mask the real nature of the trans-' 
action, the National Monetary Commission plan provides for the 
refunding of the bonds, but directs that a tax equal to the increase in 
interest plus the amount of taxation lost through the retirement of the 
old notes (they being taxed at one-half of one per cent today) shall be 
paid by the proposed National Reserve Association on the whole value 
of the bonds which it takes over. The Fowler plan and the Muhleman 
plan provide for the refunding of the bonds in ways which vary some- 
what but come to the same thing. Every plan thus far proposed from 
a serious source with reference to banking and currency reform looks 
to the ultimate retirement of the bond-secured notes and provides for 
the immediate or ultimate refunding of the bonds at a higher rate of 
interest than is now paid. 

'J'emporary Alternatives 

'I'emporary alternatives for the retirement of the bonds are, how- 
ever, proposed here and there. The most familiar and perhaps the 
most available plan of the sort is that which proposes to require banks 
to have outstanding a certain percentage of notes based on bonds 
before they become eligible to take out notes without bond security 
This would mean that an inflexible volume of bank notes was kept out- 
standing or at all events that an inflexible volume of bonds was held 
by the banks to protect such outstanding notes in case they should be 
issued, and that whatever new form of currency might be provided for 
would come out in excess of or in addition to the basic volume of notes 
and bonds already referred to. The plan would partially destroy the 
possibilities of elasticity in the note currency system, but at the same 
time it would operate to keep up the value of the existing bonds for 
the time being. The question would then be whether the eifort to 
sustain the value of the bonds in this manner during the remainder of 
their life was not too great to be compensated for by the saving in 
interest thereby effected. The general opinion of students of the sub- 
ject undoulitedly is that this temporary tnethod of sustaining the value 
of the bonds is undesirable, and that it is far better to recognize the 
facts in the case and take up the securities in such a way as to relieve 
the Ininks from any danger of further loss, the government bearing the 
increased interest chaige and leaving the banks to turn in their securi- 
ties at will. I f congressional action to that effect can be secured, there 
can be little doubt that the best plan will be to make provision for a 
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straight refunding of the bonds witliout any attempt lo ninsk the opei.i 
tion or to economize or recover the cost of it tlir<)n^;h mdnection oi 
any sort The reluctance that has always been slioun ]>y ('on^iess 
do anything of the kind is, however, admittedly a very seriou'. 
to success in disposing of the bonds and theieby to tlic actual s(.hiti<jn 
of the first problem connected with any plan f<n' changing tTom bond 
secured, to some other form of, currency. 

Method of Note Issue 

What has been said thus far has been founded upon the a'-sumption 
that agreement had been reached with reference to the nu‘th(Kl of note 
issue to be followed when once a plan for retiring the old notts anrl 
disposing of the bonds had been agreed upon While no .>uch agree- 
ment has ever been arrived at, it is true that substantial agreement lia^ 
been reached with reference to the basis on which the n(»tes tliat are 
to supersede national bank issues shall be put out I'his shonki admit- 
tedly be the so-called asset currency basis. In this jilan there is no 
special protection behind the notes, but they an^ placed upon the samt^ 
basis as the other liabilities of the bank, save that in some measuies 
they are given a prior lien on the assets to he exercised in the event of 
failure. A good many of the proposed banking plans al^o provide that 
there shall be a limitation of the amount oi notes issued with reference 
to capital. *‘Not more than an amount equal to the total capital of tin* 
issuing bank” is the limitation most frequently followed in restricting 
the note issues of banks under the conditions referred to. 1'his lim- 
itation has no special theoretical warrant, and h;is U'lUalh been appli<*(i 
simply as a concession to public opinion and in ordu to Prevent '^oine 
banks from getting the advantage of others in the circula'i<m of their 
notes 

Notes — By Whom Issued 

Another phase of the note issue question is seen in connection with 
the problem by whom the notes should be issued The current asMimp- 
tion is that in the event of the creation of any central or cor»perati\f 
institution the note issue power now exercised by tiu* seveial b.iiik- 
should be transferred to and vested in this now organization. ’I hat is 
the provision of the National Monetary (\miniission plan as v\<*n 
of the Muhleman plan. Tha Fowler plan keeps tlie note i'>Mie functitm 
in the hands of the several banks which arc joined logethei t«) create a 
cooperative mechanism. Jn favor of the notion tif gi\ing the note 
issue power to the central or cooperative institution is Uie argument 
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that if the issue of notes were wisely handled it would be more uniform 
in its management and less subject to danger of inflation and local 
abuse. Agaitist this idea is the fact that the issue of notes would by 
such a scheme be made a monopoly to whose benefits the several banks 
could gain access only through the consent or good disposition of the 
institution vested with the power referred to. There is no reason in 
theory why even if such an institution were created, the power of note 
issue should not be exercised both by it and by the several banks. 
Assuming that there is no theoretical difference between the issue of 
the bank note and the granting of the credit on the books of a bank 
(ordinarily called a ''deposit''), it is difficult to see why the full power 
of discount whether by the issue of notes or by the granting of such 
deposits should not be exercised by the several banks or why the power 
of rediscount by both methods should not be exercised by the central 
institution, European practice points to the policy of vesting the note 
issue power in the hands of the central bank and denying it to the 
other banks, but that is a situation which has grown partly out of past 
difficulties with note issues which would not now exist or at least could 
be avoided, and partly out of a misunderstanding of the identity of 
function of bank notes and credit deposits. This misunderstanding 
was much more prevalent at the time when the central note issue sys- 
tems of the various European countries were first established, as seen, 
for example, in the case of the Bank of England. 

Importance of Note Issue Function 

There has been a tendency to overestimate the importance of the 
note issue function and to treat it as if it were the chief object to be 
attained in banking legislation. This idea may be attributable to the 
belief that "emergency currency" is what is needed in order to relieve 
panics and stringencies, whereas what is actually needed is fluid 
resources of some kind, whether notes or not. The belief that the 
notes are very important has also been stimulated by the experience in 
this country with clearing-house certificates which are often spoken of 
as if they were notes. The fact is that they are merely evidences that 
the banks that have gone into the clearing-house arrangement are will- 
ing to accept a credit substitute for money in settling their balances 
with one another. It remains true that the provision of a satisfactory 
note currency would be a long step in advance as compared with exist- 
ing conditions, independent of whether such note currency was 
obtained through tlie intermediation of a central bank or cooperative 
in.stitiition or not, although it should be carefully borne in mind that 
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the provision of such a note currency woul<l not necessarily solve com- 
pletely the elements of difficulty which inhere in the exist inj^ banking 
system. With proper control and restriction it would, however, supply 
a means of obtaining additional circulating media in time of panic or 
stringency when there was a tendency to hoard money, and would to 
that extent relieve the danger of collapse due to inability to coiu'crt 
assets into fluid resources. It is therefore a cardinal element in cur- 
rency and banking reform and should be provided for in any legisla- 
tion that may be adopted, no matter whether such legislation be 
intended merely as a revision of existing law or whether it be framed 
so as to include a plan for providing rediscounts through a cooperative 
agency. 

Committee’s View 

The analysis thus presented to the sub-committee was 
taken under advisement and constituted the basis of consider- 
able detailed discussion and of further memoranda bearing 
upon individual points in which various members of the sub- 
committee were interested. By this time, however, it appearetl 
that prior to the end of the session of Congress then in prog- ' 
ress it would not be possible to obtain the active co-operation 
of more than two or three members. Congress was already 
disposed to disintegrate, in view of the approaching national 
campaign in which members themselves were directly con- 
cerned with their own political fortunes. It was agreed, there- 
fore, that the analysis thus submitted should be regarded as 
the basis of further work and that taking it as a starting point 
a bill should be prepared whose purpose it would be to emlKxly 
all of the valuable technical features which could be drav^n 
from the preceding legislative proposals, basing the measure, 
however, upon a local iion-centralized plan of organization 
which should insure so far as practicable local control over 
funds, throughout the principal economic districts into which 
the country might be regarded as divided* 
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Principles of New Legislation 

Before any decision could be arrived at by the Banking 
and Currency sub-committee with respect to the direction to 
be given its practical work, it was needful to develop at least 
a tentative set of principles in order that the task of drafting 
a measure might proceed with regularity and with fair pros- 
pects of attaining a positive result. 

During the late spring of 1912 at the informal discussions 
which had then occurred, it had been sought to. obtain the 
opinion of sub-committee members in definite if informal 
expression.’ As the outcome, the following general and tenta- 
tive propositions were gathered ■} 

1. The general notion of emergency relief or emergency 

note issue as a means of banking reform or as a basis 
for banking legislation is inadequate and unsound, and 
should be abandoned. 

2. Whatever is done should seek to provide a permanent 

basis of banking organization, regularly functioning 
and regularly incorporated or established. 

3. This basis of organization may well be modeled upon the 

experience of American bankers in their clearing house 
organizations, in so far as the latter have had to do with 
joint action for effecting interbank payments. 

4. The framework provided by the Aldrich- Vreeland Act 

should be given due consideration both for its construe- 

* No official record of these conferences was ever kept. The author^ however, was 

S esent at practically all of them and noted down the conclusions then arrived at for 
» uwn instruction and information. 
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tive suggestions, where it provides any, and for its 
failures in practice as showing what not to do* 

5* Data, expedients, mechanisms, and modes of procedurti 
found in the various plans already before the (\»m- 
mittee may be considered, and where needful modified 
and used. Indeed, if a desirable feature l)e found in 
any of the plans, that is a fact which should commend 
it rather than militate against it. 

6. In general, the new bill should wseek to ])rovide for co- 

operative action on the part of the banks and should 
accept the principle of centralization under suitable 
government oversight and control. 

7. The idea of guaranty of bank deposits has attained a hold 

upon the popular mind, and should be carefully 
analyzed for the purpose of determining whether in 
some sound form it may not be incorporated into the 
pending bill. 

With these general and tentative instructions before him, 
the expert of the Committee was directed to employ the sum- 
mer and early autumn of 1912 in the preparation ’of a draft 
measure which should be used as the basis of committee dis- 
cussion in the autumn. There was informal agreement that 
in the event of defeat of the Democratic party at the autumn 
election the task of further study of legislation might as wx^ll 
be laid aside, while in the event of success the sooner the work 
was prosecuted the better. 

Preparation of Tentative Draft 

The tentative draft of materials in bill form for use in 
shaping the Federal Reserve Act was accordingly prei)ared 
during the period from June, 1912, to and including October, 
1912, and was completed in the latter month. Mr* Wilson 
having been elected President early in November, with a C!on- 
gress overwhelmingly of his own party, the outlook for legis- 
lation took on, to many eyes, an entirely new hue, and sundry 
persons, both in and out of Congress, who had hitherto been 
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itKliffcretil or passive, began to manifest great interest in the 
hanking and currency question. Among these were some of 
those whf) had been members of the Money Trust sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency Committee. 

(’omparatively early in the summer of T913 it had become 
evident that the section of the House Banking and Currency 
C'ommittee which had been entrusted with the task of con- 
ducting the Money Trust inquiry was not altogether satisfied 
with the share of the work which had been assigned to it. 
Precisely where the dissatisfaction thus revealed originated 
cannot be exactly ascertained. There were, however, several 
indications of it and as a result a somewhat difficult situation 
was later created. Although the making of the Money Trust 
inquiry had been authorized as early as March, 1912, very 
little was done with the exception of “preliminary investiga- 
tions” up to the middle of June, when Samuel Untermyer of 
New York, who had been appointed counsel of the Committee, 
placed on the witness stand Mr. Herman Sielcken of New 
York City for the purpose of interrogating him about opera- 
tions in coffee, in which he had been assisted by various 
banking institutions. The cross-examination of Mr. Sielcken 
did not produce any very definite results, in fact hardly any- 
thing of novel interest, and the whole matter appeared to be a 
“flash in the pan.” As it was then near the beginning of sum- 
mer, agreement was reached to hold a few hearings in New 
York City and then to postpone further action until autumn. 

' The New York hearings occurred between the dates of June 
6 and June 13, 1912, and it was in connection with these 
that the growth of feeling in the Committee, to which reference 
has already been made, began to be exhibited. 

Work of Organizations 

Representatives of the National Citizens’ League had been 
called to the witness stand and closdy interrogated regarding 
the expenditures of the organization as well as with reference 
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to kindred matters Officers of Ihe New ^ ork ( learinj; 
House were likcwiwSe examined and there seemed to he a 
eral tendency to convert the investigation into a stiid> nf tlu* 
attitude of the banks of the country toward currenev and 
banking legislation, coupled with an analysis of the elein<*iits 
of such legislation, fn fact, even as early as this Mr I 'nter 
myer had expressed in conversation with som<‘ of tlios(‘ v\lio 
were called before the Committee the view that the investiga 
tion would ultimately develop into a study of hanking reform 
legislation. Upon the return of Mr. Lintermycr from luirope 
in September of the same year it was stated that the ( ‘itizens’ 
League had been asked to offer to the Pujo sul)-cominitfee a 
legislative measure embodying its ideas. It is understood that 
no such bill was ever supplied and it would ajipear that no 
measures were furnished from other sources; at all events if 
they were so furnished nothing w^as ever heard of them. As 
the autumn advanced, however, other overtures made on behalf 
of the Committee, either by Mr. Untermyer or others, were 
reliably reported. After the presidential election had been he!<l, 
Mr Untermyer became more than ever explicit in the 
announcement of his intention to direct the Money Trust 
inquiry along currency and banking reform lines.*' 

Division of Labor 

The tendencies at work in the Money Trust sub* commit te«* 
shortly became known to Chairman Cilass of the banking and 
Currency Legislation sub-committee, and he at once undiT * 
took to ascertain their significance, ('hairman Pujo of tlie 
Money Trust sub-committee was plainly asked his intentions 
regarding the prosecution of the investigation and made it 

®For a description of the League’s character ami actlvitie^, see .Xfiix-mlix .it fhe 
end of this chapter 

•* In conversation with the writer, he plainly asserted th.it rtuch Vr.us the inteni *>1 
his Committee, and when attcntuHi was called to the fact that th<- resolution of thf 
House under which he was operating expressly placed the uuesli<m of hankiiiK and 
currency legislation in the hands of a different suh-committee, lu* i espondctl that it 
such an obstacle existed it would be comparatively easy to adjust the legishtive 
machinery in such a way as to rectify the defect immediately upon the assemblmy ot 
Congress. 
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cvitk'Hl that he expected to adhere to the original lines laid 
down in the House resolution, observing the provisions for 
iiidejK’iident work on the part of the two sub-committees. The 
pc)siti<»n thus taken by (Chairman Pujo was so positive as to 
lea<I to a lengthy interview between himself, Chairman Glass, 
and Mr. Unlerniyer, at which the latter set forth, in great 
detail, the advantages which would occur from the practical 
merging of the two branches of the investigation into one. 
His argument, however, did not suffice to convert either of 
the principals, and the outcome of the incident was a more 
clear-cut and definite agreement than had before existed, that 
the two tlivisions of the work should, in accordance with pre- 
vious understanding, be separately carried on. 

I'he fact that the discussion of banking and currency legis- 
lation had thus been definitely retained by Chairman Glass in 
the hands of his own sub-committee at once became known in 
banking circles throughout the country. Mr. Glass had no 
affiliations with any of the different banking groups between 
whom the country was divided. It proved impossible to ascer- 
tain exactly the position he would take. He had defeated Mr. 
Untermyer and .such elements in the Pujo sub-committee as had 
desired to take the banking and currency inquiry out of his 
hands. Po.ssibilities of future danger were consequently per- 
ceived, and it was deemed advisable to begin countermining 
operations in order, if possible, to forestall any danger that 
might be incurred through the operations of the Glass sub- 
’ committee. ITie plan which was finally determined upon was 
that of arranging to supersede Mr. Glass in the headship of the 
Ciommittee. In order to understand why this element in the 
program was developed, a brief retrospect of some political 
positi<«is is, however, necessary. 

Political Scheming 

(Tuirman Pujo had had a desire to become a member of 
the United States Senate, and had conducted an earnest cam- 
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paign with that end in view, I laving been disappointed he 
had made up his mind to retire from Congress, and had .si> 
announced himself, a successor conseiiuently being elected in 
November, 1912. This meant that the chairinan.shi]) of the 
Banking and Currency Committee as a whole wouhl neces- 
sarily pass to other hands. In previous years the principle of 
seniority in committee appointments in the House of Repre- 
sentatives had become so firmly rooted as to be alniost un- 
assailable It had not only been observed with the utmost 
scrupulousness during the Republican regime but had been 
almost as closely followed after the Democratic party had 
assumed control of the lower chamber. Mr. Class was the 
second member in seniority of rank in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and upon the retirement of Chairman Pujf), 
the headship of the whole Committee would therefore natu- 
rally pass to him. At the same time, it was of course under- 
stood by all that no actual legislation could be .seriously 
contemplated during the winter session of .Not 

only was the time too short at a winter session but the fact 
that the two houses of Congress were in the hands of diflerent 
parties, while the national administration was about to be 
changed would in any event have put action out of the rpies- 
tion. It was, therefore, undoubtedly fell by those who had 
taken the alarm that nothing need be feared from the winter's 
work in the sub-committee, provided that suitable arrangements 
were made for the appointment of a satisfactory chairman at 
the opening of the new session of Congress. It was, however, 
understood that immediately upon the ojiening of the new 
administration a special ses.sion of C'ongrcss would he sum- 
moned. The time for making the necessary legislative adjust- 
ments was thus very short. The problem was simply tliat of 
securing a combination which would effectually prevent the 
transmission of the chairmanship in the usual line of .seniority 
and would transfer the succession to the leadership in some 
other direction. 
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Presidential Politics 

It is now necessary to turn from the politics of the con- 
gressional situation .as respects currency reform and to review 
the presidential side of the subject. 

Ever since the Baltimore Convention there had been almost 
continuous speculation and discussion regarding the probable 
attitude to be taken by the Democratic party if successful in 
the elections, with respect to the banking and currency ques-. 
tion. The evasive “plank” adopted at Baltimore had not been 
satisfactory to anyone. Open statements had been made in 
many quarters that the party either would have to avoid action 
on the subject, or, failing to do so, would bet:ome involved in 
serious internal struggles due to the supposed differences in 
point of view between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Wilson with refer- 
ence to the subject. This doubt had been intensified by the 
apparent unwillingness of the President-elect, while still a 
candidate, to commit himself to an3^hing on banking. Neither 
in his speeches nor elsewhere, so far as could be ascertained, 
had he made any reference to the situation or ventured to 
promise or forecast a policy. Private organizations which 
made efforts to “reach” Mr. Wilson and obtain an interview 
with him had been totally unsuccessful, the candidate either 
failing to answer communications on the subject or otherwise 
steering clear of the representatives of the various in- 
terests. 

Early in the autumn of 1912, New York bankers became 
* considerably worried by the silence of the Democratic candidate. 
They were now convinced that Mr. Wilson would be elected, 
owing to the sharp division of his opponents arid the conse- 
quent “split” in the party support on the Republican side* 
Tliis made it in their opinion more than ever urgent that they 
•should know what was going on in Mr. Wilson’s mind and 
they consequently despatched to Princeton a New York real 
estate operator who had been conspicuously active in behalf of 
the Wilson candidacy. He was instructed to inquire of Mr. 
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Wilson what would be the latter’s position, if elected, with 
respect to the Aldrich bill, the legislative project in whose 
behalf the New York bankers had already disbursed so largely 
of their wealth. If this enterprise was expected to be success- 
ful it must have been an extreme disappointment. Mr. Wilson 
merely returned the somewhat Delphic response that he thought 
“the Aldrich bid was probably about 6o or 70 per cent correct 
but that the remainder of it would need to be altered.” As he 
took pains not to specify which provisions were included in the 
60 or 70 per cent thus approved, the answer was far from 
satisfactory to those who liad sent a representative to Prince- 
ton ; yet there was a suggestion of hope in the response which 
led them to continue in the belief that something might yet be 
accomplished. 

Wilson Requests That Work Begin 

The favorable outcome of the November elections did not 
serve to make Mr. Wilson more communicative to the outside 
world, nor, so far as could be ascertained, did he, during the 
month of November, unbosom himself as to currency and 
banking to any of the group which immediately surrounded 
him. When, however. Chairman Glass had, as noted in a 
previous chapter, brought his committee to the consideration 
of plans for the ensuing winter, he was immediately met by 
the suggestion on the part of .some that it would, be unwise to 
proceed with active measures unless assured that the new 
administration desired to have the subject dealt with soon after ' 
the fourth of March. Chairman Glass therefore addresserl 
to the President-elect a brief inquiry w'ith reference t») the 
policy to be pursued, and after .some delay received an answer 
to the effect that Mr. Wilson believed that the currency ami 
banking question must form an element in the action of the 
new administration and that work should be proceeded with. 
This so far as known was the fir.st occasion upon which a 
definite expression was received from Mr. Wiison, and twen 
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in this letter there was no hint of the exact line of action to 
be pursued/ 


Demands of Committees 


Further meetings of the sub-committee developed a strong 
disposition on the part of the members to inquire as 'to the 
probable action of the President-elect, and Chairman Glass 
therefore determined to arrange an early interview with Mr. 
Wilson.® The meeting took place at Princeton on the 26th 
of December and on that occasion Mr. Wilson’s policy was 
indicated with probably greater fullness than on any preceding 
occasion. After conversation had developed in general terms 
the character of the bill which had already been mapped out 
and the work that had been tentatively undertaken by the 
Committee, Mr. Glass asked for a statement of Mr. Wilson’s 
views, inquiring particularly whether the bill as outlined was 
in accord therewith. The answer was a somewhat vague and 
general expression of approval of the work already done, 
accompanied by the positive inquiry, “'What have you done in 
regard to centralization ?’’ Mr. Glass responded by enumerat- 
ing the various powers bestowed upon the Comptroller of the 
Currency, while the writer himself called attention to the fact 


* The letter ran: 

WoopROW Wilson 
88 W. State St., Trenton, N. J 

November i4» ipia. 

My dear Mr. Glass: 

I warmly appreciate your letter of November 7th. Letters descended upon me in 
such a flood that it has been impossible even to sort them according to their importance, 
and therefore I have just turned yours up from the pile too late, alas, to arrange for an 
interview with you before 1 go away to Bermuda on Saturday 

X shall seek an opportunity as early as possible after my return to commune with 
you, because the question of the revision of the currency is one of such capital impor- 
tance that I wish to devote the most serious and immediate attention to it ^ 

It is very delightful to know that I am going to be associated with you in the 
work at WanUington. I shall look forward to it with genuine pleasure. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 

Hon. ('after Glass, 

Lynchburg, Virginia. 

8 On December 23 Mr. Glass wrote: . 

seems to me that should we reach an approximate agreement with Mr. Wilso^n 
as to the isalient features of Currency Legislation, it would be extremely desirable to 
get men like Hepburn, and Forgan and, indeed, as many of those who appear at the 
SearlnS irwe may be able to persuade, to speak strongly m favor of the points 
S w* To dS this, it might be well for us to have talks before- 

hand with name of these gentlemen.” 
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that a very marked degree of centralization would be obtained 
by uniting the banks in the several proposed districts under a 
consolidked type of organization subject to general federal 
oversight. That such a general central organ of the proposed 
banking system should be assigned very broad and inclusive 
powers was the decided view of the President-elect. As to 
the policy to be pursued during the new administration, he 
definitely indicated a desire to include the banking question 
from the very outset, safeguarding this disposition only by a 
general expression indicating a determination to be guided 
somewhat by circumstances. 

Early Proposals 

The change in point of view to which some political minds 
found themselves subject during the winter of 1912-1913® is 
easily explicable in view of the position assumed by the Presi- 
dent-elect. From being an unpopular subject cursed with a 
political tabu, banking and currency shortly became a popular 
fashion among politicians. The greatest curiosity seemed to 
be. felt with regard to the contents of the bill which, it now 
began to be known, was being shaped by the sub-committee on 
Banking and Currency and had been discussed with the new 
Executive-to-be. Almost every imaginable expedient was 
resorted to for the purpose of finding out what the proposed 
measure contained and how it would affccl existing banks. 

It is worth while, therefore, to sketch at this point in it.s 
main outlines this earliest form or draft of what was later, 
to become the Federal Peserve Act. The considerations which 
underlay it have already been indicated in ('hapter Vfl. The 
conclusions, based on these considerations, were as follows: 

Local Banking Units 

In a general way the new bill at the time it was .submitted 
to the Presidenf-elect at Princeton in December, 1912, was 

® See p. 2 ante. 
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based upon the idea of Jocal banking and currency organiza- 
tion, It took a step beyond the clearing house association 
plan and of course beyond the Aldrich- Vreeland proposal of 
national currency associations, by providing for the actual 
incorporation of local reserve banks which should represent 
the banks of the community in which they were situated. As 
to the number of these banks, it adopted no dogmatic view but 
provided in general terms for a permissive organization which 
would have allowed one at each already existing reserve city if 
necessary. The Aldrich bill, it will be remembered, had pro- 
vided for a head office and 1 5 branches each to be located in a 
district of its own. But underlying this organization with 16 
offices was provision for a great many “local associations” in 
which the banks would have been permitted to join. As the 
Federal Reserve Act was finally drafted it provided for a 
Board or head office at Washington with 12 banks each author- 
ized to establish branches in its own district, while within the 
first eight years of the system a total of 23 branches was 
thus organized making 35 banking offices outside the Board. 
Had an office been placed at each reserve center to start with, 
there might have been a maximum of some 48 to 50 such 
establishments as soon as the bankers desired to create them. 

Full Powers Bestowed 

The powers bestowed upon the local organizations or 
reserve banks as they were later called were intended to be full 
.banking powers including discount, deposit, and issue and in 
order that the banks might be enabled to carry on their busi- 
ness successfully, it was proposed to give them in contradis- 
tinction to the Aldrich bill and to other earlier measures, the 
open-market authority and the power of dealing with indi- 
viduals which most- European central banks possessed. As to 
the question of relations with the individual banks the bill left 
open for later determination the question whether member- 
ship should be absolutely compulsory within a specified time or 
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not. Note issues were to be provided for upon the so-called 
“asset currency basis,” being protected dollar for dollar by 
actual commercial paper received by the reserve bank for dis- 
count and being thus limited in volume to the total amount of 
such commercial paper brought to them. 1’hese notes were not 
to be at any time a reserve in the vaults of any bank and every 
effort was to be made to insure their prompt redemption. 

In order to bring national banks into the .system and to 
have them feel that it was an immediate .source of advantage 
to them, the bill proposed to broaden their powers of lending 
upon landed security (farm land) and to enable them to adf)pt 
a more liberal policy with respect to time deposits. Various 
other provisions were also made to render their membership 
attractive and they were granted the power of accepting bills 
on time. This, however, was limited to bills made in foreign 
trade and to a specified proportion of capital. The whole plan 
was intended to encourage the consolidation of the national 
banks into a single system with a view to bringing about more 
harmonious and unified operation and more effective handling 
of banking business. It was intended that the reserve banks 
should be institutions functioning regularly, dealing primarily 
with their members, but to such an extent as might be deeme<l 
essential, engaging in actual loans to individuals or purchases 
of paper from them after the fa.shion of ihe Bank of France, 

Auxiliary Sections 

Along with this bill were drafted certain subordinate or, 
ancillary sections or provisions which were intended for dis- 
cussion with the President in order to ascertain how far he 
would think it wise to go. These were as follows : 

I. A plan for the immediate and compulsory transfer of all 
reserve balances then held in reserve cities to the new 
reserve banks — ^.subject of course to .such short-term 
delay as might be considered necessary to avoid dis- 
comfort or embarrassment to the various institutions. 
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2 , A plan for a central or head office situated at Washington 

and to be under the direction of representatives of the 
several reserve banks co-operating or collaborating in 
the central management of the system. This office was 
to be without capital or resources and was to possess 
the general powers of supervision, regulation, control, 
and, when necessary, interbank rediscount. 

3, A plan for the establishment of an inclusive exchange 

system calling for the collection and crediting of the 
proceeds of checks at par. It was believed that this 
plan when carried out effectively would result in cor- 
recting the clearing house evils which were then under 
investigation of the Money Trust Committee and that 
the plan could honestly be put forward as a means of 
correcting the faults that had been complained of in 
the existing structure of financial organization in such 
places as New York. 

4, A plan for the establishment of a deposit guaranty fund 

to be set in operation under the direction of the new 
federal reserve system and intended to meet the de- 
mand which it was believed was strong within the 
Democratic party for the protection of bank deposits. 

Distinction from Aldrich Bill 

As distinguished from the Aldrich bill in general the new 
proposal, whether with or without the ancillary suggestions, 
was intended to be a simpler, more direct type of banking 
organization going back to the various proposals which pre- 
ceded the Aldrich bill and tracing its descent directly from 
them and the clearing-house associations rather than through 
the Aldrich plan itself. The object was to provide for local 
or home control of the rediscounting units instead of granting 
centralized control The scheme sought to furnish as much 
of a local field as possible for the use of local funds while at 
the same time providing for possible relief to be drawn if 
necessary from a central source. By way of correcting exist- 
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ing evils it went to the heart of the matter by seeking to end 
the system of redeposits, by providing for the retirement of 
the national bank notes, the redemption of the 2 per cent bonds, 
and the issue of new notes to take their place, while at the 
same time it undertook to terminate the collection evils of the 
day by the positive plan of constituting the reserve banks as 
clearing houses. 

Effect of Princeton Interview 

The Princeton discussion with the President-elect did not 
have many immediate results, so far as details were concerned. 

The interview, however, did have some very important 
consequences. It indicated plainly that the President-elect was 
deeply interested in the banking and currency question and was 
ready to go as far as was necessary to bring about genuine 
reform. It showed that he was desirous of effecting a sul)- 
stantial degree of centralization, although heartily maintainijig 
the concept of local self-control. Above all it gave ground 
for the opinion that he was ready to incur the opposition of 
the vested interests so far as was necessary, and if after due 
study it should appear desirable to go to the length of trans- 
ferring the reserve deposits at once or in the near future, the 
President was willing to support it. While not specific in 
his conception of the kind of centralized control which should 
be developed, or, as he expressed it in the Princeton interview, 
the “capstone to be placed upon the structure,” it appeart*<l^ 
probable that he would favor an organization de.signed to con- 
trol and supervise and that he felt no partiality to the idea J>f 
a central organization vested with ccmiraercial power. s — in 
other words, a central bank of some kind. He recognized the 
fact that such an organization was politically imix>ssible even 
if economically desirable, and that wliat was to Iw sought was 
the provision of those central banking powers which were 
unmistakably desirable and the elimination of those central 
banking powers which had caused danger in the past. 
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Second Step 

The Princeton interview must be regarded as the second 
ep of fundamental importance toward the making of the 
ederal Reserve Act — the first having been taken in the work 
: the Committee which gave rise to the drafting and formula- 
3n of the outline already described and its presentation to 
e President-elect. Work was immediately begun upon the 
esentation of a definitive draft of the Federal Reserve Act 
see Appendix I) and the material which had been taken to 
rinceton and laid before the Executive was speedily woven 
gether into a completed measure.^ This bill assumed form 
)Out January 15, 1913. It was the first complete draft of 
e Federal Reserve Act and it embodied the entire original 
an which had been taken to Princeton together with the pfo- 
sion for a ce'ntral body or reserve board, the early and com- 
ilsory transfer of deposits from reserve city banks to reserve 
inks, and the establishment of a deposit guaranty system — 
.e latter, however, limited to a plan for the part pa5mient of 
ipositors of failed banks up to the estimated value of the 
sets of such banks. Omitted from this draft of the Federal 
eserve Act were the plan of an exchange system or par col- 
ction and a number of minor features later to be introduced 
; the measure progressed. 


^ On December A9 (19x2) Mr. Glass wrote the author (in part) as follows: 

We should make the alterations that you and I have talked over and should so 
tr certain sections of the bill as to meet the tentative views expressed by the 
esident-elect^hat is if you understand what they are. You will recall that he 
ttld take away from the individual banks the right of issue; but was disposed to 
npromise on my suggestion to lodge the right of issue with the divisional reserve 
ik inidead of centralizing it at Washington. As I recall he also took kindly to the 
rgestion that there should be no inducement for the country banks to keep money 
deposit in New York beyond their actual needs for exchange purposes and that, 
rrefor^ it would be well not to permit payment of interest by banks on bank de- 
dt», Tlien there is the matter of divisional reserve bank organization. I mean the 
tbod of appointing directors and the character of men who are to direct. We shall 
rt to hit upon some distinction between ‘*bankers^' and ^‘business men** perhaps 
ining the former as mtm whose “chief bu.smess“ is that of banking. 

i do not get the impression that Mr Wilson at this time is opposed to the 
srantee of deposits. I have no doubt, however, that great pressure will be .brou|:ht 
bear to put him against that feature of the bill; but I am disposed to iiwiM. 
ry Hkelv you will recall my remark that, speaking for myself, I would cheerfully 

with the President-elect for some body of central supervisory control, if such a 

ly can constituted aiul dive.sted of the practical attributes of a central bank 
iny judgment this is the iioint of danger This is where the bombardment will be 

eetetl. if we can <ievise a superstructure or, to use Mr. Wilson's phrase, “a cap- 

ne," for the plan we have as it shall be revised, it would be well to be prepared 
that emergency. 
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Subsequent Histor7 

It seems convenient at this point to give for the purpose of 
facilitating the work of those who choose to follow the devel- 
opment in detail a brief forecast of the various forms which 
this measure later assumed. A revision of the measure, herein 
usually referred to as the “second draft,” was prepared as a 
result of the hearings which occurred during January and 
February before the Banking and Currency Committee ( see 
Chapter IX) and of the discussions which accompanied them. 
This form of the measure was made ready at about the expira- 
tion of the short session of Congress. A revised draft of it 
was placed in the hands of the chairman of the Committee soon 
after the opening of the new administration. 

A new form of the measure, herein usually referred to as 
the “third draft,” was prepared during the months of March, 
April, and early May as the result of detailed reading by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in conjunction with the chairman 
and expert of the Committee. This draft was finally reached 
as the result of much shifting and changing from day to day 
and eventually came back to a position not far from it.s original 
form — ^practically all the changes recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury being found impossible and in most ca.ses 
being withdrawn by him at his own instance. A still further 
revision was prepared early in June and embodied the conces- 
sions subsequently made to Mr. Bryan and later to be indicated 
at some length. This bill may be referred to as the “fourth 
draft” and was the form in which the measure was actually 
introduced in the House of Representatives in printed form. 
It was this fourth draft which was presented to the public and 
constitutes the form in which the Federal Reserve Act first 
became known. This measure was worked over by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, modified, and reported to 
the House of Representatives, the bill as thus rei)ortcd (after 
changes in caucus) being the “fifth draft.” As passed by the 
House of Representatives th^ measure contained no material 
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changes and the bill as thus enacted may be regarded as identi- 
cal with the fifth draft. The measure then went to the Senate 
Committee, was worked over in that body, and reported in a 
greatly changed form to the Senate itself. This form may be 
regarded as the “sixth draft.'’ On the floor of the Senate 
considerable changes were again made, the bill as finally 
adopted by the Senate thus being entitled to a separate enumer- 
ation as the “seventh draft." Referred to conference Com- 
mittee, the fifth and seventh drafts (House and Senate bills) 
were then harmonized and united, the eventual product being 
adopted by both houses as the Federal Reserve Act — ^the 
“eighth draft" in the series of successive proposals. This 
draft, as will later appear, was not greatly different from num- 
ber 5 — ^the House bill. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII 
National Citizens' League 

The activities of the National Citizens^ League had at the time 
when the Glass bill was first initiated in the autumn of 1912 been in 
progres.s for something less than a year. The organization purported 
to consist of citizens interested in the promotion of sound and safe 
legislation on the banking and currency question. Exactly what its 
membership may have been could not perhaps be fully stated, but it 
developed a large paper organization practically throughout the entire 
United States with local organizations in the several states. It was 
primarily supported by the bankers of the country and, according to 
common understanding, the cost of the enterprise was divided among 
the banks somewhat in proportion to their clearing-house operations. 
As to the origin and purpose of the undertaking, a booklet issued soon 
after the establishment of the League became known gave an official 
description of it. 

**As a result of the Panic of 1907,” said the Citizens^ League, in 
this pamphlet entitled “The Origin of the League,” issued in Chicago 
in 1912, “the country became concerned for the commercial safety of 
its future. This anxiety so pressed upon Congress that the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Currency bill of 1908 was passed.” Later the National 
Board of Trade at a convention held in Washington adopted resolu- 
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tions favoring a measure of banking reform and determined to devote 
one day at its annual meeting in 1911 to a business men’s monetary 
conference. This conference was held just after the plan of the 
National Monetary Commission was published, and “adopted resolutions 
which ultimately led to the creation of the National Citizens’ League/’ 

A committee was created which held a conference in Chicago, April 
26, 1911, and “agreed .... that the responsibility of creating a 
national organization should be left with the business men of Chicago 
who should conduct a nation-wide campaign from their city.” Later 
“the new movement was initiated by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce” and at a meeting shared in by that body’s board of directors, a 
resolution was passed appointing specified men “to form a National 
Citizens’ League.” In speaking of the work of this organization the 
pamphlet in question stated that “it remains for the National Monetary 
Commission to make its final report in the form of a bill,” but there 
was no express statement as to whether the League would favor that 
bill or not, beyond the remark that “the League as yet has no legisla- 
tive proposal of its own.” 

This description, however, was obviously incomplete from many 
standpoints, and particularly so as regards the real location of the 
power behind the enterprise. As to this there has been much specula- 
tion and difference of opinion, but perhaps the most definite account 
of it was furnished in a publication known as “Chicago Commerce” 
(Nov. 8, 1912), which was the accredited “house organ” of one of 
the leading members of the League then resident in Chicago. Accord- 
ing to this publication, the original arrangements upon which the 
League had been developed were somewhat as follows : 

“An interview given out from the New York branch (of the 
National Citizens’ League) and published jointly with the report of 
the meeting (of the general organization of the National Citizens* 
League) indicated New York’s displeasure with the conduct of the * 

League When the nation’s business sentiment was preparing 

to crystallize in a banking reform movement it was at New York's 
urgent solicitation that this important and difficult sendee was accepted 

by Chicago, not from choice hut as a public duty New York 

.... did not hesitate to pass the big task on to Chicago . , . * and 
agreed to the form of control as well as the officers selected* ****** 



CHAPTER IX 


TESTING PUBLIC OPINION 
The House Hearings 

The next step in the process of definitely preparing the new 
legislation was now seen to be that of ascertaining public opin- 
ion, and of comparing the draft which had already been made 
with the ideas of all those who were in a position to express 
an influential opinion with regard to it. 

The customary congressional method of carrying on such 
investigations is that of holding “hearings” — a plan full of 
defects and unlikely of itself alone to produce an3^hing of 
merit, but hallowed by custom and possessing a strong hold 
not only upon the congressional but also upon the general 
public mind. At the very outset it had been proposed by some 
members of the Committee that such hearings should be under- 
taken. There may have been some who regarded the step as 
merely one way of postponing or avoiding action until some- 
thing new should turn up ; others may have felt that in this way 
the work of the Committee would be more definitely advertised 
to the world and that public opinion would assume a more con- 
crete shape with reference to the undertaking at hand while still 
others, possibly, believed that new light would be thrown upon 
the general subject in the course of the taking of testimony. 
It was therefore tentatively resolved to undertake hearings for 
the purpose of testing public opinion in the way already 
Indicated. 

One of the points raised at the conference with President- 
elect Wilson at Princeton on December 26, 1912, had been 
whether he had any objection to the presentation of the bank- 
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ing question at hearings to l)e held during the coming month 
of January. Mr. Wilson had expressed mild approval of the 
proposal, although urging that no announcement of intent or 
commitment to any given plan be allowed to occur.' It was 
evident that such hearings were essential not merely for the 
sake of the information to be obtained but also, a.s facts later 
showed, because of the politics of the situation. The hearings 
would have been unavoidable as a concession to custom, even 
had it been clear that they would yield no information. 

Committee Difficulties 

An element of difficulty had had to be encountered in this ' 
connection. Some members of the Committee who had not 
previously participated in the deliberations had begun to show 
a disposition to press forward with the familiar types of 
Democratic party legislation on banking and currency. Two 
such proposals or elements of the program appeared to be 
particularly troublesome — ^the desire to provide in some way 
for an issue of greenbacks or government legal tender paper 
currency, and the desire to include in the new legislation pro- 
vision for a guarantee of member bank deposits. Both ideas 
were recognized by Chairman Glass as likely to endanger the 
whole success of the project and both were admitted by their 
proponents to be contested phases of the legislation which 
could be introduced, if at all, only after a very severe struggle 
with the conservative Democrats of the country. It was never 
the disposition of Chairman Glass to attempt dogmatically to 
shut off discussion on any phase of banking and currency and 
in the preliminary consideration of the proposed new bill which 


^ The author directly incuired of Oovemor Wilson, at the meeting in J^rincetoa 
already described — whether, in his judgment, the holding of the hearings was wise 
and had his sanction. It seemed evident when the question was put that the threat- 
dent-elect had devoted some thought to the subject and that there was at least doubt 
in his mind as to the desirability of the proceetling, although this of course was 
merely inference. Mr Wilson, however, said that m his judgment the hearings migltt 
well be proceeded with, although he added that they should be employed for the Vtir* 
pose of ascertaining opinion on the subject — ^meaning by this, apparently# that notn^ 
should be said or done that might be taken to commit the party then in power to any 
particular measure or type of legislation 
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took place during November, 1912, it was agreed that those 
who were disposed to do so should draft their proposals in 
definite form and submit them to the chairman for incorpora- 
tion into such bill as might be prepared if he thought fit to do 
so. It was further agreed that at the hearings that had been 
proposed witnesses might be introduced and questions asked 
with a view to developing the facts bearing upon legal tender 
note issues and deposit guarantees in order that all available 
light might be shed upon both questions. In fact a substantial 
percentage of the discussion at the hearings did turn about 
these two contested matters. Neither of them, however, made 
its appearance in the preliminary measure which, as just seen, 
had been shaped for presentation to President-elect Wilson 

Co-operation of Members 

There had been some doubt on the part of a number of 
members as to whether the hearings would be acceptable or 
not, it being the feeling of many that the head of the new 
administration would probably prefer not to have the hearings 
pressed inasmuch as they would tend to concentrate public 
attention upon the banking question, and would therefore be 
likely to produce an unnecessary amount of anxiety or irrita- 
tion in advance of a definite announcement of the policy of the 
new administration. When with some apparent hesitation he 
indicated, however, that he thought it would be well to conduct 
them carefully for the purpose of testing public opinion, the 
moderate approval of the plans granted by Mr. Wilson in the 
language already referred to insured their completion. When 
the dou!)tful members of the sub-committee were informed of 
the position assumed by the President-elect they at once with- 
drew all objections and indicated a disposition to co-operate. 

Proposed Scope of Hearings 

As is usual in such cases, the question strongly presented 
itself : Who should be allowed to have a voice at the series of 
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hearings? It has been not unusual in legislative procedure so 
to manage a series of hearings as practically to give oppor- 
tunity to but one side in a contested case, opponents remaining 
either totally unheard or, at best, being given but a poor 
chance to register objection. Probably few persons who have 
taken the trouble to examine the congressional hearings of the 
past few years with reference to banking and currency have 
failed to notice the very great preponderance of purely profes- 
sional banking witnesses over others. It might be asserted 
that this was a natural and proper situation, inasmuch as bank- 
ing is a technical occupation and since, consequently, few except 
bankers would be in a position to discuss with intelligence the 
details of legislation bearing on the subject. This view has 
been thoroughly exploited in connection with the tariff ques- 
tion and has given rise to two distinct schools of thought, one 
believing that legislation is peculiarly the province of those 
who are to be directly affected by it, the other holding that 
the general public effects of legislation give to the community 
the right to share, at least in a general way, in selecting the 
methods and plan of procedure in any given case. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, it was determined that the new hearings 
should, if possible, be moulded upon this second view of the 
situation; and it was consequently determined to consult not 
merely bankers and so-called financial experts, but also busi- 
ness and labor leaders, academic students of currency and 
banking, representatives of organizations of various kinds, and 
persons whose calling naturally brought them into contact with, 
considerations which should have weight in the framing of 
legislation. Inasmuch as the Committee was not in position to 
pay the expenses of those who might appear, it was likely to 
be free of the usual cloud of witnesses who frequently seek to 
present themselves on such occasions. It was agreed to make 
the hearings an opportunity for testimony on the part of all 
elements in the community and to send out letters of invitation 
not merely to bankers and those affiliated with them, but also 
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to all Other significant elements in the population. Thus the 
hearings would constitute a true test of public opinion.'^ 

The Call for Witnesses 

Acting upon this view, a series of letters was framed, for 
use with a particular group of persons and designed in each 
case to arouse the attention of the individual to whom it was 
addressed by laying stress upon the significance of the legis- 
lation in its bearing upon his particular class of business. 
Thus, for example, a letter was prepared for transmission to 
farmers* organizations, another for transmission to heads of 
business and industrial organizations, another to bankers, 
another to individuals and currency experts, and so on. In 
this way, the foundation was laid for the preparation of a 
select list of witnesses who should represent different sections 
of public opinion and who it was hoped could be depended 
upon to inform the Committee of the wishes of the community 
with regard to the whole subject. 

Those interests which seemed to be directly concerned in 
the legislation and were accordingly invited to attend included 
chiefly the following : 

Agriculturje, represented by officers of granges and other 
organizations. 

Bankers, represented by the Chairman of the Currency Com- 
mission of the American Bankers" Association. 

Credit men and credit experts, represented by the officers of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

Labor, represented by the American Federation of Labor and 
other organizations. 

Capital, represented by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and other associations. 

Former financial officers of the government, represented by a 
former Secretary of the Treasury and others. 

»The intention was to endeavor to secure from the business, labor, and agricuV 
tural in the population so explicit a declaration of opinion as to make it 

certain that thiriiiK the later progress of the bill, if any should make its appearance, 
there would he none of the usual attempts to reflect upon the measure on the ground 
that it had been frameil without the knowledge of those affected and without con- 
sultation with them. 
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Associations and persons interested in banking legislation, rep- 
resented by the National Citizens’ League and by various 
individuals. 

Domestic and foreign experts, represented Ijy various bankers, 
writers, and others, including an eminent Canadian banker. 

Lack of Interest 

The sending out of the prepared letters of invitation to 
appear before the committee was naturally the next step in the 
process of arranging the hearings, but a considerable disap- 
pointment was now to be met. It was almost immediately 
apparent that the bulk of those to whom the letters were 
addressed possessed either no interest whatever in the situation 
or, at best, only a very faint one. Some entirely failed to 
answer the letters ; others merely sent a brief declination, usu- 
ally by the hand of some subordinate. This was notably true 
of the retail and wholesale organizations of business men and 
of the manufacturers — ^among the latter, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers manifested almost a total indiffer- 
ence to the whole subject. Neither the retailers, wholesalers, 
nor manufacturers, however, matched in their lack of interest 
the labor organizations. Despite the constant assertions in 
years past that the interests of labor had been disregarded, or 
never consulted when currency and banking legislation was 
being studied, none of the labor leaders now addressed, includ- 
ing Messrs. Gompers and John Mitchell, exhibited any dispo- 
sition whatever to participate in the hearings. Indeed, it was 
difficult to get even a response from them, although special’ 
efforts were made in order that, should the question later arise, 
it could be truthfully stated that every effort had been made 
to get their views.® The most willing response was obtained 

3 It was exceedingly disappointing to find that business men of the community 
were reluctant or indifferent, while the labor element practically disregarded th# 
whole subject Not only did the heads of important manufacturing, wholesaling, and 
retailing organizations fail to answer the letter of invitation nent to them but othiTj* 
while sending a formal reply mdicatctl in the wording employetl t,o complete an 
indifference towards the whole undertaking as to suggest that the ctmrniercial apprC' 
ciation of the need of banking and currency reform was almost non-existent. The 
labor men adopted practically the same attitude and neither John Mitchell nor Samuel 
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from the bankers themselves and from organizations which 
had already been interested in reform legislation; such, for 
example, as the National Association of Credit Men, the 
National Citizens’ League, and others. All of these promptly 
indicated a disposition to accept the invitation extended and to 
present their views. A very similar interest in the subject was 
exhibited by individuals who possessed familiarity with cur- 
rency and banking and were invited to express their ideas on 
the ground. 

Attitude o£ Bank Organizations 

Yet even this degree of interest in the hearings was not 
elicited without some difficulty. There appeared at the outset 
to be at least a possibility that the bankers would fail to share 
in the investigation. So indifferent had they appeared that 
it had been deemed wise to establish communication personally 
with some of those who were responsible for the work of the 
American Bankers Association in regard to the currency ques- 
tion. A first approach was made to Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, 
of New York, then chairman of the so-called “Currency Com- 
mission” of the American Bankers Association, he being asked 
whether he would be inclined to participate in the hearings on 
behalf of the body he represented. 

Currency Commission Proposal 

It seemed at first as if Mr. Hepburn was but mildly inter- 
ested in the situation. He indicated considerable disbelief in 
the chance of definite action, referring to disappointments in 
the pa.st, to the work of the Money Trust investigation then 
in progress, but finally undertook, as a matter of duty, to com- 
municate with some of his colleagues. The result of this 
communication was a proposal to hold a meeting of the Cur- 

tKrth of whom had beet* asked to be present and express themselves, either 
nceeptetl or returiuvl so much as a formal answer, the utmost ever obtained from 
them being a curt note from Mitchell, or someone representing him, to the effect that 
hi wmihl refer the subject to a labor organization meeting which he was •shortly to 
atteml. Nothing was ever heard from the organization in question. 
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rency Commission in Washington at the time of the hearings, 
for the purpose of expressing united opinion on the whole 
subject. This suggestion was, however, obviously undesirable. 
It was plain to Chairman Glass that the holding of such a 
meeting would not result in developing definite and detailed 
information but would lead merely to the expression of a 
formal opinion, probably nothing more than a reiteration of 
the support already given to the Aldrich or Monetary Com- 
mission bill.* This idea was- strongly represented to Mr. Hep- 
burn, and it was urged upon him that what was desired was 
simply the presence of representative and intelligent bankers, 
not necessarily representing the American Bankers Associa- 
tion or any other association in a formal way, but bankers 
able and willing to discuss the question of banking legislation 
upon their own responsibility. 

Change of Bankers’ Plan 

Mr. Hepburn and those associated with him ultimately 
accepted this view of the matter and the proposed meeting of 
the currency association was not summoned, but Mr. Hepburn 
himself and several other representative and leading men con- 
sented to attend the hearings in their individual capacity and 


*It was about this time that the author wrote Mr. Glass from New York as 
follows under date of January xS, 19x3: 

“I endeavored yesterday to find out so far as possible the condition of affairs 
with reference to the attitude of the bankers toward the proposed legislation on the 
banking question. After some inquiries I learned that Mr Festus J. Watie returnetl 
here immediately upon leaving Washington and went into consultation with Mr. 
Hepburn and other bankers as regards the 'situation' in Washington, After diMMtS 
sions lasting a couple of days it was determined that the best policy ft>r them to 
pursue was to chime in with the Committee or with what they suppostsl the Commit- 
tee was inclined to do and to support a ‘divisional’ or ‘regional’ icserve Iwnk bill, 
endeavoring, however, to have it made as ‘strong’ as possible. It was also ileeided to 
have a meeting of the Hanking and Currency Committee of the American Hanker'^ 
Association convene either in Washington or Chicago, probably the latter, at an 
early date for the purpose of going over the situation and if possible getting them to 
‘switch’ to the plan suggested by Hepburn and Wade. Wade on returning here saui 
very little about the testimony he offered before the C'ommittee in favor ot a tVntrat 
Bank plan but laid the stress upon the talks he had had with yourself in private. 
After he had got through with his conferences with Hepburn an<l others it was deeuied 
that he should go to Chicago and should carry the word to Mr, Forgan in ordei' that 
the latter might if possible be prevented from stating to the (;ommittee too stimigty 
that he would not stand for anything except a central reserve plan, as it was feaieil 
that should he do so, he would commit himself and in a measure the Bankers* 
A.s&ociation, once more to the central reserve plan thereby making it harder to 
back down than it otherwise would be.” 
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to express their ideas regarding the whole subject. Among 
those who testified were Messrs. Hepburn, Reynolds, Wexler, 
and a number of others fully capable of presenting the ideas 
prevailing among the larger bankers of the country. It was, 
however, recognized that a considerable opposition of interest, 
and to some extent of feeling, existed between the large and 
small bankers of the country. Consequently special effort was 
made to secure the attendance of some representative bankers 
known as the heads of sound but small institutions. Mr. 
Andrew J. Frame, of Wisconsin, and others were included 
in this category, and actually presented their evidence. Due to 
a desire also to obtain the views of men who had in the past 
been charged with responsibility for administration and legis- 
lation some ex-Secretaries of the Treasury and former legis- 
lators had received letters of invitation. Ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury Shaw presented evidence and Hon. Charles N. 
Fowler, formerly chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, likewise appeared. In other cases where 
invitations were sent, no success was experienced in securing 
attendance. By way of obtaining the views of foreign bankers 
an invitation was extended to one or two men of prominence 
in Canada, and Sir Edward Walker, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, visited Washington and gave his evidence. 
The number of those who were disposed to present themselves 
for consultation was ultimately considerable and the result was 
a series of hearings lasting from January 7 to February 17, 
at intervals, and producing a large volume of printed reports.® 

Views of Financiers 

The Committee deemed best to begin with the testimony of . 
the Imnkers and financiers. In this connection the plan for 
the hearing.s ha<l recognized very clearly the probable oppo- 
sition of interest between the inner group of city bankers 


n^'firmRs befortf th«» sub-commrttec of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the of Hepreaentatives, 19x3* 
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which had been foremost in urging the Aldrich hill upon 
Congress, and the country barkers who had lent their supp<irt 
to that enterprise only in a grudging and half-hearted way 
and whose real interest was opposed to it. It has already been 
noted that in order to have the facts in the situation completely 
presented, invitations had been extended to a number of 
country bankers as well as to the supposedly more representa- 
tive members of the profession from the larger cities. In 
analyzing the hearings, therefore, a beginning may l)e made 
with the testimony of the bankers, although this was not 
wholly taken at the opening of the sessions. 

In general it was apparent from the outset that the bankers 
had appeared for the purpose first of all of recommending the 
Aldrich bill. Nearly all of them began their testimony by 
some reference to that measure or by the assertion that a cen- 
tralized banking system of the type recommended by the Mone- 
tary Commission would be the preferred means of reformation. 
When pressed for a statement what they would suggest in the 
event that such a centralized system should prove to be out of 
the question, many of the bankers fell back upon the usual 
catalogue of “sound money reforms.” C^hief among these 
were the familiar “elastic currency,” provision for refunding 
the 2 per cent bonds, improvement of bank examinations, and 
in some cases centralization or combination of reserves, ft 
was deemed wise to present to the witnesses in most ca.ses a 
hypothetical question designed to draw forth a reply as to the 
views of the speaker with respect to a bankers’ bank or reser'fe 
institution if localized in some particular section of the 
country. This question was raised in order to ascertain if 
possible whether the bankers would regard a local reserve 
institution with favor or not. In the majority of cases an 
unwilling and tentative approval was extended to the local 
reserve idea, the evident view being that in the absena* of a 
central bank such an institution would be better than nothing. 
Not a few of the witnesses were put to severe straits iji their 
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efforts to explain why a local reserve institutiow if provided 
with sufficient capital would not fulfil all of the necessities of 
the situation and would not perform all of the services of a 
central bank. They also found it hard to explain, when refer- 
ring vaguely to European experience, why it would be difficult 
or impossible for the United States to maintain a group of 
central banks similar to those of Europe when its territory 
and wealth were of sufficient extent to enable it to sustain 
more than the single institution which had been urged. 

Doubts as to Aldrich Bill 

The broader impression left by the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, however — particularly of those who represented the 
banking community — was that while they were thus generally 
committed to the Aldrich or Monetary Commission bill and 
while they were not particulai'ly well prepared to defend its 
provisions (although prepared to do their utmost in behalf of 
' the measure as drafted) a substitute for it if carefully framed 
would be acceptable to the more intelligent of this group. 

As Mr. George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental 
and Commercial Bank of Chicago, expressed it: “I have all 
my life believed that if I could not get a whole loaf I should 
take half a loaf. . . This, Mr. Reynolds furnished as his 
position after recalling to the Committee that he had been asso- 
ciated with the Monetary Commission in Europe and else- 
where. He pointed out that his experience in Europe had led 
hirti to favor “some centralized supervisory power,” although 
he did not believe in a “central bank,” meaning by the latter 
“an institution where the powers were centralized and where 
the whole public had a right to do business with it.” This was 
evidently the position of many others and tended to upset the 
view that nothing but the Aldrich bill would serve the purpose 
of banking ref<rrm. 

J. V. b’arwell of Chicago, who came before the Committee 
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as a merchant (and who had been invited particularly because 
of his relationship to the National Citizens’ League, of which 
he was president), presented “simply as an individual” the 
essentials of sound banking legislation as being : ( i ) a discount 
market, (2) a co-operative control of a large proportion of the 
dead cash reserve of banks, (3) an elastic currency, (4) a pro- 
vision for international banking, and (5) the bestowal of a 
non-profit-making or non-commercial character upon the pro- 
. posed co-operative institutions or central banks. 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin adopted very much the 
same point of view. He spoke as the chairman of the National 
Citizens’ League and took the position that inasmuch as the 
Committee had apparently decided upon a number of reserve 
institutions the problem was merely that of developing a satis- 
factory technique of management. As he expressed it, “the 
remedies .... should center about two objectives, first the 
inelasticity of the currency and second the organization of 
credit.” He thought that it was desirable to work along line.s 
already mapped out by the clearing houses of the country and 
he remarked that : 

If you were to have a number of regional banks .... 
the accounts of the notes and the method of issue and their 
protection and their dasticity could be cared for quite inde- 
pendent from the matter of discounts and deposits. 

The issue function he thought was “not primarily a bank- 
ing function,” but a matter to be attended to as a problem of 
currency. The new institutions (if organized in districts, as 
proposed by the Committee according to his understanding) 
should do business only with banks. As for the Aldrich plan, 
he thought that there were '"no jokers in it such as had been 
suggested by many people.” Nevertheless it was “unneces- 
sarily complicated” and could be a good deal simplified, while 
he believed also that there should be “some centralized body 
that could be entirely trusted to do things in such a way that 
they would act for all parts of the country.” 
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Much the same point of view was adopted by a number of 
others. Festus J. Wade considered the question of organizing 
12 or 13 regional banks, but he thought that they raised the 
problem of petty jealousy in the banking business. The crea- 
tion of a regional system was feasible, but he thought that the 
necessity of the case called for “one general financial system.” 
He had no doubt that almost any plan designed to attain the 
main objects of banking reform would be a great improvement 
over existing conditions and he urged that about all that was 
necessary to bring about co-Grdination was the establishment 
of a central head that “had control over the whole system at 
one time.” 

Refunding the Bonds 

From the standpoint of technique, perhaps the most interest- 
ing features that were developed related to the method of tak- 
ing from the national banks the United States bonds which 
• they were then carrying, retiring the notes based thereon, and 
issuing others instead, and to the question of bankers’ accept- 
ances. On the latter point the testimony — ^notably that of Sir 
Edmund Walker — clearly showed the danger of the unre- 
stricted issue of bankers’ acceptances up to 100 per cent of 
capital, which had been proposed in the Aldrich plan. As for 
note issue the testimony emphasized the necessity of insuring 
elasticity and guaranteeing responsiveness to business demand. 

Political Problems 

Politically the hearings made it evident that the chief 
difficulty in securing the adoption of a satisfactory banking 
bill would be found in the special interests of various groups 
of banks with reference to certain essential features which 
they themselves in the abstract were ready to admit called for 
correction. The hearings in fact made it plain that the bank- 
ing (juestion was essentially not a political issue but a business 
problem and that the time had come to deal with it coura- 
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geously and from a non-partisan standpoint without fear or 
favor, the legislators to be guided only by the obvious necessi- 
ties of commerce and industry. Upon the t'fmnuittee itself 
the testimony had an excellent influence, tending to develop a 
far greater degree of solidarity tlian had previously existed, 
besides clearing up any doubts which had existed in various 
minds with reference to phases of the proposed legislation that 
were not altogether obvious to them. Only in one particular 
was the series of hearings a disappointment. It aroused little 
or no interest and produced little or no effect upon the public 
mind, the general rank and file of the bankers of the country 
apparently regarding it with only very mild interest. The 
proceedings were hardly reported at all in the press, due to 
lack of demand for current news reports about them. Out of 
this state of things grew up the subsequent superstition that 
there had never been any thorough hearings on the proposed 
legislation but that everything had been conducted on behalf 
of, the House of Representatives, “behind closed doors."^ 
From one standpoint, this situation was exceedingly satis- 
factory — there had been no opportunity for the developinetit 
of further prejudice or for misrepresentation of what was on 
foot. The hearings had been held, all parties at interest had 
been given an opportunity to express themselves, and the 
ground had thus been cleared for some real work when the 
time came. The hearings themselves clo.sed only a few <Iays 
before the termination of the congre,ssional session. Many 
apparently believed that because nothing had l)eeu rqK)rted 
and no public action taken, the whole enterprise had been a 
flash in the pan. This, however, was not the case. 


’From what has been said it will be clear that the mere asnemblinif uf a atiitahla 
list of witnesses for the proposed hearings was a very conhideraWe task and that, far 
fioni knocking at the doors of the Committee, as was afterwurtl reported, tht^se %up 
posedly interested in the legislation could scarcely be iiidueetl to present themselves, 
The question has often been raised why such a situation should have extst«si Some 
have explained it on the ground that the whole enterprise \va8 reganletl us u ntere 
piece of political byplay, no one believing that any serious results would be uttattml. 
By others the view has been expressed that there was ‘‘distrust" of thtise wbi> were i»i 
chaigc of the work and a belief that they would speedily be displaced when the time 
came (if ever) for a practical effort at legislation. 
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Bills Filed with Committee from Outside 

In concluding the chapter attention may be drawn to the 
fact that just before this stage of the history of the bill efforts 
began to be made from many quarters to shape the work of 
the Committee. Partly due to the unsolicited and officious 
offers of co-operation and the great amount of material that 
was being voluntarily filed with the Committee, its members, 
or its expert, decision had been reached to solicit an expres- 
sion of opinion generally from all who cared to present their 
ideas. This, too, was deemed especially desirable and fair 
because of the relative smallness of the number of those who 
could be invited to appear before the Committee or who, if 
willing to appear, could be heard. It was therefore generally 
and authoritatively made known through the press that the 
Committee was receptive in its attitude and would gladly 
receive all possible suggestions. To those who had offered to 
draft measures for it the response was made that their plans 
would be welcome, and when inquiry was made as to what -the 
Committee had in mind such inquirers were given a broad 
general notion of the lines along .which such work must pro- 
ceed. 

In this way there was produced a considerable group of 
bills, many of which since then have been announced by their 
respective authors as the original measure. Some of these 
were quite frankly revisions of the Aldrich measure. Others 
were based upon the Aldrich motions but made little use of 
the actual language of the Monetary Commission bill. Still 
others were framed on a “regional” basis, it having become 
noised abroad that the President had assented to or had 
accepted such a plan, but were otherwise entirely conventional. 
Fairly representative of these were some that made their 
appearance in Congress. Still others incorporated so much 
of the Committee's views as had become known and added 
new features devised by their authors. Among the bills thus 
placed in the hands of the Committee were the Garrison and 
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Scott proposals, the Hitchcock plan, the varioiTS Fowler hills, 
a measure outlined by J. Laurence Laughlin of the National 
Citizens’ League, the Aldrich bill itself in different forms, and 
many others. In order, however, to be certain of getting as 
wide a range of suggestions as possible, the Committee sent 
to a large list of economists, financial authorities, and others 
a set of questions on banking and at the same time requested 
any bills that might have been proposed by the recii)ients or 
any bills that they regarded with special favor. Among those 
who were thus addressed were the best known writers and 
authorities on banking in the United States and the bills and 
suggestions thus received were considerable in number, 
although, owing to 'the long continuance of the banking dis- 
cussion, most of them had already become public in one form 
or another. 

In some cases those who thus for one reason or another 
filed bills with the Committee undertook to “keep them up to 
date,” filing successive drafts as further changes occurred to 
their authors, so that there was at no time any standard draft 
bearing such an author’s name. In one or more cases such a 
bill was “kept up to date” by incorporating into it portions or 
paraphrases of the Committee’s bill as the latter became public. 
The final product, since — in one case at least — issued as the 
“original bill,” however, contains, verbatim, changes in lan- 
guage not previously known, which were written into the 
measure at a White House conference of politicians some six 
months later and which evidently could not have l)een incor-’ 
porated six months before. 

All these measures, drafts, and suggestions were carefully 
read and digested for such light as they might throw on the 
lines to be followed. This study and analysis confirmed the 
determination to adhere to the original plan already drafted 
with no material modification. The present author, when 
later examined by the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency (Hearings 1913, Vol. Ill, pp. 3013-3088) used the fol- 
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lowing words concerning the preparation of the Federal Re- 
serve bill in the House Committee : 

I do know .... that it is not a fact that one [out- 
side individual or organization] .... more than another 
was instrumental in outlining or framing this bill, so far as I 
have any knowledge or belief. 



CHAPTER X 


CONSULTING THE FINANCIAL INTERESTS 
Secretary McAdoo 

In former chapters it has been seen how the bill which later 
became the Federal Reserve Act, was presented to President- 
elect Wilson, then at Princeton, on the day following Christmas, 
1912, and subsequently at Trenton, just before Mr. Wilson left 
that city for Washington, there to be inaugurated as President. 
It has been made clear that only on these two occasions had 
the President examined the bill, first orally and in general out- 
line, and later in the form of a tentatively completed draft. 
President Wilson had not allowed it to become known who 
would be his Secretary of the Treasury, or, indeed, any of the 
members of his Cabinet. Consequently the public at large was 
not advised of the nomination until the 4th of March, 1913. 
Although rumors had reported the possibility of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. W. G. McAdoo as Secretary of the Treasury, such 
rumors had not had any definite foundation so far as could be 
ascertained. It had therefore been impossible for the House 
Banking and Currency Committee or its chairman to com- 
municate with the prospective chief of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Chairman Glass, moreover, had had no acquaintance, 
or only a very casual one, with Mr. McAdoo, so that when his 
nomination was announced there was a natural pause in the 
process of advancing the new currency law. This temporary 
delay was broken by a telephone message from Mr. McAdoo 
to Mr. Glass about the middle of March. The substance of 
the message was to the elGFect that the new Secretary of the 
Treasury was very desirous of considering with Mr. Glass 
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the terms and details of the bill which he understood the latter 
had had in preparation. In the conversation Mr. McAdoo 
referred to various reports which had been in circulation in 
the newspapers, which were to the effect that he was close to, 
or interested in. Wall Street concerns, indicating in positive 
language the baselessness of any such accusations and assert- 
ing his entire freedom from any alliance in non-governmental 
interests. The outcome of this conversation was a personal 
interview between the new Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. 
Glass, and this was followed by a number of others, in the 
course of which a general outline of the new bill was orally 
furnished to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Colonel E. M. House 

Progress, however, was very slow and there was an appar- 
ent feeling on the part of members of the administration that 
Mr. Glass had not sufficiently provided them with information. 
Accordingly, Colonel E. M. House, the adviser of the Presi- 
dent, who even at this early date was apparently vested with 
very large powers of a vague sort, was led to interest himself 
in the situation. He showed a considerable disposition to dis- 
cuss the currency question. These conversations eventually 
led to a dinner appointment at the house of Hugh M. Wallace. 
After the dinner the banking situation was discussed, a copy of 
the new bill was read over and discussed by Secretary McAdoo, 
Colonel House, and Mr. Glass, and in closing the evening ses- 
sion Colonel House made a request for a copy of the bill. Mr. 
Glass declined to transfer his copy of the bill, it being the only 
one in his possession, but a few days later he received a request 
from the President for a digest stating the essential features 
of the measure. Mr. Glass acceding, such a digest was pre- 
pared by the author and was furnished by Mr. Glass to the 
President, 

Because ^of the fact that the statement made up and fur- 
nished to the President describes in brief, intelligible form, the 
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precise stage which had been reached by the bill at the outset 
of the Wilson administration, and because it formed the basis 
upon which the measure was first laid before the finaticial 
interests, it is thought best to present it in full as follows: 

Memorandum on Scope and Effect of H. R. to RKOR<iANiXE 

THE Present Banking and Currency System 

In H. R. , prepared for introduction by Representative Glass 

of Virginia, it is intended to furnish a comprehensive measure for the 
attainment of four objects : 

(1) Provision of a place for rediscounting commercial paper of 
specified types. 

(2) Provision of a basis for elastic note issues properly safe- 
guarded. 

(3) Refunding of outstanding two per cent bonds so as not to 
inflict loss upon present holders. 

(4) Provision of machinery for doing foreign banking business. 

In order to accomplish these purposes fully it is necessary to (a) 

repeal certain portions of existing law; (b) rectify various conditions 
in the present national banking system which are in some cases only 
indirectly connected with the objects sought; (c) furnish a new class 
of institutions for the performance of some functions which cannot 
well be entrusted to existing banks, or at all events can better be per- 
formed by others and (d) alter the present reserve system to a very 
material degree. 

The scope of the bill can best be understood by an analytical review 
of its contents, with references to sections and paragraphs. This is 
herewith subjoined. 

Basis or Present Situation 

The present banking situation in the United States rests upon the 
National Bank Act proper as slightly modified from time to time and 
upon the so-called Aldrich-Vreeland Act (act of May 30, 1908). Of 
these acts the latter is completely repealed (section i) on the ground 
that it has never become operative, probably will not become operative 
except under extreme stress, and was never satisfactory. The National 
Bank Act itself is modified in numerous essential particulars which 
will be pointed out from time to time in thi.s memorandum. In a 
separate measure a general revision of the administrative provisions 
of the National Bank Act is also provided. 
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New Class of Banks 

Fundamental to the idea of the bill is the creation of a new class 
of banks (section 2 ), to be known as National Reserve Banks. The 
chief points about these banks are as follows : 

(1) Number to be 20 with possible increase later as provided. 
( Section 2. ) 

(2) Ownership to be in the hands of the National Banks of the 
20 districts in which the banks are situated. (Section 2.) 

(3) Capitalization to be 20 per cent of the capital of the stock- 
holding banks, one-half paid in and one-half subject to call. (Sec-, 
tion 2. ) 

(4) Business to be as follows : 

(a) Rediscounting of paper presented by stockholding banks and 
by other banks under specified conditions, provided such paper grows 
out of actual agricultural, commercial or industrial transactions and 
does not run more than a specified number of days. (Section 14.) 

(b) Buying and selling Government securities, gold and silver bul- 
lion and foreign coin, foreign exchange. (Sections 16 and 17.) 

(c) Government fiscal operations. (Section 21.) 

Issue of Notes 

The bill provides for the maintenance of existing bank notes out- 
standing so long as their present issuers want to keep them out, and 
also calls for the establishment of a note issue on a new basis to be 
put out by the National Reserve Banks. Provision is, however, made 
for retiring the present National Bank notes at the discretion of their 
issuers. This plan comprises the following points : 

(1) Every National Bank would be allowed to continue its note 
issue exactly as at present. (Section 26.) 

(2) It would not, however, be allowed to increase the issue beyond 
the point at which it stood when the law was passed. (Section 26.) 

(3) No newly organized bank would be required to purchase Gov- 
ernment bonds, hence no new .bank would have any note issues. (Sec- 
tion 26.) 

(4) Whenever an existing bank retired any of its notes and with- 
drew its bonds it would lose the right to put out further issues of 
notes above the amount to which its issue was thus reduced. (Sec- 
tion 26.) 

(5) National Reserve Banks would be allowed to issue notes 
secured in the same way as their other obligations to an amount equal 
to twice the par value of their capital stock. They would also be 
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allowed to issue additional notes if they desired, equal to the amount 
of notes withdrawn by the individual banks which might from time to 
time surrender their note issue privilege in part or in whole. (Sec- 
tions 23 and 26.) 

Disposal of U. S. Bonds 

Recognizing (a) that the present 2 per cent bonds were sold to titc 
banks on the basis of a pledge that they might continue to be used as a 
basis for circulation, and that therefore the Government is morally 
bound to maintain their value in a corresponding degree; (b) and that 
it is desirable to retire the bonds now held behind bank notes and put 
in their place bonds whose value is sustained solely by their income- 
paying power, it is provided that 

(1) Banks now holding the bonds may offer these bonds for re- 
demption or conversion into 3 per cent bonds at a rate not to exceed 
one-tenth of their holdings each year. (Section 26.) This would 
mean that a maximum of about $65,000,000 a year could theoretically 
be converted, and the evidence is that that sum would be absorbed 
without difficulty by investors each year. 

(2) At the end of ten years other holders of bonds would be 
allowed to convert them into 3s. (Section 26.) 

(3) As a result of these changes the Government would be obliged 
to increase its interest charge the first year of the new arrangement 
by an amount not greater than one per cent on $65,000,000, or $650,000, 
while the second year a like addition would be made and so on, until at 
the end of ten years a possible maximum addition of $7,300,000 in 
interest charges would probably have been assumed. 

Protection of Notes 

Fully admitting the necessity of an absolute protection of note 
issues, the bill seeks to safeguard those for which it provides as 
follows : 

( 1 ) National Bank notes are safeguarded at every point by exactly 
the same elements of protection which exist today, none of these being 
diminished in the slightest degree. 

(2) Notes issued by National Reserve Banks are protected by a 
large gold reserve, by constant close Government supervision, and by 
immediate and prompt redemption. Stringent provisions are made 
against counting any of these notes as a part of bank reserves, thus 
insuring their speedy return to the point of origin. (Sections 30, 
3L etc.) 
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(3) notes are made receivable by the Government and are to 
be received by every bank in the system on deposit at par, without 
exchange. (Section 23 ) 

( 4 ) Uniformity in the currency is obtained by making the National 
Reserve notes identical in appearance and wording with the National 
bank notes. (Section 23.) 

(5) Power to oversee and control the issue of notes is placed in 
the hands of a supervisory board. (Sections 13, etc.) 

Government Control 

Overseeing the whole system is created a so-called Federal Reserve 
Board (Section 13) with the following organization and functions: 

(1) Board to consist of representatives of (a) national reserve 
banks (b) bank stockholders (c) the government itself. (Sec- 
tion 10.) 

(2) Actual working body to be an executive committee of this 
Board consisting of Secretary of the Treasury, Comptroller of the 
Currency, and Attorney-General, with four members of the Federal 
Reserve Board chosen by the latter. (Section ii.) 

(3) Board and executive committee as thus made up to have power 
to deposit Government funds in National Reserve banks, to fix rates 
of rediscount in such banks, to compel any National Reserve Bank to * 
rediscount the paper of any other, and to examine the banks of the 
system. (Section 13.) 

Structure of System 

The effort has been made to ‘"popularize” the control of the whole 
system of banking thus built up while at the same time preserving a 
sufficient amount of centralization, controlled by Governmental agency, 
to insure that the whole sysem shall be responsive to legitimate public 
demands. The bill is based on the belief that no one should participate 
in the control of the system unless he is either financially interested 
himself or chosen by those who are, save insofar as the Government 
steps in to exert the authority of the whole community. With this in 
mind the system has been developed as follows : 

(1) Organization, powers and functions of National Banks ate 
left as at present. 

(2) National reserve banks are incorporated institutions holdinj^ 
federal charters and in all respects managed like national banks except 
as to the election of directors which is provided for as follows : 

(a) Banks in every district are divided into five classes according 
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to capitalization. In each class the directors of the banks nominate a 
candidate for the directorship of the Reserve Bank. These are then 
voted on (one bank one vote) and a director is chosen for each of the 
five classes — five in all. (Section 4.) 

(b) In the five classes aforesaid bank stockholders vote for and 
elect a director for each class by a process prescribed in each case 
making five in all, or with the preceding five, ten. (Section 4.) 

(c) The ten men thus named select four others after a prescribe<l 
process, eight votes required to elect, and the nominees subject to 
rejection by the Federal Reserve Board. (Section 4.) 

(d) A fifteenth member, to be chairman of the Board of Directors 
is chosen by the Federal Reserve Board itself. (Section 4,) 

, (3) The Federal Reserve Board consists of two members from each 

district and the three Government officials already specified. (Sec- 
tion 10.) It is not an incorporated body, has no banking functions but 
is supervisory. 

(a) One member of the Federal Reserve Board in each district is 
chosen directly by the directors of the National Reserve Bank of the 
district. (Section 10.) 

(b) A second member of the Board from each divStrict is chosen by 
the bank stockholders of the district, voting by a prescribed method. 

^ (Section 10.) 

(c) These members of the two classes referred to chpose by ballot 
four of their own number to join with the Government officers already 
mentioned as the executive committee of the board. These four are 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury to hold the offices of 
President, first and second vice-presidents and secretary of the Fe<i- 
eral Reserve Board. (Section ii.) 

Reserves 

In the belief that the present reserve system is antiquated and 
unsatisfactory, that the massing of funds in New York and other 
financial centers of which so much has been said in recent years^ is 
largely due to the present reserve requirements of Natiotial f>anks^ 
and that in order to get the real benefit from the system of rediscount 
which has been proposed as a remedy for many existing evils, it in 
necessary to base such system upon an actual control of reserves, pro- 
vision has been made for recasting the present bank reserve nystetn. 
The plan includes : 

I. Transfer of reserves from existing National lianks in Reserve 
and Central Reserve cities, to National Reserve Banks. ( Secliou 27.) 
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2. Spreading out of this process of transfer over a period of four- 
teen months in order to give as little shock as possible to market con- 
ditions. (Section 27.) 

3. Ultimately the establishment of a reserve system, at the end of 
the transition period in which so-called country banks will have 15% 
of reserve (i.e., 15% of total demand liabilities) such 15% to be held 
5 in the bankas vaults, 5 with the National Reserve Bank and S either 
at home or with the reserve bank; while reserve and central reserve 
city banks will have reserves of 20% of demand liabilities of which 5 
will be at home, 5 with the Reserve Bank of the district and 10 either 
at home or with the reserve bank. (Section 27.) 

4. The presumed effect of this plan will be to end the placing of 
reserves with Central Reserve city banks for use in stock market 
operations, to keep reserves in some measure at home, and to require 
speculators to get the funds they need in their operations either by 
directly borrowing them from persons who hold them and want to 
lend the cash for that purpose or else by borrowing from the banks 
in the places where the operations are to be carried on. 

Division op Businisss 

The object of the bill is to effect a moderate division and classifi- 
cation of banking business along indicated lines, the net result, pre- 
sumably, being summed up as follows ; 

1. National Reserve banks will be strictly limited to actual com- 
mercial and industrial transactions evidenced by very short term paper 
and on rare occasions under carefully prescribed conditions to financial 
operations protected by collateral. They will also be able to engage 
in foreign exchange operations, sales of Government securities, etc., 
as already explained. 

2. National banks will be subjected to precisely the same restric- 
tions as at present with a relaxation in favor of a moderate amount 
of real estate loans by country banks under carefully guarded con- 
ditions. (Section 39.) 

3. By a revision of the administrative features of the National* 
Banking Act, provision will be made for close oversight of National 
institutions with a view to holding them strictly up to the require- 
ments of a legitimate banking business. (Text of bill still to be sub-,, 
mitted.) 

4. In order to possess themselves of the kind of paper entitling 
them to rediscounts, National banks will find themselves obliged to 
keep a reasonable proportion of their assets in the form of paper 
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eligible for rediscounting, and this will mean very considerable 
emphasis upon the strictly commercial aspects of the business done by 
National institutions. 

Position of State Banks 

It has not been thought wise to permit State banks to own stock 
in the national reserve banks for two reasons : 

1, State banks by the terms of their organization are differently 
managed and controlled from National. 

2. The laws of the States differ with respect to liabilities, the col- 
lection of debts, and other matters. 

Hence the bill has attempted only to provide for giving these banks 
equal facilities for doing business by establishing the following con- 
ditions : 

1. State banks may affiliate themselves with National Reserve 
banks by maintaining the same deposits with the National Reserve 
banks that are kept by National banks under the proposed act. (Sec- 
tion 29.) 

2. State banks shall in these circumstances be entitled to do busi- 
ness with and get rediscounts from National Reserve banks. (Sec- 
tion 29.) 

3. State banks shall be subject to inspection and examination by 
National Reserve banks. (Sectioh 29.) 

Relations with Treasury 

It is believed that the present Sub-Treasury system is unsatisfac- 
tory, clumsy, injurious to business and difficult to manage in times of 
stress. The bill therefore provides for : 

1. The placing of all current funds of the Treasury in National 
Reserve banks and the payment of Government creditors by check 
thereon. (Section 21.) 

2. The equalization of the public funds between the different 
reserve banks subject to a rate of interest to be fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. (Section 13.) 

3. The trust funds of the Treasury are to be held as at present in 
the vaults of the Treasury. 

Foreign Banks 

Recognizing that present banking legislation under the National 
system is inadequate in its relation to foreign trade, because it fur- 
nishes far too little recognition of the necessities of the case, and 
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elievini^ that the development of foreign banking ought to be aided 
nd promoted and at the same time regulated by the National Gov- 
rnment, it has been sought in drafting the bill to provide : 

1. A. new type of institutions created for foreign trade purposes 
nd organized by individuals or existing National banks or both. 
Section 41.) 

2 . Permission to establish branches in foreign countries and when- 
ver necessary under specified conditions to establish such additional 
•ranches in the United States as may seem requisite. 

3. Authority on the part of the National Reserve banks to deal in 
oreign exchange and otherwise to facilitate operations involving 
nternational trade. (Sections 18 and 19.) 

4. Permission to National banks to do an acceptance business in 
lII matters relating to foreign trade, the importation and exportation 
)f goods, the furnishing of travellers' funds on letter of credit, etc. 

5. The more efficient and successful handling of financial rela- 
:ions between the United States and foreign countries through the 
)lacing of Treasury funds in the hands of National Reserve banks. 

MEcAdoo’s Communication 

The next step in the discussion of the bill was aiforded by 
:he letter from the Secretary of the Treasury reproduced on 
pages 178 and 179. 

Reply of Financial Interests 

This reply to, or comment on, the memorandum description 
of the bill (being the first definite response on the part 01 
those who had been foremost in support of the Aldrich meas- 
ure) is presented in detail as follows 

Number of Banks Fundami^ntal 

With reference to Mr. 's plan, a synopsis of which you per- 

mitted me to see yesterday, I herewith give you a short resume of my 
criticisms. 

Whether a plan of National Reserve Banks as outlined in this draft 

This memorandum was supplied to the author unsigned. He later learned from 
Mr. McAdoo that Colonel House had delivered the outline sketch originally given to 
the President, to Mr. Paul M. Warburg, of New York, who in reply wrote the 
memorandum herewith presented in the following pages. 
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is sound or unsound will depend entirely upon the number of such 
banks You can readily see that if you had fifty independent reserve 
centers, the plan, for many obvious reasons, into which I need not fjo 
in detail, would be an impossible one. T f you had three, four, or five, 
I could see that you could develop a desirable plan. I mention the 
large number of fifty, in order to show that this is not a (luestion of 
theory, but of practical application. I believe that what Mr. Willis 
stated in yesterday’s Journal of Commerce is substantially correct, 
that most of the men who have been asked how many regional reserve 
banks will be required, have answered, off hand, about fifteen or 
twenty However, I doubt whether any of these men have given the 
question very careful consideration. What I believe, was in the 
minds of these men, was that there must be at least fifteen or twenty 
points at which the banker might be able to deal with a central organ. 
I quite agree in that; I even believe that fifteen or twenty will not be 
a large enough number in the long run. T have always held that the 
Aldrich Plan did not provide for a sufficient number of branches. 
The country is too large and increasing rapidly, and the law must 
provide a sufficient flexibility, that is, a sufficient amount of faucets 
which can be turned on in each part of the country, so that all impor- 
tant cities can be easily taken care of. While, however, we need a 
large number of faucets (I think it will not take long before you will 
need at least thirty), you need a small number of central reservoirs. 

A Financial '"Reservoir'^ 

To come back to my old illustration: if you establish too large a 
number of central reservoirs, and provide, as the law does, that there 
should be a supervisory organ at Washington that will interconnect 
these reservoirs, and may issue an order that New. York shall provide 
for New Orleans, or Chicago shall provide for San Francisco, or 
Milwaukee for Texas, you will establish a very cumbersome machinery, 
and there will be various difficulties in handling the same. There will 
always be the feeling that you take away something from one locality 
and give it to another locality, against which there will always lie 
some resistance and resentment, and justly so. Moreover, it will l)e a 
terribly round about and queer way; just consider what will happen if 
at first Milwaukee should be ordered to help Texas, and then Chicago 
be ordered to help Milwaukee and ultimately, possibly New York to 
help Chicago. It will be very difficult to ultimately read the gauge of 
how the water really stands in each center, because there will i>e m 
much roundabput interference. Moreover, it will be impossible to 
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break down the local character of the administration of each center. 
It will be swayed entirely by local considerations, because the unit is 
too small ; a large, patriotic and impartial view will not develop ; it will 
always be one part of the country looking out for its own interest 
against that of the other ; instead ‘of having a unit, all working for the 
same purpose, you will have each corner working for itself. This 
will not only be a poor organization unable to bring good results, but, 
in addition, it will be dangerous, because if in a particular locality, a 
strong demand for accommodation should exist, it will be very difficult 
for those very same men to sit in judgment upon themselves and to 
decide that such accommodation should not be granted, or possibly be 
granted only in a hesitating way (in order to interfere with too rapid 
an expansion). This National Reserve Bank must very often take 
the opposite view from those that are m the banking business in order 
to make money and that feel that they have to comply with the demands 
of their customers. 

Banking in Prosperous Times 

When business expands and all is going well, it is the function of a 
National Reserve Bank to accumulate funds and provide for adverse 
times, and vice versa, in adverse times, when the banks have reached 
the end of their tether and would be afraid to provide, even for legiti- 
mate needs of the country, the National Reserve Bank is willing to 
expand. In order to bring this about you have to break down the 
local or provincial character of each board, and you have to construct 
large units, which, not representing individual localities, will be able 
to develop more of a national view in all the functions which a National 
Reserve Bank should primarily exercise. That is to say, the concen- 
tration of reserves, the creation of a discount market, the handling of 
the Government bonds, an elastic note issue and the accumulation of 
foreign exchange (to be kept as a reserve in case of need, and inci- 
dentally having for its object the withdrawing of the funds of the 
National Reserve Bank from active employment in the United States 
in times of dangerous plethora) can best be exercised if one single 
reservoir would be created. If that cannot be done, for reasons which 
I can well understand, a few numbers of large reservoirs should be 
created; three or four (if it absolutely must be, five, though that, to my 
mind, would be too many) because then you could get boards for these 
four units which would be national in character, and they would be in 
a position to stand by each other, and be mutually responsible for each 
other and assume joint responsibilities — ^like the note issue — without 
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feeling that one locality is depriving itself of its own means of sus- 
tenance in order to help the other, and that in doing so it may possibly 
run a risk. 

Developing a National Policy 

A definite and national policy can be developed by so small a num- 
ber of units, and it can be carried out (concerning the purchase and 
sale of foreign exchange, discount rates, purchase and sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds), a proceeding which is practically impossible with a 
larger number. If this point of view be adopted, which I do not 
think is contrary to the principle of the law as drawn at present, I 
think a very creditable measure may be developed. It may even have 
some advantages over the Aldrich Plan, because it is possible that 
these three or four units, if need be, may have dijfferent rates of dis-* 
count, while in the Aldrich Plan the one rate for the whole country 
may prove embarrassing at times. Moreover, with the Aldrich Plan 
the fear remained to my mind without justification, l)ut that does not 
matter — it existed, that Wall Street, somehow or other, might secure 
control of the whole machinery. If three or four units would be 
created, New York^s influence would be restricted to the East, and 
the South, Northwest and West would be entirely independent within 
their own domain. To delegate to the Federal Reserve Board the 
power of fixing the rates for each of the twenty (or twelve) National 
Reserve Banks and to decide upon* the cjuestion whether they should 
have additional funds, and which of the others is to provide them, is 
too large an order. It would be very dangerous for the Secretary of 
the Treasury or the Attorney General to be involved in questions 
which are too local in character upon which they cannot pOvSsibly have 
any judgment of their own, and which, moreover, might easily lead 
to insinuations and to suspicions of favoritism or unfairness^ which* 
ever way they might decide I It is much safer for these gentlemen in 
Washington to deal with the largest possible units which would protect 
them in that respect. 

Large Number of Bonds Fatal 

To sum it up: A large number of coordinated unit.s T would con- 
sider fatal. The number would either not be large enough to be ade- 
quate for the country’s needs, or it would be too large, in or<ler to be 
a safe and practical proposition. What is needed is dearly this: A 
large number of National Reserve Banks, let us say a provisiem for 
up to tlairty, beginning with a fewer number, for the time being, eadi 
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equal to the other in rights and privileges, but these National Reserve 
Banks are to be put under three or four centers. Let us say, for 
argument’s sake, three centers, each being composed of up to ten 
National Reserve Banks, would form one distinct group in themselves. 

It would be easy to devise some good scheme to have the center of 
each group administered by members delegated by each National 
Reserve Bank, and the Federal Government would add the head, and 
as many more members as Congress might think necessary and advis- 
able. These three (or four) center boards would then delegate mem- 
bers to the Federal Board of which the Governors of each center, 
three (or four) in number, should be members. You would then have 
three really important men of national standing, who would have been 
the choice of those three (or four) entire sections of the country, to 
constitute a strong nucleus of the Federal Board, and if you added to 
those a President of the Federal Board, who would be the head of the 
whole structure, you would have a cabinet there which would be some- 
thing to be secure and proud of. To those you would add, as proposed 
in the Bill, some members of the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States. You would then have only a few interchangeable 
reservoirs, but with a great many faucets everywhere, and a system 
that can be handled. Every efficient organization must have heads of 
departments, and men responsible for each branch as you go down. 
As the law is drawn now, I see twelve or twenty armies with twelve 
or twenty generals, but I do not see any captains or any regiments, the 
regiments, as a matter of fact, have become armies, and you can see 
where that would lead to. This plan of mine would provide for three 
(or four) generals, with a general staff in Washington, and each 
general to be responsible for his seven to ten captains, which consti- 
tute his unit, ^ . -o . 

I regret that I had to be so longwinded concerning this Point i, 
before coming to the other points in detail, but this is a fundamental 
principle which we have to establish first, and unless I may consider 
this as granted and adopted, I would have to go into this question 
again and again at each point. 

OWNEHSHIP TO Be in the Hands of the National Banks 

I think this would be a mistake. There are several states in which 
State Banks, and Trust Companies, for instance in Illinois, are of 
greater importance than the National Banks. The basis the 
National Reserve Banks ought to be as broad and as strong as possible, 
and I strongly believe that National Banks, State Banks, and Trust 
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Companies should be admitted to the privileges of the new organiza- 
tion on equal terms, provided they submit to certain rulings as to their 
reserves and to supervision, and on equal terms as to the hokhng of 
stock of the National Reserve banks. The holding of such stock is 
not a bonus but an onus. It means locking up of funds by these 
banks of lo or 20% of their capital, and to permit the State Bank.s 
and Trust Companies to come in as far as the privileges of dealing 
with the National Reserve Banks are concerned and not to force them 
to contribute as stockholders would not be fair to the National Hanks. 
On the other hand, to keep the State Banks and Trust Companies out 
completely would create such an antagonism on the part of these 
latter institutions that the legislation probably could not be gotten 
through, no more do I think it should go through, because it would 
not be a fair legislation. Senator Aldrich started on the same basis 
of dealing only with National Banks, and was ultimately forced to 
change his viewpoint as to the State Banks and Trust Companies. 

I have no criticism concerning Points Three and Four. Of course 
it would be very important to know the details of Four A and B, as to 
what these ^^specified conditions” will contain. 

Note Issue 

I think any limit (as in this case twice the par value of the capital 
stock) is inadvisable and dangerous, because whenever the limit is 
being approached helplessness stares the country in the face, and a 
panic may ensue. I favor a limitation of the Note Issue by a pre- 
scribed gold reserve which is to be maintained. It is then always 
within the power of the administration of the National Reserve Banks 
to take steps, no matter how drastic, to increase the gold holding, and 
thereby to meet the situation, but you are not up against a fixed limit. 
If you deal only with three or four large units it would be easy to 
pool the status of the three or four units, and stipulate that the total 
note issue should always be covered by at least hi legal tender 

notes or gold. 

(I shall have to treat together the note issue and the disposal of 
the United States Bonds.) 

I think the plan as provided in the draft of the law is a weak one 
for several reasons. The argument begins by stating that it is pro- 
posed to convert the 2 % Bonds into 3% Bonds in order to protect the 
National Banks from making a loss on the 2%s. This is equitable; 
but if you consider the German Consols within ten years went <iown 
from par to 75% and that English Consols and French Rentes moved 
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down in a similar way, you may readily see that there is no guaranty 
at all that the Banks will not incur heavy losses, when finally they can 
dispose of their last 10% of bonds. This, however, is not the main 
consideration, but you have to consider what the status of the United 
national reserve banks would be when all the Government Bonds 
would be in the hands of the public after ten years. We have to 
presuppose that the amount of currency now used by the country will 
substantially remain the same. The country has adjusted itself to 
this amount, and while, on the one hand, possibly, when the National 
Banks will have less interest in keeping out their Notes, the circula- 
tion may decrease to a certain extent (which we can only guess at, 
and which probably will not be very large), the population, on the 
other hand, will increase, and so will the deposits in the banks, and 
therefore a larger amount of currency will be required as the years 
go on rather than a smaller one. Against each note in circulation 
there must be some asset, because each note is issued only against 
some consideration. If the Government Bonds do not figure any more 
in the status of the United National Banks as an asset against the 
liability of their note issue, and if the National Reserve Banks when 
they assume the old note issue, or substitute the new notes for the old 
ones which the National Banks withdraw yearly, and if the National 
Reserve Banks do not acquire the Government Bonds, it means that 
the United National Reserve Banks, in order to keep out the $750,- 
000,000 of Notes, now repfesented by the National Bank Notes, will 
have to invest $750,000,000 in commercial paper or foreign exchange 1 
This means that at all times, even in times of plethora, the National 
Reserve Banks will have to have an actual investment of this enormous 
amount, and in times of active money when the function of relieving 
the market should only begin, they would have to step in with addi- 
tional hundreds of millions of dollars. This is just what should be 
avoided. The United National Reserve Banks should not be forced 
at all times to be as active in business as that. It would tend toward 
inflation, which should be avoided. 

Offer to Buy Bonds 

My suggestion would be that an offer be made to the National 
Banks to purchase from them at once their 2% Bonds and to assume 
a corresponding amount of their note issue by the United National 
Rcvserve Banks. The National Reserve Banks would convert half of 
the amount of the bonds so purchased into 3% Government Bonds of 
which they might be permitted to sell io% per annum, but they should 
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not be obliged to do so. The other half of the amount of Government 
Bonds received would be converted into one-year 3% Treasury Notes 
of the United States and the United National Reserve Banks would 
undertake to renew these Treasury Notes of the United States every 
year at the rate of 3% whenever they fall due; such undertaking to 
be in force as long as the charter of the National Reserve Banks will 
last. From the banker’s point of view the result of such a measure 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. It means that while the United 
National Reserve Banks will not be forced all the time to invest in 
commercial paper, because their money would be invested to so large 
an extent in Government securities, the National Reserve Banks would 
not be in the precarious situation in which they would be placed by 
the Aldrich Plan under which they were forced to hold $750,000,000, 
which they practically could not sell in case of need. The National 
Reserve Banks would, at all times, be in a position to dispose of these 
$350,000,000 of United States One-Year Treasury Notes, either at 
home or abroad, because for a short Government Note of the United 
States there will be always money available at a price, it will be only 
the question of the rate of interest at which the National Reserve 
Banks would be willing to offer. It would not be difficult, therefore, 
to liquidate $350,000,000 in such a way as might enable the National 
Reserve Banks to draw gold from Europe when it should be required, 
or, when it would be necessary, substantial credits could be created in 
Europe in order to obviate gold exports from the tlnited States. This 
power to influence the flow of gold is a most important feature, which, 
in the present law, is completely neglected, 

I can see everything in favor of such an arrangement, and nothing 
against it, but I do not want to tire you by lengthening the argument. 
I furthermore think that it is extremely desirable to deal with this 
question of note issue and government bonds in a comprehensive 
way, and not to continue two kinds of note issues. (Moreover, if 
you left the privilege, as suggested in the law, that anybody might 
convert, after ten years, the 2% Bonds into 3% Bonds, some of the 
Banks which do not apprehend a fall in the 3%s, as outlined before, 
might indefinitely continue their note issue, which is profitable for 
them, and take their chances on the ultimate sale of their bonds.) 
In order to have an efficient hold on the market, it is extremely <lesir*^ 
able that there should be a definite policy as to the note issue, and that 
the note issue at once should become as elastic as possible. If you 
left the National Bank note issue outstanding to a large proportion, 
as in the law provided, an effective control by the National Reserve 
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, Banks will be postponed, and I strongly recommend to your careful 
consideration the modus suggested by me, which by the insertion of 
the United States Treasury Notes brings about safety, control, and 
elasticity from the beginning. 

Protection of Notes 

I do not believe that it is sound not to count Notes as reserve when 
a balance with the National Reserve Banks is to be counted as reserve. 
Notes and balances are interchangeable, and if the one is to be counted 
as reserve, the other should also be, but 1 prefer not now to enter into 
this discussion, which, from past experience, I know to be a very 
difficult one, and to deal first with the main questions. 

I have nothing to say concerning the paragraph of Government 
control, and agree in principle. As to how feasible or how practical 
.the modus of election is, I have no judgment until I can see how these 
phases have been worked out in detail. 

Reserves 

I am somewhat at a loss to discuss the paragraphs dealing with 
reserves, inasmuch as No. 3 under this heading contains a synopsis 
which I cannot understand. Dealing with country banks, it is said 
that *^of their 15% they may hold $% in the bank’s vaults, 5% with the 
National Reserve Banks and 5 % either at home or with the Reserve 
Bank (does this, mean National Reserve Bank or banks in reserve or 
central reserve cities ?) while Reserve and Central Reserve City Banks 
will have reserves of 20% of demand liabilities, of which 5% will be 
at home, 5% with the Resertfe Bank of the district (I suppose this 
means, National Reserve Bank) and 10% either at home or with the 
Reserve Bank.” (I fail to understand what this Reserve Bank 
means.) With the object that the framers of this law had in mind, 
that is, the development of a discount market and the withdrawal from 
the stock exchange of the very large amount of reserve money 
employed there now, I heartily agree. However, two points must be 
borne in mind. We do not develop a discount market simply by 
having twenty places at which banks may rediscount with the National 
Reserve Banks. By that we would construct one means of redis- 
counting, and a pretty restricted one at that. The discount system 
in Europe provides for a general open market and of the large amount 
rediscounted every day, only a small fraction, and, as a rule, only the 
.short maturities go into the so-called Central Banks. There is, as a 
rule, one center which is more important than the others, and this, 
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as far as the foreign countries are concerned, establishes the main 
standard of credit. This is London, Paris, or Berlin, while some addi- 
tional markets naturally develop in the main centers of commerce and 
trade, such as Lyons, Marseilles, and other cities in I'rance, or Ham- 
burg, Frankfort, Bremen, and many other cities in Germany, and the 
Scotch cities and the big manufacturing and shipping places in Eng- 
land. There must be certain main centers where money accumulates 
and where discounts are being purchased and sold freely by the Banks, 
Discount Companies, and private firms, which deal in these bills 
because they have that free market, while, underlying it all, is the 
expectation that in case of need the central institution will be there to 
purchase the bills. But this central institution is applied to only to a 
comparatively moderate degree in normal times. It looks to me as if 
it were extremely important that such places as Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, New Orleans, and San Francisco 
should develop into discount centers, of which Chicago, St, Louis, 
and New York would probably become leaders. 

Undesirable to Shift Reserves 

In order to bring this about, I think it would be undesirable, any- 
how at this juncture, to interfere too radi'cally with the function of 
reserve and central reserve cities. I believe that the accumulation 
of funds in these cities will be a healthy one for the development of 
these discount markets, while, on the other hand, a disturbance of the 
functions as they exist at the present time might create considerable 
havoc. Do not forget that financial conditions in this country at 
present are extremely precarious ones. Fourteen months is a very 
short time to adjust conditions, and I have grave apprehensions that 
interference, as planned by the present law, if I understand it, about 
which I am not sure, might cause most serious disturbances. The 
mere fact that Reserve City Banks and Central Reserve Banks will 
have within their reach in the future a means of investing their own 
demand deposits in bills of exchange w^hich they can resell, will quite 
of itself cure the present evil of dumping all this on call money on the 
Stock Exchange in New York. In other words, a Bank in Dticago 
that can rediscount with the National Reserve Bank in Chicago or 
with the leading banks in New England or in New York, will not find 
it necessary any more in the future to keep so much on call money in 
New York as it did in the past. As a matter of fact, it probably will 
hold a large amount of bills and keep very little money on call, and 
only as much as it needs for its daily requirements, unless rates in 
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New York would be exorbitantly high anS would offer a stimulus for 
accumulation in New York. But, if you think it necessary you might 
provide that banks in Central Reserve cities should segregate such 
reserve funds, and keep a gradually increasing proportion of them 
either in cash or as balances with the National Reserve Bank of their 
city, or in rediscountable bills of exchange. I disadvise being too 
drastic in withdrawing all reserve money from the Stock Exchange; 
the country will be the sufferer if the organ which absorbs and digests 
securities should be maimed ! By that, I think, the framers of the 
law would achieve just what they intend. I do not believe in ear- 
marking money for each locality; what we want are reserves and a 
currency that will flow where needed in the country. What I would 
suggest is, that, in addition to the provisions which I have just out- 
lined, it be provided in the law that every bank becoming a stock- 
holder and a member of the National Reserve Bank be obligated to 
maintain a certain percentage of the reserves to be kept by law, as a 
balance with the National Reserve Bank of its locality. 

Country Bank Position 

The country banks at present hold reserves of 15%, of which two- 
fifths, equal to 6%, must be kept in cash, three-fifths, equal to 9%, 
may be kept in deposits in reserve cities, I would suggest that of the 
6% that now must be kept in cash no less than 5% must be kept as a 
balance. If amounts larger than the remaining 1% in cash are 
required for the daily needs of the country bank, these will have to be 
withdrawn from the 9% which now may be held on deposit, and for 
Reserve Banks it might be provided that out of the I2j4% which must 
be kept in cash, a balance of say no less than 10 or 11% should be 
maintained as a balance with the National Reserve Bank, the balance 
of 15% or 14% would be kept as cash or on deposit in Central Reserve 
places. Cash and cash balance must be no less than, together, I2j^%. 
For Central Reserve Banks one might stipulate that no less than 
20% out of the 25% should be kept as a balance with the National 
Reserve Bank. 

There is no need for large cash holdings in the vaults of the banks, 
as long as they can always manage to receive cash from their National 
Reserve Banks against rediscounting their short paper. I believe that, 
if a modus as suggested here, would be applied, a very important step 
towards the establishing of discount markets would >be achieved and, 
incidentally, the National Reserve Bank organization would be con- 
siderably strengthened, because you would fix a definite percentage 
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for the deposits of the banks with the National Reserve Banks. The 
whole structure would thereby gain in strength while the Aldrich Plan 
in this respect, leaving the balances entirely indefinite, wa.s very weak. 
While in principle I agree that keeping balances in Reserve Cities and 
Central Reserve Cities, and counting those as cash, is not very sound 
banking theory, we must not forget that this is something to which 
our country has adapted itself, and, as a matter of prudence, it is very 
desirable not now to interfere in a radical way with this machinery. 
If after the new system has established itself, later on, and when dis- 
count markets have been organized, it should prove feasible and 
desirable gradually to reduce these balances, it can always be done 
by ulterior legislation. For the time being, the country banks and 
the banks in reserve cities would all violently oppose any legislation 
that would too radically interfere with the present system in this 
respect. (It may be that all this is just what the draft of the law 
means; but, as stated, I do not understand it.) 

Treasury 

The depositing of the treasury balances would offer little difficulty 
if my suggestion will be carried out that there should be only few 
units. I doubt the wisdom of allowing interest to the Treasury on 
its deposits, inasmuch as nobody else received interest on deposits. 
But this is a matter of minor importance only. 

I do not see in the present Bill that the various National Reserve 
Banks are to be mutually responsible. This is a necessary re<|uire- 
ment, but it will be impossible as long as we deal with a large number 
of small units. If we deal with a few large units, there will not be 
any difficulty in securing the willingness to be mutually responsible 
for each other. T do not see that the profits of the National Reserve 
Banks are limited to a certain percentage; the balance going to the 
Government. This is absolutely necessary* 

,I do not see that any liquickting fund is mentioned in the plan. I 
think it would add to the attraction of the plan if a surplus fund 
would be established which would have for its object to pay off 
depositors of banks in default, up to such a percentage of their claiimi 
as would be safe considering the existing assets of such a bank. The 
National Reserve Banks might act as liquidators in such cases, elimi-* 
nating protracted receiverships. This would eliminate the main hard*- 
ship which defaults bring to depositors of a bank, that is, the 
unnecessary tying up for a long time of the deposited funds; the 
ultimate loss which falls upon them is in most cases not so important. 
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There are a great many phases which I have not touched upon, 
because I have tried to discuss only the main points at issue. It is 
necessary to agree upon those before we may go into the details of 
the questions. 

I am afraid my criticism is more voluminous than I would have 
wished to make it, but you have asked me to give you my opinion 
within a day or two, and I therefore have not sufficient time to con- 
dense it, so as to please both you and myself. If there is anything 
else I can do to further this matter, kindly let me know. 

When Was Memorandum Revealed? 

The question when and how the Federal Reserve Act first 
got into the hands of the financial interests generally, or in 
current vernacular, of “Wall Street,” has been greatly dis- 
cussed and deserves a few words. In the foregoing treatment 
it has been made clear that up to the time when a digest of the 
Federal Reserve Act had been prepared at the request of Presi- 
dent Wilson and had by him been given to Colonel House, 

' iivho showed it to one or more financiers, there had been no 
distribution or dissemination of the bill. Colonel House’s 
consultations were undoubtedly the first occasion upon which 
a definite digest or a written draft of the whole or any part 
of the measure was conveyed to the financial public. 

As has been fully noted in foregoing chapters, it had jbeen 
the policy of Chairman Glass to state frankly to all authori- 
tative persons who made inquiry the general lines along which 
his Committee was working, but in no case to give out state- 
ments about it for publication or to furnish written drafts 
purporting to represent the contents of the measure. In all 
of the early drafts of the Federal Reserve Act, or of special 
sections of it which were made from time to time, three 
copies only were written. Of these the first or original was 
placed in the hands of President Wilson, the second in those 
of Chairman Glass, while the third was retained for filing 
and reference purposes. All efforts to obtain either an op- 
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portunity to read or copy any portion of these preliminary 
bills or drafts had failed. 

Circulation of Digest 

How widely the digest furnished to President Wilson 
eventually obtained a circulation among the financial com- 
munity, and at whose hands, it would be difficult to .say, but 
there were indications at an early date that it had been read 
by a good many persons. The inflow of letters treating of 
points “said to have been” incorporated into the new bill in- 
creased very greatly and there were other indications that 
something had been done to bring pressure upon the mem- 
bers of the Committee from a variety of sources. The mere 
fact that no banking and currency committee was actually 
named- until several months after the opening of the new ses- 
sion was of course of little importance, since it was assumed 
that all of the old members still in Congress would be reaj)- 
pointed — ^as in fact they were. Nevertheless the policy of. 
refusing to issue the bill until such time as it had been 
admitted for consultation was adhered to. 

Probably the first copy of the bill allowed to get out of the 
hands of those immediately concerned in its preparation was 
given by Secretary McAdoo to Colonel House early in May, 
Mr.^ McAdoo at an informal gathering called for the discus- 
sion of some phases of the pending legislation said that despite 
the injunctions of secrecy which had surrounded the bill, he 
thought it had reached a sufficiently advanced stage to iiermit 
of its being more widely read and that he had therefore fur- 
nished a copy of it to Colonel House, who liad sailed for 
Europe on the preceding day. At the same time as the depar- 
ture of Colonel House, Mr. Paul M, Warburg sailed for 
Europe and from Switzerland sent back criticisms uiKm the 
measure designed to show its unavailability, which were pri- 
vately distributed in printed form to a considerable mimlier 
of bankers. It is probable that from about this tiine onward 
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the extreme secrecy which had surrounded the exact terms of 
the measure was gradually broken down, despite all efforts 
to confine it within a narrow circle until its terms had been 
fully agreed upon, so far as those who were engaged in the 
preparation and reviewing of the measure had any power to 
come to an understanding on such a subject. But the bill 
did not at any time reach the general public through the press 
until it was ready for publication several weeks later. It was 
this secrecy which later aroused so much severity and bitter- 
ness of criticism and which was so seriously misrepresented. 
It should, however, be noted that at no time was there any 
secrecy as to what was being done or proposed, although, as 
already fully explained, every effort was made to prevent the 
language of the text that was being foi'mulated and the details 
of its terms from being widely distributed. 

Avoidance of Secrecy 

Let it be again emphatically stated at this point that the 
reason for this policy on the part of the Committee was based 
on the experience of the past which had shown that the difficul- 
ties with all such legislation were found in the attacks of special 
interests upon individual provisions. When once an essential 
section of a measure was changed, changes were necessitated 
in other sections and the whole proposed enactment speedily 
became a series of special bargains. In the case of the Federal 
Reserve Act it was desired, if possible, to maintain it as a 
consistent whole up to as advanced a stage of its development 
as possible and as matters turned out this design proved to 
be feasible. It in a way was the salvation of the. measure by 
keeping it consistent with itself and in the main honest and 
straightforward. 



CHAPTER XI 

FRAMING AN “ADMINISTRATION BILL” 

I 

Situation in May, 1913 

The situation at the beginning of May, 1913, was thus 
practically as follows : The proposed banking bill had been 
examined and tentatively approved by President Wilson and 
had been at least thoughtfully considered by some of his 
principal advisers, including Secretary W. G. McAdoo and 
Colonel House. It had, moreover, as already seen, been 
conveyed in its essence, although probably not in textual form, 
to some of the Wall Street financiers who had concerned them- 
selves with the legislation and with the currency movement in ' 
general. The preliminary survey of the new measure which 
had thus been allowed to get into the hands of New York 
financiers, immediately aroused opposition, and rumors con- 
cerning it began to spread rapidly in the Street. Strong op- 
position to it was expressed in letters written to various mem- 
bers of the administration, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
became disposed to favor a substitute of some sort. 

A New Phase 

A new phase of the development of the bill was now about 
to open. Secretary McAdoo had formed the opinion that the 
proposed bill would be acceptable neither to the Wall Street 
interests nor to the so-called “Bryan element" in the Demo- 
cratic party. He feared that it would fall between two stools 
and that thus falling it would receive no support from either 
wing of extremists, while the great mass of the people, know- 
ing little of the subject and fearing anything that might be 
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used in a skilful appeal to their prejudices, would either re- 
main silent or be hostile. Under these conditions Secretary 
McAdoo determined to undertake the preparation of a bill of 
his own, and to secure the indorsement of President Wilson, 
thereby making an “administration bill.” In casting about for 
a basis of work Mr. McAdoo, after considerable reflection, 
determined to commit himself to the idea of government 
operation of the proposed new banking system, while he 
further undertook to compel or induce the existing national 
banks to furnish the capital required by the enterprise. On the 
other hand he determined to invoke the aid of the Bryan wing 
of the party by a return to the greenback ideas of former 
years. Either as a result of his own work or with the co- 
operation of members of the Treasury Department, among 
whom was undoubtedly John Skelton Williams, then As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, he prepared the outline of a 
new banking plan which was to be put forward as a substitute 
for the Glass bill.’^ An outline syllabus or summary of its 
provisions was prepared and this was distributed to a con- 
siderable number of bankers. 


Forms of Proposal 

As a result of changes which followed upon criticisms and 
suggestions this syllabus assumed various forms and it is 
probable that the shape in which it was submitted to the dif- 
ferent bankers was not exactly the same in every case. The 


Preliminary to this attempt to frame a new bill there occurred a conference in 
Washington at which were present the Secretary of the Treasury, the then Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr, J. S. Williams (later Comptroller of the Currency), 
Mr, Glass himself, and the writer. This conference occurred at a Washington club 
house and at that time it was suggested that perhaps the preliminary draft of the 
Class bill was not as satisfactory as might be, and that a revision of it, designed to 
efiEect certain changes in the plan, would be necessary. Mr. Glass had expressed 
entire readiness to introduce any changes that might be necessary or to have re- 
drafted such portions of it as might be desired for the purpose of bringing out any 
points of view or including new material such as might be suggested. A few points 
of improvement were tentatively mapped out and orders were given to proceed with 
a tentative redraft of these topics These redrafts, however, were never called for, 
but shortly thereafter it was learned that Secretary McAdoo had met various bankers 
in conference in New York and had proposed to them a plan outlined in a brief 
memorandum which he submitted and which was later said to have originated with 
Mr. J. S. Williams or to have been jointly evolved by Messrs McAdoo and Williams. 
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plan at the outset was primarily a currency plan providing 
for the retirement of national bank notes and the substitution 
of government issues in lieu thereof. Ihis was clearly in- 
tended to meet the demands of the Bryan group, which ha<l 
all along urged the issuance of government currency. But 
this plan was not sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
banking public and hence the incorporation into it of a rather 
vague provision for the establishment of reserve banks which 
w'ere to be kept few in number as had been demanded by the 
bankers. Another and somewhat incongruous element was 
the proposal to establish a currency commission and alternat- 
ing with it the notion of a government central bank with a 
number of branches or agencies to be managed by a national 
reserve board with various sub-boards operating under its 
direction. Exactly how far, as already intimated, this pro- 
posal or series of proposals really represented the ideas of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it would be impo.ssible to state with 
absolute accuracy. The plan became known as the “Mc.\d(io' 
plan” because it was presented and urged upon bankers by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It may be questioned how far President Wilson was con- 
versant with this substitute for the measure proposed by 
Chairman Glass and worked out with his own personal ap- 
proval. The plan showed traces of the views expressed !>y 
various of the President’s political advisors but the indications 
were that the lixecutive himself had at most done no more 
than sanction the attempt to experiment with the scheme. 
This, however, involved a very considerable hazard. One of 
the outlines of the new plan was as follow's: 

Circulation and Gold Reskrve 

The United States Treasury .shall agree to purchase 2% l>«u«K 
now held by national banks, at a price of 102, applying .sti much of 
the purchase money as may be nece.s.sary to the reileniptioii (if out- 
standing circulation of the selling bank. 

In exchange for bonds thus purcha.sed by tlie Trcjisury, there shall 
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be issued new national currency notes, which shall be substituted as 
rapidly as may be for the national bank-notes received for redemp- 
tion. So fast as United States notes and gold certificates are received 
at the Treasury, either for redemption or for public dues, they shall be 
cancelled and new national currency notes shall be issued in ex- 
^ change. 

The efifect of these provisions would be ultimately to substitute 
national currency notes for the following existing issues: 

Gold certificates . . ' $ 985 , 504 , 241 

United States notes . . . 346,681,016 

National bank-notes. . . 752,059,332 

Total $2,084,244,589 

A 50% Gold Reserve 

It is proposed that against this entire volume of new national cur- 
rency notes, there shall be held a government reserve in the Treasury 
of not less than 50%. The amount required for such a reserve would 
be $1,042,122,294. Available for this purpose would be the following 
sums in gold : 

Held against gold certificates $ 983,504,241 

Held against U. S, notes 150, 000 , 000 

Free gold in Treasury (May 24, 1913) . . . 103 >500,446 

Total $1,237,004,687 

This amount is simply sufficient to constitute the 50% reserve 
required. It is to be noted that it results in the substitution of a 
currency covered 50% by gold for the existing national bank-notes, 
against which the required reserve is only 5%. The additional gold 
is obtained by reducing the percentage held against gold certificates 
from 100% to 50%, and this gold is employed in buying the bonds 
now held by the national banks to secure circulation, and compel them 
to retire the existing bank-notes with the national currency notes paid 
for the bonds. 

The taking up of about $700,000,000 in 2% bonds would relieve 
the government from an interest charge of $14,000,000 annually for 
all time to come. 

Elasticity of the New Note System 

In order to prevent inflation by the act of any government official, 
even exercising what he considers to be his best judgment, there 
should 'be no way of increasing issues of national currency notes 
(other than those provided by the plan as already outlined) except by 
the voluntary action of the banks as , representatives of the business 
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community. The government, if allowed to issue notes upon all 
deposits of gold to the amount of double the deposit, would be the 
gainer in assets of 100% of the amount of gold deposited, because it 
could issue $200 in notes for $100 in gold. It would be extremely 
dangerous and unsound, however, to permit the government to issue 
such notes except upon application from banks upon first-class assets, 
and it would be unwise to permit covering such profits into the general 
funds of the Treasury except under special conditions. To guard 
against this danger, it would probably be wise to allow the excess 
gold to accumulate in the issue department of the Treasury until the 
amount held against notes was 60% instead of 50%. It might then 
be proper to authorize the National Currency Commission, hereafter 
to be referred to, to apply the excess of assets above 60% to the 
reduction of the public debt: but even this should not be mandatory, 
but should be optional with the Currency Commission and should be 
governed by the conditions of the money market and of the foreign 
exchanges. Under the operation of such a system, however, the 
steady accumulation of gold would probably result in the ability of 
the Currency Commission to gradually extinguish the public debt 
remaining, after the proposed plan went into execution, by the pur- 
chase of bonds in the market or their payment at maturity. 

Tax on Excess Note Issues 

It is probably desirable, in order to prevent the fear of -unrestricted 
inflation of both currency and credit, to impose a tax upon such issues 
of notes as are not covered by a gold reserve of $0%. In tliis 
respect, it would probably be advisable to follow the German system, 
imposing a tax at the rate of s% upon national currency notes issued 
by the Treasury whenever such additional circulation was isisued to 
one of the reserve banks upon commercial paper and not upon the 
deposit of gold. It might or might not happen that the issue of .such 
notes would reduce the Treasury reserve below but if tliey were 
subject to a tax of 5% they would be cancelled as soon as the special 
pressure was over which led to the demand for them. 

Such excess issues should be made only with the approval of the 
National Currency Commission and upon application of a re,serve 
bank. Such bank should be relieved from the payment of the tax 
only so far as it deposited national currency notes or gokl to cover 
the taxed circulation, In this way, the Trea.sury gold reserve would 
be replenished, or (what is the same thing) outstanding notes would 
be reduced. 
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Under this provision, it would be at the option of the reserve banks 
to import gold in order to increase their note issue and their loans; 
to pay the tax upon the deficiency of their own reserves, as set forth 
below; or to take out notes under the tax of 5%. Whether one course 
or the other were adopted would depend upon the character of the 
demand for additional currency and the state of the money market 
and the foreign exchanges. The reserve banks would be free to 
import gold or to pay the tax upon the deficiency in their reserves 
according to the judgment of their own governing boards; but they 
could obtain additional currency notes only with the consent of the 
National Currency Commission. As a rule, the managers of the 
reserve banks, being as a body under the control of the National Cur- 
rency Commission, would probably act in harmony with that com- 
mission in taking any steps to obtain additional notes or to reduce 
their reserves ; but there would be a variety of means of dealing with 
any given problem which would permit a certain latitude of judgment. 

Reserve Associations and National Currency Commission 

There should be created about five reserve association banks, with 
headquarters in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. The capital of these banks should be raised by a 
subscription of 10% of the capital of national banks, which banks 
should be permitted to subscribe to the capital of the reserve bank 
only upon accepting all the conditions of the new Currency law. 

There should be constituted a National Currency Commission to 
which should be committed the custody of the reserve funds of the 
Treasury and also the administration of the reserve funds, the redis- 
count policy, and the fixing of the rate of discount of the reserve 
banks. Their powers should be so clearly defined and so ample that 
they could exercise an influence over the foreign exchanges and the 
movement of gold similar to the administration of the Bank of France 
or the Bank of Germany. 

The National Currency Commission should be so made up as to 
contain several representatives of the Government, like the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, the Director of the 
Mint, and the Treasurer of the United States, or their deputies; 
but it should also contain the heads of the five reserve banks or them 
deputies and enough other representative bankers to ensure the con- 
dition that the policy of the Commission should be determined by 
business considerations and not influenced unwarrantedly by political 
considerations* 
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Functions of the Reserve Banks 

The reserve banks should be permitted to grant re<liscounts to 
reserve banks (and perhaps to other clavSsCvS of banks) so long as they 
maintained a reserve of 50% against deposits in national currency 
notes or gold For the purpose of their relations with the Treasury, 
it would be immaterial whether their reserve against deposits con- 
sisted at any particular moment of notes or gold, because they \voti1d 
be able to convert notes promptly into gold by presenting them for 
redemption in case there was a demand for export, while they would 
be able to obtain notes for gold in case of an interior demand for 
currency. It would probably not be advisable to require them to 
hold any particular portion of their reserve in gold coin or bullion, 
because this would handicap their ability to issue currency in the 
form of paper, in which form currency seems to be preferred in this 
country. 

The operation of this system would be that when a dem?ind arose 
for rediscounts, it would be met by the reserve banks at first, only 
to the extent that it did not reduce their reserves against deposits 
below 50%. If the demand became more urgent, however, the reserve 
banks would be compelled to import gold or could be permitted under 
certain conditions to allow their reserves to fall below 50?^ under cer- 
tain taxes — say : 

Below 50%, a tax upon the deficiency of reserves of 2%. 

Below 45%, a tax upon the deficiency of reserves of 5%. 

Manner of Dealing with Existing Bank Reserves 

In order to afford existing national l)anks some degree of com- 
. pensation for the loss of the interest which they now derive fnun 
United States bonds, and in order at the same time to facilitate the 
concentration of lawful money reserves in the reserve bunks, it would 
be possible to make some readjustments of the existing reserve laws, 
which would release a certain amount of cash, without imposing serious 
losses upon the banks in connection with tlie interest which they now 
receive upon reserve deposits. The entire system of paying interest 
upon reserve deposits is unsound and should ultimately be dotie away 
with entirely, if practicable. To propose its immediate alxilition, how- 
ever, would arouse hostility on the part of practically all the country 
banks and tend to make it difficult to enact new legislation. For these 
reasons, it is suggested that the requirements in regard to lawful 
money reserves be made as follows ; 
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Proposed Reserve Requirements 


(Per Cent) 


Classes of Batiks 

Cash 

With other 
Banks 

With reserve 
Banks 

Total 

In central reserve cities. . 

. 10% 


15% 

25% 

In other reserve cities .... 

10 

5 % 

5 

20 

In country banks 

• 5 

10 


15 


The effect of these readjustments of reserve requirements (based 
on the reports of the national banks to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for April 4, 1913) would be to reduce the cash requirements of 
existing national banks from about $888,000,000 to $539,000,000 and 
the requirements of deposits in other national banks from $552,000,000 
to $463,000,000. The amounts thus released would become deposits in 
the reserve banks to the amount of $337,000,000. The real cash posi- 
tion of the national banks would not be weakened, as compared with 
the present condition, because against the $750,000,000 of existing 
national bank notes now in circulation with very small cash reserves 
there would be in circulation the same amount of national currency 
notes, covered by reserves of $375,000,000 in physical gold. This 
would make the total gold resources held against what may be called 
the existing liabilities of national banks $914,000,000 instead of $888,- 
000,000, as at present. 

Criticism of McAdoo Plan 

Although the McAdoo plan was not at first placed in the 
hands of Chairman Glass, it eventually became known to 
Mr. Glass. Secretary McAdoo sent a copy of the outline to 
the expert of the Committee, asking for his views with regard 
to it, and after consultation with Mr. Glass a -memorandum 
designed to deal with the proposals then pending in admin- 
istration circles, and particularly with the McAdoo plan as a 
type or sample of them, was prepared. This memorandum 
was directed against the proposal for a ‘'national reserve'^ 
which represented the fruition of the McAdoo plan — one of the 
schemes which had beeil developed from it as time went on. 
The memorandum was transmitted to Secretary McAdoo and 
to the President and practically constituted the expression of 
the views of those who had been interested in the further- 
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ance* of what afterwards became the Federal Reserve Act. 
This memorandum ran substantially as follows: 

A Central Bank 

I. The memorandum in question provides for the organization 
of what is practically a government central reserve bank with 15 
branches or agencies, the whole to l)e managed by a National Reserve 
Board with sub-boards controlling each reserve agency under its gen- 
eral direction, the capital to be furnished by existing banks through 
the purchase of “certificates of benelkial interest” bearing 4 or 5% 
interest.* These certificates would be purchased by the banks, the 
national institution being required to buy them to the extent of 10% 
of their capital. In substance this is a plan for the establishment of 
a Government central bank upon a capital to be furnished by private 
concerns The first question is: Would it be practicable? On this 
point I am perfectly clear. There is no reason why the Governinenl 
should not start and operate a central bank of its own entirely free of 
banking influence or control. The plan could therefore be put into 
operation and the fact that the Treasury is now the possessor of such 
immense funds would give the institution a power and prestige unex- 
ampled in this country. I am equally clear that the plan would be 
highly undesirable and I am of the opinion that it could not be suc- 
cessfully carried on. A few of the reasons for this belief are: 

(a) The Government is not succe.ssful in other business enterjirises, 

(b) The Government is unable to get or at least doe.s not get satis- 
factory ability for the management of its present industrial under- 
takings, and there is no reason to think it would do so in tins case. 

(c) Experience here and elsewhere .shows that institutions in 
which the Government has too large a part are subject to political 
control, than which nothing could be more disastrous in llie extension 
of credit. 

(d) In this particular plan, I have no idea that tlie national banks 
would buy the certificates. in question as the terms wcmkl be far from 
attractive under the circumstances. "I'hey would became .state !>anks 
and the Government would either have to do business with them ov 
extend the benefits of the national reserve only to a small clientele. 

(e) No such plan ought to be put into effect at all unless the 
Government is prepared to extend the -operations of this national 
reserve to dealings with individuals. The Government is not a Gov- 
ernmcni of, for or by banks but is a Government of men. One of 
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the greatest defects and weaknesses of plans that are currently put for- 
ward is that they do not guarantee the transmission of their benefits 
to individuals because the only customers at the reserve institutions 
are to be banks. This condition is endurable where banking is car- 
ried on by private corporations but it is not tolerable that the Gov- 
ernment itself should establish a scheme of this kind simply for the 
benefit of banking institutions. 

(f) If however such a plan is to be inaugurated at all the mecha- 
nism outlined in the memorandum would then when completed and 
filled out, doubtless be adequate to the purpose, provided that the capital 
needed were obtained either by the method suggested or by some other. 

Reserves 

2. As to the reserve requirements suggested in this memorandum 
I consider them wholly inadequate. The reduction to 15% flat 
throughout the country goes much too far. We may fairly estimate 
that under the Owen bill the total possible bank inflation would be 
perhaps $6,000,000,000. It is not probable that anything like this 
would occur under the national reserve plan because the latter requires 
the maintenance of at least some cash in the vaults. The plan would, 
however, certainly permit a very great expansion of bank loans and 
this, it would seem, could not be less than about $2,700,000,000. While 
it is true that the memorandum provides for the adoption of regula- 
tions by the National Reserve Board with reference to reserves, it is 
not indicated what these would be exactly so that the plan must be 
looked upon as going much too far. 

Unification of Currency 

3. As to the provisions for unification and issue of> circulation 
upon a national gold reserve it seems to me that they, are calculated 
to cause very great alarm. As I understood the plan, calls for the 
conversion of bank notes, greenbacks, and gold certificates into a 
uniform currency to be issued to twice the amount of gold available, 
such amount being estimated at $1,435489,000. This is evidently 
founded upon the assumption that the gold certificates, etc., could be 
obtained without material trouble in order to convert them into the new 
kind of currency. I do not believe there is anything to warrant such a 
belief, but on the contrary I think that gold \vould promptly be hoarded 
by banks and others were such a plan as this to be announced. The 
plan therefore could start only with a comparatively limited basis and 
it would be successful only so long as the credit of the Government 
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was high, its revenues large and conditions stable. Experience in the 
past shows that that is a condition that cannot be expected to continue 
indefinitely. Wherever Governments have gone into the issue of 
paper the experiment has ultimately turned out disavstrously. War or 
other disturbance would immediately lead to the infiation of this cur- 
rency and probably to ultimate suspension of gold payments. 


Mode of Issue 

3 a. As for the method of issuing this currency to banks .upon a 
pledge of commercial paper to be put up by such banks w^hile reciuiring 
the banks to hold gold equal to one half of the notes they got, it is 
very difficult to see from the memorandum just how the details of 
the plan would be worked out in practice from the technical stand- 
point. Assuming that all such difficulties were not met however, 
there is little objection to be made to the methods by which the banks 
would get the notes and put them into circulation as they are ^suffi- 
ciently safeguarded to prevent the banks from calling for an undue 
over-issue of the notes. The danger is not there but is in the method 
of their issue by the Government and in the fact that they are ulti- 
mately an irredeemable paper currency. In saying this it is of course 
assumed that these notes since they are lawful money could be used 
as reserves in banks in which case they would furnish the basis for 
very serious inflation. The idea suggested has a close resemblance lo 
that put forward in the Aldrich Plan, except that there the note issues 
which were to be used to pay for bonds now held behind National 
bank notes were to be those of the central reserve association which 
was sustained by the banks themselves. While the technic is verv 
similar in the two cases, however, the metliod followed in the present 
plan is even more objectionable than in that of the Aldrich plan. 
Both plans would have resulted in maintaining the present re<Iun<Iancy 
of circulation and in overloading the proposed institution with respon- 
sibilities which it cannot well take care of. The whole question of 
solvency would depend upon whether the Government was able to 
maintain the 50% reserve behind the notes. This as already stated 
would depend upon a great many elements. 


Powers of National Reserve Board 

4- With reference to the proposed powers to be conferred ufion 
the national reserve board, they are, of course, in summary outline 
those that would have to be exercised by such a boar<l or by any 
central banking or central bank supervising agency, llierc is there- 
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fore nothing to say with regard to them until they assume a detailed 
form. The same is true of the section dealing with earnings which 
follows the generally accepted lines. 

Changes in Bank Law 

5. As to the liberalization of the national bank laws it is earnestly 
to be hoped that nothing of the kind will be done. What is urgently 
needed in the United States is the creation and strengthening of a 
solid corps of strictly commercial banks. The state banks and trust 
companies perform all the general loaning functions that are recom- 
mended for those who call for liberalization and it would be unwise 
to let the national banks drop into the same general line of business. 
It is even to be doubted whether the permission to make loans on real 
estate even to a moderate amount is admissible for the national banks. 

6. The memorandum in a paragraph dealing with “Objections^' 
discusses the assertion that the proposed plan would put the Govern- 
ment into “the banking business" and rebuts it. It is stated that the 
Government is already in the banking business to a large extent, that 
the proposed plan simply puts it directly into the business where it 
is now only indirectly engaged, and that it would under the sug- 
•gested scheme, simply extend its direct banking functions somewhat 

further than has ever before been proposed. It is pointed out that 
many of the plans currently suggested for banking organizations are 
cumbersome. The latter point is well taken but the cumbersomeness 
is due to bankers' opposition to anything better. This same opposi- 
tion would exist with reference to the national reserve plan. It would 
be very simple to frame a straightforward direct scheme of reform if 
bankers' opposition could simply be ignored. That cannot be done 
and* those who Have framed the national reserve plan cannot ignore 
it any more than any one else. , The proposed plan reverses the cur- 
rent of discussion on banking reform and takes the Government more 
and more into the banking business instead of getting it out. And 
yet it does not have the thoroughgoing quality that would lead to the 
direct establishment of a Government central bank doing business 
with the public and making direct loans to individuals. There is no 
reason whatever why it should not do this , except the fear of banking 
opposition. rAnd there is every reason why, it should not establish 
a loan institution for the sole benefit of bankers even if the surplus 
earnings are turned in to the general public Treasury. There is every 
reason to think that the “temper of the American people'* referred to 
in the memorandum would be very strongly against any such use of 
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public funds if the Government went directly into the banking busi- 
ness. The case is quite different so long as it merely exercises a 
supervisory control of banking and places its funds with banks on 
deposit. 

General Conclusion 

In a word, the “National Reserve” plan although in its outlines 
sufficiently feasible and workable would be found in practice to be 
difficult to start, perhaps impossible, owing to the di.strust and lack 
of confidence which would be inspired by it and the hoarding of gold. 
It would be difficult to conduct successfully and even if successfully 
carried on would be for the benefit of a given class only. It would 
be subject to the danger of breakdown upon any sudden strain of 
public credit. Even if none of these objections held good it would 
probably be politically impossible and its hazard as a direct programme 
would be enormous. 

Proposal Unsatisfactory 

Record should be fully made of the fact that thi.s plan never 
assumed a fully considered form and was never put into .shape 
as a bill or even completely drafted in such a way a.<! to <leal 
with the various points of technic and detail. It can be con- 
sidered only as a scheme or proposal, and as such it repre- 
sented a curious combination of disposition to concede what 
the inner banking group desired, combined with effort to bring 
about a compromise with the radicals who were chiefly inter- 
ested in keeping the currency under the control and direction 
of the government. In one sense the McAdoo plan may he 
regarded as the only outcome of that financial or "Wall Street" 
criticism upon the Glass plan which was consiilered by the 
administration as voicing the views of the financial intere.sts, 
since it embodies what had been laid down as a canlinal 
principle, the limitation of the number of re.serve institutions 
to not more than four or five. It, however, had no effect 
upon the Glass bill and at no time was there any seriou.s effort 
to modify the latter measure by amalgamating the essentials 
of the McAdoo scheme with it. For the time being, therefore, 
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both this scheme and the criticism referred to, coupled with 
the later suggestions from time to time put forward from the 
same sources, entirely failed of even a temporary effect. As 
a matter of fact the final measure itself contained substantially 
nothing that could be regarded as having been carried over 
from either quarter. 

Political Situation 

Secretary McAdoo’s plan was, however, undoubtedly an 
important new factor. The President, having committed 
himself to the Glass bill, was now faced with the fact that his 
Secretary of the Treasury, aided by the Comptroller of the 
Currency-to-be, had prepared a plan radically different from 
the Glass proposal, although drawing upon it for some of its 
chief ideas. It was an embarrassing and difficult situation for 
Mr. Wilson. Above all things he at that time desired party 
harmony and above all things else he desired party harmony 
' on banking and currency. It was almost a political necessity 
to attain such harmony, and yet the action of Secretary Mc- 
Adoo threatened it gravely. The substitution of the McAdoo 
plan of course could not be acceptable to Chairman Glass, 
nor, as the plan was framed, to any of the so-called “sound 
currency” wing of the Democratic party. It was an unfor- 
tunate interlude in the process of developing the currency 
measure — one which probably delayed progress by several 
weeks at a time when haste was imperative if there was to 
be any action. 

What form the McAdoo measure might have taken had it 
been agreed upon in principle and had it been ordered put intp 
actual draft form, it would be impossible to say. The pro- 
vision for a legal tender note issue, the plan to expropriate the 
holders of gold certificates, the effort to put the government 
direct into the banking business, and various other features of 
danger would certainly not have been an offset in the minds 
either of radicals or of conservative thinkers on banking and 
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currency for the fact that the bill proposed to retain the old 
system of redeposited reserves which the Aldrich bill had kept 
and which had been the principal source of difficulty ttiifler 
the national banking system. The fact that the number of 
reserve banks was to be cut to five would probably in no way 
have been regarded by the financial community as compensa- 
tion for the putting of the government into the banking busi- 
ness, the redemption of the government bonds with legal tender 
notes, or for other features designed to please the extreme left 
wing of the party and certain to cause serious trouble. 


President’s Decision 


The whole matter finally came to a head at an interview 
in which Chairman Glass plainly brought to the attention of 
the President the facts regarding the attitude of the bankers 
of the country with respect to the McAdoo measure and 
pointed out to him the dangers involved in the scheme. The 
fact that the bill had already gone into circulation and had’ 
been unfavorably received by the bankers was unquestionably 
a surprise to Mr. Wilson, and after somewhat further con- 
sideration of the matter he announced his intention of 
definitely pigeonholing the McAdoo-Williams plan and of 
continuing his adherence to the Glass bill. This determina- 
tion on the part of the President promptly led Mr. McAdoo to 
a straightforward undertaking to support the Glass measure 
during its passage through Congress.® 


a A copy of the M^doo proposal havmg come into Mr. Glass's hands and Into thnsf 
of author, at Mr. Glass's request the author asked Mr. A, B. He^^urn* president nf 
the Chase National Bank, to aoiin<l some of the bankers of the country with reference 
the probable effect of the scheme and supplied him with copies in order that he nught 
transmit one to each person thus intcrrogatcil who had not leceivett it direct from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Shortly after the request was thins transmitted to Mi, Hep- 
burn, replies began to come in both to Mr. Glass and direct to the President, They were 
almost uniformly adver.se, bankers, including Mr. J. B. Forgatt of (liicago and others, 
expressing themselves in exceedingly strong language Apparently the ceiUtaU/.Uton 
idea as set forth in the McAdoo plan appealed to them either very little or not at 
all. What did .strike them was th.at the plan if carried out wouhl have reHulteil m 
making the government participate diiectly in the practical ojieratitm of Iwinking. 
while it would have implied the almo,st immeiliatc is.suance of an enormous volume of 
currency equivalent in statu.s to the already existing greenbacks. Neither of these 
features was regarded by the bankers as at all tolerable and the conswimwe was that 
they m every case as far as could be learned flatly refected the scheme. 

Secretary McAdoo, however, believed that bc had obtained the support of tkorgn 
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Criticism of the Glass bill which had culminated in the 
cAdoo proposal was not, however, fully ended. Secretary 
cAdoo referred the measure to the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
the Director of the Mint and to various others. Whether 
expected that any of these opinions would be decidedly 
verse or not, would be only a matter of conjecture. The 
xector of the Mint at that time was Mr. George E. Roberts, 
bsequently vice-president of the National City Bank and for 
my years a conspicuous factor in the Republican party. His 
port on the bill, however, was gratifyingly strong, heartily 
proving of the general outlines of the measure and describ- 
g it as “sound and conservative, following well-recognized 
inciples.” No publicity was ever given to this opinion ren- 
red by the Director of the Mint, nor was any given at the 
ne to the views of the Solicitor of the Treasury, W. T. 
lompson. Both (and particularly that of Mr. Roberts) are 
historical value and significance, since they threw a light 
lon the measure which had not been expected at the time, 
ley (and particularly the opinion of Mr. Roberts) were 
rectly in defiance of the views expressed by partisan Repub- 
ans immediately after the bill became public as well as in 
position to those of many subsequent critics. The immediate 
:ect of the Thompson and Roberts opinions within the ad- 
inistration was to confirm the Glass bill in the position which 
then occupied. They were shortly transmitted to Mr. Glass 
d served to strengthen him in the view already entertained 
at the measure as prepared for introduction in Congress 
3uld be able to endure the attacks of critics. 

ipport o£ Officials 

With the laying aside of the McAdoo measure and with the 
ceipt of the opinions of various officers of the government 

Reynolds of Chicago and of sundry other bankers. He had several meetings with 
rnolds and others in New York Ctty and discussed with them in great detail the 
ration of his proposed measure. Some tactful bankers left him under the impres- 
1 that they considered the scheme at least measurably sounds but m conversation 
h their professional associates they assumed an entirely different position. 
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to whom it had been submitted the Glass plan practically re- 
ceived definite adoption as an administration bill. President 
Wilson himself still entertained some doubts, or s(j it would 
seem. He sent it to Secretary of Agriculture Houston and to 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, who, it was un- 
derstood, referred it to Mr. A. C. Miller, then his assistant, and 
later to be appointed at his instance a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The opinions of both Messrs. Houston and 
Miller appear to have been noncommittal or perhaps mildly 
favorable. They never took form in any written communica- 
tions to the Banking and Currency Committee and if they made 
recommendations or suggestions the Committee never heard 
of them in any official way. President Wilson, satisfied at 
last that the measure was worthy of serious support, now 
necessarily faced the problem of obtaining for it the pledge of 
the party organization in the Senate and the all-important sup- 
port of Secretary of State W. J. Bryan, the real lea<ler of 
the powerful “left wing” of the Democratic party. Without 
these two accessions to the support of the measure, it was 
clear that no progress could be made. To permit a conflicting 
bill to appear in the Senate, perhaps to pass that body, then 
to be sent to Conference with the Glass bill which might in 
the meantime pass the House, or po.ssibiy to be transferred to 
and pressed upon the Blouse as a substitute for the Glass hill, 
would have been unthinkable — fatal to the getting of any well- 
rounded or consistent legislation. It could not be considered 
for a moment. On the other hand the adoption of the Glass 
bill in the House of Representatives might about as well be 
abandoned unless the Bryan element could be inducetl to Ini 
either friendly or neutral. Since few if any of the Bryan mem- 
bers were constructive thinkers on banking and currency (jucs- 
tions, it was believed that the only way to get their sujjport 
would be that of enlisting the direct aid of Mr. Bryan himself, 
and this could be done only by explaining the bill to him with 
care, getting his suggestions and arranging a tnodtts vivgndi 
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which would insure at least a fighting chance for the measure 
when it emerged from committee. These problems the Presi- 
dent now proceeded to deal with. 

APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER XI 

Opinion of George E. Roberts on the Glass Bill 
General Plan of Organization 

Bill is sound and conservative, following well-recognized principles. 

It provides for organizing the banks into a system through which 
they can protect each other and aid each other in the performance of 
banking functions, under strict supervision by the government and 
complete publicity. I think there can be no doubt that the system 
proposed would be safe and effective for the purpose. 

It provides for regional banks with the directors chosen by an 
arrangement under which banks of approximately the same size are 
segregated in five classes and each class elects its own director. This 
seems to me the best plan yet devised to preserve the proper repre- 
sentation for the small banks. The big banks would be in a class by 
themselves. 

Provision is made in the Reserve Bank boards for members who 
are not bankers but represent the general public. 

The Reserve Commission which will have supervision over the 
Reserve Banks is composed of three ex-officio members, to wit: the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency; of three members specially appointed by the 
President, and confirmed by the Senate; and two members from each 
Reserve Bank. 

An Executive Board is provided of 9 members, which shall have 
all the powers of the Commission. The ex-officio members and mem- 
bers appointed by the President would comprise 6 of the 9 members 
and be in complete control unless overruled by the Commission. It 
seems to me that this gives practical control to the Government. The 
Commission would not venture to force an issue with the Executive 
Board without having an exceptionally strong case. 

The general provisions for organization and regulation seem to oe 
excellent until section 14 is reached. 

Authority op Commission 

The Federal Reserve Commission should have more definite 
autho^-ity over Reserve Associations than is given by Section 14. It 
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should have authority to require the removal of ofBcials for incom- 
petency or dereliction and to require specific items which are open to 
criticism to be charged off and removed from the schedule of assets, 
or written down to their actual value. Fn short, the Act should 
require Reserve Associations to comply with all lawful directions of 
the Reserve Board. Finally, in the event of persistent refusal of 
Directors to conform, there should be authority to suspend the opera- 
tions of the Association or have a Receiver appointed. 

(Section 14, paragraph d.) A circulating note is only one way of 
extending a credit. It is always issued after the credit is granted or 
obligation incurred. When the note is issued the recipient has some 
claim upon the bank for cash, which must be met in some manner, 
either by giving its circulating note or by giving some other form <»f 
lawful money. The restriction should be against expanding credits, 
and IS well provided for in the reserve provisions, power of regulating 
the discount rate, and restrictions upon class of paper. Ordinarily no 
other regulation is needed, but the provision of authority to prescribe 
the general policy would meet every need. 

Restrictions upon Paper 

It is not clear that the Reserve Association can take over the - 
required amount of loans frojn present Reserve Banks under the 
stringent conditions of Section 15. It must be remembered that when 
the present Reserve agents begin to reduce their loans in order to 
transfer the country bank deposits the Reserve Banks must be able to 
take their place in the loan market to whatever degree is required to 
protect legitimate business. It is doubtful if it can do so if rcHtricte<l 
to paper running only 30 days. 

It must not be overlooked that this transfer of reserves involves 
considerable loss to country banks as well as to banks in reserve cities. 
On the basis of present country reserves with reserve agents the 
interest received on these balances is approximately $6'ooo,ooo. This 
does not include surplus reserves. It was doubtless the fear of arous- 
ing bank opposition on account of this loss that led the Monetary Com- 
mission to leave bank reserves undisturbed. 

Transfer of Reserves 

The transfer of country bank reserves from present reserve agents 
is an important change and should be arranged with much care. 'Fhe 
newly organized Reserve^ Banks must immediately receive enough 
deposits to make them self-supporting, but beyond that the transfers 
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should be made gradually. I suggest that during first year every 
country bank shall keep not less than one-fifth of its required reserve 
with the Federal Reserve Association. The remainder may be kept 
either in its own vaults or with any bank that is a member of a Fed- 
eral Reserve Association During second year raise the amount in 
Federal Reserve Association to one-third, and permit balance to 
remain as before. After third year require that all reserves shall be 
kept in own vaults or with Reserve Association, but not less than 5% 
with Reserve Association. 

Section 31 says that the reserves shall consist of gold or its equiva- 
lent. What will be accepted as its equivalent ? 

Section 15 says that any Federal Reserve *Bank may "'receive 
deposits of current funds in lawful money, national bank notes,* Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, or checks, drafts, and other claims upon solvent 
banks.” 

It is quite desirable in publishing the statements of the Reserve 
Banks that the reserves should all be in gold or gold Treasury Cer- 
tificates. The reserve bank must, however, accept all lawful money 
in payment of dues to it. It can probably work off the other forms 
of money with the co-operation of the banks. 

Reserve Bank Notes in Country Reserves 

The chief defect, as it seems to me, is that the plan provides no 
means by which the gold stock of the country can be gathered together 
in the Reserve Banks. We have the greatest stock in the world but 
have always made ineffective use of it, because, while the coin itself is 
mostly in the Treasury the certificates of ownership are scattered 
among all the banks, in tills, in the pockets of the people, and passing 
from hand to hand. This is clearly a wasteful use of gold, for the 
notes of the reserve banks would answer all these purposes equally as 
well. In the vaults of the Reserve Banks this gold (or the certifi- 
cates) would be a veritable bulwark of defense for the entire banking 
situation. This cannot be accomplished unless the notes of the Reserve 
Banks are made good in the legal cash reserves of the local banks. 
The objection always made is that to do this would make possible 
undue expansion of credits, the local bank credit being based on the 
Reserve Bank credit. It is true that the “pyramiding” of credit is 
something to be closely guarded. We do not allow our 7,000 nationaj 
banks to use each other^s notes in reserves, although State Banks do 
use them. But the very purpose in organizing this new system of 
Reserve Banks with a strong supervisory control over them, under 
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complete publicity, is to have an authority which can be trusted with 
large discretion. The notes of every central bank in the world are 
good as reserves in other banking institutions of the same country. 
We can never get the full use of our great stock of gold unless wc can 
get it into these Reserve Associations. 

If the Reserve Bank currency was good in the local bank reserves 
the former institutions would be more imposing. A reserve of 25% 
will not look large in comparison with the reserves of Europe. 1 'he 
Reserve Banks could hold to all of the gold they receive and pay out 
nothing but their own notes for ordinary circulation. As pay-master 
for the Government they would give their own notes for all the new 
gold produced or imported. 

Minor Suggestions 

3% bonds should be exempt from all taxation. 

Reserve Associations should be free from local taxation, except 
for real estate. 

Is there any provision for it to hold real estate? 

As all profits above 5% are turned into the Treasury there shoulrl be 
no interest on Government deposits. 

What about publication of weekly vStatement of condition of Re.scrvc 
Associations ? Also a consolidated statement. 

In section 35 the language should be changed to make the share- 
holders clearly liable for double the par value of the stock. It shoukl 
also be made clear that in the event of a transfer of stock with 60 
days of failute all parties who owned the stock within that time sliall 
be liable. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) Geo. E. Roberts, Director of the Mint. 

APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER XI 

Letter of Treasury Solicitor to Secretary of Treasury in 
Answer to Request for Suggested Changes m Glass Bill 

Department of Justice 
OflSce of the Solicitor of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 

May 21, 1913, 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: 

I have carefully examined the "'currency bilF* prepared by Mr. 
Glass of Virginia, which you submitted to me a few days since* wdth 
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the request that I advise you of any changes that might seem desirable 
to be made therein, either to supply omissions, or to remedy what might 
appear to be defects, or to conform its provisions in any desired 
respect to the existing laws relating to national banks. 

The most prominent feature of the bill is its provision, in Sec. 23, 
that all moneys in the general fund of the Treasury, and all the reve- 
nues of the government hereafter accruing, shall be deposited in 
'federal Reserve Banks.'’ These banks are private corporations 
which are to come into existence under the provisions of the bill ; the 
stockholders to be exclusively national banks, State banks, and trust 
companies. There are to be not less than fifteen of these banks, and 
they are to be distributed over the territory of the continental United 
States. All disbursements of the government are to be made out of 
the public funds so deposited. 

I am not aware of any provision of the Constitution of the United 
States that would prohibit legislation under which the entire revenues 
of the government must be committed to the keeping of private cor- 
porations. There is a provision that no moneys shall be withdrawn 
from the Treasury except in pursuance of appropriations, which pro- 
vision seems to assume that all the public revenues will be, m the first 
instance, deposited in the Treasury of the United States, but there is 
no provision that they shall be so deposited ; and I am not aware that 
the constitutionality of laws under which they were deposited in the 
United States Bank during the early part of the last century, has ever 
been questioned. 

It is apparent that the provisions of the bill referred to are incon- 
sistent with the general policy of the act of August 6, 1846 (9 Stats., 
59), establishing the ^‘Independent Treasury” or Sub-Treasury system 
of the United States. In so far as such of the provisions of that act, 
or of such acts as are amendatory thereof, or supplemental thereto, 
as are now existing laws, are inconsistent with the provisions of the 
bill', they will be repealed by the last section of the bill, which provides 
for the repeal of all laws inconsistent therewith. The question what 
provisions of existing laws relating to the Sub-Treasury system are 
inconsistent with any of the provisions of the bill, is one which, if 
the bill becomes a law, can finally be determined only by the courts. 

It will be observed* that the bill nowhere provides in what propor- 
tions the deposits of public revenues shall be distributed among the 
fifteen or more Federal Reserve Banks, nor what officer of the gov- 
ernment shall be charged with the duty of determining such propor- 
tions and directing such distribution. 
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Many provisions are scattered through the federal statutes which 
require, in particular cases, the deposit of public funds in the Treasury 
of the United States, or in designated depositaries of the United 
States. These, so far as they relate to the mere place of deposit, will 
all be impliedly repealed by Sec. 23 of the bill, whicli rerjuires the 
deposit of all public funds in the Federal Reserve Banks. If the bill 
becomes a law it will at once become the duty of many hundreds of 
receivers of public moneys to make deposits of such moneys in these 
banks, but there will be nothing to indicate to them respectively in 
what particular Federal Reserve Bank the deposit must be made. Pre- 
sumably the idea is that the deposit shall be made in the bank for that 
Federal Reserve District in which the money was received; but if that 
idea should be carried out it might result in the overloading of a bank 
in one district, and the impoverishment of the banks in the remaining 
districts, and impose upon the overloaded bank the heavy burden of 
providing a sufficient clerical force to keep the accounts made neces- 
sary by its disbursement of public funds. It seems to me that the 
bill should contain a provision authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or the “Federal Reserve Board” to make regulations governing 
the apportionment of the deposits of public funds among the several 
Federal Reserve Banks, and the deposits of public moneys in such 
banks by the various receivers of public moneys throughout the 
country. 

Practically, to many intents and purposes, the Federal Reserve 
Banks would be a part of the Treasury of the United States, though 
the bill does not declare them to be such. If the bill should become a 
law, possibly questions might arise in the future, where public moneys 
had been paid into or disbursed from a Federal Reserve Bank, a.s to 
whether such moneys had been paid into, or disbursed from the 
Treasury of the United States, within the meaning of a particular 
statute. For the prevention of any such questions, it seems to me 
that the bill should contain a provision that, for the purposes of any 
statute of the United States requiring the payment of money into, or 
the deposit of money in, the Treasury of the United States, including 
acts of Congress appropriating moneys out of those in the Treasury 
of the United States, the Federal Reserve Banks shall be treated as a 
part of the Treasury of the United States. 

I think the bill should contain, also, a provision giving a Federal 
Reserve Bank a first lien on all the assets of a bank holding stock in, 
and which may become insolvent, owing debts to such Federal Reserves 
Bank 
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The bill contains no provision exempting the property of a Federal 
Reserve Bank from Federal, State, or municipal taxation. I think it 
should contain such a provision. 

I have carefully compared the provisions of the bill with the 
national bank act and the acts amendatory thereof, and I do not find 
anything in the latter acts that would require any changes in, or addi- 
tions to the bill. The bill, in express terms, repeals considerable por- 
tions of the national bank laws, principally those relating to the deposit 
of government bonds to secure circulation, and to the formation of 
national currency associations. Other portions plainly inconsistent 
with its provisions, for example. Sec. 5131 of the Revised Statutes 
relating to the deposit of public moneys in national banks, it impliedly 
repeals. But the larger part of the bill consists of independent original 
matter, neither affected by the national banking laws, nor having any 
bearing upon the greater portion of those laws. ' 

I enclose herewith a memorandum of changes that seem to me ought 
to be made in the text of the bill; and of queries as to parts of the bill 
that seem defective or obscure. 

Respectfully, 

{Signed) W. J. Thompson, 

{Enc.) Solicitor. 


{Enclosure) 

Changes and Queries Suggested by the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, After Examination of the Glass Currency Bill 

Sec. 2 

In line 6 of Sec. 2, after the word “Committee” insert the words 
“and to be known as ‘Federal Reserve Cities'.” 

In line 7, strike out the words “the said” and insert the words 
“such Federal.” 

In line 8, strike out the words “designated by the Organization 
Committee hereinbefore established.” 

Add to the last line of the section (p. 4) the following words : 
“and the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the payment of such expenses.” 

Sec. 3 

This section provides, among other things, for the establishment 
of “branch offices” of the Federal Reserve Banks, but there is no pro- 
vision anywhere in the bill as to what their functions shall be, or what 
officers or employes they shall have. 
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Sec 4 

In line 3 of this section, strike out the woicls ^*aiul 5 ^ 3 ^’* That 
section has nothing in it 1 elating to the form of the ceitihcate of iiicoi- 
poration of a national bank 

The bill nowhere in terms piovides a peiiod of existence foi a 
Federal Reserve Bank Sec 5136 Revised Statutes fixes the lifetime 
of a national bank at twenty years The bill provides in Sec 4, line 
4, that a Federal Reserve Bank *'shall become a l)ocl f coi poi ate and as 
such * * ^ shall have power to perfoim all those acts and to 
enjoy all those privileges and to exercise all those powers described in 
Section 5136, Revised Statutes” 

If It was the intention of the bill to limit the lifetime of a Federal 
Reserve Bank to twenty years by this reference to Sec 5136, it is 
doubtful whether that puipose has been accomplished 

There is no provision in this section, noi elsewheie in the bill, for 
the acquisition of real estate by the Federal Reset ve Bank necessary 
for carrying on its business, or foi the collection of debts due it 

In line 16 of Sec 4, aftei the woid ''designated” inseit the woid 
"respectively ” 

In line 24 of Sec 4, after the words "chosen by” stiike out the 
words "the Directors of” and insert the woid "said ” 

S^c 6 

In line 3 of Sec 6, after the word "balance” insert the words "of 
Its value” 

Sec II 

The last paragraph of this section provides that the compensation 
of the "President” of the Federal Reserve Commission shall be estab- 
lished in a by-law to be adopted by the Commission Section 12 pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio "chairman” 
of the Federal Reserve Commission Does this mean that tlie Secre- 
tary IS to be President of the Federal Reserve Commission, and, if so, 
IS he, under Sec ii, to receive additional compensation for serving in 
that capacity^ 

Sec 12 

In line 17 of Sec, 12, change the word "Chairman” to "President,” 
in order to conform to Sec 13 that the officers of the Federal Reserve 
Commission shall be appointed on the nomination of the President of 
the Commission 

Sec 13 

The provision of paragraph 4 of Sec 13 that the acts of the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasuiy shall be subject to the review of the Federal 
Reseive Boaid is obscure, in that it does not appear whethei the acts 
of the Secietaiv to be reviewed are his acts as Chairman or President 
of the Federal Reseive Commission, or as Chan man of the Federal 
Reserve Board And the piovision that in case of his sickness his 
duties shall devolve on the Comptroller acting as “Vice Chairman” is 
obscure, in that it does not appear which body that he is to be Vice 
President of is intended — ^the Federal Reserve Commission or the 
Federal Reserve Board In line 4 of paragraph 5 of Sec 13, the word 
“portion” should be “proportion ” • 

Sec 22 

In line i of Sec 22, strike out the words “banks depositing” and 
insert the words “banks holding stock ” 

Sec 23 

The last part of tins section is so drawn that the charging of inter- 
est on government deposits seems left to the discretion of the Federal 
Reserve Boaid Should not theie be a positive provision that the 
Federal Reserve Banks shall pay interest on such deposits? 

Sec 25 

Does not the powei given the Federal Reserve Banks to reduce 
their circulation at their discretion, put it in the power of the banks to 
contract the curiency of the country at will? 

Paragraph 2 of this section provides for the redemption of its 
notes in gold Should not the language of the provision be such as to 
indicate that there is to be a mere exchange of the notes for gold, with 
the privilege on the part of the banks to reissue the motes? 

In line i on page 36, after the words “for exchange” insert the 
words “or collection” 

Sec 28“ 

In line 7 of Sec 28, should not the words “State” or “municipal” be 
inserted after the word “Federal” ? 

What IS the object of the provision m this section that a national 
bank may continue to apply foi and receive from the Comptroller cir- 
culating notes, but shall not be permitted to issue them ? This should 
be ckai ed up 

This section provides for the substitution of 3 per cent bonds for 
2 per cent bonds now deposited with the government to secure the 
circulating notes of national banks. Aie the 3 per cent bonds so sub- 
stituted to be held by the goveinment to secure outstanding circulating 
bank notes until retired? If so, it; should be so stated. 
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This section also authorizes the Federal Reseive Bank to receive 
from the Federal Reserve Boaul and issue at its own discretion a 
sum in notes equal to the par value of the 2 per cent bonds suriendeied 
by a stockholding bank Is it intended that the Fedeial Reserve Bank 
shall issue these Federal Reserve notes to the bank originally the 
owner of the 2 per cent bonds sui rendered^ If so, it should be so 
expressed As the section stands, too much is left to construction 

Sec 32 

In line 3, strike out the words ^'each quarter” and insert ”m every 
three months ” 

Skc 33 

This section provides for the creation of a contingent fund out of 
the earnings of a Federal Reserve Bank and foi its disposition upon 
the ^'final dissolution” of the bank Where and how is this final dis- 
solution of the bank to take place ? 

And upon such final dissolution of the bank, what becomes of the 
20 per cent surplus fund which has accumulated in its hands ? 

Sec 35 

This section appears to be a reenactment of the first part of Sec. 
5151 of the Revised Statutes, with additional new matter relating to 
the transfer of slock in the bank to avoid liability as a shareholder 
If it was not the intention that the reenactment should supersede cer- 
tain paits of Sec 5151 not included in the reenactment, that fact 
should be made to appear. 

S^c 40 

What is the necessity for this provision? The existing law (Sec. 
5211 Rev Stats ) covers the same ground completely, 

StiC 41 

After the word “contract” in line 2, add “rights ” 

Further Changes Suggested by Treasury Solicitor 
Department of Justict 
Office of the Solicitor of the Treasury 
Washington, D C 

May 24, J913* 

Hon W G McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury. , 

Dear Mr Secretary^ 

I am in receipt of your note of the 23rd instant requesting copy of 
suggestions as to the Glass Bill befgie leaving foi New York to-day* 
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On yesterday you handed me what you understood to be a draft of this 
bill differing from the one previously examined by me, but which I 
find upon examination is identical with the one previously examined 
Hence Iheie are but few additional suggestions to make in relation 
thereto to what have been previously made 

In section 3, strike out the word “outstanding/’ in line 2 between 
the words “the” and “capital ” 

In section 4, after the word “act,” in line 9, insert the following 
'The period of existence of a Federal Reserve Bank shall be the same 
as that prescribed by law for a national banking association, and such 
period may be extended in like manner as that of a national banking 
association ” 

In section 10, after the word “state,” in line 3, insert the word “01 ” 
When you have indicated your appioval to the suggested changes 
made by me, 01 when you have indicated such changes as you may 
wish to have made in any of the provisions of this bill, I will be 
pleased to redraft the sections, enrolling such changes therein or 
amendments thereto as may meet your approval 

The papers submitted to me yesterday are herewith returned 

Very respectfully, 

{Signed) W T Thompson 
(jB«c.) Solicitor 


APPENDIX C TO CHAPTER XI 

The following was written to Chan man Glass by George M Reyn- 
olds, then president of the Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago 

The New Willard 

Pennsylvania Avenue, Fourteenth and F Streets 

Washington, D C , 6/3, 1913 

My dear Mr Glass 

I am very sorry indeed I missed you last evening. When I came 
m about 10 30 p. m I found your card and called you at once at the 
Raleigh but was informed you were not m It being very warm I 
went out for a short ride to get "cooled off” and upon my return found 
youi telephone call I then called the Raleigh and was advised you 
had gone to the train 

Being unable to get any response to my phone calls to your office 
and failing to reach you at either your Committee Room or the 
Raleigh I assume you are out of town, 
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I must return to Chicago at 3 lo p m today, and regie! veiy much 
I have not been able to see you 

Seeing so many evidences of those m high places to scattei on the 
currency question, I feel a most vigorous effoi t should be made to have 
discussion of the matter centered upon your bill lather than some 
other which I regard as unsound in principle and inconect in theoiy 
and It was with a view of doing what I can to assist m encouraging 
the passage of your bill that I desii ed to see you I would have said 
some things to you which I do not feel I can consistently wiite 

I sincerely hope Prest Wilson is much more m sympathy with 
your bill than some others I have seen and heard of 
In confidence I am 

Very sincerely, 

{Signed) G^o M Reynolds 



CHAPTER XII 

SENATORIAL OPPOSITION 

Radicalism in the Senate and Cabinet 

Although the center of radicalism in American political 
life had not prior to 1913 been generally regarded as being 
found m the United States Senate, it was undoubtedly to be 
sought in that body, so far as the banking question was con- 
cerned, in 1913 At the same time, as will be recalled, the 
radical Democracy had been fully recognized and had beep 
given a strong foothold in the President's Cabinet by the ap- 
pointment, of Mr W J Bryan as Secretary of State Presi- 
dent Wilson’s problem, therefore, as set forth in an earlier 
chapter, consisted in the first place of making, his peace with 
the Senate radicals and at the same time of accomplishing a 
like result with the “left wing” of his own Cabinet 

What was chiefly to be feared was a junction between 
the disgruntled elements m both bodies which would Ijavei re- 
sulted in establishing an opposition to the administration that 
could not be successfully overcome From the tactical ‘Stand- 
point, therefore, it was necessary for Mr Wilspp, to break 
up the various elements that stood opposed to him by working 
out a separate treaty of peace with each and inducing or 
compelling it to be either friendly or neutral Already there 
were muttenngs that were anything but reassuring, and rumor 
had It that an anti-banking entente was being established be- 
tween. the antagonistic elements in the Senate and Cabmet 
At this point jt should be said in justice to Mr Bryan that he 
proved to be entirely frank with the administration, and when 
the time came simply outlined plans, for supporting the fed- 
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era! reserve proposal They were, as will soon be seen, com- 
plied with, and as a result he gave wholehearted aid to the 
furtherance of the measure 

The Senate Situation 

The case was somewhat different in the United States 
Senate During the year 1912-1913, there had been an ex- 
tensive reorganization of affairs in the Senate The authoiitj 
exerted by the old-line Republican managers, of whom Senator 
Aldrich was chief, had, as already seen, been severely shaken 
when the power passed from the autocratic hands of Mr 
Aldrich to those of a syndicate or group consisting of several 
of the secondary leaders in that body The authority of even 
this group had for some time been on the wane, and with the 
opening of the Wilson administration the upper chamber had 
fallen into a condition of practical disorganization During 
the autumn elections of 1912, enough changes had been made 
in Senate personnel to insure a small Democratic majority, 
so that It was certain that the special session which was called 
shortly after Mr Wilson took office would see a rearrange- 
ment of the committees upon a basis which would give the 
chairmanships and the majority control of each to members 
of the ruling party 

Organization of Senate 

' Witi&iit attempting to' go into the details of the work done 
m rfeorgamzing thfe Senate on Democratic lines, it may suffice 
for the present purpose to say diat an effort was made to 
divide the chairmanships of the more important committees 
in such a way as to recognize, so far as possible, the diffeienl 
wings' and conflicting interests within the party. At the same 
time, however, the reorganizers refrained from any serious 
violation of the principle of seniority under whose terms the 
senators who had been longest in service were regarded as 
having a vested right in the chairmanships of certain com- 
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mittees according to lank To carry out this Bourbon idea, 
however, was found difficult because of the cliques and groups 
which had been formed within the party Thus arose a de- 
mand for more chairmanships, and the idea was suggested 
that It would be well to divide the functions of some of the 
existing committees In acting upon this proposal, the com- 
mittee which most naturally presented itself for division was 
that on finance 

The Banking and Currency Committee 

As has been seen, the Finance. Committee had, under the 
Aldrich regime, gradually drawn to itself a variety of func- 
tions which in the House were diffused among a number of 
committees, and which, in few if any legislative bodies of the 
woild, could be found in combination under a single hand 
It had long been felt by careful observers that a crying need 
for reform existed m the Finance Committee and that its 
powers ought to be subdivided A natural line of division 
was drawn between the function of dealing with measures on 
banking and currency and that which related to measures on 
finance in the proper sense — ^that is to say, taxation After 
considerable legislative jockesnng, into the details of which 
It IS not necessary to go, a decision was therefore reached 
to create a new committee on banking and currency At that 
time, however, few if any members of the Senate were aware 
of President Wilson’s determination to press forward witih 
banking and currency reform The chairmanship and per- 
sonnel of the Committee were consequently regarded as prac- 
tically little more than pawns in the political game, since it 
was undoubtedly believed that the new organization would 
have only nominal functions for a good while to come 
It was intended at the outset to award the chairmanship, of 
the Banking and Currency Committee to one of the old-line 
aoutheni Democrats Various difficulties, however, speedily 
presented themselves. Chief among these lyere the claims of 
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Other senators who desired important places and who were 
able to set political machinery in motion for the purpose of 
satisfying their ambition After a good deal of negotiation 
and adjustment, it was resolved to place at the head of the 
new Banking and Currency Committee Senator Robert L 
Owen of Oklahoma, while the other members of the Com- 
mittee included on the Democratic side Senators Atlee Pom- 
erene of Ohio, Hitchcock of Nebraska, Reed of Missouri, 
Shafroth of Colorado, Hollis of New Hampshire, and O’Gor- 
man of New York On the Republican side were Senators 
Weeks of Massachusetts, Nelson of Minnesota, Crawford of 
South Dakota, and Joseph H Bristow of Kansas 

Alignment of Members 

The personnel of the Committee is worthy of careful analy- 
sis On the Democratic side three distinct groups were to be 
recognized The first consisted of what were then considered 
thick-and-thin administration men. These included Senators 
Owen, Hollis, and Pomerene The second group consisted 
of the so-called “Bryan” Senators, prominent among whom 
was Senator Shafroth A small group of anti-administration 
and anti-Bryan Democrats completed the classification, its 
chief members being Senators Reed and Hitchcock Senator 
O’Gorman, who had originally been regarded as probably an 
administration Democrat, proved to be more nearly in sym- 
pathy With the opposition On the Republican side of the 
Committee three groups were also to be recognized The first 
consisted of old-line Republicans of the Taft variety, chief 
among whom was Senator Weeks, formerly a member of the 
National Monetary Commission A second section of opin- 
ion was progressive Republican in its affiliations, being chiefly 
represented by Senator Bristow Intermediate between these 
two wings was a group of liberal Republicans including Sen- 
ators Nelson and Crawford Thus the Committee was seri- 
ously split in Its political affiliations, there being no less than 
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SIX distinct sections of opinion in a small body of only 13 
members 

Views of Senators 

These differences m general political prinaple need not 
necessarily have affected the actual work of the Committee 
had its members been closely informed on banking questions 
This, however, was unfortunately not the case With the 
exception of Senator Weeks none had devoted serious study to 
banking prior to accepting membership on the Committee 
Senator Owen was president of a small bank in Oklahoma 
but had had no genuine banking problems to meet in that 
connection Some other members of the Committee had in 
the past indulged in general talk on problems of credit and 
money, but there was possibly none who would have pro- 
fessed to have an intimate knowledge of the situation In 
fact, 'it IS probable that few would, at the opening of the 
Wilson administration, have admitted a belief that they were 
likely to be summotied to participation in the framing of an 
important measure on the subject, although, as has been noted 
at a previous point, one or more members of the Committee 
had during the winter preceding the organization of that body, 
introduced bills dealing with the banking question On the 
whole, the minds of the members were as nearly free of 
expert knowledge or technical information ' on banking and 
currency as could easily have been found within the Senate 

Negotiations with the Chairman 

Senator Owen, the newly made chairman of the Com- 
mittee, was early called into consultation with President Wil- 
son, Secretary McAdoo, and Chairman Glass He was 
infoimed that a bill possessing the tentative assent of the 
administration had been drafted and was about ready for 
presentation The information was not altogether acceptable 
to him Not only did he seem to possess the preconceptions 
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against measures originating in the House of Representatives 
for which the Senate has been noted, but he was ajiiiarently 
determined to prepare a measure of his own which should 
form the basis of discussion and ultimately of possible action 
Senator Owen, however, consented to examine with detailed 
care the bill which had been drafted in the House and did so 
The author was himself detailed to review the measure with 
him On the 2ist of May he had an all-day session with 
Senator Owen at his house in Washington and at that lime 
every element in the House measure was carefully read and 
its implications discussed Senator Owen did not on that 
occasion offer any very serious criticisms of the bill as drafted 
with two exceptions He thought that the measure placed too 
much power in the hands of the banks and he contended that 
there ought to be no provision for the granting of credit by 
reserve banks on the strength of collateral security consisting 
of stocks and bonds While he had of course some objections 
to details in addition to these two more important criticisms, 
his suggestions were not numerous. After closing the con- 
sideration of the bill on the date mentioned. Senator Owen 
used the following words “I think well of the bill It is a 
carefully framed measure ” In answer to the expression of 
a doubt as to whether it could be passed at the current session, 
Senator Owen replied “It can be passed If I did not think 
so I should not be wasting time on it now,” 

Senator Ow«i, however, indicated that he had himself pre- 
pared a very much simpler measure “designed to attain the 
same obj'ects as the Glass bill,” and thought that- it should 
have 'Consideration while the subject was being studied.' This 
bill, he said, would shortly be printed and he desired the author 
to make a careful analysis of it and report to him “with abso- 
lute frankness” any criticisms that might seem to be needed 
In fact, a copy of the first draft of this “Owen bill” m printed 
official form, but designated “confidenbal” came into the 
authoi’s hands within three days 
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Senator Owen himself transmitted the bill to the author 
with the request that it be examined in detail and comment 
on It returned to him Mr Owen’s letter fixes the date when 
his bill was made known, viz , just after the interview already 
described (See page 230 for letter ) At about the same time 
the Owen bill was also handed to Chairman Glass, to Secretary 
McAdoo, and to the President Requests for a memorandum 
analyzing the proposal thus put forward having been made, 
the following memorandum designed to cover the subject 
was prepared by the author and delivered to Chairman Glass 
by whom it was laid before the administration ^ 

Memorandum on this Owen Bill 
In the following memorandum attention will be paid to the pro- 
visions of the Owen banking bill both with reference to their own 
individual bearing, and as compared with the corresponding sections in 
a bill to be introduced in the House of Representatives and herein 
referred to as the Glass bill The discussion will first deal with the 
Owen bill section by section, and will then present some general con- 
siderations No attention will be paid to mere differences in the lan- 
guage of the two bills, although in shaping a final measure the terms 
used will be found to be of first-rate importance ' 

Section i This section deals with definitions and is not paralleled 
by anything m the Glass bill It is probably a desirable feature and 
may well be included in any bill 

Section 2 Section two establishes reserve bankst designates their 
names and indicates the location of their head offices These are to be 
eight in number The Glass bill creates an organization committee to 
lay out districts and locate the banks which are to be not less than 15 
(a) As to designating the banks and districts I consider it unwise, 
because (i) existing data and statistics are not adequate to the per- 
formance of the work contemplated in laying out the districts It 
would be necessary to get much infoimation additional to what is now 
at hand, (2) if the banks are named and the districts laid out there 
will be conflict of opinion and friction with reference to the choice 
thus made 

1 Mr Glass on Juno 6, 1913, wrote the author as follows concerning the comment 
on the Owen bill “I leceived the comment on the Owen bill which I will submit to 
the President at the earliest opportunity I shall give Owen a printed copy of the 
Glass bill revised to date, but the new scheme (the McAdoo plan) so accords with 
Owen's expressed notions that I fear he will go off after it " 
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(b) As to the numbei, I think 8 is too small, but I believe that the 
number at the beginning is not fundamentally important It is impor- 
tant to allow the foimation of new banks and distncts I do not see 
that the Owen bill does this 

Static Banks as Stockiioldi^rs 

SecHon 3 Section 3 covers the same giound that is dealt with in 
the Glass bill under section 8 The puipose of the two sections is 
puictically the same, so far as the fiist paragraph is concerned In 
the latter pait of section 3 of the Owen bill, it is provided that state 
banks may become stockholders in reseive banks under specified con- 
ditions These conditions are practically the same as those prescribed 
in the Glass bill m section 9, but the Owen bill permits any state bank 
to become a stockholder, while the Glass bill leaves the decision as to 
such membeiship with the Fedeial Reserve Board (called in the Owen 
bill the National Currency Boaid) I do not think that it is wise to 
give the state banks the right of becoming stockholders unless fiist 
appioved by a competent authority, because there are so many weak 
state banks whose business is such that they ought not to be admitted 
to membership even though their reseives are maintained at the same 
level as national banks 

Section 4 This section cieates an organization committee along 
substantially the same lines as those prescribed in section 2 of the 
Glass bill The Organization Committee is to lay out the country into 
districts notwithstanding that the location of the reserve banks has 
already been specified I believe that this is unwise, for the reason 
that, as already stated above, the location of the banks and their num- 
ber can not well be determined without more information, and the 
shifting of the districts’ lines according to latex information would 
necessarily mean the shifting of the head offices 

Boards of Directors 

Section 5 Section 5 organizes the reserve banks with boards of 9 
members chosen six by the member banks voting by cumulative system 
and three by the President from a list furnished by the National Cur- 
rency Board The Glass bill creates 'three classes of directors, one 
chosen diiectly by the directorates of existing banks from their own 
number, one by the said diiectorates fiom outsideis and one by the 
Fedeial Reseive Board The Owen bill calls for cumulative voting 
with one vote to each million of bank capital With reference to this 
latter (Owen) plan, I note 
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(a) The system of voting would give the laiger banks the contiol 
of the Board of Directors for each bank Foi example, the National 
City Bank would have 25 votes as against one vote to a small bank of 
$25,000 located in the country near New Yoik The cumulative voting 
provision would not necessarily cure the evil, because eacli unit of 
voting power is given as many votes as theie aie directors hoi 
instance, in electing the board of directois m the New York bank 
there would be six to be chosen, while the National City would liavc 
25 votes to each of the 6, or, if it cliose, it might cast six times 2^ 01 
150 votes for one man Without having worked this out m detail (and 
it IS impossible to woik it out in detail until the districts aie organ- 
ized) I believe it would result m a bank directorate composed of six 
representatives of a very small number of laige banks, with the three 
Government directors 

(b) The Owen bill does not provide for an active Government 
officer on the board while the Glass bill does Sucli an officer is needed 
if the Federal Reserve Board or National Currency Board is to be 
effective 

Section 6 This section covers the same giound that is dealt with in 
the Glass bill in sections ii and 12 Some of its minor featuies arc 
dealt with in other sections of the Glass bill, but the chief proposition 
IS the creation of a National Currency Board, consisting of three ex 
officio members taken from the administration and four Presidential 
appointees The Glass bill creates a Federal Reserve Commission 
dominated by the banks and an executive board dominated by the 
Government, but with banking representatives thereon T lichevc tliat 
the Owen bill is superior to the Glass bill in that the machinery of this 
central body is simpler * I do not see any need for two bodies as now 
constituted in the Glass bill They were insetted m their present foim 
by the special request of the Secretary of the Treasury As to the 
central board and its composition, I think the Owen bill is to be ci in- 
cized m the following particulais 

(a) It gives no direct representation to the reserve banks. Yet 
these banks are ceitainly entitled to at least a minority representation 
inasmuch as the central board lexercises the great banking powers of 
the country and practically has the ultimate welfare of each reserve 
bank in its hands 

(b) I think the description of the characteristics of the men who 
are to be designated will be injurious What is wanted m the 

menuonir the re.pect 
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d])pointc(l memberb is banking ability, and not knowledge of trans- 
poitcition, commerce, etc 

Capital of Banks 

Section 7 This section provides capital for the reserve banks and 
prescribes the methods of increasing and decreasing such capital It 
follows substantially the lines in the Glass bill, sections 5 and 6, with 
some alterations, and I see no substantial or far-reaching objection 
to It 

Section 8 Section 8 deals with earnings of reserve banks and is 
practically parallel to section 7 of the Glass bill There are some 
minor differences in respect to which I think the Glass bill is prefer- 
able, e g , in the creation of a fund to meet losses The provision of 
the Owen bill exempting the reserve banks from taxation is not found 
in the Glass bill and is a good one * 

Section 9 The first paragraph of this section calls for the deposit 
of Government funds in reserve banks and is parallel with section 20 
of the Glass bill The objects aimed at in the two measures are sub- 
stantially the same Paragraph 2 of section 9 is very much the same 
as paragraph 3 of section 20 of the Glass bill Paragraph 4 in section 
9 is elsewhere provided m the Glass bill Paragraph 5 pi escribes the 
kinds of business to be done by the reserve banks and is similar to the 
provisions of the Glass bill in sections 16 and 17, 18, etc These pro- 
visions are very similar in the two measures, although there are some 
detailed differences Without stopping to analyze these at present, it 
may be stated that there is no fundamental or broad separation between 
the two measures in this regard, except that the Glass bill allows the 
reserve banks to go into the open market for the purchase of paper 
while the Owen bill apparently would not I believe that the terms of 
the Owen bill in this section are not in all cases sufficiently specific and 
need much limitation and explanation 

CuRRi^NCY Board 

Section 10 In this section the powers of the National Currency 
Board are prescribed along substantially the same lines as m the Glass 
bill, m section 15. One broad power given in the Glass bill is with- 
held in the Owen bill This is the power to regulate rates of discount 
at the reserve banks This power should undoubtedly be granted the 
central board Particularly is this true where the reserve banks are 
not allowed to go into the market for paper Some of the reasons are 
as follows 


* It 19 now incorporated in the latest draft of the Glass bill 
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(a) The power to fix a minimum late of discount enables the cen- 
tral board to regulate the extent of the discounts at each of the reserve 
banks with reference to otheis It thus is able to keep a geneial (.011- 
trol over the operations of such banks and pi event them fioni noin^* 
too far or attracting to themselves too laige shaie of the tapit«il of the 
countiy The use of the power to fix a minimum late of tins kind 
would be very essential if the power should be given to lesene banks 
to borrow fiom one another, as it would serve the purpose of pi event- 
ing such banks from extending credits too laigely in ceitain paits of 
the country, in order to foster boom 01 speculative conditions theie 
I do not think that there would be any dangei in giving this jiowei to 
a properly oiganized board with adequate souices of in formation at 
Its disposal and full publicity for its acts 

(b) The powei to fix a rate in this way is an essential pait of the 
idea of central contiol and is so important a matter that it should be 
under strict Government supei vision, as it is m other coimtnes If not 
specifically dealt with m this bill, it will presumably be exercised by 
the reserve banks at their own will This means that the largest and 
strongest of them will undoubtedly be able to control or dominate 
In other words, the condition of affairs will be very much the same 
as Jt is undei the present system If it is to be desned not to give this 
power to the central board for various reasons, then the vanous 
reserve banks should not be allowed to do business with one another 
freely, as they are permitted to do under the terms of the Owen bill 
They should be carefully restrained m this regard, the ultimate contiol 
of their power to deal with one another being left m the hands of the 
central board The Owen bill, howevei, gives no such power of con- 
trol over inter-reserve-bank rediscounts, so far as can be noted, but 
leaves that matter to the banks themselves 

RiiSS^RV^ CHANGieS 

Section ii Section ii is perhaps the most important section m the 
bilL In brief, it abolishes existing reseive requiiements and substi- 
tutes a fiat IS per cent reserve foi all banks, one-half at least to be 
kept as a balance in the reserve banks By the terms of this section 
the whole of the reserve could, theoietically, be kept with the reserve 
banks, the individual banks simply keeping till money for current pay- 
ment Viewed from any standpoint, this plan would have two very 
serious results 

(a) It would stiffen the reserve requirements for the country banks. 
These now have to have 6 per cent in cash and 9 per cent with reserve 
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agents on which they get no interest The Owen bill would cut them 
out of the mteiest, and, if they kept their balance with the reserve 
bank to the minimum — 7^4 pei cent — ^they would have to add one- 
fourth more cash in their own vaults than they now do If they estab- 
lished then balance with the reserve bank by rediscounting instead of 
by transferring cash, they would have to pay interest instead of earn- 
ing It through intei est payments made to them by other banks 

(b) It would lighten the reserve requirements in the cash of reserve 
city banks which now keep I2j4 per cent in cash, since after the pas- 
sage of this act they would only have to keep 7J4 per cent in cash at 
most It would gieatly lighten the lequirements in the case of central 
leserve city banks which now have to keep 25 per cent, since they 
would, under this plan, have to hold only 7J4 per cent, at most, and 
might let their reserves run down almost to zero if they chose 

Effect of Alperations 

The vaiious effects of the proposed leserve provision may be 
worked out somewhat as follows The net deposits subject to reserve 
requirements on June 14th, 1912, according to the Comptrollei ^s last 
annual leport (page 266), were $7 j 050 jI 34»993 The reseive required 
(ibid ) was $1,423,474,516, of which $875,598,548 had to be cash in 
the vaults The sum then actually on hand, ''due from reserve agents,” 
and in the redemption fund was $i,758,S99»3i6, and of this the amount 
“due from reserve agents” was $525,459,880, leaving $1,233,139,436 of 
cash of all kinds If, under the new plan, 15 per cent of $7,050>i34i993 
weie to be held m cash the sum needed would be $1,057,520,248, or 
$175,000,000 less than now held Making the comparison on the basis 
of “reseive funds” actually held not on the basis of “cash,” it is seen 
that the “total reseive held” on the date mentioned was $1,505,459,880, 
of which $525,459,880 was with leserve agents, leaving about 
$980,000,000 m actual “reserve” cash This would be about $77,000,000 
less than would be lequiied undei the new plan by the terms of oui 
assumption The former comparison, however, is the only fair one, 
because we are assuming that the transfer to the reserve banks is made 
m actual cash, and that no rediscounts are called for If $175,000,000 
were set fiee by the new plan it would furnish a basis for about seven 
times that amount of loans on a 15 per cent basis, or a total loan expan- 
sion of about $1,225,000,000 To this would be added the possible loan 
expansion of the reserve banks through rediscounts, with a 50 per cent 
reserve, equal to about $i,oS7>ooo,ooo, or nearly $2,300,000,000 m all 
It is, however, impossible to suppose that the transfer to the reserve 
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banks would be made entirely m cash The Owen bill requires that at 
least per cent, or one-half the reserve, be placed with the reserve 
banks This is clearly to be furnished by lediscounts obliimed from 
the reset ve banks Were that done, the remaining: cash in the vaults 
of the banks would be only yyi per cent of $7,0150,134,993 This is 
about $451,000,000 less than the $980,000,000 of ^'reserve*' cash held 
by the banks on the date indicated It is about $704,000,000 less than 
the total cash they held Even if “redemption funds” be omitted and 
the comparison be based solely on specie and legal tenders held on the 
date indicated, the new reserve requiiement would be $417,000,000 less 
than present specie and legal tenders held Anywhere from $417,000,000 
to $704,000,000 would, therefore, be 1 el eased on this basis It may be 
claimed that a deduction needs to be made from cash released because 
a rediscount with a reserve bank under the Owen bill requires a 50 per 
cent reserve It is clear that under the foregoing supposition the banks 
would have to establish a credit of about $528,000,000 with the reserve 
banks Now, these banks would have at the start about, say, $100,- 
000,000 of capital (m money) and about, say, $200,000,000 of Govern- 
ment deposits m money 

Supposing that they held $100,000,000 to protect these public 
deposits they would still be easily able to furnish $400,000,000 in redis- 
counts, and would have to draw m only about $64,000,000 to make the 
rediscounts called for at the start If it be argued that the capital of 
the banks — $100,000,000 — ^would have had to be drawn from the free 
supply of money, it will still be true that at least $250,000,000 of cash 
would be set free by these operations This, on a 7J4 per cent reserve 
basis, would be a possible loan expansion of $3,000,000,000 at least. 
Nor IS this all Under the Owen bill there is no reason why a bank 
should not carry, theoretically, its whole reserve with the reserve bank 
and obtain it by rediscount credits Were this to be done, it would 
m the last analysis mean a transfer of $264,000,000 to the reserve 
banks, there to be used as a reserve against rediscounts of double that 
amount, or $528,000,000, this latter sum being the 7j4 per cent reserve 
before assumed to be earned in cash in the vaults of the individual 
banks. This operation, if earned through, then would set free 
$264,000,000 m addition to the $250,000,000 previously released, or m 
all $514,000,000 of cash Somewhat the same result can be reached 
by taking $945,000,000 as the specie and legal tenders held by the 
banks on the date named, deducting $100,000,000 as the cash capital 
of the new reserve banks, leaving $845,000,000, dividing this by two 
to ascertain the reserve needed by the reserve banks, which would be 
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$422,500,000, thus showing a net release of equal amount, to which 
must be added $100,000,000 of Government cash made available for 
banking purposes, or a total release of $522,500,000 in all Assuming 
that this sum were used by the banks as a 734 per cent reserve, the 
possible loan expansion would be about 12 times as great or perhaps 
$6,250,000,000 — ^rather more than doubling, therefore, $5,953,000,000, 
the present volume of eligible bank paper Other modes of estimating 
show even larger results Long before this point had been reached in 
the process of expansion a serious panic, accompanied by gold exports, 
would have been induced There are various ways of figuring this 
possible expansion — and this is the mam point — ^but whatever plan may 
be followed will show an enormous increase in bank loans under this 
proposed system, undoubtedly running from two and a half to six 
billion dollars, according to circumstances Moreover, as the reserve 
banks under the Owen bill have to keep a very large reserve (50 per 
cent) they would not be, able to be of much assistance if the banks 
finally got into trouble through over-expansion of loans 

Reserve Bank Rtsmv^s 

Section 12 This section deals with reserves of reserve banks, of 
which something has already been said, prescribing that there shall be 
50 per cent gold behind the liabilities of every reserve bank The 
Glass bill provides a reserve of 25 per cent behind deposits and 40 or 
50 behind notes, according to the method of note issue It seems, 
therefore, as if the Owen bill provided a stronger reserve This is 
hardly the case, however The Glass bill goes on to call for a second- 
ary reserve of quick commercial paper As a matter of fact, the 
amount of cash to be kept in the reserve banks will be regulated largely 
by the banks themselves, and the statutory requirements as to the 
amount are not fundamentally important, provided that sufficient flexi- 
bility IS allowed. The Glass bill supplies this flexibility by its pro- 
visions as to the holding of a secondary reserve of commercial paper, 
while the Owen bill fuinishes it by allowing the reserve to fall off 
subject to tax The former method is the better In the Glass bill, 
however, a provision has been made for suspending the reserve require- 
ments subject to such a tax, but this is left in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve Board, as it ought to be, as such suspension should be man- 
aged through the ultimate cential authority 

Section 13 This section provides practically the same plan of note 
issue that was worked out by Secretary McAdoo, and is found in both 
the Glass and Owen bills in a general form The Owen bill leaves the 
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conditions as to the protection of the notes by commercial paper some- 
what vague, and is open to criticism on that account **rhe Owen bill, 
moreover, provides for the chaiging of a minimum rale of 3 per cent 
per annum for the first four months upon the notes Inasmuch as a 
reserve of 50 per cent has to be held behind the notes, this means that 
every dollar of flexibility in the currency costs the bank 6 per cent per 
annum This, of course, makes the notes almost prohibitive m cost 
I do not believe that the note section is satisfactorily woiked out 

(a) because of its lack of fullness and preciseness, (b) because of the 
oppressive taxes it applies 

SccUon 14 This relates to examinations and parallels the examina- 
tion sections of the Glass bill, except that the latter are longer and 
more detailed The Owen bill calls for more reports from the leserve 
banks than does the Glass bill This is a good point An unwise 
feature of this section is found in the provision which allows directors 
of reserve banks to fix the payments to be made to national and state 
examiners Such payment should be fixed by Government authority, 
prefeiably exeicised through the reserve board 

Grave Doubt as to Bill 

In a general way, there are certain features of the Owen bill which 
must cause very grave doubt These are as follows 

(a) Practically unrestricted power on the part of the reserve banks 
to deal with one another and presumably to transfer their reserves to 
one another through the exercise of the deposit function. 

(b) Lack of Government control of any real type, inasmuch as the 
fundamental authority vested in the reserve board is inadequate, owing 
to the withholding of the power over the rate of discount and the 
power to regulate the regulations between the reserve banks. 

(c) Excessive reduction of reserve requirements to such an extent 
as to aiford leasonable ground for fearing that the measure would 
lead to a serious inflation of bank loans with the resultant danger. 

(d) Defective legulation of reserve requirements 

(e) Excessively costly note issues piactically making the notes an 
emergency currency. 

Demand for Gold 

At the present time it is well known there is a great demand for 
gold in Europe, and owing to the methods of banking pursued in the 
United States the strain will probably be shifted largely to this country 
and Vrill effect a reduction of our great gold supply if we show the 
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slightest disposition to permit it Under the Owen bill such a lelaxa- 
tion of the reserve requirements would occur as almost to insqre the 
exportation of a laige volume of gold This would occur because of 
the great letting down in the 1 equirements fundamentally, but it would 
also be likely to be fuitheied by the fact that the Owen bill does not 
describe minutely the terms upon which the change in reserve is to 
take place It simply establishes a term of two years during which the 
change from the old to the new system will be effected practically at 
the discretion of the bank Duimg this time there might be a good 
many banks operating on one system of reserve and others on another 
The most dangeious aspect of the case is seen in the fact that the 
reserve banks would have no conti ol of the situation, because the infla- 
tion would occur before they had had much opportunity to check it 
through the use of the rediscount function 

In general terms, the Owen bill may be said to offer too many loop- 
holes of danger, to be too vague and loose in its terms, and to play too 
largely into the hands of existing large banks The difficulty under 
the present system does not he with the country banks, but with the 
city banks, and yet the Owen bill makes large concessions to the city 
banks while it makes materially stiffer requirements of the country 
banks 

Views of Financiers 

The memorandum in question called forth no comment 
from Senator Oweh himself He had, however, taken steps 
to get the views of various financiers on his bill Besides being 
circulated among some members of Congress, copies of it were 
sent to New York and shortly appeared there in the hands of 
financiers Some of these expressed decided satisfaction with 
the measure — in particular the president of one of the larger 
national banks who had been identified with the Aldrich bill 
movement praised it highly in conversation, saying, ‘It is 
simple and easy to understand In about twenty minutes a 
man can master it I believe this would be all right '' This 
attitude in some aspects threw light upon the intimations that 
have since been expressed to the effect that the Owen bill 
(ne^er before published until now) was m some way a measure 
designed to protect general popular interests the way that the 
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Glass bill did not Other bankers who had received it, how- 
ever, 'Were less well pleased with the bill Certain of them 
complained of what they termed the “loose language” of the 
measure and of the lack of harmony and vagueness of the ex- 
pressions used in it Samuel Untermyer of 32 Wall Street, 
who as already seen, had taken a considerable interest in the 
early effort to develop a bill, described the measure as being 
correct in principle, although he admitted that there were 
many flaws which would need to be worked out The bill 
was taken up for consideration at informal gatherings held 
at the Yonkers house of Mr Untermyer At some of these 
Mr Bryan was present In Washington the measure was dis- 
tributed to the members of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and other senators, while copies of it were placed in 
the hands of the President and Secretary McAdoo as repre- 
senting what Senator Owen was prepared to urge upon his 
Committee 

President’s Problem 

At the middle of May President Wilson had before him 
three distinct plans of banking and currency reform (1) the 
Glass bill drafted as already described, ‘(2) the Owen bill 
shaped by Senator Owen and his advisers as just indicated, 
and (3) the McAdoo plan (already reviewed in a former 
chapter), which was not in bill form but constituted the basis 
for proposed legislation It will be observed that none of 
these bills had become generally or widely known either in 
Congress or outside of it The Glass bill had become known 
in outline only to a few bankers and others who had made 
special inquiries concerning it The McAdoo plan had been 
distributed to selected bankers with a view to getting their 
indorsement, which, however, had not been forthcoming The 
Owen plan had likewise been distributed and had been giv« 
a limited support, by a small group of bankers Although 
efforts were made by Secretary McAdoo and Senator Owen 
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to focus upon the President such support as they could get in 
favor of their respective plans, nothing had been done by 
Chairman Glass in this direction until he began to fear the 
possibility that the McAdoo plan might gain ground ivith 
the bankers, when, as has been seen, he obtained criticisms 
regarding it from a limited number of well-known financiers. 
But essentially, it was necessary for the President to make his 
own choice, particularly as Colonel House was no longer 
within reach, he having sailed for Europe It had required 
about three weeks for President Wilson to reach a definite 
conclusion as to his course of action During that time but 
little was heard from him, save for an occasional question 
or a brief conference with some of those who were responsible 
for the preparation of the new measure But when towards 
the beginmng of June he finally announced to Chairman Glass 
his intention to discard the McAdoo plan and to support the 
Glass bill, making it an administration measure, the deasion 
implied that the project of Senator Owen must also be dis- 
carded The memoranda and analyses submitted to him, and 
the positive information that the Owen bill was out of the 
question, convinced him and he issued the needful orders 
Senator Owen, although far from pleased, finally expressed a 
willingness to “work over” the terms of the Glass measure with 
a view to introduction 

An Identical Bill 

The President expressed to him a desire that the bill should 
be introduced simultaneously in the House and Senate and that 
it should be understood that in both chambers it represented 
the views of the administration This of course made it neces- 
sary to obtain the unequivocal assent of Mr Owen to the 
measure as it then stood In view of the fact that the Presi- 
dent had expressed a disinclination to have the bill altered m 
any essential particular, Senator Owen’s field for possible 
changes originating in the Senate, prior to the introduction 
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of the bill, seemed to be exceedingly small At a seiies of 
conferences which occurred during the week ending June 10 
Senator Owen sought to secure such alterations as he could 
within the narrow limits thus granted In particular he un- 
dertook to show that the reserve provisions of the bill were 
unreasonably 'drastic, and that if applied as they stood they 
would “result in drawing into the new banks all the money 
of the country” and perhaps more He further objected to a 
variety of minor points contained in the draft as it then stood 
In answer to the criticism on the reserve provisions, it was 
comparatively easy to show that no such consequences as he 
expected would follow the operation of the reserve section 
Nothing whatever was advanced to show that the reserve sec- 
tion would require more money than was needed to meet exist- 
ing banking law demand, but rather the contrary, since it 
appeared plainly that the act would in operation tend to relax 
the reserve requirements to a limited extent, thereby probably 
freeing a considerable amount of reserve money, should the 
bankers be willing to take advantage of the privilege of redis- 
counting from the very outset The close of the conferences 
therefore left Senator Owen practically unable to effect any 
modifications of even secondary importance in the text of the 
measure ^ It was agreed on Monday, June 12 , that the pro- 
posed bill should be submitted to the President on the follow- 
ing day and that it should be held in strict confidence until 
such time as the introduction of the measure was authorized, 


*Mr Glass wrote (m June 9 

"Owen today manifested every disposition to be conciliatory and to come largely 
to the terms and details of my bill He unhesitatingly avows his enthusiastic indorse 
ment of McAdoo’s scheme, but when I told him that I was almost unalterably opposed 
to it and believed it would create a political revulsion in this country, be greatly 
modified his position and said, that being true, he would not be willing to follow the 
Secretary He spoke of the forthcoming meeting of the currency commission of the 
American Bankers* ** Association and said he apprehended that the action taken there 
would correctly reflect the bu&iness sentiment of the country. It is, therefore, im 
portant that there should be no mincmg of matteis when the currency commission 
meets If it will approve our bill in a straightforward way I am sure we shall be 
able to accomplish something If you do not mind, I would be glad if you would 
read this paragraph of this letter to our friend Mr Hepburn 

**1 have an appointment with McAdoo at five o^clock this afternoon, when I shall 
eiFpect to learn whether he proposei> to persist m his advocacy of this new scheme 
I have reason to think that there wdl be a halt in this direction '* 
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a step which, it was supposed, would probably be taken im- 
mediately This expectation, however, was not precisely ful- 
filled, owing to difficulties which arose out of the relationship 
between the President on the one hand and Mr Bryan on the 
other These must be reviewed at some length in the next 
chapter 



CHAPTER XIII 

PLACATING THE RADICALS 


The Bryan Influence 

Although It had been possible to effect a working arrange- 
ment with Senator Owen, largely by the expedient of merely 
laying down the law, the President stating his views as to the 
introduction of a bill in identical form in both House and 
Senate, this method had its own elements of difficulty In the 
last chapter it has been seen that there had already been indi- 
cations of a junction between the Bryan element in the Con- 
gress and in the Cabinet Senator Owen’s agreement to 
introduce the Glass bill in the Senate and to lay aside the plan 
which he himself had framed on the Glass model was a tech- 
nical step toward success, but still left open enormaus possi- 
bilities of future difficulties It was recognized from the out- 
set that, even though the Glass bill should be given a nominal 
start in the Senate, there would be an immense field of pos- 
sible trouble in the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
which contained some convinced Bryan men as well as a group 
of general radicals who were likely to be opposed to prac- 
tically anything that might be suggested More than mere 
toleration for the measure was accordingly necessary, and 
President Wilson recognized from the beginning that it would 
be essential to have the bona fide sincere support of Mr. Bryan. 
The question whether this could be had was another matter 
Having for the moment turned the flank of the opposition by 
securing Senator Owen’s agreement to introduce the measure 
in the Senate, the President now had to undertake the much 
harder task of seeing to the support of it 
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Cabinet Situation 

In order to get a thorough understanding of the situation 
existing at about the beginning of June, 1913, it is necessary 
to review very briefly the relations which had been established 
with Secretary Bryan during the first three months of the 
Wilson administration Mr Bryan had been a member of the 
original Cabinet which took office on March 4, and from the 
beginning of his membership in the Wilson administration had 
been very desirous of knowing the direction to be taken by 
banking legislation Indeed, Mr Bryan had hardly taken 
office before he began to inquire about the rumors which he 
had heard concerning the President’s attitude on banking, as 
well as the situation which was supposed to exist in the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the House The President 
referred his Secretary of State to the Treasury Department 
and Mr Bryan’s inquiries became so numerous and specific 
that they were described by the Secretary of the Treasury m 
conversation as "very embarrassing ” This embarrassment 
was probably greater on account of the fact that the Secretary 
of the Treasury himself did not at the time have more than a 
very general knowledge of what was being done 

Secretary Bryan had been feeling greater and greater 
anxiety regarding the prospects of the new measure and a 
small group of members in the House of Representatives had 
been goading him to take action against the plan which was 
being shaped with the approval of the President under the 
direction of Chairman Glass At some conversations which 
he had held with Treasury officers and with members of Con- 
gress favorable to the bill, he had been assured that there was 
nothing that would give him ground for anxiety or reason for 
opposition, and he was urged to wait patiently until the final 
completion of the measure The preparation of the final draft 
and the fact that all was now presumably ready gave Mr 
Bryan opportunity for demanding further information 

As has been seen, the negotiations during March and April 
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With reference to the currency situation did not result in any 
general distubution of copies of the proposed hill, so that 
Mr Bryan was unable to obtain more than extremely vague 
and scanty descriptions of its contents It was, therefore, 
necessary for him to confine his discussion of it largely to gen- 
eralities and h3^otheses Those who opposed the bill in Con- 
gress had counted very largely upon the assistance of Mr 
Bryan in the belief that the proposed measure would be what 
was then technically called “conservative,” so that Mr Br3^n 
could be counted upon to assist in defeating it This danger 
was very early perceived by the friends of the bill, but they 
did not succeed in obtaining from Mr Bryan anything more 
than vague expressions of desire to see something satisfactory 
and useful enacted As soon, however, as the first print of the 
Glass bill in confidential form was made immediately after 
President Wilson had reached his decision to support the 
measure and had so notified Secretary McAdoo and Senator 
Owen, copies of the completed measure were at once given, as 
they necessarily had to be, to Senator Owen, the plan being 
that he, if willing to do so, should introduce the measure in 
the Senate simultaneously with similar action in the House on 
the part of Mr Glass as well as other members of the Senate 
Committee It is probable that only a few hours elapsed 
between the handing of the printed bill to Senator Owen and 
the time when it came into the possession of Mr Bryan Such 
at least is the testimony of some of those who were in close 
touch with the situation Hardly had copies of the revised 
draft been struck off from the press when members of the 
Senate Banking Committee who were closely in Mr. Bryan’s 
confidence hastened to him with the confidential draft and 
undertook an analysis of its terms Mr. Biyan and these 
advisers immediately -hit upon two points of serious criticism : 
(i) the fact that bankers were permitted to elect representa- 
tives who should have seats upon the Federal Reserve Board, 
and (2) the arrangements made for the refunding of the out- 
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standing 2 per cent bonds and the retirement of the national 
bank notes based thereon What had been done with refer- 
ence to the note issue was partially satisfactory, but on the 
points mentioned the definite opinion was reached that 
changes must be obtained This opinion was speedily con- 
veyed to the President ^ 

A Bryan Ultimatum 

Ml Bryan after a careful study of the terms of the meas- 
ure expressed willingness to accept the general outline and plan 
of the bill, but desired that the following changes be defimtely 
introduced into it 

1 Revision of the section on notes so that they should 

appear to be government notes or Treasury notes, 
guaranteed by the government, issued by the govern- 
ment, and payable to the government — ^in other words, 
a gbvernment currency 

2 Revision of the sections relating to the orgarazation of the 

Federal Reserve Board or controlling body of the 
system so that it should be a purely governmental body 
selected by the President and confirmed by the Senate 

3 Modification of the sections relating to public deposits in 

such a way as to insure full government control over 
public funds at all times. 

This proposal was the second serious problem with which 
the framers of the bill had had to contend in a political way, 
the first being the effort to substitute the McAdoo-Wilhams 
scheme with its proposal for a government-operated system of 
sub-treasury banking It was recognized that it was undoubt- 
edly necessary to meet the Bryan proposal frankly and squarely. 
To Ignore it would have meant to encounter an opposition m 
Congress which could practically not have been overcome and 
would almost certainly have insured the defeat of any measure 
against which it was directed The question therefore became 
essentially this — ^how can the requirements of Mr Bryan and 
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his section of the Democratic party be met without essentially 
destroying the purposes of the Federal Reserve Act? On this 
point the most urgent and critical question was evidently that 
relating to the note issue, and this was the first to be taken m 
hand 

♦ 

Shift in Note Issue 

In its original form the bill had intended to provide for 
the issue of bank notes by federal reserve banks, such notes 
to be in no respect different from ordinary bank currency, but 
representing simply the liability of the bank As such they 
would of course have possessed an unusual credit, due to the 
peculiar standing of federal banks as the representatives of 
the combined strength of many banks, but they would have 
had no public or governmental quality It had been a tradi- 
tion in the Democratic party for many years that there was 
something objectionable in the issue of such bank notes The 
philosophy of the party on this point ran about as follows; 
The issue of notes is a function of the government and their 
value and circulating power are largely due to the fact that 
they are issued with a governmental stamp There is also a 
large profit to be gained from the circulation of money or its 
substitutes and this profit should mure to the government 
under whose auspices such money is circulated. Paper cur- 
rency should therefore never be issued without some arrange- 
ment whereby a substantial part or the whole of the profits 
derived from it should be taken by the government. True, 
Democratic politicians had always complained of the so-called 
"double profit" supposedly derived by the banks from the fact 
that they drew interest on the bonds which they deposited in 
trust and at the same time obtained interest on the loans of 
notes which they arranged with their customers As applied 
to the federal reserve notes, the argument against their issue 
purely as bank notes was materially weakened by the fact that 
the law provided for the payment to the government of all 
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profits by the banks over and above 6 per cent of capital stock 
Nevertheless it remained true that Mr Bryan and his asso- 
ciates in the silver wing of the Democratic party were indis- 
posed to recognize a power vested m governmentally chartered 
institutions of issuing what was called “asset currency ” 
Hence the Bryan proposal practically amounted to a request 
that the new notes should be issued by the government instead 
of by the banks, the banks being merely the instrumentalities 
through which they were to be paid out It was of course true 
that provision had been made for the custodianship of “collat- 
eral” to be held behind federal reserve notes by a govern- 
mentally appointed officer known as a “federal reserve agent,” 
but under the provision of the original bill it would still have 
been the case that the notes would not have been liabilities of 
the government and would not have been necessarily subject to 
control in the conditions of this issue Practically applied, 
therefore, as a proposed amendment to the new bill, Mr 
Bryan’s ideas might be sketched as follows 

1 That the new notes should confessedly make their ap- 

pearance as Treasury notes to be obligations of the 
government 

2 That such notes should be issued only upon application 

to the government or to a governmentally appointed 
body. 

3 That ledemption of these notes should be provided for in 

Washington through the agencies of the government 

An examination of these elements of note issue showed 
that none of them was necessarily inconsistent with the mecha- 
nism or working of the Federal Reserve Act The question at 
issue was largely one of theory, since discussion developed that 
thfire was little or no disposition to disturb or change in 
any material respect the mechanism for note issue which had 
been provided in the existing draft of the Federal Reserve 
Act, and since the question of making the notes government 
obligations would not necessarily change the conditions under 
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which they were to be issued It was of course undesirable as 
always to add to the volume of government obligations out- 
standing or to have in existence notes whose real nature was 
that of a bank note but whose technical character was that of a 
government issue Full discussion therefore resulted in an 
agreement to make these changes, if by so doing the support 
of the Bryan element in Congress could be secured 

Composition of Board 

As to the other question — ^the composition of the con- 
trolling or central body — the case was more difficult In the 
original draft of the bill, as has been noted at another point, it 
had been intended to vest the real management of the federal 
reserve system in the hands of an executive committee repre- 
senting the Board, consisting primarily of bankers This 
executive committee was intended to contain a sufficient 
amount of government representation to insure freedom from 
undue control or influence on the part of the banking com- 
munity, but It was intended to be genuinely representative of 
the bankers of the country and to constitute in the best sense 
of the term a “banking board ” The idea of turning it into 
a government body of the conventional type constituted a dis- 
tinct innovation in the proposed make-up of the system and 
one which it was believed would undoubtedly alter in no small 
degree the attitude of the banking community toward the 
measure It was therefore felt that the proposed change ought 
not to Ije introduced except as a matter of the utmost urgency 
from a political standpoint President W^ilson had, however, 
been convinced by Mr Bryan and his associates that a change 
in the composition of the proposed Board, whereby it would 
become an active government body, was essential, and he 
resolved to secure the modification of the measure accordingly. 
The outcome cannot be better stated than in the language of 
a letter written by Mr Glass within a few minutes after the 
White House interview at which the proposed amendments 
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were practically ordered incorporated in the pending measure 
Mr Glass wiote the author as follows 

Tonight I had a three hour sitting at the White House, 
the result being that the President wants the bond refunding 
cut out of the bill He knew of no particular opposition but 
feared a fight on this provision might develop I told him 
I believed that feature strengthened the bill but I would offer 
no serious objection to its elimination 

He then proposed to eliminate all banking representation 
from the Federal Reserve Boaid To this I urgently objected 
He would have the President directly name four members of 
this board, together with the ex-officio members, making it 
an entirely government affair I pointed out the injustice to 
the banks involved in this idea, and McAdoo upheld me for a 
while I also told the President his proposition would put the 
whole scheme into politics and that he could not expect a 
powerful Republican minority in the Senate to sit quietly by 
and permit the creation of a banking system, the absolute 
control of which, to begin with, would be in the hands of men 
all appointed by a Democratic President I said to him I con- 
' sidered the proposal both inexpedient and fundamentally 
wrong, but Owen promptly agreed to'it and McAdoo yielded 
also It ts wrong, totally wrong ^ in my judgment and they 
will find It out pretty soon 

On getting back here at midnight I found Bulkley waiting 
for me He stayed till one a m and declared his purpose 
to protest to the President tomorrow against the proposed 
changes I shall continue to object These two changes are 
all proposed 

Mr. Glass's View 

It IS thus seen that Mr Glass had with great reluctance 
accepted on behalf of the Committee the change whereby the 
composition of the Federal Reserve Board was materially 
altered It is proper to add at this point that the change m 
the composition of the Federal Reserve Board, although regret- 
fully accepted by Mr Glass, was subsequently heartily ap- 
proved by him and that in several public addresses he later 
testified to his change of view, expressing m unequivocal Ian- 
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gtiage the belief that the original proposal had not been wise ^ 
Whether wise or unwise the plan first put forward was at all 
events abandoned, and in its place there now appeared a pro- 
vision calling for the appointment of a Board of seven mem- 
bers, two of whom should be th^ Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Curiency, while five should be 
appointed by the President of the United States by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate Some time was required 
in securing the complete alteration of the section relating to the 
note issues and that relating to the composition of the Fedeial 
Reserve Board, and in securing the incorporation of some 
minor changes that had been agreed upon The bill, however, 
made its appearance in final amended form on June 23, and as 
thus reconstructed met the approval of Mr Bryan, who ful- 
filled his part of the undertaking relating to the bill by issuing 
to the press a statement heartily indorsing the measure m prac- 
tically every particular This statement became public on 
June 25, 1913 The PMadelphm Public Ledger, on June 26, 
pubhshed the following article* 


Secretary of State Bryan on the Currency Bill 

Specially Written for the Public Ledger 

The Currency Bill, prepared by Chairman Owen, of the Senate, 
and Chairman Glass, of the House, m conjunction with President 

I The change m the note issue whereby the original provision for bank notes was 
Converted into provision for an issue of Treasury notes was deeply regretted by all 
who were familiar with the banking and monetary history of the United States 
And yet it was made in such a form as to be perhaps least obnoxious When it 
became evident that this concession at least must be made to Mr Bryan, Mr Gla^ 
sought an interview with President Wilson and represented to the letter 5ie argu 
ments against the adoption of the alteration His argument availed nothbw. the 
President pointing out that in the discussion it had been aarecd that the new notes 
should be issued only at the instance of the reserve bank, sWid get into eiroulation 
only through the natural method of issue to customers who preswted eligible paper 
for di^ount and should be retired ^rough the retention of the elaborate provuilons 
designed to guarantee elasticity which were embodied in the law The fact that ^e 
obligations of the United States receivable by the gwOT 
S Si technically a government currency and the further fact that the? were 

to be issued only at the consMt of the Treasury authorities, were by him. regarded as 
unes^ntial elements which might well be waivea if in so waiving them it was feaaible 
important concessions from opponents who imght otherwise dSrt^ fllS 
whole legislation There was force m this argument and Chairman GlauK^me 
to toe courw demanded by President Wilson, giving his a«s^ to 
^toough ncYCr probably approving them m his own ihind save 
as a means of obtaining actual progress 
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Wilson and Secretary McAdoo, is now before the country for dis- 
cussion 

It IS known as the President’s bill, because his influence was 
paramount in reconciling the difference existing between those favor- 
ing currency legislation 

The Piesident, in his message to Congress, urged immediate action 
and was felicitous in the language employed He pointed out the need 
of legislation which will enable the business world to make use of its 
securities in times of emergency While he did not outline a measure, 
his message should be interpreted in the light of the bill which has 
already been given to the Public 

The first question to be considered is whether there should be 
immediate legislation It would be hard to answer the question in 
the negative, in view of the fact that the need for currency legislation 
has been emphasized m every quarter and by all who have cared to 
express themselves on the subject 

This objection, however, can hardly be made when it is remembeied 
that resort has been had to nearly every form of investigation during 
the last few years, so that it may be assumed that every one who 
desires to form an opinion has had an opportunity to do so 

As a matter of fact, the fundamental principles involved in cur- 
rency legislation are so well understood that the delay, however 
extended, and no investigation, however thorough, would be likely 
to change the minds of those whose duty it is to act upon the matter 
A request for delay may, therefore, be regarded as a motion for 
continuance, made by those who object to the principles upon which 
the bill IS drawn, and a demand for further investigation can fairly 
be considered in the same way So true is this, that it is quite certain 
that those who now favor delay would, in all probability, have been 
the very ones to urge speedy action if the bill had been differently 
drawn 

When the bill is considered upon its merits, one at once realizes 
that It IS written from the standpoint of the people rather than from 
the standpoint of the financiers The latter are quite unanimous in 
the belief that the issue of money is “a function of the banks” and 
that *'the Government ought not to go into the banking business ” 
The Democratic party, however, has consistently taken the position 
that the issue of money is “a function of the Government” and should 
not be delegated to banks It all depends upon the point of view from 
which one considers this question, or, for that matter, any public 
question. 
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President Wilson, in his letter of acceptance and in his speeches, 
reiterated his determination to look at all questions from the standpoint 
of the people rather than from the standpoint of a privileged few 
This was the central theme of his addresses, and he cannot well depart 
from this position in the framing of a cuirency law, especially since 
the Democratic Party has never deviated fiom this position in its 
platforms 

If currency reform is to come undei a Demociatic Piesident, a 
Demociatic Senate and a Democratic House, it must come along lines 
in harmony with Democratic history and doctrine 
This bill involves three fundamental principles 
First The notes issued must be issued by the Government and not 
by the banks 

Second The issue must be controlled by public servants and not 
by private institutions or individuals 
Third The emergency currency issued must be issued through 
State banks as well as through national banks 
This bill as prepared observes these three requirements The right 
of the Government to issue money is not surrendered to the banks; 
the control over the money so issued is not relinquished by the Gov- 
ernment, and national banks aie not given a monopoly of the benehts 
flowing from the issue of these emergency notes 

The people, having safeguarded their rights in the three particulars 
above mentioned, can afford to deal liberally with the remaining pro- 
visions of the bill The regional reserve banks will prove of great 
advantage to business Each reserve bank will be a commercial center 
and this center will be much nearei to the extremes than the few large 
cities are to the banks which have been compelled to reach the public 
through them 

These national reserve banks will give to the individual banks a 
security for their leserves that is lacking under the piesent system — 
a security which will go far toward preventing panics. 


The national banks, however much they may be inclined to object 
to the extension to State banks to the right to borrow emergency 
treasury notes, will find this bill so advantageous as to make them 
willing to accept its provisions The right to borrow treasury notes 
on an equitable basis, without having to put up bonds, is a distinct 
benefit, and yet a benefit which can be granted with advantages to the 
community represented as well as with safety to the Government 
When a bank is compelled to put up bonds as a security it has 
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already parted with as much money as it can possibly borrow upon 
them Hence a bond basis reduces to a minimum the advantages to 
be deiived fiom bon owing 

Why should the Government requne bonds as security for the 
loans to be made when the other security provided for is adequate? 
The Goveinment can have no interest m prescribing oneious condi- 
tions to the banking woild The regional reserve bank, representing 
as it does the banks of its district, would be financially good for the 
money borrowed even if it was not required to put up specific security, 
but its security is made greater by the fact that collateral will be put 
up to ^secure each loan 

It IS possible, under this plan, to provide immediate relief to any 
section of the country, and thus cui e m the very beginning a condition 
which, if allowed to continue, might precipitate a panic 

It is not contended that the bill is perfect in detail No one, or 
even a few, can hope to draft any measure upon any important subject 
which will in eveiy detail be satisfactory to the 500 Senators and 
Representatives who must pass upon it Whatever defects it may have 
will be bi ought out by discussion and cuied by amendment 

But, consideiing the principles involved, who can afford to oppose 
so wise a measute as that now offered? Not the general public, 
because their rights are fully piotected Not the business inteiests, 
for their needs are fully met Not the State banks, for they come, 
for the first time, into association with the national banks m the 
enjoyment of accommodations furnished by the Government Not 
the average national bank, because the President’s plan is to it a life 
preserver Who, then, c^n object? 

Only two classes Those who dispute the right of the people to 
issue through their Government the money which the people need, 
and those who, distrusting the representatives chosen by the people to 
guard the public welfare, would deny the Government Officials control 
over the issuance of emeigency notes 

{S%gned) W J Bryan 

Washington, June 24, 1913 

Effect of Bryan Concessions 

In view of the constant statements which have made their 
appearance on many occasions in the past few years, and 
which are still heard at intervals, to the effect that the Federal 
Reserve Act was in some way ‘'drafted’’ by Mr Bryan or his 
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associates, it is worth while to devote some consicleiation to 
the exact effect produced by the changes which have just been 
outlined The effort has been made at earlier points m this 
volume to appraise as accurately as possible the contribution 
made by different elements in the various political groups 
and m the outside community to the make-up of the Federal 
Reserve Act and to assign to each as truthfully as may be its 
due responsibility Justice requires a non-partisan effort of 
the same kind with respect to the work done by Mr Pryan 
m this connection 

Undoubtedly a place of first rank must be assigned to the 
change which was made in the Federal Reserve Act whereby 
the management of the system was shifted from the hands of 
a body largely composed of bankers acting in at least an influ- 
ential advisory capacity to those of a body composed only of 
government appointees Later experience was to show that 
many of the troubles of the reserve system grew out of this 
change What these were will appear in later chapters, but 
at this point it is proper to anticipate sufficiently to say that 
the dangers of political influence which were expressed m 
many quarters when the make-up of the Federal Reserv'e 
Board became known were never warranted in the sense in 
which their authors intended them, but were amply warranted 
in a broader and more serious sense as experience regrettably 
made plain In a certain broad sense, therefore, it may quite 
frankly be conceded that the effect of Mr Bryan's interposi- 
tion was to make the change from a business to a political 
control of the federal reserve system When this change is 
attributed to Mr Bryan it should be definitely understood 
that what is meant is that element in the Democratic party of 
which Mr Bryan was the recognized head. Undoubtedly the 
change thus made was made with his full approbation and at 
his demand But even had he been opposed to it, it would 
seem highly probable that this change would have been forced 
before the bill had gone far Some concession to the Bryan 
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element in Congress and in the nation was undoubtedly 
unavoidable Even had Mr Bryan’s own judgment com- 
mended to him the original plan of the bill, it would have been 
necessary for him to recognize the feelings of his followers, 
and if he expected to remain at their head to make this con- 
cession to them On the other hand it may well be questioned 
whether the original plan of the Federal Reserve Act would 
have operated any better In drafting the original provision 
the greatest doubt had been felt as to the wisdom of it Many 
changes in it had been made during the early stages of the 
measure and at one time consideration was given to the pro- 
posal, later to figure prominently in the discussion of federal 
reserve affairs, that the federal reserve banks themselves be 
given the power of selecting individuals from their own dis- 
tricts who should together make up the Federal Reserve Board, 
perhaps witli an added element of members drawn from public 
life 

Bankers’ Responsibility 

It is probable that this plan or something like it might have 
been retained m the bill had not the attitude of the bankers 
made it perfectly evident that they would submit neither to 
the holding of stock in the reserve bank by private individuals 
nor to tlie acceptance of deposits from individuals nor to the 
making of direct discounts for such individuals If the reserve 
banks were to be in a large sense “bankers’ banks’’ — operated 
by bankers for bankers and under banking auspices — it might 
well be questioned whetlier the additional step of giving to 
the bankers complete powers of self-management was wise 
It would have cut the government quite effectually out of any 
direct control over the affairs of the reserve system, and since 
the public was already effectually excluded through the refusal 
to do business with it, the effect of such legislation would have 
been to strengthen in very large measure the hands of an 
interest in the community which would thus have been given 
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that basis for monopoly power which it was believed by many 
to possess already All in all, therefoie, it may be a very fair 
question whether the change insisted upon by Mr Bryan was 
not a necessary offset to the highly narrow and specialized 
character which had been bestowed upon the leserve banks as 
the lesult of the necessities of the banking situation itself 

And yet it cannot be denied that the change thus introduced 
was a change in one of the main features of the system and 
that to that extent an important participation had been granted 
to Mr Bryan and the so-called radical element of the party 
It was much more than a “sop” to radicalism that had been 
granted — it was a recognition of a certain element in the radi- 
cal program, fixed as this was upon the theory of govei nment 
control of business It was a yielding of the classical doctrine 
of laissez faire in banking in favor of the idea of public par- 
ticipation and direction The change made was certain to 
breed trouble and speedily did so but whether that trouble was 
greater than would have come from a retention of the 01 iginal 
program may well be questioned 

Public Indifference 

Although at the time a certain amount of discussion was 
centered upon the composition of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the fact that it had been altered as a result of Bryan demands 
was not very widely recognized and the composition of the 
Board really received much less notice than it was entitled to, 
as well as much less than was given to the subject of note 
issues On the latter point very considerable debate imme- 
diately developed Democrats apparently were completely 
satisfied by the fact that the notes of the new system were to 
be obtained only from the Treasury, could be refused by the 
Board, were government obligations, and in everything but 
name possessed ♦the quality of legal tender It was, as one 
New Kngland senator remarked in conversation, “a necessary 
concession to past precedent, very pleasing to the Democratic 
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party ” Perhaps this judgment was well founded but m any 
case the change in the note issue thus introduced was of no 
immediate importance whatever Since the bill retained the 
safeguards suiiounding the issue and protection of the notes 
and the establishment of reserves against them which had 
been originally provided there was no reason to fear overissues 
or unsoundness From the immediate standpoint the judg- 
ment of President Wilson coinciding with that of Henry IV 
to the effect that “Pans is well worth a mass,” was amply 
justified He had given the radicals what appeared to be the 
exterior shell of currency inflation while retaining beneath it 

the sound interior which would prevent decay 

« 

Control o£ Boards of Directors 

- At one other point changes occurred as a result of the 
Bryan influence which as matters turned out were of no impor- 
tance but which deserve attention It had been originally 
planned to give the government representation on the boards 
of directors of the federal reserve banks, but this provision 
now became a definite authorization for the appointment of 
three such directors (one-third of all) with the explicit stipu- 
lation that one to be named as federal reserve agent should also 
be chairman of the board of directors This provision was one 
which gave no little anxiety to bankers for a little time, since 
they feared that the chairman of the board was intended to be, 
or would by some expedient be made, the operating head of 
the bank to which he was named This was never the intention . 
nor did it develop as the fact, and while it was not deemed 
expedient m the bill itself to specify in detail the organization 
of the reserve banks themselves, this being left within the 
power of the Federal Reserve Board, it was always expected 
that each such bank would name a practical banker as the 
executive operating head of the institution This indeed the 
Board indicated to the reseive banks soon after their estab- 
lishment How this intent eventually became distorted and 
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what were tlie results of this one-sided development which 
occurred at a later date need not concern us here It is enough 
that there was nothing in the bill which necessitated the giving 
to the chairman of the board of directors more than a suitable 
status as representative of the government in the particular 
bank to which he was accredited 

As for public deposits, the third item which had aroused 
criticism, It was hard to say whether the objection came most 
sharply from the Bryan element or from the McAdoo- 
Treasury group Neither was willing to transfer the full 
management of public funds to reserve banks Changes 
accordingly were introduced with the purpose of making the 
use of the reserve banks' as depositaries and fiscal agents 
optional rather than compulsory so far as the Treasury was 
concerned and it was agreed that the Department should have 
the privilege of later and more extensive remodeling — ^a privi- 
lege of which It amply availed itself before the legislative 
consideration of the measure was over. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CONSOLIDATING THE PARTY 

Early Legislative Autocracy 

It will be recalled that in the House of Representatives 
the (low n fall of the autocracy which had been controlled by 
former Speaker Cannon had been followed by the establish- 
ment of a so-called “democratic” type of control in which 
Democrats and Progressives joined It will also be recalled 
tliat when the control of Congress passed ‘definitely into the 
hands of the Democratic party in 19 ii those Progressives 
who had shown a tendency to “work with the Democrats” 
found themselves eliminated fiom the councils of that party, 
while a new plan of legislative control was set up through 
the simple expedient of vesting in the Ways and Means 
Committee nearly all the powers formerly held by the 
Sjjeaker The type of legislative control which had thus suc- 
ceeded the older autocratic management did not prgve to be 
very much more liberal than the Cannon system Indeed, 
what was really equivalent to a steering committee soon devel- 
oped itself, and at the opening of the new Congress in the 
year 1913, this steering committee took in hand the (juestion 
of a program for the session in veiy much the same way 
that load been followed by the old-line or Bourbon Rejiub- 
licans of the Cannon period The program as thus formu- 
lated in a preliminary way included two elements — the enact- 
ment of legislation on the tariff and the suspension of action 
on all other subjects, it being agreed that in order to pre- 
vent any “misfires” in legislation no committees should be 
appointed except the Ways and Means Committee It would 
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seem tlaat the agreement which had been arrived at in this 
way was intended to check action on banking quite as much as, 
if not moie than, on any otliei subject. 

Fear of Banking Plans 

As has been seen in eailier chapters, both paities had 
become moibidly afraid of banking plans and projiosals, and 
the paity leaders still did not trust Mr Glass, who, under the 
seniority rule, should have become chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee when organized Indeed, some of 
those closely in the confidence of the ruling clique m the 
House of Representatives went so far as to say that so long 
as Mr Glass was prospectively the chairman of the new 
Committee they would not consent to the organization of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, since such action 
would bring a probability of early action respecting a reform 
bill As the new session grew older it became clear that no 
banking committee would be appointed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives unless banking reform was made an integral part 
of the program of the administration and the appointment of 
such a committee was practically ordered by the President 
President Wilson’s problem thus had become very complex 
He was called upon not only to make choice of a banking bill 
which he could indorse, but also practically to give his word 
to members of his party for the appointment of a committee 
and the enactment of legislation Congress was at the time 
restive and indisposed to proceed, the leaders particularly 
threatening danger should effort be made to enact a banking 
bill at the session then in existence, and urging delay and 
further study The President, however, had fully realized 
the fact that an unusual and remarkable legislative opjior- 
tunity was open to him — one which he ami he alone could 
improve were he so minded He re.sohrefl, therefore, to 
diiect the appouitment of a House Banking and Currency 
Committee and did in fact practically instruct the House 
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leaders to select it Consequently the House leaders, acting 
under the compulsion of the administration, had receded 
from their original refusal to name any committees except 
that on Ways and Means, and named the new Committee on 
Banking and Currency While it contained a number of 
former members of Congress it was in large part composed 
of new faces The old members of the Committee were 
scarcely more than half a dozen in number and of these not 
all were m s)nmpathy with the purposes of the new measure 

Effort to Undermine Committee 

Opponents of the legislation at once began an endeavor 
to defeat the Committee by working among its membership 
It was represented to the new appointees that, instead of 
waiting for the Committee to be organized, the administra- 
tion had proceeded to draft a bill which it was now intended 
to force upon the organization Radical Democrats in Con- 
gress, although disappointed in their effort to obtain the 
support of Mr Bryan m antagonizing the measure, were 
inclined to suggest that Mr Bryan’s feeling was really 
adverse to the bill, notwithstanding he had in some unac- 
countable way been induced to support it It became evident 
almost immediately that a lengthy process of discussion and 
amendment would be necessary before the proposed plan could 
be expected to receive the approval of the Committee This 
process was, however, initiated early in July, when regular 
sessions were begun and the drafting of amendments was 
undertaken The plan was that of holding a daily meeting 
devoted to work with the full membership, reading the bill 
section by section, explaining it and introducing changes wher- 
ever deemed essential 

Three Groups in Committee 

Within the Committee itself there speedily developed 
three principal sections of opinion One group consisting 
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o[ irreconcilable Demociats and ultra-progrCsSsue Repub- 
licans was opposed to the bill on principle and conlinucd to 
be so throughout its entire histoiy A second group consisted 
of agricultural Democrats who, while not opposing the meas- 
ure m the aggregate or as a whole, were disposed to insist 
upon its extensive modification in various ways that were 
designed to be of assistance to the faiming population It 
would be somewhat difficult to say precisely what was gamed 
by these elements in the Committee Changes were made 
from day to day, m many cases found unsatisfactory or 
inadequate or out of harmony with other phases of the bill 
as framed and finally abandoned In general, however, it is 
fair to say that the critical attitude of the agricultural ele- 
ment m the Committee resulted in the liberalization of the 
commercial papei clauses of the bill to some extent, in order 
that there might be a larger latitude for the discounting of 
agricultural paper It may well be questioned whether the 
original language of the bill was not for the most part so 
drafted as to permit the discounting of all legitimate com- 
mercial paper growing out of agricultural operations, if the 
administrative board in charge of the management ot the 
system should so choose But the agricultural group doubt- 
less secured the definite recording of this more liberal judg- 
ment in the terms of the law As the system eventually 
worked out, especially after the compulsory concentration of 
reserves which took place in June, 1917, these changes were 
probably beneficial or at all events not hurtful. The same 
could not be said perhaps of the change of language which 
included within tlie limits of eligible paper not only that 
which was discounted as the result of the use of funds in 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural operations but also 
that which was discounted for the purpose of providing funds 
“to be used” in this way In this change there was involved a 
problem of prmqple affecting the use of banking funds for 
actual constructive and productive purposes still to be attained 
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as coiitiasted with the use of such lunds only for the liquida- 
tion of rights or interest gi owing out of operations of a pro- 
diicti-ve or constructive natme already undertaken Yet here, 
too, the changes made were nevei more than such as could 
still be subject to the control of a properly qualified adminis- 
trative board The so-called “concessions to agricultural 
interests” which were widely advertised in the press during 
the progress of the Committee discussions were thus only 
those which had been open to these interests at all times and 
consisted in the main merely in the clarification or rectification 
of language which did not perhaps sufficiently guarantee the 
right consideration of applications based on farming business 

Irreconcilables Won Over 

The element in the Committee which was irieconcilable 
at the outset continued to offer opposition for many weeks 
There was for a long time no convincing those members who 
were persuaded that the bill was designed to work in the 
interest of the Money Trust and who were determined to 
adhere to their position in the extreme left wing of the party 
Eventually, however, most of tliem were undoubtedly shaken 
m their opposition and so far as they sustained it, did so only 
for the sake of consistency Before the work had gone far 
the chairman and his associates found it expedient to dis- 
continue any definite attempt to conciliate them, save m so far 
as to give them full liberty of proposing changes and where 
they were beneficial or harmless to the purpose of the meas- 
ure, permitting their incorporation Republicans of course 
maintained a theoretic opposition though actually in sympathy 
with the essence of the work One wholly irreconalable Re- 
publican, Representative Lindbergh — ^the subsequent author 
of a book entitled “The Money Trust” — displayed violent 
antagonism and eventually filed minority views designed to 
attack the whole purpose of the measure Mr Lindbergh, 
however, had few supporters and was unable to make head- 
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way with his opposition Whether through lack of symiiathy 
or because of party differences he never united with the 
Democratic opposition, and while, had it been jiossible to 
unite all antagonistic votes within the Committee into a com- 
pact group regardless of party, considerable difficulty might 
have been placed in the way of the measure, tlie situation 
never really came to that pass 

Measure Improved 

On the whole the Federal Reserve Act emerged from the 
House Banking and Currency Committee improved m various 
particulars ^ The consideration given to it had developed a 
number of points at which the language could be considerably 
strengthened and then permitted the incorporation of a vari- 
ety of features which tended to popularize the measure and 
perhaps really improve its technique Perhaps the most note- 
worthy of these were seen m the better definition of the 
powers of the Reserve Board, particularly with respect to 
inter-reserve discounts and the introduction of a provision 
for a body known as the Federal Advisory Counal This 
Council was to consist of one banker from each reserve dis- 
trict, to be chosen by the federal reserve bank of that district 
through Its board of directors and to represent the general 
banking opinion of the community The Council was to 
meet quarterly m Washington and was to consult with the 
Federal Reserve Board This provision was all that it proved 
practicable, or was deemed desirable, to salvage from the 
original section providing for a Federal Reserve Board which 
should consist in pait of banking members. In lieu of this 
provision which, as seen m a former chapter, had been elimi- 
nated in the negotiations with Mr Bryan, there now appeared 
the provision for a semioffiaal body of bankers consulting 
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With the Boaid and possessed only of vague advisoiy powers 
which might 01 might not at times become significant. As 
the expel ience of the system showed in later years, the powers 
of the Federal Advisory Council were not sufficient, or per- 
haps Its composition was not such as to give it at any time 
a veiy active part m system affairs Indeed, it would be 
difficult to say up to the close of the system’s eighth year tliat 
the Council had ever exerted a very important influence 
The war period afforded opportunity for it to offer some 
useful and valuable suggestions, but these were in most cases 
made direct to the Treasury Department or were transmitted 
to It through the Board About the same kind of advice 
would have been obtained in any case through informal con- 
sultations between the banking community and the Treasury 
As for system matters, it was tolerably plain from the outset 
that the Council could not participate very directly These 
facts were recognized and the insertion of a provision 
referred to was not strongly resisted even by the so-called 
“radicals ” In other directions the work done for the 
improvement of the language of the bill was helpful and 
resulted m beneficial modifications It was on the whole a 
stronger measure as it emerged from the Committee than it 
was when it entered that body Moreover, the members of 
the House as a whole had been kept advised of the progress 
of the discussions and had been brought much more fully 
into sympathy with the measure than they had been at the 
time of its introduction or for a period of several weeks 
thereafter 

The bill as thus modified has been fully considered at 
another point and what is here intended is merely to sketch 
the relationships between the administration and Congress, 
or, in other words, the political history of the measure in its 
broadest sense Thoroughly committed as it now was to the 
furtherance of the Glass bill, the administration undoubtedly 
felt called upon to exert every effort to secure the adoption 
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l^y obtaining a sufficient nimibei of votes in the C'oniinittec 
to insure its being reported in due time I’roliabl} enough 
votes would have been available in any case, but it was of 
course deemed desirable to make the action as neaily unani- 
mous as possible in order that subsequent support on the flooi 
might be good and in older to present a united front to the 
public 

But even this strong support would probably not have 
sufficed to attain the desired object, had it not been foi the 
steady and conscientious work in behalf of the bill done by 
the chairman himself and by those who had been chiefly 
instrumental in furthering the measure with a view to 
explaining and setting forth its chief elements The fact 
that they were willing to accept suggestions and introduce 
changes at any point where a reasonable case could be made 
out, undoubtedly had much influence with the membership of 
the Committee As the summer passed the members of the 
Committee, and through them the members of the House, 
became more and more familiar with the meaning of the lan- 
guage employed and more and more inclined to shape the bill 
along sound and scientific lines One consequence of this 
situation was found in the fact that not a few changes, first 
introduced as matters of compromise or concession, were 
subsequently eliminated, the terms of the bill being put back 
substantially to their original form, whenever it was recog- 
nized that the innovations tentatively made by agreement had 
not been beneficial In order to understand the facta as .to 
the situation in the Committee and subsequently in the House 
politically. It IS now necessary to suspend for the time being 
the^ discussion of the legislative and executive history of tlie 
measure and to go back some months for the purpose of con- 
sidering the factors which had been at work in the business 
and banking community with reference to the measure atul 
the general nature of the attitude which they had developed in 
regard to it 
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Crystallization of Hostility 

At ail eailier point it has been explained that no publica- 
tion of the terms of the bill in detail had been deemed wise up 
to the time when the actual form of the measure had been 
determined It has been pointed out, however, that at no time 
was there any hesitation in explaining to individuals 01 organi- 
zations who made direct inquiry, the general lines along which 
the Committee was working and the objects which it had in 
mind The attitude of the banking community during the 
summer and autumn of 1912 had been one of almost complete 
indifference toward the whole undertaking General belief 
that no matter how the election turned out it would be impos- 
sible to resist the positive demand for the National Monetary 
Commission bill, or something analogous to it, continued to 
prevail and there was a disposition to insist that the efforts 
which were being made to develop a new measure were puiely 
political and would turn out to be ineffectual 

Some change in this attitude began to make itself evident 
immediately after the close of the hearings The fact that 
nothing had been made public m an official way tended to con- 
vince the business community that there was no ulterior politi- 
cal object m view and that whatever had been done was for 
the sake of informing those who had new legislation at heart 
and who would be likely to make use of the results of the study 
in some practical manner The hearings themselves, conducted 
as they were plainly for the sake of getting information, 
impressed those who were in attendance that an actual bill was 
being formulated After the new administration came into 
office, enough had become known concerning the work that 
was in progress to confirm many bankers in the opinion that 
they ought to find out definitely what was contemplated 

Inquiry of Bankers Association 

Perhaps the first official effort looking in this direction 
was made by a committee representing the American Bankers 
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Association, whose executive council was aliout to hold itft 
spring session at Briardiff, neai New York City " 'i’his 
committee first visited Washington and reviewed the general 
plans relating to the bill with Chairman Glass, then visited 
New York for the purpose (at the suggestion of Mr Glass) 
of reviewing the general outlines of the measure m somewhat 
greater detail with the author A discussion of principles and 
general methods to be pursued occurred at the Princeton C liib 
on the evening befoie the meetmg of the council at Briaichlf 
After the general purpose of the bill had been sketched the 
chairman of the committee encouraged some expression of 
opinion from those present and received from one or more the 
frank statement that in all probability the measure if adopted 
as proposed jvould give rise to “the damnedest panic this 
country has ever seen ” The report made on the following 
morning to the council was more cqnservative in expression 
but far from encouraging and undoubtedly bad an important 
effect in leading bankers to the opinion that something very 
hazardous was being planned 

New York Financiers Interested 

New York bankers also for the first time undertook to 
inform themselves of the progress that was being made in 
the drafting of the bill and some of those who during the 
preceding autumn and winter had be«i inclined to ridicule the 
notion that anything could really be accomplished now accepted 
without reservation tlw fact that there would be m all proba- 
bility an adnumstration measure whose terms they would have 
to reckon with The McAdoo plan had become known to only 
a relatively small proportion of bankers and among these to 
only a few m New York But the gossip concerning its terms 
and the fears undoubtedly entertained by some of those to 
whom 1 1 had been broached sprewl widely and tended to 
incieasc the general uneasiness Offsetting the anxiety which 

^Aprrl, r9:>3 » 
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pi evaded in a numhei of quartets was piobably the more reas- 
suring and moderate point of view adopted by some bankers 
like A li Hepburn, who had been more or less conversant 
with the efforts that had been making and who felt a certain 
degiee of confidence that the attempt to frame a satisfactory 
banking bill was at least honest These, however, were in the 
minority, and such knowledge as they had was not of the kind 
which they were at liberty to publish broadcast The result 
was the unmistakable development of doubt and suspicion 
Among others who had become very desirous of knowing 
what was to be proposed and what might be expected as 
a result weie various commercial and other organizations 
Included in the number was the National Citizens’ League, 
whose origin and work has been briefly referred to at another 
point The chief executive of this organization, Mr J V 
Farwell of Chicago, a merchant of national standing, visited 
New York and sought through personal inquiry to ascertain 
the exact position of affairs He was advised to the same 
effect as the representatives of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and others who had made like inquiry Thinking over 
the situation, Mr, Farwell on behalf of his organization, appar- 
ently, wrote the author on April 24, 1913, as follows 

First In regard to obliging country 01 other banks to give their 
depositors exchange free, within the district in which the bank is 
located, I believe this would be very unwise 

The bank keeps its balances in various parts of the country, where 
its customeis are likely to need the money, those balances being useful 
only for that puipose If it is obliged to keep these balances without 
any profit, but on the contrary with a loss, it would be unnecessary 
hampering of the banks m their operations, and, to my mmd, unfair 
to them 

I see no reason why banks keeping accounts at distiict centers 
should not transfer their balances to one another, with little if any 
cost' — just as the district association, through the medium of the 
clearing house depaitment, about which we talked, could transfer their 
balances, without any cost 
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This reduction of the cost to the banks would natuiallv lead to 
smaller chaiges made to then customers With this aiiangement 
made, such charges could be left to competition, and not made an 
arbitrary matter to the bank 

There are some accounts in the banks which ask for very little 
exchange, and others, like ours, who are asking for it every day, 
so that the accounts which are not asking for the exchange would 
have to bear the expense incurred by the bank foi those who do, in 
case they were obliged to give exchange free Ihis, to my mind, 
would not be fair Every individual account should, as much as 
possible, pay the expense incident to its own operation 

Tins IS the English and foieign method, even to tlie extent of 
stamps This, however, is the extreme, which naturally would not be 
followed m this country 

President Wilson, I have heard, is in favor of competition and no 
parental control over the ordinary operations of the bank 

Second As to the number of regional banks, I am very firmly of 
the belief that the success of the whole plan depends on having not 
over seven of them , that five would be much better 

There can be as many sub-agencies as the country demands, but 
the units of discount and reserve should be large, bioad and 
strong 

It is infinitely better, for instance, that Omaha should be the sub- 
agency of Chicago than to be the head of a district of its own 

It would give much surer and prompter relief to its own section 
than it could under a plan of having a large number of regional 
banks It seems to me this is self-evident It would be certainly 
somewhat paradoxical to have one big bank in a district almost as 
latge as the district association, which is supposed to help it in time 
of trouble This might easily occur if we had the country cut Up in 
small districts Such a case would almost resolve itself into a bank 
tiymg to lift itself up by its own boot straps It might also take most 
of the money and prevent the smaller banks from getting any. It 
certainly would be a source of weakness to the whole system. 

I give this as rather an extreme illustration, but it can, perhaps, 
'"point the moral” moie easily 

Phnd I trust you will be able to talk over with the committee 
what I discussed with you, as to an increasing gradual check on the 
re-discounts by banks, on the principle of having a higher charge for 
Ihe second third, and a still higher charge for the third third, whlclt 
IS to be re-discounted I earnestly believe this to be very important, 
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as it will check infiatioii “at its source/^ and do it giadually and not 
with a jar 

Some of the best judges of the country, including Mi Hulbeit 
of the Merchants Loan and Trust Company, and banker fiiends of 
mine m Boston and elsewhere, agree with me absolutely on this Mi 
Hulbert, as you know, is a great friend of Mr Wilson, was consulted 
by him when he came to Chicago, and would, I am sure, emphasize 
this, if Mr Wilson, or any one, asked his opinion on the subject 

I 1 egard it not as one of the details but as one of the essentials to 
the success of the plan 

Fourth As to changing the leserve laws, as to reseive cities and 
central reseive cities, — it seems to me that this important change 
should not be made at this time 

The country will be going through enough le-adjustment, with the 
new tariff bill passed, and the reform in banking system, without 
adding this very great change of the reserve system 

While I believe, scientifically, it should be done, I do not believe 
now IS the time to do it 

We are going to have a trying time this fall, anyway, and the 
various changes and big crops are going to accentuate it I do not 
believe in giving the patient a second operation until he has had time 
to recover from the first 

As this reserve change will be very radical, it might produce a 
good deal of trouble at this time F'or that reason I feel stiongly 
against any such requirement being embodied in the present law 

Let them take one step at a time, as has been intimated they aie 
going to do Is not that much the safest course ^ 

(Sigfied) John V Farwell 

Opposition of Organized Interests 

This position as expressed by Mr Farwell, repiesenting as 
he did an organization understood to ramify widely through- 
out the United States and to have the support of the banking 
public, IS of large interest m the history of the Federal Reserve 
Act It definitely showed for the first time what soon came to 
be recognized both m and out of Congress — ^that the funda- 
mental principles of the reserve measure, the transfer of 
reserves, the establishment of a satisfactory collection system, 
and others, were not favored by the organized interests which 
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had been supporting the Aldrich banking jilan but were by them 
regarded with distaste to say the least Mi Fai well’s opinion 
as thus expressed was not merely his own, but, as speedily 
became apparent, represented the views of many bankers and 
business men the nation over The attitude was largely 
inspired by the reserve city bankers on the one hand who wei e 
indisposed to lose (as they supposed they would) their coiintrj 
bank deposits, and on the other hand by country bankers who 
were indisposed to lose the heavy exchange and collection 
charges which they were then receiving The result of this 
increasing opposition was to build up in the several congres- 
sional districts a very heavy backfire upon membeis of Con- 
gress with the purpose of preventing in the first place the 
immediate consideration of the federal reserve measure and, if 
that should prov'e impossible, of preventing the furtherance 
of its progress thiough Congress. 

Citizens' League 

It has sometimes been and that this 

opposition was the result of misunderstanding of the ^new bill 
and that the "secrecy” which surrounded it had defeated its 
own alleged object As to that the following letter frpm Mr 
Farwell, sent the author immediately after the new mil had 
become public and dated June 23, affords information 

I am veiy much disappointed in the pioduct, \ 

It IS appaiently to be a politically controlled institution', and 
of Bfvan virus, and of notes, that "purport" to be the obligations (if 
the United States It Is a most unscientific arrangement, and wil^ 
produce a hvbrid responsibility 

As you know, I have been feantig the change in the reserve system, 1 
I note they have ma^e these changes in a much more i adical way than \ 
I tmagiaed they would In fact, in doing some figunng, I find tliere ) 

wiU not be enough money to go around, as that part of the Bank 
reserves which is deposited with the othei banks is simply represented 
by ledger balances and is not cash 1 take it these Federal banks ,ire 
going to receive cash only, and that balances are to be built up only 
in that way 01 by bon owing There will be no leciprocal banking 
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mills between the bedeial iMiiks and niembei banks Jnit only 
actounts one way, and tliat with the Fedeial banks 

I do not believe that experts in the Tieasuiy Department have 
fij?ured this out caiefully enough I enclose a lough statement on the 
subject, and if vou see any flaws in it I shall be verv glad to have you 
let me know 

Oin League is going to go ovei this matter thoioughly this week, 
and will probably make some kind of a statement on the subject, which 
we will follow' up with the views of oui various state organizations 

Attack of Monetary Commission Elemeni. 

The publication of the new bill was m fact received with a 
chorus of disapproval and was particularly productive of 
attack among those who had supported the Aldrich or 
National Monetary Commission bill It seems strange today 
in looking back upon the history of the Federal Reserve Act to 
hear it asserted that the federal reserve measure was a copy of 
or plagiarism from the Aldrich bill As to that the almost 
immediate hostile review of the measure made by the Hon 
A Piatt Andrew, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Assistant to the Monetary Commission, should be con- 
clusive It was, moreover, positive evidence as to the position 
to be immediately assumed by the banking and business com- 
munity in general with respect to the bill In fact, it shortly 
seemed as if there was no support whatever for the measure 
in any quarter 

As yet, indeed, it was too early for the opposition to the 
bill to assume an organized form but that opposition was 
excee d i n gly influential m shaping the immediate political situ- 
ation in Congress How extensively and systematically the 
opposition campaign was later developed will appear at another 
point What is said here is merely intended to throw light 
upon the conditions which the administration had immediately 
to deal with in securing an adoption fiom the House Time 
was recognized as the essence of the situation and, as already 
noted, every 'effort had been made to get prompt action from 
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the Banking and Currency Committee Of all this the oppo- 
nents of the measure were well aware and not a few of them 
began an immediate campaign designed to stop the bill in the 
House, even though at this early date it was recogni/ed that 
the best line of defense would be found in the Senate One 
foim of attack strongly prosecuted was that of sending to 
members of the Banking and Currency Committee adverse 
expressions of opinion prepared by leading bankers 

J B. Forgan’s Criticism 

One such was furnished by Mr J B Forgan, then presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chicago and a man nation- 
ally respected not only for his importance m a financial way 
but for his personal probity Mr Forgan in a pamphlet which 
was distributed among the Committee as well as among mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives at large severely attacked 
the new measure, asserting that it would cause danger and. 
perhaps, disaster Said Mr Forgan m a later issue of his 
views entitled "Review of Proposed Banking and Currency 
Bill” 


Three objections to the regional reserve associations occur 
to us 

First, they will divide the cash reserves of the country into 
as many different ownerships as there are regional associa- 
tions 

Second, in connection with the shipping of reserve money 
from one section of tlie country to another in times of 

financial stress this might produce an undesirable and awk- 
ward situation, the interests of the various sections of the 
country being at variance 

Third, under one ownership and control of the reserves 
transfers of funds could under normal conditions be accom- 
plished by book entries rather than by shipment of money 

Nearly every other provision of the measure received severe 
criticism fiom Mr Forgan 
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Political Situation in Committee and House 

Just what the effect of these onslaughts upon the new bill 
may be considered to have been has always been a matter ot 
doubt An obstacle to the development of a successful resist- 
ance within the House Banking and Currency Committee was 
found in the fact that so few of the members came from dis- 
tricts which could be easily reached and influenced by those 
who were opposing the measure Then, too, the element of 
surprise was the important factor, for although, as already 
carefully explained, the work of the Committee had not been 
surrounded by secrecy, it was a fact that the banking public 
throughout the country had paid but little attention to what 
was being done But more important than any of these con- 
siderations was the fact that the House of Representatives was 
essentially a radical Democratic body, so that the dislike 
expressed for the bill among the larger merchants and bankers 
perhaps helped rather than hurt it If this was a regrettable 
and m some ways unworthy situation, it need not on that 
account be ignored As has been elsewhere seen, the Money 
Trust investigation had strengthened and deeply rooted the 
anti-capitahstic sentiment in the Democratic party Many 
members who were not much informed on the subject of bank- 
ing and who were disposed to get their ideas on that topic 
from some outside source seemed actually converted to the 
measure by the fact that it had proved distasteful to the con- 
servative elements m the community The circumstance that 
it had been indorsed by Mr Bryan tended to solidify their 
belief that the bill would be mimical to the banks, and being 
thus assured by their own leaders that the measure was one of 
progressive variety, while informed by conservatives that it 
was hazardous m the last degree, their minds became firmly 
set upon the adoption of it Thus as one faithful party man 
expressed it, they were ready to vote for it "with their eyes 
shut ” 

The final outcome of the forces acting upon the Committee 
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fioni within and fiom without was an agreement upon essen- 
tial principles and a uiianiiiioUvS lepoit in which they were 
embodied The general or introductory portion o£ this report 
reviews the basis that had thus been accepted and is reproduced 
as showing the outcome of the work done by the Committee 
in detei mining the general principles of its action, regaidless 
of the demands of outside interests ® 

General Principi.es 

The committee . 1 cached in general the following con- 

clusions 

1 The idea of centralization or cooperation, or combined use of 
banking resources, is the basic idea at the loot of central* banking 
argument 

2 It IS not necessary m order to obtain the benefits of the applica- 
tion of this idea that there should be one single central bank whose 
activities should be cotei minous with the limits of a nation's territory 

3 Equally good results can be obtained by the federating of exist- 
ing banks and banking institutions in gi oups sufficiently large to affoi d 
the strength or cooperating power which is the chief advantage of the 
centralization 

4 In the United States, with its immense aiea, numerous natural 
divisions, still more numerous competing divisions, and abundant ' 
outlets to foreign countries, there is no argument either of banking 
theory or of expediency which dictates the creation of a single central 
banking institution, no matter how skillfully managed, how carefully 
controlled, or how patriotically conducted 

5 It IS therefoie necessary to abandon the idea of a single central 
banking mechanism for the United States unless it shall be found 
that theie are considerations of expediency which would dictate a 
resort to this policy 

' 6 For reasons which will be stated at a later point the convictibn 

was formed not only that there are no such leasons of expediency, 
but that every consideration of that chaiacter would lead to action 
of an opposite nature 

It was theiefore decided that thioughout its efforts to formulate a 
banking measure theie should be no necessary attempt to base the 
result of the bill upon the central banking idea Only in so far as 

‘Report piepared by the author at the request of Chairman Class and the Demo 
erotic majority of ihe ( ommittee 
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that idea indicated an easy and natural adjustment to existing insti- 
tutions and conditions was it to be given a place in the ultimate 
findings. 

Branch Banking System 

Many bills have been introduced into Congress from time to time 
for the establishment of branches of existing national banks, and the 
system has so widespread and respectable a support as to make it 
apparent from the outset that this aspect of banking theory and prac- 
tice should be considered The eminent success of the Canadian 
banking system and of others similar to it enforces upon the most 
indifferent student of the subject the significance of branch banking 
as a means of securing cooperation and the junction of resources in 
support of any weak element in a banking system that may have been 
subjected to attack at a given moment It is clear that Canada, for 
example, with her 27 banks and thousands of branch banks, represents 
a distinctly diffeient type of banking from that which is exemplified 
by the national banking system with its 7,473 independent banks, none 
of which possesses a single branch formed under the national banking 
act The question was thus clearly to be considered whether the 
bestowal of the branch powei would in fact meet the difficulties of 
the present situation m the United States Careful study of the 
applicability of the Canadian banking system to American conditions 
convinced the committee that an adaptation of it would not be feasible 
tQ-day The successful introduction of the branch system would almost 
necessarily have meant the abandonment of the idea of f^-ee banking 
While It would not necessarily have been requusite to abandon free 
banking in theory in order to introduce the Canadian principle, it 
would have been practically true that the power of establishing branch 
banks» if widely exercised by large national institutions, would have 
eiTitailed the contracting of the number of independent banks in the 
United States and a cot i esponding limitation of the perfect fieedom 
of competition which exists to-day Certainly it would not have been 
possible to introduce the pimciples of the Canadian system into Amer- 
ican banking without a very extensive and vital modification of bank- 
ing legislation and conditions m the United States That the country 
was, prepared for so piofound a modification, not to say transforma- 
tion, of the basic ideas upon which the national banking system has 
developed the committee did not believe and it was therefore 
led to tlie abandonment of all thought of attempting a plan of hanking 
reform based upon the conception of large privately managed insti- 
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tutions operating unrestrictedly and with great numbers of blanches 
This conclusion did not, of course, imply any belief that the adoption 
of other featuies of the Canadian system which seemed applicable and 
could be easily grafted upon our own system was undesirable It was 
a conclusion relating simply to one of the general ideas underlying 
the stiucture of Canadian banking 

Question of Note Issues 

Very early in its inquiries the committee was necessarily confronted 
with the question whether a mere i econstruction of the note-issue 
system of the United States would suffice to furnish the basis foi 
banking reform Ten years ago and earlier, the dominant note in 
banking reform literature seemed to be that of elasticity in currency, 
and it was frequently urged by men of widely different political beliefs 
and of totally vaiying views as to the theory of money and banking 
that the whole pioblem was essentially a matter of currency issue 
The bankers who urged the creation of an asset currency and the 
public men who recommended the issuance of additional United States 
notes or Treasury notes, whether protected oi unpiotected, were funda- 
mentally alike in their belief that the whole trouble with existing 
banking lay in a difficulty in securing proper supplies of currency 
when needed and of withdrawing them when not needed 

A careful study of this phase of banking discussion convinced the 
committee most unmistakably that those who would regard the bank- 
ing and credit problem as soluble through the proper tieatment of the 
papei currency question solely were accepting a superficial view of 
the real elements of the difficulty As is well knoym, the bank extends 
Its credit in two forms, either (i) by the granting of a book credit 
or ‘"deposit” or^ (2) by the issuing of notes There is no essential 
difference between these two forms of credit, if they are protected 
by similar leserve funds, except that they afe likely to have a different 
term of existence, the deposit credit being ordinarily redeemed much 
more rapidly and efficiently than even the most elastic note issues 
To provide theiefore for a free issue of note currency, whether by 
the Goveinment or by the banks, would not meet the need for a more 
effective supply of deposit credits Tn times of stress the difficulty 
under which banks labor is not usually that of lack of assets, but Is 
that of inability to convert good assets into a medium that can be 
used in making payments However desitable it might be to be able 
to turn sound and liquid commercial assets into a note currency pay- 
able to anyone willing to leceive it, and however desirable it might 
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be to obtain a free issue of Government legal-tender notes obtainable 
by any individual who might possess property of specified classes, 
such notes would plainly not meet the needs of those who desired the 
book form of credit While they might indeed be converted into book 
credit by depositing them with the banks, such a course would have 
entailed many incidental consequences that should not have been made 
prerequisite to the obtaining of means of pavment It was felt there- 
fore that a retuin to the older conception of banking reform as being 
primarily a problem of securing easily expansible supplies of notes 
would not meet the needs of the situation to-day, and even though 
it should prove to be of some temporary value in times of special stress 
would not constitute that permanent and reliable support to business 
credit that was sought It was therefore concluded that while a proper 
issue of note currency should necessarily be included as a feature in 
any measure to be recommended it could not be taken as the sole or 
even the primary purpose of such legislation 

Clearing-House Organization 

Another type of plan that has been frequently urged by students 
of banking conditions in the United States is that of clearing-house 
organization It has been suggested that inasmuch as the clearing- 
house associations of the country represent a kind of voluntary asso- 
ciation among bankers — one, too, that has already been frequently 
and successfully availed of m time of stress — it would be well worth 
while to endeavor to base such new organization as might be favored 
upon the clearing houses of the country Vaiious plans for this pur- 
pose have been worked out with more or less success The Aldiich- 
Vreeland law, already frequently refened to, was a partial application 
of this idea, although before the act was finally adopted it had become 
necessary to modify in very great degree the original clearing-house 
principles upon which the plan was in the first instance founded 
Most such plans have proceeded upon the theory that it was entirely 
feasible to compel banks to join national clearing-house associations 
which should be incorporated and over which the Government should 
exercise a measure of control. To these incorporated clearing houses, 
it has been suggested, could be committed the function of issuing 
'^emergency currency” based upon the joint assets of the banks, thus 
providing for regular and authorized employment of the method of 
credit extension which has been made use of in times past wheh 
stringent conditions had developed themselves in the banking com- 
munity, It has not been deemed wise upon estaitunation to attempt 
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any device of this soit. If the dealing houses as thus lecognized and 
authorized perfoim then functions of credit extension only occasion- 
ally and sporadically they lemam an emeigency expedient, The 
committee is convinced that what is needed is not a means of remedy- 
ing emeigencies after they have arisen ))ut a plan tor guarding against 
the development of such emeigencies and foi so piotectmg the com- 
munity that it will not be undei the necessity of calling foi the use 
of abnormal devices m its interest If the cleaiing-house associations 
referred to should be organized upon a permanent basis with a view 
to making such extensions of ciedit as a regular and normal incident 
of business, they would not in any material respect diifer from banking 
institutions The retention of the name ^'clearing houses” would then 
be misleading and could not be defended From no point of view, 
therefore, has the plan suggested commended itself, This does not 
signify that the idea of cooperative effort embodied in the clearing- 
house plan IS unsatisfactory, but, as will be seen later, quite the 
contrary It does mean that the use of existing clearing-house 
machinery for the purpose of granting accommodation under excep- 
tional conditions does not seem to the committee to be a wise method 
of providing the credit lesources that are needed in effecting a 
thoiough reform of the banking and cuirency system of the countiy 

Other Plans Inadequate 

Of the multitude of other plans, some beyond the confines of 
reasonableness, otheis moie 01 less conforming to actual necessities 
and to legitimate principles of banking and currency legislation, noth- 
ing need be said except that none has been found which, m the 
opinion of the committee, is at the same time feasible, available, 
trustworthy, and sufficiently inclusive to affoid a thorough basis of 
reform of the present conditions The committee does not feel that 
the legislation now to be adopted should seek to include within its 
scope all the possible features upon which action is lequired, but lather 
that It should attempt to lay a foundation for future development by 
selecting those elements in the situation that aie most in need of 
attention and seeking to deal thoroughly with the pioblems offered 
m this more restricted field of action. It has tberefoie put aside 
many schemes of reform which, however desirable they might ab- 
stractly be, do not conform to the standards already outlined It 
has limited itself to the fundamental necessities of the present situa*" 
tion as It views them and has sought to keep its recommendations 
withm narrow scope m order that no extraneous issues might become 
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involved with the g'eneral problem which lies at the base of fuithei 
impi ovement It has deferred the thorough lefoim of the national 
bank act on its* administrative side, and it has determined to postpone, 
in like manner, the question of long-term agricultural credit, firmly 
believing that neither of these subjects can be adequately dealt with 
until tlie substiuctuie of banking organization has been remodeled 

Fundamental Feapurls of Reform 

Aftei looking over the whole ground, and after examining the 
various suggestions foi legislation, some of which have just been 
outlined, the Committee on Banking and Currency is firmly of the 
opinion that any effective legislation on banking must include the 
following fundamental elements, which it considers indispensable in 
any measure likely to prove satisfactory to the countiy 

1 Creation of a joint mechanism for the extension of credit to 
banks which possess sound assets and which desire to liquidate them 
for the purpose of meeting legitimate commercial, agi icultural, and 
industiial demands on the part of their clientele 

2 Ultimate retirement of the piesent bond-secured currency, with 
suitable provision for the fulfillment of Government obligations to 
bondholders, coupled with the creation of a satisfactory flexible cur- 
1 ency to take its place 

3, Provision for better extension of American banking facilities 
in foreign countiies to the end that our trade z^broad may be enlarged 
and that American business men m foieign co^untnes may obtain the 
accommodations they require m the conduct of their operations 

Beyond these cardinal and simple propositions the committee has 
not deemed it wise at this time to make any recommendations, save 
that m a few particulars it has suggested the amendment of existing 
provisions in the national-bank act, with a view to strengthening that 
measure at points where experience has shown the necessity of 
alteration 

Proposjcd Plan 

In order to meet the requirements thus sketched, the committee 
pioposes a plan for the organization of reserve 01 rediscount institu- 
tions to which it assigns the name 'Tederal reserve banks ” It 
tecommends that these be established in suitable places throughout 
the country to the nunibei of 12 as a beginning, and that they be 
assigned the function of bankeis’ bankh Under the committee's plan 
these banks would be organized by existing banks, both National and 
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State, a? stockholders It believes that banking institutions which 
desiie to be known by the name '^national” sliould be required, and 
can well a^^ord, to take upon tliemselves the responsibilities involved 
in joint 01 fedeialed oiganization It recommends that these bankers' 
banks shall be given a definite capital, to be subscribed and paid by 
then constituent membei banks which hold their shares, and that 
they shall do lousiness only with the banks afoiesaid, and with the 
Goveiiirnent Public funds, it lecommends, shall be deposited in these 
new banks which shall thus acquire an essentially public chaiacter, 
and shall be subject to the control and oversight which is a necessary 
concomitant of such a charactei In ordei that these banks may 
be effectively inspected, and in order that they mav pursue a banking 
policy which shall be unifoim and harmonious for the country as a 
whole, the committee proposes a general boaid of management 
intmsted with the power to overlook and diiect the general func- 
tions of the banks lef erred to To this it assigns the title of “The 
Federal leserve board'' It further recommends that the present 
national banks shall have then bonds now held as security for circu- 
lation paid at the end of 20 yeais, and tliat in the meantime they 
may turn in these bonds by a gradual process, receiving m exchange 
3 per cent bonds without the circulation privilege 

In lieu of the notes, now secured by national bonds and issued by 
the national banks, and, so far as necessary in addition to them, the 
committee recommends that there shall be an issue of “Federal reserve 
Treasury notes," to be the obligations of the United States, bt|t to 
be paid out solely through Federal leserve banks upon the application 
of the latter, piotected by commeicial paper, and with redemption 
assured through the holding of a reserve of gold amounting to 33)^ 
per cent of the notes outstanding at any one time In older to meet 
the requiiements of foreign trade, the committee recommends that 
the power to establish foreign branch banks shall be bestowed upon 
existing national banks undei carefully prescribed conditions and that 
Federal reseive banks shall also be authorized to establish offices 
abioad foi the conduct of their own business and for the purpose 
of facilitating the fiscal operations of the United States Government 
Finally and lastly, the committee suggests the amendment of the 
national-bank act m respect to two or three essential particulars, ^the 
chief of which are liank examinations, the present conditions utKler 
which loans .lie made to faiming interests, ami the liability of stock- 
holdeis of f.uled banks It believes that these i ccomniendatioiis^ if 
carried out, will afford the basis for the complete i econstruction and 
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the veiy j^reat sti eiijythenin^ and inipi ovenient of the present hanking 
and credit system of the United States The chief evils of which 
complaint has been made will be rectified, while others will at least 
be palliated and put in the way of later elimination 

Fcderai Reservf Banks 

The Federal reserve banks suggested by the committee as just 
indicated would be in effect cooperative institutions, earned on foi 
the benefit of the community and of the banks themselves by the 
banks acting as stockholders theiein It is proposed that they shall 
have an active capital equal to 10 per cent of the capital of existing 
banks which may take stock in the new enterprise This would result 
m a capital of something over $100,000,000 for the reserve banks 
taken together if practically all existing national banks should enter 
the system It is supposed, for a numbei of reasons that the banks 
would so entei the system More will be said on this point latei in 
the discussion How many State banks would apply for and be 
granted admission to the new system as stockholders in the reserve 
banks can not be confidently predicted It may, however, be fair to 
assume at this point that the total capital of the reset ve banks will 
be in the neighboihood of $100,000,000 The bill recommended by 
the committee provides for the transfei of the piesent funds of the 
Govei nment included m what is known as the general fund to the new 
Federal reserve banks, which aie theieafter to act as fiscal agents 
of the Government The total amount of funds which would thus be 
transferred can not now be piedicted with absolute accuracy, but the 
leleased balance in the general fund of the Treasuiy is not far from 
$135,000,000 Certain other funas now held in the department would 
in the course of time be transferred to the banks in this same way, 
and that would lesult m placing, according to the estimates of good 
authorities, an ultimate sum of fiom $200,000,000 to $250,000,000 in 
the hands of the reset ve banks If the foimei amount he assumed 
to be collect, it is seen that the leseive banks would stait shoitly 
altei then oiganization with a cash lesource of at least $300,000,000 
As will piesently be seen m gi eater detail, it is pioposed to give to 
the reserve banks leserves now held by individual banks as leseive 
holdeis under the national banking act foi other banks Confining 
attention to the national system, it is piobable that the transfei of 
funds thus to be made by the end of a yeai from the date at which 
the new system would be oiganired would be m the neighliorhood of 
$350,000,000 If State banks entered the system and confoimed to 
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the same leserve i equiremenls they \\ouM proportionately incicasc this 
amount, but foi the sake of conservatism tlie discussion may be prop- 
erly confined to the national banks For leasons -which will be stated 
at a latei point, it seems likely that at least $250,000,000 of the lesei ves 
just referred to would be tiansf erred to the reserve banks in cash, 
and if this weie done the total amount of funds which they would 
have m hand would be at least $550,000,000 This would create a 
leseivoit of liquid funds fai surpassing anything of similai kind ever 
available in this country heietofoie It would compare favoiably 
with the lesouices possessed by Government banking institutions 
abroad 

It will be obseived that in what has just been said the reserve 
banks have been spoken of as if they were a unit The committee, 
however, recommends that they shall be individually oiganized and 
individually controlled, each holding the fluid funds of the region m 
which It IS organized and each ordinarily dependent upon no other 
part of the country foi assistance The only factor of centralization 
which has been piovided in the committee’s plan is found m the 
Federal reserve board, which is to be a stnctly Government organi- 
zation created for the purpose of inspecting existing banking insti- 
tutions and of regulating relationships between Federal reserve banks 
and between them and the Government itself Careful study of the 
elements of the pioblem has convinced the committee that eveiy 
element of advantage found to exist in coopeiative or central banks 
abroad can be realized by the degree of cooperation which will be 
secured through the reserve-bank plan recommended, while many 
dangers and possibilities of undue control of the resoutces of one 
section by another will be avoided Local control of banking, local 
application of resources to necessities, combined with Federal super- 
vision, and limited by Fedeial authority to compel the joint application 
of bank resources to the relief of dangerous or stringent conditions 
in any locality are the characteristic features of the plan as now put 
forwaid The limitatjon of business which is pioposed m the sections 
governing lediscounts, and the maintenance of all operations upon a 
footing of relatively short time will keep the assets of the proposed 
institutions in a stnctly fluid and available condition, and will insure 
the piesence of the means of accommodation when banks apply for 
loans to enable them to extend to their clients larger degrees of assist- 
ance in business It is proposed that the Government shall retain a 
sufficient power over tlie leserve banks to enable it to exercise a 
diiecling authoiity when necessary to do so, but that it shall in no 
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way attempt to cany on through its own mechanism the loutine 
operations of banking which require detailed knowledge of local and 
individual ciedit and which determine the actual use of the funds of 
the community in any given instance In other words, the leseive- 
bank plan retains to the Government power over the exeicise of the 
broader banking functions, while it leaves to individuals and pi ivately 
owned institutions the actual direction of routine 

Transfer of Reserves 

Reference has been briefly made to the fact that the committee’s 
pioposals provide for the transfer of bank reserves fiom existing 
banks which hold them for others to the proposed reserve banks At 
present the national banking act recognizes three systems of reserves 

(1) Those in central reserve cities, where banks are lequired to 
hold 25 per cent of their deposit liabilities in actual cash m the vaults, 
while banks situated outside of such cities are allowed to make certain 
deposits with them which shall count as a part of the reserves of such 
outside banks 

(2) Those in leserve cities, 47 in numbei, which aie lequired to 
keep a nominal reseive of 25 per cent, I2j4 pei cent of this being in 
cash in their own vaults, while per cent may consist of deposits 
with banks in central reserve cities 

(3) Those in the '^country,” by which is meant all places outside 

of central reserve and reserve cities, it being required that such banks 
shall nominally keep 15 per cent of their deposit liabilities, of which 
6 per cent is held in cash in their vaults and 9 per cent may be held 
in the form of balances with other banks m reserve and central reserve 
cities ^ 

The original reason for creating this so-called '^pyramidal” system 
of reseives was that inasmuch as cential banking institutions were 
absent, and inasmuch as banks outside of centers were obliged to 
keep exchange funds on deposit with other banks in such centers, it was 
fair to allow exchange balances with such centrally located banks 
to count as reserves inasmuch as they were presumably at all times 
available in cash This is an absolutely anomalous and unique sys- 
tem, found nowhere outside of the United States, and dangerous 
in proportion as the number of the reserve centers thus recognized 
increases beyond a prudent number The law has almost necessarily 
been liberal in recognizing the power to increase the number of such 
centers, with the result that whereas but few existed just after the 
organization of the national! bank act, there being then 3 central 
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reset ve and 13 le&eive cities, there aie to-day 3 cential lescivc and 
47 leseive cities Even had this extension of the number of centeis 
not occuiicd, the system established undei the national b.inking' act 
would still have been unsatisfactoiy As matters have developed, 
it has been vicious m the cxtieme Coupled with the inelasticity 
of the bank cuiiency, the system has tended to create periodical 
stringencies and peiiodical plethoias of funds Banks in the country 
districts unable to withdiaw notes and contiact credit when they 
have seen fit to do so, because of the rigidity of the bond-secined 
cullenc3^ have ledeposited such funds with othei banks in reset ve 
and central leseive cities and have thus built up the balances which 
the\ were entitled to keep theie as a part of their reseives More- 
ovei, the piactice of thus redepositing funds having been once estab- 
lished, It has been carried to extieme lengths, and at times has lieen 
decidedly injurious 111 its influence The payment of inteiest on 
deposits by banks in the centers has been used foi the puipose of 
atti acting to such banks funds which othei wise would have gone to 
other centeis 01 to othei banks in the same centers or which would 
have been retained at home The funds thus ledeposited, even when 
not atti acted by any aitificial means, have of course constituted a 
demand liability, and have been so legaided by the banks to which 
iliey were intiusted 

In consequence, such banks have sought to find the most profitable 
means of employment for then lesources and at the same time to 
have them 111 such condition as would permit their prompt realuation 
when demanded by the depositing banks which put them there. The 
result has been an effort on tlie part of the national banks, particu- 
larly in centi at reserve cities, to dispose of a substantial portion of 
then funds in call loans protected by stock-exchange collateral as a 
rule This was on the theoiy that, inasmuch as listed stock-excliange 
securities could be readily sold, call loans of this type were for prac- 
tical pui poses equualent to cash m hand The theory is of course 
close enough to the facts when an effort to lealize is made by only 
one or few banks, but is entirely erroneous whenever the attempt to 
withdraw deposits is made by a number of banks simultaneously. 
At such times, the banks in central leserve and leserve cities are 
wholly unable to meet the demands tliat aie bi ought to bear op Uiem 
hy countiy banks, and the lattei, reah/iiig the difficulties of the case, 
seek to piotect themselves hy an unnecessary accumulation of cash 
which the> diaw fioni then con espondents, tlieiebv weakening the 
latlci and freciuently stienglhcning ihqnisolvcs to an undue dcgiee, 
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Unclei such cn cumsttiiices the leseives of the counliy, which ought to 
constitute d 1 eaclily available homogeneous funch ready foi use in any 
dnection wheie sudden necessities may develop, aie in fact scattered 
and entirely lose then efficiency and stiength owing to their being 
diffused thiough a great number of institutions in relatively small 
amount and thereby rendered neaily unavailable This evil has been 
met in times past by the suspension of specie payments by banks and 
l)y the substitution of unauthonyed and extra-legal substitutes foi 
currency m the form of cashieis’ checks, clearing-house cei*tificates and 
othei methods of furnishing a medium of exchange Needless to say 
such a method of meeting the evil is the worst kind of makeshift and 
is only somewhat better than actual disastei 

Holding of Funds 

The committee believes that the only way to conect this condition 
of affairs is to piovide for the holding of leseives by duly qualified 
institutions which shall act primal ily in the public interest and whose 
motives and conduct shall be so absolutely well known and above 
suspicion as to inspire unquestioning confidence on the part of the 
community It believes that the reserve banks which it proposes to 
provide for will affoid such a type of institution and that they may 
be made the effective means for the holding of the liquid reserve 
'funds of the country to the extent that the latter are not needed in 
the vaults of the banks themselves To meet this end it proposes that 
eveiy bank which shall become a stockholdei in the new reseive banks 
shall place with the Federal reserve bank of its district a portion of its 
own reserve equal ultimately to 5 per cent of its demand deposits 
Country banks would be required to keep 5 per cent m then own 
vaults, while the remaining 2 of a requited total of 12 per cent might 
be at home or in the reserve bank of the district In the case of 
1 esei ve and central reserve cities the committee has felt that the change 
m their position as 1 eserve-holdmg banks acting for other banks called 
foi a conesponclmg change in the cash to be held by these banks 
It has therefore 1 educed the gross reserve 1 equii enients from 25 to 18 
per cent of deposits and the cash 111 vault lequirement from 25 per 
cent in the ‘central reserve cities to 9 per cent and from J2j4 per cent 
m the reseive cities to 9 This places the two classes of reseive cities 
on an ecpial basis, leaves each ultimately with 9 per cent cash, requires 
each to keep 5 per cent in the reserve bank of the district, and 
permits eac)i to Keep a final 2 or 4 per cent eithex theie 01 m its own 
vaults* 
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A period of three years is granted during which the deposits of 
country banks may be kept with the present correspondent banks in 
order that the latter may not be unduly embarrassed by sudden with- 
drawals while the new reserve banks will not be as suddenly com- 
pelled to provide for using a very large quantity of funds The com- 
mittee IS aware that the step thus recommended is of fundamental 
importance and will produce an extensive transformation in present 
methods of national banking It, however, believes that the effects of 
this transformation will be altogether beneficial and is confident that 
the conditions under which the change is to take place as provided m 
the new bill are such as to make the transfer not only without suffering 
to the banks but under conditions that will actually enable them to 
extend further loans to the community The actual effects of the 
operation proposed have been worked out in some detail by the com- 
mittee and are presented as a series of computations in connection with 
the section of the proposed bill which provides for the revision of 
reserve requirements Final analysis of these figures may be deferred 
until that point It is enough to say at this point that a sufficient 
amount of reserve has been released, as compared with present require- 
ments, amply to provide for the actual transfer of funds called for by 
the bill at the outset of the new system Subsequent transfeis will 
amount only to about enough to place the new system upon the same 
basis as the old in the matter of reserve requirements, when a margin 
has been allowed for contributions of capital and for possible acces- 
sions of State banks to the system Or, to sum up, the new system will 
require less cash than the present one in order to fulfill its reserve 
requirements and provide for the payment of capital subscriptions 
The margin between present and proposed requirements which it is 
thought should be left in order that State banks may come into the 
system without causing any strain upon the cash resouices of the 
country will probably be from $100,000,000 to $130,000,000, a sum 
which IS believed to be ample Needless to say, the new leserve 
lequirements will not fall upon all banks m precisely the same way or 
with precisely the same degree of seventy In the case of some it 
may be that a transfer of cash to the new system will be undesirable. 
Jn such an event it is, of course, always open to the banks to establish 
their required reserve credit with the new Federal reserve banks by 
rediscounting paper with them With the enormous resources that 
will belong to these reserve banks at the outset they will be amply able 
to take c<ire of many times the amount of any such applications that 
are likely to he made to them 
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RiBTIREMENT of BoND-SieCUR^D CURRENCY 

There are several important reasons for the retirement of bond- 
secured currency The most obvious is that bond-secured notes are 
not ^'elastic " By this is meant that the necessity of purchasing bonds 
to be deposited with a trustee for the protection of note issues pre- 
vents banks from issuing these notes as freely and promptly as they 
otherwise would, while it also prevents them from retiring or con- 
ti acting the notes as freely and promptly as would otherwise be the 
case There is little or no disagreement at present among students of 
the banking and currency problem in the United States that the retire- 
ment of the bond-secured notes is essentially necessary if success is to 
be had m restoiing elasticity to the circulation and in making the 
national banking system really responsive to the needs of business For 
that reason every plan of curiency or banking reform that has been 
put forward during the past 15 years has contained as an important 
factoi some piovisions for getting nd of the bond-secured notes The 
basic criticism on the present system of notes already indicated is 
reenforced by the fact that the supply of United States bonds available 
for use m protecting note issues is likely to be limited, as was the case 
in the panic of 1907 Then the national banks were not able to enlarge 
their issues because of their inability to obtain further bonds, until 
they had been aided by the action of the Government m issuing addi- 
tional bonds for the very purpose of furnishing a backing for cur- 
rency, notwithstanding that at that moment there was a very large sur- 
plus in the Treasury Over and above this consideration has been the 
fact that the formalities and technicalities connected with the issue of 
bank notes based upon bonds have been so great and troublesome as to 
preclude the easy and prompt supplying of currency, even when there 
were enough bonds in the market to furnish all tlie backing for notes 
that might be desired This shows why, apart from the speaal and 
peculiar dihiculties that attend anything of the sort, the substitution of 
bonds other than national for the national bonds now used will not 
help the situation The only way to relieve the bad conditions that 
have developed in connection with national-bank currency is, there- 
fore, geneidlly admitted to be the abandonment of the bond-security 
plan and the introduction of something else in its place 

of Bond Holdinos 

The first difficulty in passing from the bond-secured system of 
note issues to anything that might be devised to take its place is the 
fact that even if all had been satisfactorily arranged with reference 
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to the new system, its soundness, etc, t]ie difficulty of dealing with 
the bonds would remain. The act of Maich 14, 1900, provided for 
refunding the outstanding bonds into the 2 per cent consolidated debt 
and these 2 per cent bonds weie subsequently sold at piemiums which 
once ran as high as 8 or 9 pei cent and have regularly been 2 or 3 per 
cent or moic Primal ily as a result of geneial depieciation in the 

values of bonds due to rising prices and higher interest foi capital, 
the national bond quotations have sunk until the 2 per cents are now 
below par The ownership of bonds has thus inflicted a seveie loss 
upon holders already, and something like $30,000,000 has, according 
to the Comptrollei of the Currency, been ^‘written off’* by the banks 
and must be legarded as one of the costs of carrying the note system 
at piesent in use Theie is geneial agreement that if the circulation 
privilege were to be taken from the 2 per cent bonds or, what is the 
same thing, if a new system of note issue were to be established which 
would piactically displace the piesent system, the twos would deteno- 
late to a price not higher than 80 This would mean a shrinkage of 
one-fifth of the par value of the bonds and would inflict upon the 
banks an aggregate loss of neaily $i ‘50,000,000 Alternative to this ns 
the idea of providing for a lefundmg of the bonds Experience, as 
well as computations made in the Treasury, indicate that 3 per cent is 
now about the level of the Government’s present borrowing powei 
The $50,000,000 Panama bonds last sold brought a premium of between 
2 and 3 per cent, but 3 per cent interest without the circulation pi ivi- 
lege represents the minimum interest that must be paid (m round 
numbeis) upon any future issue which is to be floated upon an invest- 
ment basis In order to safeguard the banks against loss, therefore, h 
plan of refunding into 3 per cent bonds would have to be followed. 
The banks might be offered cash payment for their bonds at par. and 
the new securities might be sold for what they would bring, or an 
excliauge of 3 per cents for the old twos might be ordered The latter 
would be simpler, and the foimer would probably cost a little more 
Either plan would entail an increase m the present interest burden 
nearly amounting to i per cent annually on at least $740,000,000, or 
$7,400,000 a year 

Temporary alternatives for the retirement of the bonds are, how- 
ever, proposed here and there The most familiar and perhaps the 
most available plan of the sort is that which proposes to require bauk^ 
to have outstanding a certain percentage of notes based on bonds 
before they become eligible to take out notes without bond sccunty 
This would mean that an inflexible volume of bank notes was kept 
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outstanding, 01 at all events that an inflexible volume o£ bonds was held 
by the banks to piotect such outstanding notes m case they should be 
issued, and that whatevei new form of currency might be provided 
for would come out in excess of or m addition to the basic volume of 
notes and bonds alieady lefeired to The plan would paitially destroy 
the possibilities of elasticity in the note currency system, but at the 
same time it would operate to keep up the value of the existing bonds 
foi the time being The question would then be whether the effort to 
sustain the value of the bonds in this mannei during the lemamder of 
their life was not too gieat to be compensated for by the saving in 
mteiest theieby effected The general opinion of students of the sub- 
ject undoubtedly is that this temporary method of sustaining the value 
of the bonds is undesirable, and that it is far better to lecogmze the 
facts m the case and take up the securities in such a way as to relieve 
the banks fiom any dangei of further loss, the Goveinment beaiing 
the increased mteiest charge and leaving the banks to turn in their 
secuiities at will 

What has been thus far said has been founded upon the assumption 
that agreement had been reached with ref ei ence to the method of note 
issue to be followed when once a plan foi retiring the old notes and 
disposing of the bonds had been agreed upon While no such agree- 
ment has ever been ai rived at, it is tiue that substantial agreement has 
been 1 cached with refeience to the basis on which the notes which are 
to supeisede national-bank issues shall be put out 

Another phase of the note-issue question is seen in connection with 
the problem by whom the notes should be issued The cm rent assump- 
jtion is that in the event of the creation of any central or cooperative 
institution the note-issue power now exercised by the several banks 
should be transfen ed to and vested in this new organization There 
has been a tendency to overestimate the impoitance of the note-issue 
function and to treat it as if it were the chief object to be attained in 
l)dnking legislation This idea may be attributable to the belief that 
' emeigency currency” is what is needed m otdei to relieve panics and 
sti mgencies, whereas what is actually needed is fluid lesouices of some 
kind, whether notes or not The belief that the notes are very impor- 
tant has also been stimulated by the experience in this country with 
clearing-house certificates, which aie often spoken of as if they were 
notes The fact is tliat they are metel> evidences that the banks that 
have gone into the cleat ing-house aiiangeinent are willing to accept a 
Cl edit substitute foi money m settling their balances with one another 
It lemains tiiie that the provision of a satisfactoiy note currency 
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would be a long: in advance, as compared with existme: conditions 

With proper control and restriction it would, however, supply a means 
of obtaining additional circulating* media in time of panic or stimgency 
when there was a tendency to hoard money, and would to that extent 
lelieve the dangei of collapse due to inability to conveit assets into 
fluid resouices It is therefore a caidinal element in cunency and 
banking refoim and should be provided for 

CoMMiTTEie’s Note Plan 

After reviewing all of the different factors in the situation, the 
Banking and Currency Committee has reached the conclusion that the 
issue of national-bank notes now cun ent should, for the i easons already 
surveyed, be retued despite the serious difficulties that have been 
sketched, and that m their place a new issue of notes put out by the 
Goveinment of the United States and closely controlled by it should 
be authorized This issue of notes it is proposed to entitle ‘Tedeial 
reserve Treasuiy notes” In its essence the plan now recommended 
by the committee for a new note i^sue contains the following points 

1 Ultimate withdiawal of the circulation privilege from the Gov- 
ernment bonds of all classes 

2 Issue of notes by the Government thiough Federal reserve banks 
upon business paper held by such banks 

3 Redemption of such notes and regulation of then amount out- 
standing at any moment thiough Federal reserve banks 

The ultimate withdrawal of the circulation privilege means that 
some provision of proper character must be made for the existing 
bonds It IS suggested that, first of all, this should mean the payment 
of the bonds at maturity and a definite statement to that effect This 
the committee has included in its bill The bonds now have no due 
date, and while the Government may redeem them after 1930, they 
are not necessarily payable at that peiiod If the bonds are to be 
continued outstanding, it would seem to be an essential f eatui e of their 
composition that they shall be allowed to retain the circulation privi- 
lege To get nd of this, it is only necessary to declaie them due and 
payable as soon as the Goveinment has the light to apply that principle 
But, m the second place, it would appear that the teform of the cur- 
rency along the lines proposed, if it is evei to make a fair siait, should 
proceed fiom the abolition of the circulation requirement in tlie case 
of banks either organized or to be organized The committee lias, 
therefore, proposed to repeal that provision of the existing law which 
requires the deposit of bonds by eveiy bank in stated amoujits* Tills 
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means that banks may, if they choose, entiiely fiee themselves from 
cn dilation Tn oidei to enable them to do this, and at the same time 
to supply the place of the small but steady demand foi bonds which 
was affoided by the pui chases made by newly organized banks, the 
committee pioposes to allow a voluntaiy refunding process to be ear- 
ned out ovet a period of 20 years at the rate of not to exceed one- 
twentieth of the circulation outstanding at the time of the passage of 
the act It IS probable that if this piovision were fully availed of it 
would mean an annual refunding of 2 per cent bonds amounting to 
about $37,500,000 In consideration of the action of the banks in sur- 
rendering the circulation pi ivilege on the bonds which they thus volun- 
tarily present for refunding, it is proposed to give the banks a 3 per 
cent bond without the circulation privilege This is believed to be an 
excellent business policy for the Government, as it could scarcely bor- 
row at a lower rate than 3 per cent to-day What il will be able to do 
at the end of 20 years is entirely problematical, but it is a fact that the 
circulation privilege is worth at least i per cent, and m sui rendering 
it the banks get no undue consideration from the Government They 
do, however, materially facilitate the process of converting the old 
national-bank notes into the proposed new issue of Federal reserve 
Treasury notes 

Cost to thi^ Government 

• 

That the cost to the Government of this conversion will be i per 
cent on the amount converted, 01 in the last analysis very near 
$7,500,000, if all the bonds should thus be surrendered is obvious , but 
it IS also clear that the change would, for reasons stated, be an excellent 
investment for the Government The committee has arranged to give 
the proposed Federal reserve board power to tax the new currency at 
such rate as it might deem best, and should it impose a tax of i per 
cent the Government would be reimbursed for any excess interest pay- 
ments which it might be required to make on the new bonds Over 
and above this plan of recouping itself for any losses is the fact that 
the Government is to receive a substantial share of the earnings of the 
proposed institutions of rediscount If the plan of the committee 
should be accepted and earned through m complete form, the result 
would be a profitable one foi the Government 

Whatever may be the ultimate earnings of the banks, however, the 
committee is convinced that the conversion of the bonds and the retire- 
ment of the present notes, followed by the issue of new notes, ought 
to be effected at all hazards and at any cost, as a fundamentally desir- 
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able public lefoim It believes that llic th*inprc should be canted 
thiough upon a ftank, open, and dnect b«isis, and that no otfoit should 
be made to mask, as was done in the Akhuh bill, pioposed by the 
Monetary Commission, the real nature of the ptocess 01 the but den 
and distiibution of its cost 

The committee is of the opinion that in ordei to have the new cm- 
rency at once satisfactory and effective, it ntust be (a) sound and 
(b) elastic The soundness of the new notes will, in its ludj^nient, be 
amply seemed by the fact that they are made obligations of the Gov- 
ernment and a first hen on the assets of the Fedeial leseive bank*» 
issuing them, while they have also been immediately piotected by llie 
hypothecation of first-class commercial paper m the hands of tin agent 
of the Federal reserve board at each of the banks Then elasticity 
depends entiiely upon two fundamental elements — (i) the provision * 
of an adequate money fund for their ledemption and (2) provision 
for the prompt presentation of the notes The money fund is provided 
by the requuement that no notes shall be issued by a Federal reserve 
bank unless 335^ per cent of money shall have been segiegated m the 
vaults of the issuing institution foi the purpose of paying such notes 
upon presentation by any holders The banks are left to provide this 
fund, and are both vested with the duty and equipped with the power 
to obtain it and hold it, either by withdrawing it from domestic chan- 
nels or importing it They are 1 equired to redeem the Federal 1 esei ve 
Treasury notes, both of then own issue and those issued by otlun 
Fedeial leserve banks, whenever the notes may be presented to them 
from any source, while, as a central point of ledemption, it is piovided 
that the Treasury Depaitment shall pay the notes out of a fund of 
money (constituting part of the 3354 per cent referred to) which shall 
be placed m their hands by the several banks This means that the 
Federal reseive Tieasury notes will be redeemable in money at each 
of the 12 banks and at the Treasury, while the requuement that the 
notes shall be payable to the Government and to any bank for deposit 
purposes will be tantamount to a quasi-redemption at every point where 
banking is cained on In oider to insure the prompt presentation of 
the notes for redemption, thei eby avoiding danger that they may accu- 
mulate m the bank vaults, the bill refuses to* authorize their use as 
reserve money by member banks, while of course they will be excluded 
fiomthe reserves of Federal reseive banks, 

Provision is also made wheieby they will be pi evented fiom accu- 
mulating in the Treasuiy 01 any of its subtreasunes even m small 
qiuinlities ft is believed th«it these provisions will insuie the promjit 
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return of the notes, theieby pioducmg' g*enume flexibility in the cur- 
lencv The notes will be taken out whenevei business paper eligible 
foi piesentalion to Fedeial leseive banks for rediscount is created, 
ami as such paper matures, is paid off, and shrinks in volume the basis 
foi the notes will coi 1 espondingly shrink, and eithei the notes them- 
selves 01 an equivalent amount of lawful money will be withdrawn 
fiom ciiculation It is an undoubted feature of the measure as now 
drafted that it will furnish an ample mechanism for insuring the can- 
cellation of the notes as well as for their issuance While this piocess 
IS going on, there will have been an active redemption of the notes, 
owing to the opeiation of the provisions for exchanging them for 
money alieady sketched 

Use; of Government Funds 

One feature of the proposals for legislation contained in the com- 
mittee’s bill is the recommendation that the funds of the Government 
of the United States received by it as a result of current business 
tiansactions and heretofoie held m the Treasury shall thenceforward 
be deposited with the Fedeial reserve banks, the latter institutions to 
act as fiscal agents for the Goveinment in all of its transactions thence- 
foiward This recommendation is of fundamental impoitance The 
Independent Treasury system of the United States under which the 
Treasuiy Department now canies on its operations dates fiom 1846 
and IS the result of the legislation then uiged and adopted for the 
puipose of putting the country upon a so-called hard-money basis 
Whatever may be thought of the idea of actual specie payments and 
of segregation of Goveinment cash, both when it comes into and when 
it goes out of the Department of the Treasury, experience has shown 
that the system is not feasible It was necessary to suspend the Inde- 
pendent Treasuiy system, practically speaking, when the Civil Wai 
broke out, and upon every subsequent occasion of stress or difficulty 
in the market a repetition of this suspension has become practically 
unavoidable It has been necessary on those occasions to redeposit the 
funds of the Government in banks in order that the commercial com- 
munity need not be deprived of the use of them even foi a short time 
At times It has been found expedient, if not absolutely necessary, to 
tempoiize with the law and with the technical requirements of the 
Treasuiy system, and practically to abandon the plan of requiring cash 
payments even when that was theoretically lived up to — ^this again in 
ordei to avoid any wifhdiawal oi urgently needed funds from the 
business community 
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In noi mal tunes the withdrawal of these funds has, of coui se, been 
far less noticeable in its influence upon the business world, althouf2:h 
at all times it has been a fact that the withdrawals did distuib in a 
measure the natural balance and distribution of funds between diffei - 
ent parts of the countiy and did theieby tend to embanass some paits 
of the country much moie than otheis, owing to the fact that with- 
diawals of cash due to the payment of taxes were neithei identical in 
amount noi proportionate in importance m these seveial sections 
The inadequacy of the Independent Treasury system and of the pieseiU 
method of making public deposits has indeed been fully lecogni/ed by 
Congress when it provided that all such deposits in banks should be 
made only upon security of United States bonds, a lequiiement which 
means, if it means anything, that the banks called national and under 
congressional supervision, although deemed safe enough for the use 
of the public, aie not safe enough to seive as depositaries of public 
funds — a situation which, if actually what it seems to be, is both 
ridiculous and disgi aceful This condition of affairs would, however, 
be greatly aggravated and would become even more anomalous if Con- 
gress weie to authoii2e the creation of a new set of banks intrusted 
with the power of holding reserves and acting as the intermediaries 
through which a new cuirency is issued, yet unable to be trusted as 
custodians of Goveinment funds Both for economic reasons and 
because of consideiations of the logic and dignity of the situation, it 
IS desirable to have the current receipts of the Government deposited 
in the new banks and its disbursements made by drawing upon these 
institutions The Treasury is m no way mterfeied with by this 
process save in so fai as it is relieved of some routine duty It is left 
to manage the fiscal affairs of the Government m precisely the way 
that IS now practiced, but the actual funds are placed with the Federal 
reserve banks, where they will continue to be available for the banking 
needs of the community which created them and which is responsible 
for the solvency and activity of the business piocesses that alToid the 
basis of taxation and theieby supply the fundamental resources of the 
public Ti easury 

Benefii from Deposits 

Too much can not be said of the benefit that will be derived from 
the continuous depositing and withdrawing of public moneys thiough 
the Fedeial reserve banks, as compared with the present artificial sys- 
teni of peiiodically contracting cuiiency through heavy withdrawals 
due to Jaige payments for customs and inteinal revenue and of period** 
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ically expanchni’ the cunencv thioug^h deposits in the banks, which, 
howevet wisely selected can nevei lestore the funds to exactly the 
same channels f 10111 winch they weic diawn A \eiy lai^e shaie of 
responsibility foi the past panics and ciises of the United States must 
undoubtedly be assigned to the Ti easui y system which has been 1 espon- 
siblfe for this spoiadic and spasmodic movement of funds In unskilled 
or selfish hands, the power thus bestowed upon the executive bianch 
of the Government may be, as it has at times become, most dangei ous 
to the public welfare, while it is always a source of grave lespon- 
sibihty and danger scaicely to be overestimated m its importance 
The usual consideration against placing Government funds in the 
banks has been that by so doing certain banks were favored at the 
expense of otheis while the Government was deprived of its legitimate 
return upon the moneys that it furnished Undei the proposed plan, 
no such danger exists Powei is gi\en to the Federal reserve boaid 
and to the Secretary of the Treasury, jointly, to establish a rate of 
interest upon public deposits, thereby rendering it possible for the 
Government, if it chooses, to assuie itself a fair adequate leturn foi 
Its funds from the very time that they are placed m the banks Under 
•the section of the proposed bill which provides for a distribution of 
earnings the Government of the United States is given 60 per cent of 
all net income after the banks have received 5 pei cent upon their 
invested capital The Government is therefore m position to get its 
full and due return for every dollar that it places in the hands of the 
banks, while the community has the use of the money thus left subiect 
to the disposal of trade and commerce according to their necessities 
This is as it should be, since it amply protects the Government, safe- 
guards the public interest, and assures the returns of the profits from 
the use of the funds to the Government after the banks have leceived 
the fair going rate of return for carrying on their business and per- 
forming the loutme operations connected with then duties as fiscal 
agents of the Treasury 

Theie is another aspect of this Treasury deposits system that 
deserves mention m this connection The bill piovides for the deposit- 
ing of funds not in any one bank, and not in accordance with any 
system that would place the moneys m any particular group of banks, 
but foi the depositing of the funds in such banks as fioni time to time 
may be deemed wise, having due regard to an equitable distribution of 
these moneys among the different sections of the country The power 
ivs, howevei, retained to make redistribution whenever deemed best, 
and tilts means that the provision is important as an adjunct to the 
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powei of the Feclcial teseivc botiul o\ei xecliscoiint*^ and talcs of 
inteiest as well as ovei reset ves 

Equalizing RrsnivE Funds 

It is evident that the Fedeial leseive board and the Secretcuv of 
the Tieasutv could, hv shiftmsf the deposits of the Government fiom 
place to place as occasion demanded, meet conditions of stimc^encv 
and difliculty in the market, oi furnish exchanp^e funds as occasion 
appealed to leqmre 'I he powrer would natuially be excited betoje 
any lesort was had to any method of interfering with tlie loans ot the 
banks or with then reset ves, and would of course be fai mote satis- 
factory as a means of equalizing resouices than the exeicise of the 
compulsory lediscount power What has been done by \atious Secre- 
taries of the Treasuiy in times past, and has been success lull v done, 
tow^ard the readjustment of banking accommodations, by the niakini* 
and withdrawal of public deposits m different parts of the country, 
with comparatively meager funds, under the present Tieasuiy system, 
gives a faint suggestion of what might be accomplished in tlie way 
just indicated We have staled that in out judgment the use of the 
Treasury funds foi deposit pm poses in the mannei refeired to has' 
never been desirable and has frequently resulted in leading, through 
long-continued employment, to panic or to artificial and iniuiious con- 
ditions of various kinds What has lust been said does not in the least 
weaken the foice of the geneial obseivatioii thus lestated Tlie hann 
resulting from past effoits of this kind has ansen primarily fiom the 
fact that they were necessanly cairied out without intimate knowledge 
of or close association with the banking mechanism of the countiy 

The evil wdiich came from these effoits was due to the lack of 
adaptation to existing conditions Under the proposed plan the funds 
of the Government will nevei be lemoved fiom the uses of the com- 
mercial community, but they will continue in the general regions of 
the country where they originated, while those w^ho aie to lie charged 
With the duty of overseeing the management of Government funds 
Will have at their disposal the information that is needed to enable 
them to readjust deposits or to giant tempoiary lelief thiough the 
shifting of Government resources should conditions suddenly lequire 
action of that kind The situation will not only be such as will put an 
end to the vicious and wholly aitificial state of things existing under 
the piesent type of Treasmy organization, but will substitute for it a 
helpful system whereby definite governmental authouty, closely 
mfoinied concerning banking conditions ami constantly in touch with 
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the development of ciedit m all paits of the countij, will be in control 
of an enormous mass of fluid resoutces winch it can transfei by 
normal methods throng*!! the oidinar> channels of trade from one part 
of the country to another, as conditions warrant, or, better still, can 
direct the^ flow of this mass of resomces now here and now there, as 
circumstances call for it The process will be conducted with knowl- 
edge of the highest order and will be free of the difficulties which 
have heietofore beset the making of Tieasury deposits It will be 
similar in operation to the function that is perfoinied by the cential 
banking institutions of foreign countries and will be carried out by 
exactly similar methods save that, because the authoiities m chaige of 
it are not hampered by commeicial motives and aie not interested 
more in one part of the country than m another, they will be able to 
do the work without any of the interfering considerations of private 
profit which fiequently prevent the operations of a cential banking 
institution from being carried on solely in the public interest In the 
best sense of the word, the Government will be completely “out of the 
banking business’" and in the best and pioper sense of the word it will 
be in that business, neither under the necessity of interfeiing with 
noimal trade operations nor of artificially intei posing to bolster up 
weak banks m any part of the country 

Banking Facilities for Forfign Trade 

It has long been a ground of complaint that the national banking 
system provided no adequate means for the establishment of American 
banks in foreign countries This criticism has had some warrant, and 
m view of the rapidly expanding foreign trade of the United States 
it IS deemed wise to make propei provision for banking machinery 
in foreign countries which shall be closely controlled by home insti- 
tutions The bill proposed by the National Monetary Commission 
sought tQ accomplish this end by providing for the cieation of a special 
type of institutions to be organized by national banks as stockholdeis 
and to engage in operations abroad The committee is ot the opinion 
that no such elaborate mechanism is necessary, but tliat every good 
purpose of the monetaiy commission plan can be attained by the adop- 
tion of the plan it has pi oposed, which consists essentially of provision 
for th^ establishment of foreign blanches by exJisting national banks 
when such have an adequate capital for the kind of work in 

which tiiey* propose to engage and are found iJy th6 Federal reserve 
board to be in proper condition for undertaking such an enterprise 
The proposed plan is simple and, it is believed^ sufficiently elective for 
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the purpose Undei it natioual banking institutions will be in position 
to create branch offices at such foreign points as they may deem l)est» 
assigning to tlieni a due share of capital and conducting their affairs 
separate from those, of the home office m older that there may be no 
difficulty in ascertaining at any moment the distribution of the business 
of the institution It is believed that with the extension of national- 
bank powers which is piovided foi in the present act, such branches 
of national banks would be amply able to meet tlie reqmiements of 
their clientele wherever it might be necessaiy for them to opeiate 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIV 

Letter of Secretary Bryan to Representative Gi CoNcrRNiNO 
Interlocking Directorates 

Department of State 
Washington 

August 2Zi 1913* 

Honorable Carter Glass, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington 
My dear Mr Glass — 

Replying to youi inquiiy, I beg to say that I have foi many ^ years 
advocated a law preventing the duplicating of directorates While the 
pi*ihciplc applies to banks as well as to trusts — although, 1 think, m a 
less degree — ^the plan has been considered mainly as a means of deal- 
ing With the tfrust evil — in fact, it is a part of the anti-trust plank of 
the Baltimore platform Competition can be effectively prevented 
where the same men act as directors of competing companies, T am as 
much m favor of the remedy now as I was when I began to advocate 
it, in fact, more so, because recent dis'closures have given further 
proof of the emplo}Tnent of this means of eliminating competition, but 
I do not think it wise to make it a part of the pending curreiicy bill. 
In attempting to vsecure remedial legislation, care must be taken not to 
overload a good measure with amendments, however good those amend- 
ments may be in themselves' A boat may be sunk if you attempt to 
make it carry too much, however valuable the merchandise A Wll is 
usually the resultoC compVomise, the President and Secretary McAdOo, 
in conjunction witii^Jthe Chairmen of tfie Currency Cdrti^ittees trf* t 
House and Senate, hkve formulated a tentative tneasutej' It was^pte- 
paied after extended investigation and a coinpatison of vrews It 
embodies certain provisions of great importance and is, i bcKeve, 
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fundamentally sound The provision in regaid to the Government 
issue of the notes to be loaned to the banks is tlie fii st triumph of the 
people 111 connection with curieiicy legislation in a generation It is 
liard to ovei -estimate the value of this feature of the bill In the 
second place, the bill piovides foi Government control of the issue of 
this money — ^that is, control through a board composed of Govern- 
ment officials selected by the President with the approval of the Senate 
This IS anothei distinct triumph for the people, one without which the 
Government issue of the money would be largely a barren victory 
The third provision in this bill which I regard as of the first impor- 
tance is the one permitting state banks to share with national banks 
the advantages of the cuirency system proposed 

These three provisions are, to my mind of such transcendent 
importance that I am relatively but little concerned as to the details of 
the bill I do not mean to say that the details are unimportant, but 
whatever mistakes may be made 111 detail can be corrected easily and 
soon — a wrong step m a matter of principle would be more difficult 
to retiace Theie aie doubtless differences of opinion over matters 
of detail, and it was to adjust these that the caucus was held, but I 
take It for gi anted that no one who is leally in favor of the bill will 
permit a diffeience of opinion on a matter of detail to lead him to 
jeopardize the bill 

The papers have in a few cases repotted Members of Congress as 
presenting views which were alleged to be mine I do not know to 
what extent these reports may exaggerate what has been said and 
done but you are authorized to speak for me and say that I appreciate 
so profoundly the services rendered by the President to the people in 
the stand that he has taken on the fundamental principles involved, 
that I am with him on all the details If my opinion has influence 
with any one who is called upon to act on this measure, I am willing 
to assume full responsibility for what I do when I advise him to 
stand by the President and assist in securing the passage of this 
measure at the earliest possible moment I am sure that the Presi- 
dent will be ready to join in making any change in detail that can be 
made to advantage, and being sure of his singleness of purpose, I am 
willing to leave to future action the correction of any provision which 
he may now regard as essential to the plan and purpose of the bilL 

Congratulating you upon the splendid manner ip which you have 
presented the merits of this bill, I am 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) W. J, BnvAN. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE PROVISIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

ACT 


General Status of Bill 

The Federal Reserve Act m the form in which it was 
placed before the House of Representatives may be regarded 
as the first definite draft of the measure and as such is entitled 
to careful analysis It would be worthy such analysis in any 
case, but specially careful scrutiny is worth while m view of 
the misunderstandings and even misrepresentations which have 
centered around the subsequent history of the measure 

Such misunderstandings relate not only to the content of 
the original measure itself but also to the question whether 
the act was or was not materially modified by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, by the Senate itself, or by 
the later conference committee between the two Houses In 
the Appendix to the present volume it has been thought wise 
to collect several of the principal drafts of the measure in order 
that there may be no question on this point Comparison of 
them, howevei, involves detailed and painstaking study if 
their essential features are to be thoroughly understood It is 
thought best to present herewith as a part of the treatment, 
therefore, a general outline analysis of the content of the 
Reserve Act in the form m which it had been passed upon by 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency, and to make 
later references to such changes as may have been introduced 
m the text, employing the analysis of this chapter as a basis 
of comparison, thus avoiding the necessity of more lengthy 
explanations and repetitions at later points in the volume In 
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preparing this chapter the House Committee’s report on the 
Federal Reserve Act/ which was originally written by the 
author and published as thus prepared, has been used nearly 
verbatim as the basis of description 

Section i 

Section I created a shoit title which may be used for convenience’ 
sake in the future in referring to the act It needs no discussion 

Section 2 

Section 2 piovided foi the districting of the country and for the 
organization of a reserve bank in each such district These two 
topics may be discussed separately, it being prefaced that the pur- 
pose of the pioposed bill is to substitute for the national currency 
associations of the Aldrich- Vreeland law a senes of reserve banks to 
be organized in independent districts and to do m a better and more 
continuous way the services which had been expected of the currency 
associations themselves 

It has been explained that the purpose of any thoiough banking 
legislation must necessarily be the creation of a means for rediscount- 
ing existing paper and for furnishing either a bank credit or an elastic 
and reliable bank-note issue as the medium by which such discounts 
may be afforded Without going more into the theory of this propo- 
sition, already thoroughly well covered, it may be stated that the 
medium through which the bill proposed to attain these ends is the 
organization of a reserve bank to be entitled a '^Federal reserve bank” 
m each one of the Federal reserve districts to be established as provided 
m section 2 In briefest terms, then the reserve bank in each district 
will do for existing banks what an ordinary bank does for its cus- 
tomers , that is to say, it will hold their surplus funds, furnish them 
loans, offset their payments and receipts, and supply them witli die 
means of making remittances In broad theory there will be no dif- 
ference between the services performed by the reserve banks or bank 
and tliose performed by the existing banks foi individual customers 
Unless it be true that the reseive banks are granted some special 
privilege or lelationship to the Governnient diere will be no reason 
wliy they should not be organized upon the same basis and for the same 
geneial purposes as existing banks Indeed, with one 01 two niinoi 
modifications of existing law they could be so organized under the 
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present na,txonal bank act It is to be noted that some national banks 
now organiifed and doing business in the larger cities perfoim in a 
measuie vety much the same functions for smallei banks which do 
business with them that it is now proposed to have the reserve hanks 
to be organized undei this act do foi the banks that aie to be then 
constituent stockholders The existing banks winch peifotm this 
function do it foi piofit, and when oppoitunity offers make exorbitant 
returns for themselves on the transactions they enter into The pio- 
posed reserve banks are to be cooperative institutions, rendering their 
service foi the good of all the bankfe that are stockholdeis in them, 
as well as for that of the public, while the Government is to get the 
excess profits of the institutions The detailed functions of the reserve 
banks can be best brought out m connection with subsequent sections, 
where they are dealt with more elaborately 

It is evident that before the different banks can be oiganized and 
placed It must be decided where they are to be placed and how large 
are to be the districts in which they shall operate For reasons which 
are already partly apparent and will be made more so as the discus- 
sion goes on, one such bank 111 a district is all that is needed or could 
profitably or properly be organized there This necessitates care in 
choosing the locations and fixing the size of the disti icts, Two funda- 
mental considerations are sought in performing this work 

1 To provide each section of the country that constitutes a geo- 
graphical and business unit with a reserve bank to serve its local 
banks and hold their reserves, making the districts sufficiently numer- 
ous to enable each such section to feel that its wants are met by its 
own local reserve institution undei its own control At the same 
time It IS recognized that the districts should not be made so small 
as to cut the capital of the leserve institutions to a figure that would 
malce them weak 

2 To see to it that reset ve banks are given a capitalization that 
will enable them to do what they are designed to do and are so 
situated as to avoid any shock to business enterpnse resulting from 
the shifting of bank reserves from existing banks to the new reserve 
banks m the way outlined m the present bill 

It IS believed that the fijtmg of the exact number of banks and the 
delimitation of the districts are points that can only be exactly met 
after careful investigation by a properly qualified body appointed for 
that purpose It has, however, been thought wise to fix the minimum 
nunibei of such banks to be established in order that in passing the 
law tlie community may be assuied of adequate provision for its needs. 
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It IS ptopei to say fiankly that much diffeience of opinion as to the 
numbei of such ])anks has been expiessed, some placing the desited 
nuinbei as high as 50, otheis as low as 3 Those who advocate the 
largei number think that theie should be one such bank in piactically 
every leseive city, on the ground that the reset ve cities of the piesent 
day owe their existence to a definite need which has resulted ui their 
establishment, and that this need ought to be lecognized undei such 
legislation as may be passed Those who advocate the smaller nurp- 
ber think that the banks should be created in central leserve cities only 
They say that tliese central reserve cities are now the ultimate holders 
of leseives and that if they alone had the leserve banks proposed to 
be organized under this act there would be very little friction or diffi- 
culty in passing from the existing regime to the proposed plan 

The Committee on Banking and Cuiiency finds itself Unable to 
$ide with eithei of these groups of thinkers It believes that the 
number of reserve banks to be cieated ought to be large enough to 
meet the reasonable needs of the country and should not be so small 
as to play into the hands of those whp want to establish a very high 
degree of centralization. It also thinks that the reserve banks should 
be few enough m numbei to make them really independent institu- 
tions, likely to look to one another for aid ‘ only under emergency con- 
ditions, and hence not in danger of being controlled by pthei reserve 
banks It has therefore fixed the minimum number of reserve banks 
at 12 This number has however not been arrived at from theoretical 
considerations solely, but also as a result of the following data 

1 The committee has asked a considerable number of bankers their 
views as to the proper number of such institutions Many of these 
bankers were questioned during the hearings of last winter Among 
them were Messis A Hepburn, who thought that if such a plan 
were adopted the number should be one in each clearing-house distnpt 
(hearings, p 10) , Sol. Wexler, who thought that the numbei should 
be about 15 (heatings, p 623) , Victor Mprawetz, who fixed the num- 
bei at X in each clearing-house district (hearings, p 48) , Sir Edmupd 
W'alker, who thought the number might run as high as 20 (hearings, 
p 666) , and others* Mr J V Farwell, a well-known merchant of 
Chicago, suggested 5 to 7 as the number (hearings^^ p 452). 

2 Experience under the Aldrich- Vreeland law hgs resulted m the 
organization of 18 currency associations 

a The Aldrich bill, so called, or National Monetary CommissiQU 
biH, provided foi a central reserve association with 15 branches, or 16 
banking institutions, open to the banking public, m.ajl* 
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4 Examination of tlie piesent bank capital of the country shows 
that the nuinbet of banks on the basis of capital conti ihutioii could not 
well be in excess of T2 oi 15 if the capitalization of the leseive banks 
themselves was to be sulficiently stiong to make them effective 
Assuming that the total capital of the national banks to-day is some- 
what over 1, 000, 000, 000, and assuming fuither that State hanks 
possessing a capitalization of one-half that amount weie admitted to 
the pioposed institutions, it might be estimated that these Federal 
1 eserve banks would be owned by banks with an aggi egate capitaliza- 
tion of $1,500,000,000 It will be shown later in the present discus- 
sion that the capitalization contribution to be exacted of each bank 
IS 10 per cent of its present capital lhat would make a total capi- 
talization for the proposed reserve institutions of $150,000,000 As- 
suming that this amount was contributed and that there were 12 
such institutions, their average capitalization would be $12,500,000, 
which is believed to be ample to meet the needs of the communities 
represented If it should be roughly assumed that one-third of the 
proposed banks would be near the lower limit of $5,000,000 capitaliza- 
tion, this might mean live reserve banks with a gross capitalization of 
$25,000,000, five reserve banks with an average capitalization of, say, 
$7,500,000 and a gross of about $37,500,000, so that there would be 
left five with a gross capitalization of $87,500,000, or an average of 
$17,500,000 It IS probable that as New York City already possesses 
two banks of $25,000,000 capital each,^while her banking resources 
are very large otherwise, the hank of the New York district might be 
given a capitalization of $30,000,000 01 $35,000,000, in which case the 
other four banks belonging to the group of large institutions might 
have an aveiage capitalization of $13,000,000 apiece These figtnes 
are all purely tentative and are merely intended to represent the way 
m which the districting might operate Further attention can be 
given to the subject of districting and its effect upon the banks in 
connection with the study of the reserve section of the bill, which 
will be taken up somewhat later in this discussion It is undoubtedly 
true that the proposal to create as many as I2 reserve banks will 
receive very sharp criticism from banking interests which are desirous 
that there shaH'be as high a degree of centralization as possible in the 
new system, while it is also thought probable that the proposed num- 
ber will be sharply attacked by others who think that tlie 12 is by no 
means enough to give all portions of the country a chance to be fairly 
lepresented and adequately heard in connection with the rediscounting 
of jidpei The figure fiked has, however, been the re^^hlt of careful 
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study and the committee feels entne confidence 111 its approximate 
coirectness ft recognizes that in the futuie as the countiy grows 
there will be need of an inci easing numbei of reserve banks, and 
therefore the powei is given to create more such banks in the future 
as occasion requires 

Inasmuch as no machinery is in existence for the cieation of such 
banks, and inasmuch as the process of districting the country can not 
be described in any hard and fast mannei, it has been deemed best to 
leave this analysis of business conditions for which there aie at pres- 
ent no adequate statistics within reach, to a committee including the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, and the Comptrollei 
of the Currency In order that they may do their work correctly 
and successfully it will be necessaiy for them to ascertdin with care 
the business connections of each of the principal cities of the country 
in order that the districts m which such cities aie located may be 
properly shaped in a way that will not alter the piesent course of 
exchange and interbank remittances The task thus prescribed may 
be one of some considerable length, and therefore it has been deemed 
best to leave the establishment of the details and the fixing of dates 
for organization to the judgment of the committee in question, sub- 
ject only to the provision that m general it shall be completed within 
a reasonable time Inasmuch as the work of making the distribution 
and apportionment of banks by districts will involve some expense, 
it is proposed to assign a moderate sum to cover the cost of travel, 
employment of expert assistance, etc 

Section 3 

Section 3 relates to stock issues, and divides the share capital into 
shares of $100 This unit is adopted because it corresponds to the 
unit of share capital m the national banking system, and is there- 
fore an easy basis for computation of the share capital which a given 
bank will be required under the act to take out The fact that it has 
been determined to have the share capital of the Federal reserve banks 
bear a fixed relationship to and be subscribed by the existing banks of 
the country makes it necessary to piovide some means of recognizing 
the growth of the system or its shrinkage, as the case may be The 
second clause of section 3, therefore, calls for the increase of the 
capital stock of the Federal reserve bank accoiding as the amount of 
capital in the system increases and is deci eased by a converse piocess 
This means that no Federal leserve bank would evei have a fixed 
capital, ?ince that capital might easily change almost fTopi day to day, 
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The fact remains that the capital would be a fixed petcentag^e of that 
held by the membei banks, while in view of the latei piovisions of 
the act it is believed that the amount of this capital could be easily 
ascei tamed at any moment and the payments to wilhdiawint? banks 
be made without any set lous difficulty 

A second featuie of section 3 is the provision that each Federal 
reserve bank may establish branch offices subject to the regulations 
of the Federal reserve board not to exceed one foi each $500,000 
capital of the stock of each Fedeial reserve bank Aftei due study 
it has been required that such blanches should be established only in 
the district m which the Federal reserve bank is located Branches 
of different Federal reserve banks will, therefoie, not compete with 
one another, but will be simply offices established for the convenience 
of the member banks, facilitating then lelations with the Federal 
reserve bank m which they are stockholders The question may fairly 
be raised whether a Federal leseive bank should be allowed to estab- 
lish one office m each of the other Federal reserve districts should it 
so desire, but aftei due consideration it has not been deemed desirable 
to permit such an extension of the powei to create branches 

Section 4 

Section 4 provides foi the incorporation and organiration of the 
Federal reserve banks under the conditions already outlined m the 
preceding section Fundamentally the puipose of the section is to 
authorize the incorporation of such a reserve bank in each district 
with powers precisely analogous to those of national banks except m 
so far as altered by the act itself. The organization, officers, and the 
like of the reserve banks will under the terms of this section be the 
same as those of the national institutions There is no reason why 
any important distinction as to type of organization should be drawn 
or exist between the typical reserve bank and the typical natiortat 
bank This is worthy of special note because of the claim that 
Federal reserve agents, whose functions will presently be described, 
would practically be the active managers of the reserve banks. They 
would in fact be chairmen of the boards pf directors, but as in the case 
of national banks such a chairmanship might be more or less active, 
according as the bank itself chose to determine 

The first clause of section 4 provides that a "sufficient number'* of 
banks having made and filed with the comptroller a certificate, etc, 
shall thereupon be organized As was piovided in section a, the 
minimum capital of a reserve bank is to be * $5,000,000, so that the 
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sufficient number lefeired to would mean m practice banks having a 
joint capitalization of at least $50,000,000 The sections of the national 
banking act referred to as defining the powers of the banks in ques- 
tion aie those which state generally the limitations upon the func- 
tions of national banks and the rights and authority vested in them 
The final provision of the first paragiaph of the section giving to 
the Federal reserve bank a chaiter life of 20 yeais is the same as 
the corresponding provision of the national bank act The power of 
Congress to dissolve the bank at an earlier date if desiied is likewise 
identical with the power reserved to Congress in national banks 

In dealing with the organization of the leseive banks the bill pro- 
posed by the committee has sought in section 4 to furnish a demo- 
cratic representation of the several institutions which are members 
and stockholders of a reserve bank To this end, the diiectorate is 
divided into three classes, each consisting of thiee members, while the 
stockholder banks are similarly divided into thiee groups or classes 
The bill pro\ides that the election of one membei of class A and one 
member of class B shall be intrusted to each one of the groups into 
which the stockholding banks are subdivided As it is lequired that 
each of the banking groups thus created shall contain approximately 
one-third of the number of banks in the district, it is clear that the 
banks comprising oiie-third of such capitalization would have a rep- 
resentative of theii own m class A and also m class B It might well 
be that the one-third in any given district would include a very 
small number of banks and that the directoi in question would thus 
be the representative of but few institutions This, however, is 
deemed far better than to permit of the general choice of directors by 
all banks voting indiscriminately, it being the belief of the committee 
that by the method proposed each group of banks will preserve its 
autonomy and secure due hearing on the boaid of directors 

SiecTiON 5 

Section 5 deals entirely with the method of increasing and decreas- 
ing the capital stock of Federal reserve banks and the effect thereon 
of corresponding changes in the stock of member banks The gen- 
eral purpose is to requiie member banks to pay additional pro rata 
subscriptions as they increase their capital stock and to permit them to 
withdraw capita) subscnptions in the same mannei as they reduce their 
capital , or, m case they go out of business entirely through failure 01 
liquidation to permit them to withdraw the cash paid in, assuming, of 
course, that there has been no loss sufficient to impair the capital of 
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the reserve bank Sliouid such a loss occur the reserve bank would 
piesumably have called sufficient of the unpaid subscriptions to restore 
Its capital to the original amount, in which case the withdiawal of a 
sum equal to the original cash paid subscription would simply give the 
bank what it put in in the first place, the loss meanwhile having been 
borne by its contribution made on call The piohibition upon the 
tiansfer or hypothecation of shares in a Federal leserve bank, is of 
course, necessary in order to prevent the reserve bank from ceasing to 
be a democratic organization composed of members contributing m a 
like pro rata proportion of their actual available cash resources Anv 
other plan might result m the concentration of share ownership in a 
few hands The intent of the bill is to have all banks vote alike at 
elections and as a preliminary requirement to enforce the retention of 
equal percentage of capital by each in the business of Federal reserve 
banks 

S]^CTION 6 

Section 6 is complementary to section 5 and merely pi ovules for the 
treatment of the stock of Federal reserve banks belonging to membei 
banks which become insolvent The fundamental idea m it is that of 
intrusting the Federal reserve bank with the function m the case of 
failure of deducting from the original amount of the failed bank’s 
subscriptions any debts or claims due from said insolvent bank to the 
reserve bank and paying the rest to the receiver of the failed bank 
This, in effect, gives the reserve bank a prior hen upon the assets of a 
failed membei bank up to the amount of its cash-paid subscription, 
which of course is a carrying out of the principle involved m requiring 
the member banks to subsenbe 20 per cent, although they pay up but 
10 per cent of their cash capital as a contribution to the stock of the 
Federal reserve bank of which they are members 

SECTION 7 

In section 7 it is provided that the division of eainmgs of Federal 
reset ve banks shall be such as to give to the Government a due share 
of the proceeds of the banking operation after what is considered a 
fair remuneration for Federal reseive banks themselves has been pro- 
vided It is also sought to devote the shaie of earnings going to the 
Government to the 1 eduction of the public debt In general the process 
of dividing the eaimngs is divisible into three stages under this section: 

(«) The first step m the piocess of dividing the proceeds of the 
banking opetation is that of giving to the subscribing banks which 
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own the stock of the Federal reserve banks a due retuin for the use of 
Ihetr funds This, after due consideration, has been fixed at 5 per 
cent — a rate of dividend which however, is to be cumulative This 
should not be confused, as has been done by some critics of the pro- 
posed bill with a rate of 5 per cent from the capital of the banks 
The banks, of course, will not set aside a pait of their capital for this 
subscription but will devote a part of their current funds to it The 
real question then is whether the rate of 5 per cent represents about 
the normal rate of return from current bank investments Consider- 
ing the high character of the security offered we are of the opinion 
that It does do so 

(b) The second step in disposing of the earnings is that of the 
accumulation of the surplus While it is not supposed that the Federal 
reserve banks will incur severe losses, on account of their conservative 
nature and the auspices under which they are to be cained on, it is 
believed that the accumulation of a surplus to furnish an increased 
source of banking capital for the reserve banks, and so frr as practi- 
cable to obviate any necessitv of calling foi any of the unpaid balances 
of the original capital subscriptions is highly desirable One half of 
all net earnings after attending to the claims of the 5 per cent cumula- 
tive dividend is therefoie to be devoted to the surplus until the said 
surplus amounts to 20 per cent of the capital of the bank The remain- 
ing one-half is to be divided in the proportion of three-fifths to the 
Government and two-fifths to the bank's stockholders in the ratio of 
their average balances with the Federal reserve bank for the preceding 
year It will be observed that this introduces a new principle of dis- 
tribution of earnings not based upon relative ownership of capital 
stock More will be said of this point very shortly 

(c) The third and final step m disposing of the earnings relates to 
the distribution after surplus has been fully provided for Section 7 
would give three-fifths of all earnings after the surplus is taken care 
of to the Government and two-fifths to the member banks in propor- 
tion to their annual average balances as before 

It 18 worth while to consider with some care what this plan of dis- 
tribution would signify Assume for the sake of argument that the 
rate of earning of the Federal reserve banks is about identical with 
that reported by the comptroller for the national banks of the coun- 
try, or, roughly, 9 per cent Taking 9 per cent as the figure, this would 
mean that with a total capital of $100,000,000 the earnings for the first 
year would 'be $9,000,000 Of this sum, $5,000,000 would be required 
for the dividend requirements, This would leave $4,000,000, of which 
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$2,000,000 would be carried to surplus and the leinaming^ $2,000,000 
Viould be divided as afoiesaid ni the pioportion ot $r, 200, 000 for the 
Government and $800,000 foi the stockholding banks It is, of course, 
impossible to state exactly how the division between the stockholding 
banks would finally turn out, since it can not be definitely slated what 
balances they would carry with the reserve hanks 

Thi$ GovERNMnm's Sharif 

It has frequently been asked why the Government should be allowed 
to share in the earnings of Federal reserve banks at all • There are 
two reasons of conspicuous and obvious character why it should do 
so ( I ) It vests the Federal reserve banks with the sole and exclusive 
function of note lending, from which all other banks are debarred, 
(2) it places the public funds with the Federal reserve banks to an 
amount certainly vastly larger than that of any other depositor and 
equal to the combined deposits of large groups of banks The dis- 
tribution of earnings upon the basis of deposit balances would give 
to the Government a large share of the profits in any case and when 
the present national-bank notes shall have been replaced by Federal 
reserve notes it is obvious that the function of note issue will result m 
a large volume of earnings which the Federal reserve banks could not 
enjoy were they to share this power with other banking institutions 
To a substantial share m this earning, leaving for the reserve banks 
only a fair compensation for their services m taking out the notes, the 
public IS evidently entitled. 

The provision that the earnings of Federal reserve banks m so far 
as paid to the Government shall be regularly devoted to the reduction 
of the bonded indebtedness of the United States is manifestly a proper 
tise of the income m view of the fact that the Government has incurred 
an additional interest charge upon its outstanding bonds for the pur- 
pose of persuading the banks to surrendei their twos from time to 
time or at the end of 20 years for the purpose of converting the twos. 
By gradually applying the earnings received by the Government to the 
reduction of the outstanding bonds, selecting those that are available 
for circulation, it will be possible to maintain a moderate market de- 
mand for the bonds and at the same time to effect a gradual reduction 
of the outstanding indebtedness as well as, of course, a corresponding 
reduction of interest charges thereon 

Attention should also be given to the proviston exempting Federal 
reserve banks and the stock held therein by member banks from iS 
classes of taxation, save such taxation as may be imposed upon the 
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real estate held by these banks In view of the increasing buiden of 
taxation and of the Fedeial income-tax law, which now furnishes an 
additional draft upon net earnings, this exemption is likely to prove 
of material importance, since it amounts to an exemption ot a cor- 
responding pioportion of the funds of member banks from the pay- 
ment of taxes to which they would otherwise be subjected 

Section 8 

The essential featuies of section 8 are 

1 The grant of a year’s time within- which existing national banks 
may make up their minds whether or not to take out stock in Federal 
reserve banks under the pi ovisions of the proposed bill , and 

2 The provision that in the event of an adverse decision on this 
subject such national banks as may reach a decision of that character 
shall be dissolved the remedies now provided by law against such a 
dissolved bank shall not be impaired 

This in effect means that every national bank now in existence 
must within a year either (a) take out stock m a Fedeial reserve 
hank, (b) become a State bank under State laws, 01 (c) leave the 
business entirely It is evident that any measure of legislation w^iich 
imposes substantial responsibilities and burdens upon banks will be 
opposed by some of them, and tliat unless they are required to assume 
their duties to the community, they will if they are permitted to make 
a voluntary clioice between then piesent condition and tiiat proposed 
foi them, elect to continue., as at present No matter how advan- 
tageous a plan proposed by Congress might be, many banks would 
refuse to go into it out of sheer inertia This was the condition of 
affairs found by experience ^to exist at the time when the national 
banking act was first adopted, and it will be repeated to-day if the 
whole matter of assuming the new 1 esponsibilities prescribed by law 
IS left optional with the banks In view of the "fact that the banks 
have then own remedy in their own hands, m that they may reclxarter 
under State laws if they desire, the measure recommended m section 8 
is deemed entirely pioper, not to say indispensable The committee 
does not Mieve that it is the piovince of Congress to bribe or induce 
the banks to enter the new system, but rather to lay do>yn equitable 
cilwwHtiofts and then to lequiie their acceptance, 

^ . / / - ^ ‘ , 

OJF 

has been said by opponents of flie proposed bill with «te£ereuoe 
to ^ the question of tliey call ''compulsion” By this is 
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the requirement of the bill that national banks bhall subscube to the 
stock of the Federal leseive banks of the districts m winch they aic 
situated, or if they do not choose to do so shall leave the national 
bankmc^ system by sunenderm^ then chaiteis A few persons have 
been disposed to contend that there was some illegality or “uncon- 
stitutionality*’ m this section of the measure — a claim which is teadilv 
dispelled by refening to existing legislation beaiing upon the powei 
of Congress regarding the amendment 01 lepeal of corporate chat- 
ters Those who complain of this provision, however, need not be 
dealt with simpl> upon technical legal grounds, as the subject has 
a very much bioader beaiing, and ^\<e believe? that there is no one 
who would wish to visit any hardship or injustice to the banks sim- 
ply because Congiess was within its legal rights m so doing The 
general considerations which make it entiiely wariantable for Con- 
gress to impose certain burdens upon banking institutions as condi- 
tions precedent to the grant of national charters to such institutions 
are quite evident They appear m all of the various moie or less 
stringent and oneious conditions laid down m the national-bank act 
for the guidance of the conduct of banking associations They are also 
seen in the restrictions imposed by practically all foreign Governments 
upon the conduct of the banking institutions under their jurisdiction 
The Government, in gi anting to such banks the power and privilege 
to operate under the protection and with the piestige of chaiters ema- 
nating from Itself, naturally is authorized to make these privileges 
contingent upon the acceptance of such conditions as it may deem best 
Nor is the argument solely to be rested upon these considerationvS 
The proposed bill will ultimately place the banks of the country upon 
a far nioie liberal basis than that accorded to them by existing law 
This may be demonstrated, among other methods, m the following 
way By the terms of the national banking act banks must, m ordei 
to become national banks, purchase and deposit with the Treasurer of 
the United States Goveinment bonds as security foi circulation Tins 
requuenient is nominally 25 per cent of capitalization for banks up 
to $150,000 capital and $50,000 for all above that level. In teahty 
the requirement is much stiongei than this, ,,inasmuch as no notes 
can be taken out without a deposit of Goveinment bonds behind them 
Inasmuch as the supplying of notes is absolutely necessary if the banks 
are to meet the needs of their customers even ni a moderate degree, the 
proper measure of the burden imposed on them by this requirement is 
the volume of the bonds that they have purchased As is shown else- 
where 111 the piesent report, this volume of bonds is now something like 
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$750,000,000, or veiy nearly tin ee-quai tei s of the capital stock of the 
banks The pioposed bill arranges fot releasing the banks from tins 
requiied investment and substitutes in lieu of it a required investment 
equal to 10 pei cent of then capital (paid up), 01 not to exceed $105,- 
000,000 This IS 'one-seventh of the amount now invested in bonds 
Inasmuch as the pioposed bill allows the conversion ot existing 2 per 
cent bonds into threes at the late of 5 per cent pei annum, while it 
gives the banks a yeai within which to enter the proposed reserve 
banks as stockholdei s, it is evident that within one year from the latest 
date set foi the subsci iptions to the capital stock a bank owning bonds 
equal to capital would have b^en able to obtain through conveision and 
sale of its securities an amount equal to the required investment in 
capital 

The answer may be made to this statement that the earnings upon 
the investment in bank stock are unreasonably and uniiecessai ily small 
How much they will be is of course a matter of opinion, since no one 
can predict the actual profits of the Fedeial leserve banks It is, how- 
evei, worthy of note that even if the earnings were only 5 per cent they 
would be m excess of the estimated earnings deiived from national 
bank-note issues, which ha\e been notoriously unprofitable for a good 
while The banks receive the 2 per cent on their bond investment and 
the cuirent rate of interest on their notes (provided they can keep them 
in cii culation ) , but they are obliged to beai the expenses of eiigiav- 
mg and printing, redemption, etc , so that it has long been axiomatic 
that the piofits on bank-note cii culation were very small — so small that 
many banks have taken out few notes, some even holding their 1 equired 
minimum of bonds without taking out any cm rency From this show- 
ing it is evident that the idea of ^‘compulsion,” instead of beinq a novelty 
IS a \eiy old one as well as one that is widely accepted among civilized 
countries to-day, while the seventy and degiee of the compulsion as to 
the use of the bank’s current funds entailed by the pioposed bill is veiy 
much less than that involved in the piovisions of the present national 
bank act There is in fact no leasonable basis foi the complaint 
with regard to compulsion National banks aftei the passage of the 
proposed bill will be freer, more able to dispose of their funds as they 
choose, and fai less subject to seiious inter feience with then legitimate 
use of icsomces than they ate to-day 

SiscnoN 9 

Section 9 IS a general pei mission to any State bank to become a 
national bank and theieby to become eligible upon the same terms 
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as national banks foi mcmbcisliip in a Fcdeial lesoive liank <is a 
stockboldci The piovi^ions follow substantially the lines now laid 
down in the national banking act with icfeience to Ibc <.onveisioii 
of State Iianks into national institutions and need no consideiable 
comment, hems;’ lepcated heie foi the sake of making plain the con- 
ditions undei which such conveision may occur subsequent to the 
passasie of this act, that theie may be no reasonable doubt in let^aid 
to the matter, and that it may be certain under precisely what teims 
and conditions State banks may make the transfer required 

Section jo 

After much examination of the subject, it has been deemed best by 
the committee to permit State banks to become members, n e, stock- 
holdeis m Fedeial reseive banks, without themselves becoming national 
banks This concession has been determined upon partly from the 
standpoint of the banks themselves and partly from that of the new 
system The success of the new system would be veiy largely in- 
fluenced by Its extent and scope If it becomes practically inclusive 
of all the banks of the country that aie in strong condition, its oppor- 
tunity for service will be much gi eater than it could otherwise be On 
the other hand, the committee has doubted whether, from the standpoint 
of the banks themselves, it would be acting faiily were it to debar 
them from membership in the new concerns 

It has been plain, however, that inasmuch as State banks are 
organized under different codes of legislation it w^oulcl be unfair to 
permit banks to become stockholdeis m the reserve banks and to 
enjoy the advantages open to national banks which are stockholders 
unless such banks were subject to practically as high a standard of 
banking requnement as the national banks with which they compete* 
It has been felt that the particulars m which greatest care should be 
exercised on this score aie (a) capital and (^) reserves The funda- 
mental idea of section lo is to lequire compliance with the teims 
of the bill and of the national banking act as a condition antecedent to 
the holding stock m a leserve bank by any State bank This does not 
altogether place the State banks upon the same basis as the national* 
inasmuch as they aie not thus subjected to the same regpilations with 
respect to investments and general business It is believed, however, 
that the principal requirements will thus be met and that the provisions 
of the section are about as fat as the measure can leasonably go with 
certainty of being held legal and at the same time of proving feasible 
and available m practice As a necessary power in connection with 
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this question of membership section 10 confers upon the Federal leseive 
board the powei to establish by-laws for the general government of itb 
conduct in acting upon applications made by State institutions, while it 
intrusts to the boaid the powei to approve applications when pioper or 
to suspend banking associations fi om membership when the provisions 
of the act are violated, and to secure the cancellation and retirement of 
their stock, letuinmg the value thereof to the banks so suspended. 

Section i i 

In this section provision has been made for the creation of a general 
board of control acting on behalf of the National Government for 
the purpose of overseeing the reserve banks and of adjusting the 
banking transactions of one portion of the country, as well as the 
Government deposits therein, to those of other portions The num- 
ber of members of this board has been fixed at seven, aftei careful 
consideration of other possible memberships, and it has been deter- 
mined that the board as thus made up should consist of two distinct 
elements, the one including thiee legular officers of the National Gov- 
ernment, the other four specially appointed officers whose duty it should 
be to devote then whole time to the management of the affairs of the 
reserve banks and the pei f ormance of the duties assigned them under 
the present bill The three officers chosen from the existing staff of 
the Fedeial Government aie to be the Secretary of the Treasmy, the 
Secretary of Agncultuie, and the Comptroller of the Currency It is 
evident that the Tieasuiy Department not only is, but will continue to 
1 ) 6 , a fundamentally important factor in the financial organization of 
the countiy, while the Comptrollei of the Currency, iiiuchaige as he is 
of the national banking system, will be a necessary adjunct in the 
management of the leserve bank system pioposed 111 this bill The 
causes for the selection of the two officers thus named are therefore 
self-evident The Secretaiy of Agriculture had been added because of 
the belief that conditions 111 the producing regions of the country 
would deserve special consideration at the hands of the Federal leserve 
board, the Secretary of Agncultuie being the natural repi esentative 
of the interests of these sections, while it is fuither thought that the 
presence of a member on this board whose direct concerns are not 
primarily those of technical business or banking will be beneficial and 
will give the deliberations of the board a broader chaiacter than they 
would othei wise possess 

The four membeis chosen by the President foi special set vice on 
the Fedei al 1 esei ve boai d will necessai ily be inii usted with the heavier 
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and loutine dutie'i pertaining to this boaid the regulai olnceis of the 
Goveiiiment being natuially engaged in laige degiee m the dischaige 
of then ordinaiy functioiib It is Iheiefore impoitanl to provide fo. 
the piopei choice of the foui oificeis thus called foi Ihe committee 
has thought it wise that thev should be assigned a tolc al)lv long 
tenure, and has accoidingly hxed that tenure at eight ycais pioviding, 
howevei, that the fust appointees shall be lO disliibuted with lespect 
to tenuic of oflice as to bimg about a lotation, so that all members of 
the boaid shall not change at any one time In the second place, it 
has been deemed wise to provide that not more than two of these four 
membeis shall belong to the same political party It can not be too 
emphaticallv staled that the committee legaids the Federal leservc 
board as a distinctly nonpartisan oiganuation whose functions are to 
be wholly divot ced from politics In ordei, howevei, to guaul abso- 
lutely against anv suspicion of political bias or one-sidedness, it has 
been deemed expedient to piovide in the law against a prepondeiance 
of members of one party 

The provision that the President in making his selections shall so 
far as possible select them in otder to repiesent the dififeient geo- 
graphical legions of the country has been insetted in veiy genet al 
language in oidei that, while it might not be minutely mandatoiy, 
It should be the expiessed wish of the Congress that no undue pre- 
pondeiance should be allowed to any one poition of the Nation iit 
the expense of othei portions The piovision, howevei, does not Innd 
the President to any slavish recognition of given geograpliical sections 

Finally, it has been thought wise to insert a provision that at least 
one of the foui pei sons so chosen by the President shall be an expe- 
rienced banker This, of course, does not mean that other membeis 
of the lioard would be inexpenenced m oi ignoiant of hanking On 
the contrary, the assumption is that they would not he chosen unless 
at least toleiably uifoimed in the banking field, and that in all piob- 
ahilitv they would be not only experienced ui banking but men of 
bioad business knowledge and cultuie This, howevei, is a matter 
that , must necessarily be left to the appointive powei, which not only 
should but must, in o^der to give good results, be vested with discre- 
tionary authority sufiicient to enable it to make caieful choice from 
among all of the best material available for such a board It might 
easily be that a man ot high business caliber, thoroughly desirable as 
a niembet of the boaul, would not have had a technical banking experi- 
ence, notwithstanding that he might be well equipped foi the work 
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7 he Compti ollei s of the Cmiencv in limes past ha\e not always been 
bankeis in tlic technical sense, and some of the most ethcient amone: 
them ha\c had least technical expeiience in banking at the time when 
they assumed ohice It is iheiefoie believed safe to vest this whole 
niattei in the hands of the Piesident with laige authority, believing 
that he will be able to use the same cate and disci imi nation that he 
employs m choosing the Supieme Court of the United States Foi 
obvious leasons it is considered wise that eveiy membei of the Federal 
1 esei ve board designated by the Pi csident shall sun ender any banking 
connections he may have had at the lime of his nomination, and toi 
ecjually obvious reasons it is deemed best that the board shall annually 
report to the House of Representatives, thereby establishing a direct 
relationship between the board and the Congress The Piesident is 
authoiized to designate one of the four appointees as manager of the 
Federal reseive boaid and one as "^ice managei, this being deemed 
wisei than to thi ow upon so small a board the duty of selecting execu- 
tive officers fioni among its own membership In designating the 
Secietaiy of the Treasury as ex officio chairman of the Fedeial reseive 
board the bill aims to piescive the general concept of official respon- 
sibility and duty which is fundamental to the conception of diis boaid 
In oidinaiy times the Secrctaxy ot the Tteasurys 1 elation to the board 
would be largely foimal In times of stress or sudden danger he 
might become an active and effective working member of die board 
7 he final paiagiaph of section ii is intended to make the Comp- 
ti oiler of the Cunency in all leopects answeiable to the Federal lesei ve 
bond, tlieieby giving this boa d the piactical connection it needs with 
the national banks of the countiy which ate under the diiect super- 
\ision of the Compti ollei of the Currency 77iis is believed to be 
desnablc, inasmuch as the Compti oiler of the Cuirency, although a 
membei of the Fcdcial leseive boaul bv \irtue of the eaihei pio- 
visions of this section, might otherwise not be held to be answeiable 
to t)ic boaul m his official capacity as the chief of the national banking 
system The paiagraph referred to now makes him responsible to die 
'^Secretaiy of the Iheasury acting as the chan man of the Federal 
leseive lioaicl,” which implies that the board would have powei to 
instruct the comptrollei upon all necessaiy matters, prefeiably thiough 
the chan man, whenever action affecting the national banks in those 
respects in which they are subject to the oversight of the compti ollei 
was called foi 1 he pioviso at the end of the paiagiaph in question, 
how^evei, makes il evident that theie is nothing m this giant of 
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authonty oi in this imposition of i esponsibility to i educe the func- 
tions of the comptiollei as at piesent undei stood or to lendei him less 
amenable than he now is to the Secretaiy of the Tieasurv, who is his 
chief under existing circumstances 

Section 12 

In this section are set forth the basic functions bestowed upon the 
Federal reserve board These are not all the poweis given to the 
board, it having been necessary to distribute vanous othei nnnoi 
grants of authonty throughout the bill in the connection to which such 
grants of authonty specifically relate The provisions of section 12. 
however, covei sufficiently the fundamental authorities bestowed upon 
the reserve boatd These may now be taken up in order 

(a) In paragraph (a) is given the authority to examine the affairs 
of each Federal reseive bank, to require statements and reports, and 
to publish a weekly showing of condition This is substantially the 
same kind of authonty which is to-day exeicised by the Comptroller 
of the Cuirency with lespect to national banks, except that it is more 
constant, close, and intimate as the different nature of the case requn es 
The powers thus bestowed aie identical with those granted to the 
supervising boards in control of the central banks of Europe 

(h) In paragraph (&) is given to the boaid the authonty (i) to 
permit or (2) to require one Federal reserve bank to rediscount the 
discounted prime paper of other reserve banks Much has been said 
of this grant of authority and it therefore deserves careful analysis 
In the first place, it is evident that this power is not different in nature 
from that which is exerted by the head office of a central bank pos- 
sessing several branches Such an office can transfer funds fiom one 
to another, and withdraw the service of one for the service of the 
others It can, moreover, employ the resources of one portion of the 
country foi the advantage of other portions 01 for the purpose of safe- 
guaiding them at critical times if its manageis deem such actions to 
be wisest Those, therefoie, who favor the idea of a central bank 
with a single head office, favor it because it grants just this power 
to dispose of the resouices of the one section for the benefit of 
another, and must in consequence find themselves logically driven to a 
recognition of the view that such authority to tiansfei funds and to 
mass them at points where weakness has been indicated is properly 
to be exerted in the interest of the public. In the proposed bill, the 
sxercise of such a power is subjected to restrictions which would 
nanifesllv and unquestionably make its use sporadic and exceptional, 
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in so far as it resulted ±rom the exercise ot a powei to compel the 
rediscounting of paper by one Federal reseive bank for another 
Section 12, in specific terms, explains that the powei is to be exerted 
only “in time of emergency” and bv a unanimous vote of the reserve 
board It, moreover, imposes a penalty chai ge of from i to 3 per cent 
upon the gi ant of such an accommodation The power is clearly much 
less than that which has been advocated by friends of the central 
bank idea, inasmuch as it suggests an exceptional or occasional resort 
to an expedient which would be the staple of eveiyday business under 
a cential banking plan, such as that proposed by the National Moiie- 
laiy Commission The other side of the function — ^that of permitting 
Federal leserve banks to rediscount for one another — ^has also been 
objected to on the ground that such banks should be allowed to deal 
with one another freely if they choose The committee does not 
concede this view, but believes that the banks should not thus be 
allowed to deal with one another except under oversight, in view of 
their distinct character as reserve holders 

(c) Paragraph (c) grants the Fedeial leserve boatd the power to 
suspend the reseive requiiements of the act for designated periods 
if m Its judgment such action may be deemed wise Theie is nothing 
unusual or 1 evolutionary in this requiiement, it being m practice 
somewhat akin to the power granted the Comptroller of the Currency 
m sectfon 5191, Revised Statutes, where he is practically able to per- 
mit national banks to go below then reseive for 30 days In practice 
this powder is constantly exercised by him subject to Ins judgment 
The power is suggested by the process of “suspending the bank act*' 
in England, and is a desirable administrative function in every case 
where a fixed reserve requiiement is emploved 

(d) The powei to supeivise and regulate the letnenient of Federal 
leserve notes gi anted in tins paragiaph is of couise a necessary 
concomitant to Government contiol of note issues a mattei to be 
discussed in detail m connection with the piovisions for note issue 

(c) Tn paiagiaplis (e), (/), (g), (h), and (1) are conveyed 
powei s which aie largelv self-explanatoi y and about which theie can 
he little 01 no question, granting the general idea of effective Gov- 
ernment ovei sight thiough a Federal reserve boaid or some similar 
orgain/ation 

In view ot the fact that the Fedeial leseive board is vested with 
functions othei than those foimallv enumerated in section 12, it may 
be w'orth while to list the chief powers conferred upon the board by 
the act as follows 
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POWERS OF TIIL FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

To readjust districts created by the organization committee and create 
new ones, acting upon a joint application made by lo of the national banks 
within an existing distiict 

To regulate the cslal)lishnicnt of branches 6t Federal reserve banks 
within Federal reserve distiict m which bank is located 

To designate thicc (class C) of the nine mcmbcis of the board of 
directors of each I^cdcral leserve bank, one of these to be chan man of the 
board with the title of “Federal reserve agent” 

The Federal icseive agent to maintain a local office of the Fcdcial 
reserve board on the premises of the Federal reserve bank He shall make 
regulai reports to Federal reserve board and be its official i cpresentative 
To remove any dnector of class B (business men) if it should appear 
that he does not fairly represent the commcicial, agricultural, or industrial 
interests of his district 

To remove chan man of Federal leserve bank without notice 
To establish by-laws governing applications from State banks and trust 
companies 

“Of the four persons ^ ^ appointed (by the Piesident), one shall 

be designated managei and one vice manager of the Federal reserve boanl ” 
The manager, subject to supervision of the Secietary of the Treasury and 
board, shall be the active managing officer of the Federal lescive boaid 
To levy a semiannual assessment upon the Federal reserve banks for 
estimated expenses for succeeding six months, together with deficit carried 
forward 

To examine at its disci etion the accounts, books, and affairs of each 
Federal rescive bank and lo require such statements and leporls as it may 
deem necessary 

To require, or on application lo permit, a Federal reserve liank lo 
rediscount the paper of any other Federal reserve bank 

To suspend, for a period not exceeding 30 days (and to renew such 
suspension for pciiods not to exceed 15 days), any and every reserve 
lequircmcnt specified m this act 

lo supeivise and regulate the issue and letucment of Trcasui> notes 
to Federal leseive banks 

To add lo the number of cities classified as reseive and central leservc 
cities undei existing law m which national banking associations are subject 
to the reseive lequnements set forth in section 21 of this act, or to reclassify 
existing leserve 01 central reserve cities and to designate the banks therein 
situated as countr> banks, at its disci ction 

To require the removal of officials of Federal reserve banks for mcoin- 
pctency, dereliction of dut3^ fraud, or deceit 

To lequire the willing ofT of doubtful or worthless assets upon the 
books and balance sheets of Fedcial reseive banks 

To suspend the further operations of any Fcdcial reserve bank and 
appoint a receiver Iherefoi 

To perform the duties, functions, or services specified or implied 111 
this act 

To determine or define (subject to stipulations) the characlci of paper 
eligible for discount for mcmhci hanks 

To presciihe regulations for purchase and sale by Federal reserve hanks 
of hankcis* bills, etc 

To 1C view and determine the minimum latc of discount established by 
Federal leservc banks 

To authoiize establishment of branches of Federal reserve hanks in 
foreign couutiics 
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To authorize the issue of Federal reserve Treasury notes 
To receive, through the local Federal reserve agent, applications from 
Federal reserve banks for notes, such applications to be accompanied by 
rediscounted notes for deposit as collateral security 

To require Federal reserve bank to maintain deposit m money of 5 per 
cent of notes issued 

To grant in whole or in part or to reject entirely the application from 
Federal reserve bank for notes 

To establish rate of interest on notes issued 
To prescribe regulations for substitution of collateral 
To make and promulgate regulations governing the transfer of funds 
at par among Federal reserve banks 

To act, if desired, as clearing house for Federal reserve banks 
To require, m its discretion, Federal reserve banks to act as clearing 
houses for shareholding banks 

To prescribe regulations for the recall and redemption of all national- 
bank notes outstanding after 20 years 

To require extra examinations of national banks when deemed necessary 
To determine and report annually to Congress fixed salaries of all bank 
examiners 

To assess upon banks m proportion to assets or resources the expenses 
of examinations To fix a date for such assessment 

To arrange for special or periodical examinations of member banks for 
account of Federal reserve banks 

To receive from Federal reserve banks information concerning the con- 
dition of any national bank in its district 

To order examinations of national banks in reserve cities as often as 
necessary, not less than four times a year 

To add to the list of cities m which national banks shall not be permitted 
to loan on real estate as described 

To receive applications from national banks having $1,000,000 or more 
capital for the establishment of branches in foreign countries, to reject or 
accept such applications, and to prescribe conditions under which such 
branches may be opened 

To require examinations of foreign branches as it may deem best 
To regulate savings departments of national banks and to prescribe their 
investments 

SECTiolJr 13 

Section 13 provides for the creation of a Federal advisory council 
which IS to consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve 
districts, each such district electing through the board of directors of 
its Federal reserve bank a representative of that bank The functions 
of this board are wholly advisory and it would amount merely to a 
means of expressing banking opinion, informing the reserve board 
of conditions of credit in the several districts, and serving as a source 
of information upon which the board may draw in case of necessity 
The desirability of such a body as a source of information and counsel 
is obvious, and it is believed that it gives to the banking interests of 
the seveial districts ample power to make their views known, and, 
so far as they deserve acceptance, to secure such acceptance 
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Section 14 

In section 14 is set forth the fundamental business purpose of the 
bill m providing^ for rediscount operations The Federal reserve banks 
are at the outset authorized to receive current deposits from then 
stockholders or from the Government or from other Federal reserve 
banks m so far as the latter may need to keep funds with them for 
exchange purposes 

The fundamental requirement throughout all of the discount sec- 
tion of the proposed bill is that antecedent to the performance of a 
service by a Federal reserve bank for a membei bank which applies 
therefor the member bank shall indorse or guarantee the obligations 
which It offers for rediscount Subject to this requirement, the pro- 
posed bill first of all provides that notes and bills having a maturity 
of not over 90 days and drawn for agiicultuial, industrial, or com- 
mercial purposes or the proceeds of which have been used for such 
purposes shall be admitted to rediscount The meaning of this pro- 
vision is briefly that any paper drawn for a legitimate business purpose 
of any kind may be rediscounted when within 90 days of maturity 
It does not mean that the paper thus rediscounted shall have been 
originally made for 90 days, but that it shall have at the time of being 
rediscounted 90 days more to run Thus a paper drawn for 120 days 
originally could be rediscounted when it was 30 days old In view 
of the great difficulty of defining "commercial paper,” the actual 
definition of the same has been left to the Federal reserve board in 
order that it may adjust the definition to the practices prevailing in 
different parts of the country in regard to the transaction of business 
and the making of paper For obvious reasons it is forbidden that any 
such paper shall be admitted to rediscount if made foi the purpose 
of carrying stocks or bonds 

‘It was felt that in some parts of the country the permission to 
rediscount paper having a maturity of 90 days might not fulfill all 
of the requirements imposed by the business practice of those t^ons, 
and therefore it is provided in the third paragraph of section 14 that, 
whenever the reserve of any Federal reserve bank is reasonably above 
its required minimum (such excess margin to be determined by the 
Federal reserve board), the reserve bank may rediscount commercial 
paper having a maturity of not more than 120 days, provided that 
not more than one-half of it shall have a maturity exceeding 90 days 
This is intended to fulfill the requirements of portions of the country 
with an extremely long term of credit, but it is clear that no reserve 
bank should be allowed to put its funds into a form m which they 
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will be “tied up” to such an extent unless such a bank has a reserve 
perfectly adequate to take care of any necessities that are likely to 
present themselves in the meantime 

The fourth paragraph of section 14 grants permission to reserve 
banks to lediscount acceptances of member banks which are based 
on the exportation or importation of goods, run not more than six 
months, and bear the signature of one member bank in addition to 
that of tlie acceptor, the total of such rediscounts not to exceed one- 
half the capital of the bank for which the rediscounts are made In 
the sixth paragraph, national banks are authorized to accept drafts 
or bills of exchange drawn upon it to an amount not exceeding one- 
half its capital The acceptance business, which it is thus proposed 
to authorize, is a new form of business heretofore forbidden to national 
banks, bv reason of the provisions and interpretations of the national- 
banking act, which have forbidden them to lend their credit or to 
incur contingent liabilities thereby The acceptance form of loan 
IS, howevei, very common in Europe, and has been found exceedingly 
serviceable It is the opinion of expert bankers that it could be 
applied in the United States to excellent advantage The following 
extract from a discussion of acceptances by Lawrence Merton Jacobs 
explains the method and purpose of the acceptance business 

“The fundamental difference between European and American 
banking has its origin in the dissimilarity between the evidences of 
indebtedness which lie behind tlie item of loans and discounts It is 
most strikingly evidenced m the fact that time bills of exchange form 
a considerable proportion of the resources of the great banks of 
London, Pans, and Berlin, whereas the assets of leading New York 
banks are largely based on stocks and bonds 

“Of the bills of exchange m which are employed, either through 
loans or discounts, the funds of European banks, an essential part 
consists of what are known as bankers^ bills — that is, bills drawn on 
bankers and accepted by them on behalf of customers in accordance 
with arrangements previously made They are bills in exchange for 
which, by sale to a broker or by discounting at a bank, bankers’ 
customers or those to whom they are indebted may secure immediate 
credit In some instances it is arranged that the customers themselves 
shall draw the bills and in others that the bills shall be drawn by 
third parties for their account In granting the accommodation the 
obligation that the bankers take upon themselves is that they will 
accept the bills upon presentation This acceptance consists in the 
bankers wilting across the face of the drafts the word 'Accepted,’ 
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adding their signature and the date It is in the nature of a certifi^ 
cation that the bills will be paid at maturity — ^that is, a specified 
number of days or months from the date appearing in the acceptance, 
or three days later if grace is allowed, as m England When a banker 
grants accommodation to a customer by means of an acceptance he 
may secure himself in various ways Ordinarily a banker accepts a 
customer’s draft merely upon his general responsibility, the banker’s 
risk being much the same as if he had discounted the customer’s note 
running a certain length of time Where the customer is an importei 
the banker ordinarily accepts the drafts upon the delivery to him of 
the documents covering the shipment, which documents he then turns 
over to his customer against a trust leceipt When a credit of this 
kind is opened the usual practice is for the banker to require the 
signature of a form containing an agreement to hold him harmless 
for accepting the bills, to place him in funds sufficient to pay off the 
bills three days prior to their maturity, and to pay him a commission 
on the transaction, this commission varying according to the length 
of time the bills are to run and the financial standing of the customer 
The cost of the accommodation to the customer is this commission 
plus the prevailing rate of discount for bankers’ bills 

“In the United States the national-bank act does not permit banks 
to accept time bills drawn on them Although the act does not specifi- 
cally prohibit such acceptances, the courts have decided that national 
banks have no power to make them This restiiction has had a 
very consideiable influence upon the development of banking in this 
country For some time after the passage of the national-bank act, 
merchants and manufacturers provided themselves with funds by 
discounting their promissory notes with their local banker Grad- 
ually, however, many concerns, finding that their needs were out- 
stnpping the banking accommodation which they could secure in 
their immediate vicinity, came to place their notes m the hands of 
brokers who in turn disposed of them to such bankers as possessed 
greater surpluses than they could satisfactorily invest at home It 
IS this method of borrowing which is now largely employed In other 
words, the prohibition of bank acceptances has led to the creation of 
a vast amount of promissory notes instead of time bills of exchange 
The difference between these two classes of instruments accounts to 
a great extent for the difference between European and American 
banking In the case of time bills of exchange drawn on and accepted 
by prime banks and bankers there is practical uniformity of security 
In the case of our promissory notes or commercial paper there is no 
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such uniformity, the stiength of the paper depending on the standing 
of miscellaneous mercantile and industrial concerns 

“It IS this uniformity of security on the one hand which makes 
possible a public discount market, it is the lack of it m single-name 
paper which makes such a market impossible As a result, we have 
great discount markets in London, Pans, and Berlin, and none m New 
York In Euiopean centers the discount rate is the rate upon which 
the eyes of the financial community are fixed In New York it is the 
rate foi day-to-day loans on the stock exchange The advantage in 
character of the one rate over the other clearly indicates an important 
advantage of European banking systems over our own In the first 
place, the European discount rate bears a very direct relation to trade 
conditions Its fluctuations depend primarily on the demand for and 
supply of bills which owe their origin to trade transactions, as balanced 
against the demand for and supply of money If trade is active, the 
supply of bills becomes large, rapidly absorbing the loanable funds of 
the banks As these surplus funds become less and less banks are 
unwilling to discount except at advanced rates If trade is slack, 
less accommodation from bankers in the way of acceptances is required, 
bills become fewer in number, the competition for them in the discount 
market more keen, and the rate of discount declines Low rates are 
an incentive to business and advancing rates act as a natural check 
The New York call-loan rate, on the other hand, bears only an indirect 
relation to trade conditions Its day-to-day fluctuations register mainly 
the speculative and investment demand for stocks Low rates, instead 
of being an incentive to the revival of trade, are rather made the basis 
for speculative operations in secuiities 

“The striking difference, however, between European discount 
rates and the New York call-loan rates is that the former are com- 
paratively stable and the lattei subject to most violent oscillations 
Foreign discount rates as bank leserves become depleted advance by 
fractions of i per cent In New York the money rate advances on 
occasion 10 per cent at a time, mounting by leaps and bounds from 
20 pel cent to 100 pei cent in times of stress “ 

Amount of Rediscounts 

Theie has been extensive conjecture as to the probable amount of 
business which could be done by the Federal reserve banks under 
the foregoing provisions and legarding the amount of paper likely to 
be presented by the banks for rediscount Such conjecture is more 
or less profitless, foi two reasons 
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1 The rediscount business done m the United States heietofore 
has been small, partly because of the limitations of the national-bank 
act and partly because of the prejudice against borrowing by banks, 
which has more or less artificially sprung up 

2 The purpose of the new act is to develop a commercial paper ^ 
market, and if successful in this endeavor the legislation will entirely 
transform the conditions under which paper is bought and sold, loans 
contracted between banks, and funds transferred from one part of the 
country to another 

While It IS thus true that the facts as to existing conditions do not 
throw much light upon what is to be expected and that con lectures 
based upon them are futile, it is worth while to call attention to the 
following table, taken from the last annual report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, which gives a compact survey of the classes of paper 
which might theoretically be available for rediscount under the pro- 
visions of the act as alieady explained 


I 

a 

3 

4 

S 

6 

r 

8 

Date 

Niun- 
ber of 
banks 

! 

On 

demand, 
paper 
with, one 
or more 
indi- 
vidual 
or firm 
names 

On 

demand, ' 
secured 
by stocks, 
bonds, 
and 
other 
personal 
securities 

On time, 
paper 
with two 
or more 
individual 
or firm 
names 

On 
tune, 
single- 
name 
paper 
(one per- 
son or 
firm) 
without 
other 
secunty 

On time, 
secured by 
stocks 
bonds, and 
other per- 
sonal secu- 
rities, or on 
mortgages 
Or other 
real estate 
security 

Total 

Sept 15, igo2 
Sept g, igo3 
Sept 6 1904 
Aug 25, 190S 
Sept 4,1906 
Aug 22, 1907 
Sept 23, ZQoS 
S^t 1,1909 
S^t 1. 1910 
June 7, 1911 
June 14. 1912 

4,^1 

5,042 

5,412 

5,757 

5.137 

i 6 544 

6 853 
6,977 

7,173 

7,277 

7.372 

MiUxons 
$^37 3 
283 I 
279 8 
320 I 
374 7 
428 2 
395 9 

441 5 

524 3 
529 7 
571 3 

MiUtons 
$706 9 
717 3 
818 9 

ini 

832 9 
922 7 
957 3 
939 I 
953 8 
985 4 

Mtlltons 
I1.176 4 
1,267 s 

1 i. 3 zd 7 

; 1,382 2 

1,502 0 
i 1,648 7 
1.582 4 
1,698 4 

I 842 5 
1.885 I 
1.973 4 

Mtlltons 
$517 I 
SS8 I 

1 6 ji 0 

689 1 
776 I 
8 p 9 S 
852 I 
971 5 
z.068 3 
1.124 7 
1.198 5 

MtUtons 
I642 4 
6SS 4 
699 7 
753 0 
818 I 
869 2 
P ?7 5 
1,060 I 

I 093 0 
I . 117 S 
X.225 3 

MtUtons 
13.280 z 
3.481 4 
3.726 2 
3.998 5 
4.299 0 
4.678 5 
4,750 6 
S.128 8 
5.467 2 
5.010 8 
5.953 9 


The columns numbered 3, 5^ and 6 are those which represent paper 
potentially available under the act 

The fifth paragraph of section 14 forbids the rediscounting for any 
one bank of an aggregate of notes and bills bearing the signatme or 
indorsement of any one person or concern, this being a repetition of 
the prohibition of similar kind which is contained m the national 
banking act A new feature is, however, found m the last sentence 
of the paragraph in question, which reads as follows. '^But this 
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restriction shall not apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn 
in good faith against actually existing values This exception or 
exemption has long been asked for in the interest of legitimate busi- 
ness transactions Obviously when a bill of exchange is secured by 
bills of lading and other documents accompanying it, it is primarily 
dependent for liquidation upon this unquestionably marketable wealth 
There is therefore no reason foi limiting the amount of the discount 
to be granted by any reference to the resources of the person applying 
for the accommodation or by the capital and surplus of the bank 
granting the discount, that being merely a question of banking judg- 
ment, while the bill itself is salable and will presumably be protected 
at the point where it is presented 

Summing up the terms of section 14, therefore, it may be said that 
the section simply applies to the Federal reserve banks the same 
general grants of authority and limitations thereon earned in the 
national-bank act with respect to the national banks, except that it 
more carefully limits the length of the paper to be rediscounted and 
the puipose for which it is drawn, while it opens the acceptance 
business to national banks and permits the rediscount of acceptance 
paper The latter class of paper is limited to export and import 
operations in order to prevent any possibility of undue use of the 
provision at first by banks not thoroughly conversant with the working 
of the idea owing to lack of experience with this type of credit 

Section 15 

It will have been observed that the transactions authorized in sec- 
tion 14 were entirely of a nature originating with member banks and 
involving a rediscount operation It is clearly necessary to extend 
the permitted transactions of the Federal reserve banks beyond this 
very narrow scope for two reasons 

1 The desirability of enabling Federal reserve banks to make their 
rate of discount effective in the general market at those times and 
under those conditions when rediscounts were slack and when there- 
fore there might have been accumulation of funds in the reserve banks 
without any motive on the part of member banks to apply for redis- 
counts or perhaps with a strong motive on their part not to do so 

2 The desirability of opening an outlet through which the 'funds 

of Federal reserve banks might be profitably used at times when it 
was sought to facilitate transactions in foreign exchange or to regulate 
gold movements » 

In order to attain these ends it is deemed wise to allow a reserve 
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bank, first of all, to buy and sell from anyone whom it chooses the 
classes of bills which it is authorized to rediscount The reserve 
bank evidently would not do this unless it should be m a position 
which, as already stated, furnished a strong motive for so doing 
Outright purchases in the open market would of course require the 
payment of the face of the paper less discount, whereas rediscount 
operations would require simply the holding of a reseive of 335^ pei 
cent behind the notes issued or deposit accounts cieated m the couise 
of the rediscount operation Apart from this fundamental permission, 
It was deemed wise to allow the banks to buy coin and bullion and 
borrow or loan thereon and to deal m Government bonds The power 
granted in subsection (d) to fix a rate of discount is an obvious 
incident to the existence of the reserve banks, but the power has been 
vested in the Fedeial reserve board to review this rate of discount 
when fixed by the local reserve bank at its discretion This is intended 
to provide against the possibility that the local bank might be estab- 
lishing a dangeiously low rate of interest, which the leserve board, 
familiar as it would be with credit conditions throughout the country, 
would deem best to laise 

The final power to open and maintain banking accounts m for- 
eign countries for the purpose of dealing in exchange and of buying 
foreign bills is necessary in order to enable a reserve bank to exercise 
Its full power in controlling gold movements and in facilitating pay- 
ments and collections abroad 

Suction i6 

Section 16 provides for the tiansfer of all moneys now held m the 
general fund of the Treasury to the reserve banks, disbursements to 
be thereafter made by check upon such banks The geneial philos- 
ophy of this proposed change and the conditions which imperatively 
demand it have been sufiiciently sketclied at an earliei point in this 
report, and it is only necessary here to examine the actual working of 
the provision Twelve months are allowed to effect the transfei, this 
being deemed a sufficient time m view of the comparatively low state 
of the Government's deposits in banks today The apportionment of 
the funds between banks is required to be made as equitably as pos- 
sible between the different sections of the country, this proviso being 
practically a repetition of the language found m the national-bank act 
today The Fedeial reserve board and the Secretary of the Treasury 
are left with full power to fix a rate of interest from month to month 
on the deposits, this to be not less than one-half of 1 per cent 
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How large a transfer of funds would be effected under the terms 
of this provision, and how such a transfer would affect the Treasury 
itself, will depend upon the condition of the Treasury at the time of 
the passage of the act, but an approximate idea may be formed from 
the daily Treasury statement, a copy of which is hereto appended 

Section 17 

The subject of note issue has occasioned the committee no little 
concern, but after due and full consideration it has determined that 
the proper mode of note issue to be provided for in the proposed act 
is that of an issue of government Treasury notes, obligations of the 
United States and receivable for all taxes, customs, and other public 
dues Recognizing that the country is now definitely committed to the 
immediate redemption of all existing paper currency in lawful money, 
upon demand, the proposed measure requires the redemption of such 
notes both at the Treasury and at each of the Federal reserve banks at 
par when requested 

Recognizing, moreover, that the regulation of the volume of cur- 
rency in circulation — as distinct from the underlying money of ulti- 
mate redemption — ^is a delicate function requiring to be adjusted in 
accordance with the commercial, agricultural, and industrial needs of 
the country, the power of getting out the notes by making applica- 
tion for them IS by the bill given to Federal reserve banks, they being 
required to furnish the local Federal reserve agent with collateral 
security consisting of rediscounted notes and bills to a sum equal to the 
amount of the notes issued to the Federal reserve bank in question 
These operations, connected with the issue and retirement of reserve 
notes, are to be carried on through the local Federal reserve agent, 
who IS daily to notify the reserve board of issues and withdrawals 
Such reserve notes are required to be protected by a speaally segre- 
gated reserve fund of 33^^ per cent in lawful money 

The mode of protecting the notes is an essential and fundamental 
element m this section of the bill A first hen on all assets and a 
Government guaranty of the goodness of the notes obtained by making 
them liabilities of the United States render the security behind the 
issue absolute, both as to immediate and as to ultimate conditions It 
may thus be fairly said that the protection of the notes as distinct from 
their redemption is as follows (i) Government promise to receive 
them and to be ultimately responsible for them, (2) first lien on all 
the assets of the bank issuing them, (3) direct hen on 100 per cent of 
prime paper specially selected and segregated for their protection. 
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(4) claim on 33 per cent of money drawn from the general funds of 
the bank and re-created as fast as notes are redeemed, that there may 
always be a special fund for the immediate protection of the issues 
While the notes are, under the new section, allowed to carry on 
their faces a letter and serial number distinguishing them from others, 
they are not suffered to bear the name of the bank through which they 
are issued, and the fundamental feature of this peculiar '^Govern- 
ment*' character is that they are required to be redeemed at the counter 
of every Federal reserve bank, no matter whether such bank has issued 
any notes, and no matter how many notes it may have issued This 
signifies that every Federal reserve bank is a redemption agency for 
the whole of the issue, and the question at once arises, Out of what 
will such reserve bank ledeem the notes should a great quantity be 
thrown in upon it^ The section piovides that such a bank may, if it 
chooses, (i) pay the notes out of the 33 per cent fund of lawful 
money or gold held by it for the redemption of its own notes, re-creat- 
mg such fund at once from any other funds held by it for its other 
liabilities, (2) charge the notes off against Government deposits held 
by It (and against which, of course, there is a reserve of 33 per 
cent of lawful money), which would mean that such bank would at 
once send the redeemed notes to the Treasury and get back an equal 
amount of fresh Government deposits, or (3) present the notes pre- 
sented to It for redemption, although issued by some other Federal 
reserve bank, to the Treasury for redemption In either of these latter 
cases, of course, the result would be to throw on the Treasury the 
work of getting back the amount of the redeemed notes by sending 
them to the bank, through which they were originally issued In addi- 
tion to these provisions, of course, it is lequired m other sections of 
the bill that every bank in the system shall receive the notes on deposit 
at par, and that they shall be payable to the Government for taxes, 
dues, and other public requirements 

All this shows how the notes are protected and how they can easily 
be redeemed by a man who is desirous of getting lawful money for his 
notes without any cost to himself There is little doubt that his inter- 
ests under the provisions of the measure are quite thoroughly safe- 
guarded But there remains the general question whether the public 
requirement of elasticity has been met and piovided for Elasticity 
must be considered from two standpoints— that of expansion and that 
of contraction As to expansion, the regulatory mechanism is the 
Federal reserve board, which is given the power to veto applications 
for notes The board, howevei, can not issue notes unless they are 
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applied for and accompanied by a tender of proper commercial paper 
This at least seems to assure that they will not be hastily or rashly 
overissued The contraction feature is more difficult In attempting 
to guard against the danger that the notes might remain in circulation 
after the need for them had passed, the bill makes the following pro- 
visions (i) The notes can not be used in bank reserves, (2) the 
notes are not to be legal tender, (3) the notes can not be paid out by 
any Federal reserve bank (when not at first issued by it) under penalty 
of a tax of 10 per cent on their face value, (4) every Federal reserve 
bank is directed, upon receiving the note of another reserve bank, to 
(a) either send it direct to the bank that issued it, (b) to send it to 
the Treasury, charging it off against deposits, or (c) to present it to 
the Treasury for redemption in lawful money. On the other hand, the 
Treasury is directed when it gets such notes in ordinary receipts to 
have them redeemed out of a 5 per cent fund kept with the department 
for that purpose, and then to send them home for ultimate redemption 
The belief is freely expressed that these provisions will maintain the 
notes at par everywhere and will also prevent them from expanding or 
remaining out after the need for them has gone by 

There is a final paragraph in section 17 relating to the collection 
at par and without charge for exchange of certain classes of checks 
The provision is that every Federal reserve bank shall receive on 
deposit at par the following classes of items 

1 Checks and drafts drawn upon any of its depositors 

2 Checks and drafts drawn by any of its depositors upon any other 
depositor 

3 Checks and drafts drawn by any depositor in any other Federal 
reserve bank upon funds to its credit in such reserve bank 

The object of these provisions is twofold 

1 To establish par transfers of funds among the banks in each 
Federal reserve district 

2 To establish par transfers of funds between Federal reserve 
districts 

Precisely how much difficulty and cost will be incurred by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks m carrying out the provisions of this section can 
not be precisely calculated It can, however, be positively stated that 
such expenditures will be very much less than those incurred by banks 
at the present day in carrying tlirough their exchanges The proposed 
provision will eliminate the numerous and well-founded complaints of 
unjust charges for exchange, and, while it will prevent certain banks 
from profiting as they now do by exchange transactions, it will cor- 
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responding'ly benefit the community The committee is well aware that 
the operation of this section will undoubtedly relieve some members of 
the community of greater burdens than others It does not, however, 
consider the fact that some persons have been suffering an unnecessary 
burden under existing circumstances, a good reason for refusing or 
failing to provide for an important public function 

That this function of exchange may be effectively carried out, and 
that other duties connected with relations between the several banks 
of the system may be wisely, promptly, and effectively earned through, 
the proposed bill confers upon the Federal reserve board the power to 
require each Federal reserve bank to perform the functions of a clear- 
ing house, and at its discretion to require some one of them to act as a 
clearing house for all the others or at its own discretion to act as a 
clearing house in this way itself 

Si^CTiONS 18 AND 19 

Sections 18 and 19 may best be treated together, as they jointly 
provide for the disposal of existing national-bank notes and for the 
refunding of the bonds now held by the banks behind these notes 
The general views entertained by the committee with respect to bank- 
note issue in general and the treatment of existing national-bank notes 
*in particular have been sufficiently set forth at an earlier point in this 
report It remains here to outline the exact steps that have been 
recommended to attain the desired end, and to indicate the probable 
cost and incidental problems connected with each step in the process 

1 Provision has been made for paying at the end of 20 years the 
existing outstanding 2 per cent bonds This is a manifest matter of 
j'ustice 

2 Meantime banks have been permitted at then discretion to pre- 
sent one-twentieth of their bond holdings each year for conversion 
into 3 per cent bonds, and in the event they do not so present them the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to reassign the quotas of bonds 
not taken up to other banks which are authorized to m that case secure 
a corresponding amount of additional conversions 

3# During the 20-year period any bank may increase or decrease 
Its circulation at pleasure, subject to the maximum limitation pre- 
scribed by law 

4 However, from the date of the passage of the act no national 
bank is to be required to hold any United States bgnds as security for 
circulation if it chooses to retire such circulation — in other words, the 
compulsory bond-purchase requirement of existing law is repealed 
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It will be seen that the only interference with the existing demand 
for bonds provided under these sections is the withdrawal of the com- 
pulsory bond purchase now required Precisely how great a limita- 
tion of the bond demand this would furnish can not be precisely stated 
For the last year for which full report was made by the Comptroller 
of the Currency (1912) the net amount of bonds purchased by national 
banks to protect circulation was about $16,000,000 This, however, 
was far m excess of the amount of bonds necessarily to be purchased 
under the compulsory-purchase requirement, inasmuch as many banks 
bought more bonds than they were obliged to secure under the terms 
of the national-bank act There is no reason why this demand for 
bonds should not continue, as in fact it undoubtedly will The capital- 
ization of banks organized in the year in question was $16,080,000, 
while the amount of bonds purchased was about the same If the 
amount of bonds required to be purchased be assumed to have been 
25 per cent of the face of the capital of the newly organized banks it 
would have been $4,000,000, and this may be taken as considerably 
above the amount of compulsory demand for bonds for which there 
will no longer be legal basis should the present bill be enacted into 
law As against this the Government stands leady to redeem in the 
form of 3 per cent bonds, roughly speaking, $37,000,000 per annum, 
and It is only reasonable to suppose that under the most unfavorable 
conditions the quantity of 2 per cent bonds which will be converted 
into threes in this way will be far in excess of the amount of the com- 
pulsory demand for twos which is now cut off 

The future of the 3 per cent bonds, should the conversions go on at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum, may be open to some question The 
committee has, however, consulted able expert opinion upon this sub- 
ject and has found a practical unanimity of view to the effect that at 
least $50,000,000 per annum m 3 per cent bonds can and will be 
absorbed in the United States at par Should such prove not to be the 
case, the banks have only to retain their present bonds and continue 
the issue of circulation thereon, but it is confidently believed that no 
such situation will occur The committee looks forward with assur- 
ance to the conversion of a very considerable peicentage, if not all, of 
the permitted 5 per cent in each successive year during the earlier part 
at least of the 20-year period As the 20-year period draws toward a 
close it is quite likely that some bondholders will prefei to hold their 
bonds for redemption, but in the meantime theie will have been a 
sufficient retirement of national-bank notes to impart to the new cur- 
rency to be put out through the Federal reserve banks the desired 
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quality of elasticity In order to improve the market for the 3 per 
cent bonds, section 19 provides that they are to be free fi om all taxa- 
tion both as to income and principal It will be remembered that the 
status of the bonds is further helped in some measure by the provision 
made in the earning section (sec 7) for devoting the Government 
share of reserve bank earnings to the redemption of bonds As a 
corollary of the bond-refunding plan and of the note section the com- 
mittee has deemed it wise to insert m section 19 a prohibition upon the 
further use of the extra-legal substitutes for circulating notes which 
have heretofore done duty in times of panic under the form of cleai- 
ing-house certificates, cashiers' checks, and various substitutes for 
actual money which have been illegally paid out by banks to their 
creditors m heu of the pa^yment in the usual forms of currency em- 
ployed by them during normal times No such expedients would have 
been permitted save under severe stress, and with a suitable provision 
for an elastic note issue based upon commercial paper they should not 
longer be suffered to continue in use 

The amount of 2 per cent and other bonds now held behind cir- 
culation and affected by the provisions of sections 18 and 19 may be 
recapitulated as follows 

S^TioN 20 

Section 20 seeks to readjust the reserve requirements now provided 
by the national banking act in such a way as to make them conform to 
the dictates of scientific banking, and to adjust them to the provisions 
of the proposed bill The following mam objects have been had m 
mind 

1 To abolish entirely the present system of redeposited or “pyra- 
mided” reserves 

2 To establish a moderate required reserve actually to be held in 
cash in the vaults ot the banks 

3 lo ptcscnbc a sccondaiv reserve to take the form Of a credit 
with the Federal leseive banks 

Several serious problems at once suggest themselves as the result 
of any effort to attain these objects In the first place, the present 
conditions have grown up over a period of 50 years, and it is not 
desirable, even if it were safe, to disturb them roughly Secondly, 

It IS considered that, existing reserve requirements being based upon 
the state of affairs in which many independent banks were working 
without coordination, it is possible to reduce the actual amount of 
reserves to be held Finally, it is noted that in making the change 
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suggested careful account must be taken of the total sums in cash as 
distinct from those in balances required to be held by existing law, 
and that they should be contrasted with the sums in cash and balances 
prescribed under the proposed bill In surverying the situation a 
beginning may be made by considering with care the reserve require- 
ments of the national bank act These are as follows 


RESERVE CITIES AND RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 

120 Sec SI£)I Every national banking assoaation in either of the foU 
lowing cities, Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Clwel^d, 
Detroit, Louisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St Louis, San Francisco, and Washington, shall at all times 
have on hand, in lawful money of the United States, an amount equal to 
at least twenty-five per centum of the aggregate amount of [its notes tn 
ctrculahon andl its deposits, and every other association shall at all times 
have on hand, in lawful money of the Umted States, an amount equal to at 
least fifteen per centum of the aggregate amount lof its notes m ctrculahon 
and! of its deposits Whenever the lawful money of any association m 
any of the cities named shall be below the amount of twenty-five per centum 
of Its Ictrculahon andl deposits, and whenever the lawful money of any 
other association shall be below fifteen per centum of its Ictrculahon and'l 
deposits, such association shall not increase its liabilities by making any 
new loans or discounts otherwise than by discounting or purchasing bills 
of exchange payable at sight, nor make any dividends of profits until 
the required proportion, between the aggregate amount of its lout standing 
notes of cticulahon and] deposits and its lawful money of the United 
States, has been restoied And the Compti oiler of the Currency may 
notify any association whose lawful money reserve shall be below the 
amount above required to be kept on hand to make good such reserve, 
and if such association shall fail for thirty days thereafter so to make 
good Its reserve of lawful money, the comptroller may, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of the Treasury, appoint a receiver to wind up the 
business of the association, as provided in section fifty-two hundred and 
thirty-four 

Note — This section is amended by the act of June 20, 1874, section 2, 
which provides that no reserve need be held against circulation Said act 
follows section 5192 Act of March 3, 1903, amending act of March 3, 
1887, providing for additional reserve cities, follows section 5192 Pro- 
visions relating to redemption of circulating notes, acts June 20, 1874, March 
3i 187S1 and July 14, 1890, follow Revised Statutes, 5192 Provisions 
relating to redemption of old notes of banks extending their corporate 
existence, act July 12, 1882, follows Revised Statutes, 5136 Leavenworth, 
Kansas, was included as a reserve city in the original act, but was struck 
out March i, 1872 Words “lawful monev** construed by Attorney General 
as including all that is legal tender (Opin Atty Gen, 17, 123 ) 

WHAT MAY BE COUNTED AS A RESERVE 

X2I Sec 5192 Three-fifths of the reserve of fifteen per centum required 
by the preceding section to be kept may consist of balances due to an 
association, available for the redemption of its circulating notes, from 
associations approved by the Comptroller of the Currency, organized under 
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the of June three, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, or under this title, 
and doing business m the cities of Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Charleston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Richmond, Saint Louis, San 
Francisco, and Washington Clearmg-house certificates, representing specie 
or lawful money specially deposited for the purpose, of any clearmg-house 
association, shall also be deemed to be lawful money in the possession of 
any association belonging to such clearing house, holding and owning such 
certificate, within the preceding section 

Note — ^Leavenworth, Kansas, was included as a reserve city in the original act 
but was struck out March i, 187a Charleston and Richmond not being included in 
“C hat of reserve cities enumerated in section 5191, the banks of which are required 
to hold a reserve of twenty five per centum of their net deposits, the Comptroller of the 
Currency has never approved any banks in said cities as reserve agents 

LAWFUL MONEY RESERVE TO BE DETERMINED BY DEPOSITS ACT JUNE 

20, 1874 

122 Sec 2 That section thirty-one of ‘^the national-bank act” be so 
amended that the several associations therein provided for shall not here- 
after be required to keep on hand any amount of money whatever, by 
reason of the amount of Iheir respective circulations, but the moneys 
required by said section to be kept at all times on hand shall be determined 
by the amount of deposits in all respects, as provided for in the said section 

Note — Section 31 of "the national bank act" is incorporated in sections 5191, S192, 
Revised Statutes Section x of act June 20, 1874, precedes section 5x33, Revised 
Statutes 

NO RESERVE NEED BE HELD AGAINST DEPOSITS OF PUBLIC MONEY ACT 

MAY 30, 1908 

123 Sec 14 That the provisions of section fifty-one hundred and ninety- 
one of the Revised Statutes, with reference to the reserves of national bank 
mg associations, shail not apply to deposits of public moneys by the United 
States in designated depositaries 

PROVISION FOR redeeming CIRCULATION — FIVE PER CENT REDEMPTION 
FUND ACT JUNE 20 , 1874 

124 Sec 3 That every association organized or to be organized under 
the provisions of the said act and of the several acts amendatory thereof 
shall at all times keep and have on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States, in lawful money of the United States, a sum equal to five per 
centum of its circulation, to be held and used for the redemption of such 
circulation, which sum shall be counted as a part of its lawful reserve, as 
provided in section two of this act, and when the circulating notes of any 
such associations, assorted or unassorted, shall be presented for redemption, 
in sums of one thousand dollars, or any multiple thereof, to the Treasurer 
of the United States, the same shall be redeemed m lUmied States notes'] 
All notes so redeemed shall be charged by the Treasurer of the United 
States to the respective associations issuing the same, and he shall notify 
them severally on the first day of each month, or oftener, at his discretion, 
of the amount of such redemptions, and whenever such redemptions for 
any association shall amount to the sum of five hundred dollars, such 
association so notified shall forthwith deposit with the Treasurer of the 
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United States a sum in Umted States notes equal to the amount of its 
circulating notes so redeemed And all notes of national banks wori^ 
defaced, mutilated, or otherwise unfit for circulation shall, when received 
by any assistant treasurer, or at any designated depository of the United 
States be forwarded to the Treasurer of the United States for redemp- 
tion as provided herem And when such redemptions have been so reim- 
bursed, the circulating notes so redeemed shall be forwarded to the respective 
assoaations by which they were issued , but if any of such notes are worn, 
mutilated, defaced, or rendered otherwise unfit for use, they shall be for- 
warded to the Comptroller of the Currency and destroyed and replaced as 
now provided by law Provided, That each of said associations shall 
reimburse to the Treasury the charges for transportation and the costs for 
assorting such notes , and the associations hereafter organized shall also 
severally reimburse to the Treasury the cost of engraving such plates as 
shall be ordered by each association respectively, and the amount assessed 
upon each association shall be m proportion to the circulation redeemed, 
and be charged to the fund on deposit with the Treasurer And provided 
further, That so much of section thirty-two of said national-bank act 
requiring or permitting the redemption of its circulating notes elsewhere 
than at its own counter, except as provided for in this section, is hereby 
repealed 

Note — Section 12 of act of May 30, 1908, provides that notes of national banking 
associations shall be redeemed in lawful money of the United States (See said 
section 12, page 49» ante ) 

Section Z2 of national bank act is section 5195, Revised Statutes 

We may now contrast with the requirements which are thus laid 
down by existing national-bank legislation those which are established 
m the proposed legislation In the following tabular view is given 
for each class of national banks — central reserve city, reserve city, 
and country — ^the piovisions which it is proposed to create under the 
new legislation 

Reserve requirements 


Country Banks 



Up to 14 
months 

14, 

months 
to 36 
months 

After 36 
months 


Percent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Total reserve required 

12 

12 

12 

(3asb m own vaults 

5 

5 

5 

On deposit with Federal reserve bank required 

On d^osit in reserve or central reserve city or m Federal 
reserve bank or m cash optional with bank 

In cash or on deposit in Federal reserve bank, optional with 
bank 

3 

S 

5 

4 

2 

2 

Total reserve 

12 

12 

12 


Date — “From and after the date set by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and ofl&cially announced by him as hereinbefore provided ” 

Ref CIS to — “That within 60 days from and after the date when the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially announced, * * ♦ the fact 
that a Federal reserve bank has been established” 
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6o days 

6o days 
to 14 
months | 

After 36 
months 

Total reserve required 

Per cent 
20 

Per cent 
18 

Per cent 

18 

Cash m own vaults 

On deposit with Federal reserve banlc, required 

On deposit m central reserve city optional with bank May 
be cash or on deposit with Federal reserve bank 

On d^osit With Federal reserve bank or in cash, optional 
with bank (see note) 

10 

9 

3 

9 

5 

zo 

6 

4 

Total reserve 

20 

18 

18 


Date — *Troin and after the date set by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the incorporation of the Federal reserve bank ” 

Again — “For 6o days from the date set by the Secretary for the 
organization of the reserve bank” 


Banks in Central Reserve Cities 




60 days 



do days 

to 14 

After 14 


months 

months 

Total reserve required 

20 

18 

18 

Cash m own vault 

10 

9 

9 

On deposit with Federal reserve bank 

Optional 




Required 


3 

s 

On deposit with Federal reserve bank or in cash, optional 




with banks 

10 

6 

4 

Total reserve 

20 

18 

18 


Two questions present themselves in connection with these reserve 
requirements — ^the first, How far would the banks be able to comply 
with them without sacrifice, and the second. How far would this 
change seem to be desirable^ These may be dealt with in the reverse 
order 

In outlining the general philosophy of the proposed banking bill it 
was pointed out that the existing system of redeposited reserves gives 
rise to cheap money for stock-exchange speculation in the centers 
while it fails to provide in times of panic a reserve upon which the 
country can draw with assurance, because at such times stock- 
exchange securities can not be easily liquidated, so that call loans 
are unavailable as a resource, and the city banks in self-defense have 
deemed themselves warranted in suspending specie payments It is 
contended, however, that these difficulties and irregularities of the 
existing system are mere blemishes upon the surface of an otherwise 
desirable state of affairs, and that there is gopd and sufficient economic 
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reason for maintaining the present system of redeposited reserves at 
least m part This claim may be reduced to a series of propositions, 
as follows 

1 The redeposited reserves are placed with the city banks not tor 
stock speculation, but in large measure at least to supply exchange 
funds upon which the depositing banks may draw 

2 The ledeposited balances must be kept with the banks which 
now hold them, because the country banks look to these city banks 
for accommodation and the latter gauge the amount of accommodation 
to be granted them by the size of the balances 

3 The country banks, and in geneial all banks making the rede- 
posits get a rate of interest thereon They are thus able to make use 
of a reserve which would otherwise be ''dead,” and which when held 
in cash or in the Federal reserve banks will yield them no revenue, 
the latter banks being forbidden by the terms of the bill to pay interest 
on deposits These contentions are worthy of careful study, because 
they are widely urged 

Regarding the first point — ^the question of exchange funds — it will 
be noted that the proposed bill has met the requirement for such 
funds by specifically directing Federal reserve banks to receive speci- 
fied classes of checks at par It has thus largely wiped out the neces- 
sity for any such balance as now held It may be noted, however, 
that there is in the bill nothing whatever to prevent the banks from 
maintaining any amount of such balances with city banks as they 
desire Clearly if the balances with the city banks are exchange 
balances they are not reserves and there is no reason for regarding 
them as such 

The second point already noted has even less force than tlie first 
Not only does the proposed bill provide more extei^ive facilities for 
rediscount than have ever been known, but even if it did not do so, 
and even if, as alleged, there are many kinds and classes of security 
not ehgible for rediscount under the bill which countiy banks can 
use as a basis for accommodation only with city banks, it would still 
remain true that this does not afford any warrant for demanding the 
maintenance of the existing situation The refusal to grant accom- 
modation except m proportion to the amount of balance held by the 
would-be borrower is purely a matter of business practice If a con- 
dition should be created under the proposed bill such that banks 
could not maintain the present reserve city deposits, it is hardly to 
be expected that the reserve city banks would immediately injure 
themselves and desti oy their own source of business profits by refusing 
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to buy good maiketable paper or to extend loans upon sound security 
merely because conditions had altered and the large balances of former 
days were no longer kept with them 

As for the third contention — ^the loss of interest to depositing banks 
due to the sacrifice of their 2 per cent on reserve balances — ^the argu- 
ment against the proposed change almost degenerates into absurdity 
The measure so greatly broadens the scope of banking business as to 
open many new avenues of profitable investment, while the sacrifice 
of the 2 per cent now customarily paid is not only no loss to the com- 
munity but represents the abolition of a long-standing evil which has 
drawn funds to places where they were not needed and away from 
those where they were 

In the ultimate analysis, the whole question simmers down to an 
issue whether the amount of reserve pi escribed under the proposed 
bill IS or IS not excessive, and whether it can or can not be readily 
furnished by banks under the terms of the suggested legislation The 
existing system is not backed either by the custom of other countries, 
by abstract logic, by the dictates of past experience, or by any other 
considerations The only problem in the case is that of determining 
the correct amount of reserves to be required by the banks, and then 
of making the transition to the new basis under proper conditions 

The next step in the study of the proposed requirements is there- 
fore an analysis of the ability of the banks to make the transition 
The following computations may first be examined 

1 The bill provides in section 20 for a revision of the existing 
reserves of national banking associations 

2 The present reserve system recognizes three classes of banks 
(a) Country banks, (b) reserve city banks, (c) central reserve city 
banks Country banks are required to hold 6 per cent of their deposit 
liabilities m lawful money and may hold 9 per cent in balances with 
other banks Reserve city banks are required to hold I 2 j 4 per cent of 
their deposits in lawful money and may hold 12^ per cent m balances 
with other banks in central reserve cities Central reserve city banks 
are required to hold 25 per cent of their deposits (including those of 
other banks with them) m lawful money in their own vaults 

3 The bill aims to transfer these reserves away from banks other 
than those to v^hich they belong, so that ultimately bank reserves 
will be held paitly (a) in the vaults of the banks to which they 
belong and (&) paitly in the reserve banks to be created under it, 
the reserve banks thus cieated taking the place of existing reserve 
city and cential reserve city banks in their relation to others 
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4 In carrying out this plan, the bill contemplates that ultimately 
reserves shall be as follows {a) Five per cent of the outstanding 
deposits of all banks to be carried m the new reserve banks, (h) 5 per 
cent of the deposits of present country banks to be carried in cash 
in their own vaults, {c) 2 per cent of the deposits of present country 
banks to be cairied either in cash m their own vaults or as a balance 
with new reserve banks . (d) 9 per cent of the deposits of present 
reserve city and central reserve city banks to be earned in cash in 
their own vaults, (e) 4 per cent of the deposits of present reserve 
city and cential reserve city banks to be carried either in cash in their 
own vaults or as balances with the new reserve banks 

5 It is of course evident that the '^balances” spoken of can be 
obtained by rediscounting paper with the new reserve banks 

6 From the foregoing it is clear that as some discretion is left to 
the banks about their reserves, the exact position of those reserves 
at any given time can not be predicted Maximum and minimum 
limits can, however, be fixed This is done as follows 

7 At the date of June 4, 1913 (comptroller's last report), the 
present bank reserve in central reserve cities was $409,601,424, held 
in cfch 

At the same date the reserve which would have been required under 
the new plan as above sketched would have been 9 per cent of net 
deposits then subject to reserve requirements in cash and 9 per cent 
as a maximum in balances with the new reserve banks, as follows , 


To be held m cash 
To be held as balances 


1141,127,835 

141,127,835 


Total 


282,255,670 


From this it is clear that if the balances under the new plan were 
established by taking actual money and putting it in the reserve banks 
the actual release of cash as compared with the present plan would 
be the difference between the total new reserve and the present reserve, • 
while if the reserve balances were created by rediscounting the cash 
released under the new plan would be the difference between the cash 
required to be held under the new plan and the cash now actually 
held That would signify ^ 


Maximum release of cash 
Minimum release of ca^ 


#268,473,589 

137. 345.754 


8 At the same date mentioned above the banking reserve in reserve 
cities as held by the banks was 
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Held in cash $250 , 38 $ , 926 

Held m balances 232 , 799 , 679 

Total 483> 183,605 

Under the new plan these banks would have to hold in cash 9 per 
cent of their net deposits subject to reserve requirements and a like 
amount m balances (maximum), which would be for the reseive cities 
as a group 


To be held in cash $175 , 128 , 701 

To be held in balances 175 , 128 , 701 


Total 350, 257 » 402 

Comparing these figures with the present requirements, as already 
given, it is seen that the new plan might mean either a 

Maximum release of cash $ 75 » 255 » 22 5 

Or a maximum contraction of cash 99 1 873 » 47 ^ 

9 At the same date mentioned above the banking reserve m 
country banks was held as follows 


Hdd m cash 
Held m balances 


?289,392,i77 

310,689,129 


Total 


600,081,306 


Under the new plan the cash required would be 5 per cent of their 
net deposits subject to reserve requirements and 7 per cent in balances 
(2 of this at the bankas discretion) This would mean 

To be held in cash $180,533, 642 

To be held in balances 252 , 747 , 100 


Total , 433,280,742 

On the same principles as before this would mean a maximum 
release or contraction as follows 


Maximum release $ 108 , 858 , 535 

Maximum contraction i43 > 888 , 565 

10 Thus it appears that there would be a possible maximum con- 
traction as follows 


Reserve aty banks 
Country banks 


$99,973,476 

143.888,565 


Total 

Deduct central reserve city release 


243,862,041 

127.345.754 


Net contraction 


116,516,28^^ 
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It IS also evident that the result might work out as follows 

Released by central reserve city banks #268 , 473 , 589 

Released by reserve city banks 75 1 ^ 55 1 225 

Released by country banks 108 , 858 , 535 

Total 452,587,349 

11 Which of these results would probably be 1 cached^ Assume 
that the first (contraction) was the net result owing to banks fulfilling 
their reserve requirements by depositing cash in every instance The 
Government balances which are now to be poured into trade channels 
through the new reserve banks will run from $200,000,000 to $250,- 
000,000 Bearing m mind the fact that the capital of the new banks 
has to be raised m cash, it will be seen that allowing for $100,000,000 
of this capital the monetary situation would be left about the same 
as It is to-day except that the new reserve banks would be in position 
to add their loaning power to that of the older banks If we now 
assume that the transfer of reserves resulted in the extieme limit of 
expansion already referred to, it would be noted that the cash is 
released only on the assumption that the new reserve banks have to 
hold one-third in lawful money in order to make these discounts, it is 
clear that only two-thiids of $452,587,349, or about $300,000,000, will 
be released Of this sum a certain part would be needed m bringing 
the reserves of State banks which may become members of the new 
associations up to the level which is lequired of them How much 
this would be can not be positively asserted 

12 If it be asserted that this process will lead to inflation, the 

answer to be made is that whether it will or not is a matter in the 
hands of the reserve banks which have it m their power by fixing 
their rate of discount suitably to prevent the banks from creating 
with them, by rediscounting, reserve balances in excess of the required 
5 per cent If the reserve banks should do this, it would be found 
that the required 5 per cent referred to would be about $356,000,000 
while the amount which the banks at then option might or might 
not obtain in this way would be about $213,000,000, the actual cash 
required to be held by them under the new plan as already sketched, 
being as follows * 


Central reserve aty banks 
Reserve aty banks 
Country banks 

Total 

Add to this the amount which the 


$141,127,835 

175.128,701 

180,533,642 

' 496.790,178 

reserve banks can at their option 
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make it worth while for the other banks to hold in cash or to deposit 
with them m cash, and we have a total of about $710,000,000 The 
actual cash held to-day by the banks at home and in the redemption 
fund is about $950,000,000 Something like $240,000,000 would thus 
be released under the probable working out of the system, and this 
would be drawn upon for the other purposes already referred to 

Immediate Shifting of Funds 

This review of the reserve requirements of the proposed bill is, 
however, based entirely upon a comparison of the situation as to 
reserves at the present time contrasted with the situation which will 
exist at the end of three years after the measure has gone completely 
into operation It was deemed wise to allow this length of time, as 
has already been elsewhere noted, for the reason that there will 
necessai ily be some readjustment of loans, and if the change were to 
be suddenly made it might result in temporary embarrassment fot 
some banks The committee has made very careful inquiry into the 
length of time that should be allowed foi shifting reserve require- 
ments m the way indicated, and the maximum period that has been 
asserted to be necessary was found to be three years It is probable 
that the change could be effected in a very much shorter time than 
this, if it were necessary to bring it about more quickly, but the com- 
mittee has deemed it best to allow the full period that was thought 
desirable by the most conservative reasoners whom it consulted This 
three-year period was the maximum mentioned either in the public 
hearings or in communications sent to the committee by expeits with 
reference to the subject 

There is, however, another phase of the question of transfer which 
has not yet been dealt with A review of the reserve section will make 
it clear that a period of 60 days after the creation of the reserve banks 
is fixed, during which conditions are allowed to remain as they are if 
desired by city banks, but by the end of which it is required that a cer- 
tain transfer of reserves shall have been made to the reserve banks 
Inasmuch as it was thought that this transfer might be difficult for 
the banks unless they were granted relief to a corresponding extent, 
the bill provides for the reduction of the reserve requirements in 
reserve and central reserve cities from 25 to 18 per cent at the end of 
the 60-day period in question An examination of the latest returns 
for banking condition made public by 'the comptroller as of June 4 , 
1913, and reproduced m the appendix of this leport shows that the 
total net deposits subject to reserve requirements ma> be taken for 
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purposes of discussion at $7,200,000,000 Three per cent of this 
amount is $216,000,000 This might be supplied either through actual 
transfer of cash from the banks which now hold it, or through the 
obtaining of rediscounts, or partly in one way or partly in the other 
The committee, however, has endeavored to adjust the requirements of 
the bill so that the transfer could be made, as already stated, m actual 
cash without any inconvenience The reseive banks of the central 
reserve cities have normally on hand about $400,000,000 of reserve 
money Of this seven twenty-fifths would be released under the pro- 
vision for reduction of reserves from 25 per cent to 18 per cent Banks 
in reserve cities have normally about $250,000,000 in cash, and about 
an equal amount in balances with central reserve cities The reduction 
of reserve requirements from 25 to 18 per cent would release seven 
twenty-fifths out of this amount, or per cent m balances and 3^4 
per cent m cash — ^roughly speaking, $70,000,000 m each form 

Now, let it be assumed that the banks undertake to comply with the 
requirement of a transfer of 3 per cent of their liabilities from existing 
reserve city and central reserve city banks to the new reserve banks 
As an extreme illustration we may suppose that the country banks will 
draw for the amount m question on the reserve city banks As the 
deposit liabilities of the country banks are about $3,600,000,000, it may 
be supposed that the call will require about $108,000,000 How would 
the reserve city banks supply this amount — assuming that the call was 
made upon them and not directly upon central reserve city banks ^ 
Presumably they would draw upon their New York correspondents, 
and upon other central reserve cities, unless by so doing they cut down 
the balances there below the figure necessary for them to hold m order 
to comply with reserve requirements ’ We have seen that they could 
spare only about 3J4 per cent of their own outstanding deposits It 
must be remembered, however, that they will themselves find it neces- 
sary to shift 3 per cent of their outstanding deposits to the reserve 
banks In addition, then, to the total draft of $108,000,000 made upon 
them by the country banks, they will have to provide m order to meet 
their own requirements 3 per cent of about $2,000,000,000 or roughly 
speaking $60,000,000 — a total requirement therefore of $168,000,000 
Of this It is fair to suppose that 3J^ per cent of their present deposits 
or fully $70,000,000 can be directly transferred in cash without damag- 
ing their position Another $70,000,000 can be clipped from their 
balances with central reserve cities without unduly reducing the latter 
There would thus be needed $28,000,000 to meet all demands m cash 
In connection with the foregomg computation, it should, however, 
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be borne m mind that i per cent of cash has been released m the 
country banks by the reduction of the vault cash requirements from 
6 to 5 per cent Inasmuch as the total reserve requirements of country 
banks is cut to 12 per cent, it may perhaps be fair to suppose that this 
margin of cash could be drawn upon at the very outset in order to 
supply cash requirements It would certainly before long furnish a 
means of extending discounts and would be available as a cash resource 
for the combined banks obviating the necessity of applying to the new 
reserve banks for rediscount accommodation 

It must, moreover, be borne m mind in the foregoing computations 
that by the process of withdrawing funds already referred to there 
has been a corresponding reduction of deposit liabilities, with a cor- 
responding reduction of reserve requirements against them For 
example, if the assumption that country banks draw upon reserve city 
banks for the full amount of their transfers to the new Federal reserve 
banks be correct, the effect would be to eliminate about $100,000,000 
of deposits fornxerly held by reserve city banks against which reserves 
had to be carried but which having been paid off are no longer sub- 
ject to reserve requirements This would be a release under the new 
reserve provisions of $20,000,000 of reserve money in the reserve 
cities The reserve thus released might be either in cash or balances 
and it is fair to assume would be about evenly divided between the 
two in central reserve cities if a draft for $70,000,000 were made 
by reserve city banks the result would be a release of reserve against 
deposits to a corresponding extent, thereby enabling banks to reduce 
their necessary cash holdings by one-fifth of that amount, $14,000,000, 
at the outset and by a further 2 per cent additional later on 

Summing up these compensating or offsetting factors of the situa- 
tion It IS a fair conclusion that the draft upon the banks during the 
first 60 days’ life of the new undertaking would be much less, so far 
as reserve requirements are concerned, than the demands made by 
present reserve requirements 

What has been said applies entirely to the first year under the new 
measure At the end of that time an additional transfer of 2 per cent 
of deposit liabilities must be made by the member banks Assuming 
that their deposits remain stationary during the year on the basis of 
the report of June 4, last, the amount needed to be transferred would 
be 2 per cent of about $6,900,000,000, or about $138,000,000 If the 
banks had not accumulated cash during the year or retained the sur- 
plus cash set free at the outset, this requii ement might, so far as it con- 
sisted of an actual draft upon reserve and central reserve cities, have 
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to be met by rediscounting There is, however, no probability that any 
such situation would develop On the contiary, the yeai’s opeia- 
tions would have been marked by a far greater ease m the loan trans- 
actions of the banks than any previously experienced, due to the fact 
that the new reserve system was in operation It is fan to suppose 
that the amount of deposits would have increased considerably and 
that the amount of reserve to be transferred would have correspond- 
ingly increased That in the meantime the habit of resorting to the 
reserve banks for rediscounts would have grown up can not be ques- 
tioned At the end of the year, therefore, the banks would simply be 
obliged to strengthen their balances with the reserve banks to the 
extent of $138,000,000, and they would do this through oidmaiy com- 
mercial processes involving no inconvenience or sacrifice whatever 
If the extreme supposition that the banks did not enlaige their deposits 
during the year, and that the cash originally held against them 
remained stationary, should be accepted, the fact would remain that 
the reserve banks would during that period have received some 
$200,000,000 from the Government m cash deposits and would have 
paid out more or less of it, into circulation, inevitably resulting m 
mcreasmg the flow of cash into the vaults of the member banks while 
they would still have a comfortable margin left from the first release 
If the volume of loans were the same at the end of the yeai as at the 
beginning it would be practically inevitable that they should be very 
much stronger in cash than they aie at present 

In closing this discussion of the relative stiength of the banks 
before and after the transfer of reserves, it is well to emphasize once 
more the fact that the new requirements, far from causing constric- 
tion, will cause relaxation and that the danger of the situation from 
the banking standpoint will not be in the limitation of loans but rather 
in the inflating of them — a process which, however, will remain well 
under the control of the reserve banks to be organized, by reason of 
their regulation of the rate of rediscount 

Throughout the foregoing computations, it should be understood, 
reference has been had to the most unfavorable conditions that could 
be supposed to exist and no effort has been made to put the situation 
m a light that would present the transition to the new system as unduly 
easy There are two broad classes of considerations which, however, 
should be taken into account in studying the situation which would 
exist after the adoption of the proposed bilL These are as follows 
I Many banks do not keep their permitted balances with banks in 
reserve cities, but with banks m central reserve cities The result is 
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that the total amount of drafts to be made upon reserve city banks will, 
in fact, be less than that which has already been computed and there 
will be less necessary shifting of balances under the operation of the 
bill in question 

2 It IS not true that all banks would as assumed come into the new 
system within 6o days The act is founded upon the provision that 
(a) within 90 days after the adoption of the act the organization com- 
mittee shall designate places for the organization of reserve banks, and 
that (&) within 60 days after the date when the organization of a 
bank has been announced, there shall be a shift of a certain per cent m 
the reserves required This would be a total of 150 days after the pas- 
sage of the act which would be likely to elapse before the new reserve 
requirements would become effective More important still, the new 
reserve banks can be organized m any district as soon as a capital of 
$5,000,000 each is assured This would be $60,000,000 in all, so that 
even if reserve banks were simultaneously organized in all districts it 
would not be necessary for more than three-fifths of the banks to have 
signified an intention to enter the system The banks are given a year 
within which to settle for themselves whether they will enter the sys- 
tem or not It is thus entirely possible, although we think not prob- 
able, that the organization of some of the reserve banks might be 
deferred until several months after the adoption of the act If this 
should be the case the call for new reserves would be even slower and 
It is fair to assume that the movement of banks into the system will 
practically be distributed throughout the year so that the draft on 
reserve funds will not fall suddenly as has been assumed in the com- 
putations made above, but will be dififused over a very considerable 
period. This would give ample opportunity for the acquiring of 
reserve money through any one of the channels through which it is 
ordinarily obtained — ^importation, production of gold, the gathering in 
of cash in circulation, or as a substitute the gradual extension of redis- 
counts by Federal reserve banks which count for reserve purposes the 
same as actual cash, up to the specified limit permitted by the act 
There need therefore be no anxiety whatever with reference to a 
sudden stringency due to an excessive demand for currency conse- 
quent upon a rush of banks into the new system immediately after the 
enactment of the proposed legislation On the contrary, the reasonable 
expectation would point m the opposite direction — toward a somewhat 
extensive relaxation of cash requirements due to the fact that banks 
will see a profit in getting rediscounts from the Federal reserve banks 
instead of fulfilling their reserve requirements by transferring actual 
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reserve money to such banks This is quite opposed, we are aware, to 
the current view on this subject, but it is far more in harmony with 
the facts of the case 

Section 21 

In this section provision is made for the repeal of portions of exist- 
ing law which require that the S per cent fund deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States by national banking associations for 
the purpose of note redemption shall be counted as pait of the lawful 
reserve There is no good reason for treating the 5 per cent fund in 
this way and there never has been any The existing requirements of 
legislation practically withdraw the amounts kept with the Treasury 
for the purpose of current redemption of national bank notes from 
the actual uses of the bank and put them out of reach It is believed 
that if the national banks are to continue to issue notes, and so long 
as they do, they should be required to provide for the redemption of 
their notes on an independent basis, and that the fiction of counting 
as reserve something which is not reserve and never can serve that 
purpose ought not to be maintained As the national-bank notes are 
retired, through the presentation of 2 per cent bonds for conversion 
into threes, the amount of the fund kept on deposit with the Tieasury 
for the current redemption of national-bank notes will be of less and 
less importance, so that such burden as is thrown upon the banks by 
the provisions of section 21 will disappear as the banks at their own 
option convert their bonds The section is therefore a further work- 
ing out of the ideas earned by section 20, which are m substance that 
reserve should be either actual cash at home or a balance with a 
cooperative institution which is organized for the purpose of main- 
taining and safeguarding the solvency of the country and which can 
be relied upon to hold its balances subject to call m case of necessity 

Section 22 

Section 22 establishes a reserve of 33J4 per cent of the outstanding 
demand liabilities of each Federal reserve bank, such reserve to be 
held in gold or lawful money In a general way the committee believes 
that requirement of a fixed reserve is not a wise or desirable thing as 
viewed in the light of scientific banking principle It believes, how- 
ever, that in a country accustomed to fixed reserve requirements the 
prescription of a minimum reserve may have a beneficial effect, and it 
therefore has determined upon 33^4 per cent This it regards as a 
minimum requirement and it firmly believes that the reserve banks will 
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of their own accord keep as a usual practice considerably more than 
the amount required It will be remembered that in an earlier section 
(sec 12) the Federal reserve board was given power to suspend 
reserve requirements for 30 days if it saw fit And in the present 
section, with that in mind, it is provided that if, upon notice of 30 
days after being directed by the Federal reserve board to make good 
Its required reserve so as to bring it up to 335^ per cent, any Federal 
reserve bank fails to comply with directions, the Federal reserve board 
shall have power to close the bank and appoint a receiver therefor 

SECTION 23 

In section 23 it is sought to improve upon and strengthen existing 
bank examination requirements, in the belief that the latter are not 
now sufficiently effective and that existing authorities have not the 
power to carry thiough such examinations either with the thorough- 
ness or the frequency that the circumstances demand Section 23 
therefore provides for a change in the method of compensating bank 
examiners and alters in various details the methods now employed m 
carrying out the examinations 

In view of the close and intimate relationships which are to be 
maintained between Federal reserve banks and their member banks, 
and in view of the fact that the Federal reserve banks are authorized 
to act as clearing houses for such member banks, the power is be- 
stowed upon the Federal reserve banks subject to the oversight of the 
Federal reserve board to carry on examinations of member banks as 
It may deem best These examinations would be similar to those now 
conducted by clearing-house associations 

Paragraph 3 of the section authorizes the Federal reserve board to 
make an examination not less frequently than four times a year of 
national banks m reserve cities This is in view of the fact that the 
reserve cities, if they continue to be such, will have the power of hold- 
ing bank funds and of conducting all of the functions they now per- 
form It has been found in the past that the condition of city banks 
changed much more rapidly than did that of country banks, and it is 
therefore thought to be desirable that specially close oversight should 
be maintained with regard to this class of banks 

It has been complained that under this section national banks in 
reserve cities would be under examination nearly all the time No 
charge of the sort can be sustained The Federal reserve board,'s 
examinations of banks in iesei\e cities, which are to be made four 
times a year, are not additional to the two examinations of every 
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national banking association described in the first paragraph, but 
include them In other words, banks ranked as country banks are to 
be examined at least twice and all others at least four tunes a year by 
the Federal reserve board, while, if desired, the leseive bank of each 
district may have a system of its own for keeping advised of the affaii s 
of member banks — a plan employed by clearing-house associations 
to-day The specifications with reference to the items to be vshown in 
the reports of examination of national banks in leseive cities cover 
items that have been, it is thought, neglected under past legislation 

In general the purpose of this section is to convey all leasonable 
and necessary power of bank examination, to place it where it can be 
most effectively used, and to assume that the power is to be used for 
the purpose of strengthening, protecting, but certainly not of annoy- 
ing or crippling the banks to which it is applied 

Section 24 

In this section it is sought to correct a bad practice, all too preva- 
lent, of paying fees to bank examineis in order that they may make 
a favorable report upon the condition of a bank, and further to end 
the illegitimate practice whereby officers of national banks have here- 
tofore profited at the expense of borroweis by charging a commission 
or brokerage for the obtaining of loans The extent of these piac- 
tices can not be stated, but that they prevail is certain, and it is equally 
clear that they are opposed to public welfare and to sound banking, 
besides being wholly at variance with honorable personal conduct 

Section 25 

In this section it is endeavored to overcome the practice which has 
sprung up on the part of dishonest or cowardly national bank stock- 
holders of evading the double liability provision when they have been 
informed of the failure of a bank in which they hold shares, by trans- 
ferring such shares to some ‘^dummy^' who is immune from recovery 
under the double-liability provision It is believed that by making 
stockholders who have transferred their shares 60 days before a bank 
failure equally as liable as if they had not made such transfer, the 
needs of the situation will be met Some have alleged that the require- 
ments should be that stockholders be liable whenever and so long as it 
could be proven that they had knowledge of th^ impending bank failure 
but that they should not be liable if in good faith they transferred 
their shares within 60 days before a failure This sounds plausible 
but is at variance with the facts of experience The process of prov^ 
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mg that a stockholder had knowledge is difficult and expensive, if not 
impossible in many cases, and it is believed that the 6o-day provision 
IS entirely equitable and far more workable 

Sl^CTION 26 

Loans on improved farm lands are provided for in this section 
under strict limitations as to the value of the security and the amount 
of the loan as compared with the face of the bank’s capital The loans 
are limited to a period of twelve months, and are permitted only m the 
case of country banks This provision has not been made, as seems to 
be supposed in some quarters, for the purpose of furnishing a means 
of supplying farmers with working capital It has been made upon 
the advice of practical bankers, in recognition of the fact that in many 
parts of the country the principal or almost the sole business of 
national banks is found in making loans to farmers, and that while 
these loans are in every sense commercial in that they are to be paid 
back out of the proceeds of a business process then going on — ^the 
raising and marketing of a crop — ^the only actual security the farmer 
can offer is a lien upon his land and its products To allow the bank 
to take this hen enables it to do frankly and truthfully, with due pro- 
tection to itself, business that it will probably do in some way, even if 
not thus authorized, inasmuch as the well-being of the community and 
the transaction of its business calls for the extension of loans to 
farmers who are engaged in the process of growing and marketing 
consumable articles and who need working capital in order to facilitate 
their operations The total amount of such loans which could be made 
under the provisions of this section might run as high as $150,000,000, 
but is not likely to approximate that sum. 

Section 27 

Permission to national banks to open departments specifically 
designed for the reception of savings deposits and conducted with a 
view to the separate investment and protection of such savings deposits 
is granted in section 27 For a long time national banks have found 
their business encroached upon by the growth of savings banks and 
trust companies, and in several hundred instances they are now found 
evading the law by the organization of allied concerns which are car- 
ried on as trust companies or savings banks under technically separate 
organization, but really under an identical control The committee, 
while strongly believing in the principle of a corps of commercial 
closely restiicted banks as the basic element in the country’s credit 
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system, believes that with the added strength afforded by the new 
Federal reserve banks, Congress may reasonably relax some of the 
restrictions now surrounding the business of national banks and allow 
to national institutions the savings bank and limited tiustee functions 
recognized in this section without unduly straining the essential struc- 
ture of the national banking system, provided that savings depart- 
ments if organized shall be conducted upon an entirely separate basis 
from the commercial departments of the national banks creating them, 
with segregated reserves and strictly segregated assets Some further 
restrictions have been laid down m the section which are largely self- 
explanatory. 

Section 28 

There has long been a demand for an extension of the powers of 
national banks which would permit them to facilitate foreign trade 
and do business abroad The plan upon which the committee has 
determined after much consideration and comparison of various com- 
peting propositions calls for permission to national banks having a 
capital of $1,000,000 or over to establish branch banks m foreign coun- 
tries whenever they may deem best, subject to regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Federal reserve* board It is, however, required that 
due application shall be made to the reserve board for permission to 
establish such branches and that in establishing them the bank in ques- 
tion shall set aside a specified amount of its capital for use at the said 
branches and shall submit to suitable examination of the affairs of the 
branches A separate accounting system is ordered to be maintained 
at each branch in order that it may be known exactly how successfully 
each such independent institution is being carried on, and in order to 
prevent unsuccessful operations engaged in at one point from being 
covered up in the affairs of the institution as a whole Inasmuch as 
the requirements concerning the creation of these branches are neces- 
sarily general in terms, section 28 naturally specifies that a power of 
further regulation from the administrative standpoint shall be lodged 
with the Federal reserve board in order that the said board may exer- 
cise a suitable control over the doings of the banks which apply for 
such permission, and of their branches ,, 

SECTION 29 

Section 29 was merely the usual provision for repeal of inconsistent 
statutory requirements, whatever they may be, that might conflict with 
the terms of the legislation now proposed for adoption 
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THE HOUSE DEBATE 
Caucus Discussion 

In ordinary circumstances the next step to be taken in 
advancing the proposed act toward the statute books after 
leaving the Committee on Banking and Currency would have 
been that of consideration m the House of Representatives 
Owing, however, to the fact that during the later years of 
Republican control of Congress there had sprung up what 
was considered an obnoxious system of autocratic power in 
the lower chamber, exerted by the Speaker supported by a 
small group of leaders organized as the Rules Committee, 
Democrats had adopted the plan of acting in party caucus upon 
all measures of major importance The purpose of this plan 
of action was that of insuring a general consideration of pend- 
ing measures with all members of the party present or at all 
events entitled to be so The plan had its merits but was also 
vitiated by certain obvious objectiong Among these was the 
danger that demagogic members might, during the considera- 
tion of a complex or technical bill, mislead their colleagues 
into mistaken positions This danger was conspicuously pres- 
ent in connection with a measure as complex as the Federal 
Reserve Act 

In accordance with the existing custom, the proposed bill 
was taken up by party caucus of the Democratic members of 
the House on September ii and 12, the discussion lasting two 
days Although no published record of the proceedings has 
been issued, the various motions and ballots taken during 
debate were recorded in a journal report and are accessible 
In a general way, the caucus developed the existence of three 
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principal points of view among the members of the Democratic 
party In advocacy of the bill there appeared, under the 
leadership of Chairman Glass and the administration group 
of Democrats, a strong body of members who desired to give 
the measure a pro forma ratification, thereby placing the party 
squarely behind it and transferring the discussion to the floor 
of the House of Representatives, although in that case with a 
tacit obligation resting upon the members of the caucus to 
support It A second group m the party included the southern 
and western elements formerly grouped under the leadership of 
W J Bryan They were not opposed to legislation as such, 
but believed that this particular bill had been drafted for the 
express purpose of depriving, or at all events in such a mannei 
as indirectly to deprive, the farmer of banking assistance It 
was their desire to obtain modifications of the bill which should 
result in concessions to the farmer and should accordingly 
modify the measure in the direction of popular interest A 
third group of members was on the whole opposed to legisla- 
tion of any kind either because they suspected that they might 
thereby be used as catspaws for the “financial interests,” or 
because they doubted the wisdom of any measure at the 
moment 

Lines of Division 

With the division lines thus drawn it was to be expected 
that the pnnapal elements of controversy would appear in 
arguments from the Conservatives on the one side and the 
Bryan Democrats on the other, the third or doubtful element 
remaining practically silent and ready to throw its vote to 
one or the other of the two groups already described, accord- 
ing as circumstances might make it desirable to do so Not- 
withstanding that there had been repeated efforts to arouse 
the jealousy and suspicion of Mr Bryan during the period 
of deliberation in committee, these efforts had been notoriously 
unsuccessful, the Secretary of State after his understanding 
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With the administration confining himself to generalities or, 
in so far as he used his influence at all, applying it strictly 
within the inner circles of the party The term “Bryan Demo- 
crats” in so far as employed in the congressional debate was 
therefore an historical appellation, having no reference to the 
contemporary leadership of the group Such leadership had, 
in fact, vested largely in Representative Henry of Texas, a 
disciple of the early Bryan school of currency thought, who 
was convinced that the Secretary of State did not mean what 
he said in his indorsement of the new banking measure 

Argument of Radicals 

The principal burden of Mr Henry’s argument and of that 
presented by others who supported him was that the Federal 
Reserve Act was essentially a disguised form of the Aldrich 
bill, and that it would play into the hands of the money power 
by enabling the bankers of the city to obtain the use of funds 
belonging to country bankers which the latter ought for the 
welfare of the people to keep at home and to employ in local 
loans Failing, however, in the effort to induce the party tp 
return the bill to the Committee or to modify it so extensively 
as to transform its character, Mr Henry was disposed to cen- 
ter his attack upon the conditions under which rediscounting 
was done for member banks His effort was to broaden the 
underlying eligibility requirements of paper in such a way as 
to secure greater length of maturity and more liberahty for 
the notes and bills to be presented by member banks for dis- 
count The term “com tassel currency” jocosely applied to 
Mr Henry’s proposed modifications grew out of the fact that 
had his suggestions been adopted they would have permitted 
the issue of federal reserve notes (which were to be govern- 
ment obligations) upon a basis which might have amounted to 
little more than that furnished by stored agricultural products 
Ip general the argument of those who supported the Henry 
plan was largely directed to shbwng that, owing to the pecu- 
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hanty of his industrial requirements, the farmer was in no 
position to provide the kind of paper which was designated 
as eligible for rediscount at the reserve institutions 

Real Provisions of Act as to Notes 

This argument of course entirely ignored the fact that 
under federal reserve machinery it was not expected to be 
necessary that specific classes of paper should be eligible for 
discount m order that their owners might obtain accommoda- 
tion at reserve banks On the contrary it had been kept in 
view all through the discussion of the act that what was needed 
was to provide a satisfactory basis of liquid paper which should 
be eligible for discount, thereby enabling member banks to get 
accommodation which they m turn could dispense to their cus- 
tomers, although not necessarily through the rediscounting of 
the particular items of paper offered by the latter The later 
working of the federal reserve system amply bore out this in- 
tent or plan, making it clair that in many cases member banks 
find It more convement to borrow upon items of paper which 
they are holding for that specific purpose rather than to in- 
convenience a borrower by compelling him to remould the con- 
ditions of his loan, or its maturity in such a way as to present 
a perfect case of eligibility Member banks, in short, are not 
middlemen or retailers who dispense credit which they have 
bought at wholesale from reserve banks, nor are they mere 
indorsers placing their names upon the paper of customers in 
order to discount it They are banks and as such obtain bank- 
ing services from the reserve organization which supplies them 
what they need under given restrictions, while , they in turn 
make advances to their customers as the latter need This, 
however, was perhaps too complex a view for the Democratic 
opposition to consider, even had they been less blinded by 
partisan feeling They did not therefore hesitate to urge the 
*”“**d«ient_Qf_th£_^^ along lines which would permit a very 
much greater latitude in rediscount. 
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Favorable Caucus Report 

The reporting of the bill by the Democratic caucus, prac- 
tically m the shape m which it had been completed by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, virtually insured an early 
and favorable vote upon it in the House of Representatives 
So large was the Democratic majority that the possibilities 
of serious opposition or even of lengthy obstruction on the 
floor were very small The authority of the caucus system 
was still new and powerful so that even those who were un- 
friendly to the measure were disinclined to impair their party 
standing by renewing their opposition upon the floor There 
was little to be expected therefore in the way of an intraparty 
discussion, that having been practically disposed of during the 
caucus consideration, while the formal discussion between 
members of the two parties was, for the reason just stkted, 
certain to lack vitality 

It shortly appeared that these considerations would insure 
the adoption of the measure exactly as it stood even without 
the use of parliamentary devices to protect it Interest in the 
debate therefore centered around the attitude to be assumed 
by Republican members , and such interest was itself more vital 
as appljnng to the future than as affecting current conditions, 
since there was in fact nothing that Republican opponents 
could do Moreover, one good effect of the banking con- 
troversy during preceding years had been that of eliminating 
or mitigating purely partisan or interparty controversies about 
general banking questions The discussion of the Federal Re- 
serve Act once more demonstrated this condition and made it 
appear that even a measure which had been matured and 
pressed under such exclusively Democratic auspices as had the 
Federal Reserve Act might none the less be expected to get 
support from the more enlightened members of the opposition 

Such antagonism to the new law as was displayed by the 
Republican party in the House in fact centered to no small 
degree about details A minority of the Banking and Cur- 
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rency Comnuttee, consisting of the Republican members act- 
mg practically as a umt, had opposed the bill on the ground 
that It produced too high a degree of centralization, granted 
too extensive powers to the Federal Reserve Board, and put 
the government too extensively into the banking business It 
was a curious fact that among those who were thus inclined 
to harp with somewhat tiresome reiteration upon the great 
powers of the Board was a member who himself later became 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board and as such an urgent 
defender of the powers bestowed upon it over his protest 

Mr. Lindbergh’s Attitude 

More interesting than the rather forced and formal objec- 
tions to the measure registered by the old line Republican ma- 
jority of the Committee was the objection filed by Represen- 
tative Charles Lindbergh of Minnesota, who at the time had 
become known as a tireless critic of the Money Trust Mr. 
Lindbergh, although a “Progressive Republican,” found him- 
self unable to join with his colleagues of the regular wing 
of the party, and wheieas they confined themselves to criticism 
upon details, he himself took issue with the entire proposal 
Mr Lindbergh was thus in substantial harmony with the ex- 
treme left wing of the Bryan Democrats, although no formal 
junction had been effected by him with that political group 

The floor debate reflected practically the Imes of discus- 
sion which had thus been foreshadowed in committee, and 
produced but little in the way of contribution to banking 
theory or knowledge A number of speeches more or less 
carefully prepared in advance were successively fired off to 
small audiences m the House, the only ones, however, which 
received serious attenbon being the elaborate and careful ad- 
dress of Chairman Glass himself, the opposition remarks of 
Representative Henry, and a scattering fire of criticism from 
Mr Lindbergh and his sympathizers Nowhere throughout 
this debate could there be found any cross-fire of argument 
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Upon points of technique or of general banking theory Al- 
though the groundwork for such a discussion had been laid 
by Chairman Glass in his opening address, and although 
abundant opportunity was thus afforded for a thoroughgoing 
discussion of the mam principles involved, it was evident al- 
most from the outset that the membership of the House was 
not prepared for such work There was evidence here and 
there of disposition on the part of some member or group to 
voice the views of country bankers opposed to par clearance 
or to support Mr Henry in his attitude of opposition to the 
rediscount provisions, but in the main the whole discussion 
was parochial and narrow Perhaps the most striking thing 
about It was the fact that, as clearly appeared from a review 
of the different addresses, the organized banking interests 
opposed to the bill had practically determined to 3neld the day 
in the House Indeed, it was well understood that their legis- 
lative advisers had arrived at the conclusion that the House 
orgamzation was too strong for them and that the battle had 
better be waged practically entirely m the upper chamber 
Banking and other interests therefore which aligned in opposi- 
tion frankly took the position of regarding the action of the 
House of Representatives as a mere prelude to the real con- 
sideration of the legislation 

Debate on Details , , 

Detailed discussions of the bill had been begun on Monday, 
September 15 Section after section was taken up in suc- 
cession Amendments offered by the Committee, practically 
all of a merely technical nature altering the wording, .w.ere 
usually accepted,^ while such amendments as were offered by 
the opponents of the bill were almost uniformly rejected 
These amendments were generally in Ime with objections 

, *The words "subscnbm? banks/’ "shareholders,” "shareholding banks,” and "sub 
^cribers,” used interchangeably in the original bill, were altered by amendments 
throughout the bill to read "member banks,” and the word "capital” was substituted 
for "capital stock ” 
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raised in previous caucus debate, and were intended to alter the 
fundamental principles of the bill, or deprive it of its essential 
features wherever possible by a change of wording, an addi- 
tional clause, or a “striking out” amendment 

An essential change of this kind in Section i was offered 
by Mr Lindbergh In this it was sought to have the subscrip- 
tion of member banks lowered to 10 per cent of capital and sur- 
plus Mr Lindbergh pointed to the injustice which otherwise 
would be inflicted upon the smaller banks, especially in agricul- 
tural communities, and called for the distribution of the 
assessments, whatever they might be, over a longer period of 
time Mr Hayes (Republican) and Mr Phelan (Democrat) 
defended the viewpoint of the Committee, and the amendment 
was lost Defeat also met an amendment offered by Mr 
Morgan, who desiied to add a provision allowing individuals 
to subscribe to the stock of the reserve banks Mr Madden 
proposed to reduce the number of reserve banks from 12 to 5. 
to permit state banks and trust companies to become members, 
and to eliminate the compulsory character of the measure by 
providing that banks “may” become members instead of being 
compelled to Vigorous support and proposal of an amend- 
ment by Mr Mondell did not help Mr Madden’s proposal ® 

Mr Madden sought to alter Section 4 so as to take from 
the Board the power to decide who shall manage the reserve 
banks and its power to remove directors His amendment 
was lost, as was a proposal offered by Mr Platt, limiting the 
removal power of the Board so as to require the consent of 
the other directors Mr Mondell wanted the whole clause 
pertaining to the removal power struck out, but his substitute 
to that effect as well as the original amendment was lost ® 

*Sundp amendments to Section 3 originated in the Committee and were of a 
merdy technical nature, unifying the language throughout the bill m regard to the 
words "subscriber,” etc 

»When the discussion on these points was interrupled by Mr Murdock, who drew 
the ^tentum of the House to the fact that not moie than about 100 members weic 
attending these sessions whilst a measure of such momentous nature was acted upon, 
an atta» on the caucus method ensued, since it, as its critics maintained, made it 
impossible and therefore unnecessary to introduce any alterations against the dectsioiis 
of the majority 
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Mr Lindbergh offered an amendment designed to prevent 
interlocking directorates, to which Mr Glass replied that such 
a provision had been omitted because it was thought that it 
did not pertain to a bill of this kind The amendment was 
lost Another proposed amendment to Section 4 related to 
the salary of federal reserve agents which one member thought 
ought to be fixed by an authority other than the body which 
appointed to the office, he therefore desired to provide in the 
bill for a definite compensation 

Sections 5 and 6 were subjected to merely technical altera- 
tions by amendments of the Committee The reading of Sec- 
tion 7 was followed by a discussion on the taxation of the 
federal reserve banks, Mr Temple expressing his apprehension 
that Congress would divest itself of its taxing power by dele- 
gating it to the Federal Reserve Board When Mr Morgan's 
amendment providing that surplus earnings should be spent ^hn 
constructing and to promote and encourage the improvement 
of public roads was lost, he offered a substitute, that they 
should be utilized to establish a fund for the guaranteeing of 
bank deposits This, like the preceding amendments, failed 

Discussion on Sections 8 and 10 occurred on Tuesday, 
September 15 Mr Towner offered an amendment to Sec- 
tion 8 providing relief for the dissenting stockholders of a 
national bank who did not desire to enter the new organiza- 
tion In line with his proposal of the previous day Mr 
Mondell was for striking out that part of the section which 
pertained to the dissolution of any national bank not comply- 
ing with the provisions of this act within one year 

Conditions of Membership 

Mr Young offered an amendment to Section 9 of the 
bill in which he sought to do away with what he considered 
an injustice to a great number of bankers who had not suf- 
ficient capital to entitle them to become members of the sys- 
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tem but on the other hand must be regarded as the very 
banks which have occasion to use credit It was lost 

Section 10 was subjected to much criticism A large 
amendment was offered by Mr Murdock, which included the 
banking reform recommendations made by the Democratic 
members of the Pujo Committee It contained the prohibition 
against consolidation of banks unless such consolidation had 
been approved in the public interest by the Comptroller 
a prohibition against interlocking stockholdings amongst 
banks and against the creation of a voting trust In replying 
to Mr Murdock, Mr Glass referred simply to the statement 
of Mr Samuel Untermyer who, in his capacity as attorney 
of the Pujo Committee, had expressed an opinion against the 
linking of legislation on these matters with the proposed bank- 
ing and currency measure Mr Helm, who was for the 
adoption of the amendment when voted upon in the caucus, 
considered himself on that account especially qualified to state 
the reasons which had convinced him of the opposite He 
said 

I am one of those who, after taking sober second thought, 
have come to the conclusion that it would be unwise to hit the 
country with the tremendous jar that would be inflicted upon 
It if all the legislation that is required to be enacted to put an 
end to this evil were put into this bill * 

Opposition to Government Participation 

Mr Thompson, by moving to strike out the last three 
words, obtained the floor for the purpose of putting bn record 
his dissenting attitude as to sonie features of the bill He 
recognized the caucus method for the sole purpose of deter- 
mining a party policy He was against the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the measure which m his opinion created a partnership 
between the government and the banks 

If the central reserve bank is a good thing, I submit that 
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the capital stock of the bank should be subscribed entirely by 
the Government, and all the profits should go to the benefit of 
all the people of the United States * 

After dwelling upon the needs of a rural credit system Mr 
Thompson finally concluded with a declaration of his belief 
m the principles of the Democratic party It was not until 
after another argument on merely partisan ground and a 
debate on the rules of procedure, in particular as “to striking 
out the last word,”^ that the discussion turned back to the 
original point at issue, Mr Murdock’s amendment Mr 
Buchanan, although a Democrat, did not see himself bound 
by the caucus resolution which voted down the amendment 
as regards interlocking directorates in view of the fact that 
the Democratic platform of 1912 had declared itself in favor 
of a law prohibiting it ® J 

Status of State Banks 

Mr Lindbergh proposed an amendment similar to a pre- 
vious proposal, namely, to omit that part of the section on 
membership which referred to the non-admission of a bank to 
stock ownership when not entitled to become a national bank- 
ing association His thought was to admit the country banks 
with a capitalization of less than $25,000 Mr Mondell urged 
an amendment designed to restore the prmciple of free bank- 
ing, which he thought in danger in view of the fact that it was 
m the discretion of the Board to admit or exclude state banks 
Both proposals were lost However, before the debate on 
Section 10 came to a conclusion Mr Mondell seized another 
opportunity of raising protest against the compulsory feature 
of the bill by reason of which the measure, as he maintained 
against Mr Glass, differed essentially from the Aldrich bill 
On reading Section ii relating to the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr Mana han of Minnesota offered an amendment in- 


•Ibtd , p 5009 

»The vote^on^the amendment registered 61 noes against 43 ayes 
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Section 15 was taken up on September 17 Mr. Lind- 
bergh offered an amendment, striking out the clause authoriz- 
ing the establishment of agencies of federal reserve banks in 
foreign countries for the reason that he thought it sufficient 
that national banks were allowed to do domestic branch bank- 
ing business, asserting it was dangerous to divert funds of the 
reserve banks, which included government funds, to foreign 
countries . Mr Phelan and others pointed to the necessity of 
developing foreign trade and the amendment was lost 

Note Issue Provision 

Section 17 on the note issue brought forth amendments 
from all the several critics of the fundamental principles un- 
derlying this provision Mr Platt wanted such changes as 
would make the notes distinctly bank notes , so also Mr Willis, 
who further wished to limit the issue to the amount of 
$500,000,000 Messrs Towner and Fess were for the re- 
demption of the notes in gold, Mr Temple pointing, besides, 
to the danger of adding to the reserve not only gold but also 
lawful money, which would make the base for expansion of 
credit much larger than a reserve of gold only The argu- 
ment led to a long discussion on the question whether the 
provisions of the section would impair the gold standard or 
not Critics of ffie provision maintained that in effect it re- 
pealed the Law of 1900 which provided that United States 
obligations should be redeemed in gold “If they are not in- 
tended to repeal that provision of law,” said Mr. Mondell, 
“why do you use tiie words ‘lawful money’ i””-® Mr Hardy 
took the opposite ground, contending that the Law of 1900 
was not repealed but that the section simply permitted banks 
to redeem the notes in lawful money for which (the lawful 
money being kept on parity with gold) gold can be had at 
the Treasury The words “lawful money” proved to be the 
main stu mbling block in the discussion and the opponents re- 


S07S 
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fused to admit any reason for msertmg them if the gold stand- 
ard was to be maintained Mr Fess ottered an amendment 
for inclusion directly in Section 29 and in which he provided 
that nothing m this act should be construed to repeal the parity 
provision of the Act of March 14, 1900 This the Committee 
promised to take under consideration, since upon it depended 
the acceptability of the whole bill (according to Mr Fess)' 
m the minds of all those who feared an impairment of the 
gold standard under its terms This amendment bearing- upon 
the parity provision contained in the Act of March 14, 1900, 
found some strong opponents amongst the ranks of the Demo- 
crats, who did not want to commit themselves to the gold 
standard Opposition also came from the side of those who 
did not admit that the present bill was interfering with the 
Act of 1900 But Mr Phelan pointed out that the amend- 
ment was acceptable for the very reason that it was to dear 
up an implication carried in the bill, and did npt represent a 
change This latter view was eventually maintained by those 
who did not want to be bound by the caucus and was accepted 

Section 25 was criticized because it modified the liability 
of the stockholder of a national bank, who was, under the old 
law, equally and ratably liable for the amount of his own 
stock, while the existing law would hold one stockholder liable 
for another 

Farm Loan Provisions 

Some Committee amendments to Section 26 on farm loans 
were accepted Mr. Burke saw in it a discrimmation agamst 
the real estate owner in favor of the farmer and wanted there- 
fore the word “farmland” replaced by “real estate ” Mr 
Lindbergh was for extending the loan period to 5 years and 
increasing the loaning power on farm land from 25 to 50 
per cent of capital and surplus Both amendments were lost 

On September 18 the bill finally came to a vote On 
motion of Mr Wmgo a separate vote was taken on the much 
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disputed amendment to Section 29 relating to the gold stand- 
ard, which was earned by a large majority The bill itself 
passed ^the House by 287 yeas against 85 nays 


Letters of Approval 

The passage of the bill m the House was a great personal 
triumph for Mr Glass The scope of the victory thus won 
was attested by the following letter written by the Secretary 
of the Treasury 


The Secretary or the Treasury 
Washington 

Septembei 20, 1913 

My dear Glass 

I want to congratulate you sincerely upon your really gi eat achieve- 
ment m the passage by the House of Repiesentatives of the Glass Bill 
to reform the curiency system of the country It is a measure upon 
which you have done so much tedious, intelligent, and effective work 
that I can well .understand your gratification now that the worst of 
your labors is over 

You are, more than any other single man, entitled to the credit foi 
this real victory in the cause of the people of this country, and your 
name will always be linked with the first constructive financial measure 
passed by Congress since the enactment of the National Banking Act 
You have led the fight with singular ability and with a high order of 
statesmanship I am only too glad to have the opportunity of paying 
this just tribute and of telling you, as well, of the great pleasure and 
satisfaction it has given me to be your earnest, altliough not always 
effective, colaborer and coadjutor in this needed measure of vital 
reform 

Always, with warm regards, I am. 

Sincerely youis, 

(Signed) W G McAdoo 

Hon Carter Glass, 

Lynchburg, Va 


♦u days after the House had passed the bill, Mr Howard of Georgia took 

the -flooi to present a scheme which he had worked out m regard to the refunding of 
2 per cent governramt bonds In connection with the postal savings system he pro 
yided a plan by which the bonds could be tiken up and absorbed by the people at large 
in issuing them m small denominations, they could be utilized as evidencing the postal 
savmp deposits, so that a man who had a deposit in the postal savings bank would 
thereby become a purchaser of a government bond “The use of a coupon obligation 
as an evidence of deposit would offer to the depositor facilities for collecting both his 
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Colonel House, whose earlier attitude has been elsewhere 
reviewed, telegraphed as follows 

BEVERLY MASS SEP i8tH I9I3 

THE HON CARTER GLASS 

HOUSE OP REPS WASHINGTON D C 

PLEASE ACCEPT MY CONGRATULATIONS AND PELICITATIONS OVER THE 
PASSAGE OF THE CURRENCY BILL IT IS A BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENT AND 
YOU DESERVE THE THANKS OF YOUR COUNTRYMEN 

EM HOUSE 335P 


A New Aspect of the Issue 

The conclusion of the House debate and the favorable vote, 
involving as it did a substantial element of support from 
among the depleted Republican membership, put a new face 
upon the federal reserve proposal It made the banking issue 
stand out as a foremost problem of the moment It gave 
force and point to the expressions already attributed to the 
President and setting forth his determination to get action at 
an early date It quite changed the alignment of mterest in 
the banking world, since there had been many who still be- 
lieved that the work that was being done in the House was 
little more than a piece of political stage play When the 
President announced that it was his intention to have the new 
measure taken direct to the Senate and acted upon by that 
body at an early date, the fact that the bill had already been 
adopted by one chamber and had won considerable prestige 
assumed a significance that could not be ignored Not only 
the financial community, but the business world, was now fully 
aroused, and the discussion of the banking question began to 
assume an immediate and practical character which it had 
previously not had In what has already been said of the at- 
tempt to influence the House Committee, it has appeared that 

mterest and principal) which can not be afforded under any other known system It 
would encourage the great mass of the people to become holders of government secun 
ties in such amounts as they desired” (p 5149) Under this scheme Mr Howard 
l^dught It reasonable to expect an accumulation of these funds equal to $500,000,000 
within 2 years and within a short time longer the amount would be far more than the 
$750,000,000 longterm government bonds which were then as well as now held by the 
national banks 
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the work done during June, July, and August proceeded 
chiefly from the larger interests and from the organizations 
which were directly concerned in getting some action from 
Congress Thus far there had been small evidence of prac- 
tical interest on the part of the country banks, while the busi- 
ness world at large had been apathetic Conditions were now 
to change Thus far the real severity of the contest about 
the bill had been found within the Administration and m 
the inner councils of the Democratic party The scene of the 
contest was now to be transferred to a much broader stage 
and whs to assume active proportions on a national scale A 
review of some of the principal elements in the struggle is 
therefore necessary 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVI 

Question and Answer Document on Fedrrad Ressrve Biu. 

The following document received considerable circulation among 
members of the House during the course of the controversy on the 
pending measure 

Possible Questions Raisbd by Banking Bill 

1 Why allow mnety days for the work of the organization com- 
mittee (section 2) ? 

Because elaborate mqmry must be made in order to ascertain the 
direction of bank business at the present time and the groupings of 
banks due to the necessity of business relationships as now organized 
The banks having close relations with one another should be classified 
in the same districts There are now no adequate statistics that could 
be used for the purpose of drawmg district lines 

2 Why should there be 12 districts and 12 reserve banks '* 

It IS desirable to have as many reserve banks as can be strong 
and successful mstitutions It is not believed that any reserve banks 
should be oi^^anized with madequate resources If the probable joint 
capital of the reserve banks is $100,000,000 this would mean an aver- 
age capital of only about $7,500,000 Some banks would be a good 
deal less than this figure It is bdieved that 12 will furnish a sufii- 
aent number, but the way has been kept open for others in case of 
necessity 
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3 Is it necessary to require banks to subscribe to the stock of 
the new institution ^ 

Evidently the banks must be induced to come in on some basis if it 
is to be a bank stockholding scheme exclusively The Aldrich bill 
tried to induce them to come in by holding out important inducements 
The present bill aims to treat the banks fairly but seeks to end some 
bank abuses It will therefore be opposed by many banks They 
ought not to be allowed to defeat the scheme The requirement that 
they come in is not unfair or onerous but merely means that if they 
want to be known as national banks they must participate fully in the 
national system 

4 Why IS capital only half paid up ? 

So that there may be a double liability of stockholders upon the 
same plan provided in the national banking system 

5 Is It likely that the other half would ever be called^ 

Very unlikely The requirement is hardly to be expected unless 
there should be disastrous losses by a federal reserve bank These 
are believed to be out of the question The banks may fail to make 
money but it is not likely that they will lose any considerable amount 

6 Why should Federal Reserve banks be allowed to establish 
branches when other banks are not? 

Federal Reserve banks are under close Government oversight and 
do a restricted kind of business They trade only with their stock- 
holders and with the Government Their branches are not organized 
for the purpose of competing with anvone or of getting new business 
but merely for the convenience of the public 

7 What powers are given to Federal Reserve banks that are not 
possessed by national banki’ 

Only those of holding Go\einment deposits and issuing tedeial 
reser\e treasury notea Other powers aie ulciitical with thoie bestowed 
on national banks except in so fai a diffeience in the kind ot 
business to be done necessitates ihe adoption of a diffeient method of 
managing oi overseeing ot caiiying on such business 

8 How far would the Board of Diiectois of a federal leserve 
bank be exclusivelj a bankers’ boaid? 

As the bill shows baiikeis would have three repi esentativ e*' busi- 
ness interests thiee, and the public three Fheie is no leasoii to doubt 
that the repiesentati\es of bu'^iness interests who aie appointed b> 
the bankers would be essentially conseivative men, lanriiliar moio or 
less w'lth the local conditions of credit and with banking methods 
While Government lepiesentatives would probably be more independ- 
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ent there is no reason to expect that in ordinary times there would be 
any more lack of harmony on such a board than on any board of diiec- 
tors The fact that a majority of the members could be lemoved by 
the Government would, it is believed, prevent the taking up or sug- 
gesting of schemes which otherwise would make their appearance if 
the board were organized upon purely individualistic lines 

9 Is there danger that the mechanism provided for electing the 
local boards would prove clumsy ^ 

Economists, among them Professor Sprague of Harvard, pro- 
nounced the machinery simple and ingenious Others assert that it is 
far simpler than any other plan of the kind that has been placed bef oi e 
the public There is no reason to expect any serious difficulty in cai- 
rymg it on 

10 What would be the functions of the federal reserve agent in 
practice ^ 

While he is designated as chairman of the boaid of directors of the 
federal reserve bank, it is probable that this function would be hon- 
orary rather than active The agent would act as a means of com- 
munication between the bank and the reserve boaid at Washington 
There is no reason to doubt that he would find his time fully occupied 
with the routine of maintaining the local office of the federal reserve 
board, attending to the issue and withdrawal of notes and other similai 
functions He would have only a supervisory and informing function 
at the bank itself 

11 Why give the organization committee the powers of the chair- 
man of the Board of Directors at the outset? 

This IS merely to make a beginning and enable the organization 
committee to summon meetings and so forth without repeating the 
'Specific authorizations given in the act to the reserve agent 

12 Is It not a hardship to provide that shares in the stock of 
reserve banks shall be nontransf erable ? 

The effect is* to tie up the member bank's subscription in a prac- 
tically permanent form but this is thought necessary The success of 
ffie scheme will depend largely upon the number and permanence of the 
banks that enter the new system They should not be allowed to sell 
their shares or alienate them in any way if they are to continue actively 
interested m the success of the reserve banks 

13 Why should the Government receive any of the earnings of a 
reserve bank? 

The Government gives the monopoly of note issue to the reserve 
bank and it enlarges the classes of business such bank can do very 
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much beyond the scope allowed them in the national bank act There 
IS every reason why such concessions should be paid for It is believed 
that by giving the banks first an ordinal y rate of interest on their 
investment and then making a division of earnings between them and 
the Government equity is secured as well as the best lesults in prac- 
tice To take all the earnings reduces the banks’ incentive to get 
business , not to take any might lead to undue expansion in the effort 
to enlarge profits while it would allow the Government nothing for the 
exclusive use of the circulation power 

14 Why IS a year granted national banking associations within 
which to decide whether they will take stock in a reserve bank> 

A reasonable time is necessary to enable banks to prepare for the 
transition to the proposed plan If a bank wishes to leave the system 
it should be granted opportunity to ai range for its tiansfer to the state 
system It is true that this postponement may correspondingly delay 
the system in taking effect It is not likely that it will do so, however, 
at least not to any considerable extent Many banks will be anxious to 
organize and there is nothing in the act to prevent immediate organiza- 
tion provided that a leserve bank has a capital of $5,000,000 at least 

15 What IS the use of giving national banks the power to reor- 
ganize as IS done in section 8 ? 

This is in order that no doubts may arise as to the charter rights 
of national banks It is desired to have all if possible recharter, 
thereby making their existence conterminous with that of federal 
reserve banks, and definitely fixing the lelations between the national 
banks and such reserve banks 

16, Why should state banks be allowed to take stock in a reserve 
bank when they can as a matter of fact convert into national banks ^ 

Many strong state banks will not caie to give up their charters 
but if they comply with all essential provisions of the act theie is no 
definite leason why they should not be allowed to Mo business with 
the Federal Reserve banks The greater the number of existing banks 
that take stock, the more perfectly will the ciedit system of the country 
be organized and the more completely will the benefits of organization 
be secured. \ 

17. Would the fedeial reserve board be a group of politicians^ 

In the sense that they are appointed by the President these mem- 
bers would be ''political” The Comptroller of the Currency is a 
political appointee in the same way So are members of the Supreme 
Court The same is tiue of such bodies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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1 8 Is there danger in entrusting the management of credit to 
‘‘politicians” ^ 

That depends on the politicians just as it would depend on the 
bankers What opponents mean by this criticism is simply that they 
prefer to trust bankers in preference to public officers Experience 
has not warranted any such preference and the objection is therefoie 
thoroughly hypocritical, unless it is based simply upon a fear that the 
appointees would not be skilled in banking That is a question to be 
settled by the appointing power, but in ordei to obviate any danger of 
Ignorance, a federal advisory board is provided for This board would 
be able to give advice on all points relating to banking since it would 
be made up of practical bankers familiar with local credit conditions 
iq Is It true that no competent man can be employed for $10,000 
a year ^ 

Experience does not so indicate Very few bank piesidents or 
officers in the United States to-day receive more than that sum Of 
those who receive more practically all started on very much less and 
have been less efficient since they reached the $10,000 level than they 
were before that The Government: has constantly obtained the best 
ability for the salary mentioned This is due to the fact that many 
other considerations beside salary control men in the selection of their 
work 


20 Why is the position of the Comptroller altered by section ii 
(page 19, lines 13-23) 

Merely in order to make him directly amenable to the orders of 
the Fedeial reserve board, in order that that board may have a direct 
means of communicating with national banks The change is purely 
administrative 


21 Is the power of the federal reserve board to compel redis- 
counts between federal reserve banks “socialistic” or “inquisitorial” ? 

These expressions are merely cant words currently used by those 
who do not like a given idea The power suggested is infinitely less 
than that which would have been bestowed on tiie Aldrich central 
bank had that been created Such a bank would have exercised this 
power all the time, by its transfers of funds among tiie seVeral dis- 
tricts There would be no doubt of the approval of the bankers of 

S? TTl ^ function if It were to be controlled by themselves. 

The bill however makes it purely an' emergency power, and one that is 
not likely to be employed except at long intervals * 

22 Is It not dangerous to allow the federal reserve board to sus- 
pend the reserve requirements ^ 
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This IS practically what is done by the Comptroller today Similar 
tion is taken in foreign countries upon occasions The suspension 

the Bank of England act has similar effects There is no prob- 
ility that such suspensions would ever be made except on application 
d after due investigation 

23 Are there any other unusual or far reaching powers ^ 

None whatever, m fact the federal reserve board performs simply 
mimstrative functions analogous to those of the Comptroller of the 
irrency The Comptroller's powers have been broadened and 
rengthened at some few points as the result of experience The 
me would be done for the Comptroller himself, if the national bank 
t were today undergoing revision 

24 Is not the federal advisory council an unnecessary piece of 
achinery ^ 

No, It will serve as a natural, useful, and legitimate means of com- 
unication between the federal reserve board and the several federal 
serve bAnks Without it communication would have to be earned 
1 with each bank separately It will serve as a useful means of 
ivelopmg public opinion and conversely of influencing it 

25 Why should it be assumed that th’e banks of the country will 
ant to rediscount paper ^ 

True they do not rediscount much today, but that is because of the 
‘stnctions of the national banking act and the individualized system 
[ credit in the United States Rediscounts will immediately spring 
ito existence when countenanced by law They will open a means of 
: once shifting credit and resources from one part of the country to 
lotliei and of haimoni/ing lates of inteiest At the «;ame time they 
ill enable lianks to eain mou 1)> making much more extensive loans 

26 What IS meant by note& and bills of exchtuige gi owing out of 
jiimieicial ti ansactions ^ 

"the note is the ordinary piomise of an individual to pay, while 
le bill IS an instnimcnt diawii by one man upon another directing 
le latter to pa} at a specified date and when accepted b> the latter 
ecomes his obligation Such notes «iiul bills giow out of commeicial 
ansactions in the sense that they aie incident to or are made for the 
urpose of cai lying thiougli such tt ansactions The lestiiction is 
ecessai> in older that *«uch papei may not be admitted to rediscount 
^hen made pmcl> foi the puipose of artificially oblaming a loan 01 
f carrying out some speculative operation Papei of the latter class 
» and should be excluded fiom lediscount not necessarily because 
lere is anything wTong in its creation, but because theie being no 
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commercial transaction behind it there is no assurance that it will be 
paid at maturity 

27 What IS meant by an acceptance ? 

An acceptance is meiely a bill of exchange that has been accepted 
by some one — ^that is which some one has agreed to pay The peculiar 
feature about the acceptance mentioned in section 14 is that it is a 
banker’s acceptance Ordinarily there is no reason why a banker 
should accept a draft on him payable otherwise than at sight It is 
supposed to be his function to meet all claims on demand The banker, 
however, may be induced by one who desires credit to guaiaiitee the 
latter’s paper, which he does by accepting it — ^that is, agreeing to pay 
it at maturity This means that the real borrower undertakes to pro- 
tect the banker at the maturity of the acceptance, while the acceptance 
Itself IS an accommodation arrangement establishing a contingent lia- 
bility on the part of the bank The effect of it is to make the market 
for the credit broader, in proportion as the banker who accepts is 
better known than the borrower at whose instance he ha’s accepted 
the paper 

28 What is the purpose of the so-called market operations in the 
blip 


These are intended to serve two purposes (i) that of facilitating 
transfers of funds and (2) that of making a discount rate effective 
A federal reserve bank might have a considerable amount of fluid 
resources and yet might not be able to get them into circulation by rea- 
son of the fact that the constituent member banks were not borrowing 
freely from it If it be given the right to buy paper m the open 
market, it is in a position to make its bank rate effective, in a way and 
to an extent otherwise not feasible 

29 my should Government deposits be made with Federal resei ve 
banks exclusively^ 

These banks are in better position to handle the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment than any private banks can be Moreover the Government 
shares in the profits of the bank after the stockholders have received 
a moderate rate of interest There is every reason why these banks 
^one should be the depositaries As for the question of depositing 
at all, ,t IS weU settled that the existence of the present Treasury 
sys era as een a great mistake No other country has anything 
like It It withdraws funds from circulation when they are needed 
and is hkely to put them back when they are not needed 
30 Will the note issue provided by tins act be elastic? 

n oubtedly it will It will be put out as rediscounted paper 
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comes into the federal reserve bank*s vaults and will be diminished as 
such paper is paid off at maturity Meanwhile there will be an active 
ledemption of the notes because they are not available for use as 
bank reserves 

31 Is this a real Government issue? 

It IS in the sense that the Government has full supervision of it 
and can refuse to let it go out at all, except when needed, in the sense 
that the Government has absolute authority over its existence since 
It can tax it out of existence, and since it can take the profits on the 
circulation for itself by insisting upon an adequate rate of interest 
befoie It will let the notes go out 

32 Why should provision be made for redemption of checks and 
drafts at par ? 

In order to furnish an absolutely uniform and stable credit cur- 
rency all over the country There is the same reason for this that 
there is for par redemption for bank notes or government notes It 
is true that such redemption will “save money** to some persons to a 
greater extent than to others But it will save the public so much 
annoyance and inconvenience and unreasonable expense that the action 
IS most important 

33 Is it tiue that the bond sections of the act give the banks a 
“bonus** of I per cent ? 

The bond section merely ‘provides for paying the 2 per cents at 
pai , when they mature If in the meantime banks want to give them 
up the Government will exchange them for 3 per cents, to a limited 
extent each year This is equivalent to a purchase of the circulation 
pi ivilege for i per cent As the Government can get through a rate 
of interest on notes issued 01 through the increase in the earnings of 
federal reserve banks, very much more than this i per cent, it is safe 
to say that every $1,000 of hotes retired through the exchange of bonds 
(thereby making an equivalent void to be filled by new reserve notes) 
will be the most profitable business investment the Government could 
possibly make 

34 Is it true that the reserve requirements of the bill will cause 
inflation 01 contraction? 

The reserve requirements have been figured with extreme care and 
will ultimately result in a somewhat less cash requirement than at pres- 
ent The idea of stringency is ridiculous as the result of the reserve 
requirements* It is a fact that the reserve sections will release some 
cash — ^just how much cannot be positively asserted Full control over 
this cash is, however, placed m the hands of the reserve banks them- 
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selves and a proper discount policy on their pait will prevent any 
inflation whatever 

35 Is the reserve for federal reserve banks sufficient ^ 

Experience abroad shows that it is probably about right Theie 

IS every reason to expect, however, that the federal reserve Iianks 
will be conducted upon a sufficiently large piinciple to keep very much 
more reserve if circumstances should indicate the desirability of such 
a course A fixed reserve is serviceable only as a guide to the small 
and relatively weak bank or the bank that is not operated under the 
best management 

36 What IS the truth about the statements that the bill will cause 
severe suffering and may lead to panic ? 

These are the statements of bankers in central reserve and reserve 
cities who want to keep the money that has been sent to them under 
federal compulsion in the past for the purpose of stock speculation or 
of enlargement of their own profits Thus far they have made no well 
grounded or legitimate objections to the general principles of the 
measure Some country banks have been induced to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire at the instance of these larger bankers or because they 
are afraid to lose the 2 pei cent interest they now get on their deposit 
balances, neglecting the fact that the new bill opens many avenues of 
legitimate profit closed heretofore 



CHAPTER XVII 

OPPOSITION CAMPAIGN OF THE BANKERS 


Currents of Banking Opinion 

No thorough understanding o£ the present currency and 
banking situation in the United States is possible without a 
clear definition of the attitude of the American banking public 
toward the subject This attitude is not clearly understood 
by the majority of citizens Some are disposed at times to 
regard the banking profession as practically a unit on all sub- 
jects, and to view it as having special interests of its own, 
sometimes referred to as embodied in what is known as the 
“Money Trust “ Analysis shows that the American bank- 
ing public IS by no means harmonious in its interests, except 
in so far as is true of all who are concerned in maintaimng the 
stability of prices and values Nothing has been done by 
united banking action, save occasionally on minor points, and 
at periods when important legislation was under considera- 
tion the fjuancial community has been peculiarly inharmonious 
in its \ie\\s and opinions The Aineiican Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the state bankers’ associations have in recent years 
done much to bring about a certain amount of prevailing unity 
of feeling and to insure the obseivance of standards of pro- 
fessional ethics which without them might not have existed 
At times w'hen controverted issues W'ere under discussion, they 
have applied discipline and brought recalcitrant members * into 
line,” and have thus secured action to an extent that would 
otherwise not have been possible This work on the part of 
the various bankers’ associations has been in a large measure 
beneficial to the community as a whole, and undoubtedly highly 

385 
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beneficial to the banking community as such It has not, how- 
ever, always been intelligent and has at times, as is likely 
to be true of the work of all such associations, been vitiated 
by selfishness 

However, many representatives of bankers’ associations 
have been in the habit of representing them as at all times 
strongly devoted to the cause of “sound money,” "banking 
reform,” and improvement of currency, notwithstanding that 
there have been few occasions in American history when there 
was any general consensus of opinion as to the meaning of 
these vague terms The years of discussion which pioduced the 
Federal Reserve Act were no exception to this rule, and while 
It was true that various bankers’ associations at times appeared 
to be strongly united m support of the Aldrich, or Monetary 
Commission bill, whose history has already been reviewed, it 
was probably never the fact that a real consensus of opinion 
even on that subject existed There were many features of 
the so-called Aldrich bill which antagonized the small bankers 
of the country, and many the wisdom of which some of the 
abler and more conservative bankers doubled The apparent 
support which was yielded to it by the banking community 
was undoubtedly the result of a general opinion that nothing 
would be done without at least a reasonable showing of har- 
mony, and that the bill in the form in which it had been offered 
would at least constitute a forward step, its demerits, what- 
ever they might piove to be, being left for later correction 
Due to the fact that this relative measure of harmony had been 
evolved as the result of agitation and discussion during a 
period of years, the Federal Reserve Act found itself con- 
fronted by what appeared to be a very strong and united oppo- 
sition to its progress 

Inactivity Explained 

The position of the banking community with respect to 
the adoption and operation of the Federal Reserve Act was 
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necessarily recogTiized from the very beginning as a matter of 
the utmost importance It has been seen how at an earlier 
date Chau man Glass had attempted to sound conservative 
banking sentiment for the purpose of ascertaining whether it 
was not possible to obtain a consensus of opinion which would 
permit the preparation of a generally satisfactory and ac- 
ceptable measure, and it was noted at that point how unsuc- 
cessful was this endeavor In a later chapter it was also shown 
how bankers, when invited before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee had stood firmly for the Aldrich bill and 
had taken the position that they could under no circumstances 
indorse a measure of the kind which, they were given to under- 
stand, was in process of preparation The close of the session 
of Congress which came to an end on March 4, 1913, un- 
doubtedly marked an era of encouragement on the part of the 
banking community m the belief that nothing was likely to be 
done They had, it would seem, been advised that in the new 
session there was no plan for an3^ing outside of the tariff 
discussion and they undoubtedly regarded this as deferring any 
further consideration of the matter until the openmg of the 
winter session in December, 1913, by which time it was well 
recognized there might be an entirely new aspect to the political 
situation What they did not count upon was the fact that 
President Wilson, with his usual insight, had grasped the fact 
that a remarkable opportunity for action had offered itself 
The months of March and April were thus a quiescent period 
in banking discussion, the view being frequently expressed that 
legislation was so far in the future that no heed need be given 
to it. From this point of view there was a sharp change when 
rumors began to reach the financial interests that the President 
really intended to force action upon banking 

Banking Opposition 

Opposition, too, had been steadily offered from the very 
initiation of the bill by the various organizations and asso- 
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ciations of citizens who were in large measure dominated by 
the greater banking interests. From the opening of the work 
on the Federal Reserve Act it had been recognized by skilled 
legislators that the ability to secure the passage of the measure 
was open to the gravest doubt Not only the divisions within 
the Democratic party itself, but also the natural differences of 
opimon to which reference has already been made and the 
difficulty of getting a complex financial and economic problem 
before the country in any satisfactory way, offered themselves 
as serious obstacles to advancement in the work Recognizing 
that such was the case, it had been thought wise by Qiairman 
Glass at a comparatively early date to ascertain whether the 
banking and affiliated interests were sufficiently open-minded 
to reconsider the whole question of a banking measure, and 
whether if such a measure could be framed in a way that 
would aff6rd reasonable and proper protection to the legitimate 
banking interests at the same time that it sought to correct 
the evils which then existed, they would support the measuie, 
or at least refrain from opposing it This question was accord- 
ingly placed before representatives of some of the principal 
groups which had been urging banking reform in the autumn 
of 1912 The matter was apparently carefully considered and 
a leply rendered through the president of one of the large 
national banks of New York who had been active in the cause 
of bank reform^ This reply was absolutely opposed to any 
support of a new banking measure It was plainly stated that 
the banking interests and those who were affiliated with them 
had definitely determined upon the Aldrich bill They were 
willing that this bill should be camouflaged or disguised in any 
way that legislative managers might see fit, but they insisted 
that the contents of the Aldrich bill down to the minutest ele- 
ment should be reproduced in the pending measure For the 


referred to was discussed by the author with the banker m question 
and effort was made to ascertain what the eeneral attitude of 
the financial interests would be toward a new measure This was done With the 
approval of Chairman Glass and the results were duly reported to him 
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attainment of this object they had already spent large sums of 
money and devoted infinite time and pains, and this they 
believed themselves able to accomplish through the manipula- 
tion of the legislative machinery 

Views of Currency Commission 

It was not, however, a sufficient investigation of the atti- 
tude of the bankers merely to present inquiries of this sort to 
an unofficial, however influential, person acting and speaking in 
an individual capacity So soon, therefore, as the Federal 
Reserve Act had been carried to a slightly more advanced 
stage, it was determined to consult with an authorized repre- 
sentative of the banking interests as such, and accordingly a 
discussion of the subject was undertaken with Hon A B 
Hepburn, then chairman of the Chase National Bank of New 
York and himself a former Comptroller of the Currency 
The reason for selecting Mr Hepburn was merely that he was 
at the time active in the work of the American Bankers Asso- 
aation and. was the chairman of the Currency Commission of 
that association, a .body formed for the purpose of considering 
and reporting upon all legislative proposals that might be 
offered Mr Hepburn was, moreover, a high-minded and 
public-spinted man, largely free from professional and sectional 
bias At about the beginning of the year 1913, it was accord- 
mgly sought to obtain his opinion relative to the general prob- 
lem of banking legislation, and to him was put somewhat the 
same question that had been framed in the earlier conversations 
already described Mr Hepburn was in effect asked What is it 
that the bankers of the community essentially desire, what is 
the basic idea of their program? In effect the answer of Mr 
Hepburn to this question was substantially as follows The 
bankers desire to see a central banking system organized sub- 
stantially along lines indicated by European experience, free of 
politics and conducted in the public interest As for details, 
Mr Hepburn was of the opimon that they were to be regarded 
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as details only and that whatever might be done, provided the 
measure contained the prinapal object in view as already 
stated, would be acceptable Mr Hepburn was emphatic in his 
adherence to the Aldrich bill as the most carefully worked out 
and on the whole the most favorable measure presented 

Careful Analysis by Authorities 

Mr Hepburn’s expression of opinion was by no means the 
result of an individual or hasty reply Although the whole 
discussion was carried on in conversation and was never com- 
mitted to writing, he was careful to state that he had consulted 
with other members of the then Currency Commission of the 
American Bankers Association and that he believed that he 
represented thfeir views in what he said This general answer 
having been made, the question was placed before Mr Hepburn 
m so many words If it be true that you desire a European 
central banking system, have you and your associates any 
objection to private (mdmdual) ownership of the stock in 
the new banks, to direct transactions with the public, to the 
establishment of branches receiving deposit? and making loans 
m direct trade with individuals and otherwise carrying on a 
banking business in competition with the banks already exist- 
ing throughout the country? This question also was given 
very careful consideration by Mr Hepburn in consultation 
with some of his associates and his answer was emphatically 
opposed to general trading with the public The bankers did 
not desire to see anjdhing done that would bring about or per- 
mit this kind of competition, or, as they expressed it, would 
put the government further into the banking business That 
being the case, it was necessary for him to modify his general 
statement that what was desired was a central banking system 
orgamzed upon European lines Such a system in fact was 
by no means what the bankers desired They were willing to 
see the organization of a central banking system, but only upon 
condition that it should be confined to emergency uses 
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Development of Opinion 1912-1913 

The discussion of the general question of banking legisla- 
tion continued moie or less steadily throughout the winter of 
1912-1913 among the more influential members of the bank- 
ing fraternity throughout the United States, but there was 
probably always a hope that, in some way, it would be possible 
to prevent tlie undertaking of new lines of work such as had 
been suggested to them The definite completion, however, of 
the Federal Reserve Act which had become quite generally 
known during the month of March, 1913, as already noted, 
led the bankers to feel that a time had come for some definite 
official action Brief review of the situation in its political 
aspects has already been made, but more detailed consideration 
IS now necessary A committee of the executive council of the 
association, as already observed, called upon Chairman Glass 
in Washington just prior to the spring meeting at Briarcliff 
and on the following day held a consultation in New York at 
which the mam outlines of the bill, so far as then developed, 
were stated to them * Their attitude toward the Federal 
Reserve Act as then drafted was one of opposition — ^an oppo- 
sition which took form in an ad interim report presented at 
Briarcliff and stating that the committee had obtained knowl- 
edge of the general outlines of the bill and had found it higMv 
dangerous 

The attitude of the bankers with respect to the pending 
bill was not, however, very clearly defined up to about the 
time that the text of the first draft actually became public® 

*By the author, at the request of Chairman Glass 

®That the Briarcliff meeting was followed by an organized though private effort 
on the part of the American Bankers Association or its leaders to check or antagonize 
the further progress of fhe Federal Reserve Act, seems highly probable, but there was 
no success m the matter and the first official step that became known was the meeting 
of the Currency Commission at Atlantic City early in June, at which time the whole 
subject was taken under advisement The outcome of the Atlantic City meeting as 
described m the text was a further announcement in vigorous opposition to the adoption 
of the bill as framed in the form which had become known to bankers Soon after 
this Atlantic City meeting the oflScial introduction of the measure in the House and 
Senate occurred, and copies were at once widely distributed, while the press of the 
country found the measure a never ending theme of discussion Immediate action on 
the part of local associations ana groups of bankers ensued and members of Congress 
weie steadily subjected to bombardment practically throughout the summer with 
arguments originating Jp banking quarters and designed to show the dangers of the 
proposed measure 
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With the publication of the first draft a serious change 
occurred The earliest newspaper publication of an authorita- 
tive sort on the subject took place, as already noted, on June 
i8 On that very day the Currency Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association was holding a session in Atlantic 
City, having been called to that place by the chairman, Mr 
A B Hepburn, for the purpose of considering the proper 
policy to be pursued by the organization with respect to the 
pending legislation It has been seen that while no copies of 
the bill had been distributed to bankers, no secret had been 
made of the main elements of its provisions, but they had been 
freely discussed with all who had a serious interest m knowing 
how they were likely to be affected by the nevf measures This 
kind of information was, however, limited to a comparatively 
small number of representative men, others waiting for the 
publication of the bill The Atlantic City conference of the 
Currency Commission was held in executive session, but there 
was a general understanding that it had devoted itself to a 
consideration of the regional reserve plan in broad outlines 
Elach member of the commission had before him a copy of a 
list of questions relating to banking which had been sent out 
by the Senate Banking Committee and it was thought that the 
commission might best record its views on the whole subject 
by sending in an official set of answers to these questions A 
set of replies, practically voicing the ideas of the Commission, 
was therefore transmitted to the Senate Banking Committee. 

Committee of Bankers Visits Washington 

Veiy much more important than these formal replies to 
questions was the determination to send a special committee to 
Washington to consult with President Wilson and Secretary 
McAdoo of the Treasury Department It was understood that 
this committee would also consult with Chairman Glass, and 
that an effort would be made to obtain a joint session between 
the committee on the one hand and the President, the Secre- 
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tary, and the chairman of the Banking Committee on the 
other The committee in question arrived m Washington 
about June 30 and immediately undertook a series of confer- 
ences which culminated in a session at the White House, par- 
ticipated in by the persons already enumerated This was 
followed by a series of talks with Chairman Glass in private 
The bankers in presenting their case to the President first 
sought to protest agamst government participation to so large 
an extent in the affairs of the proposed Federal Reserve 
Board They desired that the bankers should be represented 
adequately upon the Board, even if they did not secure a 
majority of the members of that body They were also restive 
with respect to the proposed participation of the government 
in the affairs of the local federal reserve banks, and espeaally 
with the proposed' appointment of the federal reserve agent as 
chairman of the board of directors of the banks They com- 
plained of the Treasury note section of the bill and were more 
than dissatisfied with the section relating to the refunding of 
government bonds President Wilson in his lemarks to the 
bankers confined himself largely to the relation of the govern- 
ment to the banks and made the broad statement that in no 
country in the world were the bankers allowed representation 
upon a government administrative body appointed to oversee 
the affairs of the institutions engaged in the practical trans- 
action of business So strongly did Mr Wilson express this 
point of view that he thoroughly won over Chairman Glass, 
who up to that time had been doubtful about the wisdom of the 
proposed exclusion of the bankers from the Reserve Board 
The President also by the cogency of his argument made a 
considerable impression upon the minds of the bankers, and 
when he suggested that they should take up the further and 
more detailed discussion of the measure with the Secretary of 
the Treasury and with Chairman Glass, they were mudi more 
disposed to do so than previously In the subsequent consider- 
ation of the measure during the stay of the committee in 
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Washington they laid special emphasis upon the improving 
of the Treasury note section and the restoration of the govein- 
ment bond refunding provision These were both suggestions 
that were in direct line with the views and wishes of Chairman 
Glass The bankers, however, reiterated their desire for some 
representation in the management of the new system and, 
coming closer to the real question nearest their hearts, cate- 
gorically demanded that a part at least of the existing reserves 
held with correspondent banks should continue to be so held 
under the new bill They desired in this way to maintain the 
relationships between city and country banks and to insure to 
the former at least some portion of the balances that they were 
holding * Failmg concessions on these points, the bankers told 
Chairman Glass they would fight the bill to the utmost 


Effort to Find Basis of Agreement 

A day or two of consideration brought about a tentative 
agreement including the following points 

1 A new section to be included in the bill providing for a 

Federal Advisory Counal to consist of bankers and to 
consult with the Reserve Board 

2 Permission to be inserted in the reserve section whereby 

at the end of the three-year period set for the transfer 
of reserves to the new bank, the Federal Reserve 


f'l first argned the whole question of reserve deposits with Mi 

ulass, and findingr him determined to retain the provision calling for the definite transfer 
of the reserve bTl'incts to the new federal reserve banks, finally compromised with him 
upon the igrecmcnt whweby there was to be inserted in the new bill a piovision 
leiviTig the mattir of such transfer entirely in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board 
and nviiiR to such Boird the power to rescind or revoke it at will In return for this 
modification thes uiidtrtOTk to withdraw opposition to the measure, or perhaps to give 
It i qutlified support It seemed to Chairman Glass that if any such agreement could 
be. definitely made with the inkers there would he a possibility of greatly reducing 
measure, and th^ the queshon of some such compromise was 
therefore worthv of consideration Mr Glass was firmly of the belief that the transfer 
prove Itself to be not only entirely free of any injurious effect u^n 
the banking community but, on the contrary, highly beneficial, while he was unable to 
conceive of an> Federal Reserve Board which would be so lacking in the knowledge of 

pro\e the most \aluahle impwtant change in banking organisation that had been 
introduced since the Civil War He therefore gave the bankers a tentatively favorable 
If proceeded to take the matter up with President Wilson He ^fouud thl 
to ** Nevertheless the President was indisposed 
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Board might, if so minded, permit 5 per cent of the 
deposits to be held as balance with a correspondent 
bank, such balance to count as reserve 
3 The bond refunding section to be reintroduced 

Bankers Agree to Support Bill 

Subject to these modifications, the bankers finally under- 
took to support the Glass measure and, making a virtue of 
necessity, they worked up more than a little artificial enthusi- 
asm with respect, to it President George M Reynolds of the 
Continental and Commercial Bank of Chicago, just before 
leaving Washington, told. Chairman Glass in so many words 
that he and one of his associates on the bankers’ committee, 
Vice-President Solomon Wexler of the Whitney Central 
National Bank of New Orleans, were “enthusiastic” with 
reference to the measure Mr Glass prepared to make the 
changes desired in the bill, after obtaining from the President 
a very reluctant consent to this compromise In fact, a draft 
of the bill containing certain of the changes agreed upon was 
printed Mr Glass, therefore, was considerably surprised 
to receive some three days after the departure of Messrs 
Reynoljis and Wexler a letter, dated Chicago, m which these 
two gentlemen repudiated their bargain and announced an 
intention of opposing the bill under all conditions It is fairly 
to be assumed that after leaving Washington they encountered 
other bankers who encouraged them to believe that they could 
drive a better bargain than that to which they had already 
tentatively pledged themselves ® In this, they announced their 

® It IS of no little interest that the bankers who succeeded m making an impression 
upon the minds of members of Cmigress were representatives of the Chicago and 
middle western element among the national banks New York hankers bad from the 
ftrst been extreme in their opposition and disinclined to discuss their case with Mr 
Glass Chicago bankers had in years past often acted as spokesmen for the New 
York interests, besides representing important interests of their own, and no doubt did 
so on this occasion The fact that during the summer of 1913 they chiefly presented 
two points which they regarded as of fundamental importance showed that they really 
ippresented reserve city rather than western interests The first was the modification 
of the provision as to transfer of reserve balinces, the second, the status of their gov- 
ernment bonds held to protect circulation Some of them, in fact, frankly stated that 
if these two points, both of such fundamental importance to the city bank, could be 
properly safeguarded, they would offer no further objection to the enactment of the 
Taw no matter what it might contain 
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determmalion not to assent to the reserve provisions as the> 
then stood either in the projected bill or in the compromise 
form which had been worked out The latter was equivalent 
to the announcement of intent to take their chances of securing 
the elimination of the reserve section on the floor, and was in 
its way therefore tantamount to a declaration of continued war 
upon the legislation 

Bankers Withdraw from Agreement 

This communication was received with unfeigned relief and 
the resolution not to make any change in the reserve sections 
hardened, thus becoming the cardinal point in the new meas- 
ure Grave doubt had existed both in the minds of Mr Glass 
and of all others who were closely conversant with the reseive 
provisions as to the wisdom of. making a concession in any 
case, and it had been tentatively promised only after a good 
deal of question and uncertainty The news that the bankers 
were not willing to stand by the tentative agreement was, 
therefore, acceptable and both Chairman Glass and the Piesi- 
dent regarded it as a happy relief from an undesirable modifi- 
cation of an essential provision in the measure With the 
departure of this committee of bankers and with the announce- 
ment of their hostile attitude from time to time by bankers’ 
associations and conventions, to which reference has already 
been made, a complete condition of warfare was finally estab- 
lished between the advocates of the Federal Reserve Act in 
Congress and the bankers themselves A like condition was 
also developed as related to the citizens’ associations so called, 
which had been seeking banking reform The president of the 
National Citizens’ League, probably the most considerable 
propaganda organization then in existence, had wiitten offer- 
ing in terms to repudiate the bill and the opposition of members 
of his organization continued to be developed in many ways 
throughout the summer and autumn The New York group 
or element in the National Citizens’ League, which had been 
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previously hostile to anything except the Aldrich bill, from the 
v’ery beginning practically declared open war, its members 
jmploying all of the usual legislative stratagems and methods 
for the purpose of defeating the Federal Reserve Act in the 
Senate, or at all events of amending it back into conformity 
with the terms of the Aldrich measure 

Carrying further the campaign against the Federal Reserve 
\ct, the Currency Commission of the American Bankers Asso- 
:iation determined to invite representatives of state banking 
issociations, clearing house associations, and some others, to 
ittend a conference at Chicago, August 22 and 23, “m regard 
:o the Federal Reserve Act pending in the Congress 

Df the United States ” The conference was largely attended 
iild included a number of men bearing names notable in 
American banking, the proceedings being subsequently pub- 
ished as “unanimously adopted” In calling the conference 
lie Currency Commission recognized the banking measure 
lien pending as “evidencing” the earnest wish of the adminis- 
:ration to “give a wise law to the country” and represented 
tself as profoundly (iesiring.to “co-operate in every way” 
Although the pending measure, said the conference, lii its final 
-eport, had “many excellent features and recognizes certain 
innciples fundamental in any scientific banking system,” 
levertheless the application of those principles “might in cer- 
;am respects be made in ways that will more surely avoid a 
;redit disturbance ” 

Restoration of Aldrich Bill Desired by State Banks 

The ways which were recommended by the convention of 
state banks thus called were essentially nothing more than to 
imend it back into a rather close resemblance to the Aldrich 
bill Instead of reporting reasons for its position, the con- 
ference merely prepared a redraft of the measure as it then 
stood, mdicating in red ink the omissions and additions which 
■t proposed These changes were calculated to bring about 
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1. Curtailment of powers of the Federal Reserve Board 

and a limitation of its authority ovei the reseive 

hanks 

2 , Restriction of government influence or authority in re- 

serve banks, the federal reserve agent being deprived 

of his chairmanship therein 

3 The making of national bank membership voluntary 

mstead of compulsory 

4 The withdrawal of the power to compel inter-reserve 

bank discounts 

5. Withdrawal of power to interfere with existing reserve 

cities 

6 Ehmination of provision for the Federal Advisory 

Council 

7 Complete elimination of the note issue section and sub- 

stitution of a provision for plain bank note issue. 

8 Elimination of par collection 

9 Withdrawal of any requirement that member banks 

maintain reserve m federal reserve banks 

10 Modification of the additional powers conveyed to 

national banks in respect to savings deposits 

The recommendation of the convention had little or no 
effect It was a thoroughly selfish proposal which would have 
stripped the reserve system of any real power to accomplish 
results, leaving it as a mere emergency expedient which 
might or might not at times have had some influence Indeed, 
the conclusions arrived at were apparently intended only to 
satisfy all of the recalcitrant elements in the bankers’ associa- 
tions which were represented, and it is likely that the abler 
men who participated in this meeting would not if mdividually 
consulted have given their sanction to any such restricted pro- 
posal as this The action taken therefore is significant merely 
as definitely pMcmg on record the combined banking interests 
of the Umted States and of making it plain what would have 
been the result had Congress or the administration given heed 
to these counsellors 
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Country Bankers’ Demands 

The effort of the bankers as embodied m the protest filed 
at the Chicago meeting was not, however, deemed sufficient 
Its ineffectiveness was soon demonstrated and it was resolved 
to attempt to influence Congress through the country bankers 
of the nation Accordingly a fresh conference was summoned 
to meet in Boston October 6, 1913, and there the whole ques- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Act, which had meantime been 
passed by the House and was pending before the Senate, was 
considered The result was the adoption of certain resolutions 
which were transmitted to members of Congress by Hon W J. 
Bailey of Kansas, the presiding officer of the session These 
resolutions were so remarkable and constitute so definite a 
statement of the position assumed by country bankers both 
then and since that they deserve reproduction as follows 

A banking and currency bill is now pending in the Congress Its 
speedy passage into law is desirable Any new financial system ade- 
quate to the needs of the nation must be one that country bankers, 
National and State, can support with justice to themselves as bodies 
corporate, and with justice to their customers 

Country banks, as distinguished from the banks m the fiscal cen- 
ters, represent in number about 75% of all the banks m the United 
States They bear the burden of national prosperity in proportion to 
their numbers Legislation hostile to the welfare of these country 
banks is of necessity also hostile to the welfare of American citizens, 
whether farmers, wage earners or business men A satisfactory bank- 
ing system has long been needed by the people Legislation upon this 
subject has already been too long delayed The efforts of administra- 
tion leaders at Washington to pass this statute at a special session is 
to be commended Recognizing these facts, and having had no oppor- 
tunity to go on record concerning this legislation, a large number of 
country bankers present at Boston, attending the Convention of the 
American Bankers Association, held a meeting on this sixth day of 
October, 1913, and the following resolutions were presented and 
adopted 

Umted SiATrs Bonds 

“i — That goveinment bonds ha\e been pui chased bj countiy banks 
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at a price that would be unjustified except for circulation and deposi- 
tory privileges that attach to them These bonds are now selling 
under par The good faith of the nation and its credit must remain 
unimpaired If national bank notes are to be retired there should be 
exchanged for these bonds a new security that will sell upon its own 
merits at loo cents on the dollar in the markets of the world, and banks 
desiring to liquidate their circulation should be given the right to have 
their bonds retired at not less than their face value 

Segregation oe Savings Deposits 

"2 — ^That any unnecessary restrictions placed upon the acceptance 
and investment of savings deposits is unwise The prosperity of the 
people depends much upon the profitable use of their earnings Coun- 
try banks have always encouraged thrift on the part of their cus- 
tomers and others resident in their respective localities Many millions 
of savings deposits have thus been created In rural communities 
there is no need for separate savings banks Banks doing a com- 
mercial business are now satisfactorily caring for this busine‘?s 
These deposits are safely loaned out at home There is rarely any 
local market for bonds of any character, To require country banks 
to invest savings deposits in any one class of securities, to forbid 
their use for local farming and business needs, to divert this money 
from local to foreign purposes, will seriously cripple the credit of their 
customers and result in the very disaster which it is the aim of this 
legislatioi^ to prevent Segregation of savings deposits, the setting 
asu}® of separfdie capital, the creation of two banks under the same 
management and under one roof, will place a burden upon countiy 
banks which they cannot bear, and will deny to their patrons facilities 
which they lequire and now enjoy 

Exchange 

“3 — ^That section 17 of the bill should be so amended in so far as it 
refers, to matters pei taming to exchange We suggest that section 17, 
page 33, be amended by eliminating the last word on line 15, the first 
five words on line 16, the balance of the section after the i8th line, 
leaving the last paragraph of section 17 to read as follows 

"It shall be the duty of every federal reserve bank to receive 
on deposit at par and without charge for exchange or collections, 
checks and drafts drawn by any of its depositors upon any other 
depositor, and checks and drafts drawn by any depositor m any 
other fedeial reserve bank upon funds to the credit of said' 
depositor m said reset ve bank last mentioned 
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“Exchange profits represent a large part of the total net earnings 
of country banks It is a proper charge for a fair service rendered 
The bill as now diawn will decrease the net earnings of the average 
country bank by not less than 25 per cent and many of them much 
more This gain will not go into the pockets of the business men of 
America, but will be enjoyed solely by the banks of the collection cen- 
ties which are now making satisfactory profits The result of this 
section will be to take income from banks that can least afford the Ibss 
and give this money to banks already earning satisfactory profits 

“In addition to the above, the bill provides a radical change in the 
method of handling country items It provides that they shall be 
cleared and not collected To accomplish this it would require that 
the small country banks keep in the federal leserve banks an amount 
in excess of their legal reserve sufficient to care for their clearings 
from two to six days, depending entirely upon the distance and time 
they are from the bank acting as such clearing house 

Reserves 

“4 — ^That whatever percentage of reserves is agreed upon should 
carry with it the right to keep not less than one-third of such reserve, 
with approved reserve agents in fiscal centres The reduction of 
reserve from 15 to 12 per cent is no real advantage to the.countiy 
bank Very few country banks can do business without having a 
larger amount of > funds either in vault or with nearby connections ’ 
These connections must be maintained after the passage of this law 
The money so held by them should be counted as a part' of country 
bank reserve* ‘ 

The Bill in General 

“S — ^That the above matters include only those featuies that coun- 
try bankers are specially concerned with There are others of equal 
importance which concern the larger banks in the fiscal centres With 
these subjects we do not propose to express an opinion, but we believe 
that unless this bill is amended so as to meet the objection and recom- 
mendations made herein that very few country banks, either State or 
national, can afford to become members of the new federal system 
This means that the great majority of country national banks must 
surrender their charters or 1 etire from business 

“The exchange and savings sections of the bill so reduce our earn- 
mgs that most country banks will show net operating losses, instead of 
the reasonable profits we now enjoy We desire to do our full duty 
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to the country, but our duty to stockholders and customei s must not be 
disregarded We desire to become members of the federal system and 
assist in making it the success it ought to be and can be made We 
earnestly call upon the Congress to consider this resolution as a foimal 
expression of opinion on the part of country bankers, who realize 
the seriousness of the situation that now confronts them And, finally, 
we ask for the comimttee that will present these resolutions to the Hon 
Robert L Owen, chairman, and the committee on banking and cur- 
rency of the United States Senate, for an opportunity to be fully 
heard in the premises ” 

Bankers Association Acts 

A more noteworthy meeting which clearly showed the 
position of the bankers was the regular annual session of the 
American Bankers Association at Boston which received and 
adopted a report from its Currency Commission, the substance 
of which was an attack upon the Federal Reserve Act and a 
demand for its amendment The salient features of the report 
as thus presented were these 

The proposed legislation is still pending in Congress The bill in 
Its present form imposes unwise hardships upon the banks, and equally 
unwise hardships upon the general public The interests of the bank- 
ers, and commercial public are coincident , no injury can be inflicted 
upon the one without the other also suffering When business is 
active and prosperous, the banker shares in the benefit, jirfien it is 
languishing, he feels the ill effects The chief function oUs 'f banker 
is to loan his capital and other resources to his customers so that they 
may increase the activity and extent of their busmess Any .with- 
drawal of the bank’s capital from these legitimate channels of itrade 
not only entails a loss to the banker, but also to the business pubpc 

The banks are required to subscribe to the Federal reserve bpnks 
an amount equal to 20 per cent of their capital, one-half of w|itch 
must be paid in at once, the other one-half being subject to Call 
This IS to be taken over and placed under the management of a cor- 
poration in which the banks have not only a minority representation 
but a very limited voice indeed In return for the capital thus appro- 
priated the banks receive a certificate, which cannot be sold, assigned 
or hypothecated, over which none of the usual rights of property can 
be exercised The banks are obliged to make tins subscription, or be 
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dissolved Charters have ever been regarded in the nature of a con- 
tract, and It IS doubtful if, under our constitution, Congress can take 
away the charter of a bank m this summary manner, not because the 
terms of the charter have been violated by the banks, but because the 
bank management might refuse to make a coerced investment such as 
the pending measure provides 

There is no provision whereby a bank which subscribes money to 
the capital of the Federal reserve bank can recover the same, except 
by liquidation, either voluntary or enforced A bank is given a maxi- 
mum return of 5 per cent upon capital subscribed — if earned If the 
Government can appropriate one-tenth of a bank’s capital in the man- 
ner provided by this bill, they may appropriate one-tenth next year, 
and so on until the capital is all transferred to the Government bank 
If they can fix the compensation at 5 per cent this year, they may 
make it 4 per cent next year, and 3 per cent , 2 per cent , i per cent 
or nothing — a. very simple and easy process whereby the entire capital 
of the banks may be transferred to the Government 

There are a great many different kinds of socialism, but, however 
the various theories differentiate, they all agree upon the fundamental 
proposition that the Government, that is the community as a whole, 
should own all the real estate, all manufacturing enterprises, all banks, 
all transportation companies — in short, all money-making utilities 
This proposition of the Government to take the bank’s capital in the 
manner provided, earned to the extreme, would easily accomplish, so 
far as the National banks are concerned, this contention on the part of 
the socialists For those who do not believe in socialism it is very 
hard to accept and ratify this proposed action on the part of the Gov- 
ernment 

There are other provisions of the bill equally important and far 
reaching in their effect 

We have recounted the condition which confronts us as to that 
provision of the pending measure, in order to impress upon the banks 
the fact that zue have reached a point where we must act in our own 
interests and for our own protection Individually we must reach 
our conclusions in the premises, and if we are not satisfied with the 
provisions of the bill we ought to acquaint our respective representa- 
tives in Congress of the fact, and clearly point out and impress upon 
them the changes which we think ought to be made 

It has been proclaimed in Congress and in the public prints that 
many features of the pending measure are exactly like or similar to 
provisions of the bill reported by the National Monetary Commission, 
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and which the bankers m convention approved The question is asked, 
'Why, if the bankers approved such provisions in the so-called Aldrich 
bill, do they oppose similar provisions in the so-called Glass-Owen 
bill This IS the reason 

(a) Investment m the stock of the Central Reserve Association cre- 
ated by the bill of the National Monetary Commission was permissive, 
not compulsory, banks might invest m the same if they chose, or they 
might decline the opportunity, in accordance with the dictates of their 
business judgment 

(b) Under the terms of the bill of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, the bankers controlled the management of the Central Reserve 
Association It follows that an investment in the stock of the Asso- 
ciation was an investment under their own control and management 
On the contrary, investment in the stock of the Federal Reserve Banks 
of the Glass-Owen bill is compulsory The individual banks have a 
minority representation in the management of these Federal Reserve 
Banks and have no voice whatever in the selection of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which dominates the Federal Reserve Banks, and the 
proposed measure only provides that one of the seven members must 
have banking experience 

The fact that the bankers controlled the Central Reserve Associa- 
tipn was a guarantee against political control, and it was equally a 
guarantee against incompetent management — ^two important respects 
wherein the pending measure is lacking 

Protest to Congress 

The outgrowth of this American Bankers Association 
meeting was a detailed protest to Congress and the President, 
coupled with proposed amendments designed to eliminate the 
features of the law that were chiefly objectionable to the 
bankers According to the Bankers Association, the points 
that were most obnoxious included the provision for the trans- 
fer of reserve balances to federal reserve banks, tht compulsory 
subScnptioh to' capital stock, and the close supervision and 
examination to be exercised by the reserve institutions The 
country banks, on the other hand, were chiefly concerned with 
regard to the proposal to collect checks at par and thus to elimi- 
nate exchange charges, as well as with various phases of the 
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law which, they believed, might reduce their independence of 
action or might tend to cut their profits 

But few of these efforts to bring about changes in the law 
were worthy of more than passing attention, save in so far as 
they merely voiced the general dissatisfaction with the pro- 
posal Indeed, the bankers themselves indicated so limited a 
knowledge of the general principles of central banking that it 
soon became evident that there was but small service to be 
gained from a study of their proposals As on former occa- 
sions, it soon clearly appeared that a very few outstanding 
figures in the banking community were practically able to con- 
trol opinion, and that they represented influential elements who 
were primarily to be reckoned with The great rank and file 
of the small banks of the country had neither thought suffi- 
ciently clearly about the pending legislation to protect them- 
selves from absurdity in their statements concerning it, nor 
were they sufficiently agreed on the points which they sup- 
ported or opposed to offer effective antagonism This situa- 
tion, in fact, was clearly revealed at the meetings of country 
and city bankers to which reference has been made While it 
was true that the interests of the country and city banks were, 
as already explained, somewhat divergent, there was a sufficient 
degree of harmony between them to bring about “compli- 
mentary^’ adoption of- resolutions by country banks favoring 
the retention of the city reserve agent deposit system in such 
drafts as were adopted at the meetings of country bankers 
On the other hand, reserve city banks usually showed their 
appreciation of the country institutions by taking issue with 
the exchange provisions of the Federal Reserve Act It 
remained true that what the city banks were chiefly concerned 
to prevent was the elimination of the reserve agent deposit 
system, while the country banks were chiefly concerned to pre- 
vent the introduction of any general system of clearance which 
would diminish or restrain the power to make such charges 
as they saw fit 
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Reserve City Bankers* View 

Bankers in the central reserve cities and reserve cities had 
from the very inception of the measure been bitterly opposed 
to It because of the fact that it would take away from them, as 
they supposed, their country bank deposits They saw in it, 
therefore, a threat directed against the profits of their business 
and they were keenly desirous that if the measure were to pass 
there should be eliminated from it the requirements that the 
reserves earned in the banks of the central reserve and reserve 
cities should be shifted to the new banks, their transfer to 
reserve banks to be made entirely optional On the other hand, 
country banks found themselves sharply antagonized by the 
provision in Section 13 which called for the collection of 
checks without exchange It was estimated at the time that 
fully one-third of the earnings of many country banks con- 
sisted of charges for exchange — charges, that is to say, that 
were made for furnishing remittances upon neighboring or 
distant cities and for remitting the proceeds of checks drawn 
upon the bank itself which were forwarded for collection 
While it was not probable that banks of any considerable size 
were so dependent upon exchange charges, it was probably 
true that in all of the smaller banks the item of exchange was 
one of considerable significance It was of course also true 
that the proposal contained in the reserve bill for a lessening 
of required reserves would have released so large a volume of 
funds that the banks would have found it profitable in any 
event to accept this m heu of their exchange charges That, 
however, involved a considerable readjustment of business, 
whereas the retention of the old system as to exchange charges 
was simple because it already existed, and because the machin- 
ery for applying it had been fully developed Opposition 
therefore was strong on the part of country banks and grew 
more pronounced as the terms of the measure which the House 
of Representatives had passed became better known 
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Bringing Issue Before Congress 

The banks, however, were by no means content to leave 
this matter to be disposed of as the result of floor debate or 
even as the result of conclusions that might be reached by 
members of Congress upon the basis of resolutions adopted at 
bankers' conventions They were determined to bring the 
matter definitely to the attention of Congress and of the admin- 
istration and to make clear their opposition In such efforts it 
was, as usual, true that differences of opinion existed with 
respect to the most feasible modes of approach Reserve city 
bankers came to the conclusion that on the whole it would be 
wisest for them to appear directly before the Senate Committee 
and to see what could be done toward converting it to their way 
of thinking Country bankers in the mam preferred to stir up 
such opposition among the members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee as they could, eventually relying, however, 
upon their senators to secure presentation of their Case on the 
floor of the Senate Not a few of them sought to interest 
members of the Cabinet m their case and attempted by that 
means to obtain more attention than they could otherwise 
expect On the whole, however, it had been believed that the 
best line of defense was very likely to be found in the Senate 
Banking Committee The bankers of course had never intended 
to stop merely with their effort to convert the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House, although they 
believed that a thorough campaign against the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act obnoxious to them should start with 
that as a beginning During the autumn and early winter 
while the Federal Reserve Act was under consideration in the 
Senate they accordingly endeavored to the utmost to secure 
favorable consideration in the upper chamber This, however, 
was only after every endeavor with Chairman Glass and the 
adnfmistration to secure a revision of the proposed measure 
had failed 
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Doubt as to Program of Opposition 

The actual nature of the step to be taken in carrying out 
the program of opposition on the part of the bankers was 
uncertain As just explained, there had been no definite or 
general agreement as to what was to be done up to the time 
when the new bill became public * So prompt was the subse- 
quent work in the House that little could be accomplished 
there The visit of the bankers’ committee of protest to Wash- 
ington came practically at the moment when the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate was on the point of per- 
fecting its organization Various senators had unoffiaally let 
it be known that there was every intention of defeating the 
measure, and that if possible the President’s wishes regarding 
It would be Ignored Many interviews to this effect, some 
authorized, others unauthorized, appeared in the press, and 
undoubtedly had the effect of leading many bankers to believe 
that there was no prospect of any immediate action on the bill 
even in committee The belief that committee action would 
be postponed was further strengthened by an insistent demand 
for hearings which was put forward by some of' the members 
of the Committee and which appeared to threaten indefinite 
postponement It seems certain that on all accounts there was 
a very strong belief among the bankers of the country from 
about June 15 until towards August i or later that they 
might comfortably disregard what they had regarded as the 
danger that the new bill would find its way towards the statute 
books 


A question wherter the binkers would accept the Federil Reserve Aet ■» 

ToS^tt SSS’enfofTs'lidlfptiV ^ ^ 

cernmgr the probabilities in that hoHv J-u- came trom tftc Senate con 
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Lines o£ Attack 

Even prior to the beginning of work in the Senate Commit- 
tee there were not a few bankers in different parts of the coun- 
try, who were accustomed to regard themselves as leaders of 
thought, to whom it appeared that they would act wisely by 
setting on foot an agitation designed to discredit the proposed 
measure in the minds of conservative and careful observers 
Three main lines of action in this regard were undertaken, 
either as a result of similarity of thought on the part of 
bankers, or as a result of informal agreement among them- 
selves The first and most obvious plan of attack was that of 
seeking to discredit the bill as drafted on account of its ‘“ama- 
teurishness ” This purpose was carried out by the issuance 
of letters, statements, and the like, and through the medium of 
inspired newspaper articles In all these it was sought to 
show that no adequate study had been given to the subject and 
that the proposed bill was careless in its wording and methods 
of expression As little or no attention was paid to this form 
of attack by the government authorities or by members of 
Congress, attempts were speedily begun to convince members . 
of the Committee that the language used was unsafe Many 
bankers in each Congressman’s district were induced to write 
personal letters to him, ffie outline or text of the letter being 
usually supplied by some city bank of which the banker com- 
municating with the Congressman was a correspondent At 
first the charges made in such letters were vague and included 
indefinite slurs upon the capacity of those (no names being 
mentioned) who had prepared the text of the measure As 
such letters became numerous, and as a better esprit de corps 
was established among members of the Committee, it was 
agreed by the latter in each such case to write and ask for more 
definite specifications Such letters were frequently unan- 
swered but a certain number of responses came in In these 
the attempt was usually made to pick out phrases and expres- 
sions that were said to be indefinite 01 meaningless In very 
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many cases it was found that the phrases to which exception 
was thus taken were those which had been taken verbatim 
from the Aldrich bill and m a large number of instances it was 
possible to call the attention of the critic to the fact that he had 
indorsed the Aldrich bill — ^in some cases even that he had been 
personally responsible for support of the provisions to which 
he was now taking exception Seldom, indeed, was a letter 
of this kind responded to by the banker who had at first begun 
the attack and the charge of amateurishness, except in its 
onginal and vague form, was speedily dropped 

Charges Against Honesty of Bill 

The second method of criticism consisted of charges 
directed against the intent or effect of the bill in general terms 
It was sought to show at first that the influence of the measure 
would be to produce a very great contraction of the currency 
and hence a severe panic In singular contradiction to this 
effort was the attempt to make out a case for an inflationary 
tendency on the part of the bill Among those who advocated 
the contraction idea was J B Forgan of Chicago, while 
George M Reynolds of the same city urged its inflationary 
tendencies The inflation charge was re-echoed by many of 
the New York bankers, who also added the prediction that the 
bill would inevitably drive gold abroad in large quantities 
Correspondent banks of the ‘"country” class almost invariably 
attached themselves to the contraction school of thought, 
asserting that they would find it next to impossible to malft> 
loans under the proposed provisions regarding reserves The 
doleful predictions and hopelessly pessimistic forecasts thus 
put forward at first had a great effect upon the minds of Com- 
mittee members But here again the bankers injured thrar 
own case As soon as it became evident that there was con- 
tradiction between the inflation and contraction schools of 
thought, members of Congress not unnaturally refused to be 
frightened inasmuch as the argument on one side was as good 
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as it was on the other, so far as the weight of authority was 
concerned 

Threat to Leave National System 

The third method of attack resorted to consisted in the 
bald assertion that if the bill should be passed banks would 
surrender their national charters This was simply a threat 
There was nothing to indicate that such a surrender would be 
profitable or even possible for the banks — certainly nothing 
to suggest that they could easily carry through the undertaking 
should any considerable number of them decide upon it Actu- 
ally to surrender their charters would have involved an enor- 
mous amount of mconvmience, but in addition, it would also 
have implied the necessity of turning in to the government a 
quantity of lawful money equal to the amount then outstand- 
ing in order to provide for the retirement of the bank notes, 
while It would also have implied the sale of the bonds which 
had been placed by the banks with the Treasury Department 
for the purpose of protecting their issues Had so great a 
quantity of lawful money been withdrawn from circulation, it 
would have implied the turning over of a considerable part of 
the flmd assets of the banks to the government, while the sale 
of the national bonds would have unquestionably resulted in a 
very great depreciation in the market value of those securities 
All this was well recognized by members of Congress as the 
fact in the case and the inspiration of the campaign against 
the proposed bill began to be revealed Consequently, after 
the first week or two during which it was used, the threat to 
surrender national charters had very little influence either in 
the Banking and Currency Committee or on the floor of the 
House itself 

Work of Bond Dealers 

Another'effort to influence the situation was, however, set 
on foot in New York Failure to get any hold upon members 
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of Congress and of the administration had been due to the fact 
that most of the early efforts against the bill had been engi- 
neered by these larger institutions and had been shared in only 
to a limited extent by the small banks It was therefore sought 
to apply some pressure upon the small institutions which would 
induce them to take up arms vigorously in opposition to the 
bill and by bringing piessure to bear upon the members whom 
they could reach to insure its defeat The plan finally deter- 
mined on was that of arousing alarm about the price of United 
States bonds As was well known, the United States 2 per 
cents had long been in an unstable condition, owing to the 
changes in the value of money and in the rate of interest 
The banks had in years past already written off premiums on 
these bonds aggregating some $30,000,000 at the request of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and were not desirous of 
incurring further losses on that score They were carrying 
the bonds on then books at par value, and it was the effort of 
leading bankers to mask any further tendencies towaids a 
decline Nevertheless sales of 2 per cent bonds were privately 
made during the early months of 1913 at 98 and less It was 
now argued that the weakness of these United States 2 per 
cent bonds indicated a serious danger to the government credit 
and particularly as showing that the banks which owned bonds 
could not get rid of them except at a very heavy loss Sales 
of bonds on the New York Stock Exchange began to be made 
at low pnces and it was given out in a good many quarters that 
the low valuations were due to fear on the part of the banks 
regardmg the effect of the new bill Investigation showed that 
this alleged fear was in no way responsible for the reduction 
in price, but that a considerable number of bonds had been 
sold short and that in other ways the price had been artificially 
reduced In fact, when a broker acting in the interests of the 
Treasury attempted to obtain 2 per cent bonds at the quoted 
prices, offering to pay the value thus established, he found 
himself unable to get the securities and, as just stated, an 
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investigation established the fact of the short sale It is prob- 
able that the wide pubhaty given by New York interests to 
the fact that prices were tending downwards in the bond mar- 
ket did have a considerable influence upon the minds of bankers 
in the interior, but the Treasury immediately announced its 
intention to seek a modification of the bill that would amply 
protect the bonds in every reasonable particular, and the con- 
sequence was an almost immediate subsidence of the anxieties 
that had been expressed by bankers who feared that they 
might not be able to put their bonds on the market at faiB 
prices should the existing conditions contmue 

Activity of Business Organizations 

Brief reference has already been made to the attempt to 
discredit the Federal Reserve Act during this preliminary 
period made by various so-called “business organizations" 
designed to carry out the bankers’ wishes ^ Among these the 
National Citizens’ League and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce were prominent From the time that the outlines 
of the Glass bill had become known, the National Citizens’ 
League had been active in its opposition to its outstanding 
features The organization had sought to secure in the first 
place the elimination of the new reserve provisions John V 
Farwell, the president of flie League, in the early spring had 
written a letter already quoted in which he said on this subject 

As to changing the reserve laws, as to reserve cities and 
central reserve cities — ^it seems to me that this iir^ortant 
change should not be made at this time 

Let them take one step at a time, as has been intimated they 
are going to do Is not that much the safest course'’ 

So also had the League sharply antagonized the plan for the 
par collection of checks, and the bestowal of clearing house 
functions upon the reserve banks On this point Mr Far- 
well wrote 


Supra, p 10 
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In regard to obliging country or other banks to give their 
depositors exchange free, within the district in which the bank 
IS located, I believe this would be very unwise 

Earlier the League had advocated the use of domestic 
acceptances, the inclusion of bank notes in reserves of member 
banks, and other objectionable features which had played a 
part in the Aldrich bill In order to attack the provisions of 
the Glass bill, diffenng widely as the latter did from those of 
the Aldrich measure, the League found itself obliged to reverse 
Its former position on both these points, which it promptly did, 
although witl^out repudiating its earlier advocacy Members 
of the League occupying influential and official positions in its 
ranks, however, continued to advocate the inclusion of the 
domestic acceptance plan as well as the granting of power to 
count bank notes as reserves The headquarters of the League 
had determined to advocate the sole use of gold as reserves, m 
order to combat the provision of the Glass bill which required 
only lawful moiiej reserves, and to that end it found itself 
obliged to surrender the bank note proposition of its earlier 
dajs Moreover, the League actively attacked various admin- 
ministratnc phases of the bill as, well as the number of banks 
provided for in it 

The reserve provisions as well as those relating to par 
clearance vveie likewise attacked by other organizations which 
did all they could to defeat tliem — ^besides criticizing nearly all 
of the salient features of the measure from the adimnistrative 
standpoint ® 

Criticism of Financial Attitude 

The only conclusion which can reasonably be drawn from 
a careful survey of the attitude of the banking public during 
the late summer and early autumn of 1913 must be that the 
earlier professions of desire to see a scientific banking system 
established had been forced into the background while the 

att.tu'^tl"'^ " Appuiduc A at the end of this chapter lHuatratea tbia 
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- special interests of various groups of bankers and financiers 
had come into the foreground The attack was now entirely 
designed to assure retention of the old reserve deposit plan 
whereby bank reserves were kept in specified cities, the reten- 
tion of the old collection system whereby city banks acted as 
collecting agents to country banks, the avoidance of any more 
extensive government interference with banking, through the 
reconstruction of provisions in the measure relating to the 
operations of the Federal Reserve Board, the boards of direc- 
tors of the federal reserve banks, and to the examination 
system, while the question of government bonds held by the 
banks and the treatment to be accorded to them which had 
always been foremost in the discussion continued to maintain 
its prominent position with but little alteration save that the 
anxiety to secure protection for the existing values of the 
bonds was more intense Perhaps there had never been a 
great movement which had so completely and emphatically 
“slumped” from its early professions as that of banking 
reform or which had so unreservedly gone back to a position 
of anti-reform “We thought we wanted banking reform,” 
said a member of one of the organizations prominent in Wash- 
ington, “but we have concluded that we are getting a little 
more reform than we had reckoned upon ” The view thus 
frankly expressed was unquestionably widely entertained, and 
the fact that it was so rendered the task of those who were to 
attempt the adoption of the new bill m the Senate a doubly 
severe one 

Some Palliating Circumstances 

All this need m no sense be taken as a criticism upon the 
bankers or financial community Like other elements m 
American citizenship they had their own private and profes- 
sional ends to serve and these they sought to promote by all 
legitimate methods The banking struggle had in fact taken 
on a complexion quite similar to the ordinary tariff contro- 
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versy In thus recognizing the real policy pursued by the 
bankers with respect to the new bill, there is therefore no 
suggestion of illegitimate or unusual opposition to public inter- 
ests There is, however, the obvious indication that the bankers 
no more than other sections of the community were inclined to 
follow the public interests and that they did their utmost to 
defeat or emasculate a measure which was subsequently con- 
sidered to be conspicuously sound and beneficial Their oppo- 
sition, moreover, was directed at the characteristic elements 
in the measure and had it been successful would entirely have 
deprived the bill of any effectiveness or merit This is an 
important fact of financial history, deserving to be carefully 
borne in mind It effectually unmasked a hypocrisy, which 
had for long years maintained that the bankers of the country 
were seeking only the well-being of the business world or of 
the nation, a view which had been very currently and very 
widely adhered to throughout the country It was, moreover, 
of utmost importance when the Federal Reserve Act came to 
be put into effect, because at that time the new banks found 
themselves obliged to meet throughout their early history the 
more or less consistent opposition of the banking interests 
which had striven at the outset to secure the modification or 
defeat of the measure 

The Federal Reserve Act was perhaps the first measure of 
broad international significance which was completed and 
eventually brought to a passage with the direct, consistent, and 
steady opposition of the banking interests which were most 
materially affected by it, and which neveitheless within a com- 
paratively short time proved its utility not merely to those 
interests but to the nation as a whole Indeed, the combined 
bankers of the country maintained a spokesman at Washington 
whose efforts were continuously directed, among other fea- 
tures, against the reserve provision, and who up to the very 
latest moment of the Conference Committee between the Sen- 
ate and House, which adjourned long after midnight on 
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December 22, was still standing in the corridors of the Capitol 
urging upon those whom he had opportunity to converse with 
the necessity of omitting the provision requiring transfers of 
reserves to reserve banks, the principal and vital change intro- 
duced by the new measure ® 


APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER XVII 

Letter on Federal Reserve Bill Written to Chairman Glass by 
THE President of the United States Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber of Commerce 
of the 

United States of America 
Riggs Building 
Washington, D C- 
President’s Office 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Hon Carter Glass, 

Chairman, Banking & Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C 


August 8, 1913 


Dear Sir 

I am taking the liberty to write this letter to you alone rather than 
to duplicate it to Senator Owen and to Mr McAdoo T feel I should 
rather have your interest in the presentation of anj suggestions which 
may appeal to you as the result of this lettei than to ha^e the divided 
interest of Ihe olher gentlemen of the administration responsible for 
the success of this uieasuie 

I think in view of the caucus that will be held on MoiKla> on the 
Currency bill you will be interested in a few field notes the result of a 
trip covering eleven statea made by the Directois of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, from July 5th to July 27th E\ery 


•And vet one of the represent itives of the bankers’ views in this matter of 

reserves had written a letter as carh as al 

reserves as “the fundamental basis of any sound plan Th* letter is reproducca as 

Appendix B to this chapter 
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opportunity was afforded to us to meet the business men and bankers, 
not alone of the cities in which we stopped, bfit through the fact that 
delegations boarded our tram and travelled with us through several 
of the states, we came into contact with the viewpoint of the business 
interests in the smaller towns rather than being confined to the prin- 
cipal cities Up to the time that the report of our Committee was 
received by wire in Los Angeles, we could only discuss the adminis- 
tration measure in a general way Following the receipt of that report, 
we were able to meet with clearing house committees, and in one case 
with the Executive Committee of a State Bankers Association, and 
also to get the viewpoint of business men who were not in any way 
related to the banking profession 

The consensus of opinion covering the entire territory over which 
we travelled, from the Missouri River west, indicates a stiong desire 
on the part of the business interests of the country for the passage of 
a currency measure There is a deeper interest on the part of the 
business men than I have seen them heretof 01 e exhibit in regard to any 
piece of national legislation Among the bankers, there is a strong 
desire for larger expert representation on the Federal Reserve Board 
In the mam, however, the suggestions made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee proved entirely satisfactory, and, except in Los 
Angeles, the bankers conferred with were inclined to believe that such 
a Board and Advisory Committee could most acceptably direct finan- 
cial operations under the bill 

There are two vital points of tremendous interest to the territory 
over which I have travelled and I shall briefly refer to these m the 
light of information received from Professor Scott yesterday covering 
the latest developments as he ascertained them when with the National 
Citizens^ League Committee m Washington on Monday 

Suppose we take it for granted that this legislation will be difficult 
to pass without the co-operation of the country banker It is con- 
cerning him that I have the greatest amount of fear He is insistent 
that the bill should provide an option to deposit some per cent of his 
reserves in reserve city banks and even if the proposal made by Mr 
Farwell and his committee, to reduce the reserve from fifteen to twelve 
per cent, should ultimately become the law, this to my mind will not 
satisfy the country banker as well as to keep his reserve at fifteen per 
cent and receive the option to carry perhaps a third of his reserve 
money with reserve city depositories, and if the reduction of ^ the 
reserve to twelve per cent was accompanied by the permission to carry 
some fraction of this reserve as heretofore outlined, it would be a 
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strong bait to the country banks to draw their co-operation I under- 
stand from Professor Scott that it has practically been determined to 
adhere to the original provision requiring after three years that 
reserves be carried either as cash in vault or on deposit with Reserve 
Association I urge your reconsideration of this matter, not because 
of my own personal preference, but because of the actual experience 
which I have had through a number of states and talking with a very 
large number of men deeply interested in this question 

The other proposition to which I especially invite your attention 
IS the contribution of the country banks to the stock of the Reserve 
Association in order to become member banks As a common sense 
proposition, have not the country banks the right to demand their con- 
tribution to the stock of the Reserve Association shall be, in some 
measure at least, proportionate to the value which they expect to get 
out of the Reserve Association^ Ever3rwhere along the line there is 
a distinct difference conceded as between requirements for country 
banks and for reserve city banks, except only in the proportion of the 
capital stock which must be subscribed to the capital of the Reserve 
Association Is it not quite as logical, in view of the clear line that 
has been drawn between reserve city banks and the country banks, to 
provide in your bill that the contribution to the capital stock of the 
Reserve Association by the country banks shall be ten per cent of the 
capital stock of the bank, five per cent in cash and five per cent in a 
demand obligation, whereas the reserve city banks be held up to the 
present provisions of the bilP 

It seems to me that here again is an opportunity to show favor to 
the country banks and justly, to give them the right to become mem- 
bers of the Reserve Association upon a contribution to the capital 
stock which will more nearly represent the proportionate good which 
they will get out of the institution 

Now, Professor Scott tells me that it is favorably considered that 
the method of distributing the profits of the Reserve Association be 
changed so that first, a surplus of twenty per cent is created and there- 
after, the earnings are divided, sixty per cent to the government and 
forty per cent to the member banks Suppose that this provision could 
be enacted into law by concurrence of House and Senate, and I am 
not ready to admit under present conditions that this would be pos- 
sible, I believe the country banks would prefer to have the right to 
contribute their smaller proportion to the capital stock of Reserve 
Association than to take their chances upon inci eased earnings making 
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their larger investment as profitable as the basis upon which they 
could otherwise dispose of their available funds 

Upon two other points, the banks of the Coast states and the North- 
west desire to be assured, but these points, as I understand, can be made 
quite clear without any amendment beyond that now proposed One 
has to do with the retirement of national bank notes at the rate of five 
per cent per annum for twenty years The banks desire to understand 
that nothing can compel them to retire five per cent per annum, per- 
mitting those banks which desire to retain their circulation as long as 
It IS profitable and that where in any year the full five per cent is not 
offered for retirement those banks desiring to retire more than five 
per cent may apply to the federal reserve board for that right and be 
given the privilege until the full limit of five per cent has been 
exhausted Their other point has to do with an interpretation of the 
term “commercial paper” Oregon ships large amounts of natuial and 
manufactured commodities to the Atlantic seaboard on time drafts, 
thirty to forty-five days These drafts with bills of lading attached 
are used at the local banks and the banks desire to be assured that 
this class of paper would be interpreted as commercial paper subject 
to rediscount with the Reserve Association should it become neces- 
sary for them to reimburse themselves by reason of extraordinary 
demand in their own locality I have tried wherever we have met 
with business men and bankers to urge them not to demand too close 
an interpretation of such terms as “commercial paper” , that authority 
given to the federal reserve board should be permissive, not mandatory, 
that the effort to clearly interpret what might be termed commercial 
paper would mean in fact a restriction in the operation of the bill 
and that the general term so long as it could be understood to cover 
all paper having to do with the movement of goods and commodities 
would naturally be construed under the term “commercial paper.” 

I hope you will not be worn out with this letter I have felt that 
as quickly as possible you should get the viewpoint of the states 
through which we travelled, a viewpoint gathered after seeking an 
entirely impartial attitude of those persons conferred with, and I sin- 
cerely hope in the caucus which will be held next week it may be 
decided to give further consideration to the rights of the country 
banks and the proportionate good which they would get out of the 
operation of the Reserve Association and accord them m an amend- 
ment the right of option to deposit some part of their reserves with 
reserve city banks and especially that their contributions fo the capital 
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stock of Reserve Association need not be so large a proportion of 
their capital as may be required from reserve city banks 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Harry A Wheeler 
President 

APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER XVII 

L^tt^r to Secretary McAdoo Urging Necessity op Protecting 
Country's Gold Reserves 

The New Willard, 

Pennsylvania Avenue, Fourteenth & F Streets 

Washington, D C, June 26, 1913 

The Honorable 

The Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D C 

Sir — 

No stenographer was available when I reached the Hotel last eve- 
ning, which will explain why the delay has occurred in sending you 
the enclosed 

It is difficult to estimate the relative importance of one feature 
where all are so intimately interwoven In summarizing my views, I 
would say 

1 No plan can be sound or successful without satisfactory dispo- 
sition of the bond secured currency and necessarily of the bonds upon 
which It IS based 

2 Mobilization of reserves is the fundamental basis of any sound 
plan The number of regional banks must not be so great as to nullify 
this purpose 

3 The primary purpose of note issues is protection of the reserves, 
the mobilization of which is all important Notes must be of a kind 
which will flow out instead of lawful money and disappear by redemp- 
tion as rapidly as the need for them ceases 

Notes issued upon the plan which we have suggested will attain 
this end (viz , protection of reserves and automatic adjustment of 
volume to business needs) far more effectually than m the plan pro- 
posed in the bill 

The above are the mam economic considerations in our suggestions 
The matter of reserve is, I take it, rather an actuarial problem Your 
desire, and ours is, of course, to have the reserve so determined as to 
have It advantageous and not disadvantageous to banks to enter the 
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system and so that the least disturbance will result commercially and 
industrially 

Touching the matter of control, only the result of trial can deter- 
mine whether the administration’s view is right, that the Federal Board 
should be entirely independent of the banks or whether our conviction 
IS right that the banking interests should have representation on tliat 
Board If the right is given to the Federal Reserve banks to control 
their own discount rate, subject to review or intervention by the Fed- 
eral Board, that, it seems to me, might be an acceptable compromise 
Export Tax on Gold It would seem desirable to mcorpoiate a pro- 
vision giving the Federal Board authority to impose an export duty on 
gold in the manner suggested in the enclosed paper 

With appreciation of the sincerity of your desire for wise banking 
legislation and of your patience and courtesy in hearing us, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) John PmiN 

Perrin, Drak^ & Riley, 

210 West 7th St, 

Los Angeles, Calif 


(Enclosed Paper) 

Export Duty on Gold 

After careful consideration of the thirty questions propounded by 
Senator Owen, I find that an essential feature has been entirely ignored 
without which no general banking scheme could be a success No 
suggestion or intimation is made with reference to the protection of 
our gold supply 

It would be fundamentally wrong to place undue restrictions upon 
the flow of gold when used in the settlement of international balances 
but It IS perfectly proper to have a brake system to be applied m order 
to prevent the wheels from going too fast and to place a proportionate 
burden on specific commodities rather than upon the entire fabric 

The methods m vogue abroad are about as follows . 

Bank of England The redemption of Bank of England notes 
against Sovereigns is absolutely inoperative notwithstanding the claims 
of the British Bankers to the contrary A mere hint from the Bankas 
officials that it is not convenient is sufficient to forestall any demands 
in this respect Smallish amounts of Sovereigns have been picked up 
in the past through bullion dealers, but these were unfit for arcula- 
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tion and would have been turned into the mint for melting purposes 
anyway 

The Bank of England, however, m normal times parts with its 
holdings of foreign gold but at a price commensurate with the demand 

In explanation, I may say that the Bank aims at all times to have 
a supply of the principal foreign coins in its vaults, booked at actual 
gold value on the basis of 77/9 pcr standard ounce These coins are 
placed in bags 500 ounces each and, in order to make the weight exact 
the coins are clipped As the demand increases, the price is raised up 
to a point when the Bank refuses to sell at any price, and the only 
source of supply left is the open market which, as a rule, is absolutely 
bare unless for moderate use in the Arts and Industries There then 
remain the weekly arrivals from South Africa, which are for private 
account and are offered in the open market The Bank of England, 
however, by courtesy of the Trade, has the right to take over any 
portion of this gold at the highest bid made for same This is the 
much vaunted free market for gold in England 

Bank of France Has the right to redeem its notes either m gold 
or silver in 5 Franc pieces, and, when notes are presented for redemp- 
tion, naturally elects payment m silver At times the Bank will sell 
gold either m the form of Napoleons or in bars, and the price is in the 
form of a premium ranging from one per mille to two per cent The 
calculation for gold in France is on the basis of F 3427 ^er Kilo fine 
When the Bank of France desires to replenish its supply, it does not 
hesitate to do so even m the face of adverse exchanges and generally 
selects the United States as its victim, as no opposition is ever mani- 
fested towards this course 

German Retchsbank Gold is absolutely unobtainable in Germany 
for export at any price Their basis of calculation is M 2784 per Kilo 
fine For comparative purposes, France and Germany can be left 
entirely out of consideration, hence, we have England only to deal 
with With adverse exdbanges, predicting an outflow of gold, the first 
step IS to put up the prices and the next is raise the bank rate This 
IS last resort and, while it is done with considerable reluctance, still 
they never hesitate to apply it and it generally has a remedial effect 
The United States is the only absolutely free market for gold m the 
world, and we have to suffer for our liberality When South Ameri- 
can exchanges are against Europe, the burden is thrown upon us, and 
this also applies to the exchange relations of France and England, and 
we have no remedy to apply to speak of A nominal charge is made 
for bars when these are desired for export (40 cents per $1,000). This 
charge was arranged years ago and was supposed to cover the cost of 
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making the bars, but I understand the actual cost is greatly in excess of 
that Now, gold bars and particularly American gold bars are greatly 
desired abroad on account of the reliable work put into their manufac- 
ture, and besides, there is a slight advantage to the exporter on account 
of our method of assaying — ^the American method is to assay in quar- 
ters while the European method is m tenths 

Now, if conditions are normal and exchanges are against us, it 
would not be wise or good business policy to place any restrictions 
upon the export of gold at all, but if we can see that an export would 
still further aggravate a strained condition, it would be perfectly 
proper to apply the brakes, particularly so as recent legislation has 
made it easier to obtain bars than formerly How to do this is the 
question We could add a premium to the cost of the bars, but this 
premium could not be placed higher than of i per cent as that is 
about the difference between bars and coined gold In explanation of 
this discrepancy, let me say that with coined money there is a legal 
tolerance of of i per cent, but the work at the mint is very accurate 
and the actual deficiency in new com- is far below that figure, but the 
Treasury in putting up its gold does not distinguish between old and 
new coins , hence, we have to strike an average to bring into account 
abrasion caused by circulation— this average would be about % per 
cent and my^ authority for this figure is the record of the Treasury 
Department, which shows that the average weight of every $S,ooo 
bag IS 5,365 dwts while the authorized minimum is 5,347?^ dwts while 
the maximum is 5,375 dwts This premium could be made on a sliding 
scale with a maximum of % per cent This is about the limit of arbi- 
trary action Of course, all of this is predicated upon a legitimate 
export demand on the basis of exchange rates However, if the 
demand is an illegitimate one, such as recently took place in connection 
with gold shipments to Pans, which was nothing less than an act of 
piracy, the President of the United States should be empowered to 
proclaim an export duty of 10 per cent on all gold exports unless it 
can be shown that the export is taking place strictly on the basis of 
prevailing exchange rates 

This IS rather a lengthy preamble, but is necessary to bear out the 
following arguments in connection' with the proposed Reserve Asso- 
ciation Should the Association be created, a foreign portfolio would 
be absolutely necessary This principle has only recently been recog- 
nized by the Bank of Prance and adopted This portfolio need not be 
very large, probably ten or fifteen millioh dollars, and should consist 
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of the very finest paper procurable and each item should bear the ear- 
marks of a legitimate trade transaction 

This would, on its face, appear that the Association would have to 
go into the foreign exchange business in competition with its member 
banks, which, however, is not necessarily the case, as this portfolio 
could be obtained through the intermediary of its member banks and 
could be replenished through the same source Inasmuch as the port- 
folio would have to be the pick of names, both as to drawers and 
drawees, the member banks would, m addition thereto, endorse them 
and would charge a premium for so doing , probably oi 1 per cent 
Thus, in handing over to the Central Association its best paper, the 
member banks would be obtaining a greater profit than if they used 
them in their exchange operations At times, of course, there is no 
such paper to be obtained in this market, particularly during the first 
SIX months of the year, but that would not be a deterrent, inasmuch as, 
through a personal representative located say m London, prime Eng- 
lish names could be taken up in that market under ruling discount rates 
and held for the purpose of the Association 

Under prime paper, it is to be understood that only the paper 
accepted by native banks should be considered For instance, on Eng- 
land only English bank acceptances, such as would be taken by the 
Bank of England For example, a draft drawn on a foreign bank 
having an Agency in London would not be taken at all, nor would a 
draft drawn on the Continent payable in London be taken, and the 
same rule would apply to French banking paper as well as German 
However, for the present a portfolio of prime English bank paper 
would be sufficient for this purpose This portfolio could be made the 
basis of the note issue along with American commercial paper to a 
certain percentage, similar to that prevailing with the Deutsche Reichs- 
bank The returns on such a portfolio would not be very great but its 
principal advantage would be to enable the Association to draw gold 
from Europe m case of necessity, or to counteract an undue demand 
for gold from this country Even as an investment, it would pay and 
the bulk of It could be acquired at the time of the year when most of 
our commodities are sent abroad, that is in the fall when the principal 
movement of cotton and cereals takes place The exchange would then 
be cheap and, in addition to the interest they would bear, there would 
be a profit m the exchange These bills maturing in practically three 
months would have to be removed possibly, and when the movement is 
in the opposite direction, say in May or June, with exchange high, 
the holdings could be thrown upon the London market in satisfaction 
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of European claims for imports, thus reducing the demand to just that 
extent and thereby obtaining a fair profit In the intervening months, 
where exchange is normal, there is a fair return in interest, and any 
loss in exchange which would occur would not be worth considering, 
taking into account the grand principle to be applied in protecting our 
gold holdings Other than the mere business of taking care of this 
portfolio, it would not be necessary for the Association to engage m 
any other form of foreign banking 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ECONOMISTS AND PUBLICISTS 
Position of Publicists 

Deeply interesting as was the attitude of the banking com- 
munity of the United States on the whole subject of currency 
and banking legislatibn, the position assumed by the economists 
and publiasts of the country was hardly less so The Federal 
Reserve Act is frequently referred to as the combined out- 
growth of scientific and professional effort — ^the bankers of 
the country affording the latter, the economists and publicists 
the former There is a certain underljnng truth about this 
assertion which ought to be fully recognized, but the general 
structure of opinion which is built thereon is wholly false 
Just as the bankers of the country were unable to unite upon 
anjdhmg more than a limited measure which would provide 
emergency relief for themselves in case of stringency, and 
speedily proved their opposition when it was attempted to go 
further and to legislate in the general interests of the com- 
munity, so the economic and saentific figures of the United 
States quite early showed that they too were unable to assume 
a general pubhc-spirited attitude on the subject The causes 
which led to the assumption of this significant opposition 
among the economists are very complex but are well worthy 
of careful analysis 

Nucleus of Opposition 

A first nucleus of opposition to the new measure was natu- 
rally to be found among those who had supported and advo- 
cated the Aldrich bill As has been seen at other points in this 
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volume, there was no necessary opposition between the ideas 
of the Aldrich bill m particular and the principles of a general 
nature which underlay the Federal Reserve Act Both aimed 
at somewhat the same general object and used somewhat the 
same means for the attainment of that object The Aldrich 
bill was vitiated by special interest concessions, by inadequacy, 
and by shortsightedness, but there was no reason why one who 
believed in the principles underlying the Aldrich measure 
should not have regarded the Federal Reserve Act as a further 
development and broadening of those same principles Never- 
theless it was true, from the active opening of the discussion 
of banking in 1913 to 1913, that all thosfe who had supported 
and furthered the Aldrich bill and that many of those who 
had furthered the work of the National Monetary Commission 
intended to oppose the Federal Reserve Act Logically speak- 
ing, It is not clear, as has just been shown, why any such situ- 
ation should have existed But without reqmnng adherence to 
the abstract notions of logic, it is also difficult to see why from 
the merely human standpoint any such opposition should have 
prevailed The National Monetary Commission had been a 
bipartisan organization, composed of representatives of both 
the Republican and Democratic parties Those who had 
worked on the scientific side of the National Monetary Com- 
mission report were in few or no cases deeply biased politically 
The Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives never repudiated the good points in the Aldrich 
measure, on the contrary, as elsewhere shown, it adopted them. 
It had offered some criticism of the Aldrich movement, in the 
report of the House Committee, but such criticism was cer- 
tainly measured as compared with much that had preceded it. 
Nor had there been any effort either, in or out of the Federal 
Reserve Act, to attack or damage the banking interests; on 
the contrary, their legitimate position had been carefully safe- 
guarded The antagonism of the Aldrich group was, however, 
evident from the very beginning and came to a climax in file 
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address offered by Senator Aldrich himself before the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political Science in New York in the autumn 
of 1913 At that time Mr Aldrich said 

The theory that the United States should issue currency 
in the form of its promises to pay is a populistic doctrine 
It had no standing as a Democratic party principle until the 
advent of Mr Bryan as the nominee for the presidency in 
1896 It was injected by Mr Bryan into the party platform 
in spite of the protests and against the votes of the men who 
had been most prominent in the party councils, men who 
advocated loyalty to the policies and principles to which the 
party had adhered throughout its existence , If the 

House bill should be enacted into a law, Mr Bryan will have 
achieved the purpose for which he has been contending for 
a decade 

The incorporation of the provisions for government note 
issues in the administration bill is certainly a great personal 
triumph for Mr Bryan, but it is, at the same time, an 
emphatic condemnation of the theories of government and 
the economic teachings of every great Democratic leader 
from Andrew Jackson and Thomas H Benton to Samuel J 
Tilden and Grover Cleveland 

The features of the bill to which I have called attention 
are of such a character that they should not be accepted I 
have tried to show that the House bill has serious defects 
It appeals to the populists by adopting their plan of note 
issues, to the socialists by seeking to place the management 
of the most important prwate business of the country in tho 
hands of the government, it seeks the support of bankers m 
great centers by its unexpected discrimination in their favor, 
but Its dangerous doctrines and unwise methods do not 
appeal to the sound judgment of the American people 

If f 

Views of A P. Andrew 

A Piatt Andrew had been Assistant to the National Mone- 
tary Commission and later Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
working closely with former Senator Aldrich and presumably 
with the financial group with which the latter was affiliated 
His views Undoubtedly may be taken as representing those of 
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Mr Aldrich, although not expressed as the latter would have 
put them They are of particular interest in view of the sub- 
sequent claim that the Federal Reserve Act had been borrowed 
or “plagiarized from” the Aldrich bill As soon as the Reserve 
Act had been made public, Mr Andrew issued from Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, on June 25, a lengthy article entitled “The 
Bryanized Banking Bill,” in which he reviewed the measure 
from beginning to end After stating that the bill had been 
awaited with “open-mindedness and high hope by thoughtful 
people of all parties,” and while noting that the President was 
“himself a distinguished scholar,” while the Congressman 
(Mr Glass) who had introduced the bill was “a man of earnest 
and sincere intentions,” Mr Andrew went on to say that the 
measure as framed was weak and dangerous, placing far too 
mucb power in the hands of the President, establishing an 
unwprkable system of divided reserves, granting a political 
control over banking, very ‘“repugnant to all of the traditional 
theories of the Democratic party,” and unsatisfactorily framed 
Said Mr Andrew 

I believe that its note issue provisions are inflationary and 
without contractility, that the reserve regulations suggested 
for the national banks are ineffectively framed, that the 
reserve requirements proposed for the reserve banks are dan- 
gerously inflationary and inelastic, that the proposed 'reserve 
banks are too numerous to accomplish their desired objects, 
ihat the proposed endowment of the Federal Board with other 
than supervisory power is altogether unwise, and finally that 
the only result of the adoption of the bill would be the u1;ter 
obliteration of the one great forward step made in banking 
legislation during the nineteenth century, namely the estab- 
lishment of the National Banking System It is for- 

.^tffnate and sig^cant that the bill is only regarded by the 
^ 1 .President .as a tentative working basis 

.’.*‘'11' I ' , 

j bow fortunate and significant this was Mr Andrciw 
was still to (earn when it appeared that the President mteij^e^ 
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to adhere with the utmost rigidity to the essential provisions 
of the Glass bill * 

Apparently Mr Andrew did not consider the federal reserve 
measure “a plagiarism” or copy of the Aldrich measure, framed 
by the Commission to which he had acted as Assistant 


Criticism of Paul M. Warburg 

Another writer on banking and currency, himself a mem- 
ber of a well-known private banking house of New York and 
later to become a member of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr 
Paul M Warburg, was also among those publicists who took 
occasion to devote attention to the theory underlying the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and to discuss the proposals offered m it At 
another point it has been seen how Colonel E M House had 
selected Mr Warburg as the representative of the banking 
interests of New York to whom to submit the preliminary 
digest of the measure which he had obtained from President 
Wilson In that connection reference was made to Mr War- 
burg’s first criticism upon the bill, which was then in its third 
stage of development No further reference to this earlier 
portion of the discussion need be made at this point After 
the bill had become public property copies of it were doubtless 
forwarded to Mr Warburg, who was then in Europe, where 
he continued during the summer and early autumn In two 
pamphlets which he sent back for distribution among bankers 
and technical students of the situation, Mr Warburg devoted 
during the summer very detailed attention to Ihe provisicais of 
the measure He there showed that the plan was practically 
impossible and that, far from remedying the evils from which 
the banking community complained, would aggravate 'them 
He toolc special exception to the number of reserve banks con- 
templated by the proposed law and objected also to the concen- 
tration of reserves which was required by it The effort to 


View lb fully disousaed in Chapter AAt 
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develop a regional system of banking with a discount rate 
appropriate to each of the various parts of the country in which 
reserve banks were established was, thought Mr Warburg, 
wholly out of the question The effect of it would be to pre- 
vent the evolution of a satisfactory American discount market 
and thus in a sense to defeat the entire object which was 
sought In fact, there were few portions of the bill which Mr 
Warburg considered at all satisfactory and he strongly urged 
extensive modification of the measure along the lines already 
referred to 

This attitude was continued by Mr Warburg after his 
rfeturn to the United States He was constantly communicating 
his views to Chairman Glass during the autumn while the 
measure was passing through the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and afterwards through the Senate itself, 
and havmg finally become convinced that the bill was to be 
passed, he sought to obtain either the flat reduction of the num- 
ber of banks called for by its terms, or, at all events, the 
arrangement of these banks into some three or four groups in 
each of which there would be a central control or oversight 
over the other units in that sect^pn * Had this plan succeeded, 
it would have in effect established some three or four bank- 
ing centers for the country as a whole, although each of these 
centers, or nuclei, might have consisted of three or four bank- 
ing units The plan as proposed, although thus repeatedly 
put before Chairman Glass, met with no approval, but effort 
to demonstrate its availability continued almost to the close of 
the work of the Conference Committee of the two houses A 
proposal of the same sort was made after the Federal Reserve 
Boaifd was established a year or more later, but the nearest 
approach the plan ever made to success was seen in the admin- 
istrative grouping of the banks which occurred dunng the 
year* 1921 and was intended for convenience of interbank con- 


jNo ''decent men said Mr Warburi? the d^tjr before adoptioil of the tndasute, 
would acoept membership on the Federal Reserve Board as then provided fdr* 
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sultation and uniformity of practice Mr Warburg, m fact, 
as the Committee steadily declined to introduce this fina l modi- 
fication, definitely expressed the opinion that the measure could 
never succeed. 

Other Banking Criticism 

Not a few of the bankers and business men of the country 
also “took to print” and either in newspaper and magazine 
articles, or in pamphlets which they issued and circulated at 
their own expense, plainly showed that the new measure was 
destmed to be an utter failure In the mam they were joined 
by the general rank and file of economists of the country, 
who were almost unanimously of the opimon (so far as public 
expression of their views could be obtained) that the measure 
was unsound and must fail of success Early in the work of 
the Banking and Currency Committee during January and 
February, 1913, it had been determined to ascertam the views 
of some representative economists if possible, and with that 
in mind a questionnaire had been sent to a select list of those 
who in the past had written upon banking and currency^ o# 
who were known to have made that subject a specialty While 
there were many who did not answer the questions put to 
them, a sufficient number returned replies to afford a fairly 
good review of prevailing opinion among the economic com- 
munity This on the whole was unfavorable, the majority 
of those who responded favoring the estabhshmefit of k cdi-* 
tral bank and giving the familiar reasons for llie belief that 
nothing short' of such a bank could be expected to remedy. As 
defects of the financial system as then organized As time 
Wfent on, and especially after the bill became publici not a feA 
of the economists joined the bankers m open’ denunciation od 
the measure and in pointing out its defects This would haVe 
been a useful service had it not been for the fact fiiat the dis^ 
cussion assumed form almost wholly as a destructive attack 
ilpon the proposed measure and in few cases offered anything 
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m the way of constructive or fresh suggestion The central 
bank idea had undoubtedly become very firmly implanted m 
the economic community, while it was also evident that to 
some extent political prejudice had helped to color the views 
of these critics * 

Views of Mr. Aldrich 

' The discussion of the bill on the part of the scientific com- 
munity was perhaps more clearly focused at the meetings of 
the Academy of Political Science in New York during October, 
1912, than at any other time During these meetings many 
pomts of view on the subject of banking and currency in gen- 
era! and of the proposed Federal Reserve Act m particular 
were brought to the front The general idea of the regional 
organization of the banking system was sharply condemned 
by several, while the same argument relative to the impos- 
sibility of establishing local discount markets at various 
pomts throughout the country was once more urged It was 
at this meeting that Senator Nelson W Aldrich presented the 
lengthy denunciation of the entire proposal which has been 
frequently referred to and in which he pointed out the total 
dissimilarity which existed, according to him, between the act 
that had popularly been designated as his and the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Hostility of the Press 

• .'*Nor was the critiasm of the Federal Reserve Act by any 
means confined to professional and expert writers on banking 
ancL finance The press m general was significantly hostile to 
the bill from its very inception It was true that during the 
months precedmg June, 1913, the only accounts of the measure 
which had been allowed to get ,into print had been based, jipon 
hearsay and rumor, and that theiri authors could not have baeh 

' I 1 I ^ 

*So;nc rcprcBcntative examples of the opmi(m thus drawn forth are reprinted in 
the Appendix to this chapter * ’ ^ ‘ 
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expected to verify them from any authentic source In fact, 
the contents of the proposed law were so well protected that, 
except for the action of Colonel House already referred to, 
and perhaps that of one or two others in distributing outlines 
of the bill to outsiders, the general terms of what was planned 
had never been seen by anyone during the entire course of 
their preparation beyond the small circle of those who were 
immediately concerned m preparing the measure or m pass- 
ing upon it True, as has already been explained, Chairman 
Glass had not hesitated to state, or to authorize others to state, 
to any serious inquirers, the mam purport of what his Com- 
mittee was endeavoring to do I^ut ihis, of cour'^e. was far 
from being tht same as the issuance of an authorized and 
authentic statement in writing or in print So m fairness the 
criticism of the press must natuiallj be studied only from 
about the middle of June, 1913. onward, and must be con- 
sidered to date from the moment when the bill in its first 
finished form w'as actually given to the public 

The mind of the press had, however, been thoroughly 
poisoned against the w^hole proposal Its Democratic oiigin, 
the fact that the banking compuinity was so generally opposed 
to It, the weighty testimony of many economists to the con- 
trary, and m general the lack of any campaign of education 
designed to popularize the measure, all tended to militate 
against it ' It would be difficult, indeed, to mention any sub- 
stantial number of metropolitan newspapers or journals of 
importance which had even a good word for the bill The 
exceptions to this general statement were so few as to make 
them more than conspicuous A comparison of the editorials 
in New York newspapers published on the date after the first 
distribution of the Glass bill as introduced m the House showed 
perhaps without any exception either an absolute misimder- 
standing on the part of those who wrote these articles as to 
the actual content of the measure, or else an entire lack of 
comprehension of the purposes and objects of the legislation. 
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This was perhaps the most regrettable case of hasty raisjudg- 
ment on a measure of international importance that the Ameri- 
can press has been guilty of during the past two or three 
decades It might perhaps have been expected that this general 
chorus of denunciation would be somewhat moderated as a bet- 
ter understanding was developed concerning the intent of the 
Federal Reserve Act and as the text of the measure became 
more widely available In a few cases that was of course true, 
but in the majority the increasing bitterness of the political 
struggle as to the passage of the measure appeared to have put 
It out of the question to get any careful or detailed analysis of 
its’ terms. 

Development of Opinion 

.With the press adopting the point of view that has thus 
been described, it was evidently not to be expected that any- 
thing of a helpful nature would for some time be obtamed 
Criticism, however, became gradually more specific and rather 
more intelligent It centered itself first wholly upon the 
regional form of the proposed organization and of course 
Upon the alleged difficulty of i^ntaining the discount rate 
pohcy throughout the nation Next, to this the proposal to 
force 'the banks into the system, whether with or against their 
wall,, came, in for severe denunciation In the more strictly 
banking publications, indeed, this compulsory character of the 
proposed measure was given first place Reserve aty publi- 
cations 'actordingly developed a local view of the effect of the 
deposit (provisions of the law and accordingly attacked the 
plan to transfer the reserve deposits of the country into the 
new reserve institutions Severe criticism was directed at the 
proposed composition of the Federal Reserve Board, which. 
It was alleged, would be the nesting place for.pohtiaans who 
would therefore come into control of the ■ resources of the 
country, and, it was Alleged, would abuse this power for the 
purpofee of making dangerous -or .unsound loans Another 
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ype of criticism related to the lack of centralization which 
Aras furnished by the law and to the presumed fact that new 
districts into which the country would be divided would not 
De “self-contained” since such districts would have to obtain 
relief, at least in times of stress, from other parts of the coun- 
try, their own resources being inadequate at periods of crop- 
moving and perhaps at other times, and so it was contended 
that the act would have an injurious rather than a helpful 
effect It would, some believed, tend to bring about a general 
breakdown of the previously existing machinery of crop-mov- 
ing, while failing to substitute anything more efficient The 
provision which the new measure carried for mter-federal- 
reserve bank rediscounting was regarded as ineffectual so that 
grave harm was looked for On the whole, the charge that 
political considerations would control both in the Federal Re- 
serve Board and among the government directors of the sev- 
eral reserve banks, and that in consequence the several institu- 
tions would be ineffectual and corrupt, was the staple of argu- 
ment with the press in general The more technical phaseb of 
the law. Its provisions for currency issue, the unwise bestowal 
of the quality of government currency or obligations upon 
the new notes, were touched upon only incidentally and 
sporadically by a few newspapers and other journals Even 
among these, however, the desiie to criticize and find fault 
predominated and there were comparatively few who had even 
a qualified commendation to expiess for any portion of the 
law It might thus be fairly said that the Federal Reserve 
Act passed to the statute book not only without the approval 
or support of the banking community but without the aid or 
indorsement of the majority of the economic thinkers of the 
country, and that in addition it was, so far as the press was 
concerned, perhaps the most generally denounced measure that 
had been placed before the country for a decade or more It 
in fact went to the statute book against the almost unanimous 
opposition of the combined pi ess of the country, regardless 
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of apparent political faith and regaidless also of ownership- 
or -public appeal It was undoubtedly true that a few hide- 
bound Democratic newspapers in different parts of the country 
praised the proposed law, many of them doing so without 
much knowledge In not a few cases these extended their 
approbation to features of the measure which, on the whole, 
were undesirable Intelligent support was encountered but 
rarely, and when rendered was for the most part a product 
of more or less uninfluential individuals and journals Had 
President Wilson paid the slightest attention either to the 
bankers, the economists, the press in general, or, it must be 
added, to the politicians of his own party and the members 
of the Cabinet who were close to him, he would never have 
supported the proposed measure Its adoption may, in fact, 
be ascribed almost exclusively to the unswerving determina- 
tion of the President to secure the early adoption of a cur- ' 
rency and banking reform measure Having once for all 
decided upon the Federal Reserve Act, he neither paid any 
attefition to unsound and biased criticism of the sort already 
described nor to the suggestions of those who might well have 
been listened to m connection with amendments and modifica- 
tions Indeed, it was practically out of the question to obtain 
from him approval for any substantial alterations after the 
bill had once been given its defimtive form by the House of 
Represoitabves With the united opposition and antagonism 
which existed practically throughout the country, it is safe 
to say that nothing except such single-minded determination 
on the part of the Chief Executive, who was at that time prac- 
tically the dictator of his party, could ever have carried the bill 
through to success as a law 

Relation to Future Management 

One striking element in the general current of public opm* 
ion that was particularly worthy of note was seen in the. atti- 
tude of those bankers' who were already expecting to become 
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m some way affiliated with the operation of the federal reserve 
system Superficial evidence shows that from various dates 
in the autumn of 1912 onward members of the banking com- 
munity had resigned themselves to the adoption of the Re- 
serve Act and had mentally become prospective operators and 
managers of reserve banks It is well known that during the 
spring of 1913, and even before the Federal Reserve Board 
had been appointed, banking interests in some of the more 
important districts of the country had devoted themselves with 
great detail to questions of personnel, parceling out the differ- 
ent directorships and executive places within their control and 
seeking to determine how they would throw their influence as 
regards the appointment of government directorate within 
their own districts, as well as probably members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board It is therefore very interesting to note a 
fact of which much more will be said in later chapters This 
was that the reserve system was eventually placed for opera- 
tion very largely in the hands of persons who had antagonized 
■the adoption of the measure and many of whom had been 
hostile to It from start to finish This astonishing fact makes 
the system in many ways unique as perhaps the only banking 
system whose organization was put into the hands of and con- 
trolled by its enemies, or at all events by those who had previ- 
ously been inimical to this particular kind of measure Later 
on when the Federal Reserve Board was selected it appeared 
that of the five appointed members one had been strongly hos- 
hle to the act throughout its legislative history, one had been 
an active and prominent member of an organization which as 
■elsewhere seen was severe in its opposition to the Federal 
Reserve Act (the National Citizens’ League), a third had early 
declared himself as positively devoted to the idea of a central 
bank, while of the remaining two only one could be said to 
have been positively and actively friendly to the federal reserve 
proposal Of the two ex-officio members, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, the former 
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had taken an active part against tlie measure in its early days, 
as has already been seen, while the latter had been instrumental 
in seeking to reshape the terms of the administrative section of 
the bill so as to retain as much power as possible in his own 
hands 

Future Directors Antagonistic 

As the discussion developed it became plainer and plainer 
that in what related to the federal reserve districts and dis- 
trict cities there was no support for the new measure Of the 
men who later became directors in the several reserve banks 
it IS safe to say that a large proportion during the year 1912 
took active ground against it One subsequent federal reserve 
agent had remained in Washing[ton until the very closing of 
the struggle for the purpose of opposing the reserve provisions , 
another had been locally active in maintaining the prgamza- 
tion of the National Citizens’ League and in promulgating 
ideas opposed to the Glass measure, another had been so out- 
raged at the ideas embodied in the Glass bill as to be unable 
to exchange ordinary civihties with some of those engaged in 
the work connected with the measure Of the later governors 
and directors of reserve banks a very substantial number had 
taken an active and leading part in the criticism of and attack 
on the bill during 1912, a situation which was notably char- 
acteristic m several of the larger cities of the country Why 
the authorities eventually determined to place the manage- 
ment of the system so largely in the hands of those who had 
been opposed to it is an interesting question to which the 
answer is perhaps psychological rather than political At this 
point the subject is discussed not in its administrative bear- 
ings, which are later to be reviewed with care, but merely as 
mdicating the character of the attitude adopted toward the 
bill by the community and the very, considerable discourage- 
ments to which lU proponents were subjected by reason of 
the fact that, as they early perceived, it was likely to be next 
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apossible to find any advocacy or even friendliness for the 
sure among those who quite probably might be called 
1 to organize the new banks 

ct of Antagonism 

3e these conditions as they may have been, and be the 
e of this widespread and all but universal antagonism the 
It of mistaken propaganda or of professional dislike for 
ideas or of some other factor, the fact remains that it 
present and that as the bill advanced toward the statute 
: the cumulative effect of the hostility of almost the entire 
icial public was very strong It was not at all strange 
either Mr Wilson or his immediate associates, knowing 
upon them would rest the duty of applying and enfofc- 
the law, and not merely that of securing its adoption, 
lid have felt doubt and hesitation concerning the outcome 
vhat, with such labor and pains, they were doing The 
that they received practically no support whatever from 
element of the press, except perhaps the most hidebound 
he Democratic newspapers, added in no small degree to 
jnpleasantness of the situation, particularly as m various 
$ it appeared that the more partisan members of the press 
i not willing to admit to their news columns any facts and 
iments tending toward the support of the Federal Reserve 


APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER XVHI 

ZMENr OF .Mr WPG Harding, of Birmingham, Alabama 

In my judgment, the prmapal points of weakness m our present 
ing system he 

a) In what may be called the pyramiding of reserves 

b) In the lack of elasticity of our national bank note currency 
The answers to succeeding questions will cover this 

. I do not know of any measures now before Congress which 
d, IB my judgment, meet all the requirements of the situation I 
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believe that a satisfactory bill could be drafted from the report of the 
National Monetary Commission, taking that report as a basis 

4 No 

5 I believe that there should be established a central bank for the 
United States, and that such a bank should deal only with other banks 
and with the United States government In my judgment, contiol of 
such a bank could be so distributed as to avoid danger of monopoly, 
but m view “of the fact that the Democratic platform does not admit 
of any consideration of single central bank, I think the best alter- 
native would be the establishment of several regional banks, such 
banks to carry the reserves of all the banks, state and national, located 
within their respective zones Ten or twelve such banks would prob- 
ably be sufficient, and as the area of the United States is so large, each 
bank would serve a territory as large as any of the European coun- 
tries, except Russia 

• 6 I think that the present bond secured currency should be mam 
tamed in circulation, but doubt the wisdom of permitting it to be 
increased m volume Existing banks might be prohibited from increas- 
ing their bond secured currency, and new banks be prohibited from 
issuing any The present bank note currency could be retired m 1930 
when the 2 per cent bonds securing the bulk of it fall due 

7, I think that the present reserve provisions of the national bank 
law are unsatisfactory and dangerous A country bank is required 
to carry on hand, m fawful money, six per cent of its deposit liabilities, 
and can carry nine per cent in banks m reserve cities which are not 
necessarily large financial centers, but may be towns of 25,000 popu- 
lation or over, which are designated as reserve cities upon the appli- 
cation of three-fourths of the nationsil banks doing business therein 
Banks in such cities are required to keep a reserve of twenty-five, per 
cent, one half m cash and the other half with their own reserve agents, 
which under the law must be banks located in the central reserve cities 
of New York, Chicago, and St Louis, which m turn must cany an 
actual cash reserve of twenty-five per cent The effect of this law 
IS to concentrate the bank reserves of the country m these three cities, 
chiefly in New York, so that m ordinal y times they have a plethora 
of funds, which are loaned to a laige extent upon stock exchange 
securities When money is needed by the interior banks for crop mov- 
ing purposes or for other reasons, the cash of the ordinary reserve 
cities IS depleted, and they m turn draw upon the central reserve 
cities The panic of 1907 illustrates the danger of our present system 
very forcibly, inasmuch as it was precipitated by strained conditions 
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in our chief reserve city, New York, the position of the country banks, / 
as a rule, being entirely sound A central bank, doing business only 
with the government, and with other banks, or regional banks taking 
the place of a single cential bank, would obviate this danger by remov- 
ing the cause 

8 I believe that the dealings of the United States Treasury should 
be entiiely with a cential bank, oi with the regional banks, if a central , 
bank should not be established 

9 and lo In my opinion there should be, if possible, government 
supervision of state banks as well as national banks, and as all com- 
mercial banks do a collection and exchange business, it is therefore 
probable that they are doing an interstate business, which would sub- 
ject them to Federal supervision The national bank laws wisely make 
limitations as to the amount of loans to one person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, making the amount bear a fixed relation to the capital and surplus 
It IS highly desirable that this lule be adopted by state banks, and in 
my judgment the amount of deposits a bank is permitted to receive 
from one person or corporation, as well as the amount of its aggregate 
deposits, should also bear a fixed relation to its c;^pital and surplus 
Very large deposits are of course tempting to a bank, but they are 
oftentimes an element of great weakness, particularly where a large 
account i'^ caincd iii a li.iiik with small capital and surplus, subiect to 
the check of one individual li the amount to 'which a bank may 
become the ciediLoi of a single conccin is subicct lo icgulation, it 
seems to me equally ])iopei that iheie ‘»hould be some limit placed upon 
the amount to which it may become a dcbtoi, piopoitionatc ot couise, 
to the .imoiint of the baiikS capital and burjilus 

* In view of the fact that a huge numbci of national briiks h.iic 
savings depaitmentb, I would suggest that ‘-uch depaitmcnls be rccog- 
nisred by statute, and I would also ‘^uggcM the advisability of clothing 
the National banks, iindei piopci icstnctions with tiu^t coinpaiiv 
pow<6rs Many of the largei natiomil hanks* alreacK have what i** piac- 
fatally a trust depaitment by having their stockholders own all the 
Bt()6k In an allied liust company It the national banks themselves 
were pcimiUed to do a trust businc'is tlicie would be no occasion for 
cdmbmations of this kind 

c , Respectfully submitted, 

{Signed) W P G Hvrding, 

Ple‘^ldent Fii-*t National Bank,, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


January 31, 1913 
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APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER XVIII 

Statement of Mr W A Scott, of the University of Wisconsin 

Course m Commerce 
W A Scott, Director 
December 31, 1912 

Hon Carter Glass, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C 
My Dear Sir 

1 In my opinion there are four fundamental defects in our present 
banking system 

(a) Our independent Treasury System which is a disturbing 

influence on the money market 

(b) Our bond secured bank note issues which render our cur- 

rency inelastic 

(c) Our system of scattered reserves which promotes and inten- 

sifies panics 

(d) Control of our money market by special interests 

2 

3 In my opinion the plan of the Monetary Commission would be 
excellent if modified in the following particulars 

(a) Not more than one-third of the members of the Board of 
Directors of the National Reserve Association should be appointed by 
District Associations The other two-thirds should be appointed by 
the Government of the United States in such a manner as to prevent 
political appointments and to secure adequate representation of the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial interests of the country. These 
ends could be accomplished by putting the appointments in the hands 
of a board which would represent the Government but not be subject 
to political pressure and by limiting the appointments of such a boai;d 
to a list of candidates submitted by the leading agricultural, industrial 
and commercial interests of the country 

(b) Banks should be permitted to discount directly with the 
National Reserve Association, i e without the mediation of local 
Associations, bills of exchange and bank acceptances maturing in 90 
days or less, representing the movement of goods from producers to 
consumei;s and bearing the endorsements of the bank presenting;, them 
for discount 
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(c) The National Reserve Association should not be permitted to 
discount the direct obligations of banks , i e Sec 28 of the plan should 
be omitted 

(d) The line between commercial and investment paper should be 
more carefully drawn than it is in the Monetary Commission’s plan 
This could be done by giving preference in discounting to the com- 
mercial bill of exchange as distinguished from promissory notes, and 
by a more careful and adequate definition of commercial paper 

4 I am sending herewith the outlines of a plan for a central bank 
iwhich IS mostly my own work, and also one which I assisted Mr E E 
Garrison, of Madison, Wisconsin, to work out I think a law could be 
worked out along one of these lines which would accomplish the 
desired ends 

I believe that a workable plan could also be produced in which the 
control of the proposed institution would be divided between the United 
States Government, the banks, and the business public instead of being 
exclusively m the hands of Government as in the plans herewith sub- 
mitted I have gone sufficiently far m working out such a plan to be 
confident of its practicability 

I also feel sure that the functions assigned to the Bank of the 
United States m one of the plans herewith submitted, could be per- 
formed by local organizations supervised and controlled by a central 
board, which would not be a bank in any proper sense of the term but 
simply an agency of local organizations for the doing in common of 
certain things, like the issue of notes, and the administration of 
reserves, which cannot be well and adequately done without coopera- 
tion on a national scale between all the institutions concerned I have 
assisted in the preparation of a plan along this line which will be 
submitted for your consideration from other sources 

5 I believe that a central bank is the best means for the accom- 
plishment of the desired ends, firstly, because experience m other 
countries has demonstrated the practicability and efficiency of such an 
institution for precisely the kind of work here under consideration 
By the use of this means of reform experimentation would be reduced 
to a minimum# While no foreign plan could be adopted here without 
great modifications, foreign experience could help us greatly in all the 
fundamental details Secondly, the functions to be performed are 
national in their scope and naturally and logically call for a single 
national institution for their accomplishment, The issue of a perfectly 
elastic currency, tlie most efficient administration of the country s 
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Specie reserves, the performance of banking operations for the United 
States Government, and the regulation of credit conditions m the 
interests of all classes and sections are national, not local functions, 
and they must be performed with an eye single to the interests of the 
entire nation In my judgment local organizations pure and simple 
cannot perform these functions and such organizations federated for 
common purposes are not likely to be so efficient and satisfactory 
as a strong central institution 

A central bank can be most efficient when it is free to do business 
with the general public as well as with banking institutions Indeed 
It is only when it has this power that it can efficiently regulate the 
market rate of discount and control the international movement of the 
precious metals I believe that a central bank with such powers would 
be best for the United States, but I fear that the establishment of 
such an institution would be opposed by banks and banking interests 
on the ground that they would suffer from the competition of such an 
institution Competition of a certain kind and to a certain degree 
would result from the establishment of such an institution, but such 
competition would be regulative and not repressive or destructive in its 
influence, and the resulting benefits to banks would in my judgment 
greatly outweigh any slight losses here and there and now and then 
experienced However, I doubt if the bankers of the country gen- 
erally could be convinced that this view of the matter is correct, and 
I, therefore, fear that an attempt to establish such an institution would 
fail For this reason and because a central bankers* bank would 
accomplish the most essential reforms needed, I believe that it would 
be a mistake to attempt to pass a measure for the establishment of a 
central bank endowed with power to do business with the general 
public as well as with banks 

6 My objections to our bond-secured note circulation are presented 
[elsewhere] For it I would substitute the notes of a central bank 
issued against commercial bills of exchange and gold I would retire 
our present national bank note circulation by authorizing the central 
bank, or any substitute for it, to take over the two per cent bonds now 
deposited with the Comptroller of the Currency as security for such 
notes on condition of assuming the obligation of redeeming the notes, 
and io substitute its own notes for the national bank notes as fast as 
received and to cancel and retire the latter I would authorize the 
Treasury Department to refund the two per cents into three per cents 
and the central bank or the substitute for it gradually to sell the three 
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per cents under conditions favorable to the government I would 
cause the Central Bank or the substitute for it to indemnify the Gov- 
ernment for the additional interest charge involved in the refunding 
of the two per cents into three per cents 
A slower, but in my judgment practicable, method of retiring the 
national bank notes would be the application of the surplus profits of 
the Central Bank or the substitute for it, to the purchase from national 
banks of the bonds now held against circulation and the retirement and 
cancellation of notes as fast as such bonds are acquired This plan 
would provide for the gradual payment of the major part of the public 
debt as well as for the retirement of the national bank notes 

7^ I consider our present leseive requirements very unsatisfactory 
In my judgment they should be rectified by requiring (a) that the 
cash, which under present regulations must be kept locked up m bank 
vaults, be deposited with a central bank or a central reserve institu- 
tion, (b) that banks be required to hold against a considerable per- 
centage of their deposits commercial bills of exchange of the kind that 
the central bank or the substitute for it would rediscount, and (c) that 
deposits should be classified as bankers^ balances, individual deposits 
and time deposits and the percentage of required reserves be made 
different in these different classes and the present reserve distinction 
between country, reserve city and central reserve city banks be 
abolished — 

8 I believe that the United States Treasury should use the Central 
Bank or the substitute for it as its depository and financial and dis- 
bursing agent 

9 In my judgment state institutions must be included in any 
scheme of banking reform that will prove efficient With the with- 
drawal of the issue privilege from national banks the only valid ground 
for differentiating them from state banks would be removed The 
handicap they now suffer in competition with state banks, because of 
their inability legally to accept real estate security should, theiefore, 
be removed m case they are deprived of the issue privilege Further- 
more state banks, m my judgment, should be allowed to enjoy the same 
rediscount and other privileges as national banks m connection with a 
central bank or a substitute for it, and some degree of joint or com- 
mon supervision of both classes of institutions seems to me to be 
desirable 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Wm A Scott 
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APPENDIX C TO CHAPTER XVIII 

Statement of Mr Horace White, of Ne\v York City 

Answer to Question No i The principal point is the lack of any 
central reserve fund adequate to assure bankers and^ depositoi s 
that all sound commercial paper can be promptly discounted at 
a fair rate of interest, and at all times 
The second defect lies in the i equirement that a bankei in ordei 
to get circulating notes to meet any sudden and unusual demand 
for the same, must deposit securities which cost him more money 
than he obtains by such deposit, and that the process takes so 
much time that frequently the demand has passed away before 
the process can be completed ^ 

Answer to Question No 2 The change I would recommend for the 
first defect is the creation of a Central Reseive fund based on a 
capital of not less than one hundred million dollars, owned by 
the banks of the United States, or by such banks as agree to 
join together for that purpose, in proportion to their paid capital 
For the second defect, I would abolish the present bond- 
secured currency and substitute in place of it a cunency based 
on the commercial paper discounted by the banks 
Answer to Question No 3 There is now a measure before Congress 
which I think would meet the requirements of the situation It 
IS the bill reported by the National Monetary Commission for a 
National Reserve Association 

Answer to Question No 4 I have not prepared any bill, plan, or 

formal recommendation, on this subject Nor did I have any 

share in the work of the National Monetary Commission 
Answer to Question No 5 I believe in the proposed National 
Reserve Association I should not, however, give it a name 
which might create prejudice against it regardless of its real 
merits I think that the name of a Cential Bank would create 
such prejudice 

Answer to Question No 6 I think that the present bond secured 

currency should be maintained in circulation if the existing 

banks so desire but that no additions to it should be allowed, and 
that all such currency when retired by voluntary liquidation, or 
expiration of chaiters, or otherwise, should be cancelled and the 
bonds now held should be disposed of in the manner provided in 
the bill of the National Monetary Commission 
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Answer to Question No 7 The fact that the present reserve require- 
ments of the national bank law frequently prove inadequate on a 
large scale seems to show that they are unsatisfactory In my 
judgment they can best be rectified in the manner provided in 
the bill of the National Monetary Commission 

Answer to Question No 8 I think that the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation should receive and pay out all the money collected and 
disbuised by the Government of the United States. 

Answer to Question No 9 I think that opportunity should be given 
to State banks and Trust Companies to participate in the owner- 
ship and contiol of the National Reserve Association on the same 
terms as the national banks 

Answer to Question No 10 I do not think that the present Gov- 
ernmental oversight of the banks needs to be strengthened 

{Signed) Horace White 


New York, Dec 21, 1912 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN THE SENATE COMMITTEE 

Position of Chairman Owen 

A peculiar condition of affairs' now existed in the Senate 
Chairman Owen of the Banking and Currency Committee, as 
has been seen at an earher point, after endeavoring to retard 
or to suspend action upon the new bill, or at all events to 
secure the substitution of a measure of his own, had eventually 
been obliged to introduce it m the form which had been 
determined upon by Chairman Glass in consultation with the 
President He had, however, apparently lost none of his dis- 
hke of the measure 

Effective opposition to an administration bill which had 
passed the House of Representatives by a very large majority, 
was being pressed for passage by a determined President, and 
was supported by a corps of blindly devoted adherents who 
unquestioningly yielded obedience to the White House, was 
not easy It was practically necessary to grant the bill at least 
a technically friendly reception and to insure it full and free 
consideration in Committee 

Decision to Defer Action 

It appeared to be true that perhaps the best means of 
defeating the proposed measure would be the familiar one of 
delay President Wilson by his intolerance and autocratic 
spirit had already aroused a considerable opposition to him- 
self among the members of his own party There were not a 
few of these members in the Senate who would gladly have 
rallied around the Secretary of State had the latter been wiU-» 
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ing to afford them a nucleus of opposition This, however, 
Mr Bryan was unwilling to do, and it was necessary therefore 
to hit upon some other means of developing an opposition 
Eventually a canvass of the membership of the Committee 
and in some degree of the Senate itself showed the samp 
• division of opinion as in the House of Representatives, 
Bryan Democrats and Progressive Republicans being inclined 
to act together, while Conservative or regular Republicans 
were disposed to attack the measure far more vigorously t han 
had their “regular” colleagues in the lower house In the 
Committee itself a clique of opposition or Bryan Democrats 
and Progressive Republicans collaborated with those Demo- 
crats who were inclined to oppose the bill on personal grounds 
or because of dislike of President Wilson 

Apparently it was informally agreed that the best means of 
attack would be that of discreditmg the House measure by 
subjecting it to attack both from outside and inside the Senate 
To that end it was early announced that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would not only afford hearings on the bill 
but would admit to those hearings practically anyone 

Charge of Private Preparation 

The point was raised very early in the history of the bill in 
the upper chamber that no hearings had been afforded with 
reference to the measure m the lower house This of course 
was a statement without the slightest foundation, since, as has 
been seen in an earlier chapter, very extensive and elaborate 
hearings had been held by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee through the sub-committee which sat during the months 
of January and February, 19J3 It was true that there had 
been no hearings subsequent to the time when the Committee 
had perfected its bill, that is to say, no bill had been introduced 
into Congress or made public prior to the time when the hear- 
ings began> It was well known, however, by those who were 
invited to appear before the sub-committee of the House that 
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the purpose of their appearance was to comment upon pending 
banking and currency proposals in order that the Committee 
might be put into position to give due consideration in fram- 
ing its own bill to the views of all those who were likely to be 
affected by it The argument of the members of the banking 
community, when the measure was taken up m the Senate, 
therefore, was without basis, and perhaps would not have 
been very strongly urged had it not been for the feeling of van.-, 
ous senators that it might be well to foment the dissatisfac- 
tion existing in the finanaal community Be this as it may, 
the assertion that no hearings had been held was repeated 
many times both m and out of the upper chamber and largely 
as a result of it the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
early announced its intention to give a hearing to all comers 
who might care to offer testimony before it It was expressly 
announced with some show of appeal to the public that the 
Committee would not subpoena witnesses but that the hear- 
ings would be truly popular in the sense that they would be 
intended to give everyone an opportunity to be heard regard- 
less of his affiliations or associations The hearings were to 
be a field day of discussion primarily intended to permit those 
who beheved that they had been overlooked in the past to 
voice their opinions, but intended also to permit members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee themselves to get 
information from the witness who might present testimony 
The hearings before the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the Senate were thus in a peculiar sense another stage m the 
campaign which had raged around the Federal Reserve Act; 
and as they progressed, practically turned into an attack upon 
the bill as it had come from the House with the design of 
discrediting it 

Hearings Before Committee 

. This effort proceeded along three fairly distinct lines 
The first was seen m an attempt to show that the measure had 
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been prepared in secret and without expert assistance and did 
not correspond to the views of the more capable members of 
the community who were in a position to pass upon the sug- 
gested banking and currency legislation With this idea m 
mind various witnesses were invited to appear or voluntarily 
appeared who presented the thought of undue secrecy in the 
House of Representatives from many angles, and who criti- 
azed the proposed bill severely in its general structure 
Negative criticism of this kind was not of much service as a 
means of discrediting the proposed measure and accordingly 
some of the witnesses thought it wiser to present plans of 
their own which might supersede the proposed enactment 
Among these was Mr Frank A Vanderlip, who offered a 
scheme for a central bank analogous to that proposed in the 
Aldrich Monetary bill Others who had already secured the 
introduction of bills presenting their views in Congress 
wrote letters transmitting their measures to the Committee or 
appeared in advocacy of them, or otherwise endeavored to call 
them to the attention of the members It would be hard, of 
course, to say exactly what the outcome of this line of work 
really was, since an opinion on that subject depends much 
upon the judgment of the observer as to the merit of the 
plans proposed It is at least fair to say that the burden of 
the testimony presented by the bankers and others was almost 
unanimously against the federal reserve proposal, and while 
not unanimously on the side of a central banking scheme, was 
nearly so It was, however, a fact that the plans presented 
were usually in crude or incomplete form and that there was 
little to be expected from them without very detailed and 
extensive work of a scientific sort designed to develop a new 
bill 

Defects of Detail Alleged 

The second line of onslaught upon the Federal Reserve 
bill was found in the effort to show that while the underlying 
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thought of the bill might be acceptable enough, it was exceed- 
ingly defective in detail and required an enormous number of 
amendments before the imperfect language of the proposed 
enactment could be regarded as at all worthy of consideration 
Senator Owen, the chairman of the Committee, frequently in 
interviews with the press called attention to the hundreds of 
amendments which had been introduced into the bill as a 
result of the first cursory surveys made by the Banking and 
Currency Committee It was of course true that a very large 
percentage of the amendments which were thus introduced 
and numbered in the House bill consisted of changes in punc- 
tuation, capitalization, and the like Following the models of 
our older financial legislation, the Federal Reserve bill in the 
House had been made to begin each section with the word 
“that” — this constituting a direct link or communication be- 
tween It and the enacting clause, “Be it Enacted ” Senator 
Owen early struck out the word “that” from the beginning of 
each paragraph and thus some 30 or so of his amendments 
were accumulated It was undoubtedly true as the act pro- 
ceeded further in the Senate that amendments of serious 
importance were introduced into it, but we are speaking now 
of the early battle which raged in the Banking and Currency 
Committee prior to the time when the matter was taken under 
any serious advisement 

An Alleged “Bargain” 

A third line of attack upon the Federal Reserve bill was 
found in an effort to show that it was a ‘product of a corrupt 
bargain between members of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and the House and the so-called “Wall Street interests,” 
or that It had in some way been drafted or supplied by these 
Wall Street interests ^ At a later date it was made plain that 

*Vanou3 members of the Committee in interviews usually of an informal or 
umfEcial sort gave expression to suspicion that the bill ha^ been, prepared under 
‘Money Trust” influences or represented the work of sinister elements in the com 
charge that it had been framed without any hearings was repeatedly 
uttered both by members of the Senate and by outsiders, who seized upon this as an 
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one representative of the Wall Street interests to whom ref- 
erence was constantly made, although not by name, was Mr 
Paul M Warburg, a member of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company, of whom Chairman Glass at a later date wrote that 
he had no relation whatever with the drafting of the measure 
The vague attempt to prove that some collusion or unwar- 
ranted influence of this kind had been exerted by the finanaal 
interests was continued from time to time and eventually came 
to a focus when the committee called before it the expert of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, subjecting him 
to a cross-examination of several hours, one outstanding fea- 
ture of which was found in the question whether or not the 
bill was a product of outside draftsmen or bankers not con- 
nected with the Committee who were permitted to have sup- 
plied or furnished it To this question an absolute denial was 
rendered by the witness As has been shown in earlier chap- 
ters, the hostility of the banking and financial community 
toward the proposed bill had been announced from the outset 
and every effort had been made by Chairman Glass to prevent 
the text of the measure from getting to the knowledge of 
financiers or others until such time as agreement had been 
reached upon its terms There was not, in fact, the slightest 
scintilla of evidence beyond bare suspicion in support of this 
idea, and it was further true that the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House had never at any time had before it 
a bill which could even indirectly be used as the model of the 
Federal Reserve Act save m so far as general community of 
idea and structure, running through nearly all of the pending 
banking measures, created a certam family resemblance be- 
tween them Spurious measures subsequently prepared and 
published as having been before the Banking and Currency 
Committee at the time the Federal Reserve Act was in prep- 


inritoAtinn that there had been some impropriety in connection with it Nothing, 
Swevt »uld bH..c»«red that tended m Ae least to bear ont these dha^M. ^ 
th^ Committee was obliged to settle down to a discussion of the bill on ite mente bo& 
ProjScssive^ and opposition Demociats having found themselves wholly unable to 
develop any scandal cmicernmg the measure 
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aration were at best extensive modifications of earlier drafts 
which in their first form bore only a distant resemblance to 
the work of the Committee As a matter of fact, the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee soon found it expedient to 
desist from this kind of onslaught, due to the fact that it 
could find so little to support its suspicions Eventually, 
therefore, it was driven to a frontal attack upon the Reserve 
bill based upon direct expression of dislike or disapproval of 
Its terms 

Several weeks had been necessary to ascertain groupings 
among members of the Committee 

Effort to Substitute a New Bill 

Possibly the most significant development during the 
period in which the Federal Reserve Act was before the Sen- 
ate Committee was found in the preparation of a revised draft 
of Sections 17, 19, and 29, whose purpose it was to alter the 
character of the note issue by making the reserve notes a legal 
tender and permitting them to be used as reserve by member 
banks The intent apparently was to convert the national bank 
currency into something like a greenback issue and the plan 
was then in part a renewal of the ideas contained in the orig- 
inal McAdoo draft of the preceding spring, combined with an 
effort to obtain public support by providing for an easily 
attained form of reserve funds while at the same time bid- 
ding for the favor of the banks by giving them the oppor- 
tumty at least of obtaining a better price for their bonds than 
thqr could otherwise expect to obtain 

The prease origin of this provision cannot be totactly 
stated but it Vras undoubtedly supported by the so-called 
Bryan Democrats in the Senate who were still inclined to 
believe that the bill as formulated in the House was too dose 
to the asset currency ideas of earlier years and would allow 
the banks to get too large a profit from the function of 
note issue The proposed plan was brought to the attention 
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of President Wilson and the Secretary of the Treasury and 
it was determined to take the matter up with the House Com- 
mittee for the purpose of ascertaining how they would regard 
it The President clearly regarded it as a hazardous innova- 
tion likely to result in largely cutting away the support which 
it was gradually gaining in non-partisan quarters throughout 
the country Accordingly the proposed draft was placed 
before Chairman Glass, the present author being also called 
into consultation in connection with it 

The subject having been carefully canvassed, a memo- 
randum analyzing the situation was prepared"® and placed in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury and transmitted 
to the President It was then determined to disapprove the 
proposed change and to urge upon the Senate Committee the 
abandonment of the alterations which they had apparently 
decided to introduce The memorandum in question practi- 
cally embodied the argument against the proposal of the Sen- 
ate Committee and may accordingly be printed as follows 

Memorandum on Senate Draft’ 

The effect of the changes proposed would be to make the Federal 
BjCserve notes a legal tender in payment of all debts and demands, 
public and private, and to permit them to be used as reserves by mem- 
ber banks, while National bank notes would be gradually converted 
into “Treasury notes," payable in gold at the Treasury Department, 
legal tender for all debts, and available as reserves by “any bank” 
The Government would stand behind the Treasury notes, taking up 
its own bonds from the banks which now hold them, and redeemu^ 
the notes on presentation in gold The details of these changes and 
their results may now be developed in consecutive order 


General Operation of Plan 

Assuming that all National banks entered the proposed system 
and availed themselves of its provisions, it would result that, at the 


of the revised draft of H S 7837 dealt with m this memorandum 
are sJrti^Tr (p 4 Be 46). 19 (pa«e S 7 ), and ay (page 76) These sections bring 
aboat changes" (0 the status and character of the note 

in the method of dealing with outstanding a per cent tends held by national ba^s, 
and (j) m the relation of the Treasury to the notes and bopda and m ita method of 
proviaing gol 4 for redemption 
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end of about twenty years, the two per cent bonds would all have been 
transferred to the Treasury Department under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 19, as now redrawn The Treasury would presumably have 
issued about $720,000,000 in Treasury notes, these to take the place 
of existing National Bank notes as the latter were presented for 
redemption (page 57, lines i^) For the current redemption of these 
notes the Government would be responsible, the banks having been 
relieved of their liability as they turned over the bonds at par, the 
Government simultaneously accepting responsibility for the notqs pro- 
tected by the bonds thus turned over In order to maintain current 
ledemption of these notes the Government would have had to supply 
itself with gold and under the provision would have done so as 
follows 

a By transferring “from the current funds of the Treasury to the 
leserve fund*' — “an amount of gold equal to the volume of such cir- 
culating notes of the National banks so redeemed ** (page 57, lines 
7-11 ) 

b By selling bonds or one year notes at not to exceed 3 per cent 
(page 77, lines 5-9), or by reselling at 3 per cent the old bonds taken 
over (page 56, lines 11-20) or issuing the latter as one year notes at 
3 per cent (ibid) 

Government to Provide Gold 

This makes it clear that whenever gold was demanded as the result 
of the presentation of the notes for redemption, the government would 
be obliged to draw gold from its current funds or else buy it by the 
issue of bonds In other words, the maintenance of the country’s 
fundamental gold supply, assuring the convertibility of its note issues, 
would be a burden resting upon the Government, whose expense would 
be entirely sustained by such Government 

Experience in the past shows that such maintenance of gold 
redemption is hkelv at times to become an exceedingly heavy burden, 
if either (i) heavy exportation of gold or (2) lack of confidence in 
general conditions pievail During the years 1893-6 this was a very 
serious and costly matter The amount of gieenbacks then outstand- 
ing and which the then administration felt itself compelled to main- 
tain convertible into gold was only $348,000,000 These now remain 
intact under the new plan, of course, while to them would be added 
(presumably) $720,000,000, so that the amount to be maintained at a 
parity would be about trebled The fact that there is to be much 
more gold behind the outstanding issue to start with does not relieve 
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the situation, because the Secretary of the Treasury would be com- 
pelled to keep such gold up to a definite level His problem of pro- 
viding gold would, theiefore, be even more serious than it was at a 
time when he was authorized to let the gold reserve run down as low 
as he thought consistent with safety It is true that the higher level 
of gold behind the notes would tend to maintain confidence more 
strongly, but the danger arising from loss of confidence or adverse 
balance of trade requiring this country to furnish gold, would be 
equally as great when once the movement of gold out of the Tteaswy 
had started 

It IS an axiomatic principle of banking that the duty and the 
buiden of furnishing gold should be placed upon and borne by those 
who are responsible for the conditions which regulate the amount of 
gold needed or whose operations may result in produang an export 
of gold 

House and Senate Currency Plans 

The effect of the proposed change, as contrasted with the terms of 
the bill passed by the House, would be very far-reaching Under the 
House bill the issue of currency equal m amount to the National 
Bank notes, would be gradually transferred to the Federal Reserve 
banks, provided the country needed that amount of currency If it 
needed less, the volume would shrink, if more, it would be expanded 
Assuming that it would be about the same, this would mean that 
$720,000,000 of commercial paper had had to be rediscounted with 
the Federal Reserve Banks or that the said banks would have received 
funds of some kind in exchange for which they would issue their notes, 
presumably the former This would insure regulation of the amount 
of currency through the Federal Reserve banks, by the action of the 
Federal Reserve Board in refusing or permitting the issues applied 
for, but always in proportion to and based upon, the commercial 
paper put up to protect them Actual regulatory power would thus 
be vested in the Board and in the banks Under the proposed plan, 
the only regulatory authority would be found in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as limited and controlled by the actual 
fiscal condition of the Tieasury, which might or might not correspond 
to the currency and credit needs of the countiy The Federal Reserve 
banks would, moreover, be correspondingly curtailed in the amount of 
business naturally flowing to them, and their issues if any, would 
be a mere elastic fringe upon the underlying issues of Treasuty notes 

In this connection it is worthy of notice that section 19 (page 57, 
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lines 7-15), which contemplates the transfer of gold from the cu - 
rent funds of the Treasury in an amount equal to the volume of the 
notes redeemed, would be impossible of enforcement if the plan '^CiC 
fully carried out of depositing all current funds in Federal Reserve 
banks If this plan were not so carried out, it would still be ques- 
tionable whether the Treasury would receive as “current funds “ 
enough “gold” to enable it to comply with the requirements of the 
provision The fact that it may leceive enough today would not 
necessarily indicate that such would be the case in the future Tn 
times past, when uncertainty concerning currency existed, payments 
to the Government have consisted largely of silver, National bank 
notes, and green-backs If they should in the future take this form, 
the Treasury would then be obliged to give up the idea of transferring 
such funds to the Redemption Division and would have to fall back 
directly upon the sale of bonds in order to provide itself with gold 
needed by it, unless it were prepared to go further and allow the gold 
reserve to shrink beyond the limits apparentlv contemplated by tlie 
bill as now redrawn Just here a question may be asked Would gold 
obtained by borrowing be reckoned as “current funds,” or what would 
be the relationship between the status of the current funds and the 
gold reserve^ Suppose that the current receipts of the Government 
consisted largely of greenbacks which themselves were a draft upon 
the gold reserve now held for their protection — ^would not then sales 
of bonds have to be immediately made, irrespective of whether a sur- 
plus existed or not in current funds, merely in order to provide the 
necessary gold? If so what would be the effect upon the general 
credit and confidence of the community ? 

Relation to Reserves Banks 

Under the redrafted plan, Federal Reserve notes are available as 
reserves of member banks (page 46, line ii) while the new Treasury 
notes are available as reserves for “any bank” and both are legal 
tender in payment of all debts and demands, public and private 
Apparently reliance is placed upon this provision for the puipose of 
keeping the notes outstanding That is to say, it seems to be assumed 
that the Treasury notes and Federal Reserve notes would be held, by 
banks as reserves and would not be presented for redemption very 
actively either to the Treasury or to the Federal Reserve banks them- 
selves Assuming this hypothesis to be correct, the results would be 
about as follows 

a Bank reserves would come to consist very largely oi Treasury 
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notes and Federal Reserve Notes The amount of such lawful money 
reserves today fluctuates around $950,000,000 If $720,000,000 of 
Treasury notes were outstanding and were held m reserves by National 
banks, the reserves of such banks would consist largely of the notes 
If they were held partly by the National banks and partly by the 
Federal Reserve banks, or partly also by State banks, the situation 
would be the same except that the notes would be somewhat more 
diffused In that case gold would have been squeezed out of these 
banks’ reserves and would be either in actual circulation or might 
have gone into the Treasury Department In time of any stringency 
or difflculty it certainly would not have gone to the Treasury, but the 
effect of filling the reserves with these notes would be to lead either 
to the hoarding of the gold or to its shipment abroad There can be 
little doubt that the effect of the provision, therefore, would be to 
reduce the actual gold “in sight ” 

b Inasmuch as the notes of the Federal Reserve banks may be held 
by member banks as reserves and are issuable upon commercial paper 
rediscounted with the Federal Reserve banks, there would be a very 
large loophole for inflation, due to the making of loans by banks which, 
in turn, gave rise to rediscounts at Federal Reserve banks, taken m 
notes, the notes resulting therefrom being in turn stored in the vaults 
of the member banks and thus giving rise to a basis for fresh loans 
to mdniduciK A** the Fedeial Rosen e note-- aie pa} able to the Gov- 
ernment, both the banks and indi\iduals could use them m that way 
and as thc\ inci eased in amount, the\ might be in pait so used instead 
ol being held largcl> as iesei\es 1£ so used they would dimmish the 
amount of gold otheiwise pa} able to the Government, so that the 
Go\ eminent itself would be obliged to call upon Fedeial Resei\e 
banks foi the icdemption of the*»c notes When such notes were 
redeemed, a con esponding diaft would be made upon the gold hold- 
ings of the Federal Re&eivc hanks, so that 111 ouler to recoup them- 
sehes they would, resorting to the cheapest method, piesent their 
holdings of Ticasury notes to the Tieasuiy for redemption m gold, 
theieby compelling the Treasui} to supply more gold fiom its current 
funds, 01 in lieu of doing so, to provide itself wnth gold by selling 
bonds 

The inevitable conclusion from a scuitin} of the Bill seems to be 
that although the Government, thiough the Federal Rcscive Boaid, 
would have no clieck whatcvei upon the volume of the outstanding 
notes (except in so far as perhaps 1 elated to the excess of Fedeial 
Reserve notes issued ovei and above the new Tieasury notes) and 
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could not, therefore, restrict the amount of issues eithei by refusing 
to grant applications based upon commercial paper as under the House 
Bill, or, by altering the rate of discount chargeable at Fedeial Reserve 
banks, it would be obliged to supply the gold for the country to any 
extent that was needed m order to back up the outstanding obliga- 
tions created by member banks and those created by Federal Reserve 
banks through the rediscounting of paper subject to no check of 
serious importance The Federal Reserve banks would, of couise, 
have to observe the requirements as to their own leserves laid down 
in the law and to that extent would be controlled in their actions, but 
this check would be greatly weakened by the fact that their reserves 
might consist of Treasury notes instead of gold 

If the assumption made above (that the new notes of both classes 
went into bank reserves and were held there to a very considerable 
extent) should not prove to be sound, and if the banks and individuals, 
distrusting the new currency, should refuse to make use of the notes 
as reserves to any very large degree, the result would be to keep the 
notes in current circulation, which would mean that they would be 
regularly and actively turned into the Treasury either for redemption 
or as current payments, which, under the plan, would bring about a 
necessity for redemption as between the different departments of the 
Treasury itself In that event the supposed “profit” to be made by 
keeping the notes outstanding and “saving the interest on them” 
would entirely disappear and the Treasury would be constantly 
hampered by the necessity of getting gold from some source This 
idifficulty would gradually increase as the amount of bank notes taken 
over and converted into Treasury notes increased If at any time 
there was the slightest tendency to deficit conditions, or if large pay- 
ments constituting a heavy draft upon Treasury resources had to be 
made, or if public credit were somewhat impaired, the difficulty of 
keeping up the convertibility of the notes would be very serious and 
at best costly 

Effect op Plan on Banks 

One phase of the plan that deserves some attention is the effect 
of the plan upon the banks in their relation to the system Undoubt- 
edly the promiste of redemption of their bonds al; par would operate 
to bring them into the system Under the prpvision as it now stjm^, 
however, it would seem that ,thip would be Ipst Section 19 prpr^tJS 
/page 57, line ii) that the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
the redemption of the notes ^'of any National bank” As ttie 
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“membei bank” are elsewhere used in the Act, this language appar- 
ently refers to banks which are “National” at the time of the passage 
of the law Apparently then the inducement to banks to enter the 
system is sacrificed Even if this were changed to apply only to 
member banks, it is doubtful whethei the provision in its present 
form would be wise Banks presumably could leave the system at 
any time, just as under the old form of the Bill, and as the effect of 
the new provision would presumably be that of keeping the 2 per cent 
bonds at or near par, they might decide to do so at any yme that 
suited their convenience The result would be to render the system 
very much less stable than that provided in the House Bill where, 
although the banks are fully protected at the maturity of the bonds, 
they are expected to cooperate meanwhile in making the system suc- 
cessful, under the practical penalty of seeing their bonds deteriorate 
if they should leave the system in considerable numbers While 
therefore it would take considerable detailed analysis to estimate the 
exact effect of the new piovision upon the disposition of banks to 
join or to leave the system, it may safely be said that the general 
result of It would be to render the system decidedly less stable than 
that provided under the House bill For example, if one-half of the 
bonds had been taken over by the Government by the end of ten years, 
a movement of banks out of the system would be very much easier 
than under the House bill, should such a movement be set on foot as 
a result of fear regarding the solvency of the system and its ability 
to maintain gold redemption 

Market for Bonds 

While the 2 per cent bonds would be artificially sustained to a very 
considerable degree under the provisions of the Act as now drawn, it 
is a fair question what would be the effect of the proposed plan upon 
other classes of bonds Two new classes of bonds are created under 
the redrafted provisions (i) 3 per cent interest bonds due July i, 
1933, or (2) one-year notes, renewable from year to year until July 
I, 1933, bearing mteiest at 3 per cent One of the chief criticisms of 
the House Bill has been that the 3 per cent bonds it provided for 
would not bring par in tlie market If this be true, the bonds to be 
sold by the Treasury in either of the forms mentioned above would 
not bring par, while the Treasury might be a very great disturber oj 
the bond market through its constant sales or retirement of bonds 
and notes Whether it could by such operations succeed in getting 
par for the new classes of bonds or succeed in keeping them at par, 
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no one can predict Would the new Act contemplate a sale of bonds 
at less than par if necessary? If so, it should be specifically so stated 
If the Federal Reserve banks were called upon to finance the bond 
operations of the Treasury necessitated by the requirement that it 
supply gold, they would have it in their power at any time to prac- 
tically put the Treasury in such a position as to necessitate an issue 
of such bonds or notes and to handle the securities at such price as 
they saw fit It seems exceedingly doubtful whether any class of 
banks sjjould thus be given a whip hand over the Treasury Depart- 
ment both as to compelling sales of bonds and as to practically fixing 
their price and the market for them 

Ambiguities of the Bile 

The language employed in the new sections does not seem to be 
self-consistent One such apparent inconsistency has already been 
noted in connection with the question of '^cuirent funds” out of which 
the Treasury, although required to deposit its funds in Federal 
Reserve banks, would have to supply the gold to be transferred to the 
Redemption Division unless it were willing to sell bonds Another 
difficulty seems to be found in section 29 (page 77, lines i-ii) where 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to '^exchange foi gold 
Treasury gold notes payable in gold” Do these gold notes mean the 
same as the Treasury notes provided for in the earlier sections, and if 
so, how would the exchange referred to strengthen the Department? 
Or IS this an authorization of a new type of notes — ^the “gold notes” ? 
Other difficulties in the language occur from place to place, but need 
no comment at this point, as the objections already made, if considered, 
would necessitate revision, while, if not considered, the other ambi- 
guities would be of purely minor character as compared with those 
already referred to i 

General Prejudice . , 

It seems certain that the provisions of the Bill as redrafted would 
give grounds for opponents of the measure to appeal to general preju- 
dice on the subject of gold redemption, Government paper currency, 
and the like Inasmuch as the Federal Reserve notes are given an 
entirely new and different status, while an entirely new type of cur- 
rency IS provided for (the new Treasury note) an entirely novel 
bond redemption provision is introduced A large field would be 
opened for the creation of artificial hostility to the measure and for 
misrepiesentation by those who are opposed to any legislation at the 
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present time It seems highly probable that the introduction of the 
new provisions would greatly confuse and complicate the whole situa- 
tion as regards the Bill At the present time the tightness of the 
money situation is well known, and it is a notorious fact that gold 
exports are likely to occur, and that our means of protecting ourselves 
against such a withdrawal does not compare with those of foreign 
nations If the new provisions should be lesolved upon, although they, 
of course, would not go into effect immediately, but would only gradu- 
ally become operative, they would undoubtedly tend to accelerate the 
disposition to ship gold and would be availed of by those who were 
desiious of making then piofit out of the situation to bring about 
such a consequence Even if such provisions were to be enacted, it 
would seem far less hazardous to keep them sepaiate fiom the gen- 
eral banking bill, and to incorporate them in a distinct and independent 
statute 

Summary 

Summing up what has been said, it would appear that the follow- 
ing points are applicable to the proposed provisions 

1 The new sections would throw upon the Government the neces- 
sity of maintaining gold redemption and the entire cost of it 

2 This necessity and cost would grow greater from year to year 
They would greatly limit the sphere of activity of the Federal 

Reseive banks 

4 To that extent they would limit the power of the Federal Reserve 
Board to control inflationary tendencies 

5 They would, by their provision for use of notes in reserves, 
immensely enlarge the possibility of an expansion of credit through 
the accumulation of such notes in reserves 

6 In proportion as this condition came into existence, it would tend 
to drive gold abroad, 

7 As gold went abroad (or as the notes were more actively pre- 
sented to the Government for redemption, when distrust of their 
goodness was felt) the burden possibly to be thrown upon the Gov- 
ernment in providing gold or m stemming an outward movement of 
gold would be increased 

8 The elasticity of the Federal Reserve note issue, as well as the 
activity of the Federal Reserve banks in the markets, would be or 
might be greatly damaged in consequence of the foregoing con- 
siderations 

9 The inter-relation of the Treasury notes and the Federal Reserve 
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notes IS not made clear, and requires very much more study if an> such 
provision is to be adopted 

10 The effect of the provisions upon the movement of banks into 
and out of the system is uncertain, but quite obviously dangeious to 
the stability of the system 

11 The provisions for the sale of bonds and notes are inadequate 
to furnish a proper protection to the Treasuiy Department and should 
be completely reworded 

12 The possibility of popular misunderstanding and piejudice 
growing out of these provisions is very considerable 

Supplementary Statement 

Careful study of the effect of gold redemption, instead of lawful 
money redemption, gives rise to very serious doubt whether, under all 
the circumstances, it will be wise to make an absolute compulsory 
provision for the convertibility of all forms of cuirency into gold 
Although the United States has a very strong gold position, it might 
easily place itself, especially duiing the period of transition, m such a 
situation that other countries could draw upon it in an undue degree 
for gold During the first years of the new system, therefore, it 
would seem far more prudent that the redemption of Fedeial Reseive 
notes should be made in ‘lawful money oi in gold, if the latter be 
demanded by the holder of the note It is probable that this provision 
would very greatly reduce the number of gold redemptions called foi, 
except under unusual conditions, while it would meet eveiy objection 
that can legitimately be made to the present form of the Bill 

Compromise Outcome 

Although the dominating factors in the Democratic wmg 
of the Senate Committee had apparently fairly well reached 
a conclusion in favor of the redraft already referred to, they 
eventually yielded m part The provision authorizing the use 
of federal reserve notes m member bank reserves was re- 
tained, although m a changed form, but the plan for making 
the government assume the burden of gold redemption and 
of converting national bank notes into legal tender Treasury 
notes was in part abandoned, notwithstanding that features of 
It persisted in the final draft It was not until the bill had 
gone through the Senate with many of these elements still 
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retained, and had been referred to the Confeience Committee, 
that It pioved possible to eliminate the hazardous sections 
entirely, and to restore the measure to substantially the form 
which had been given it in the House bill The persistence 
of the scheme for making federal reserve notes available as 
bank leserves was remarkable, for it had behind it undoubt- 
edly the same interests which had originally urged the 
Aldrich plan, developed as that measure was upon the idea of 
note issues to be used m this way The features of the plan 
which had to do with the redemption of bonds and the con- 
version of national bank notes were undoubtedly intended to 
win the support of the smaller banks, while the notion of 
making all notes government legal tender issues was a still 
further development of the concessions already made to Mr 
Bryan and his wing of the party at the time when the federal 
reserve notes had originally been announced as obligations of 
the government Whether these elements could have been en- 
tirely eliminated in the Committee or not, it would be difficult 
to say The political situation in the Senate was so uncertain 
that absolute insistence upon the elimination of the sections 
referred to might perhaps have resulted in a serious break in 
the administration’s forces with the possible defeat of the 
measure Indeed, at the time that this proposal made its ap- 
pearance in its final form — November, 1913 — the question of 
getting enough votes on the floor of the Senate to pass the 
bill at all was fairly serious Close counts made in a pre- 
liminary way had apparently indicated that not more than 
a majority of one or two votes could be relied upon in the 
event of absolute and final test at that particular stage of the 
measure's progress Enough work, however, was done with 
the Committee and with other members of the Senate to indi- 
cate the position of the administration and in consequence the 
tacit arrangement was made that when the bill went to Con- 
ference Committee, after being finished on the floor, it should 
be revised to eliminate the offending sections or what re- 
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mained of them It was at all events practicable somewhat to 
break up the proposed plan and to eliminate certain of its 
worst features, leaving the rest for later treatment As the 
event showed, this pohcy was wise, since it resulted in the 
final restoration of the measure to its original form It had 
become evident that not very much could be expected of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate, owing to the 
great divisions of view within that body and that the measure 
would piactically have to take its chance without the united 
support even of the Democrats of the organization 

The Final Report 

The Senate Committee in reporting on the conclusions 
arrived at eventually found itself unable to agree upon any 
definite verdict What would ordinarily have been presented 
as a Committee report was simply laid before the Senate as 
“views” presented by Mr Owen on behalf of himself and a 
section of the Committee including Messis O’Gorman, Reed, 
Pomerene, Shafroth, and Hollis, six in all, who, according to 
the chairman’s statement, had agreed to put their joint opinion 
m the form of a “memorandum ” After reviewing the work 
that had been done by the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, by the National Monetary Commission, by Chairman 
Pujo in the Money Trust inquiry, and by Chairman Glass as 
head of the sub-committee on Banking and Cuirency, as well 
as the hearings that the Senate Committee itself had con- 
ducted, the memorandum proceeded to state that all the ele- 
ments in the Committee had agreed upon the following points . 

1 The necessity for greater concentration in banlfin g 

, reserves 

2 The volume of such reserves 

3 The capital of the proposed banks 

4 The mobilization of the reserves 

5 The promotion of an open discount market. 

6 Provision for elastic currency 
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7 The ^lew that federal leserve notes should be the obliga- 

tions of the United States 

8 The idea that the system should be a regional organization 

rather than a central bank 

9 The contiol of the system by the government 

Disagreements -were noted between the sections of the 
Committee upon the following points 

1 The number of federal reserve banks to be created 

2 The method of subscribing to the stock of such banks 

3 The method of electing the directors 

4 The method of administering the several reserve banks 

The differences of opinion, it was stated, were due m the 
mam to the existence of “two schools of thought/' one part 
of the Committee believing m a central bank administered by 
a central board, and the other part of the Committee propos- 
ing to establish a number of compaiatively independent dis- 
trict banks administered by boards of directors representing 
the several districts but under the strict control of the gov- 
ernment 

Only Changes in Detail Needed 

The memorandum recognized, how^ever that in order to 
accomplish cithci of these ends ccibain c-s*5fcnL.al fcunies were 
iicccssaKc, ihc} being the same tbai' had jlreadv often been set 
foitli and had heev explained ai Icngtli -n the report of the 
T-Tou«c Banking and ( urreiic\ Conmjiiec It was only, said 
the memoiandi m in the niatlcr ol dcia'ls of one kind or 
anothei and or chniges in language that ilic piincipal modi- 
fications m the Douse bU wcic called for Among those 
modificalioiii v h^h weie 11111*^ ‘^et louh \va& a cliange in the 
s\stcm of clciimg clucks and di.iiLa the Senate Committee 
piovidmg for a cliargc to be Lxed In the Fedcial Keser-ve 
Boaid to co\ci the cost oi coUecLion The memorandum also 
went on to describe at great length the cond tioiia under which 
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the Oiganization Committee was to act, providing that mem- 
bership in the new system should be compulsory and should 
promptly be accepted by every national bank within sixty days 
after the passage of the act Reserve cities were to be main- 
tained as previously existing, but each member bank was re- 
quired to hold reserves varying from 12 to 18 per cent against 
demand deposits and 5 per cent against time deposits The 
total transfer of reserves was authorized to be made in much 
the same way as had been required by the Federal Reserve 
bill as adopted by the House A complex provision for the 
election of directors of federal reserve banks was introduced 
and various complexities as to the increase and decrease of 
capital stock by reserve banks were also added Some changes 
were made in the possible composition of the Federal Reserve 
Board by giving the President power to fill temporary 
vacancies during lecesses of Congress The Federal Reserve 
Board was given power to authorize member banks to use 
federal reserve notes as reserve and to grant trust powers to 
national banks upon application One administrative change 
of very considerable importance was made by the Senate when 
it took the control of the issue and retirement of federal 
reserve notes out of the hands of the Board and replaced it 
in the hands of the Comptroller of the Currency, although 
subject to the supervision and regulation of the Board An- 
other change of large significance was made in Section 14 
by authorizing reserve banks subject to the pei mission of 
the Federal Reserve Board to discount the direct notes of 
members secured by Stock Exchange collateral up to three- 
quarters of the value of such collateral The powers of the 
fedeial reserve banks in open-maiket dealings weie slightly 
alteied and one or two undesirable changes made with respect 
to the powers of federal reserve banks in dealing with one 
another Thus, for example, the reserve banks were given 
powers to establish accoimts with one another, “for exchange 
purposes,” the apparent purpose of this provision being to 
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give to some reserve banks functions which others did not 
have in carrying interdistrict funds Changes were made in 
the methods of holding collateral protection against federal 
reserve notes in the hands of fedeial reserve agents and an 
important alteration was made in the method of retiring the 
bonds held by the existing national banks It was provided 
m this connection that the national banks might transfer to 
the Secretary of the Treasury their 2 per cent bonds and 
receive in exchange 3 per cent bonds or one-year notes bearing 
3 per cent In such case the Secretary of the Treasury was 
to assume the responsibility for redeeming the notes out- 
standing, taking them in at a rate not to exceed $36,000,000 
per annum As these circulating notes were canceled and re- 
deemed, the Federal Reserve Boaid was to issue an equal 
amount of federal reserve notes and the bonds 01 notes which 
had been issued by the Treasury in lieu of the 2 per cent bonds 
were then to be held in trust for the federal reserve bank which 
w?s issuing Its own notes to take the place of the retired 
national bank currency A number of changes were also 
made in connection with national bank examinations and more 
or less impoitant innovations in language were introduced at 
many points as well as a great number of unimportant changes 
m language, many of them undesirable and subsequently sur- 
rendered in Conference Committee The outstanding change 
made by the Senate was that of limiting the total number of 
reserve banks which might be established to eight 
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THE SENATE DEBATE 

House and Senate Type of Discussion 

Of recent years debates on economic measures m the House 
of Representatives have often been perfunctory and conven- 
tional, a mere opportunity to go on record, or get “leave to 
print” something for free distribution to constituents Senate 
debates have more usually been serious, permitting an oppor- 
tunity for thoughtful and detailed study of pending issues 
This difference in treatment between the two houses has in 
some degree been tlie result of difference in rules of debate 
and in a measure the outcome of natural differences between 
the two bodies in structure, size, temper, and in the ability 
of members 

The superiority in debate ought naturally, in the case of 
the Federal Reserve Act, to have gone to the House, since it 
was there that the bill had originated and had assumed its 
characteristic aspect The reverse, however, continued to be 
the case, and the Senate debate while accomplishing little or 
nothing in actual results or changes in the language of the 
bill, was, as often, far superior to the general mental caliber 
of discussion in the lower chamber President Wilson and 
his Cabinet working together finally succeeded in welding the 
Senate Democrats for once into a fairly well-constructed and 
obedient machine , and though at times on the verge of break- 
down, were able to enforce administration views upon the 
legislative body as a whole, and to secure in the long run a 
favorable vote, though by a margin only of 20 At one time 
It had seemed from a canvass that there was a favorable 
majority of only one 
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While the Senate debate might probably about as well have 
been dispensed with entirely, so far as any effect either on the 
measure itself or on the minds of members themselves was 
concerned, the discussion was of peculiar significance because 
of its appeal to the country In a very special sense it was an 
outburst of feeling on the part of the Old Guard Republicans, 
who felt themselves outraged by the perception that they had 
been mastered and beaten by a rank outsider whom the aca- 
dent of popular favor had placed in the White House They 
saw themselves defeated at their own game, and the realiza- 
tion was peculiarly bitter because the subject at issue was one 
on which the Democratic party had long been considered 
especially untrustworthy Of the old-line Republican mem- 
bers most were wise enough to recognize the real merits of 
the Federal Reserve Act, but such recognition only served to 
embitter them in their opposition ^ 

Last Stand of Opponents 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Senate debate was 
found m this very effort to make a last appeal to the country 
and to bring to bear upon the President the general consensus 
of an aroused public opinion which would subject him to a 
powerful party demand that the bill be laid aside, or at all 
events very greatly modified so as to eliminate the elements 
which were objectionable to the banking community Long 
before the measure had entered the Senate in any formal or 
offiaal way, there had been a most careful examination of 
the personnel of the Senate in order to find out approximately 
how the different members were disposed to vote Secretary 
McAdoo had done much work in “limng up” the different 
recalcitrants in the Democratic party, although there were 
those who suggested that his efforts had offended more votes 
than they had won over The powerful influence of Secretary 

iThis was not true of all Senator John W Weeks, probably better informed on 
banking and currency than most of his colleagues and himself a former member of the 
National Monetary Commission, voted in favor of the bill 
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Bryan was, as already observed, also exerted m behalf of the 
measure, and in every feasible way attempt was made to bring 
about a stronger organization of Democratic Senators, for the 
fact that there had been so much dissension in the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency was of course alarm- 
ing from a party standpoint 

Republicans, on the other hand, were almost equally un- 
certain about the situation Although their opponents had 
a technical majority, there had long been in the Senate a cer- 
tain body of Democratic members who could be relied upon 
to vote upon most currency questions with the Republicans 
At the outset it seemed to them possible that, in view of the 
great power of the banking and financial interests which was 
now being thrown against the bill, they might be able to get 
together a working majority opposed to it Perhaps this 
majority could be used effectively in amending or modifying 
the measure into a form which would lead to a presidential 
veto The situation was accordingly recognized from the 
opening of the session and there was lively political con- 
troversy and scheming long before the measure reached the 
floor Republicans hoped to organize a body of conserva- 
tive Democratic and anti-Wilson Senators who, working hand 
in hand with their own men, would defeat the bill 

Appeal to Public 

Thus It was that the actual discussion in the Senate was 
more than usually direct in its appeal to the public at large, 
being designed expressly for the purpose of encouraging sup- 
port or opposition for the measure not merely among the 
membership of the legislative body, but among the outside 
public Some senators expressly stated that they were ad- 
dressing the country at large and not their colleagues and a 
few of the speeches were unusually careful in then prepara- 
tion, and elaborate in their method of dealing with the whole 
subject It was regrettable that in these circumstances the 
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debate could not have attained a higher level of economic 
and financial capacity and have been freer from the taint of 
bitter partisanship But this was perhaps too much to ask 
Disasters of all kinds, inflation and contraction, greenbackism, 
and all financial unsoundness were predicted by opposition 
members, while advocates of the bill, although in many cases 
evidently unwilling, were disposed to present the measure as 
almost the revelation of a new economic gospel written down 
upon tablets of stone by a superior authority Taking the 
discussion as a whole, it could not be regarded as very 
illuminating, nor did it result in modifying the structure of 
the new measure in any very essential particulars Never- 
theless, It represented a historic struggle, the turning point in 
a controversy of generations past and deserves therefore a 
somewhat detailed review which is the more significant be- 
cause of the many m)dhs which have developed during the 
few years since the adoption of the act, with respect to the 
positions assumed by various members 

Debate in the Senate Opens 

A message from the House of Representatives informed 
the Senate on September i8 that the bill had passed the lower 
chamber It was then read twice, by title, and upon the 
motion of Chairman Owen was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency Hearings which have already been 
reviewed were then begun with the understanding that they 
would end on October 25 In the meantime a rather im- 
patient attitude was shown by soihe Senators who pointed 
to the urgency of speedy legislation The bankets of the 
country were in a difficult position in view of the uncer- 
tainty of legislation which was so vitally to affect their busi- 
ness, and members of the Committee occasional!) appeared 
on the floor of the Senate to inform it that the work of the 
Committee was progressing and the hearings could not be 
ended before the 25th of October, owing to the number of 
those who wished to be heard. 
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Demand for a Caucus 

On November lo, Senator Hitchcock, a member of the 
Committee, appeared in the Senate to report the facts as to a 
new situation which had arisen Since the hearings had been 
closed, Mr Hitchcock reported, the Committee had been in 
session for two weeks Progress was so encouraging that 
there was general expectation of a report to be prepared m a 
short time A number of changes had, however, been made 
by a majority vote of the Committee, the divisions running 
7 to 5 and occasionally 9 to 2 Among the more important 
matters that had thus been voted upon were a proposal to 
have the Committee report in favor of 4 regional reserve 
banks instead of 12, in favor of giving to the government a 
majority on the boards of directors, of having the stock in the 
reserve banks offered to the public in popular subscription, of 
makmg all federal reserve notes issued under the bill redeem- 
able m gold only, and other matters Said Mr Hitchcock 

At this juncture outside influences began to be felt upon 
the Committee The reactionary period set in We were 
told that the President could not accept the decision reached 
by the majority of the Committee and we were mged to 
retrace our steps ’ 

Mr Hitchcock, in explaining his attitude, set forth that, al- 
though he understood well the force of such an appeal and 
did not critiaze those yielding to it for doing so, he could 
not justify any change of opinion on his own part except in 
a case of political expediency In his judgment, however, 
there was no political or partisan issue in this particular meas- 
ure He had therefore declined to change his vote, with the 
result that the situation in the Committee was deadlocked 
He furthermore protested against a proposed conference which 
was to be called by the Democrats to deal with this situation 
It would, Mr Hitchcock thought, amount to a caucus. By its 
decisions he would not permit himself to be bound agamst 

* Congressional Record, 63d Congress, ist Session, p 5881 
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his conviction, and he had accordingly determined to lay the 
matter before the whole Senate — ^it being the proper place to 
discuss the bill He therefore proposed that the Senate take 
the matter out of the hands of the Committee by directing it 
to report a few days later 

Reply of “Conference” Advocates 

Mr Vardaman and Mr Swanson replied, the latter hav- 
ing been responsible for the circulation of the petition for a 
banking conference Mr Swanson explained that it was this 
peculiar situation in the Committee that had seemed to render 
a conference worth while, and that the occasion was not to be 
a caucus but merely a conference designed to advise with and 
get the opinions of the Democratic members — of the Com- 
mittee especially 

Senator Reed, speaking in general on the importance of 
currency legislation and the difficulties mvolved in it, reverted 
to the impatience evidenced by the country, saying 

There seems to have been a sort of general impression 
given to the country that the drafting and enactment of a 
banking and currency bill was a sort of a summer-day picnic 
excursion, to be indulged as a diversion from the ordinarily 
serious business of legislation * 

Ten days later, on November 20, Mr Stone reported to 
the Senate that he had been informed by the chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Owen, that the Committee would be ready to 
report the Banking and Currency bill on Saturday, the 22nd 
of November, and when Mr Hitchcock was asked whether 
he was in accord with the understanding that the bill was to 
be reported on Saturday, he replied that an agreement had 
been reached that the two factions of the Committee should 
report as they pleased with a statement of their disagreement 
and their inability to come to an understanding It was the 
further understanding that the bill would be reported without 


‘Ibtd, p 5883 
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recommendation and that preference be given to amendments 
recommended by either division of the Committee indifferently 

The Bill Reported to the Senate 

On November 22 Mr Owen did, in fact, report from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency the bill before it and 
submitted a formal written report * 

When Mr Owen on the same day proceeded to move that 
the bill be laid before the Senate for consideration, discussion 
arose as to whether the bill could be placed upon the calendar 
unless by request, since it had not been reported by a majority 
Mr Owen explained that the bill had been reported, but that 
the report was without recommendation The bill was there- 
upon assigned a place on the calendar and Mr Owen’s motion 
was agreed to 

Mr Owen addressed the Senate, as in committee of the 
whole, on Monday, November 24, saying 

On Saturday last I gave notice that today I should move 
to amend the House bill by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause and substituting the House bill as amended by the 
Democratic section of the committee ' 

This was done for parliamentary convenience, the proposed 
substitute representing the old bill with a number of unim- 
portant changes as to phraseology and only a few important 
ones 

Mr. Owen’s Defense 

In an introductory way Mr Owen referred to what he 
considered the chief defect and unavoidable consequence of 
the old banking system This was the recurrence of panics 
After the tremendous national catastrophe of 1907, which, 

^“The committee on currency and banking to which was referred the bill’ (H R 
7837? to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an 
elastic currency, etc having considered the measure, report the same to the 

Senate without recommendation*’ (Sen Rep 133 ) It was decided at the same session 
that the views of the two sections were to be printed as Parts 2 and 3 of the report 
® Ibtd f p sgga 
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according to the estimate of Senator Aldrich, cost the coun- 
try over two billion dollars, the entire country demanded re- 
lief Since then different attempts at legislation had been 
made, as, eg, the Aldrich bill, the numerous investigations 
carried on by the National Monetary Committee, the work 
of the Pujo Committee, and others The chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, Mr Glass, had 
begun consideration of this matter with a view of fram- 
ing a bill m 1912 In numerous hearings representatives of 
great banking interests, commercial houses, and financial ex- 
perts had been heard Before the bill was ever submitted it 
was considered by many thoughtful men, amendments sug- 
gested, and finally brought into the Committee on Banking 
and Currency It was then discussed in the Democratic con- 
ference, and afterwards on the floor of the House, while 
members of the Senate Committee were already giving it at- 
tention and close study since September 2, when they began 
their formal hearings These hearings as concluded on Oc- 
tober 25 were submitted to the Senate in three volumes 
covering 3,200 pages Representatives of banks, of business 
interests, credit associations, clearing houses, and financial 
experts were heard at length “So, Mr President,” he re- 
marked, “it IS impossible for anyone to contend that the Con- 
gress of the United States has not given this matter the most 
infinite pains and considerate care”* 

Although the members of the Senate Committee did not 
come to an agreement on the amendments which they thought 
should be made to the bill, they had agreed bn a good many 
questions of fundamental and ' far-reaching importance, as, 
for example, the necessity for greater centralization, the ex- 
tent to which the volume of the reserves should be concen- 
trated, the mobilization of such reserves, an open discount 
market, and others The points of difference were seen in the 
number of the banks, the method of subscribing to the stock, 
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the method of selecting the directors of the reserve banks, 
and the method of administration Mr Owen remarked 

These differences arose, as I have said, because there were 
two schools of thought in the committee, one believing in a 
central bank, administered by the Government, and the other 
believing with the House of Representatives and with the 
President that these banks should be regional banks, con- 
trolled by the bankers under the supervisory control of the 
Government ' 

To accomplish the purposes of the bill, which Mr Owen 
enumerated as stability of commerce, availability of credit, 
constant emplo3anent of the productive energies of the coun- 
try, and abolition of the practice of pyramiding reserves, the 
following great fundamentals are to be recognized as essential 
and necessary first, the proper concentration and mobiliza- 
tion of the bank reserves under control of the banks them- 
selves, safeguarded by strong government supervision , second, 
a suitable banking capital with double liability as a margin 
of safety for the reserve banks and the deposits of the govern- 
ment, which are expected to be placed m the regional banks, 
third, insurance of an elastic currency against liquid com- 
mercial paper, fourth, establishment of an open market, and 
finally, for the protection of the gold reseryjes, the raising of 
the interest rate through the central board. 

The Regional Plan 

As to the mechanism by which it was proposed to accom- 
phsh these results, Mr Owen pointed to the regional, scheme 
As over against the provision of the House bill of not less 
than 12 he proposed to have a system of not less than 8 banks. 
Evai if we were to provide for 12 banks, Mr. Owen said, we 
should still have a less number many times over than had 
Europe Refernng to the administration of the banks, the 
directors and their selection, Mr Owen raised the question at 
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issue between the two sections of the Committee — whether 
the banks or the government should elect the majority of the 
directors The leason why he and his Democratic colleagues 
believed it wise to have the banks name the majority, was the 
fact that the banks had to contribute the capital, and keep 
their reserves m these regional banks 

It IS our duty to them, it is our duty to the country to 
put upon them the responsibility of safeguarding their own 
funds by giving them a majority of the board of directors m 
those banks * 

If conditions should be made too harsh we should be met in 
all human likelihood with a wholesale withdrawal from the 
system 

Another division of view occurred with reference to the 
subscription to the stock of the reserve banks, which Mr Owen 
and his colleagues thought should be open only to banks The 
institutions would have to submit to double liability for the 
same reason of the vast responsibility on these banks which 
will hold not only the reserves of the country but also the 
funds of the government 

The plan and purpose of this bill, to give stability, etc 
all of those considerations urge that the Federal 
reserve banks should be banks for banks, bankers’ banks, 
and not a public bank competing with the banks for business * 

Mobilization 

As to the two conceptions of mobilization and concentra- 
tion which are often used synonymously, Mr Owen explained 
that the one did not necessarily involve the other Mobiliza- 
tion of the reserves, even if they are concentrated, exists only 
in case they are kept in liquid form as gold, legal tender 
money, or short-term commercial bills and if an open dis- 
count market is provided -for. 
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Coming to the note issue provided in the bill, Mr. Owen 
considered the notes better secured than in any banking system 
in the world Enumerating the safeguards behind the notes, 
he indicated twelve in all As of equal importance, Mr Owen 
referred to the provision authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Board to raise the interest rate It would, he said, protect the 
gold reserves of the country, would work against undue 
inflation and expansion, and would check speculation It 
would furthermore tend to stabilize the rate of interest and 
would thus have a beneficial effect upon business life 
"Violent fluctuations of the rate have up to now,” said he. 
"been one of the greatest injuries to business” 

Concerning the earnings of the banks, Mr Owen thought 
that the stockholders should get 6 per cent on their capital, 
while all the remaimng portion of the earnings should be used 
for building up a surplus and should belong to the government 
As to the reserves to be kept in reserve cities, he thought it 
wise to yield to the opinion, frequently expressed by bankers, 
that instead of 18, 15 per cent was a safe enough margin 

The refunding provision for the 2 per cent government 
bonds was amended by Mr Owen and his group, so as to pro- 
vide a new feature by authorizing "federal reserve bank 
notes ” The opposition of the country banks to the clearing 
provision of the House 'bill, which called for the clearing of 
checks at par, was to be taken care of by the amendment 
which allowed a reasonable charge to be ascertained and fixed 
by the Federal Reserve Board 

Section 27 was struck out as both sections of the Com- 
mittee as well as the banks all over the country were unani- 
mously against it 

Mr Owen agreed that there might be several proposals 
originating with the other section of the Committee which 
were meritorious, and which at Ae proper time might be 
accepted He expressed his confidence that Ae difference 
between the two sections would be reconciled by Ae Senate 
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Without any great difficulty He appealed to his colleagues 
that they give the most urgent and immediate attention to the 
bill The whole country was waiting Banks were accumu- 
lating their reserves, because they did not know what this bill 
was going to be Business men found it difficult in the mean- 
time to secure the accommodations which they actually 
required 

Views of Mr. Cummins 

Senator Cummins, in reply, first raised the question 
whether state banks could enter the system without violating 
their own state laws, he thought such violation likely m 
the majority of cases Mr Owen’s reply brought out, first, 
that membership was left entirely optional and that a state 
bank would no doubt exercise its own pleasure in entering the 
system, and certainly could do so, if it chose, by agreement or 
contract The discussion ended after a short explanation of 
the redemption provision 

Argument of Mr Hitchcock 

Mr' Hitchcock, in opening his reply to Mr Owen and the 
majority of the Committee, referred favorably to the Presi- 
dent’s action in making the banking and currency reform an 
administration measure Were it not for the President, he 
averred, agitation and discussion might have continued for 
some time to come He thought it remarkable that the House 
had succeeded in sending to the Senate so good a bill, consid- 
ering the difficulties of the situation On the other hand, 
there were apparent shortcomings, as was best proved by the 
fact that every member of the Senate Committee had voted for 
changes which amounted in the aggregate to more than one- 
half of the original matter Mt Hitchcock cbnsidered" it for- 
tunate fhat both sections of the Senate Committee had to a 
considerable extent proposed amendments to the samp sections 
“If it had chanced that .we had selected different sections to 
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amend, I fear there would be no part at all of the original 
House hill here for consideration 

He did not consider it a misfortune that the measure was 
not brought in with a unammous or compromise report, for 
thus the Senate was in a position to consider the bill with bet- 
ter results, and could judge after both sides had been duly pre- 
sented, which of the differing views offered to it was most 
likely to lead to the desired and most favorable results 

Number of Reserve Banks 

Taking up the first point of controversy, the number of 
reserve banks, Mr Hitchcock gave his reasons for supporting 
a limit of four First of all he thought that European expe- 
rience with one central bank in all the larger countries should 
speak for itself He could see no logical argument for more 
than four banks. If eight, then just as well to have ten or 
twelve or more Four banks were justified, for they would 
include the three great central reserve cities. New York, Chi- 
cago, and St Louis, as well as a large district on the Pacific 
Coast with San Francisco as its natural center Division into 
a greater number of districts would magnify demands for 
currency in . some parts of the country when there might be 
idle funds m another :part, a condition which might be brought 
about at certain seasons. 

Mr Hitchcock desired that the government nominate the 
majority of the directors on the board of the banks, because 
he considered the banks a public utility not controlled by 
money-making motives or representing merely a form of 
banking “trust ” For the same reason, he was against, havmg 
the reserve banks owned by the member banks bat wanted to 
have the subscription to the stock open to the public. He 
further thought that it would endanger the whole plan were 
Congress to force the banks to subscribe to the stock, since 
then ear nings ran from lo to 15 per cent, so that they would 
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not submit to a plan m which one-tenth of their capital would 
get a remuneration of only 5 or 6 per cent He urged that 
each bank underwrite its share of the subscription and offer it 
to the public, which, in Mr Hitchcock’s opinion, would take 
it up readily Under this plan it would be difficult to advocate 
more than four banks since the “puny and weak’’ banks would 
hardly pay a dividend 

Shifting Reserves 

As to time required for shifting reserves, Mr Hitchcock 
called for a longer period, thirty months, in which to effect 
the transfer gradually, so as to avoid the shock which would 
be produced by too sudden a change To' guard against dis- 
crimination by the reserve banks which might or might not 
discount paper, he provided that every individual bank, as a 
matter of right, have the privilege of discounting eligible paper 
up to the amount of its capital stock A limited amount of 
paper having a maturity of six months was to be eligible In 
regard to the rate of discount, he contended that his plan for 
fewer banks would stabilize rates the country over better than 
the plan of the other members 

One-half of the excess profits, he proposed, should go to 
the Treasury and the other half constitute a trust fund for the 
insurance of the depositors of the member banks, which, if it 
became excessive, might be discontinued by the Federal 
Reserve Board Taking exception to the discretionary power 
of the Board which might or might not issue currency, Mr 
Hitchcock recommended that the Board issue notes to any 
reserve bank that complied with the requirements as to the 
reserves to be kept behind the deposits and notes This pro- 
vision would be necessitated by the former one, according to 
which good paper must be discounted to a certain extent The 
Board would still retain a restraining power in raising or low- 
ering the rate of discount 

To be on the safe side Mr Hitchcock deemed it wise to 
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raise the reserve requirement behind the notes to 45 per cent 
and against deposits to 35 per cent The ledemption provision 
was to read that the notes be redeemed in gold or gold certifi- 
cates only Senator Owen’s change as to this was considered 
by Mr Hitchcock a compromise which he could not under- 
stand, It providing that banks redeem the notes in gold or law- 
ful money, but that when presented at the Treasury, they 
should be redeemed m gold only. 

Refunding 2 per cent Bonds 

In order to refund the 2 per cent government bonds, Mr 
Hitchcock recommended that bonds bought from the national 
banks by the reserve banks be exchanged by the Treasury for 
3 per cent one-year gold notes He urged this provision par- 
ticularly as a means of affordmg the reserve banks a way of 
securing gold, when wanted While the bonds to be used in 
refunding would be one-year bonds, they would be so limited 
only for the purpose of making them marketable, the banks, 
however, to be under a contract with the Treasury to renew 
the issues from year to year for a period of twenty years 

Finally Mr Hitchcock pointed to the advantage of his 
scheme, which by opening the subscription to the general 
public, could add an altogether new capital of $106,000,000 to 
the country’s bankmg funds 

Senator Shafroth 

Mr Shafroth further presented the viewpoint of the Owen 
section He attacked the one central bank scheme, which in 
reality was the underlying idea of the Hitchcock plan, as an- 
other attempt at combination of capital, whose powerful effects 
could result in the greatest injury to enterprise The vast- 
ness of the country and the fact that 40 per cent of the bank- 
ing capital of the whole world belongs to the United States 
differentiated the situation in this country from that in the 
smaller European countries 
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Mr Shafroth pointed to the contradiction m Mr Hitch- 
cock’s plan which on the one hand was, he said, based on the 
theory that the banks should be '‘people’s banks” and there- 
fore government-controlled, while on the other hand the re- 
serve banks would not be allowed to receive any deposits other 
than the deposits of member banks and the funds of the 
Treasury The combination, however, whereby the reserve 
banks would be controlled by a majority of bankers who were 
shareholders m the venture, whilst the Federal Reserve Board 
was to be exclusively a board of control, an official body, con- 
trolling the currency and the rate of interest, seemed to Mr 
Shafroth particularly well devised 

As banks deal in bonds, stocks and other securities, it is 
presumed that the knowledge^upon the part of a banker on the 
Federal Reserve Board that the rate of discount will be raised 
or lowered would be taken advantage of by the interests which 
he represents, and thereby stocks and bonds would be either 
bought or sold by them with almost absolute certainty of a 
profit being realized “ 

European banks, as Mr Shafroth observed, would object 
most strenuously to a banker’s getting such advantage, and 
they are perfectly convinced that no banker should be allowed 
to become a director of their central banks 

As for the Hitchcock provision for redemption of notes in 
gold only, Mr Shafroth expressed his apprehension that it 
might help to intensify the strain on the gold supply of the 
world, which had expressed itself of late in the raising of 
the discount rate in all the European central banks 

When the rate of discount gets high throughout the world, 
it generally produces stagnation in business, commerce and 
enterprise Consequently the least strain upon gold that can 
safely be made and yet maintain the gold standard comes 
nearest permitting business and enterprises to continue m a 
prosperous way“ 
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He therefore preferred Mr Owen s proposal which would 
limit the strain on gold to the eight reserve banks without 
impairing the redemption of the notes in gold It would, he 
thought, relieve the strain in as far as it would do away with 
the necessity for the banks to compete with the Treasury and 
with each other for gold and thereby permit a smaller margin 
of gold to make the redemption 

Mr Shafroth did not see any necessity for raising the re- 
serve requirement, which in his opinion would not need to 
be speafied at all were it not for the tradition of the country 
Inasmuch, too, as a higher requirement would only mean so 
much the more strain on the gold supply than is necessary, a 
change of the provision was objectionable to him 

He considered that one of the greatest defects of the 
Hitchcock amendment was found in the provision which pro- 
posed a retirement of old currency without substituting a 
permanent new circulating medium Because of the opinion 
which had found expression m the hearings, that there would 
not be enough commercial paper in the country to make the 
demand for currency efficient, Mr Owen’s section of the 
committee had proposed the replacement of the retired cur- 
rency by federal reserve bank notes 

The Newlands Proposal 

On November 26, Mr Newlands explained a plan which he 
had introduced mto Ihe Senate in form of a resolution on the 
previous day 

So far as I am concerned, Mr President, my purpose is 
not to oppose but simply to modify, the pending bill, to extend 
the regional system therein provided so as to secure a regional 
reserve association in every State, and to unite these State 
reserve associations in a Federal association at Washing- 
ton” 

There was no doubt in Mr. Newlands’ mind that the federal 
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government had the authority, under the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution, to interfere also with state banking 
matters, “that the power of the nation over interstate commerce 
enables it to take hold of a state bank engaged m interstate 
exchange, just as it takes hold of a state railroad engaged 
in interstate transportation ” The first effort, according 
to Mr Newlands, should be directed towards bringing 
about a harmony between state and national banks Why 
should the requirements for the one be less stnct than for the 
other ^ The average of state bank reserves is figured to be 
7^ per cent, while the pending measure would require the 
percentage of the reserves behind deposits of national banks to 
be an average of per cent He therefore included in his 
resolution a section, requiring the reserves of state banks to 
be 12 per cent of the deposits and he also recommended a 
definite proportion to be kept between capital and deposits, the 
capital to be equal to at least 12 per cent of the deposits 

Having thus put the state banks “on a par” with the 
national banking system, Mr Newlands sought to bring about 
a union of all these banks through a system of state reserve 
associations 

I believe that every State should have a robust individu- 
ality, that It should have its own bank system and its own 
commercial system, and that every State should have what 
may be termed a financial center It is essential to the com- 
pletion of any civic organization” 

Membership for both national and state banks would be com- 
pulsory A state reserve association would not need any 
capital Member banks being required to deposit with them 
one-third of their cash reserves, the total amount of the 
deposited reserves over the whole country would amount to 
$500,000,000, divided equally among the 48 states it would 
give over $10,000,000 to each association 

That fund would enable such reserve association to take 
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hold of any panic or stringency , and through a system 
of rediscount of the commercial paper held by the State 
reserve association could furnish it with the additional 

money necessary to check the panic or stringency “ 

Mr Newlands* plan also provided for a Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington, the membership to be drawn from these 
various 48 reserve associations Besides the government funds 
It would receive one-third of the reserves that had been depos- 
ited with the member banks Its function would be similar 
to the function of the Board provided for by the pending 
measure The chief difference between Mr Newlands^ scheme 
and the pending one was, in his judgment, the number of 
banks ‘'The other details of the bill can be easily adjusted, 
when that question is determined, and I am in favor of deter- 
mining that basic question by an early vote in the Senate 
or in party conference 


Criticisms of Mr Reed 

Mr Reed's speech treated mainly of the genesis of the bill 
He pointed to what he called the peculiarly difficult task of 
designing a scheme which had no counterpart anywhere in the 
world He enumerated the several changes which the JdiII 
was subjected to beginning from its early stage as the first 
Glass bill of June 26 up to its present substitute 


The second (Glass) bill changed the first in 164 particu- 
lars Before the second bill reached the Senate it had been 
amended 57 times As the result of the hearings, the delib- 
erations of the committee and the consideration of the Demo- 
cratic conference, 340 additional amendments have been made 
So that it appears that since this bill found its way into Con- 
gress it has been amended 561 times ” 


^ Ibxd f p 6034 
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Mr Reed had a table prepared and reprinted m the Record (Vol si» PP 1 75-178). 
showing the chjmges that had occurred between the four dilferent stages House bill 
6454, introduced June 36, known as “first Glass bill”, House bill 7837, introduced 
August 29, known as ^second Glass bill”, House bill as amended in committee and 
House of Representatives, substitute for House bill 7837, reported by Owen branch 
of Senate Banking and Currency Committee and approved by Democratic Conference 
of Senate, printed December x 
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The most difficult proposition, in Mr Reed’s opinion, was 
to write such reserve provisions and provide for such a trans- 
fer as would least interfere with the country’s business In 
this regard he thought that the Committee did the most valu- 
able service, as under the provision of the House bill a calam- 
itous result would have been certain The changes as proposed 
by him were that the Federal Reserve Board be empowered to 
authorize member banks, in case of temporary emergency, to 
use as part of their reserves federal reserve notes , and second, 
that banks be allowed to meet the primary reserve requirements 
of the bill by rediscounting up to the amount of one-half of 
the required reserves 

If we have solved that single problem, then all the time 
taken by the committee is fully justified, because not to have 
solved it would have been to produce a constriction of cur- 
rency and credits calamitous in the extreme ” 

As compared with the branch banking system, Mr Reed 
emphasized the virtues of the American independent system 

The unification of local pride, local interest and self- 
interest IS the dominant principle of our banking system 
Even more important than the question of local inter- 
est IS the fact that in this country each bank is mde- 

pendent from and m active rivalry with every other bank 

The pending bill did not interfere with these two dominant 
principles 

With the other section of the Committee Mr Reed had 
contended for a majority control by the government of the 
regional banks But he reluctantly concurred in the conclusion 
of the majority, although only upon condition that certain 
amendments were adopted which would remove all possible 
danger So, for example, a provision concerning class B 
directors, who shall be “representative of the general public 
interest,” was amended as to provide that they shall be m fact 
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representatives of the business and agricultural classes As to 
the government funds, his section recommended changes which 
would not make it obligatory upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to deposit all funds with the regional banks but would 
leave it to his discretion to withhold such funds if that course 
was prudent Mr Reed also referred to the powers of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which in his judgment had to be as 
large as possible, and he dwelt to some extent on the advantages 
to accrue, in consequence of this legislation, to the bankers of 
the country 

Views of Mr. Weeks 

Mr Weeks, in a speech on December 5, supported the 
Hitchcock amendment Personally, he confessed, he was an 
adherent of the central banking theory However, on account 
of the decided attitude of the Democratic party against it, he 
was willing to compromise and to adopt the Hitchcock plan 
of four banks Besides the compulsory rediscount provision 
he recommended that the same rate of discount be charged all 
over the country He also indorsed the provision eliminating 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Comptroller of Currency 
from the Board for the reason that they would harilly be able 
to attend efficiently to both offices 

As to the division of earnings, Mr Weeks could not sup- 
port the Hitchcock plan of utilizing one-half of the excess 
profits for a guaranty fund 

To take from a fund provided in this way moneys which 
really should go to the Government and insure all classes of 
deposits in all kinds of banks is simply saying to the average 
depositor Place your money where you can get the largest 
return On it and we will see that you make no loss ” ' 

The balance of the earnings ought to be applied to the payment 
of the government debts As regards the foreign branch pro- 
vision, Mr Weeks agreed with the Hitchcock amendment 
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which raised the requirement as to the capital of a bank which 
wants to open a branch in a foreign country, to $5,000,000, 
the requirement of $1,000,000 being regarded as entirely 
inadequate 

Senator Swanson on Mobilization 

Senator Swanson took as his point of departure the need 
for mobilization of reserves and an elastic currency He 
expressed his conviction that the system as proposed was 
wisely planned and that its adoption would greatly benefit the 
country The capital and the resources of the regional banks, 
he figured, would amount to about one-fortieth of the banking 
capital and one-fortieth of the total banking resources of the 
country “The plan is wisely drawn giving the banks suffi- 
cient capital and resources to accomplish what is desired, and 
yet not large enough to produce a monopoly or a dominating 
influence upon the money and bank credits Mr Swanson 
criticized the New York banks for having expanded their 
loans during the panic of 1907, although they did not pay the 
interior banks the money due them He further contended 
that It was a bank’s duty, in case of its reserve falling below 
the legal requirement, to refrain from further loaning and to 
continue to pay out deposits on demand 

Senator Nelson on Currency 

Mr Nelson outlined the historic development of the cur- 
renc\ system of this country, and continued with discussion 
whether the reserve banks ought to be allowed to pay interest 
on deposits which represented a surplus over the lequired 
reserves Mr Nelson was for abolishing the system of paying 
interest altogether and challenged the Owen section of the 
Committee for having omitted in the new print of their sub- 
stitute the provision prohibiting the charging of interest In 
the course of his speech he expressed his conviction that thf 
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gravest mistake made was “that instead of having a system 
of regional reserve banks we ought to have a large central 
bank, of non-voting stock, subscribed by the people, under the 
absolute control of the Federal Government 

The old division of opinion as to the lefunding provision 
was again brought to the foreground, when Mr Nelson 
objected to the perpetuation of the rigid, bond-secured cur- 
rency m any form 


Defense of New York Banks 

Mr Weeks m later remarks replying to Mr Swanson and 
others offered statistical data to support his contention that 
the banks of New York did what they could to cope with the 
panic of 1907 The policy of the European central banks in 
times of stringency had always been to expand their loans and 
if New York banks had done so to a slight degree they could 
only be commended In regard to the question of currency 
issue, Mr Weeks thought himself justified in his opinion, 
after having investigated the situation here and there, that 
enough commercial paper would be forthcoming to supply the 
requirements “ 


Comparison of Hitchcock and Owen Plans 


Mr Nelson, on December 9, continued his speech of the 
previous day and compared section for section both the Hitch- 
cock and Owen amendments In regard to the administration 
feature, he could not understand why the same party which 
was so expressly opposed to the Money Trust proposed a sys- 
tem which left the ultimate control of the boards of the reserve 
banks to the banking interests With Mr Hitchcock he urged 
against the Owen section of the Committee that the dividend of 
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pomt thrown mto the discussion was the contention so familiar in the 
House debate that the forced membership of national banks was unconstitutional It 
was strongly refuted by Mr Williams **I do not suppose that m all the history of the 
ILnited ^tates it was ever ^id that s^vinsr a man his free choice between remamma’ a 
priviJeged creature of the Federal law or not aemainingp one was takinar his property 
without due process of law ** (P 434 ) 
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6 per cent would cause a higher rate of discount and would 
ultimately mean for the borrowing public a higher rate of 
interest on loans In replying, Mr Shafroth stated the reason 
which prompted the Owen section to change the provision, the 
presumption, namely, that as the result of the 40 per cent 
excess profits which were to go to the member banks, these 
institutions would be operated for profit 

It seems to us when we cut out that, that we of necessity 
give to every member bank dealing with the Federal reserve 
bank the advantage of not having profits accumulate for the 
bank for the purpose of being divided among the member 
banks “ 

Mr Shafroth further called attention to the fact that while 
the Hitchcock bill called for a capital of $100,000,000, the 
Owen bill called only for $50,000,000, that therefore with the 
same reserves and public funds the tax upon the system would 
be under the Hitchcock plan $5,000,000 in the way of divi- 
dends, whilst under the other it would be only $3,000,000 
Proceeding, Mr Nelson pointed to the insurance fund, 
provided under the Hitchcock amendment, as an effective 
means of avoiding or stopping a pamc Mr Cummins 
regarded this fund as being of particularly high importance 
and wondered therefore whether it was not possible to make 
it a first charge upon the earnings of the banks As to mem- 
bership on the Board, both sections agreed that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Comptroller of Currency should be 
eliminated, a division of opinion occurring only in regard to 
the number of members, which the Hitchcock plan increased 
to nine When Mr Nelson objected to the provision of the 
Owen bill empowermg the Board to authorize member banks 
to count as part of their reserves federal reserve bank notes, 
Mr Shafroth replied by referring to the insufficiency of 
reserve money in case that the state banks enter the system 
Mr Nelson furthermore supported the compulsory rediscount 
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provision for the reason that he thought it necessary to safe- 
guard against discrimination from the side of the reserve banks 
against member banks Senator O’ Gorman, in response, stated 
that the Owen section of the Committee, having this objection 
in mind, had changed the Glass bill so as to lodge a summary 
removal power with the Federal Reserve Board, which would 
make it impossible for an officer of a regional , bank to dis- 
criminate against a member bank Mr Borah expressed his 
opinion to be that the government alone should have the power 
of expanding or contracting the currency 

Mr. Bristow’s Criticism 

Mr Bristow, a member of the Committee, was not willing 
to acknowledge any evidence of merit in the House bill “Its 
enactment as it came from the House would have been a 
national calamity He, too, was a staunch defender of a 
central banking scheme The only serious objection to it was 
that It would place too great a power into the hand of one 
central organization This was based on the assumption that 
It was to be owned and controlled by the banks 

But when we provide that the ownership of the stock of 
the central bank shall be by the people and not by the banks, 
and that its control shall be by the Government and not by the 
banks, then that objection vanishes * 

Comparing the two plans with each other, he went on 

Theirs is a bankers’ banking system, owned by the banks, 
controlled by the banks, and conducted almost wholly for the 
profit of the banks, while ours is a people’s bank, owned by 
the general public, controlled by the Government and used to 
strengthen and fortify our great independent banking system 

Mr Bristow argued strongly against the summary power of 
removal which the Owen group had put into their amendment 
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in order to prevent discrimination against member banks 
“Such a policy opens the door to the widest political abuse and 
favoritism 

A sharp discussion cwitered around the issue of people’s 
bank versus bankers’ bank, and both Shafroth and Owen 
endeavored to bring about a better understanding of the rea- 
sons which had led them so decidedly to stand against a cen- 
tral bank with public subscription The first point was that 
no bank would consider going into the system unless it was 
controlled by banks , secondly, should the people have the con- 
trol of these banks they would become competitive banks, 
which was not their object “We have competing banks 
These 25,000 individual competitive banks are in fact, under 
the American system, the people’s banks as they are now ’’ 
What IS needed is to provide a means by which the people’s 
banks can fulfil their functions, getting mstantly, when neces- 
sary, ready money, etc It was primarily for that reason, said 
Mr Owen, that the object of the bill was to establish a bankers’ 
bank But besides, the government funds would approximate 
about $200,000,000 and 

The Government of the United States m putting that vast 
fund into these Federal reserve banks ought to have such a 
safeguard as would be thrown around it by a double liability 
of the stockholders, and of stockholders whose financial relia- 
bility is beyond dispute" 

Mr. McLean’s Argument 

Mr McLean found his views altogether at variance with 
the views of the majority, and although he realized the futility 
of argument he at least wished to record his protest The time 
for b anking and currency legislation was particularly oppor- 
tune, in his opinion, for the reason that he thought the new 
tariff needed to be given first a test before it be influenced 


p 530 
p S37 
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by other legislation He ended with a statement of his own 
belief m a central bank as the best basis of reform 


Mr. Sherman’s Objections 

Mr. Sherman of Illinois offered many objections to the 
measure, including the coercive membership feature, the cen- 
tralized control of the Board, and the compulsory rediscount 
provision, but on the whole he was ready to vote for the Hitch- 
cock bill, which by opening the banks to voluntary subscrip- 
tion recognized at least the basic right of private property 


Burton for Central Bank 

Mr Burton’s argument was entirely based on the presump- 
tion that a single central banking institution was the only 
commendable scheme 


The Owen bill carries upon its face a frank admission of 
the fatal defects of the regional system, because it gives 
power to a board of central control to effect a readjustment 
of reserves between regional banks and to require enforced 
rediscounts * 


His arguments in favor of a single central bank were along the 
following lines (i) mobilization of reserves, (2) equitable, 
stable, and urn form discount rate, (3) management, (4) uni- 


* There was considerable debate concerning the difference in the amendments as 
to the refunding and reserve provisions Mr Nclson*s argument against the Owen 
amendment was that it meant but a perpetuation of the old system, “it is only suv m 
ping the national bank notes for these new notes based upon the same kind of bonds “ 
(P 599 ) He objected m particular to the feature which made it absolutely manda 
tory tor the reserve banks to issue notes on the bonds which they purchase Mr 
Simmons urged that the reserve banks could buy bonds in the open market, far which 
they did not need to take out circulation, a fact which would give them a certain 
control over the wrr^cy This was answered by Mr Nelson, who said it was of no 

practice value If the reserve banks should buy these bonds which were worth not 

more mn 75 to 80 per cent of their face value they could do so and save them 

selves from a great loss, only by taking out circulation 

The provision of the Owen amendment according to which in lieu of cash the 
reserve banks might accept from the member banks one half of the required reserves 
in commercial paper, was considered a dangerous innovation In its place the Hitchcock 
amendment provided for the transfer of funds over a longer period Mr Crawford took 
except!^ to both amendments for confining the business of reserve banks to banks 
only He did not adimcate competition but thought that the power, m case of emer 
*** individuals would be a wholesome 

^ Ibid , p 667 
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form note issue, (5) the gold movement, (6) the credit of the 
government, (7) refunding operations, (8) clearing func- 
tions and domestic exchange He dwelt in particular on the 
advantage which a central bank would possess in applying its 
gold policy “There can be no doubt but that eight or 
twelve regional banks cannot act as effectively to control our 
gold supply as a central bank It was altogether inconceiv- 
able to Mr Burton that any system should act to produce 
proper centralization in spite of being devised on a regional 
plan 

Referendum of Mr. Thompson 

Mr Thompson stated the results of an investigation which 
he had made in his own state, Kansas, with the result that not 
a single banker or business man was in favor of the Hitchcock 
proposition It was argued against Mr Hitchcock that on the 
8th of April of the same year he had introduced a bill, after 
having made a study of banking systems in Europe, in which 
he had failed to let a single person outside the banks become a 
stockholder and in which he provided that every one of the 
nine directors of these reserve banks — of which there were to 
be not less than 20 and not more than 25 — ^was to be elected 
by die banks Against Mr Owen, on the other hand, it was 
shown that as recently as the 26th of June he had declared in 
favor of public subscription The latter defended himself on 
the ground that at that time it looked as if the banks would 
not enter the system Mr Hitchcock admitted that as soon as 
he saw his work — the bill of April 8th — ^in print, he found it 
bad and did not try to solicit support As to the number of 
banks, Mr Hitchcock agreed that there was no difference in 
principle “It is simply a difference in mathematics, based 
upon experience”®^ 
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The Cummins Amendment 

Mr Cummins offered an amendment which he thought 
would meet the real issue between the Hitchcock and the Owen 
bill 

to state the effect of the proposed changes, 
they would convert the capital stock of the Federal reserve 
banks from a coerced capital into a voluntary capital with the 
national banks holding the first chance to contribute, but 
with the hope that the people at large would furnish the 
greater part and transform these new banks from instru- 
mentalities of the banking institutions of the country into 
instrumentalities of the Government They would substi- 
tute public control for private control " 

Mr Cummins, however, did not see the reason for revolu- 
tionary legislation, as he thought that the existing system could 
be made to work if the law regarding national banks were 
amended in three particulars first, by prohibiting any national 
bank from paying any interest whatever upon any demand 
deposit, secondly, by requiring that additional note issues be 
authorized only upon adequate security, and thirdly, a point 
upon which Mr Cummins laid most weight, that there be 
mstituted a deposit guarantee fund to be raised by the levy 
of a tax upon the national banks Although not satisfied with 
either of the bills, Mr Cummins preferred the bill reported by 
Mr Hitchcock 

It IS, of course, because I believe that the regional banks 
or reserve banks ought to be conti oiled absolutely and com- 
pletely by the Government of the country— that is, by all the 
people of the country — ^that I resist the proposal to compel 
the national banks to furnish the capital with which the 
reserve banks are to be conducted " 

Mr Cummins conceded that the government had the right, 
for example, to increase the reserves, which were to be 
regarded as a margin of safety and besides constituted a pro- 
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portion of the people’s deposits, and he drew the distinction 
between them and the capital of the banks, contributed by the 
people who own the banks An amendment as to the latter 
was very likely not to be regarded as valid 

I am appealing to my Democratic friends not to plunge 
the financial woild of the United States into the confusion 
and uncertainty that would ensue if the validity of this 
statute should be called in question, and it remained for a 
judicial tribunal to say whether it was for the public wel- 
fare and necessary for the protection of the bank that a part 
of their capital should be taken and invested in the stock of 
another corporation** 


Root on Notes and Inflation 

Mr Root m a three hours’ speech expressed his objection 
to a note issue authorized by the government and his apprehen- 
sion that the measure would give rise to undue inflation 
Pleading for a stronger gold cover behind the notes and a more 
strictly limited note issue, he forecast possible events which 
might bring about gold export movements on a large scale, as, 
for example, when in case of a European war returned Ameri- 
can securities would have to be paid for in gold 

Senator Root later defended his stand by urging that a 
tendency to inflation is always to be found 

that there are many people who believe that it is 
the duty of the Government of the United States to print 
money and furnish it on easy terms to the people of the coun- 
try, and who believe that it is not necessary to have that 
alleged money supported by anything but the fiat of the 
United States ** 

Under the powers of the Federal Reserve Board, so Mr, Ro<;t 


maintained by members of the Hitchcock section that ^e leaning 
of the banTs^“Sld contract\f they had to subscribe whde the"^St<^?d 

Shafroth argued that the release of funds would ^ brought about wrougn^^ 

Reserve Board, the esUb 

lishment of the banksp etc 
*« Ibid , p 967 
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maintained, this view can easily be put into operation "So, 
sir, it will have to be more than ordinary human nature that 
will enable this board to stand against the constant pressure 
for inflation that will be brought to bear upon them Mr 
Root meant thereby the pressure from the different sections of 
the country which are represented on the Board, “for where 
you have a board created with reference to sectional distribu- 
tion, necessarily there is a representation of sections ’’ Mr 
Newlands agreed with Mr Root in so far as he also considered 
values to be inflated by the disproportionate increase in the 
credits and the deposits as contrasted with the increase in 
population and business 

Replies to Mr Root 

Mr Owen took issue with Mr Root’s inflation theory, by 
trying to prove that the new system would require even more 
cash for reserve purposes than the banks possessed, so that 
these would be compelled to rediscount As to Mr Root’s 
apprehension of a shortage of gold, Mr Owen declared it 
unfounded “We can get gold whenever we want it and in 
whatever quantity we want it by paying the interest rate neces- 
sary to hire its use’’*® There followed another discussion 
relative to the guaranty fund, the amendment to Section 7 
Mr Reed argued that the strength of the reserve banks 
consists not only m their capital but also in the reserves which 
they hold, “that the reserves of member banks deposited with 
reserve banks take on the nature of permanent capital and per- 
manent resources ’’** He then replied to Mr Root’s speech 
sa5nng 

I do not quarrel with those men who desire to make this 
bill so that by the terms of the law a check shall be placed 
upon the volume of currenqr, but I do take issue with those 
men who are willing to denounce the bill as an inflation 


Ibtd , p 969 
Ibtd p 983 
Ibtd i p 890 
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tneasure designed to inordinately swell the volume of cur- 
rency, and as inevitably leading to a disastrous end^“ 

Both Mr Owen and Mr Williams replied to the asser- 
tions of Mr Root Mr Owen enumerated again the several 
safeguards behind the notes and Mr Williams explained their 
inherent expanding and contracting power 

Discussion on December 16 was opened by Mr Bristow, 
who spoke in favor of a depositor’s insurance fund Of the 
two provisions regarding the division of earnings and the 
depositor’s guarantee fund, Mr Bristow preferred the Hitch- 
cock amendment Mr Weeks, who was to talk against an 
insurance fund, was not yet ready to do so, the amendment 
therefore to section 7 passed over Mr Walsh thought it an 
appropriate time to offer a speech against Mr Cummins’ asser- 
tion of unconstitutionality 

GeneraDDebate Ended 

Previous attempts to limit the general debate had heeu 
objected to and it was not until Wednesday, December 17, that 
a unanimous-consent agreement was accepted limiting — ^begin- 
ning with Thursday — each speaker to 15 minutes and fixing 
the date of final vote for Friday, December 19 As Mr Kern 
remarked, the general debate had consumed already about 80 
hours of consideration and discussion 

Every question involved has been discussed from every 
conceivable angle, every nook and corner of the field has 
been explored, reexplored and then explored again . • 

The truth is that this debate has been earned on until there 
is nothing to be said on either side that has not already been 
said, and we have reached the stages of vain repetition and 
criTTiination and recrimination " 

Mr Burton’s speech on the essential quality of currency 
and credit and their relation to capital was admittedly not 


"/fcirf, p 891 
*^Jbid, p 1034 
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intended chiefly for his fellow Senators, whom Mr Burton did 
not hold Ignorant on these principles, but was uttered “because 
among the people there exist many grave misapprehensions 
upon the subject Mr McCumber held that both bills 
omitted provisions against inflation Mr Gronna had similar 
apprehensions coupled with a strong distrust in a banking 
monopoly, which in his opinion was created by the Owen pro- 
vision There ensued another encounter upon the question of 
guaranty of deposits with Mr Burton attacking it on the plane 
that banking business could not be compared to life insurance 
Since the Senate vote had indicated that it adhered closely 
to the Owen draft of the bill, it occurred to Mr Hitchcock that 
he had better present the pending amendment and also the 
others as proposals to amend the draft of Senator Owen He 
therefore withdrew the amendment and proposed a modifica- 
tion of the Owen provision, so as to have the funds not admin- 
istrated by the Treasury but by the reserve banks themselves, 
since otherwise the state banks would be unfairly discrimi- 
nated against Mr Owen, who did not oppose extending the 
benefits of these insurance funds to state banks, referred this 
matter to the conference of the Demociats before final action 
was to be taken on the bill Mr Hitchcock’s amendment to 
include six months paper as eligible to discount was particularly 
supported by Mr Crawford, who argued against what he 
considered a discrimination of the smaller country banks, 
which would not be in a position to have much of the short- 
term paper in their portfolios The other side could utilize 
the argument that such a policy would only increase the chances 
fox' inflation The amendment was tabled, likewise a substi- 
tute contaimng the compulsory rediscount provision 

Floor Amendments 

On December i8 numerous amendments were entertained 
and quickly disposed of. Mr Hitchcock sought to modify the 

^Ibtd^ p 1037 
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Owen bill by various proposals all of which were tabled Of 
the amendments offered by Mr Owen, which were the result 
of a Democratic conference, there were a great number merely 
designed to improve the wording of the measure, there were 
others bringing about slight technical changes and also some 
which showed the influence of the discussion by embodying 
views as they were expressed on the floor It was provided, for 
example, that members of the Federal Reserve Board, includ- 
ing the ex-officio members, should be not eligible during the 
time they are in office and two years thereafter to hold any 
position or employment by any member bank The reserve 
requirement behind the notes was increased to 40 per cent 
All of these amendments were adopted after but little discus- 
sion with the exception of one, the additional provision, 
namely, which authorized the Board to employ attorneys, 
experts, etc , necessary properly to conduct the business It 
was attacked because, as opponents said, it would strengthen 
the partisan character of the Board by having its em- 
ployees appointed and not subjected to the civil service 
examination However, it was defended on the ground that 
It would be unfair and unjust to assume that the members of 
the Board would use their office as a means of rewarding 
petty politicians frgm one end of the country to the other 
The necessity of getting the working machinery established 
as quickly as possible was urged Mr Owen furthermore 
pointed to the change in his draft, as against the House 
bill, in the omission of the provision that no more than two 
members should belong to the same party It would have had, 
in his opinion, the undesired result of creating a bipartisan 
instead of a non-partisan Board 

Among more important amendments adopted in the eve- 
ning, was the additional provision regarding the rediscount of 
agricultural paper running for six months Some outside 
amendments were rejected, including Mr Roofs upon the note 
issue and Mr Bristow's with his insurance fund provision 
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Mr Newlands tried to get rid of the limitation of reserve 
banks, “not to exceed 12 in all” , Mr Cummins introduced an 
amendment providing for limited business between the reserve 
banks and individuals or corporations directly Mr Wedcs 
wished to utilize the surplus earnings for the liquidation of 
, the public debt Mr Burton offered a series of amendments 
He was for striking out the reserve suspension clause in the 
section on the powers of the Federal Reserve Board, and for 
omitting the provision which allows the Board to authorize 
member banks to use as reserves federal reserve notes , he also 
wanted to leave out a clause permitting eligible paper to 
count as part of the reserves After all his amendments were 
rejected he offered to strike out all of the pending bill and 
introduced his own substitute, a bill which he had worked out 
on the principle of a central bank All these amendments were 
rejected 

Adoption of Bill 

Mr Owen now moved the adoption of his own general 
amendment, which meant acceptance by the Committee of the 
Whole It was agreed to and the bill was reported to the 
Senate As according to the rules it was possible to introduce 
amendments in the Senate again, several amendments were 
mtroduced and again voted upon Mr Jones’s small amend- 
ment which was to give to the President the power of putting 
the employees of the Board under the civil service, was 
accepted Mr Bristow’s guaranty fund amendment was lost 
again, likewise Mr Burton's attempt to strike out the section 
authorizing the Board to appoint attorneys, experts, etc , neces- 
sary for the conduct of business When Mr Hitchcock moved 
for the adoption of his bill as a whole, after it was read 
again, it was rejected with a small margin Mr Hitchcock 
expressed his satisfaction at the debate and declared that he 
felt himself after all justified in voting for the Owen bill, 
which he considered an improvement over the House bill Mr, 
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Weeks also assented to the Owen amendment Not so Mr 
Bristow, who could not decide to depart from his standpomt 
of objection The amendment by Mr La Follette, offered at 
the last minute, forbidding senators or representatives in 
Congress to serve on the Federal Reserve Board or at the 
directorate of the reserve banks, was accepted 

The bill finally passed the Senate by 54 yeas to 34 nays 

Recess Sought 

The closing of the Senate debate by a vote in favor of the 
bill and especially by the satisfactory margin by which it was 
passed had not been positively forecast until within a very 
short time of the final ballot In order to defeat the measure 
the usual expedient of asking for a recess had been resorted 
to by opponents shortly after the middle of December, the 
contention being urged that Congress had been in session for 
a great while and was desirous of returning home for the 
Christmas holidays A careful canvass at that time seemed to 
show that the administration could not be sure of a majority 
of more than one or perhaps two members, with the probability 
that this majority would be lost if the members were to be 
allowed to return to their homes and to defer action accord- 
ingly President Wilson accordingly let it be known that in 
no circumstances would he assent to such recess or adjourn- 
ment prior to the taking of a ballot It was the last necessary 
exhibition of that firmness and mflexibility on the part of the 
Executive which was so primarily responsible m compelling 
the adoption of the Federal Reserve Act and which worked so 
well as long as there was a moderate party majority which 
required only the oversight of a taskmaster to keep them in 
working order 

As the debate progressed, however, popular support had 
appeared more and more to veer to the side of the Federal 
Reserve Act. It is an unfortunate trait in American political 
life that nothing succeeds like success, and that when the 
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passage of a measure is assured there is usually a rush to side 
with the majority and so avoid the appearance of defeat Yet 
as the federal reserve measure came to be more and more 
closely studied by bankers it appealed more and more strongly 
to the wiser among them More and more it had begun to be 
recogmzed that the banking community, in order to get a 
genuine rectification of conditions, would have to consent to 
the surrender of the undesirable and dangerous elements which 
tended to vitiate the banking situation of the time The con- 
viction deepened that perhaps this was as favorable a moment 
for a thorough reorganization as any and that since we had 
gone so far we had perhaps better carry the attempt through 
to a successful conclusion It may well be that if the actual 
vote on the Federal Reserve Act had been deferred to a later 
session it would have been even more strongly on the side of 
the measure, although the chances against such an outcome 
and in favor of a serious modification of its terras as a condi- 
tion of its passing could not be ignored The adoption of it 
without further delay was the part of political wisdom even 
had It not been urgent to end the unrest and uncertainty which 
had begun to develop among the financial community There 
had been no time in all the previous history of the measure 
when it had stood so well with the nation at large as it did 
when it passed the Senate True, the Senate Committee had 
greatly defaced and injured the measure, but public opimon 
when dealing with complex economic questions is necessarily 
prone to ignore details and to found itself largely upon broad 
essentials The growth m favor which had been gained by 
the federal reserve measure was the result of a wider reading 
and a better understandmg of its fundamental provisions It 
implied flie complete defeat of the selfish interests which had 
opposed its basic ideas and insured the successful remodeling 
of the measure in conference committee along lines which 
would eliminate its defects and preserve the more meritorious 
elements which had been developed during legislation. 
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CONFERENCE AND PASSAGE 

Importance of Conference Committee 

Inasmuch as the Federal Reserve Act as adopted by the 
Senate had assumed a form materially at variance with that 
which had been accepted in the House of Representatives, the 
work of the Conference Committee of the two houses assumed 
an unusual importance As with all complex economic meas 
ures, so also it was true of the conference on the Federal 
Reserve Act that the net outcome might be either (i) the 
practical adoption of the bill as passed by the House, (2) the 
retention of the changes made by the Senate, (3) the 
adoption of some and the rejection of other important or 
sigmficant alterations, or (4) the practical reconstruction and 
remodeling of the entire bill so as to substitute completely new 
provisions at essential points Which one of these courses 
would be followed^ 

It has become an article of faith with many, desirous of 
“saving face” or distorting facts in the interest of party or per- 
sonal advantage, that the result of the conference was either 
the second or the fourth of the alternative courses already 
indicated and that its net outcome was to substitute the Senate 
bill, with some entirely new provisions for that of the House, 
thereby practically “rewriting” or reconstructing an impossible 
measure whose danger and error had been fully demonstrated 
In view of the widespread and reiterated assertion of this 
opinion, it IS deemed necessary, by way of concluding this 
account of the legislative history of the Federal Reserve Act, 
to consider with more than usual detail the facts of the con- 
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ference and to indicate its results This is called for not 
merely in order to complete the historical survey of the legis- 
lation already offered, but also to dispose if possible of widely 
diffused and erroneous notions relating to an essential phase 
of the development of the measure ^ 

In studying the outcome of the conference a beginning may 
be made by briefly reviewing the history of the conference, 
noting all those paragraphs or sections of the bill in which 
significant amendments had been made by the Senate and the 
outcome as it affected them 

House Debate on Conference 

When It was announced in the House on December 20 
that the bill had passed the Senate with amendments, that a 
conference was requested and nine conferees appointed by the 
Senate, discussion first arose as to the number of conferees 
which the House was to appoint and as to whether or not 
instructions should be given to them Mr Glass asked for 
unanimous consent that the House disagree with the Senate 
amendments and agree to a conference This was objected to 
for the reason that some of the members regarded the Senate 
amendments as preferable and desired to make sure that the 
House conferees should not undertake simply to defeat the 
Senate provisions Mr Hardwick thought it advisable to send 
a number of conferees equal to the number that the Senate 
had appointed, but Mr Glass objected to so large a number 
Upon motion of Mr Murray to concur in the Senate amend- 


‘The, facts m the case are of course wholly a matter of documentary record 
ah» are found first of all in the Congressional Record, fiatb Congress, ad Session, 
m the conference rei^ itself (Report of the Committee of Ckinference, Dec sa, loia. 
63a Onigress, 2nd Session) , in Mr Glass’s address to the House when presenting 
the conierace report, and in the comparative print of the hill which sets forth m parallel 
columns tte House, Senate, and conference drafts with typographical devices designed 
to show the exact scope of the charges made in the wording of the several drafts with 
portions omitted or inserted as the case may be This latter document is of course 
final and official authority while the other sources already mentioned give the facts as 
presented before Congress after the conclusion of the conference sessions and as there- 
upon acted on m the final adoption of the measure The text of the present chapter 
aims to do nothing rnore than to give a brief and condensed account of the data thus 
reierred to, and verification from the authentic sources herein mentioned is of course 
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ment, there followed a short discussion in which Mr Glass 
pointed briefly to the changes in the Senate and their disas- 
trous effect if they should be accepted, Mr Murray urging on 
the other hand what he considered the improvement made as 
regards agricultural paper and farm loans The motion was 
lost After a conference had been agreed to, Mr Mann 
offered a motion instructing the managers on the part of 
the House to agree to the Senate bill with an amendment as 
follows “Strike out all of the Senate amendment and insert 
m lieu thereof the following ” — ^the “following” being the 
Hitchcock substitute This motion was not agreed to How- 
ever, a substitute was accepted, introduced by Mr Lever, 
instructing the conferees to agree to the provision of a Senate 
amendment extending the time on loans secured by agricul- 
tural products and on loans based on farm lands 

The chair thereupon announced as conferees Messrs Glass^ 
Korbly, and Hayes ' 

Conference Report 

The Glass bill was reported back by the committee to the 
House on the 22nd of December, and in opening debate upon 
it Mr Glass gave a sketch of the changes which the bill had 
undergone in conference 

The elimination by the Senate of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Comptroller of the Currency from the Organi- 
zation Committee and the substitution of two members of the 
Federal Reserve Board were regarded by the House conferees 
as impracticable and the old House provision again restored, 
leaving the organization of the system in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency 

The elimination from the Board of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was agreed to, but not so the proposition to eliminate 
also the Comptroller of the Currency, whom the House con- 
ferees thought by virtue of his official duty peculiarly well 
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suited for membership on the Board The terms of office 
were to be lo years instead of 6, as originally provided for m 
the House bill and the salaries were to be $12,000 instead 
of $10,000 

As to the number of reserve banks, the House conferees 
yielded to the Senate, making the number not over 12 

The Senate provision decreasing the subscription to the 
stock of the reserve banks from 20 to 6 per cent of capital 
and surplus of member banks was agreed to 

The changes as to the division of earnings were accepted 
as far as they concerned the increase of the dividend to mem- 
bers from 5 to 6 per cent and an increase in the surplus fund 
from 20 to 40 pel cent The insurance fund provision of the 
Senate, however, was rejected “as being a mere pretense of a 
deposit guaranty ” 

The view of the House conferees was, that when we 
have, if ever we shall have, a deposit guaranty law, the tax 
should be assessed against the banks, that the banks in that 
event, should be required to guarantee their own depositors, 
and that not a dollar of the funds of the United States Gov- 
ernment should be applied to that purpose ■* 

As regards the powers of the Reserve Board, the House 
conferees insisted upon a restoration of the requirement that 
at least 5 members of the Board concur in any resolution to 
order rediscounting to occur between reserve banks 

The provisions of the Senate extending the time limit of 
certain agricultural paper were accepted in accordance with 
the previous instructions by tihe House 

The House conferees yielded to the plan of increasing the 
reserves from 33 1/3 to 40 per cent, but modified the reserve 
1 requirements for individual banks, so that, while they were 
somewhat less exacting than in the House bill, they were much 
more so than they were in the Senate amendment 

The bond refunding provision, which had been radically 


» Record, Vol si. Pt XVII, p 562 (Appendix) 
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altered by the Senate, was somewhat modified, to make prob- 
able the retirement of at least $300,000,000 of the bond- 
secured currency within a period of twenty years and the 
possible retirement of $500,000,000, based upon a gold reserve 
and commercial assets, expanding and contracting automati- 
cally with the business requirements of the country - 

The House bill, which had provided that exchanges should 
be made at par and charges for collection not exceed the 
actual cost, had been modified by the Senate, so as to leave it 
solely within the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
fix the charges to be collected by member banks While the 
House conferees did not succeed in entirely restoring the pro- 
vision as It left the House, they largely restored the old 
language, improving the amendment made by the Senate in 
essential respects 

The House conferees yielded as to government deposits 
They accepted the Senate provision making it optional with 
the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit the government funds 
in the reserve banks Said Mr Glass 

It IS scarcely thinkable that we shall ever have a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who would not so exercise the discre- 
tion conferred upon him by the bill, as now reported, as to 
carry out the real purpose which the House had in view 
when it made this provision mandatory * 

Mr, Glass’s View 

In concluding, Mr Glass gave a brief summary of the 
changes, which is herewith quoted m full 

I The House conferees restored the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Comptroller of the Currency to the organization committee 

2' The House conferees restored the Comptroller of the Currency 
to the Federal Reserve Board, giving the President power to appoint 
5 members with lo-years term instead of 6 with 6-years term 

3 The House conferees struck out the provision from the Senate 
Bill authorizing domestic acceptances 


p 563 
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4 The House conferees threw out the so-called “insurance of 
deposit” provision 

5 The House conferees threw out the Senate provision per- 
mitting Federal reserve notes to be used as reserves in the individual 
banks 

6 The House inserted a provision requiring that the net earn- 
ings going to the Government should be applied to the gold redemp- 
tion fund or to the reduction of the bonded indebtedness of the 
United States 

7 The House inserted a provision requiring that branch banks 
shall be operated by a board of seven directors, having the same 
qualifications as directors of the Federal reserve banks, four to be 
appointed by the parent bank and three by the Federal Reserve Board 

8 The House altered the Senate reserve features so as to extend 
the transition period from two to three years, as was provided in the 
House bill 

9 The House so altered the Senate reserve provision as to require 
that at least one-third of the reserves of country banks should be 
held in the vaults of the local banks, whereas the Senate provision 
permitted all the reserves to be held in the vaults of the reserve bank 

10 The House conferees practically restored the collection at par 
of checks and exchanges 

- II A new section on bank examinations was written, omitting 
some of the qbjectionable provisions put in by the Senate 

12 The House conferees so amended the Senate bond provision 
as to require the retirement over a period of 20 years of about 
$300,000,000 of the bond-secured national-bank notes whereas the 
Senate amendment did not provide for the retirement of more than 
$125,000,000 

13 The House conferees threw out the provision prohibiting 
directors of the Federal reserve banks, class B, from being stock- 
liolders of any bank, and practically restored the House provision 
requiring directors of this class to be selected from a list supplied 
by the member banks 

14 The House conferees practically restored the House restrictions 
in the matter of requiring one Federal reseive bank to rediscount for 
another Federal reserve bank 

15 The House conferees limited the denominations of the notes 
to be issued to $5 minimum, striking out the $i and $2 provision of 
the Senate, which, it was contended, would cause inflation 

16 The Senate provision fixing the number of banks at not less 
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than 8 or more than 12 stands, as against the House provision making 
the number not less than 12 

17 There was a compromise on the minimum capital, the Senate 
bill requiring $3,000,000 and the House bill $5,000,000 The capital 
was finally fixed at $4,000,000 

18 The Senate provision striking the Secretary of Agriculture 
off the Federal Reserve Board stands 

19 The Senate method of balloting for directors was retained 

20 The Senate increase of gold reserve behind the note issues to 
40 per cent, with a graduated tax for falling below that amount, 
stands 

21 The method of raising the capital of the Federal reserve banks 
on capital and surplus of member banks instead of on capital alone 
was retained in the Senate amendment 

22 The Senate increase of salaries of members of the Federal 
Reserve Board from $i 0,000 to $12,000 is retained, as is the altera- 
tion in the term of service from 6 to 10 years 

23 There were several hundred alterations of the text of tht 
Senate amendment 

Mr Glass pointed out that there were a number of minor 
alterations in the text of the House bill, but none m its essen- 
tial features “But, m the last analysis,*' said he, “the measure 
here presented as the conference report upon the disagreeing 
votes of the two houses is m all fundamental respects the 
House currency bill 

Opposition of Republicans 

When Mr Hayes complained of the method of procedure 
in the conference, alleging that the minority conferees on the 
part of the House and on the part of the Senate were not 
called to share in the conference until the final moment, 
when it was moved to report the bill, Mr Glass pointed to 
the fact that the minority conferees were repeatedly and 
“almost appealingly'^ Jhvited to offer any suggestion or amend- 
ment they might have m mind Mr Hayes's dissenting atti- 
tude towards the bill had not changed He could not agree 


^Jbtd, p 564 
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with his colleagues who regarded the provision on farm loans, 
now incorporated in the bill, as effective Only a small per- 
centage of the capital stock of the smaller banks in the country 
could be loaned to farmers “No commercial bank of any kind 
will do this, so It will prove to be nothing but a gold brick 
thrown for political reasons to the agriculturists of the United 
States to make them think that there is something in this bill 
that will take care of their interest The one provision — 
Section 7 — which would have benefited the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country, was struck out National banks could 
have established savings departments which would have made 
available many millions of dollars to the farmer The new 
refunding provision, throwing upon the reserve banks the 
sole burden of refunding the 2 per cent government bonds, 
was also, in Mr Hayes’s view, against the purpose of the law, 
which was to make liquid and consolidate the reserves of the 
country Another fundamental error, in his opinion, was the 
elimination of the provision that not more than two members 
of the Reserve Board should belong to one political party 
Again and again the familiar objections of former months 
were expressed by a number of other minority members, while 
majority representatives on the other hand expressed confi- 
dence that the measure would have a most beneficial result 
upon the business of the country Eventually, however, the 
conference report was agreed to by a vote of 298 yeas against 
60 nays, with 6 members nol? voting 

Conference Report in Senate 

The victories won by the House conferees were considered 
defeat in the Senate Indeed, the conviction was expressed by 
several Senators that the conferees naiped by the other body, 
by their successful insistence upon their own ideas, had become 
the ultimate authors of the new legislation It seemed to hurt 
the Senate most that the deposit insurance fund provision had 

*Ihtd, p 1441, 
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been stricken out Messrs Reed and Shafroth defended their 
position by explaining that this was practically a “last ditch” 
position on the part of the Saiate conferees, and that other- 
wise the discussion would have come to a point where dis- 
agreement would have been reported and the passage of the 
entire measure delayed 

The real point at issue, however, was the method of pro- 
cedure followed in the conference The minority members in 
the Senate as in the House complained of the partisan way of 
dealing with the matter Mr Owen, however, after giving a 
detailed account of all the happenmgs before and at the con- 
ference, pointed to the ample opportunity afforded to the 
minority conferees to express themselves The latter none 
the less felt offended because they had not been taken into 
consultation in the preliminary work Mr Owen concluded ’ 

However we may argue; this matter and indulge in rhetoric 
and in suggestions for and against across the aisle, I think 
It at last comes down to the question that under our present 
form of Government, where we are moving under party 
organization, there is no escape from party responsibility and 
the plain common-sense duly of the party to act through its 
organization in the management of matters for which the 
party feels a party responsibility * 

Of all the many prophecies and predictions of the outcome 
then indulged m, Mr Williams’ remark was possibly most to 
the point 

If this IS a good bill, a sound bill, and will accrue to the 
prosperity of this country, the country will stand up and call 
us blessed If we have made a mistake, the country will 
rise up and call us accursed That is all there is to it* 

The conference report was agreed to m the Senate with 43 
yeas against 25 mys and 27 not voting 

It is possible to summarize the chief conference changes 
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briefly m condensed form somewhat as follows,® and thus per- 
haps to make them more easily comprehensible 

(1) Introduction of provision for sale of stock in federal reserve 
banks to the public in the event that not enough banks subscribed for 
the stock to furnish an adequate capital m any given district 

(2) Provision for alternative voting in the choice of directors of 
federal reserve banks so as to insure prompt election 

(3) Reduction of number of federal reseive banks to not more 
than 12, as against the *'at least 12” of the House bill 

(4) Elimination of requirement that all national banks recharter 

(5) Broadening of powers of Federal Reserve Board and modifi- 
cation of language relating to rediscounts between federal reserve 
banks, so as to render such rediscounts easier than was intended by 
the House bill 

(6) Provision that the Secretary of the Treasury might, not must, 
deposit public funds m reserve banks 

(7) Reduction of reserve requirements placed upon member banks 
under House bill 

On the other hand, the following important points were yielded by 
the Senate in the conference 

(1) Omission of provision that holders of stock sold to private 
individuals (if any) should have voting power in directorates of 
federal reserve banks and elsewhere 

(2) Elimination of guarantee of bank deposits, by use of surplus 
earnings 

(3) Elimination of provision that federal reserve bank notes 
might be counted in reserves of stockholding banks 

(4) Restoration of provision that many classes of checks should 
be collected at par throughout the country, and that where such par 
collection was not enforced the charge for making collection should be 
fixed by the Federal Reserve Board 

(5) Elimination of domestic acceptances, thereby excluding them 
from use by stockholding banks and from rediscount by federal 
reserve banks ^ 

(6) Modification of reserve requirements as formulated by the 
Senate so a$ to require actual cash reserves in the vaults of country 
banks (the Senate having entirely dispensed with such reserves after 
twenty-four months from date of the passage of the act) and general 

^American Banking, 19x6, "The Federal Reserve Act," by H Parker Willw, 
P 348 
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stiffening of reserve requirements made by the Senate, although the 
final language still constituted a reduction below the House provision 

(7) Reduction of period of maturity for which discountable paper 
might run 

While many other points of modification and concessions on either 
side might, of course, be enumerated, it is believed that the foregoing 
presentation is representative and shows sufficiently well the nature 
of the conference work and the character of the points conceded on 
either side Assuming that such a fair or representative selection has 
been made, it is evident that the work of the conference resulted in 
the establishment of the House contentions at nearly every essential 
point, the exceptions to such a remark being found in two main par- 
ticulars 

(1) The reduction in the number of reserve banks and their 
limitation to not more than 12 at any time 

(2) The provision that public deposits might or might not be made 
in the reserve banks at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury 

Signing the Act 

Final action of the Senate and House on the conference 
report left only the signing of the measure to complete the 
legislation and make it a law President Wilson actually 
affixed his signature late on the 23rd of December, the measure 
taking effect immediately, although its terms could go into 
actual operation only after the lapse of months had permitted 
the processes of organization provided for m the terms of the 
measure to be carried through to completion It was with 
peculiar gratification that the President signed the new measure, 
recognizing as he undoubtedly did that the adoption of the 
measure in the form that had been given to it by the House — 
substantially the form that it had assumed during the period 
of discussion which had preceded its introduction — ^was a per- 
sonal triumph for himself He did not, however, fail to give 
due recognition to the conspicuous service that had been ren- 
dered by Chairman Glass, addressing to him the letter quoted 
at another point (page 535) Secretary McAdoo also, whose 
relation to the legislation had been so checkered, paid generous 
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homage to the work of Mr Glass, and the recognition of public 
service which' has been granted by the head of the nation was 
only the beginmng of a general burst of applause which became 
national m its scope Many who had opposed the legislation 
from start to fimsh and had done their utmost to defeat it 
now found that it embodied beneficial principles and was in 
the mam heartily to be commended Letters and telegrams 
in great numbers flowed in upon Chairman Glass and their 
language was without exception laudatory and complimentary 
m the highest degree If the congratulatory expressions were 
to be taken as worth even a small fraction of their face value 
it would have been fair to conclude that the financial com- 
munity as a whole was not merely pleased, but overjoyed at 
the adoption of the long-contested enactment But the proof 
of the puddmg was to be found in the eating 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT— RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT 

Certain Questions to be Answered 

The passage of a number of years since the adoption of 
the Federal Reserve Act has undoubtedly raised certain ques- 
tions in many minds, and at recurring intervals Who was 
responsible for the act? Was this measure a success? Did 
President Wilson do right in demandmg and insisting upon 
the adoption of the law which had proved itself so repugnant 
to the commumty as a whole and whose support was found 
only sporadically? The answer to these questions has been 
variously given and various answers can be found in the writ- 
ings of given individuals Public men, and even the rank 
and file of publicists, are prone to change their opimons as 
conditions change and to be greatly influenced by success 
During the first two years of the working of the Federal 
Reserve Law it received but little recognition, although, as 
will later appear, it probably grew slowly in public approbation 
During the years after the entry of the Umted States into the 
European war and during the period of financial disturbances 
which ensued upon the close of the war, the great service of 
the reserve system was unquestioned, and a fulsome type of 
adulation was substituted by many for the bitter partisan 
criticism they had offered in the first instance Still later, the 
measure entered upon an era of complaint and attack through 
which It IS still passing. It is probably fair to say that there 
has been thus far no general, well-considered, or practically 
universal, verdict as to the success or failure of the Federal 
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Reserve Act Mythical statements about the origin and source 
of the measure have been common, and but little careful study 
has been given to it even among those who have professed 
to be most concerned with the sound development of our bank- 
ing system , 

Net Result of Measure 

It IS therefore worth while m concluding the foregoing 
review of the history and origin of the measure to consider 
briefly and in summary form the net outcome of the legisla- 
tion and the extent to which it might fairly be regarded as the 
successful termination of a controversy which had then lasted 
m active form for about two decades Reviewing the history 
of the law, and comparing the various early drafts of the 
measure with the form which it finally assumed, the following 
conclusions seem to be fully warranted, and are considered 
defensible on the strength of the data which have already been 
assembled and presented to the reader 

1 The Federal Reserve Act was finally adopted in sub- 
stantially the general form in which it had been originally 
introduced Changes had been of relatively minor character, 
and in no case had they altered the essential structure or plan 
of the bill, as first drafted for the House Committee 

2 As thus adopted, the Federal Reserve Act embodied the 
most valuable and useful ideas which had been worked out 
during the currency and banking discussion subsequent to 
1893 Prominent among these were the notions of concentra- 
tion of reserves, issue of notes upon the basis of business paper, 
refunding of United States circulation bonds, and establish- 
ment of mutual supervision by the banks of the country To 
these it added new ideas not previously developed, including 
the “regional” idea, the gold settlement system, and others 

3 The act, on the other hand, contained at least nominal 
concessions to some of the unsound or unwise ideas which had 
taken root in American banking politics during the same 
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period Among these are to be mentioned the notion of bank 
notes as a government currency, the power on the part of tlie ’ 
government to mtervene continuously and steadily in the 
operation of banking, and to shape discount rates for class 
reasons, as well as the general effort to establish a still fur- 
ther and more elaborate red-tape control over banking These 
objectionable features had been kept no doubt to a minimum 
and had, too, in many ways beoi robbed of their most dan- 
gerous qualities Nevertheless they were present and, as 
time was to show, were certain to produce the unfavorable 
results to which their inherent nature had to give rise 

Conclusions as to Origin 

The study of the final product embodied in the Federal 
Reserve Act in comparison with other measures also leads 
undoubtedly to the following conclusions 

1 The Federal Reserve Act was not a copy or derivative 
of any other single bill 

2 It had little or no relationship in principle to the so- 
called Aldrich bill, although it in various places made use 
of the language of the Aldrich bill on matters relating to 
banking technique 

3 It was not derived from, or modeled after, or influenced 
even in the most remote way by other bills or proposals cur- 
rently put forward from private sources, but, on the contrary, 
it was itself the pattern from which a host of imitators sought 
to copy 

4 It was not an ‘‘onginal proposal” in the sense that it 
embodied anything new in regard to b2inking principle, but, 
on the contrary, it was the digested product of elaborate and 
careful study of European banking experience as adapted to 
American necessities and requirements 

5 It was a measure which undoubtedly held out to the 
various banks great opportunities of new profit, since they were 
relieved of unduly burdensome reserve requirements and were 
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in many ways protected against costly and difficult necessities 
growing out of recurring stringency or business difficulty 

6 It offered a great protection to the public by insuring 
against banking suspension and by tendmg to “smooth out,” 
and unify, rates of discount the country over , and it was par- 
ticularly a safeguard to the interests of the agricultural popu- 
lation, since It insured them abundant access to credit for 
marketing under conditions which were certainly reasonable 

7 In addition to these qualities the Federal Reserve Act 
also provided a very great and much needed reform in the 
conduct of the government’s fiscal affairs and furnished a 
means whereby the unnecessarily expensive and disturbing 
Treasury system could be ended 

Authorship of the Act 

The question of the authorship of the Federal Reserve Act 
has been many times referred to during the eight years which 
have passed since its adoption, and it has already become the 
center of a multitude of erroneous statements The author- 
ship of any large piece of work which has engaged the atten- 
tion, first and last, of many minds is always open to some 
doubt and differences of opinion It is, moreover, usually a 
matter about which controversy is ungraceful and should, if 
possible, be avoided In the case of the Federal Reserve Act, 
the issue has a more than ordinary importance because of the 
fact that the real authorship has been variously ascribed to 
members of the so-called “Money Trust,” and by virulent 
anti-Semites like Mr Henry Ford to international groups of 
"Hebrew bankers.” On the oAer hand, the authorship of 
the measure has been ascribed in Congress to various indi- 
viduals who represented defimte political tendencies or sections 
of opinion It IS unquestionably in the interest of historical 
accuracy that a careful statement of the facts in the case should 
be made, with a view to placing on record as definitely as jios- 
sible the circumstances under which the measure originated. 
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In preceding chapters pains have been taken to trace the 
history of the Federal Reserve Act from its initiation to its 
adoption, and it should be plain from the facts and data there 
given what were the several steps by which the measure was 
developed The purpose of the present survey, therefore, is 
merely to draw together some conclusions founded upon the 
general body of detail already supplied and specifically to meet 
certain assertions which have been made in various quarters 
concerning the measure 

In the study of every piece of legislation, which is the out- 
growth of a long period of discussion, "authorship” must be 
considered from two standpoints — ^that of the indirect sources 
or origins of data, and that of the direct or immediate sources 
We may take these two phases of the situation in their 
order 

Mode of Preparing the Bill 

In a foregoing chapter, it has been seen that the prepara- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Act was carried out through a 
companson and careful analysis of a considerable number of 
preceding bills or drafts which had become common property 
dunng the twenty years preceding its preparation, and that 
further elements in it had been derived from a study of for- 
eign bankmg legislation The basic elements or ideas which 
may thus be said to have been common for many years past 
to nearly all measures that dealt with the subject at all may be 
enumerated in skeleton form about as follows 

I Retirement of bond-secured national bank currency and 
substitution of an issue corresponding in volume to 
business requirements 

2. Joint or co-operative assoaation of the banks of the 

country m some type of organization through which 
common action could be obiained 

3. Rediscounting of paper by this common or jomt organi- 

zation for its members. 
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4 Issue of notes by the association in favor either of the 

pubhc or of its member banks, or both. 

5 Jomt inspection or examination of members by the cen- 

tral orgamzation 

6. Holding of government funds and probable performance 
of duties as fiscal agent to some extent by the central 
orgamzation 

7 Participation in or leadership of a home discount market 

As has been stated, practically all of these features were 
found in the principal currency reform or banking reform 
bills of the two decades prior to 1912 Substantially all of 
them appeared in the so-called Aldrich bill which was the 
immediate predecessor of the Federal Reserve Act All of 
them appear in one form or another in the Federal Reserve 
Act In so far as the “authorship” of these facts or ideas was 
derived from earlier bills, it may therefore fairly be said that 
the Federal Reserve Act “drew upon” these earlier measures 
It did not draw upon any one of them more speafically than 
upon any other for its general features, but it drew upon a 
common stock of ideas upon which the authors of previous 
bills had themselves drawn and to which they contributed m 
thar work 


Relation to Aldrich Bill 


Least of all did the Federal Reserve Act draw upon the 
Aldrich bill for its broader concept ^ It has been remarked at 
various places throughout the preceding chapters, and may be 
emphasized at this point, that the underlying thoughts of the 
Aldrich bill were in many respects out of harmony with those 
immediately preceding measures of legislation, and that the 
Glass bill or Federal Reserve Act was a reversion to the more 
direct line of descent from the earher measures that had pre- 
ceded the Aldrich bill This, however, did not prevent the use 


Senator Hanabrough, in a 'letter to the N$w yorh Twits, publiahed 
August 1 8, 1930, gave a critique of the Federal Reserve Act The letter » repro 
duced as Appendix A to this chapter 
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of such features of the Aldrich bill as were considered to be 
desirable or even in various places the use of language drawn 
from or modeled after the language implied in the Aldrich 
bill Whenever it was felt that such language could be used 
to advantage, that use was made of it, because of the fact 
that the Aldrich bill had enlisted the careful attention and 
thought of many preceding students who had labored upon it 
and had here and there produced expressions or phrases which 
seemed well adapted to their purposes At times it was neces- 
sary to insert a “not” before some provision of the Aldrich 
bill which had been taken over, or otherwise to introduce a 
prohibition rather than a permission with reference to some 
banking function, due to a difference in point of view as 
between those who were interested in the Federal Reserve Act 
and those who had framed the Aldrich bill The Aldrich bill 
in many particulars indicated what was sought or desired by 
interests which were considered inimical to the public welfare 
and it was a very substantial service in the framing of the 
Federal Reserve Act because it showed what was to be guarded 
against in sundry important particulars Perhaps this was the 
most effective way in which the Aldrich bill was “used” or 
“drawn upon” in the framing of the Federal Reserve Act 

Use of Technical Provisions 

There was another reason for the use of Aldrich bill lan- 
guage at certain points It had been recognized from the 
beginning that one of the familiar arguments used by some 
figures in the banking world for the purpose of discrediting or 
attacking given bills was to stigmatize them as “amateurish ” 
This amateurishness was usually regarded as applying in mat- 
ters of important detail or technique By using language 
which had been itself employed or vouched for by this banking 
group the charge of amateurishness was largely nulhfied or 
offset — a condition which proved of very material assistance at 
various stages in the course of the development of the Federal 
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Reserve Act Legislators or administrators who had been 
frightened by statements that provisions in the Federal Reserve 
Act were “dangerous,” “loosely drawn,” the work of “news- 
paper men,” and by other methods of the same sort, were 
greatly reassured when shown that, so far as technique was 
concerned, a nice regard had been paid to the provisions of the 
Aldrich bill, which itself was regarded by bankers as the best 
product which they and their expert staff could turn out This 
probably furnishes a sufficient review of the general attitude 
adopted toward the Aldrich bill by the framers of the Federal 
Reserve Act It is worth while, hoT)t'ever, to enumerate in 
detailed form the principal particulars in which the Aldrich 
bill essentially differed from the Federal Reserve Act, and 
from other plans of the same general description. 

Differences of Principle 

1 The Aldrich bill was fundamentally based upon German 
experience, while the Federal Reserve Act was based upon 
British experience primarily and upon the experience of the 
British colonies 

2 The Federal Reserve Act adhered to the American prac- 
tice of refusing a position in our reserves to the note currency 
and of assigning that function entirely to deposit credits with 
the central reserve institution The Aldrich bill followed the 
opposite plan 

3 The Federal Reserve Act endeavored to give to the con- 
stituent member banks a democratic kind of self-government, 
while the Aldrich bill provided for control in proportion to 
capital 

4 The Federal Reserve Act ended the old reserve aty 
deposit system with its “pyramided” reserves The Aldrich 
bill would have retained it save in so far as it might be vdun- 
tanly abandoned 

5 The Federal Reserve Act in its eventual form placed the 
central or head office function of the system in the hJtnds of a 
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Board of presidentially appointed officers, while the Aldrich 
bill, although giving a voice to the government, retamed the 
essential control in the hands of the bank 

6 The Federal Reserve Act located a self-governing head 
office m each of the 12 districts into which the country was 
divided, while the Aldnch bill placed a branch in each of the 
15 districts which it recognized, and established over them a 
central banking institution 

7 The Federal Reserve Act followed a distinct plan of its 
own in connection with clearances and collections, while the 
Aldrich measure simply called for the general exercise of 
clearing functions by the central reserve bank in such way as 
might presumably be established by its management 

Much detail might be afforded concerning the numerous 
differences between the two measures, but all that is sought 
here is to clear up the general question how far in spirit and 
purpose the one measure was a duplicate of the other Broadly 
speaking, it may be stated that no such duplication existed — 
bearing m mind what has already been said of the use made 
of the Aldrich bill in connection with the process of drafting 

Relation to Fowler Bill 

The statement has from time to time been made that the 
Federal Reserve Act was a duplicate of the Fowler bill of 
1910 and Mr Fowler himself, although a very severe critic 
of the Federal Reserve Act, has had this to say 

The first draft of the Federal Reserve Act was made by 

Mr Fowler who introduced the bill on March 29, 1910, and. 

made an extended speech on the measure 

At an earlier point in the present volume extensive com- 
parison has been made between the Fowler bill, the Muhle- 
man measure, and the Aldrich bill and it would seem that no 
repetition of this apalysis need be made at this point About 

^Charles N Fowler, "The U S Reserve Bank, the Fundamental Defects of the 
Federal ^serve System and the Necessary Remedy,” Hamilton Book Co, W&shm^- 
ton, D C, January x, 1922 
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the same may be said with reference to the Fowler measure 
in a general way that has just been said with reference to the 
Aldrich bill, except that, as already stated, the Federal Re- 
serve Act may be regarded as much more nearly a lineal 
descendant of the Fowler bill and other measures than of the 
Aldrich bill On the other hand the Fowler bill lacked, as did 
many of the earlier measures of its author, m technique and 
care of detail and it therefore provided no specific provisions 
which, it was felt, could with advantage be used in the draft- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Act 


Work of P M Warburg 

Many writers and speakeis have ascribed the drafting of 
the Federal Reserve Act largely or wholly to Mr Paul M 
Warburg, then a member of the banking house of Kuhn, Loeb 
and Company and subsequently a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board So far as the present writer knows, Mr War- 
burg has never made any statement regarding the authorship 
of the act from any point of view His relation to it as 
shown by the documents and events of the time was simply 
that of a critic, as shown m the foregoing chapters — ^and a 
critic whose recommendations were not adopted ® 

Senator Owen’s Work 

Senator R L Owen, the chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, has also made various speeches on 
the same subject While some have been made on the floor 
of Congress, the peculiar conditions which surround such 
utterances may have tended somewhat to color them and it is 
probable that his more considered views are to be found in 


« Because of the constant misstatements on this topic Mr Glass, on March 30, 
1915. wrote a letter to the New York World which is reproduced in Appendix B ol 
of justice to Mr Warburg and all concerned What Mr 
is shown by a letter he wrote to Chairman Glass, likfewisc repro 
rf J s^me interest also for the forecasts it contams 

Cf also ante pp 431 43a for Mr Warburg’s earlier views Mr Warburg’s view of 

"hearing” before the Senate BaAmg^* 
mittee, August i, 1914, confidentially printed 
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his legtrlarly published writings Turning to this source for 
information, the following statement is to be found ^ 

During the preceding winter (19 12-13) Hon Carter 
Glass, Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives had made a pre- 

liminary draft which he had submitted to President-elect 
Wilson I was advised that this draft had met with the 
tentative approval of the President Mr Glass gave me a 
copy of this draft and his notes thereon which I have pre- 
served I too made a draft incorporating the principles I had 
advanced in 1908 and these two proposals became the basis 
of discussion in framing the Federal Reserve Bill which 
finally became the Federal Reserve Act 

As to this perhaps the only comment that is necessary is 
to refer the reader back to Chapter XII of the present volume 
in which the history of Senator Owen’s participation in the 
preparation of the act is given in detail as an element in the 
history of the Glass bill The Owen bill (issued after the 
Federal Reserve Act had been placed in Mr Owen’s hands)® 
is printed in the present volume as Appendix VII The sub- 
sequent history of Senator Owen’s relation to the measure, as 
the reader is aware, will be found m the foregoing pages at 
various points. 

Contributions of Colonel House 

Various statements from time to time have been put for- 
ward concermng the aCctive participation of President Wilson 
and of Colonel House in connection with the preparation of 
the Federal Reserve Act In an earlier chapter it was shown 
that the Glass bill had been drafted before President Wilson 
took office, and that the preliminary draft was shown to him 
on December 26, 1912, a final draft being presented to him 
at Trenton toward the end of the following February, the 
measure being indorsed by him as thus finally shaped under 
the leadership of Chairman Glass President Wilson’s serv- 

< Rnbert L Owen, The Federal Reserve Act (19*9), P 74 
» See Chapter XII 
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ice to the country, important and absolutely fundamental as it 
was, had nothing to do with the development of any essential 
features of the measure and his most important effect upon 
its content was seen in the change made for the purpose of 
satisfying the Bryan element in the administration and in 
Congress This statement in no wise underestimates the im- 
portance of President Wilson’s service in connection with the 
adoption of the law — indeed it could never have become an 
act without his steady, persistent, and insistent support of it 
It IS merely a statement that his service did not consist in 
originating the ideas of the measure but in securing their 
adoption As for Colonel House his only relation to the bill 
was found in the various sporadic efforts made by him to 
focus criticism upon it® 


The Citizens’ League 

The National Citizens’ League or its officers have at 
various times been spoken of as originating the Glass bill 


different view, however, is given in the authorized biognphy of Colonel House, 
**The Real Colonel House,” by Arthur D Howden Smith, where it is stated that the 
welfare and content of the Federal Reserve Act was constantly upon ins mind 
Colonel House was in Europe during the time that the act was passing through its 
most critical stages, while, as already seen, the measure had been fully drafted before 
the Wilson administration came into power Mr Smith says on page Z42 

”Now, the Currency Reform bill was the project of the Administration m which 
Colonel House took deepest interest He was not a banker, you will remember But 
for many years he had been studying financial conditions in the United States, and he 
had come to the conclusion long before this that there was something radically wrong 
with existing institutions He had noted the liability of the country at intervals to 
blind, causeless panics, starting in sudden bursts of unreasoning fear, which swept 
all before them He had noted the absence of any concrete financial machinery to be 
put into use to meet such emergencies He had noted the unbalanced distribution of 
banking power and the tendency of the country as a whole to lean on the authority of 
the group of big bankers m the Eastern cities, with the inevitable result of placing in 
the hands of these men practically unlimited power for gfood or ill ” 

On page 143 Mr Smith says 

*‘When Congress met Colonel House went to Washington and held a conference 
with Representative Carter Glass, of Virginia, who was to have charge of the pro 
jected bill in the House, Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, its sponsor m the Senate, and 
Secretanr McAdoo These three men went at the problems presented by the bill in 
very different ways, and each produced suggestions of great value But none of tllem 
^ntrmuted more to it as finally enacted than did the President Indeed, without the 
President s keen brain and helping hand, the measure might well have faS^, or at 
least, gone through m feebler form Never 'was Mr Wilson’s genius for leadership 
more cmarly d^imstrated Colonel House’s part in the transaction was, as custom 
ary with mm, that of bringing opposing views into Ime, preventing disagreements, and 
interpreting advice and criticisms from all classes of men and all parts of the 

coimtrv ** 


imaginative account of President Wilson’s relation to the measure is also inven 
in J P Tumulty’s "Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him” (pp 174^) Mr TuiS“ 
places the conference on the bill on "one of the hottest days in Ju 
occurred, as above noted, in December 


June” It, however, 
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and again as having supported or indorsed the Aldrich bill 
Exactly how far the League had officially committed itself 
to the Aldrich bill has never been established There was a 
prevailing opinion that the leaders m the organization were 
quite definite in their support of that measure, and report 
had it that they had so instructed their subordinates Whether 
this be true or not it is undoubtedly a fact that during 1912 
some elements in the organization had became disposed to 
give up the effort to obtain the original form of the Aldrich 
bill, provided that something more or less satisfactory to them 
could be substituted for it When the Glass sub-committee 
was first reported as having the question of banking reform 
under consideration Professor J Laurence Laughlin, then 
chairman of the executive committee of the Citizens’ League, 
wrote proposing that he be allowed to furnish the committee 
with a bill presumably on behalf of his organization Condi- 
tional upon the acceptance of this bill he thought it probable 
that he could obtain the support of the Citizens’ League and 
of the American Bankers Association for the plan In a 
letter which was written on December 24, 1912, he said in 
part 

What I am trying to do is to get general agreement on a 
bill Glass can approve If Glass’s committee could come 

up to something like this measure . , I am sure we could 

^ put behind it the support of the League, the American 
Bankers Association, and the National Chamber of Com- 
merce Is it not well for Glass to welcome such sup- 

port^’' 

This bill when received by Mr Glass was filed with the 
numerous other bills which had been transmitted to the Com- 
mittee and received the same consideration that was accorded 
to all measures so presented Neither Mr Glass nor the Com- 
mittee ever considered the l idea of accepting this or any other 
bill presented by an outside interest as the basis of their work 

^The Glass bill, as seen in the foregoing chapters, received the support of none 
of these organizations 
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and ncme such was ever used m that way The bill in question 
has never been published as submitted to the Committee It was 
succeeded by various drafts constituting a series of proposals 
which came to the Committee from time to time and were filed 
as in the case of all otliers There was thus at no time any one 
accredited bill before the Committee representing the views 
either of Professor Laughlin or of the Citizens’ League The 
original Citizens’ League bill, filed with the Committee by 
Professor Laughlin, as just explained, was prepared after 
conference with Mr Glass in which the latter in response to 
questions had stated, as he did to every other authorized in- 
quirer,® the main outlines of the scheme upon which the Com- 
mittee’s expert was working, and the bill as originally filed ap- 
parently was intended to put the views of the Citizens’ League 
into a frame or shape sinular to that tentatively favored by 
the Committee and thus to obtain a more favorable hearing 
for them 

Other Contributoss 

As for the multitude of others whose claims to author- 
ship of the Federal Reserve Act have from time to^ time been 
made public very little needs to be said There are many vol- 
umes m which there appears in the preface language to this 
effect “The author had a share in the preparation of the 
Federal Reserve Act and ’did what he could to secure the adop- 
tion of that measure ’’ In all such cases, so far as the present 
writer is advised, the statements thus made are without known 
or recognized foundation, and while it is doubtless true that 
those who have put them forward may have been consulted 
by some one of the legislators at work upon the Federal Re- 

® Professor Laughlin wrote on December i6, 1912 “My whole idea 13 this alter 
seeing him (Mr Glass) last month> I went home to try to work out a plan along 'his 
ideas In reply, Professor Laughlin was advised that “whatever bill may be 
reported will be the result of his (Mr Glasses) own work and analysis He is, how 
ever, anxious to grt all possible sidelights on the situation and wiU undoubtedly study 
your plan attentively along with the others now m his hands ” 
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serve Act, or may in some other indirect way have been war- 
ranted in the statements made, it is a fact borne out by the 
records of the House Banking and Currency Committee, fully 
placed at the disposal of the present author, that no indication 
or trace of the work done by these soi-disant counselors is 
to be found there The truth of the matter is that the con- 
sultations and assistance that were obtained m the preparation 
of the Federal Reserve Act were of an impersonal description, 
the data needed bemg drawn from published sources, existing 
bills, hearings, and other available matter In so far as there 
was any known departure from these methods, the facts have 
been stated from time to time in the foregoing pages The 
act itself owed such merit as it had to the circumstance that 
as many of such sources as possible were consulted and effort 
made to use without any partisan spirit the material made 
available m them Whatever its faults, it was not open to 
the charge of having been drawn en bloc from any special 
interest or of having been furnished by any given group, 
organization, or individual 

Work of Chairman Glass 

• Earlier analysis has shown the character and measure of 
the responsibility to be assigned to the various men who col- 
laborated in the developmoit and adoption of the act It is 
worth while, however, to place on record the views of various 
persons then much m the public eye especially because of the 
later efforts of various legislators and others to take to them- 
selves a responsibility for what in earlier months they either 
shirked or opposed 

President Wilson, to whose firm determination to make 
the Federal Reserve Act a law before the end of the year 1913 
was due the fact that it ever became law at all, wrote to Chair- 
man Glass simultaneously with the adoption of the measure as 
follows 
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Tnt WHiTig Housb 
Washington 

December 23, 1913 

My dear Mr Glass 

May I not express my admiration for the way in which you have 
carried the fight for the currency bill to an extraordinarily successful 
issue I hope and believe that the whole country appreciates the work 
you have done at something like its real value and I rejoice that you 
have so established yourself m its confidence 
With sincere admiration, 

Cordially yours, 

(^Signed) Woodrow Wilson 

Hon Carter Glass, 

House of Representatives 

Secretary McAdoo wrote 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington 

January 12, 1914 

My dear Glass • 

Now that the Federal Reserve Act is law I write again to con- 
gratulate you on the splendid and effective part you had m the formu- 
lation, construction and passage of it I believe no one can speak 
with greater knowledge and authority of the splendid part you have 
had m this notable piece of business In the concluding stages of the 
fight and m the work of the conferees you exhibited m a rare degree 
those qualities of intelligence and statesmanship which brought the 
measure to successful fruition You have made for yourself enduring 
fame, and no one rejoices more in your deserved success nor wishes 
you a longer life of continued usefulness to your country ’and to 
your friends than, 

Yours faithfully and sincerely, 

{Signed) W G McAdoo 

Hon Carter Glass, 

House of Representatives 

f I 

Hon A B Hepburn, the’ chairman of the Currency Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Association, wrote * ' ^ ' 
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f 

Th^ Chase National Bank 
New York 

December 26, 1913 

Hon Carter Glass, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C 
My dear Mr Glass 

I congratulate you upon the successful issue of a long, hard fight 
on the currency question You have from the outset possessed full 
public confidence, everyone has believed that you were working 
earnestly and untiringly to aecomplish good results* Legislation of 
this kind IS always more or less of a compromise, but it is now legisla- 
tion, and as law-abiding citizens it is the duty of everyone to do the 
best he can to make the law^a success, helpful and serviceable to the 
business interests of the country and the citizens generally 

You made a most excellent impression in this city by your speech 
before the Economic Club, and altogether you have won a very enviable 
reputation 

Sincerely yours, 

{Signed) A Barton Hi^pburn 

Value of Federal Reserve Act 

Taken in its true aspect as thus set forth, the question 
whether the Federal Reserve Act was or was not desirable in 
American banking organization must be answered by reference 
to its results From this standpoint, the fact that the measure 
has maintained itself for eight years without any destructive 
modification of its principle seems fairly to indicate that it has 
been regarded as essentially beneficial Probably the majority 
of bankers today would admit that the federal reserve system 
was m principle a permanency, although a large number of 
them would probably add either mentally or orally that further 
modifications in it were still desirable It is, however, clear 
that, in judging of financial legislation, mere popular verdicts 
are not always reliable Indeed, a survey of American bank- 
ing history seems to indicate that whenever a law or system is 
popularly received and accepted, there is good ground for 
thinking that it is open to suspicion The federal reserve sys- 
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tern, therefore, must Be very carefully judged, not only on 
the basis of the contents of the act which created it but also 
from the standpoint which is furnished by a thorough study 
of the actual working of the law Such a study and analysis 
It IS proposed to give in subsequent chapters, but at this point 
It seems necessary to anticipate the later and more detailed 
analysis by noting some essential elements that were developed 
in the course of the administration of the law These should 
be borne in mind by the student of the legislation who has 
followed this review of its early history and who has the 
patience to pursue the subject through the various intricacies 
of administrative ruling and management 

The Federal Reserve Act was nowhere weaker than in its 
conspicuously benefiaal aspects Having been framed from a 
purely independent standpoint, without reference to the vari- 
ous conflicting interests and with but little concession to them, 
on the whole, the Federal Reserve Act was undoubtedly far in 
advance of the banking practice or the banking knowledge of 
the community at the time it became law It was therefore 
subject to the danger of misunderstanding and misapplication 
from which all such laws must suffer Thus, for example, the 
attempt to define and put into effect the strict requirements of 
the legislation with reference to eligible paper was at an early 
date m the history of the system to be found a matter of the 
utmost difficulty, not because of the lack of transactions of the 
kinds contemplated, but simply because of the failure on the 
part of the rank and file of customers to understand the desir- 
abihty of compliance with these reqmrements So, too, when 
the rate policy of the federal reserve system came to be sub- 
jected to criticism and analysis, it was obvious from the first 
that there was no general public opimon that could be relied 
upon to furnish a check or test of the poliaes inaugurated by 
the Federal Reserve Board Being in advance of the prevail- 
ing banking opinion and practice, in the United States, the act 
faced the great danger of being applied in an academic or 
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idealistic way that would prevent it from rendering its great- 
est use, or that of being applied by men who had no S)nnpathy 
widi it and who sought to distort its provisions, remoulding 
them to conform with prevailing banking practice, or securing 
amendments from Congress designed to permit such changes 
to occur The act, in fact, suffered from both these elements of 
danger, although from neither in the full force and effect that 
might have been expected It has not attained the objects 
which were in the minds of its framers but, on the other hand, 
it has succeeded in greatly improving banking methods at 
many points Since no human institution is ever perfectly 
successful, it may perhaps be said that the Federal Reserve 
Act has been a success in the sense that it has not only ren- 
dered actual service in a practical way, but has in some meas- 
ure improved the general position of banking and of banking 
method in this country 

Failure to Wm Support 

One final point is worthy of comment in closing this his- 
tory The Federal Reserve Act has been a success in‘ the 
limited sense already indicated above, but it has certainly 
failed to make for itself a definite place in popular opimon 
and support Cut off, as it naturally is, by the terms under 
which it exists, from direct contact with the borrowing public, 
it has always been difficult for the system to make plain the 
true nature of its motives or objects, and to get from the 
rank and file of the public free and intelligent criticism or a 
sincere approval and support of its efforts This is always a 
very serious handicap for any human institution Sincere and 
unbiased criticism is seldom to be had from those who are 
directly interested in the operation of any finanaal organiza- 
tion, and can be secured only through the building up of a 
wide public opinion on the part of the community as a whole 
It IS not to be denied that there has been a beginning in the 
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evolution of such an opiiuon, but that evolution has been slow 
and there is reason for some question as to the length of time 
that will be required, should the act continue substantially 
in its present form, before there can be considered to exist a 
well-developed and reliable financial sentiment to which appeal 
can be made on doubtful points 

It is this perhaps more than any other factor that has kept 
the system constantly open to the menace of what is called 
"politics ” 


APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER XXII 

Letter from Former Senator Hansbrough to the New York 
Times Giving Credit for Reserve Act 

To the Editor of the New York Times 

In the interest of truth and as a matter of juslice toward a much- 
maligned Administration, I feel it a duty to give the facts in r^ard 
to the movement which led to enactment of the national reserve law 
Notvnthstanding the antipathy of party-first Republicans to that 
measure, a leading paper, bhndly attached to Mr Harding and reac- 
tionary politics, recentiy said that this beneficent piece of legislation 
originated with the Aldrich Monetary Commission of 1908-12 With- 
out any desire to take credit to myself, the record will show that 
the framework of the Monetary Commission’s bill was introduced by 
me in 1907 

And I do not forget the attitude of bankers and Republican 
Senators in regard to it I was laughed at and guyed by my party 
colleagues, who scouted the idea of “the Government going into the 
banking business,” for this would be the effect of my bill, they declared 
Moreover, out of fully a thousand letters t received from bankers on 
the subject, according to my present recollection, only one, written by 
A Seligman of New York, commended my course 

Senator Aldrich himself, who was Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, of which I also was a member, was particularly facetious in 
his aUusions to the bill and its fate It would "make good pigeonhole 
limng," he said to me 

To my very great surprise, however, within a year thereafter Mr 
Aldrich secured authonty from Congress and put through afi initi^ 
appropriation for a monetary commission composed of certaUi Sen- 
ators, Representatives and financiers The Commissioners, with 
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Aldnch as their Chairman^ entered upon elaborate plans, traveled 
in Europe for several months and on their return held extended hear- 
ings, with the result that m 1911, I think it was, a bill was brought 
in for a reserve bank system which was entirely to the liking of the 
bankers 

The measure did not go to the pigeonhole, but to the Senate 
calendar, where it awaited a favorable opportunity for consideration 
It was still inchoate when Mr. Wilson was elected in 1912 

Fortunately for this country of panics, the first important step 
of the Wilson Administration in 1913 was the enactment of the 
national reserve law, but it is as unlike the Monetary Commission’s bill 
as the latter was unlike my own feeble effort in that direction Nor 
was the present law at first to the liking of the bankers, as a class 
The reasons for their dislike are obvious In time, however, also for 
obvious reasons, quite a number of them gave it sanction 

The historical facts stated above are susceptible of proof by any one 
who chooses to consult the Senate files I am prompted in making 
this statement by the bald inconsistency of the Republicans of today 
who criticise the law and yet claim credit for it 

No such distortion of issues would have been tolerated by Nelson 
W Aldrich, who was a fearless leader Were he alive he would coura- 
geously point out to the molasses-candy candidate of the Republicans 
that nothing is to be gained by attempting to confuse the real issues 
From my long acquaintance with the late Rhode Island Senator, 
I have no doubt he would boldly charge the Democrats with respon- 
sibility for a law which was not in the interest of ‘^substantial pros- 
perity^’ And substantial prosperity, in the estimation of my old and 
greatl> admired colleague, was not to be attained if it could not conic 
through the banks, h\ the banks and for the banks This was his atti- 
tude throughout his long and distinguished career m the Senate He 
saw no disaster m policies which openly acknowledged the superior 
rights of capital as a first consideration It was not his habit to wait 
until after election to show his hand 

With Aldnch as the leader of the Senate there would be no “Lodge 
reservations” to confuse the public mind m the hope of getting votes 
Whatever suited the kind of prosperity he belie\ed in, he would be 
for It, with malice toward none and without a qualm 

In other words, Aldrich would be against the existing national 
reserve law and the League of Nations, but his opposition would be 
devoid of h>pocrisy 

Henry C Hansbrough. 


Lakeville, Conn, Aug 14, 1920 
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APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER XXII 

Chairman Glasses Letter to New York World’'* 

Lynchburg, Va , March 30, 1915. 

To the Editor of the World 
New York 

Sir 

I am altogether disposed to concur in your estimate of Mr Paul 
M Warburg as '^the ablest scientific banker in the United States ” 
For this reason I was among those who first urged the President to 
make Mr Warburg a member of the Federal Reserve Board 

I also concur generally in the statement of facts contained in your 
leading editorial of March 27th and the deductions therefrom Hence 
I think It is a pity that you should have marred the conclusiveness of 
such an excellent article by asserting that Mr Warburg ''had more 
to do with the actual drafting of the Federal Reserve law than any 
other man, either in Congress or out of Congress ” There never 
was a more flagrant misstatement of fact Mr Warburg did not 
draft a sentence of the law He was in Europe when the bill was 
being prepared and wrote an adverse criticism of some features of 
the measure from abroad 

Upon Mr Warburg's return from Europe he was several times 
brought into conference upon certain major problems urged by him, 
such as (i) "piping” the twelve regional banks into three central 
banks, (2) establishing a system of "domestic acceptances” and (3) 
permitting federal reserve notes to be used as reserve by member- 
banks If you will examine the statute you will find that not one of 
these provisions is in it The Senate adopted two of them, but the 
House threw them out in conference 

This utterly erroneous statement m your editorial of Saturday is 
only comparable to an assertion made some. time ago by Mr Harvey 
in the North American Review to the effect that the House currency 
bill was "so radically changed by the Senate as to bear little resem- 
blance to the law as enacted ” Such a declaration betrays indefensible 
Ignorance It is based upon the fact that the Senate made various 
changes of phraseology m the House bill and some very radical 
alterations of its essentials , but had Mr Harvey troubled himself to 
pursue the course of legislation he would have seen that the House 
conferees restored every single important feature of the House bill 
and discarded every fundamental change made by the Senate 


* See footnote, page 530 
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In presenting the conference report to the House I directed atten- 
tion in detail to the work of the conference committee, showing that 
the integrity of the House bill had been absolutely preserved in every 
single fundamental feature, and in the other chamber Senator Owen 
made a similar statement 

Respectfully, 

Carter Glass 


Mr Warburg's Letter to Chairman Glass 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co 
William and Pine Streets, 

New York, December 23rd, 1913 

Dear Mr Glass 

Permit me to congratulate you upon having successfully brought 
to an end the very onerous task of perfecting the currency law, and 
steering it through the many cliffs 

While my heart bleeds at many things that went into the Bill, and 
at many things that were left out, I rejoice at the many good featuies 
that, after all, the law will contain There cannot be any doubt but 
that the perfection of this legislation means a new era in the history 
of banking m the United States The fundamental thoughts, for the 
victory of which some of us have worked for so many years, have 
won out That is to say, from now on we shall witness the gradual 
elimination of the bond secured currency, of scattered reserves, of 
immobilized commercial paper, and of pyramiding of call loans on 
the stock exchange Where we differ it is in most cases a question 
of degrees Whether concentration has gone far enough with eight 
Federal Reserve Banks, whether reserves will be sufficiently con- 
solidated by lodging a portion m the hands of the member banks, and 
by not permitting the notes to be counted as reserves, whether 
$25,000,000 annually is a large enough amount for reducing the 
inelastic national bank currency, whether ninety or a hundred and 
eighty days is the right maturity for paper to be rediscounted, all 
these are questions not of principle, but, as stated, of degree 

As long as this legislation was a question for discussion, it was 
incumbent upon all of us to offer the freest criticism, and to try to 
be helpful within the limits of our abilities' Now ihat, for the time 
being at least, the discussion is closed, and the law will go into effect, 
there remains only one thing for us to do, and that is for each of us 
to do the best he can to give it the fairest and fullest test If, after 
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a few years of actual experience, it should be shown that the business 
community was wrong in its suggestions and in its apprehensions, we 
shall be satisfied, if it should be shown that we were right, I believe 
that the country at large and its representatives at Washington will 
then be perfectly willing to amend the law By that time a great 
many things which to-day are questions of theory will have become 
hard facts, and everybody will be able to judge from actual experience 
In this, I am sure, we both feel alike, because from the various talks 
that it was my privilege of having with you, I am more than confident 
that, if you could have had things entirely your own way, the law 
would look differently m many respects It is only natural that, in 
a matter where so many minds had to agree, concessions and com- 
promises were necessary, and I suppose we shall have to be satisfied 
with having been able to make so substantial a step in advance I 
sincerely hope, however, that a conservative Federal Reserve Board 
will see to it that the instrument now created will not be overtaxed 
As it has been enacted, the law will provide for an emergency 
organization, which will be safe, if conservatively managed, and which 
will, very gradually only, lead toward substantial fluidity of credit by 
the creation of discount markets 

It IS earnestly to be hoped that, if it should prove impossible to 
reach this latter aim in the immediate future, the future board will 
not overheat the boilers up to a danger point by trying to make this 
craft perform duties which now may be beyond its power, but rather, 
after a fair and conservative test, do the necessary work of perfect- 
ing the construction 

Meanwhile you are entitled to the thanks of the Nation for the 
hard, conscientious and able work that you have done, and per- 
sonally I want to add my sincere appreciation for having been per- 
mitted to counsel with you so frankly and frequently 

With assurances of highest esteem, and with best wishes, I beg 
to remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

{Signed) Paul M Warburg 
Hon Carter Glass, Chairman, 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C« 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 
Plan of Organization 

The Federal Reserve Act had 'wisely conunitted to a small 
body of men the duty of studying and prepanng for the 
organization of the federal reserve system prior to the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board This feature had been 
included in the measure from the very outset It was part of 
the onginal conception of the system that the mechanism 
should be turned over to those who were to operate it, as a 
going concern, or practically that Experience showed that 
there were inevitably mistakes in presidential appointments 
and that men could much more easily be held to responsibility 
for something that had been entrusted to them than for some- 
thing which they were called upon to establish or to create 
So, in spite of subtle and persistent opposition, at many 
points and on various occasions, the provision for an Organiza- 
tion Committee to consist of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency had been retained in the bill — a deasion whose wisdom, 
though often doubted and at times doubtful, was amply vm- 
diwted by subsequent events. This committee had now to be 
called into existence 

Secretary McAdoo’s Analysis 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo recognized the seri- 
ousness of the duty thus laid upon him He viewed the pro^ 
lem aS' consisting of four distinct parts or elements, each more 
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or less separate from the others (i) the division of the 
country into banking distncts, (2) the organization of the 
reserve banks in the several districts, (3) the choice and 
organization of the Federal Reserve Board, and (4) the defi- 
nite opening and establishnient of the banks Of these four 
divisions or branches of the work, the first two were distinctly 
the duties of the Organization Committee, while the thud 
and fourth were at least in large measure organization func- 
tions in which two members of the Committee, by virtue pf 
their ex-officio membership of the Board itself, would play a 
large part Of these separate elements, the outlining of the 
district was, of course, the first, while preparation for the 
organization of the banks themselves was nearly as urgent if 
the institutions were to be set on foot without delay. 


Division of Labor 

# 

After due consideration it was determined to take in hand 
for immediate attention the problem of districting 'and to turn 
over .to an organization of technical experts the plans for 
internal bank organization ^ Using the funds which Congress 
had provided, it was planned to make an extensive tour of the 
country for the purpose of taking testimony regarding the 
proper distnct division of the country and for the further pur- 


* Secretary S^doo accordingly early in January, 19x4, appomtedi the author 
cnaiman of ttus Committee of Financial Experts (the Preliminary Organization Com 
mtttcc M called) at^ requested him to form the Committee itself He did sO, Bclectina 
following members Joseph A Broderick, then a member of the State Banking 
pt^nty on^bank reporting and examination, O How 
ard Wdfe, then S^retary of the Clearing House Committee of the American Bankers 
auAority on cleanng and collectipna, Kdmund D Fiahisr, 
Deputy Cd^tToller of New Y4rk, a well known expert on commercial and investment 
paper and tniat company operations Ralph Dawson, of the Guaranty Truet Company 
ex^ange expert Andrew H Benton, of the film of 
“ MitdieU, Peat and Compahy ^untants, waa alao a member 

With thae were later asacxiated Meaara Harry E Ward and C C Robfauon of 

** •^wo'opmoat Of an a^untine 
Committee s work was 3 report which was later distributed 
oLif confidential document to all directors of reserve banks, and became, as wiU be 
seen, the basis of reserve bank organization ^ 

V assigned to Ae author mdmdually the duty of preparing a 
careful analysis and digest of evidence which should afford 
® ^ork At the various hearings stenographic reports 
^ tbe varies briefs^ and 

wwe ai ® cimclusions drawn therefrom 

district hnet ^ ^ ^ ® * ** drawing the 
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pose of testing and appraising the general drift of banking 
opinion throughout the nation as a whole 

Opinion on the part of the banking and financial com- 
munity was certainly hostile, if anything more threatening, 
from day to day The bankers in many cases feared results 
from the new act which there was little or no reason to antici- 
pate, believing as some did that the autocratic methods 
employed in passing the bill would be repeated and perhaps 
aggravated as the new system was put gradually into opera- 
tion. There was a dread of government interference in the 
abstract, which, coupled with the recognition that far greater 
power to check abuses now resided in the hands of the adminis- 
tration, made some feel that they would perhaps do better to 
surrender their charters and reorgamze under state law 

This attitude on the part of the bankers unquestionably 
affected the attitude of the administration It had accom- 
plished the unexpected — some would have said, the impos- 
sible — ^in securing the passage of the act But now it began 
to fear that the rewards of its victory might be snatched 
from it Corroding influences of various kinds are always at 
work in every victorious pohtical party There are debts to be 
paid, enemies to be punished, possible friends to be conciliated, 
and the ground to be laid for the next campaign 

All these influences began to operate upon the Democratic 
party from the moment of its election to office in 1912, and 
flienceforward inevitable results of this state of things were 
seen throughout the entire history of the federal reserve organ- 
ization process which lasted through the year 1914 

Fabian Policy Adopted 

For the immediate moment, that phase of the problem 
of organization presented to the President was held in abey- 
ance It was necessary that the Organization Committee which 
had been provided for by law should undertake work and 
carry it through as nearly as possible to success before the 
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President should himself be called upon for further action 
He had, therefore, an indefinite period (whose length no one 
could precisely foreshadow but which, it was early seen, prob- 
ably could nor be less than four or five months) within which . 
to survey the whole field and reach his conclusions During the 
purely introductory period of organization little could be done 
It was admitted that selection of the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board prior to the completion of districting was unde- 
sirable. Accordingly there was a practically conscious deter- 
mination on the part of the President and his advisers to deal 
with the different questions successively and to proceed on a 
somewhat empirical basis First of all, let the districting be 
completed, then let discussion with Cofigress relative to the 
membership of the Federal Reserve Board ensue, then let the 
details of bank organization be taken up for determination 
This method undoubtedly had its advantages, although it 
entailed lengthy delay No human mind could have foreseen 
the coming on of the war even a short time before its actual 
outbreak Had that been possible, a different point of view 
might have been adopted with the purpose of hastening 
organization As it stood, the process of organization occu- 
pied fully nine months, but might have been accomplished in 
one-half of that time without, perliaps, any serious difficulty 
The general decision to adopt the longer policy proved dan- 
gerous, almost disastrous, as events demonstrated, although, 
as already noted, through no fault of the President and only as 
a consequence of conditions far beyond his control. 

Effect of the Outbreak of the War 

It IS a subject of speculation how far the President would 
have succeeded in carrying through his plans for the organiza- 
tion of the federal reserve system had not the outbreak of 
the war come just when he was in the midst of the process of 
putting the act into effect Undoubtedly the advent of the 
war had many very serious and fdr-reaching' consequences in 
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the early organization of the reserve system even though they 
were more or less obscured at the time Of these, perhaps the 
first and most important was the influence exerted by the war 
in stilling the opposition to the system It had been threatened 
at the time the act was adopted that many banks would retire 
from the national system, give up their charters, and pass 
under the jurisdiction of the states This prediction had not 
been fulfilled, but on the contrary the tentative organization of 
the reserve banks was completed in the late spring, without 
more than a handful of withdrawals It may be questioned, 
however, whether a much greater degree of opposition and 
recalcitrance would not have developed a little later As things 
finally stood, the work done by the Organization Committee 
in districting the country was exceedingly unsatisfactory It 
was announced early in April, as will later be seen, and the 
question immediately arose whether modifications could be 
obtained, and, if not, whether banks would consent to paying 
in the capital and surplus necessary to become full-fledged 
members of the new system There is at least room for con- 
siderable doubt whether, if the more obvious defects in dis- 
tricting had not been corrected, many banks would actually 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to enter the system 
Had there been any considerable number of withdrawals, the 
problem of organization might have been quite different, and 
in many respects much more serious than it was First of all, 
therefore, the effect of the war was to render the opening of 
the system considerably easier than it might otherwise have 
been 

Hasty Relief Measures 

The effect of the war, however, in another way imTpaired 
the prospects of the federal reserve system and rendered organ- 
ization more difficult The attention of the administration 
was diverted from the task of careful long-term organization 
of the banking machinery and was immediately directed, to 
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hasty measures of relief Such measures were rendered neces- 
sary upon the sudden outbreak of the war, by the fact that, 
as will shortly be seen, the organization of the federal reserve 
system had been so greatly delayed as to make it impossible 
to get the new mechanism into working order in time to be 
of early service With prompt measures of relief in operation, 
it was not unnatural for those who had opposed the organiza- 
tion of the federal reserve system, to point to the success 
already obtained by these measures and to suggest that they 
were accomplishing quite all that was needed It was there- 
fore, in this view of the case, sufficient merely to continue the 
temporary relief plans that had been inaugurated and to trust 
to them for at least semi-permanent benefit That this point 
of view infected members of the administration, even of the 
Treasury Department, is probably true It certainly infected 
large numbers of the banking community who were ready to 
doubt the expediency of the Federal Reserve Act at all times, 
and m many ways made actual progress toward real instal- 
lation of the reserve system extremely difficult 

Effect on Currency Situation 

The effect of the wdr and the relief measures adopted at 
the outset also impeded reserve bank success in another way 
As will presently be seen, the plan immediately adopted by 
Congress was to amend die Aldrich- Vreeland Law, thereby 
callmg into effect a measure which had depended upon issues 
of currency for its operation These issues took place on an 
unprecedented scale and the result was to bring about an in- 
flated condition m banking which rendered the task of getting 
an actual grasp upon the credit situation very difficult It also 
tended to prevent the reserve banks from receiving business 
for a good while and made the underlying problem of credit 
reorganization considerably more serious than might other- 
wise have been expected This influence upon the situation 
diminished in importance as the months went by and as the 
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United States began to be relied upon more and more by 
foreign countries as a source from which to draw supplies 
which were paid for either in money or m securities, since the 
belligerents were not able to ship goods, being obliged to re- 
tain the bulk of their products at home for their own use The 
reserve system was, however, during its early days constantly 
confronted with the argument, both from within and without 
Its own ranks, that given action was undesirable so long as 
the Aldrich- Vreeland currency was outstanding in the amounts 
referred to at the time Postponement was usually insisted 
upon pending the time when banking conditions should alter 
automatically through the retirement of this emergency cur- 
rency 

Congressional Situation 

The war and the attendant conditions also aggravated the 
congressional situation in its political aspects Given a normal 
period of months within which to put the reserve system into 
operation, the transaction should have been attended with hut 
httle difficulty except that which was naturally involved in so 
large a transaction The case was different when the question 
was raised concerning specially troublesome conditions said 
to grow out of the war and for which relief through federal 
reserve action was asked Thus early m the autumn of 1914 
and before the new system had been fairly launched, strong 
pressure was brought to bear upon it to take some action that 
would buoy up the pnce of cotton Not only was too much 
expected of the system, but, in the hurry and controversy 
attendant upon the making of many large decisions, unwise 
precedents were established and actions taken that not bnl}' 
caused immediate trouble but returned later to plague those 
who would gladly have undone them when sober reflection 
had shown the real significance of what had been determined 
upon Moreover, much valuable time was lost in discussion 
of temporary hand-to-mouth relief “propositions,” often 
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thrown aside after careful analysis had shown then futility, 
but serving none the less to defer wise action In this connec- 
tion should be noted, too, the subtle effect of war in leading 
administrators to underestimate the importance of financial 
decisions and to regard action of every kind as subordinate to 
the shaping of American policy with a view to foreign rela- 
tions This may have been amply justified as a practical mat- 
ter, but its effect upon the reserve system was none tlie less 
profound, and is none the less deserving of definite recognition 
among problems of organization which presented themselves 
to the Wilson administration, and to the Secretary of the 
Treasury under it 

Effect of Prompt Action 

Had the “Fabian” policy already outlined not been resorted 
to and had provision been made for prompt selection of the 
Federal Reserve Board so soon as the district lines had been 
drawn, the initial organization of the Federal Reserve Board 
and of the banks under it might easily enough have been com- 
pleted six months before the actual date of opening In that 
event the system would have been ready for service contem- 
poraneously with the outbreak of the European war and would 
have begun to function immediately That this service 
performed at a critical moment would have been of inesti- 
mable value to the country and would correspondingly have 
strengthened the reserve system in the minds of the public, 
there can be no good reason to doubt The system would have 
begun work under entirely different auspices, to say nothing 
of the hold that it would have acquired on the credit situation 
had the banking community looked to it instead of to the 
Comptroller of the Currency for the new notes necessary to 
meet the emergency caused by the sudden outbreak of the war 
Great Britain’s immediate demand for a settlement in gold 
of those outstanding obligations which at' every summer season 
were being carried by British banks pending the receipt 6f the 
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large autumn exports of agricultural staples which the United 
States used for the settlement of its indebtedness, complicated 
matters This, however, as already remarked, although the 
result of the deliberate policy of delay which had grown up 
in consequence of recognition of the real difficulties of die 
problem of organization, could not have been foreseen, and 
when precious weeks had been wasted, partly in executive 
postponement and deliberation, partly in congressional negotia- 
tion as regards nominations, the advent of the war surprised 
the nation and rendered prompt action practically out of the 
question until the immediate emergency could be met and 
disposed of 

Problems of Board Organization 

The delay which had thus been incurred as a result of a 
combination of circumstajices had its own effect in rendering 
the problem of organization more difficult from the standpoint 
of the Federal Reserve Board itself As already noted, the 
process of organization was complex, being committed to no 
less than three distinct agencies — ^the President, the Organiza- 
tion Committee, and the Board The Board itself, coming into 
office much later than had been expected, might have hastened 
action with regard to its share of the process of organization 

Character of Appointments 

From the very outset of the federal reserve system, the 
question had to be faced whether appointments to places in the 
system should be made on a political basis or not In some 
ways this was perhaps the most serious “orgamzation ques- 
tion” that confronted the President and his administration 
It affected, first of all, the appointment of the Board and the 
subordinate staff of that organization, the boards of directors 
of the reserve banks in so far as these were to be named by 
the Federal Reserve Board itself , and in some measure at least 
the personnel or staff of the federal reserve banks themselves 
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It IS probably well at this early point m the survey of the 
federal reserve organization, to make the broad general state- 
ment that during the first eight years of the operation of the 
system political influence in the ordinary sense of the term was 
held to a minimum in the making of appointments of any of 
these classes How far it atfected the original selection of the 
members of the Board itself is a serious question of judgment 
of which more will be said later Subsequent appointments to 
the Board were not wholly free of political taint in every case, 
but they were seldom used as mere pawns in the political game 
The Federal Reserve Board itself was at all times scrupulously 
careful not to be guided, in the selection of its subordinates, 
by recommendations of members of Congress either for or 
against given men and to take no account of their political 
affiliations 

In the first choices that were made by the Federal Reserve 
Board for directors of the federal reserve banks, it is probable 
that political influences in the narrow sense played as small a 
part as they could be expected to play in any such organization 
A final census or survey of the choices showed that there were 
fully as many Republicans as there were Democrats m the li^t 
As for the staflE of the several federal reserve banks, the choice 
of the men was wholly m the hands of the local boards of 
directors, and while probably some influence could have been 
exerted by the Federal Reserve Board or by the administration 
in favor of given individuals, the present writer knows of no 
case of the kind and does not beheve that appointments were 
ever made m that way That this on the whole has been a 
remarkable record, few who are familiar with the history of 
American pohtics will dispute The political taint or blemish 
which crept into some of the appointments to the Federal 
Reserve Board was the result of conditions which developed 
at a later date and did not affect the early membership of that 
organization It should be added that, even after the onslaught 
of Congress in 1921—1922, the Board continued with its mem- 
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bership substantially unaffected by political considerations of 
the grosser sort and that even those members of the orgamza- 
tion whose choice had been to some extent colored by politics 
were never, during the eight years here under consideration, 
able or perhaps disposed to pay political debts with appoint- 
ments, or otherwise to carry out the wishes of executive or 
administration leaders 

This satisfactory condition of affairs was not reached by 
the Wilson administration without a very strenuous effort 
From the beginning rich “pickings” were recognized by 
politicians as existing in the federal reserve system, and multi- 
tudinous applications for “places” not only m the Board and 
its staff but in the banks and practically ‘throughout the system 
were received It was to the credit of the admimstration that 
it yielded so little to this heavy pressure and maintained prac- 
tically from the beginning the view that the federal reserve 
system was to be regarded as absolutely immtme to political 
preference or favoritism — ^a thing wholly isolated and apart 
from the usual considerations affecting appointments That 
any such result could have been even approximately attained 
without the exertion of an iron determination ’on the part of 
President Wilson need not be questioned, and corresponding 
credit should be given to JSdr Wilson for thus solving by the 
plan of rigid self-denial what might otherwise have been one 
of the greatest problems and at the same time the greatest of 
all evils m the organization of a banking system — ^the presence 
of politicians or pohtical hangers-on 

Anger of Politicians 

This attitude, however, had not been assumed without 
arousing the anger of politicians Their attitude was promptly 
evident in various speeches and outgivings as well as in 
attempts to embarrass the administration m various ways 
Even within the very first few weeks after the organization 
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of the Board had been set up, there came to it memoranda and 
letters from pohtiaans hinting at the desirability of conces- 
sions in appointments under penalties to be suffered and to be 
expected when the Board’s annual appropriations came before 
Congress for adoption Those who wrote in this manner had 
overlooked the fact that the Federal Reserve Act had carried 
an inconspicuous provision authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Board to obtain the necessary money for its expenses by assess- 
ing the federal reserve banks The object of this provision 
had been to render the Board wholly independent of Congress 
and, so far as possible, of the administration Sad experience 
had m the past shown the unfortunate character of conditions 
which existed when admimstrative officers were obliged to buy 
from Congress the funds they needed for legitimate activities 
by making appointments and otherwise doing the will of 
pohtical managers It may be doubted whether Congress or 
the administration had recognized the importance of this pro- 
vision and the significance of the independence that it might 
bestow upon the Board, but it served an excellent purpose in 
the early years of the system by enabling the Board to with- 
stand much of the pressure both from Cotigress and the 
executive branch of the government to do things which it was 
able to refuse but to which m other circumstances it might have 
had to jneld Realization by Congress that this most familiar 
type of coercion could not be successfully employed with the 
federal reserve system did not lender that organization more 
popular and almost from the very outset it seemed to be sure 
of the dislike if not the positive hostility of legislative man- 
agers How far this hostility was to go and what effect it was 
to ’have remained to be seen Meanwhile the administration 
had done what it could m keeping its hands for the most part 
strictly off the development of the new mechanism, while Con- 
gress was obliged likewise to keep its hands off whether it 
would or not 
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Complex Problem of Organization 

Any retrospect of the year 1914 must lead to the conclusion 
that the problem of the federal reserve system’s organization 
was one of extraordinary complexity The influences center- 
ing around the choice of the Board members and the la3nng 
out of the districts, the growth of banking friction and hos- 
tility, the long delays and postponements of the administration . 
in bringing matters to a climax, and finally the complicating 
and wholly unexpected advent of the European war, all made 
the process of organization a matter of almost unprecedented 
difficulty As has already been remarked, no one could have 
foreseen the course of events of the year 1914 even in the 
dimmest way, but, if he could, he might well have questioned 
the expediency of attempting to install (as one public man put 
It) an entirely new set of financial machinery in tlie ship of 
state while so far from port He would probably have pre- 
ferred the postponement of the entire matter until at least some 
light could have broken through the financial clouds which 
rolled up with the advent of the war, even though the necessity 
of some emergency means of relief had been obvious The 
misfortune of the situation was the failure to organize the 
federal reserve system without delay, the good fortune, that 
there was courage enough to continue its organization even 
after difficulties had presented themselves 

Taking the situation all in all as it developed in 1914, the 
conclusion may well be reached that the situation was coura- 
geously and firmly met by the administration of President 
Wilson and that the reorganization of our banking system 
proceeded steadily and consistently This conclusion does not 
imply that no mistakes were made or even that errors of judg- 
ment were not very frequent As a matter of fact, they were 
numerous and serious, largely owing to the complexity of the 
questions to be dealt with but partly to the disposition to tem- 
porize and compromise which had begun to lessen the vigor 
and determination that had characterized the Wilson policy 
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from the date when the Federal Reserve Act had first been 
resolved upon The course of events during the year 1914 is 
highly instructive and throws a bright light not merely upon 
the working of the Federal Reserve Act itself but upon many 
phases of American politics and government Of these some 
of the most important will be reviewed m the following pages 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 

Problem of District Adjustment 

As was unavoidably the case, the very first work to be 
undertaken, in the process of putting the new system on foot, 
was a task which implied knowledge of and sympathy with 
the underlying principles of the new act, but which was to 
be performed by men of whom a majority at least, had little 
or none of either 

Nothing had aroused such scorn and ndicule, nothing had 
been so fiercely fought in Congress, nothing had so generally 
been pronounced impossible, as the division of the country 
into several banking districts in each of which there should be 
a separate and independent institution On no point had there 
been sharper controversy than as to the issue whether banks 
should be four, eight, twelve, or some other number Yet this 
politically contested issue, and the much more difficult problem 
how to construct the several banking districts, were now to 
be qmckly disposed of by a committee which had scant time 
for theoretical inquiry or practical observation 

A Unique Question 

The problem itself was a very interesting question in cen- 
tral banking Nothing quite like it had ever before been 
presented Study of European central banking experience 
indicates that these central banks have usually developed by 
an evolutionary process Starting as ordinary commercial 
institutions, they have extended their scope and influence, and 
have gradually built up a control over the financial markets 

S6i 
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of the nations in which they happened to be situated A 
cursory survey of European experience showed, of course, 
that nowhere was there a central bank whose scope of influence 
was such as to compare even remotely with the area of the 
United States or with its financial development 

Why, then, was it unreasonable to suppose that an institu- 
tion could be organized in each of several districts in the 
United States which would successfully assume central bank- 
ing powers and duties^ Abstractly none whatever could be 
assigned, and it was just here that the opponents of the Federal 
Reserve Act found themselves embarrassed in their opposition 
What they did not think it wise or tactful to admit, was that 
the United States had long been organized upon central bank- 
ing lines of a sort and that the great banks in a few centers, 
notably in New York, had for a good while felt an ambition 
Eind developed a policy, designed to make central banks of 
themselves That since, in thus developing, the country had 
acqmred a one-sided and largely abnoimal financial organiza- 
tion the complete rectification of it might be a t3q)e of bloodless 
but very painful surgery, was the real basis of their anxiety 

The problem of districting, if fairly approached, would of 
course result in a plan designed to allow for all such existing 
interrelationships so far as reasonably possible But whatever 
was done must also, it was clear, make provision for banking 
districts which would be capable of future growth into organi- 
zations entirely capable of exercising skilfully and effectively 
all needful central banking function's To draw the 'district 
lines in a way that would permit of such organization was the 
first problem of the Corrtmittee 

Characteristics of District 

What, then, were the actually necessary characteristics of 
a central banking district^ This question, although not put in 
that precise form in any of the discussion of the subject, was 
necessarily, in one shape or another, present m the minds of 
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both questioners and witnesses during the hearings Unfortu- 
nately, before the hearings had proceeded very far, it began to 
be gradually thrust into the background and its place began 
to be taken by the question What course is politically wisest, 
and can economic and banking needs be satisfied by the adop- 
tion of a plan bottomed on or controlled by political consider- 
ations^ In other words, the question What division of the 
country will yield the maximum benefit from the banking 
standpoint was soon displaced by the question With what 
minimum attention to economic requirements can political 
necessities be satisfied? 

Nevertheless, the broad abstract question of the qualities 
and limits of central banking districts was not, and could not 
be, wholly thrust aside Perhaps the commonest answer given 
to it by witnesses was seen in the repeated assertion, so posi- 
tively made as to go nearly unchallenged, that such a district 
must be “self-contained ’’ By this was meant that each such 
district must include within its boundaries a variety of seasonal 
demands and a combination of surplus saving, and surplus 
borrowing, regions, sufficient to make it a unit, meeting its 
own reqmrements and as nearly as possible independent of 
others either for fresh funds or for investment opportimities 
Perhaps the most extreme and absurd form of this suggestion 
was afforded by Mr F A Vanderlip, at that time the head 
of a national bank in New York, who recommended the crea- 
tion of what he termed “shoe-string” districts — ^long, thin 
strips running north and south so as to take in many varieties 
of climate, industry, and )nelds It has never been quite clear 
whether this was intended by its author as a grim joke or was 
a suggestion made in serious earnest. 

Observance of Existing Groups 

Another conception of the self-contained district was found 
in the view that, so far as possible, existing financial group- 
ings ought to be observed Hence the suggestion that there 
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be created a single great district comprising the northern and 
eastern states with headquarters at New York Another of 
considerable size would have centered at Chicago and extended 
vaguely westward to the Rocky Mountains A third would 
have comprised the Pacific Coast, while the other five districts 
to make up the minimum would have been carved out here and 
there m the South and Southwest — ^perhaps two being assigned 
to the Paafic Coast The plan would have meant a great 
central bank at New York with seven other satellite banks of 
small capital, practically branches of the greater institution, 
or with possibly two satellites of first rank at Chicago and San 
Francisco, and five of second rank at other points 

There was a third conception of the possible division, much 
more rational than either of these two bizarre schemes As 
has already been seen,^ one of the formidable elements of 
opposition which had had to be met in framing the original 
act, was the demand for a curtailment of the number of banks 
to three or four, and later when this scheme had failed, for 
the “piping together” of several of the banks into independent 
series or umts This latter plan was once more furbished up 
for duty during the hearings According to it, the Committee 
would have selected certain “key points” for headquarters 
banks Between these — ^numbering, say, three — the country 
would have been divided Then, to satisfy the requirements 
of the law and make up the minimum number of eight, two 
or three more institutions would have been established in each 
of the districts so mapped out, and these, while assigned a 
nominal district in each case, would have been so organized 
as to make them, to all intents, mere branches or dependencies 
of the chief banks This scheme was advocated from the 
usual sources and with no little degree of skill In this plan, 
there was less disposition to harp upon the notion of establish- 
ing "self-contained” districts, although one argument strongly 
urged m behalf of this plan was to the effect that it would 


^Book I, Chapter XXI 
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result m the creation of three strong independent (or self- 
dependent) banks 

Local Advertising 

Against these various points of view urged by selfish 
groups, who had at all events a view of banking that was 
broader than mere localism would have supplied, was the 
demand of the various towns and aties of the country which 
saw m the new banking system a means of self-aggrandize- 
ment or self-advertising As the Organization Committee 
pursued its travels, it found the local business and financial 
community in nearly every part of the country organized for 
the purpose of “getting” a federal reserve bank Had the 
twelve institutions permitted by the law been ten times as 
numerous as they were, they would hardly have sufficed to 
supply the demand that thus made itself felt In the West 
and South the notion of a self-contained district gradually 
faded to a mere shadow of its early self, and the local financial 
magnates sought only to prove the metropolitan character of 
their own favorite towns and cities and to establish the feasi- 
bility and desirability of placing a bank at each such point 
Much of the testimony and many of the briefs that were filed 
read like land or travel prospectuses in which the good gifts 
of Providence to the different parts of the country were 
enumerated in the most glowing colors The political aspects 
of the game soon took precedence of other considerations and 
the question became fundamental how to satisfy the greatest 
possible number of the places which were demanding the 
assignment of a bank 

Unessentials Discarded 

^ The hearings held and testimony taken by the Committee, 
however, aided m a considerable degree to clear up various 
doubts and uncertainties which had long existed in the study 
of the districting .problem It was more and more clear, as 
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the work proceeded, that the notion of a self-contained district 
so often urged had relatively little importance Neither could 
the existing financial relationships be assigned a position of 
much significance Were they to be considered as a primary 
matter, the act itself would never have been adopted, while, 
on the other hand, there was m any case nothing m the statute 
to suggest that prevailing financial relationships must be termi- 
nated or altered On the contrary, the act (save for a frac- 
tion of the reserve deposits) left them potentially unaltered 
It grew plain that only *three considerations were to be 
allowed a place of first importance in determining the district- 
ing These were ( i ) sufficiency of resources for, and pres- 
ence of ability adequate to, the organization of a strong bank, 
(2) ease of access from the chief points within the district so 
as to permit promptness in the transmission of funds and 
discount applications, (3) commercial and banking relations 
already established and permitting successful organization to 
occur As concerned the actual drawing of district lines, the 
problem was, of course, more complex In his report to the 
Committee headed by Secretary McAdoo, the author noted the 
following 

Available data relating to the details of the districting might be 
generally divided into the following classes 

(a) That relating to the importance, capital, business, and future 
prospects of the various places represented 

(b) That relating to the clearings and financial transactions of the 
various places, and their relation to other cities with reference to 
banking accounts and reserves earned m other banks 

(c) That relating to the habits and customs of the surrounding 
communities in regard to applications for loans and in regard to the 
distribution of their business between different cities under the present 
banking system 

(d) That relating to railway facilities, times of communication, 
aiid delivery of mail 

(e) That relating to the capitalization of the banks of the section, 
state and national, the amount of their deposits and of their reserves* 
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Character an!) Volume of Local Business 

Relatively little attention need be paid to the evidence with regard 
to the character and volume of local business, or with reference to the 
rapid development of such trade and industry in the past or its prob- 
able future Under the existing banking system competition and the 
general course of trade have mapped out distinct channels within 
which funds are transferred, and have determined the distribution of 
banking capital upon known lines There is nothing in the new act 
to alter this distribution certainly for the present, and there is no 
reason to believe that the mam features of business, its distribution, 
and Its character will be materially altered in the near future They 
will continue about the same under the proposed system as they are 
today The chief difference that will be gradually developed will be 
found in the fact that those who have prime commercial paper to 
dispose of will be able to market it in local reserve centers instead of 
relying upon distant financial centers But inasmuch as the capital 
and reserves of the new banks are to be determined as a percentage of 
existing bank capital, the reserve banks represent a function, to speak 
mathematically, of existing banks They cannot do more for the given 
section in which they are situated than their capital, contributed by 
existing banks, will allow A certain limitation may of course be 
placed upon this statement in that some stock may be sold to the public 
at the discretion of the Organization Committee This, however, will 
be a limited, and doubtless, exceptional, resource, and the consequence 
must be that in order to enlarge the resources of a reserve bank it 
would be necessary to develop those of existing member banks This 
will be done as the wealth of the various centers develops There is, 
therefore, no direct or immediate relationship between the proposed 
reserve bank and the business concerns of a given district which is 
not expressed in the capitalization of the banks of that district 

Question of Clearings 

In like manner, it may be said that the question of clearings is not 
one that is vitally essential to the locating of the new banks Much 
of the testimony adduced has to do with the relative amount of clear- 
ings at given places On the other hand, it has been frequently pointed 
out by witnesses that large volumes of trade are not expressed in 
clearings The reason why the clearings need not be primarily con- 
sidered as throwing light upon the suitability of a given point as the 
location of a reserve bank is found in the facts that, (a) under the 
existing system of banking the clearings are aifected by many extra- 
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neous features which wilf disappear under the new system, (b) the 
precise amount of the clearings varies as between diffeient cities and 
will always do so, according to the number and character of the banks 
and the nature of their relations with one another and with outside 
banks Clearings are never a very good index of business either as 
to volume, nature, or strain on the financial resources of the places 
where they are effected There is little need, therefore, to examine 
figures of clearings in seeking to place the new reserve banks In all 
probability, even the most conscientious study of clearings would be 
found to be useless, owing to the complete alteration which will be 
effected so soon as the new system has been successfully put into 
operation and has had time to produce its results in changing the 
direction of remittances and in altering modes of payment 

Capitalization 

Again, the bare facts as to the capitalization of the banks and 
trust companies of a given city or region are of only secondary impor- 
tance m determining the location of reserve banks The law specifies 
that no reserve bank shall be created with a smaller capitalization than 
$4,000,000, and it is, therefore, necessary to obtain in every district an 
aggregate of banking capital which shall bear the proper relation to 
this minimum amount on the 6 per cent basis indicated m the law 
For reasons which will be later stated, it is not believed that anything 
IS gamed by attempting to take in an unduly large amount of banking 
capital in any given district Assuming these premises— one based on 
legislative provisions, the other upon general reasoning— the question 
how great or how effective is the capitalization of existing banking 
facilities in any particular place is not fundamentally important The 
district reserve bank, if operated upon public-spinted lines, will be 
managed in such a way as to serve in an equitable manner the various 
needs of the district, and will be managed by directors who presum- 
ably represent the whole district, just as the reserve bank system will 
presumably be operated in the interests of the country as a whole and 
without effort to serve the interests of one particular section or group 
of persons It may be said, therefore, that since the capitalization of 
the whole district will be available m its due proportion for the uses 
of the district m all of its varied parts, the development of a portion 
of this capitalization at a given point has no fundamental bearing 
upon the placing of the reserve bank at that point Still lesg is this 
true m view of the provisions for the creation of branch banks 
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Railway Facilities 

A very different point of view must be taken with respect to the 
question of railway facilities The Federal reserve bank of a district 
must be located somewhere, and the assumption naturally is that it 
will be located in the place which is most accessible and from which 
it can best serve the community Other things being equal, a large 
city IS favored because it is likely to contain a correspondingly large 
proportion of the heavy borrowers of a community and to bring them 
consequently close to the reserve bank where their habits and methods 
can be easily inspected It remains true, moreover, that the larger 
places are usually those where the railway facilities are the best 

The Federal reserve bank is, furthermore, called upon to perform 
the service of clearing for its members, and in order to effect this 
object successfully it must be within as quick and easy reach of the 
member banks as practicable This is fundamentally important in 
getting the clearing system into effective operation, and it is believed 
that this clearing system will be found to be one of the most significant 
features of the new law Moreover, easy communication for the pur- 
pose of prompt transmission of funds, the shipment of currency m 
time of necessity with as little delay as possible and the prompt receipt 
of deposits, as well as the affording of immediate means of communi- 
cation with other Federal reserve banks, all dictate the selection of 
places for the head offices of such banks that are best equipped with 
means of communication and are able most speedily to receive from 
and send to their member banks such funds, checks, drafts and the 
like as may be required by the course of business The testimony 
affords considerable valuable information on this point 

Habits of Borrowing 

It will be worth while to devote attention to the data that have 
been developed with respect to the borrowing habits of the community 
inasmuch as these habits undoubtedly will tend to persist and it is not 
desirable to break them except where necessary For example, if it 
IS shown that a large section of the surrounding country is in the habit 
of dealing with point A and of discounting its paper in the banks of 
A, that IS a consideration in favor of recognizing A as the center of 
the reserve district which is to include A and the territory adjacent 
It IS also an argument to be considered in that it indicates that A is 
already a financial center for that territory with wdl-developed lines 
of credit outstanding At the same time, it should be remembered 
that under the new act there is nothing whatever to prevent indi- 
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viduals from borrowing outside of their own districts or to prevent 
member banks from rediscounting paper with other banks in other 
districts or from selling or buying in the open market They will be 
able to continue their present practices m that regard Further, the 
existing banking system has in some cases tended to centralize funds 
under an artificial method, and so to build up balances in certain 
points in a way that they would not naturally have developed It is, 
therefore, not absolutely essential, or always possible, in laying out 
the districts, to pay heed to the existing practices on the part of given 
banks in borrowing through or from the banks of a specified city In 
some cases, it may be necessary to place such borrowing banks or 
individuals in a district which will center at a point not heietofore 
regarded as the financial metropolis of the region It may be gen- 
erally said that the borrowing habits of the community should be 
regarded as fully as possible, m all cases where such regard does not 
run counter to other more forcible or controlling considerations The 
testimony throws much valuable light upon these borrowing habits, 
and IS of material assistance in determining the limits to be assigned 
certain districts 

Question of a Large Bank or Banks ^ 

Inspection of the records and testimony filed at the various hear- 
ings of the organization committee shows that m several places local 
bankers advocated the establishment of a very large bank This was 
not in all cases because of the desire for an extremely high capitaliza- 
tion, but was in not a few, the outgrowth of a feeling that the city 
where the bank was to be located was entitled to a certain territory 
which was regarded as naturally dependent upon or ancillary to it 
Thus pleas were made for a bank with a very large capital or a large 
territory, or both, at New York City, Chicago and St Louis At other 
plac5 requests for large territories were filed, but in many such cases 
the- requests were due to the converse consideration, — ^the necessity of 
including a suflSiciently large territory to supply the banking capital 
requisite upon the percentage basis prescribed by the act, to furnish 
the necessary reserve bank capitalization Some analysis may now 
properly be made of the two points of view thus offered 

Those who demanded the organization of a large bank on the 
ground that such a bank was necessary m order to supply the neces- 
sities of the borrowing community dependent upon such bank were 
manifestly m error, inasmuch as they assumed that the bank in ques- 
tion was to be primarily dependent upon its capitalization for the 
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means of supporting its discounts Such is far from being the case 
The act itself prescribes that the banks shall be provided shortly after 
their organization, not only with paid m capital, but also with very 
large sums m deposited reserves representing the reserve funds of 
member banks These both can and should be (as they were intended 
to be) available for use as reserve bank loaning resources In addi-* 
tion the government deposits to be made with the banks will furnish 
further means of supporting credits The capital will be simply an 
extra or added strength to the banks If it be contended that the bank 
of any given district is not large enough to meet the needs of the 
community the criticism really amounts to a statement that the amount 
of the reserves required to be deposited is not sufficient This diffi- 
culty, if It existed, could be overcome by the banks which are jointly 
stockhoilders in the reserve bank, by simply depositing more of their 
funds with the reserve institution If necessary, it will have to be 
corrected by enforcing a requirement that a larger percentage of 
reserves shall be deposited with the reserve banks Merely to extend 
the area included within the territory belonging to a reserve bank 
would not help, because such extension would simply enlarge the area 
without enlarging the proportion of the capitalization of the bank to 
that of the member banks In other words, as fast as the area increased 
and the capitalization with it, just so fast would the amount of demand 
or strain likely to be brought to bear upon the reserve bank be 
increased or extended This means that no purpose whatever in the 
direction of strengthening the reserve banks is attained by enlarging 
the area over which they preside, assuming that a sufficient arek has 
been included to give them a reasonable degree of capitalization at 
the start 

Secondly, the statement that a very large capitalization is necessary 
in order to inspire respect either abroad or elsewhere ignores not only 
the fact that the real strength of the banks lies in their holdings of 
reserve funds as just set forth, but also ignores the fact that the 
reserve system will undoubtedly be viewed as a unit by foreign coun- 
tries as well as by domestic interests There is, therefore, no argu- 
ment whatever on the side of those who demand that an exceptionally 
large banking capital shall be assigned to some one or more of the 
new institutions The contentions put forward in this connection fail 
to recognize the united character of the system and the fact that in 
case of necessity the reserve board has power to reqture any one of 
the reserve banks to come to the aid of any one or more of the others. 
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Average Capitalization 

An estimate of the probable capitalization of the Federal banks 
as a whole, assuming that only the national banks enter the system at 
the start and that practically all of them do so, or (what comes to the 
same thing), that enough state banks enter to make up for any with- 
drawals of national banks, would give a total capitalization of about 
$107,000,000 The Federal Reserve Act prescribes that the number 
of banks to be established shall be not less than eight or more than 
twelve This means that the average capitalization of the reserve 
banks shall be not more than one-eighth of $107,000,000, or 
$i3^350»ooo, and not less than one-twelfth of $107,000,000, or 
$9,000,000, in round numbers. There is nothing in the act to indicate 
a desire or intent on the part of its framers that none of the banks 
should be materially larger than the others, but on the contrary the 
act has specifically left a large latitude to those engaged in laying out 
the country into districts m order that they may exercise their best 
judgment m apportioning the banking capital among such districts 
It IS, however, obviously true that since the act requires that no reserve 
bank shall have a smaller capital than $4,000,000, and since the whole 
tenor of the law and of the debate on it was against the creation of 
one overshadowing institution, the framers of the act did intend that 
there should be no marked or extreme disparity between the capital- 
ization of the several banks Inasmuch as the minimum capitalization 
and the number of banks is fixed, it is evident that if eight institu- 
tions were to be established on the basis already indicated, the maxi- 
mum size which could be given to any one of them and yet comply 
with the law would be $79,000,000, while if twelve institutions were 
to be established the maximum size thus assignable would be 
$63,000,000 To these limits the organizers of the act could go with- 
out violating the letter of the law Such a variation m size of the 
banks would, however, be a manifest violation of its spirit The same 
IS true of the proposal to establish three or four very large .banks 
made by the bankers at the hearings This latter plan in turn repeats 
the proposal which was urged during the debates on the bill that there 
should be not to exceed four reserve institutions That plan was an 
alternative to the plan of a single central institution and was rejected 
in the same way as the central plan If the recommendations of the 
bankers of New York, Chicago, and St Louis were to be accepted, 
the country would be practically divided up between these centers 
except m so far as a fringe had to be left to comply with the require- 
ments of the law Worked out in practice and harmonized with one 
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another to some extent, the suggestions of the bankers m these three 
cities would lead to the establishment of eight banks of which three 
should be very large and five small If the five were kept down to 
the minimum capitalization of $4,000,000, there would be left 
$87,000,000 for division between the three centers, or an average of 
$29,000,000 as the capitalization basis for the reserve bank m each 
place It is not believed that this would be a compliance with the law 
or that the bankers in those places submitted any evidence showing 
that such a capitalization should be assigned 

Assuming this reasoning to be accepted, a first approximation 
towards a plan for laying out the proposed districts can be arrived 
at as follows 

The largest of the reserve banks to be located at the principal 
financial centers of the country should have a capitalization whose 
minimum limits should be in the neighborhood of $9,000,000, or less, 
and whose maximum limit should certainly not exceed $28,000,000, 
and should preferably be very much smaller than that amount, — ^as 
much smaller as the convenience and customary course of business will 
permit 

Fundamental Principles 

The fundamental principles of a positive nature upon which the 
process of districting should be carried out may now be laid down 

(a) The act calls for not less than eight nor more than twelve 
districts, It leaves the choice of the number within these limits entirely 
open and to be decided without prejudice 

(b) The plain intent of the framers of the act was to establish a 
number of different and independent institutions, each sufficiently 
strong to care for itself without the necessity in normal times of 
depending upon any other 

(c) The institutions to be created should, therefore, be reasonably 
similar to one another in size, without attempting to bring about any 
artificial similarity, and should be located at such points as will most 
nearly convenience the business of the country 

(d) The creation of any one large bank should be avoided, mean- 
ing by large bank, a bank so preponderating in importance as to make 
it ipso facto the most conspicuous and by far the strongest element m 
the svstem, while at the same time it should be sought to avoid the 
creation of two distinct classes of banks, one consisting of large, 
powerful institutions, the other consisting of smaller and weaker 
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institutions likely to become dependent upon the neighboring and 
stronger banks 

(e) While the law requires that a minimum capital of $4^000,000 
shall be present in each and every reserve district and while this 
requirement must be observed, there is no harm in approaching closely 
to It or even m going below this limit so far as the banks are con- 
cerned, making up the deficiency by private or Government subscrip- 
tion, if it be true that within a reasonably near future the district will 
probably advance m wealth and capital so as to make the establish- 
ment of such a bank desirable 

(f) Special study should be given both in establishing the districts 
and in establishing the point m each district where the headquarters 
bank is to be situated, to the facilities and speed of transportation both 
between such point and those at which other headquarters banks are 
located, and between such headquarters point and the outlying portions 
of the district itself. 

General Problem of Districting 

A general survey of the country for the purpose of districting 
clearly shows that seveial distinct problems are offered in connection 
with the division of the country under the Federal Reserve Act 
These problems present distinct phases and vary from region to region 
While It will not be possible in making assignments to proceed in a 
consecutive way, geographically speaking, in the division of the 
country, it will be well to let the work proceed so far as practicable 
and convenient by grand divisions or regions, recognizing the distinct 
character of the soil, industry, distribution of population, and trans- 
portation systems of the several portions of the continent 

A limitation to be imposed upon this general principle of procedure 
as well as a consideration which will aid in developing the different 
districts is found in the fact that to a certain extent the sites of reserve 
banks must be regarded as practically predetermined, as in the case 
of New York, Chicago, and St Louis, the present central reserve 
cities Wherever that is true, for the reasons already generally set 
forth m the foregoing analysis, it is possible to assign certain territory 
as definitely belonging to the banks to be placed m the cities aforesaid. 
Thereby certain definite Imitations necessarily to be observed in con- 
nection w^th the subsequent outlining of the districts are laid down. 

Direction of Business 

In the division to be mapped out effort must be made to recognize 
the fact that business at the present time has a northern and easterly 
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trend In most cases the headquarters of given districts will be so 
located as to recognize this fact and to give the fullest possible scope 
to existing habits and methods, doing as little violence as possible to 
prevailing customs and wherever practicable adopting existing bank- 
ing relationships as the basis for the new organization, particularly in 
its clearing phases At the same time there should be no hesitation in 
making changes wherever it is believed that the existing banking 
practice is purely artificial and where, therefore, a change will increase 
convenience instead of diminishing it Wherever such a change 
becomes necessary the effort should be to lay out the boundaries of 
the district in such a manner that both from the transportation stand- 
point, as well as from the point of view of business and manufac- 
turing growth the new banking center will develop in harmony with 
the general commercial interests of the district where it is situated 

Question of Reserve Holdings 

Before effecting the districting as a finality it would be well to 
ascertain with accuracy the reserve affiliations of each and every bank 
in the system by obtaining from them the facts in the case as already 
suggested in a memorandum filed with the Organization Committee on 
Januaiy 8, 1914 If each bank has been asked to indicate its choice 
of a district or city with which to be associated these data should be 
considered in conjunction with the figures for reserves 

It should be understood, however, that the data, whatever they may 
be on this subject, will not affect in any very general manner the out- 
lines of the districts On the contrary, those general outlines must be 
determined by broader considerations and it may be true in many 
cases that there would be reasons for assigning a bank to a given dis- 
trict notwithstanding that its affiliations would place it elsewhere if 
nothing else were considered The single fact that, as is well known, 
and as the reports of the Comptroller show, a large number of banks 
have their reserve agents in New York, Chicago or St Louis rather 
than in a reserve city near home is due to an artificial condition which 
has existed heretofore and is not a circumstance to which any par- 
ticular weight should be assigned in making up the districts under the 
new system In a less degree and with very much greater limitation, 
the same may be said of the facts as to reserve holdings in the smaller 
reserve cities 

Something needs to be said concerning the general assignment of 
banks to districts in different parts of the country A survey will 
indicate that there must be assigned to the northern and eastern part 
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of the country an apparently disproportionately Urge number of dis- 
tricts In the effort to alter this plan of districting m such a way as 
to give to the “south” or to the “west” a larger number of districts 
on the ground that there should be a certain sectional equality of dis- 
tribution, the difficulty of irregular distribution of population and 
capital will inevitably be encountered Only two lemedies could be 
applied m connection therewith (a) the placing of the headquarters 
of given districts in that part of the country which was supposed to 
have been slighted — m those districts where the territory included is 
so great as to occupy parts of two general sections of the country, 
or (b) to readjust the districts themselves so as to divide up great 
regions m a different way and make given parts of the country inde- 
pendent or self controlling Some have suggested that the districts 
on the Atlantic Coast be elongated while compensating capital is ob- 
tained by carrying the extreme southern states such as Mississippi, 
Alabama and Georgia into a district which should be allowed to run 
high up the Mississippi River along the eastern bank of that stream, 
extending over the southern part of what we have called the Great 
Lakes district While this plan might be feasible, it is not believed 
that it would be desirable The effect of it would be to establish too 
great a north and south extent of territory The same objection would 
hold good of any district embracing the far southern states with the 
southern portion of the middle west Moreover the districts thus cre- 
ated would be decidedly inferior in transportation as well as m quick 
clearing capacity to those which have been tentatively suggested above 
It would seem that there is but one argument seriously to be consid- 
ered m favor of such a plan — ^namely the view that any district estab- 
lished should, if possible, contain a variety of diffeient interests which 
'will make seasonal demands for loans at different times This is 
the argument for so-called “shoe stnng** districts that has been put 
forward from time to time, or as others have expressed it, it is a 
demand for the inclusion of a lending and borrowing area within each 
district* 

Question of Lending and Borrowing Areas 

As regards this argument, it should be noted that even if it be 
allowed full scope the idea is one which cannot be fully woiked out 
throughout the whole process of districting The New York and 
Chicago districts for example will almost necessarily be debarred from 
making use of it, while the same is true of sundry of the other dis- 
tricts in greater or less degree. This would not be a good argument 
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against employing the plan so far as practicable if it should be en- 
titled to serious theoretical considerations The question must be con- 
sidered, therefore, how far such serious theoretical consideration may 
be granted to it Under existing conditions the idea is one which 
undoubtedly should have large weight, inasmuch as today the banks 
of the country are habitually compelled to shift currency back and 
forth, relying upon one another for seasonal aid through the redistri- 
bution of their fluid resources If conditions were to be the same 
under the new system as at present it would be necessary to provide 
for this state of things However, the very essence of the new plan 
IS intended to meet the condition which in the past has caused chief 
trouble by eliminating this necessity of interdependence between dis- 
tricts The Federal Reserve Act will presumably afford a means of 
making each district self-supporting in a credit way so that assuming 
the plan to work as it is expected to work the need for mutual seasonal 
aid and shipments of currency will be minimized 

Choice of Chief Cities 

In choosing the chief city of each district — ^that is to say the city 
in which the headquarters bank is to be located — ^two main considera- 
tions are to be borne m mind 

(a) Existing banking relationships and associations 

(b) Geographical and transportation considerations, governing the 
relative ease of access of different parts of the district 

In some cases it will be found that these two sets of considerations 
cannot be harmonized, in others that a city can be selected that will 
salisf> both 

Wherever possible the preference should be given to a cil> which 
has acquired a distinct leader-ship in the matter of business and with 
which the banks wuthm the district ate in the habit of dealing Wheie 
the choice between two cities would otherwise bt difficult to make on 
account of practical equality in the extent and importance of their 
commercial relationships, the cit} to be chosen should be that which 
has the advantage in case of communication This is fundamentally 
desirable because of the necessities of the clearing process and the 
advantage to be gained from ha-ving all parts of the district within 
easy reach of lieadquarters 

LocAiioN OF Branches 

The problem of bi anche's ts likely to be decidedly serious from the 
very beginning Tt will be found upon a close examination of the 
subject that the establishment of brandies will be practically out of 
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the question so far as any useful purpose is concerned, unless a dis- 
tinct territory is assigned to each branch This involves the question 
whether a district shall be broken up among a number of branches 
with the headquarters bank simply presiding over the senes, or 
whether a district will be assigned to the headquarteis bank just as it 
is assigned to each bianch In either case the problem of subdistrict- 
ing each district is raised Some of the testimony already available, 
obtained during the hearings before the reserve bank Organization 
Committee has a valuable bearing upon this subject At some points 
it ’would require to be eked out with other information Theie is, 
however, no purpose to be served in attempting a very careful process 
of subdistricting until the districts themselves have been organized so 
that what is said in this discussion has been confined entirely to the 
districts themselves without effort at the detailed study of the sub- 
district question 

One further point should be carefully noted m this connection 
There are two ways m which the branches may be established They 
may be created either (a) as mere local boards of directors charged 
with the duty of passing upon paper and perhaps carrying on a clear- 
ing process for the subdistnct, but without any stock of cash, without 
a banking house and without the power to make loans directly, merely 
transmitting the approved paper to the headquarters bank, or (b) as 
full-fledged branch banking institutions with a banking house and fix- 
tures, a stock of com, and a full staff of employees Care and judg- 
ment should be exercised even in establishing branches on the first 
named basis and they should not be created unless they are actually 
needed for immediate purposes Even in the latter event, there should 
be no undue haste in creating them, but the headquarters banks should 
be allowed to get a satisfactory start before the complicating elements 
involved in branch organization are allowed to enter into the problem 
There will, however, be no harm in announcing at the time of the 
districting the probable names of cities regarded as suitable sites for 
branch banks, leaving the decision to be revised later if necessary, 
and permitting the question of branch organization to remain m the 
background until such time as the actual establishment of the branches 
IS resolved upon, when the type of such organization to be adopted 
may be indicated 

Local Prejudice 

Outside bf these considerations, the factors tending to 
determine the drawing of district lines must necessarily be 
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either of a purely local character designed to meet existing 
prejudice and allow for it as much as possible, or must have 
to do with the advancement or retardation of the interests of 
some particular place or places or must be the product of politi- 
cal trafficking and bartering designed to bring about party or 
other alignments intended for some purpose not immediately 
connected with the districting itself These were considera- 
tions of a type that might be interesting to politicians, whether 
bankers or not, but could have no general interest from either 
the scientific or the strictly financial point of view Accord- 
in making up the tentative scheme of distncts, effort 
was made to draw the district lines chiefly in accordance with 
the considerations just outlined, leaving it then to the politi- 
cians to determine how far in their judgment the work should 
be actually carried through upon non-partisan considerations 
and how far the extraneous factors already referred to should 
be given a place These principles were tollowed m the draft- 
ing of the preliminary districting plan — based upon general 
analysis of the testimony which was placed before the Com- 
mittee It was an analysis designed to apportion the banks 
of the country upon commercial and financial lines from the 
point of view of convenience and financial efficiency 

i 

Number of Banks Fundamental 

In making up this or any other analysis, however, it was 
recognized as necessary to decide first of all how piany banks 
should be established The act had called for not less than 
eight nor more than twelve, so that the necessity of decision 
was very considerably limited It might well have been asked 
— as it necessarily was asked mentally by those engaged on the 
task — ^whether there was any abstract reason for preferring 
eight, nme, ten, or more banks As has been seen in !^ook 
I, where the history of the Federal Reserve Act was fully 
reviewed, there was a very good reason for desiring a number 
of banks sufficient to permit of local self-control, and no small 
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part of the controversy as to the terms of the Federal Reserve 
Act had centered arotmd the question how to insure the 
attainment of precisely that object It will be recalled that, in 
the first instance, the idea of an unlimited number of reserve 
banks had first been broached, the thought being that eventually 
one would be established at every point where local banking 
interests desired it and were able to furnish the resources for 
a strong enough institution But as between eight and twelve 
the difference was not a very important matter On the whole, 
a more or less careful study of the situation appeared to indi- 
cate that mne would be a convenient number of districts, the 
other three being reserved for later growth, when the Federal 
Reserve Board might determine that local interests called for 
the splitting off of given areas to form a new district Subse- 
quent developments have made it more or less questionable 
whether the Federal Reserve Board ever would have done any 
such thing, at least without very severe pressure It would 
be hard to say whether Secretary McAdoo himself distinctly 
foreshadowed 'a condition of that kind, but it became early 
quite apparent that both he and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency favored the designation of all twelve of the districts 
This accordingly established a basis for distncting which was 
practically essential to any success Good districting could be 
done only with a practically definite decision in advance as to 
the total number of banks When that was given, the problem 
of apportioning the country in such a way as to form the 
twelve best and most desirable districts became much more 
specific and definite 

Only a relatively hmited survey was nedessary by the Com- 
mittee in order to reach the conclusion, mpreover, that the 
idea of the “self-contained’' districts might as well be aban- 
doned The United States had not developed economically 
upon any such basis, but with thorough and excellent railroad 
transportation reaching all parts of the country, with a banking 
system which had tended to make small country institutions 
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dependent upon city banks, and with a parallel tendency to 
interdependence of the various sections growing out of speciali- 
zation of crops and industries, conditions had been developed 
that practically necessitated continued interdependence between 
the different sections Recognizing this fact and recognizing, 
too, that the Federal Reserve Act had made ample provision 
for interdistrict accommodation, it was early determined to 
pay no heed to the idea of independent or self-dependent dis- 
tricts and to be guided only by the general commercial criteria 
already referred to 

One-Sided Banking Structure 

These general decisions, however, only laid the groundwork 
for proceeding It was necessary to recognize certain trouble- 
some facts in the situation which would necessarily have 
impaired the symmetry of the districts For long years past, 
the United States had been undergoing a lop-sided or one- 
sided development Population was highly concentrated along 
the eastern seaboard, and thinly spread over the district west 
of the Mississippi River Banking resources had been highly 
concentrated as a result of the concentration of population and 
industry, in part, but even more as a result of the reserve 
deposit sykem of the National Banking Act It therefore 
necessarily followed that the new districts must vary greatly 
in size, and even when so varied must also vary greatly in 
banking resources This situation necessarily implied serious 
difficulties 

Prominent among these difficulties was the fact that in 
order to bring about even an approximate balance of resources 
and banking strength, it would be necessary to have some of 
the districts enormously larger than others, while in those 
parts of the country where banking resources had become 
greatly concentrated, it would be necessary to make the dis- 
tricts exceptionally small This problem was seen in its acute 
form on the Atlantic seaboard where New York City presented 
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an example of unusual specialization and concentration of 
banking assets Indeed, so obvious was the difficulty involved 
in connection with the New York district that one over- 
enthusiastic advocate of the districting plan suggested that 
the Island of Manhattan be divided into two sections by a line 
in the neighborhood of Fourteenth Street, thus separating the 
so-called Wall Street banks from those “up-state ” In this 
case the northern part of Manhattan together with some terri- 
tory adjacent to it would have been formed into an independent 
district, while Wall Street and its environs would have been 
given a reserve bank of purely local scope, although even then 
of large capitalization A similar problem was noted in 
dealing with the territory around Philadelphia, the problem 
whether to place another large bank so close to New York 
with very narrow margins of territory between the two dis- 
tricts involving no small difficulty 

These problems were of course insoluble except through 
the plain recognition that the one-sided development of Amer- 
ican banking would be overcome, if at all, only by a process 
of natural growth, and that it was out of the question to 
attempt either to produce or to restrict such growth through 
administrative or legislative methods It was therefore ad- 
mitted from the start that the district whose headquarters were 
to be in New York would necessarily have a small area assigned 
to it, but that this area must be such as was naturally tributary 
to the city and must mclude all those banks which by custom 
and habit prefer to do their banking with institutions in Man- 
hattan Deviations from this general practice, it was conceded, 
should be as few as possible On the other hand, early study 
of the situation clearly showed that there must be an assign- 
ment of banks both to Boston and Philadelphia To include 
them with the New York district would have rendered still 
more imwieldy the capitahzation of the bank to be located in 
the latter place and would correspondingly have hmited the 
ability to take in the so-called “hinterland” which naturally 
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belonged to the eastern seaboard Banks at Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia were accordingly to be regarded as practically 
basic in any scheme of districting, and the problem relating 
to them was simply how to assign to each its proper territory 

Position of Chicago and the West 

Surveying, further, the middle western portion of the 
country, it was of course obvious that Chicago, by reason of 
Its commanding commeraal position, would necessarily be the 
site of a reserve bank — ^the fourth, accordingly, whose exist- 
ence must be provided for For many years past it had been 
recognized that San Francisco, as the metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast, should have been a central reserve city and that in 
any plan of districting under the new act it would have to be 
assigned a bank Thus five were definitely located The 
question whether to place a bank at St Loms offered con- 
siderably more difficulty St Louis had for many years been 
a central reserve city and, though it had been declining in 
financial significance, it still occupied a premier place Tenta- 
tively, therefore, it could be regarded as the site of the sixth 
of the reserve banks which were to be distributed 

A Tentative Grouping 

The problem was now considerably narrowed and might be 
stated as simply the question whether as many as six banks 
should be assigned to and were needed by the remainder of 
the country Examination of transportation and financial 
conditions, and analysis of so much of the hearings as could 
legitimately be called evidence, pointed to the following very 
distinct areas or centers which might be regarded as properly 
competitors for a reserve institution 

I The Great Lakes district, a bank in that region being 
presumably located at either Cleveland or Pittsburgh as 
the head of a district which would bound the New 
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England and New York districts on the northeast of it, 
and Philadelphia on its southeast 

2. The Southwest , a bank presumably being located at some 
point in Texas or in territory adjacent thereto, and 
serving as the head o'f a district including Texas and 
territory carved out of adjacent states 

3 The Southeast , a bank being located at some point in the 

old cotton states with territory running to the southern 
boundary of the Philadelphia district and westward to 
the eastern boundary of the Texas district 

4 Possibly the Northwest , a bank being placed at Minneap- 

olis or St Paul to include territory reaching westward 
to the eastern boundary of the Pacific Coast district 

Had these institutions been established, the total number 
of banks to be designated would have been ten, two being left 
for later growth Had the projected Minneapolis bank been 
omitted, the number would have been mne Either nine or 
ten was the first recommendation made to the Committee, 
but, as already stated, political considerations had already dic- 
tated a decision to establish the full number of twelve from 
the outset Two “surplus banks” being thus left over, the 
question where to place them presented itself Analysis of 
available capital showed that it would be possible to develop 
two reasonably strong districts in the Southwest, throwing 
one to the north probably at Kansas City and thus narrowing 
the area to be assigned to the Texas bank There remained 
the problem of a twelfth bank and for this, it appeared, the 
claims of New Orleans, both geographically and otherwise, 
were very strong On this basis of division, therefore, banks 
would have been established at New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cleveland or Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis or St. 
Paul, Portland or Seattle, San Francisco, St Lotus, Kansas 
City, some point in Texas, some point in the cotton states 
or possibly at New Orleans In studjung the proposed New 
Orleans district, there appeared to be good reason for assign- 
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ing It a territory. This, however, would have practically put 
St Louis out of the question as a banking point and might 
thus have led to the shifting of the proposed St Louis bank 
to Cincinnati The claims of Baltimore which had been 
strongly pressed had some basis, but the preliminary survey 
strongly pointed to the belief that no bank should be estab- 
lished south of Philadelphia and north of North Carolina In 
none of the preliminary surveys of the situation was the estab- 
lishment of a bank at Richmond, Virginia, ever seriously 
considered, although that city, like others, had early engaged 
special counsel of various kinds and Comptroller Williams was 
well known to be doing his utmost to forward its claims 


Problem of Pacific Coast 


A difficulty in the situation appeared from the fact that 
the Northern Pacific Coast could not furnish enough national 
bank capital to provide the necessary capitalization for a 
reserve bank, although local bankers offered to undertake to 
secure immediate membership from enough state banks to 
provide the necessary amount This, however, would have 
meant exceptional treatment for the Pacific Coast and eventu- 
ally led Secretary McAdoo to decide against a bank at Portland 
or Seattle for that reason This might have made it possible 
to create the institution at New Orleans while yet leaving St 
Louis with a reserve bank, although it was apparent from the 
fiist that the St Louis district was not likely to be a '‘natural” 
one and would jirobably alwats be somewhat weak Working 
on this basis, with the head offices at least tentatively deter- 
mined upon, it was then feasible to assign territory for them 
upon the pnnciplcs alread\ indicated^* 


- \ (leUikd report on this subject covcnrift the whole question of districting, 
which wib pttpired b\ the author foi the Oiganization Conimittet at the direction of 
Sen el'll y McAdoo and i\as qibmitiul to the Committee nt the conclusion of its hear 
mgs Tt i& the only analysis (lO fcu as known) th*!! was made of the testimony taken 
l)> the Committee, and it the tunc hi id confidential, no stitenient ot it e\er being 
published Ihe section of the punted icport of the Committee of lechnical Experts 
which dealt with distnctingr ^^as prcpaiert h\ the authoi but discussed general priiicinles 
onlv (tne details of disinctiiig i econimended being lesoived for the complete confidential 
rcpoit) 
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Final Decision o£ Committee 

While all these considerations were doubtless given some 
weight by the Organization Committee, the final outcome was 
not in accord with the general dictates of economic principles 
Announcing its decision on April 2, the Organization Com- 
mittee put forth a decision which contained an assignment of 
territory for twelve independent districts varying greatly in 
size and resources, as was unavoidable, and designating one 
city in each district as the headquarters of the federal reserve 
bank thereof The places thus chosen were Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco, 
and the districts were designated by number from i to 12 in 
the order in which the cities have just been named In making 
this choice the Committee stated six considerations by which 
It had been guided, substantially as follows 

1 Mercantile, industrial, and financial connections existing 

in each district 

2 Ability of reserve bank in each district to meet legitimate 

demands on it 

3 Fair division of capital among the districts 

4 General geographical and transportation situation of the 

districts 

5 Population, area, and prevalent business activities of the 

district 

6 Ability of member banks of each district to provide the 

minimum necessary capital 

Taken in the abstract, there was, as seen from the fore- 
going discussion, no exception to be taken to these criteria or 
principles of action which in general followed the lines that 
had been mapped out m the preliminary work of analysis of 
testimony and survey of the districting problem at large The 
Committee, however, furnished no particular reason for the 
choices it had made, leaving the reader to draw his own con- 
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elusions concerning the degree in which the pnnaples referred 
to had been put into application in any given place 

Errors of Choice 

While the impression left by the statement of the Com- 
mittee doubtless was to the effect that it had first laid out each 
district and had then chosen a headquarters city within the 
district, the fact unquestionably was that the woik had been 
done in the reverse order, cities being chosen first and the dis- 
tricts assigned to them Remembering this, the errors of 
choice committed by the Committee at once became evident 
Assuming that twelve places were to be designated as the 
headquarters of reserve banks, only a casual survey was neces- 
sary to make it cleai that there was a serious error in the 
attempt to insert a Richmond district No call for such a 
district existed or could be deduced from the evidence, and the 
creation of it between the Southeastern district with head- 
quarters probably at Atlanta, and the Middle Atlantic district 
with Its headquarters at Philadelphia, threw out of gear the 
districting of the entire Atlantic Coast Elimination of the 
Richmond district would have made the designation of cities 
very much more satisfactory and the districts themselves far 
more symmetrical along the entire Atlantic seaboard The 
insertion of the Richmond district made it necessary to give 
up the idea of a bank on the North Pacific Coast, an omission 
for which the Committee offered a kind of apology, saying 
that Congress would no doubt provide for another district to 
cover that region “in a few years ” Apart from this unneces- 
sary insertion of the Richmond district, there was very con- 
siderable ground for question as to the wisdom shown in the 
selection of Cleveland, the home of Secretary of War Baker, 
as the site for the reserve bank of the Great Lakes district 

Some other reasons for complaint appeared, among them 
notably the fact that New Orleans not only had not been given 
an mdependent district but had been attached to Atlanta instead 
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of to St Louis, the city to which it was ordinarily regarded as 
tributary although of recent years that relationship had almost 
been reversed But the unnecessary establishment of the 
Richmond district had cut off so much banking capital from 
Atlanta that it became necessary to extend the borders of the 
latter district far westward in order to get enough capital to 
warrant the appointment of a bank in that city Atlanta might 
have been omitted and made tributary to Richmond, but the 
influence of Senator Hoke Smith was generally regarded as 
having turned the scale in favor of the inclusion of Atlanta 
among the twelve cities , indeed, there was a prevailing impres- 
sion that the designation of Atlanta was part of a kind of 
political understanding covering a number of subjects 

Imperfections in Districting 

More important, probably, than the erroneous selection of 
aties as the headquarters of reserve banks, was the imper- 
fection that prevailed in a number of cases as related to the 
drawing of the district lines Of these, perhaps the most cry- 
ing example of absurdity was afforded by the inclusion of the 
Jersey shore opposite Manhattan in the Philadelphia district, 
while the extreme southern part of Connecticut was assigned 
to Boston notwithstanding that both were really portions of 
Greater New York in a business way, if in no other Appeals 
from the decisions of the Committee were at a later date to 
lead the Federal Reserve Board to readjust the district lines 
and in so doing to correct most of these complaints — a matter 
of which more will presently be said Meantime, however, the 
obvious blunders, or at all events erroneous decisions, m the 
work of the Committee attracted widespread attention through- 
out the country and led the Organization Committee to issue 
on April lo (eight days after the original deasion) a tart 
rejoinder to the critics in which it discussed in special detail 
the case of New Orleans and the establishment of the Rich- 
mond district No conclusive argument, however, was sub- 
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mitted on either of these subjects, and the only really apposite 
feature of this second report was the suggestion that those who 
did not like it could apply to the Federal Reserve Board for. a 
review of what had been done, if they saw fit Eventually 
Congress became interested on account of the violent protest 
that reached that body from Baltimore and New Orleans as 
well as from many other quarters In a Senate resolution 
adopted April 14, request was made for '^copies of all briefs 
and written arguments made by each city and the rea- 

sons relied upon by the Organization Committee . In 
response the Committee transmitted the information called for 
together with a mass of statistics Most of this material was 
of little interest, the really significant testimony being found 
in the stenographic report of the hearings which has never 
been published ® 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIV 

Decision of the Reserve Bank Organization Committee Deter- 
mining THE Federal Reserve Districts and the Loca- 
tion OF THE Federal Reserve Banks 

[Under the Federal reserve act approved Dec 23, 1913] 

The Fedeial leseive act dneets the losene bank organi/ation 
committee to ‘designate not less than 8 nor more than 12 cities, to 
be known as Federal icservc cities,” to divide the continental United 
States, including Alaska, into di'itrict^. each district to contain only 
one of siuli Federal reserve cities,” and to apportion the districts 
“with due regard to the convenience and customar> couise of busi- 
ness” The act piovides that the districts may not necessarily be 
coterminous with any State or States 

In dotcniiiiiing the reseive distiicts and in designating the cities 
within ‘luch distiictb wheic hcdcral itserve banks shall be severally 

®Thc repK oC the Oig'ini/'ition CuiniiiUtcc wab published as Senate Document 485, 
63id Congres*?, 2nd Session, J914 384), and tiitilltd Letter from tht Reserve 

Bank Oigani/ition Coniiiiitttc tidnsmittinff the biicfs and argumtiits prcstiitcd to the 
Organization Comniitttc «£ the Federal Reserve Boaid relative to the location of itservc 
districts in iht TTnitid States” Ihe mitcnil nrcseiited in thi«. document w is extensive 
and, while fiignicnt ii> and inconclusive, is stated 111 the text above, constitutes tne 
only offici'il collection of iiifoimiiion on the diblncting question 
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located, the org-anization committee has given full consideration to 
the important factors bearing upon the subject The committee held 
public hearings in i8 of the leading cities from the Atlantic to the 
PsCcific and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and was materially 
assisted thereby in determining the districts and the reserve cities 

Every reasonable opportunity has been afforded applicant cities to 
furnish evidence to support their claims as locations for Fedeial re- 
serve banks 

More than 200 cities, through their clearing-house associations, 
chambeis of commerce, and other representatives, were heard Of 
these, 37 cities asked to be designated as the headquarters of a Federal 
reserve bank 

The majority of the organization committee, including its chair- 
man and the Secretary of Agriculture, were present at all hearings, 
and stenographic reports of the proceedings were made for more 
deliberate consideration Independent investigations were, in addition, 
made through the Treasury Department, and the preference of each 
bank as to the location of the Federal reserve bank with which it 
desired to be connected was ascertained by an independent card ballot 
addressed to each of the 7,471 national banks throughout the country 
which had formally assented to the provisions of the Federal reserve 
act 

Among the many factors which governed the committee in deter- 
mining the respective districts and the selection of the cities which 
have been chosen were 

First The ability of the member banks within the district to pro- 
vide the minimum capital of $4,000,000 required for the Federal re- 
serve bank, on the basis of 6 per cent of the capital stock and surplus 
of member banks within the district 

Second The mercantile, industrial, and financial connections ex- 
isting m each district and the relations between the various portions 
of the district and the city selected for the location of the Federal 
reserve bank 

Third The probable ability of the Federal reserve bank in each 
district, after organization and after the provisions of the Federal 
reserve act shall have gone into effect, to meet the legitimate demands 
of business, whether normal or abnormal, in accordance with the 
spirit and provisions of the Federal reserve act 

Fourth The fair and equitable division of the available capital 
for the Federal reserve banks among the districts created 

Fifth The general geographical situation of the district, transporr 
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tatioxi lines, and the facilities for speedy communication between the 
Federal reserve bank and all portions of the district 

Sixth The population area, and prevalent business activities o€ 
the district, whether agricultural, manufacturing, mining, or commer- 
cial, Its record of growth and development in the past, and its pros- 
pects for the future 

In determining the several districts the committee has endeavored 
to follow State lines as closely as practicable, and wherever it has been 
found necessary to deviate the division has been along lines which are 
believed to be most convenient and advantageous for the district 
affected 

The 12 districts and the 12 cities selected for the location of the 
Federal reserve banks are as follows 

District No i — The New England States Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts ^ Rhode Island, and Connecticut, with the 
city of Boston as the location of the Federal reserve hank 

This district contains 445 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, on the basis of 6 per cent of the total 
capital stock and surplus of the assenting national banks in the dis- 
trict, will amount to $9,924,543 

District No 2 — The State of New York, with New York City as 
the location of the Federal reserve hank 

This district contains 477 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, on the basis of 6 per cent of the 
total capital stock and surplus of the assenting national banks in the 
district, will amount to $20,621,606 , and if there be added 6 per cent 
of the capital stock and surplus of the State banks and trust companies 
which have applied for membership up to April i, 1914, the total 
capital stock will be $20,687,606 

District No 3 — The States of New Jersey and Delaware and all 
that part of Pennsylvania located east of the western boundary of 
the following counties McKean, Elk, Clearfield, Camhria, and 
Bedford, with the Federal reserve hank in the city of Philadelphia 

This district contains 757 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, on the basis of 6 per cent of the 
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total capital stock and surplus o£ the assenting national banks m the 
district, will amount to $12,488,138, and if there be added 6 per cent 
of the capital stock and surplus of the State banks and trust com- 
panies which have applied for membership up to April i, 1914, the 
total capital stock will be $12,500,738 

District No 4 — The State of Ohio, all that part of Pennsylvania 
lying west of district No 3 , the counties of Marshall^ Ohio, 
Brooke, and Hancock, in the State of West Virginia, and all that 
part of the State of Kentucky located east of the western boundary 
of the following counties Boone, Grant, Scott, Woodford, Jessa- 
mine, Garrard, Lincoln, Pulaski, and McCreary, with the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, as the location of the Federal reserve bank 

This district contains 767 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland, on the basis of 6 per cent of the 

total capital stock and surplus of the assenting national banks m the 

district, will amount to $12,007,384, and if there be added 6 per cent 
of the capital stock and surplus of the State banks and trust com- 
panies which have applied for membership up to April i, 1914, the 
total capital stock will be $12,500,738 

District No 5 — The District of Columbia, and the States of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and all of West 
Virginia except the counties of Marshall, Ohio, Brooke, and Han- 
cock, With the Federal reserve bank located in the city of Rich- 
mond, Va 

This district contains 475 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond, on the basis of 6 per cent of the 

total capital stock and surplus of the assenting national banks in the 

district, will amount to $6,303,301, and if there be added 6 per cent 
of the capital stock and surplus of the State banks and trust companies 
which have applied for membership up to April i, 1914, the total 
capital stock will be $6,542,713 

District No 6 The States of Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, all 
that part of Tennessee located east of the western boundary of the 
foUowing^counties Stewart, Houston, Wayne, Humphreys, and 
Perry, all that part of Mississippi located wuth of the northern 
boundary of the following counties, Issaquena, S ha) key, Yaaoo, 
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Kemper, Madison, Leake, and Neshoba, and all of the southeastern 
part of Louisiana located east of the western boundary of the foL 
lowing parishes Pomte Coupee, Iberville, Assumption, and Terre^ 
bonne, with the city of Atlanta, Ga , as the location of the Federal 
reserve bank 

This district contains 372 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta, on the basis of 6 per cent of the total 
capital stock and surplus of the assenting national banks in the district, 
will amount to $4,641,193, and if there be added 6 per cent of the 
capital stock and surplus of the State banks and trust companies which 
have applied for membership up to April i, 1914, the total capital stock 
will be $4,702,558 

District No 7 — The State of Iowa, all that part of Wisconsin lo^ 
cated south of the northern boundary of the following counties 
Vernon, Sauk, Columbia, Dodge, Washington, and Ozaukee, all 
of the southern peninsula of Michigan, viz, that part east of Lake 
Michigan, all that part of Illinois located north of a line forming 
the southern boundary of the following counties Hancock, Schuy- 
ler, Cass, Sangamon, Christian, Shelby, Cumberland, and Clark, 
and all that part of Indiana north of a line forming the southern 
boundary of the following counties Vigo, Clay, Owen, Monroe, 
Brown, Bartholomew, Jennings, Ripley, and Ohio, with the Fed- 
eral reserve bank located in the city of Chicago, lU 

This district contains 952 national banks which ha\e accepted the 
pioMSions of the Fedeial re^ei-ve ait I he capital stock ot the Fed- 
eial Reset ve Bank of Chicago on the basis ot 6 jici cent of the total 
capital stuck and surplu'. ot the assenting national banks in the dis- 
trict, will amount to $12,479876, and if thcie be added 6 per cent of 
the capital stock and suiplus of the State bank^ and trust companies 
which have applied foi membership up to April 1, 1914, the total 
capital stock will be $12967,701 

DiSFRin No 8 — The State of Arkansas, all that part of Missouri 
located east of the western boundary of the following counties 
Harrison, Daviess, Caldwell, Ray, Lafayette, Johnson, Henry, St 
Clair, Cedar, Dade, Lawrence, and Barry, all that part of lUinots 
not included in district No 7 , all that pait of Indiana not included 
in district No 7 , all that pait of Kentuckx not included in district 
No 4 , all that patt of Tennessee not included m district Np 6 , 
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and all that part of Mtsstssippt not included tn district No 6 , with 
the city of St Louis j Mo, as the location of the Federal reserve 
hank 

This district contains 458 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St Louis, on the basis of 6 per cent of the total 
capital stock and surplus of the assenting national banks in the dis- 
trict, will amount to $4,990,761, apd if there be added 6 per cent of 
the capital stock and surplus of the State banks and trust companies 
which have applied for membership up to April i, 1914, the total capi- 
tal stock will be $6,367,006 

District No 9 — The States of Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, all that part of Wisconsin not included in district 
No 7 , and all that part of Michigan not included in district No 

7 , with the city of Minneapolis, Minn , as the location of the Fed- 
eral reserve hank 

This district contains 687 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, on the basis of 6 per cent of the 
total capital stock and surplus of the assenting national banks in the 
district, will amount to $4,702,925 

District No 10 — The States of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Wyoming, all that part of Missouri not included in district No 

8 , all that part of Oklahoma north of a line forming the southern 
boundary of the following counties Ellis, Dewey, Blame, Cana- 
dian, Cleveland, Pottawatomie, Seminole, Okfuskee, McIntosh, 
Muskogee, and Sequoyah, and all that part of New Mexico north 
of a line forming the southern boundary of the following counties 
McKinley, Sandoval, Santa Fe, San Miguel, and Union, with the 
city of Kansas City, Mo, as the location of the Federal reserve 
hank 

This district contains 836 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City, on the basis of 6 per cent of the 
total capital stock and surplus of the assenting national banks in the 
district, Will amount to $5,590,015, and if there be added 6 per cent 
of the capital stock and surplus of the State banks and trust companies 
which have applied for membership up to April i, 1914, the total capi- 
tal stock will be $5,600,977 
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District No ii — The State of Texas ^ all that part of New Mexico 
not included in district No 10 j all that pait of Oklahoma not in- 
cluded in district No 10 , aU that part of Louisiana not included in 
district No 6 , and the following counties in the State of Arizona 
Pima, Graham, Greenlee, Cochise, and Santa Cruz, with the city of 
Dallas, Ter , as the location of the Federal i eserve hank 

This district contains 731 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, on the basis of 6 per cent of the total 
capital stock and surplus of the assenting national banks in the dis- 
trict, will amount to $5,540,020, and if there be added 6 per cent of 
the capital stock and surplus of the State banks and trust companies 
which have applied for membership up to April i, 1914, the total capi- 
tal stock will be $5,653,924 

District No. 12 — The States of California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Nevada, and Utah, and all that part of Arizona not included 
in district No 11 , with the city of San Francisco ^ Cal, as the loco- 
tion of the Federal reserve hank 

This district contains 514 national banks which have accepted the 
provisions of the Federal reserve act The capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco, on the basis of 6 per cent of 
the total capital stock and surplus of the assenting national banks in 
the district, will amount to $7,825,375, and if there be added 6 per 
cent of the capital stock and surplus of the State banks and trust com- 
panies which have applied for membership up to April i, 1914, the 
total capital stock will be $8,115,494 

The committee was impressed with the growth and development 
of the States of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, but on the basis of 
6 per cent of the capital stock and surplus of national banks and State 
banks and trust compames which have applied for membership, that 
section could not provide the $4,000,000 minimum capital stock re- 
quired by the law With the continued growth of that region it is 
reasonable to expect that in a few years the capital and surplus of its 
member banks will be sufficient to justify the creation of an additional 
Federal reserve district, at which time application may be made to the 
Congress for a grant of the necessary authority 

It IS no part of the duty of the organization committee to locate 
branches of the Federal reserve banks The law specifically provides 
that “each Federal reserve bank shall establish branch banks within 
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the Federal reserve district in which it is located'' All the material 
collected by the committee will be placed at the disposal of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and the Federal Reserve Board when they are organ- 
ized and ready to consider the establishment of branch banks 

W G McAdoo, 

D F Houston, 

Jno Skelton Williams, 
Reserve Bank OrganiBation Committee, 

Washington, D C, April 2, 1914 



CHAPTER XXV 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 

Major Problems of Technique 

While the reserve districts were thus in process of being 
shaped, the technical Organization Committee’ had been actively 
prosecuting its work It had recognized at the outset several 
major problems, all of which required uniform treatment in 
the several district institutions, and each of which was certain 
to present itself in one way or another by the time that the 
banks had been fairly opened for business 

Foremost among these problems was that of commeraal 
paper, and the conditions of rediscounting As to this, of 
course, it was possible to take a broad or a narrow position 
The original plan of the act had contemplated active rediscount 
operations in all types of liqmd commercial paper, but there 
could be no doubt that the language of the act leaned to the 
side of two-name paper m the proper sense of the terra, such 
as bills of exchange or acceptances 

Commercial Paper 

The regulations or poliaes suggested by the Organization 
Committee, therefore, sought to recogmze the fact that it was 
intended to favor two-name paper but at the same time to 
admit to discount on the basis of equality with two-name paper 
single-name paper which constituted the staple of the port- 
folios of most of the smaller banks and of many of the larger 
ones of the country The Committee prosecuted its inquiry 
with very considerable detail on this point, consulting with 


* See p 548 
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expert bankers and getting their advice, finally formulating a 
series of propositions with respect to the discount of paper 
which was eventually adopted practically in toto by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board These propositions need not be reviewed 
in detail They, in addition to recognizing the necessary 
eligibihty of both single- and double-name paper under the 
Federal Reserve Act, went on to urge the necessity of confin- 
ing the eligible paper with absolute strictness to that which 
grew out of short-term liquid business transactions At a later 
date the Federal Reserve Board sought to accept these ideas 
and even to carry them somewhat further through the require- 
ment of a statement which was designed to show liquid con- 
dition The Committee would gladly have limited itself if 
possible to some form of paper that on its face indicated that 
it grew out of the sale or purchase of goods, but m the existing 
condition of American commercial paper practice this was 
impossible ' As clearly appeared from even a cursory exam- 
ination made of the subject, some of the best and most hquid 
paper of the country was not the direct result of sales of goods 
but represented borrowing in round figures conducted on a 
large scale on behalf of a concern undoubtedly liqtud m its 
condition but not disposed to organize its financing in such a 
way as to furmsh direct evidence of the fact that its business 
was actually upon that footing The restrictions suggested by 
the Committee, however, were of an austere type based upon 
the belief that notes and bills to be taken by federal reserve 
banks and used by them as desired as a basis for note issue, 
must be of the very highest type and must represent absolutely 
the best paper produced in the several localities which gave 
rise to them 

In closing its review of the situation, the Committee out- 
Imed the chief methods of safeguarding the practice of the 
reserve banks with regard to commercial paper and enumerated 
ten principal points to be borne in mind for the future, as 
follows . 
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The following points at least are, however, deemed essential m 
determining the practice to be followed by reserve banks 

1 Commercial paper must be broadly defined as including two- 
name paper given m lieu of cash for goods sold and bearing the name 
of maker and endorser, if discounted, and single-name paper which is 
largely discounted or sold to provide cash in anticipation of future 
purchases and sales Where the price of the commodity involved has 
been fixed, two-name paper, so far as the seller is concerned, repre- 
sents a closed transaction, whereas in the use of single-name paper, 
representing as it does principally money borrowed for futuie trans- 
actions, the price remains to be fixed by seasonal demand and trade 
limitations 

2 From an economic standpoint, two-name paper may be regarded 
as having no inherent quality that will develop inflation, while single - 
name paper involving, as previously stated, future transactions, may 
(though not necessarily) promote speculation and thus develop price 
inflation Member banks, therefore, should carefully analyze the 
business on which single-name paper is to be predicated, differenti- 
ating sharply, for purpose of rediscount, between that which is to be 
used to finance accounts receivable or strictly seasonal requirements, 
and that which is to finance a floating debt or be used for the exten- 
sion of business that cannot be readily liquidated 

3 Single-name paper, secured or unsecured, must bear the name 
of a solvent party whose responsibility is secured by' the filing of a 
satisfactory statement made within one year prior to the date of the 
discount, or by the filing of a certified copy of such a statement by a 
responsible person who is in possession of the original 

4 Such paper must bear the endorsement of a member bank and 
be accompanied by a statement attached to its schedule of application 
for rediscounts, signed by an officer of said bank, to the effect that 
to said officer’s best knowledge and belief the proceeds of the notes 
discounted have been or are to be used for commercial, industrial or 
agricultural purposes of a current nature Such schedule of applica- 
tion must be classified (on a standard form), giving the kinds of 
business supported by individual items 

5 Such paper must have a maturity at the time of discount of not 

more than ninety days, except in the case of notes, drafts and bills 
drawn or issued for agricultural purposes or based on live stock, which 
may have a maturity of not exceeding six months The total amount 
of such SIX months' paper to be taken by any one Federal reserve 
bank, however, shall not exceed per cent of the capital of 

said bank 
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6 Any Federal Reserve Bank may discount acceptances (bank or 
other than consignee) based upon the importation or exportation of 
goods and which have at the time of discount a maturity of not more 
than three months and are endorsed by at least one member bank 
The amount of acceptances so discounted shall at no time exceed one- 
half the paid up capital and surplus of the bank for which the redis- 
counts are made 

7 Two-name paper must bear the names of two solvent parties, the 
maker and the endorser The responsibility of one being reasonably 
assured by customary credit statements, or the opinion of an officer or 
director of a member bank formally stated and filed 

8 Such paper must bear the endorsement of the member bank 
and be submitted on a schedule separate and apart from, that used for 
single-name paper, but similarly classified as to the kinds of business 
involved 

9 Such paper must have a maturity at the time of discount of not 
more than ninety days, except as provided by the act for six months' 
paper based upon agricultural products or live stock 

10 It IS recommended as a general practice that at least one party 
involved m the discount of two-name paper may be required to file a 
statement with the member bank 

Clearances 

Of fully equal importance was the attention gi\en b} the 
Committee to Uie question of clearances Xo'where in the 
Federal Reserve Act, perhaps, had a more difficult or more 
necessary task been assigned to the Fedcial Reserve Board 
than that of providing for a system of par clcaiance eflfective 
throughout the United Stales and designed to bring about 
the absolutely prompt and reliable collection of sight claims 
deposited in the banks The act had neccssaiily left some 
features of this provision to be worked out, although it had 
enumerated the chief It was plain, fiom the language of the 
law, that the intent of the measure was to insure the general 
receipt on deposit with federal reserve banks of checks and 
drafts upon all banks and banking organizations and their 
crediting to the vat lous accounts as reserve deposits Charges 
for exchange were to be piohibited, while as between federal 
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reserve banks themselves it was the manifest intent of the law 
to create an interbank clearance system 

la speaking of the cleanng question, the Committee recog- 
mzed the necessity of (a) a cleanng system providing for 
the clearing of items among member banks which are stock- 
holders and depositors in any federal reserve bank, and (b) a 
clearing system which sluill provide for cleanng the trans- 
actions of federal reserve banks among themselves Working 
on this as a basis the Committee went on to propose three 
classes of clearance The first related to federal reserve banks 
and their members m the same city, and it was suggested that 
reserve banks should undertake to clear only those checks 
which were not payable through the local cleanng house, the 
reserve banks themselves becoming members of the clearing 
house and so effecting a perfect clearance Eventually, it was 
recognized, the federal reserve banks would probably super- 
sede local cleanng houses, taking over their functions and 
performing the same work which they in the past had per- 
formed In the second place, it was recommended that in 
relations between reserve banks and their members outside 
the city, each item deposited by member banks with a federal 
reserve bank should become reserve “only after they had been 
collected,” that is, placed in the possession of a paying bank 
and thus chargeable to the account of the drawer Alternative 
to this it was suggested as “more practical and simple in 
operation,” that member bank checks be charged against the 
balances of such members on the day forwarded The work- 
ing out of the technique in each alternative case was carried 
through by the Committee, and the choice between them was 
left open for later determination, while it was suggested that 
such items be credited to the account of the member banks 
on the day of receipt of the items although no bank should 
be allowed to draw against its uncollected funds except subject 
to interest As will be seen at a later point, this plan was 
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adopted almost literally in developing the intradistrict collection 
system 

Gold Settlement Fund 

The mechanism of the gold settlement fund, which after- 
ward proved to be so essentially a feature of the working of 
the federal reserve system during the war, was sketched in 
simple and concise language, which was adopted practically as 
it stood by the Federal Reserve Board in its subsequent estab- 
lishment of the gold settlement fund for clearances between 
federal reserve banks 

Working further with the intention of carrying out these 
provisions, the Committee of Experts now devoted itself, 
first of all, to the development of the details surrounding the 
organization of a central clearing The act had permitted the 
placing of this clearing function either in the hands of the 
Federal Reserve Board or of those of one of the federal 
reserve banks to be designated by the Federal Reserve Board 
and to serve as a clearing house for the others The latter 
alternative had been introduced as a matter of expediency 
largely for the purpose of meeting the views of those who 
were in the habit of contending that the Board would have 
no machinery with which to transact any ordinary banking 
operation, although there could be no question in the mind 
of any informed person familiar with the work of our clearing 
houses that the performance of these duties by the Board was 
a perfectly practicable undertaking The Organization Com- 
mittee accordingly recommended immediate and direct assump- 
tion of the 'duty by the Federal Reserve Board It then 
recognized that as a basis for the management of clearing 
operations it would be necessary, following the custom of 
clearing houses in the past, to require of the participating 
banks that they make a gold deposit with it It suggested 
that this deposit include all the gold beyond what was required 
by ’local needs, and in order to obviate objection that such 
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deposit would constitute an additional reserve respojnsibihty, 
it recommended that deposits so made should be regarded as 
constituting a part of the reserve of the various federal reserve 
banks Looked at in this way, the outworking of the plan 
merely called for the segregation of the reserve of the federal 
reserve banks m the hands of the Federal Reserve Board 
Two ways were noted as possibly favorable for the man- 
agement of this gold fund and transfers under it The gold 
might be physically handed over to the Treasurer of the United 
States, who could be asked to issue in exchange certificates of 
the denomination of $10,000, or it might simply hand it to 
the Treasurer as a trust fund In the former case, transfers 
in the gold settlement fund could be made from bank to bank 
by the actual physical shifting of gold certificates, a compara- 
tively easy process when the certificates were in large denomi- 
nations On the other basis the transfers in the fund would 
take the form merely of book entries, credits and debits, 
according to the balances to and from each bank On the 
whole, the latter process was the one which commended itself 
most to the Committee, but recognizing that the adoption of 
it might necessarily give rise to a question as to the actual 
custodian of a part of the reserve of the federal reserve banks. 
It was suggested that the former plan be pursued and that the 
gold deposit be handled in the form of certificates which should 
be actually in the possession of the Board or its officers and 
should by them be shifted from one bank to another This 
was the plan subsequently introduced by the Board as will later 
appear, the method suggested by the Organization Committee 
being followed to the letter and the technical clearihg expert 
who had served on the Committee being called into service to 
aid in the preparation of a satisfactory s6t of books for use 
in conducting the gold settlement fund 

The problem of the gold settlement fund presented no 
very serious difficulties, for the questions of policy which have 
just been outlined were not difficult to dispose of, and, when 
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disposed of, the technique was simple Much more difficult 
was the establishment of the intradistrict system of clearing, 
with entries on the books of the several banks designed to bring 
about a collection of checks at p^r and to end roundabout rout- 
ing of such checks which had previously been the custom 
From the beginning of the Committee’s work on this subject, 
It was recognized that the taking over of this function would 
necessarily interfere very seriously with the exchange methods 
and practices of the other banks m the community, and that 
these banks would eventually be driven to surrender their 
system of exchange charges since they would find themselves 
imable to compete against a system which did the work with- 
out expense More important than this, if anything, was the 
recognized fact that an instantaneous debit and credit would 
end the tremendous system of pyramiding which had developed 
in the cities and would be a strong inducement to banks to send 
their checks immediately through to the reserve bank The 
difficulty m the way, it was seen, lay in the fact that, on the 
one hand, country banks would be most reluctant to give up 
the heavy charges for exchange which they had been m the 
habit of exacting, while city banks would be equally reluctant 
to witness the introduction of a plan which must unavoidably 
reduce the balances earned with them by country banks 
throughout the United States, already depleted as these un- 
avoidably were by the operation of the federal reserve system 
with its required transfers of funds from city banks to reserve 
banks A careful canvass of the entire situation, however, 
convinced the Committee that there was no basis for expecting 
any easy method of overcoming these elements of fnction, 
and it accordingly reached the conclusion that the best plan 
was to Ignore them, or rather to allow them to take their own 
course and to require the immediate introduction of the clear- 
ing system which had been called for in the act, so soon at 
least as the reserve banks should find themselves sufficiently 
provided with equipment to carry on work which at the easiest 
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must prove to be a very serious undertaking Accordingly a 
full and detailed plan was worked out, and alternative methods 
of making reserve credits as a result of the deposit of checks 
and drafts were developed 

Reporting of Condition 

The subject of reporting condition was dealt with by the 
Committee in an exceptionally careful and effective way Mr 
J A Broderick, afterward Chief Examiner of the Federal 
Reserve Board and still later Secretary of the Board, who 
was a member of the Committee, had had large experience in 
examinations and reporting, and with his aid a thorough plan 
was developed whereby on a specified day each w)eek figures 
of condition were to be telegraphed by each reserve bank to 
Washington and there combined into a general statement or 
balance sheet which should be given to the public Provision 
was also made for a plan later put into effect by the Board 
upon identically the basis mapped out by the Organization 
Committee This plan called for a weekly report of member 
banks, the figures therefor to be compiled under the direction 
of the federal reserve agent and then forwarded to the Board 
for the purpose of publishing them each week The combined 
statement was designed to shqw the exact situation of member 
banks in each and every federal reserve district Coupled with 
this was the development of a general plan for the examination 
of banks as provided for under the Federal Reserve Act 
According to this plan, it was recommended that there be 
adopted in each federal reserve district a uniform plan of 
examination, to be earned on m collaboration with the national 
and state examiners Examination of the federal resferve 
banks themselves was described, and the plan therefor out- 
lined in some detail, while provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of a credit bureau in each federal reserve bank Such 
a credit bureau was eventually set up m the several reserve 
banks and, after a long struggle, the co-operation of the 
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Comptroller of the Currency was obtained in sufficient degree 
to permit the efficient functioning of these bureaus 

Accounting 

On no subject did the Committee develop more careful and 
detailed recommendations than on that of accounting It of 
course recognized from the outset the absolute necessity of 
having accounting practice uniform among the twelve reserve 
banks, and assumed that the Board would issue regulations 
to that effect — an assumption later to be disappointed It 
recognized also that speed in opening the new banks would 
be largely conditioned by the care and skill with which ac- 
counting details had been provided for It therefore under- 
took to work out a complete set of accounting forms and 
practices In speaking of the work thus done, the accountants 
connected with the ^ Organization Committee described the 
purpose in mind as follows 

Our constant endeavor in devising the system of account- 
ing for the Regional Banks has been to combine simplicity 
and directness of records and procedure with that comprehen- 
siveness of control so essential in bank accounting In the 
development of the system, therefore, every effort has been 
made to simplify and abridge the clerical routine by the use 
of manifold forms where initial entries could be utilized for 
a number of purposes, to organize the departments and pro- 
cedure so that needless duplication of work and records 
would be avoided, and finally, by the introduction of special 
Departmental Settlement forms which would serve both for 
the departmental proof and the Auditor's control, to cen- 
tralize in the Audit Division complete control over the daily 
operations 

Mechanical Accounting 

The Committee was not satisfied to stop with the develop- 
ment of an ordinary system of accounting, but, recognizing 
that the business of reserve banks especially m the transit and 
clearing department would probably assume very large propor- 
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tions, while m government transactions it would probably run 
to heavy figures should the funds of the Treasury be com- 
pletely transferred to the reserve institutions, it sought to work 
out the latest applications of mechanical accounting as used in 
connection with banking With the assistance of officers of 
the Irving National Bank of New York, who devoted them- 
selves to the task of aiding in this branch of the Committee’s 
work, there was developed a complete plan of “bookkeeping 
without books” or loose-leaf records in which the so-called 
“block system of accounting” was given full scope This 
system was especially adapted to use on modern t3^ewriting 
and bookkeeping machines by Mr Stephen H Famham of 
the Remington Typewriter Company There was thus every 
effort to provide a plan of accounting which was not only 
sound theoretically, but had also been applied to the require- 
ments of latest banking technique as well as to mechanical 
necessities by the assistance of experts who were pre-eminent 
in their own lines This system of accounting, as will later 
appear, was eventually accepted by the reserve banks for their 
own use It proved too elaborate (or was so considered by 
local bookkeepers) for comparatively limited operations and 
hence was displaced in favor* of the orthodox type of book- 
keeping in so far as related to a considerable proportion of 
ledger and journal transactions The mechanical accounting 
system held its own in many departments at a majority of the 
reserve banks until the enormous expansion of operations 
which came with the entry of the United States into the war. 
Reserve accountants then found it desirable to revert as far 
as possible to the original plan 

Reconciliation of Plans 

The two plans thus offered were both feasible and both 
carefully prepared, but were in many particulars mutually 
exclusive, so that it remained for the Board and the banks to 
choose between the respective ideas — a choice which resulted, 
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as Will later be seen, in the selection of the mechanical account- 
ing scheme as the best suited to requirements Neither plan, 
however, was at any time adopted m toto and simultaneously 
put into operation by the several reserve banks As time went 
on, the local systems of the several banks tended more and 
more to diverge and to draw away from one another Even- 
tually there was only a very vague similarity between the 
accounting systems and the Board never required uniformity 
m any save a very few respects No more serious error of 
internal management was ever committed by an organization 

Foreign Exchange 

The federal reserve banks in later years never permitted 
themselves to engage m foreign exchange transactions, save 
in sporadic cases during the war There were many reasons, 
as the system ultimately developed, why the system was not 
permitted to embark upon this phase of its development The 
technical Organization Committee took the act at its word and 
recognized foreign exchange as “the second pimci[)a.l element 
m the business of the Federal Reser\e Banks ” It continued 

The Pcdeial Ro^cr\e Act makes express pro\i<!iOxi not onlv foi 
dealing- in foreign exchtange and secunties but aFo foi the iiicclianisni 
necc*'sarv for such exchange tiansactions and finally for the regula- 
tion and control both of the foreign agencie-s and of the transactions 
themsehes by the Federal Reserve Board through its legulations It 
IS therefoie necessary to indicate first of all the conditions under 
which the reserve banks should operate abroad and their relations to 
the member banks engaged in similar business as well as to one 
another It is lecommended that abo\e all in dealing in foreign ex- 
change the Federal Reserve Banks should act together as a unit 
While this IS not necessar>, and while the leserve banks could un- 
doubtedly do a successtul foreign exchange business independently 
of one another, each establishing its own agencies as it saw fii, it is 
belic\ed that better 1 exults w^ould be obtained if the leserve banks at 
least had geneial knowledge of one another’s transactions and were 
required to act togethei *^0 far as conditions would permit It is 
therefore recommended that the policy to be prescribed with refer- 
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ence to foreign exchange by the Federal Reserve Board shall be 
uniform and that there shall be is little opportunity as possible for 
the development of conflicting or unnecessarily duplicating orders and 
policies Moreover, it is believed that the establishment of agencies 
by each and every one of the banks would be an unnecessary expense 
It IS, therefore, suggested that m selecting agents or in establishing 
offices abroad, the reserve banks shall be required to act jointly 
Joint offices for all reserve banks will ultimately need to be estab- 
lished in each of the principal financial centers in foreign countries 
and pending the time that such joint office is established, it is recom- 
mended that consent be given only to the establishment of agencies 
which shall jointly act for all of the Federal Reserve Banks The 
details of this proposal will be fully considered in connection with 
the question of establishing branches in general 

Branches 

Both foreign and domestic branches had been carefully 
provided for in the Federal Reserve Act, and the experts of 
the Organization Committee accordingly felt it essential to 
make elaborate study of the conditions under which such 
branches might be established — a phase of work whose results 
were found of utmost use when the Board began the creation 
of its own branches As to the organization of such branches, 
two distinct plans (both later adopted in the organization of 
the reserve system) were set forth and their comparative 
merits analyzed On this point the Committee said . 

Two methods of dealing with these branches suggest themselves 

1 The establishment of a completely organized banking house 
acting as a branch of the reserve bank of the district in each place 
where a branch may have been determined upon 

2 The establishment of a local office only without banking ma- 
chinery and equipped merely with a limited clerical organization at 
the service of the board of directors appointed as above provided for 

These types of organization may be considered in reverse order 

If it be determined to organize simply a local office the board of 
directors of the branch so-called would necessarily amount to nothing 
mefre than a sub-committee whose functions would be those of ascer- 
taining the character of the paper offered for rediscount by the banks 
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of the community, certifying to its desirability, or disapproving if as 
the case might be, and then transmitting the paper for actual redis- 
count to the reserve bank of the district This plan would have the 
advantage of avoiding the outlay necessitated by the organization of 
a complete branch and would also eliminate all necessity for estab- 
lishing a system of accounting m the reserve bank of the district 
It would also eliminate all question of necessity for a readjustment 
of the clearing system On the other hand the question may be raised 
whether so simple a type of organization would satisfy the demands 
of the community in which the branch was located and would supply 
a suflScient addition to the mechanism of the reserve bank to warrant 
establishing it Its function would obviously be only that of a credit 
committee passing upon particular paper If this plan should be 
resorted to, it is suggested that the only records required by the branch 
would be those relating to offerings of paper 

On the other hand, if a full-fledged bank should be established at 
each branch point, it is believed that the following questions would 
have to be definitely considered in connection with the matter 

1 Relation of branch accounting to accounting of district reserve 
bank 

2 Relation of method of handling checks and transit items to cor- 
responding methods in district bank 

3 Area or territory to be assigned to branch as special or peculiar 
to it, le, extent of sub-distnct within which such branch would be 
located 

4 Internal organization of branch 

5 Capitalization, if any, to be assigned to the branch 

Organization bf Banks and Board 

Besides carefully specifying the conditions relating to com- 
mercial paper and rediscounting, clearings both national and 
local, examinations and reports, publication of statements, and 
a variety of matters ancillary to these branches of operation, 
the Organization Committee of technical experts also drafted 
forms of by-laws which eventually formed the basis first of 
the Board's own by-laws and then of the by-laws of the several 
federal reserve banks As time went on, experience showed 
where modifications could well be made m these preliminary 
sets of by-laws and such changes were from time to time 
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introduced The essential basis laid by the Organization Com- 
mittee was, however, but little changed, save in minor respects 
which were recommended during an organization convention 
whose doings will be sketched in a later chapter The by-law;s 
of the Board itself followed closely the tentative draft which 
had been laid down by the Committee Subsequent changes 
during the first eight years of its existence occurred only at 
relatively unimpoitant points, the conclusions being such as 
were indicated by the preliminary work which had been accom- 
plished in laying out the plan beforehand Internal organiza- 
tion and the bonding of federal reserve agents also occupied 
the attention of the Committee, and, through consultation with 
some of the bonding experts in sundry of the larger companies 
having headquarters in New York, conservative conclusions 
were reached and recommendations made for the adoption of 
a safe bonding policy on the part of the reserve banks Many 
other details of technique, too numerous to consider at this 
point, were developed in detail, the result being to leave but 
little necessary work to be accomplished by the Reserve Board 
at the time of its organization The intent was that the 
Board’s attention should be entirely freed from detail It 
could thereby secure opportunity to devote itself wholly to 
questions of policy and theory. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

SELECTING THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
Composition of the Board 

The Federal Reserve Act had placed upon the President 
the duty of selecting five men who, with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, were to make 
up the Federal Reserve Board Practically the only restric- 
tions in the law were to the effect that, of the five men thus 
selected, not more than one should come from any single fed- 
eral reserve district, and that two of them should be experi- 
enced in banking and finance The field of choice was thus a 
very large one, and while the geographical restriction was 
unfortunate, it was not sufficient to prevent satisfactory selec- 
tion President Wilson took the matter of selection m hand 
at a comparatively early date The act had been passed on the 
23rd of December, 1913, and discussion of possible choices 
began in ‘^administrative circles*' very shortly after the open- 
ing of the new year The appointments were expected to be 
of considerable importance, and as the salary of the members 
had been fixed at $12,000 per annum, thus placing them on an 
equality with Cabinet officers, it was believed that the selection 
would be given an unusual amount of attention The banking 
community thought that the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board were intended practically to rank with members of the 
Cabinet — an expectation later to be greatly disappointed — ^and 
that this “Supreme Court of Finance," as the current phrase 
described it, would be of the utmost influence, not only in 
banking but in public policy 
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A Misunderstanding 

It was probably unfortunate that almost at the very outset 
there was issued in W^ashington — ^whether with official sanc- 
tion or not IS uncertain — a statement that the President desired 
no advice about the personnel of the Federal Reserve Board 
and that efforts to press the candidacy of given persons would 
constitute the* surest way of defeating the selection of those 
persons This statement, if in fact officially authorized, was 
probably nevei intended to have the meaning which was popu- 
larly assigned to it— that the President objected to receiving 
suggestions as to the personnel of the new body It may well 
be doubted whether undesirable persons who really wished to 
make such suggestions were deterred from so doing by the 
statement thus disseminated Undoubtedly, moreover, the 
belief that such a feeling existed at the White House prevented 
desirable candidates whose names would otherwise have been 
suggested from permitting their names to be offered 

Of more importance, however, than this unfortunate 
atmosphere sui rounding the appointments, was the view which 
shortly began to be taken by some of those quite close to the 
administration that in selecting the new body it was desirable 
to represent different “sections” and “interests ” Thus, for 
example, the view was accepted that there should be a “Wall 
Street man” or “New Yoik banker” on the Board, the thought 
being that inasmuch as New York was the greatest financial 
center of the country it was in some way entitled to representa- 
tion on the Board This in itself might reasonably be doubted, 
since there were twelve districts and only five members to be 
chosen Still less was there any reason for thinking that a 
resident of New York must, in order to be satisfactory, neces- 
sarily represent the inner group of banking interests which 
center about Wall Street 

Need of “Business Man” 

Equally regrettable was the acceptance of the idea that 
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of the other members one should or must necessarily be a 
“business man,” meaning thereby a man who had been actively 
identified with large mercantile or industrial operations Still 
less was there warrant for the view that it was desirable to 
have a lawyer or economist as a member of the organization 
These views were the outgrowth of a mistaken conception of 
what the new Board actually was As has been seen elsewhere, 
it was distinctly planned not as a political body and not as in 
any sense a representative of different groups or interests, 
but as a central board of directors whose function it should 
be to operate the federal reserve system as a whole What 
was to be desired, therefore, in the membership was not the 
“representation” of any section of the country or of a group 
of business interests, but simply that the new body should be 
capable and efficient, acquainted with the general character of 
the problems with which it had to deal, and above all be 
entirely independent of political or other extraneous con- 
siderations 

There is of course no means of knowing how far the view 
of the Board as a representative of different “interests” was 
accepted by the President, save in so far as the eventual choice 
of the members might be construed as a reflection of his 
thought on the subject His first choice of men seemed to 
indicate a commitment to the idea tliat the members should 
be repiesentative of different interests Thus, for example, 
Ml Paul M Warburg, who was e\entually confirmed as a 
member of the Board, was apparently chosen distinctively as 
standing for the views of the so-called “Wall Street group” 
of New York bankers 

The first choice of a business man fell upon Mr "W D 
Simmons of St Louis, a merchant of well-known standing in 
the Middle West, who, however, was unable to accept the place, 
and the selection then turned to Mr H \ Wheeler of Chi- 
cago, vice-president of one of the trust companies of that aty, 
but w'ho felt himself likewise unable to accept appointment. 
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owing, it was currently reported, to the stringent requirements 
of the act which limited the freedom of members after leaving 
the Board to re-engage in banking for a stated period From 
Mr Wheeler the President’s choice was transferred to Mr 
Thomas D Jones of Chicago, a lawyer, who, however, was 
unfavorably received by the Senate on account of his connec- 
tion with the International Harvester Company which was 
then being prosecuted by the Department of Justice After a 
vigorous effort to secure the appointment of Mr Jones, the 
President finally withdrew his name at Mr Jones’ own re- 
quest 

The choice then turned to Mr Frederick A Delano of 
Chicago, who had had an honorable record in connection with 
various railroad enterprises and who at the time was a member 
of the Industrial Relations Committee which had been named 
by the President some months previously It had been expected 
from the outset that at least one member of the Board would 
distinctively represent the southern states, and m accordance 
with this forecast, the President did in fact name Mr WPG 
Harding of Birmingham, Alabama, who at that time, was 
president of a large national bank m Birmingham He and 
Mr Warburg were regarded as filling the two places for which, 
in the language of the act, experience in banking or finance 
was reqmsite 

• It had been desired from the outset to have some one 
technically to represent the Paafic Coast, and there had been 
unofficial aimouncement from the White House qmte early in 
tile process of selection, that the President was intending to 
place upon the Board one economist or scientific student of 
economics Mr A C Miller, at that time nominally Professor 
of Economics in the University of California, W actually 
resident in Washington as Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior, was named as the Pacific Coast representative, and 
the final choice fell upon Mi Charles S Hamlin as the repre- 
sentative of New England, he being a Boston lawyer who at. 
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the time of his selection was Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury^ 

Senate Opposition 

The Senate, indeed, had not confirmed these nominations 
without serious qualms There had been no material objection 
to either Messrs Harding, Hamlin, or Miller, but, as we have 
just seen, Mr Jones had been completely rejected, while Mr 
Warburg was eventually confirmed only after severe cross- 
examination and after determined opposition by a consider- 
able group of members of the upper chamber The appoint- 
ment of Mr Delano m place of Mi Jones was made with 
little or no objection, but although the opposition of the Senate 
was thus centered upon two nPminees, there was considerable 
criticism of the general character of the appointments Some 
of this criticism emanated from political sources, it being 
asserted that of the five thus chosen, all were Democrats, 
while the desire of Congress and the informal promise of some 
of those who had urged the new measure had been that the 
Republican parly should be given a reasonable representation 
upon the Board 

Although It was probably true that every one of the mem- 
bers of the organization eventually confirmed had voted for 
the existing administration, and were thus in a certain sense 
“Democrats,” it was also true that at least two of them were 
far from being properly designated by that title and had no 
hesitation m voting the Republican or any other ticket for , 
which they might feel a preference In fact, the Board as 
eventually selected could not be said to be in any sense a 
political body, for even those members who were admittedly 
life-long Demociats had, with one possible exception, been 
inactive politically, and were certainly not to be classed as 
distinctively organization men It'majf-fairiyJje said that the 
_ \ 

iMr Hamlin had previously served m the same capacity durmg President Ueve. 
land’s second admmisti ation 
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selections made by the President had thus resulted in the crea- 
tion of a non-partisan Board, and the subsequent record of 
the Board itself in making selections and appointments in the 
various banks amply demonstrated that it felt no political 
preference and was governed by none m its choice of men 

Personal Alignments 

It, however, speedily appeared that the selections which 
had been made had been determined upon, after very careful 
consideration, with a view to the probable alignments of the 
different appointees It was probably true, from the very 
beginning, that the Secretary of the Treasury could secure a 
practical majonty for any measure or policy that he might 
choose to advocate Starting With his own vote and that of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, he was usually able to add 
to this the vote of his former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and thus stood In need of but one more to make a 
clear majority upon any given subject The division between 
the so-called Treasury and non-Treasury groups in the Board 
did not at first become apparent, but later developed itself 
very clearly, whether or not it was the outgrowth of any 
onginal intent — a. matter as to which conclusions could be 
based upon conjecture only 

This situation was promptly recognized by the general 
banking community and was the subject of unfavorable com- 
ment, much of it biased and unfair m tone, although possess- 
ing the techmcal basis already indicated On the other hand, 
there was at the outset no distinct grouping as between the 
so-called financial and other influences in the Board If any- 
thing, It was the feeling of the finanaal interests that the Board 
was so selected as to prevent them from obtaining any such 
control, or at least to prevent them from starting with an 
apparent nucleus of votes looking to the estabhshraent of any 
snchsontroV Similarly, the Board was apparently free from 
sectional bias Not only had the provisions o^ the law for- 
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bidding the choice of more than one member from any one 
district been of possible service in bringing about this result, 
but it was also true that the members themselves were practi- 
cally as free from ordinary sectional prejudices as perhaps any 
that could have been chosen 

The criticisms to be offered with reference to the selections 
that had been made could not rest with propriety upon any 
of the ordinary grounds, for reasons which have just been 
stated Even the effort to retain a satisfactory Treasury 
majority in the Board — ^if it had been made — ^was hardly to 
be complained of, since the act itself had specifically cieated 
a nucleus of administrative control by making the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency ex-officio 
members Legitimate criticism could be developed only upon 
the basis of the actual acts and temperaments of the different 
members as they were subsequently to be made plain through 
experience 

Lack of Banking Experience 

Perhaps the most severe criticism to be passed at the time 
of organization was that the President had, to so limited an 
extent, exhibited any regard for knowledge and experience in 
his choices It \/vas true that one national bankei had been 
designated, but of the remaining foiii only one could be said 
to have had direct banking experience in any large \\a>, either 
from the theoretical or practical standpoint \one of the 
members had jilayed any part in the actual A\ork of forw aid- 
ing the adoj)tion of the Federal Reser\e Act, while at least 
one had been diiecth opposed to its enactment, and at least 
one othei had had membership in an organization which had 
been distinctl> hostile throughout the whole formats e period 
of the new' law The Secretarv of the Treasury, as has been 
seen, had, moreover, sought to substitute another measure for 
the original bill 01 plan, and the same was true of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, so that the new' choices represented in 
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this respect nothing different from the early attitude of im- 
portant membeis of the administration 

Nevertheless, it was true that the Board as first constituted 
was predominantly doubtful of, or actually hostile to, the law 
which It had been set to administer This was perhaps an 
unprecedented situation, and one whose nature was possibly 
not known to the President, though it is difficult to suppose 
that the main fact could not have been before his mind in 
making his selections The effort to put into effect a great 
and novel system of banking through the agency of a body of 
men possessing at the bottom little or no knowledge of, and 
on the whole disbelieving in, the act tmder which they were 
to operate, was, to say the least, unprecedented, the situation 
containing in itself elements of possible disaster whose exist- 
ence could not properly be ignored While these conditions, 
however, were evident to those who had been familiar with 
the details of the long struggle for the enactment of the new 
law, they were not recognized by more than a very few persons 
in the country at large, and it is probably true that on the whole 
the general attitude of the community was favorable to the 
selections made by the President, they bemg regarded as, on 
the face of things, sound designations. 

Later Changes of Membership 

In order to avoid recurring to the personnel of the Federal 
Reserve Board in later treatment, i± is worth while to furnish 
at this pomt a brief survey of the changes in membership which 
occurred during its later history According to the provisions 
of the act, the terms of the members had been ten years each, 
but the 'first five appointed members had been' given v&nable 
terms ranging from two years up to ten ' Of the original five 
members, the full ten-year term was given to Mr. A. C Miller,' 
while the short term of two years was allotted to Mr C S 
Hamlin, who was at the outset designated as Governor of the 
Board INIr Hamlin’s two years' having expired in 1916^ he 
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was renominated by President Wilson and confirmed without 
opposition The four-year term had been assigned to Mr 
Paul M Warburg and expired m the summer of 1918 This 
date of expiry fell during the war and, for reasons which will 
appear at a later point, the President had determined (appar- 
ently) not to reappoint Mr Warburg for a second term After 
his term of office had expired (he being then Vice-Governor), 
his seat remained vacant for a time and was then filled by the 
appointment of Albert Straus of New York City, a private 
banker formerly of the firm of J and W Sehgman and Com- 
pany Mr Straus, however, retained the office only during 
the year 1919, being then succeeded by Edmund S Platt of 
New York, who was then chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency Mr Delano had received the six- 
year term, but having determined to resign from membership 
of the Board, he retired at about the beginning of August, 
1918, and after a lapse of some months was succeeded by 
Henry S Moehlenpah, a country banker of Wisconsin Mr 
Moehlenpah continued for the remainder of the unexpired 
term of Mr Delano, which was over on August 10, 1920, 
and was later succeeded by John R Mitchell of Minneapolis,® 
who received the first appointment made by President Harding 
The eight -year term bad been assigned to ATi W P G Hard- 
ing and expired on August ro, 1922, at which time Mr 
Harding went out of office, his seat continuing \acant until 
January ii, 1923 In the meanwhile C'ongress had provided 
for an additional mcnibei of the Board, adopting an amend- 
ment to the Federal Reser\e Act to that effect in 1922 The 
first appointment to fill this sixth seat was made by President 
Harding in the person of Milo D Campbell, on January ii, 
1923 The ex-officio members of the Board, the Secretary of 
the Treasury Mr McAdoo, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency Mr Whlliams, took office at the same date, theoretically, 

C Willis, of Cleveliind, served for a few months prior to March 4, igai, aa 
an id interim member 

'’Mr Campbell died <i few da>s after taking office on March 26, 1923 
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as did the other members Secretary McAdoo continued m 
office until the dose of 1918, when he was succeeded by Hon 
Carter Glass as Secretary of the Treasury and, accordingly, 
as Chairman of the Board Comptroller of the Currency 
Williams had received the usual five-year term as Comptroller, 
beginning in the summer of 1913 and therefore expiring in 
1918 The Senate having refused to reconfirm him for a 
second term, he was nevertheless retained in office by virtue 
of a Department of Justice ruling until the expiry of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s second terrn of office on March 4, 1921 Mean- 
while Secretary Glass had himself been succeeded at the 
opening of 1920 by David S. Houston, then Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who became Secretary of the Treasury and Chairman 
of the Board, holding that office until March 4, 1921 Under 
the Republican administration of President Harding, Mr 
Andrew W Mellon of Pittsburgh succeeded to the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury and Chairmanship of the Board, while Mr 
D R Crissinger took office as Comptroller of the Currency 

This review of experience shows that the turnover in the 
Board’s membership has, on the whole, been very rapid 

Delay in Choice 

The process of selection had taken a long time President 
Wilson had not made his first choices known to the prospective 
candidates themselves, it would seem, before March, 1914, 
and he did not send to the Senate the first set of names until 
May of that year The Senate, as we have seen, hesitated to 
confirm two of the appointees, and the process of considering, 
examining, and finally acting upon them was not completed at 
the end of July It may be doubted whether the final action' 
would not have been still further delayed, had it not been for 
the sudden outbreak of war in Europe, a fact which conclu- 
sively bore in upon the mind of the financial ' community the 
danger of banking disaster, and once again emphasized the 
unprotected condition of the United States in so far as its 
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currency and banking system was concerned Had there been 
no such foreign cataclysm, and had conditions been suffered 
to drift as before, it may be doubted whether a much longer 
time would not have been consumed in the discussion of the 
personnel and individual history of the Federal Reserve Board 

The new organization was technically formed by the loth 
of August, although some of the members who had been earlier 
confirmed by the Senate had already placed their services at 
the disposal of the Secretary of the Treasury in an unofficial 
way, in order that they might be of such service as was pos- 
sible in helping to dispose of the numerous troublesome ques- 
tions which attended the outbreak of the European War The 
first problem to be met by the new body was that of organiza- 
tion The federal reserve banks themselves not being in 
existence and the Board not being expected to depend upon 
Congress for appropriations, there was at the outset no fund 
for the payment of its expenses, pending the actual organiza- 
tion of the new banks 

The Organization Committee, consisting of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, was, however, still in existence, and 
had by no m'eans exhausted the fund of $100,000 which had 
been appropriated to co^ei the cost of installing the new sys- 
tem This Organization Committee had in its employ a con- 
sideiabfe staff under the direction and control of the secretary 
of the Committee At the outset it \\as a natural step for the 
Federal Reserve Board to accept the hospitality of the Organi- 
zation Committee, making use of its staff and facilities so far 
as necessary to carry into effect the first measures which must 
necessarily be developed in connection with the preliminary 
work of organization This staff, however, had, as already 
seen at an earlier point, been selected under purely political 
influences and was on the wdiole far from efficient 

The question of its continued existence or other disposition 
w^as thus one of some immediate difficulty and gave rise to 
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possibly the first serious difference of opinion within the Board 
It was the view of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who constituted the majority of 
the Organization Committee under whose auspices the staff 
had been appointed, that it simply be taken over by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the appointments of the several employees 
be confirmed and made permanent Eventually this action was 
determined upon, although, as will presently be seen, it did not 
have the consequences which might ordinarily have been 
expected from it 

Internal Organization 

One of the first duties undertaken by the Board was neces- 
sarily the development of a set of by-laws, and these were 
early formulated and adopted They contained nothing of 
unusual character, following quite closely along the lines which 
had been mapped out in the report of the Preliminary Organi- 
zation Committee, which had provided a sample set of by-laws 
Included in the by-laws eventually adopted was provision for 
a Secretary of the Board, charged with the duty of supplying 
the Board with scientific analyses of banking conditions, besides 
acting as general executive under the direction of the Governor 
whose appointment had been provided for in the act This 
was the beginning of a more or less elaborate organization 
which will be described m Chapter XXX 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND THE WAR 
Effect of War on Finance 

The outbreak of war between Germany and the allied Euro- 
pean powers, came to the United States, as to all other parts of 
the world, not merely as the shock of a great surprise but as the 
immediate cause of practically complete reversal of many pol- 
icies and expectations which had been based upon the assump- 
tion of continued peace In no part of our national policy 
did the outbreak of war create a more serious disturbance and 
unsettlement than in that part of it which had to do with finance 
and banking Although at the outset it was not believed that 
there was any reason why the United States should feel serious 
immediate anxiety on account of the Euiopean war, and 
although some predicted the development ot a great trade as 
a result of the war, it was soon seen that even under the most 
favorable conditions the situation would be for a good many 
months uncertain while the profound changes in foreign trade 
which almost immediately set in seemed likely, for a time at 
least, to be disastrous rather than profitable 

Effect on Business 

It would be impossible in this discussion of the develop- 
ment of our banking system to attempt anything like a thor- 
ough or complete analysis of the actual financial conditions 
which directly resulted from the war Yet a brief survey of 
the outstanding factors is essential to an understanding of 
contemporary and subsequent events Two outstanding occur- 
rences were immediately traceable to the war and should be 
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noted as such They were (i) the adoption of legislation 
designed to provide emergency currency relief, and (2) the 
resort on the part of the Treasury and the new federal reserve 
mechanism to expedients intended to serve the place of the 
central banking mechanism which ought to have been earlier 
established 

As for the general businccs situation and its bearing on 
the federal reserve system, the outlook was well stated by the 
Board itself in its first annual report as follows ^ 

The condition with which the Boaid was confronted when it began 
its work on the loth of August had such a considerable bearing upon 
the policy pursued that it is well worthy of further notice Seldom, 
' if ever, has the banking and business community of the country found 
itself in a situation of such uncertainty and perplexity The outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe led immediately to a serious rupture of inter- 
national financial relationships, not only in the affected areas of 
Europe, but throughout the whole commercial world The United 
States was directly and profoundly affected by the suspension of com- 
munication with Europe, involving as its most serious consequences 
the temporary breaking down of the export trade and the collapse 
of the financial markets, with resulting shock to the credit system 
There had been extraordinary efforts on the part of European holders 
of American securities to realize by sales in the New York market 
The securities markets were badly demoralized, prices fell with 
alarming rapidity, and the country was exposed to a serious and dis- 
astrous dram of gold 

The whole situation demonstrated afresh, and to* a striking degree, 
the dependence of our banking system upon the call-loan market 
because of the large proportion of the country s banking reserves 
which were invested in call loans protected by stock-exchange collat- 
eral Stock exchanges throughout the country closed, and call loans 
were thus made unavailable Emergency currency was issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and clearing-house certificates m large 
volume were issued by clearing-house associations m the principal 
financial centers Moreover, the tendency to hoard cash, frequently 
experienced in former periods of stringency, was again being mani- 
fested by country banks, some of which curtailed accommodation to 
an extreme degree, thereby adding greatly to the embariassments of 

^ First Federal Reserve Board, 19x4^ * 
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their customers and city correspondents Much doubt was expressed 
as to the ability of borrowers to meet their maturing obligations, 
securities of high grade were unmarketable, while a situation existed 
in the foreign-exchange market which was altogether unprecedented 
The conditions thus briefly outlined created an impression of profound 
alarm throughout the business community and gave rise to frequent 
expressions of the belief that the organization of the reserve system 
should be deferred until the return of more normal conditions, both 
for the success of the system and in order that the existing situation 
might not be complicated and aggravated by the injection of new and 
incalculable elements into it 

Amendment of Federal Reserve Act 

Confronted with an unprecedented world convulsion, recog- 
nizing the fact that the machinery of the federal reserve sys- 
tem was still in the making and that the Board itself had not 
yet taken and was not likely for some time to take the oath of 
office and perfect its own organization, it was not strange that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should have felt at the very 
outset of the European difficulties, that he would perhaps do 
well to secure an amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, 
designed to correct the inherent defects in the Aldrich- Vreeland 
Law and to make emergency currency readily available in 
order that reassurance might be given to the banking com- 
munity and that a return to specie payments at as early a date 
as possible might he insured The measure a\ hich he determined 
to submit to Congress accordingly took the form of a supple- 
mentary provision lo be incorporated in Section 27 of the 
Reserve Act. its terms, however, being amendatory of the 
so-called Aldrich- Vreeland Law^ of May 30, 1908 This legis- 
lation introduced changes into Section 9 of the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Law so as to alter the rates of taxation imposed upon 
new notes issued undei the act and in one or two other 
, respects to relieve the difficulties which had been found inherent 
in such expel icnce as had previously been had under the old 
law 
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The text of the legislation thus adopted by Congress is 
interesting in connection with the discussion of the present 
chapter and is therefore appended hereto verbatim as follows 

An Act to amend section twenty-seven of an act approved December 
twenty-third, nineteen hundred and thirteen, and known 
as the Federal reserve act 

Be %t enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America m Congress assembled, That section twenty- 
seven of the act approved December twenty-third, nineteen hundred 
and thirteen, known as the Federal reserve act, is hereby amended and 
reenacted to read as follows 

“Sec 27 The provisions of the act of May thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and eight, authorizing national currency associations, the 
issue of additional national-bank circulation, and creating a National 
Monetary Commission, which expires by limitation under the terms 
of such act on the thirtieth day of June, nineteen hundred and four- 
teen, are hereby extended to June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
fifteen, and sections fifty-one hundred and fifty-three, fifty-one hun- 
dred and seventy-two, fifty-one hundred and ninety-one, and fifty-two 
hundred and fourteen of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
which were amended by the act of May thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and eight, are hereby reenacted to read as such sections read prior to 
May thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight, subject to such amend- 
ments or modifications as are prescribed in this act Provided, how-- 
ever. That section mne of the act first referred to in this section is 
hereby amended so as to change the tax rates fixed in said act by 
makipg the portion applicable thereto read as follows 

“National banking associations having circulating notes secured 
otherwise than by bonds of the United States, shall pay for the first 
three months a tax at the rate of three per centum per annum upon the 
average amount of such of their notes in circulation as are based upon 
the deposit of such securities, and afterwards an additional tax rate 
of one-half of one per centum per annum for each month until a tax 
of six per centum per annum is reached, and thereafter such tax of 
SIX per centum per annum upon the average amount of such notes 
Provided further, That whenever in his judgment he may deem it 
desirable, the Secretary of the Treasury shall have power to suspend 
the limitations imposed by section one and section three of the act 
referred to in this section, which prescribe that such additional circu- 
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lation secured otherwise than by bonds of the United States shall be 
issued only to national banks having circulating notes outstanding 
secured by the deposit of bonds of the United States to an amount not 
less than forty per centum of the capital stock of such banks, and to 
suspend also the conditions and limitations of section five ot said act 
except that no bank shall be permitted to issue circulating notes m 
excess of one hundred and twenty-five per centum of its unimpaired 
capital and surplus He shall require each bank and currency associa- 
tion to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United States a 
sum in gold sufficient in his judgment for the redemption of such 
notes, but in no event less than five per centum He may permit 
national banks, during the period for which such provisions are sus- 
pended, to issue additional circulation under the terms and conditions 
of the act referred to as herein amended Provided further. That the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, is further authorized to 
extend the benefits of this act to all qualified State banks and trust 
companies, which have joined the Federal reserve system, or which 
may contract to join within fifteen days after the passage of this act ” 
Approved, August 4, 1914 

Discussion in Senate 

It might have been supposed that this pioposal, far reaching 
as it easily might become, would attract some serious 
attention or discussion in Congress, but the uigency of the 
time was of such outstanding character as largely to set aside 
such dangers of obstruction as might otherwise ha\e existed 
The first draft of the amendment prepared in the Treasury 
Department and sent to the Senate was introduced on August 
3, becoming law on the following day Senator Owen called 
it to the attention of the upper chamber with the request for 
immediate action, noting that 

The stock exchanges of all Europe have been closed, 
the Bank of England lias suspended specie payment the 
Bank of France has suspended specie payment, the Bank 
of Germany the same, and there is a possibility of some 
disturbance in our country unless we take immediate 
steps to pie\ent it 

The amendment, he explained, was designed to enable such 
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banks which had not 40 per cent of their capital invested in 
United States bonds with arculating medium issued against 
it, to receive emergency circulation under the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act by the consent of the Treasury Department. It 
left the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend the limitation 
whenever in his judgment he might deem it desirable Mr 
Owen, m referring to the financial situation of the country, 
pointed out 


that the Nation never was in such a magnifi- 
cent condition to meet this world-wide disturbance, as it 
IS now The banks of the country are in splendid 

condition generally, but to have them know that if they 
need it, they can get $500,000,000 of emergency circulation, 
will absolutely prevent anybody demanding curiency, for 
they will not want it The mere fact that they know 
they can get it will be all that will be necessary ’ 

The bill passed with little explanation, it was merely 
emphasized — and this only for the sake of public opinion — 
that there was no immediate danger and that the amendment 
was to be regarded simply as a precautionary measure 

Action in House 

The same determination, to act quickly in the emergency, 
was shown, when Mr Glass introduced the Owen bill in the 
House There was some obstruction on the part of Messrs 
Murdock and Lindbergh, who were not willing to vote for an 
amendment to an act whose adoption they had already opposed 
The bill in their opinion was designed to help the investment 
bankers chiefly “The legislation that is proposed this morning 
is to bridge the speculators over an emergency they have 
encountered 

Mr Glass had introduced the Senate bill with an amend- 
ment This provided that the Secretary of the Treasury mi^t 
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also suspend that provision of Section 5 of the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act which contained restrictions to the effect that no bank 
should receive any currency in excess of an amount equal to 
Its capital and surplus and that notes in excess of $500,000,000. 
should in no contingency be allowed to issue Although Mr 
Murdock considered the measure, thus amended, a material 
improvement over the Senate bill, he could not agree with 
emergency legislation which under the cry of “exigency*' 
granted, in his opinion, greater power than ever to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, exposed the redemption fund of the 
United States once more to danger, and possibly hurt public 
credit No other objection was, however, heard on the floor, 
speakers on both sides of the House laying aside party lines 
and party differences and concurring in the determination to 
protect the supposed interests of the public in this emergency 
Mr Underwood defended the bankers for not having issued 
national bank notes up to the requirements of the law per- 
mitting emergency currency 

We were glad to have them dispose of the bonds and grad- 
ually contract that currency We invited them to do it by 
passing the Glass bill last winter , and yet, under the conditions 
under which we invited them to do it under oui own legisla- 
tion, they cannot take advantage o f the pi e^eiit law * 

Said Mr Glass 

Of the nearly eight hundred millions of 2 pet cent bonds 
available for at dilation, seven bundled and thntv ‘^ix millions 
aie now owned by the banks Hence banks have little basis 
for additional circulation, and could not help themselves if 
the> would without this additional legislation Tf the 

Federal reserve svstem vveie fulh oigaui/ed, there would be 
no eaithly necessitv foi the action piopo^^ed here toda3, but 
the Attorne> General of the United Statc-^ having expressed 
the opinion that the Federal Reseive Boatd can not oigani/e 
until all seven members shall have been appointed and con- 


^ Record, p 13x70 
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firmed, we are now proposing to bridge the diflficulty by lodg- 
ing with the Secretary of the Treasury for immediate use 
should occasion demand, this power already vested m the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, but which can not be exeicised by that 
board to meet this exigency “ 

Conference and Passage 

As soon as the bill had passed the House, it was referred 
back to the Senate On the same day, August 3, Mr Owen, 
authorized by the Committee on Banking and Currency, recom- 
mended the approval of the House amendment with a fuither 
amendment The House amendment had provided for the 
suspension of Section 5 with its two restrictions (that no bank 
receive any currency over an amount equal to its capital and 
surplus, and that no excess above $500,000,000 should be 
issued) The Senate committee recommended that the first 
limitation be adhered to, but that the second one be exceeded 
if necessary This recommendation was agreed to and Senators 
Owen, Hitchcock, and Nelson were appointed as conferees 

Conference on Bill 

A conference was also agreed to in the House, and Messrs 
Glass, Korbly, and Hayes were appointed on the part of the 
House In conference the following changes were accepted 
by both sides suspension limitations of Section 5 to be per- 
mitted, except that no bank be permitted to issue notes in 
excess of 125 per cent of its capital and surplus , and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to be authorized to require each bank 
to maintain on deposit in the Treasury a sum in gold sufficient 
in his judgment for the redemption of such notes, but in no 
event less than 5 per cent 

The conference report as thus framed was immediately 
agreed to and passed both Houses on the 4th of August, 1914, 
and the bill was signed on the same day 


^Record, p 13x70 
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Other Measures of Relief 

As elsewhere seen, certain members of the Federal Reserve 
Board had been confirmed without hesitation by the Senate 
and immediately after the opening of the war had placed them- 
selves at the disposal of the Treasury to aid in carrying into 
effect the emergency relief measures of various kinds, which 
were in process of preparation or application In such service, 
Messrs Harding and Hamlin were especially engaged, but 
within ten days the full Board had been convened and had 
taken the oath of office, thus formally creating the organiza- 
tion on the loth of August As thus established, it had before 
it the choice of proceeding instantly with reserve bank orgam- 
zation or of continuing for the time its emergency service It 
wisely regarded the latter as probably more immediately help- 
ful, and accordingly devoted itself for some time after its 
formal organization to two principal schemes or plans in which 
the reserve system was necessarily an active factor These 
were the so-called gold exchange fund and the cotton loan 
fund The history of these funds had been variously pre- 
sented by different wnters on the subject, but the statement 
given in the first annual report of the Federal Reserve Board” 
is the authentic and accurate survey of the work then under- 
taken and accomplished Its salient features therefore con- 
stitute the authorjtative statement of what was actually done 

Gold Exchange Fund 

The Board said 

One of the earliest and most trying consequences of the war was 
the development of a highly abnormal and artificial condition in the 
foreign exchange market 

This situation was due essentially to the fact that a large current 
was at the time owing to Europe, foreign holdings of American 
securities had been placed on the market, foreign credit facilities had 
been withdrawn, and our export trade had suffered a serious shock 


•Report/ 1914 
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from the disoi ganization of shipping and the breaking down of 
European ciedit machinery immediately after the outbreak of the war 
Furthermore, a large amount of American securities had been issued 
payable in Europe, and were about to mature 

These conditions exposed our banks to a dram of gold severe 
enough to endanger our entire banking structure This, on the other 
hand, made it difficult for those who had to discharge obligations due 
in Europe to piocure gold or remittances at prices equivalent to the 
shipment of gold The consequence was that rates for drafts and 
cable transfers rose to puces which were equivalent to a substantial 
premium on gold 

In order to cope with this extraordinary situation, it was felt that 
joint action on a comprehensive plan would become necessary The 
Federal Reserve Board, m conjunction with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, therefore, took the initiative m calling, September 4, a con- 
ference of representatives of the clearing houses of all the reserve 
cities The conference had a twofold purpose On the one hand, it 
sought to establish, so far as that could be done, the aggregate amount 
of the actual current indebtedness of the United States to Europe, and, 
on the other hand, to devise a means of cooperation in dealing with 
the situation 

The investigation undertaken by the Federal Reserve Board and 
the conference above mentioned disclosed the opinion that the current 
indebtedness of the United States to foreign countries was to be 
stated at approximately $500,000,000, a sum the maturity of which 
was spread over a period of months The conference also resulted 
in the formulation of a plan relief A committee of bankers 
appointed at this conference subsequently recommended a plan for 
the formation of a gold fund of $100,000,000, which was approved by 
the Boaid on September 19, and a letter was sent to the presidents of 
the clearing house associations throughout the country under date of 
September 21, 1914, in which subscriptions aggregating this sum 
were asked The 'Federal Reserve Board had been requested to allot 
the pro rata of the contributions to be made to each clearing-house 
district, and such allotment was made Action upon these allot- 
ments was prompt and effective, and a total of over $108,000,000 was 
subscribed 

Cotton Loan Fund 

A very different kind of relief, and one whose outworking 
was far less helpful than that of the gold exchange fund, was 
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developed in the so-called cotton loan plan which was intended 
as a means of enabling’ those who are in possession of cotton 
to obtain a sufficient supply of credit at what were considered 
reasonable rates As in the case of the gold exchange fund, 
the Board undertook an active share in the various negotia- 
tions which were attendant upon the undertaking The 
explanation of what was actually attempted has been briefly 
given by the Board in part as follows 

An unusually large acreage had been planted, the season had been 
favorable, and a very large crop was approaching maturity These 
circumstances would m any event have depressed the price of cotton, 
even under ordinary conditions The closing of the cotton exchanges, 
both in the United States and in England was, however, precipitated 
by the chaotic conditions following the sudden interruption of the 
movement of cotton and the apprehension that, with most of the gieat 
cotton-consuming countries involved m war, a normal demand for the 
staple could not be expected Prices collapsed, quotations were unob- 
tainable, and with the markets utterly demoralized, sales were made 
sporadically at various points in the South at 5 cents per pound — and 
even lower have been reported As the cotton planter is so largely 
dependent upon credit in the raising of his crop, it was necessary to 
provide some means of assisting him to secure such accommodations 
as he might require to meet the obligations he would ordinarily have 
provided for by the sale of his product in the open market 

\atious plans of lelief weie hi ought to the attention, both o£ this 
Roaul and ot the Secictaiy of the Tioasui), bj bankeis and business 
men among them a sugge‘'tion ioi the establi«'hment of a cotton-loan 
fund somewhat sitnilai in thaiadei and management to the gold- 
exchange tund \ran\ conleiences weu held legarding the pioblem 
with the ultimate lesiilt that the banks of the cit\ of New Yoik 
agreed to pledge a sublet iption of S50 000,000 to sndi a fund pio- 
\ided that an equal amount be raised ihiough the dealing houses in 
otliei than cotton-pi odut mg States The plan provided that to the 
$100,000,000 thus to be lai^ed should be added a further sum of 
$35000,000 to be contnbuted bj banka in the cotion-pioducmg States, 
pro\ided that the $ioo,ocoooo should be Ccdled foi m pioportion as 
the $35,000,000 should he sub'jCiibed and paid 111 The Boaid was 
asked to pass upon thia plan and gave it olficial -^auction on Octobei 

24, 1914 
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During* these negotiations the Fedeial Reserve Board became 
convinced that, as m the case of the gold fund, it would be impossible 
to raise the money necessary to relieve the cotton situation under 
any plan devised simply for the general good, unless the members of 
the Board, even though not acting in their official capacity, should 
give their support and sanction to the undertaking While very 
reluctant to assume any additional responsibilities, the members of 
the Board, acting in their individual capacity, felt impelled by the 
same sense of public duty which had actuated them in the case of 
the gold fund to respond to the call and to act as the central committee 
of the cotton loan fund, being satisfied that the necessities of the 
case demanded such action, and that public opinion would approve 
this step’ 

Emergency Relief Psychological 

Full credit should be given to the beneficial results of these 
two outstanding plans for emergency relief, and it should be 
recognized that, as matters stood at the time, it was practically 
out of the question for the Federal Reserve Board to have 
proceeded with its work in reserve bank organization had it 
not first disposed of all possible claims upon it, originating 
either with the Treasury or the community in the belief that 
real and immediate help could be given It should, however, 
be always borne in mind that what was thus done produced a 
psychological rather than a material effect. Operations under 
the gold exchange fund were small and under the cotton loan 
fund practically zero The machinery of both was more or less 
clumsy and would have worked with some difficulty in either 
case However, it was not long before the early events of the 
war as they unrolled themselves, made it plain that there was 
no occasion for panic, but that on the contrary the banking 
system was amply in position to meet all probable demands 
that would be brought to bear upon it Particularly was this 
true of the drain of gold which had been begun by the English 
banks and which, as was soon recognized, inevitably brought 
with It its own corrective The policing of the North Atlantic 


''Report, 1914 
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shortly made it plain that cotton would safely move to Europe, 
and that as a result of intense war demand, its price would 
undoubtedly go to high figures Thus, as so often is the case, 
the finanaal dangers practically cured themselves, although 
this fact should not be in any way taken as impairing the 
utility of the work done in providing reassurance and possible 
financial aid at the outset But as issues were gradually cleared 
up. It was more and more apparent that such emergency meth- 
ods were of no real use, and that what was needed above all 
else was prompt and effective organization of the new banking 
machinery provided in the Reserve Act 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE ORGANIZATION CONVENTION" 


Problem of Bank Organization 

As has been seen, the first few weeks of the period after 
the formal organization of the Federal Reserve Board had 
been spent in sporadic work growing out of the economic and 
finanaal confusion due to the outbreak of war in Europe It 
was not until later that the Board began to consider with very 
great seriousness the immediate problem of organizing the 
new banks 

Strange to say, some of the members of the Board were 
disinclined to hasten its installation This attitude was in part 
a reflection of that of the larger member banks which had 
failed to develop any considerable confidence in the prospective 
working of the act Nevertheless, it was practically universally 
admitted by the members of the Board that at least the techni- 
cal orgamzation of the new banks was necessary, and it was 
determined to summon a convention which should meet in 
Washington and which should take up for consideration the 
vanous practical problems connected with the opening of the 
banks and the undertaking of business 

Convention Summoned 

Such a convention was accordingly called for the 20th of 
October and met on that date It was to embrace either the 
entire directorates of the several reserve banks, includmg both 
the government and the banking members, or else a substantial 
representation selected by the various boards of directors and 

^Stenographic minutes (never published) of the convention sessions were made 
and have been availed of m writing this chapter No detailed minutes of the committee 
sessions were kept 
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authorized to act for them at the meeting In addition to these 
directors, there were present m not a few cases governors of 
the banks who had been selected by the local boards, while in 
some, other officers were also invited A few outside experts 
received special invitations, and altogether the meeting included 
an attendance of more than one hundred persons 

The convention was at once divided into various commit- 
tees dealing with assigned topics, such as by-laws, accounting, 
installation of machine methods, and a variety of others, and 
by these committees most of the important work was done To 
each committee was referred that part of the report of the 
Preliminary Organization Committee, whose work has already 
been described m Chapter XXV, which had a bearing upon its 
deliberations Thus, to the committee on legal matters was 
referred the question of by-laws for use by the several reserve 
banks, to the committee on accounting was referred the two 
systems of accounting which had been prepared and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Preliminary 
Committee, to the committee on clearance of checks was 
referred the recommendations of ffie Preliminary Committee 
on that subject, while corresponding distribution was made in 
other particulars 

In only two respects were the results of the dehberations of 
very great immediate importance Discussion had not pro- 
ceeded far before it ■vt^as apparent that what would be essential 
at the very outset would be a workable set of by-laws for use 
by the several banks and a feasible and available set of accounts 
which would be practically uniform throughou t all banks 
While most of the reports of the various commttees followed 
the lines which had been mapped out m the prehminary report 
and were accordingly ratified in a more or less routine way by 
the general convention, there was difficulty concermng both 
the by-laws and the accounting system The committee on 
by-laws had had the assistance of the Board’s counsel who sat 
with it, and had eventually modified the by-laws which had 
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been proposed by the Preliminary Committee in a number of 
particulars 

Conflicting Points of View 

There was comparatively little disagreement about these 
modifications, but it was evident from the beginning of the 
discussions in the general convention that there were two very 
distinct points of view in the meeting, the one based upon a 
desire to keep the federal reserve agent and all representatives 
of the government, including the Board, as far apart from the 
practical work of the banks as possible, the other based upon 
the idea that the Board, through its representatives, was to be 
accepted as a direct and constant participant in the operations 
of the several banks This point of view did not prevent the 
tentative ratification of the by-laws as recommended by the 
committee of the convention which had had them under advise- 
ment, although this ratification was accompamed by various 
statements intended to reserve the right of the banks to modify 
these by-laws as they might see fit — a reservation which was 
later to be acted upon as conditions seemed to make it desir- 
able in the several institutions 

As for the accounting system, the difference of opinion 
which had been threatemng froth the start, almost immediately 
developed itself Necessarily the adoption of a system of 
accounting implied the tentative establishment of the general 
structure of organization within the banks The facts in the 
case were clearly seen by the more practical men among the 
boards of directors, as well as by the bankers whom they had 
selected as presidents of several of the institutions These 
practical bankers, therefore, took the position that, in attempt- 
mg to obtain the adoption of a uniform system of accounts, the 
Board was practically seeking to control down to minute details 
their internal organization and methods of operation, and that 
the effort consequently represented an extreme type of govern- 
ment interference and control in the affairs of the banks 
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Uniform Accounting Essential 

Nothing could have been less warranted than this point of 
view, for it was evident from the outset that it would be 
essential, particularly at the beginning, to have the operations 
of the banks conducted upon a practically uniform basis, while 
the necessity of immediately selecting some basis and providing 
the necessary books of account, were the banks to be opened in 
the near- future, was so obvious as hardly to require mention 
Although heated speeches were made by various of the gov- 
ernors of the reserve banks (as they afterwards came to be 
called) to the effect that they would never submit to inter- 
ference of this kind on the part of the Board, they were, before 
the convention finally broke up, practically obliged to accept 
the idea of community of action A special committee includ- 
ing all the governors who were present at the convention, was 
formed and requested to consult with the Secretary of the 
Board who had been chairman of the Preliminary Organiza- 
tion Committee and under wliose direction the accounting work 
of that Committee had been done 

The outcome of these consultations \^as to authorize the 
Secretary to prepare and immediately transmit at the expense 
of the several banks, a complete set of accounting foims, books 
etc , following along the line of one of the systems which had 
been developed by the Prehmmar} Committee It is probable 
that this action would never have been taken had the governors 
of the banks been in position to provide themsches promptly 
with the necessary rccoids foi opening their operations upon 
the same basis that w^as to be employed by the ^^everal banks 
Some of the governors, however, although “practical bankers,” 
were anything but practical in the sense of understanding the 
actual technique of banking, much less of bank accounting 
They had tlius far not obtained cashiers, auditor^, accountants, 
etc , and it was e\ideni to them that e\en with the utmost of 
speed the> would be unable to obtain ordinar} accounting 
facilities were they to depend entirely upon their own efforts 
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Question of Opening 

The convention at Washington closed with a final action 
suggesting November 30 as the time for opening the new 
banks 

The act, however, vested yi the Secretary of the Treasury 
the power to determine when the banks should actually be 
established and their capital paid in It was therefore exclu- 
sively the function of the Secretary to settle this matter and 
he immediately took it under advisement The problem was 
one which called for courage and initiative in its solution rather 
than for dehberation, but, as we have seen, neither the Board 
nor the directorates of the several reserve banks were much 
inclined to leave the matter to the Secretary’s sole determina- 
tion 

By the end of October the currency of the country had 
reached what was for it at that time a very inflated condition 
As a result of the operations of the extended Aldrich- Vreeland 
Law, some $400,000,000 emergency notes had been issued by 
national banks in all parts of the country, while bankers were 
still in a condition of serious apprehension as to the probable 
results of a continued drain of gold True, as the autumn 
advanced, the danger of a dram of gold had been very largely 
eliminated, partly through the psychological effect of the gold 
pool, whose operations have already been sketched, partly as 
a result of the restoration of confidence which reached its 
climax with the sinking of the German raiding fleet which had 
been terrorizing shipping in the North Atlantic Nevertheless, 
the stock exchanges continued closed and the complete restora- 
tion of confidence was evidently some time off 

Reluctance to Start New Banks 

It might have been supposed that in these arcumstances 
there would have been great eagerness to see the new reserve 
institutions opened, but in fact the reverse was the case Mem- 
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ber banks recognized that they would be obliged to pay into 
the banks at the outset, not only their proportionate share of 
the capital stock, but also within a very short time a substantial 
sum m reserve deposits They looked upon these transfers of 
funds as the equivalent of a weakening of their strength, appar- 
ently regarding the addition of strength which was to come 
from the efficiency of the new banks as entirely problematical 
and uncertain Viewing it as they did m this light, it was a 
natural conclusion that the draft upon their cash resources was, 
if possible, to be avoided A less obvious point of view was 
expressed by some members of the Board who contended that, 
should the reserve banks be opened under the conditions which 
then existed, they would almost immediately be closed, inas- 
much as the dram of gold would be entirely shifted to them, 
and they with their relatively small resources would be unable 
to resist It 

Tt was difficult to sec exacth how these membeis sustained 
their argument, since the reser\c banks at opening would have 
no demand liabilities except for their reser\cs w'hich must, 
under the terms of the law', be maintained at a specified point 
and could not be drawn down below that point without incur- 
ring severe penalties Apparently the thought of those who 
thus argued was that, simultaneously with the opening of the 
reserve banks, there would be a hea\y rediscount demand which 
w'ould gi\e rise to large issues of federal reset ve notes, and 
that the presentation of these notes for gold would result in 
promptly exhausting the comparativel> slender gold resources 
of the seveial institutions The fear could be logically 
defended onl} upon the assumption that the management of 
the reserve banks was to be almost contemptible, since under 
no other conditions could it be assumed that the new-fledged 
institutions would permit themselves to be exhausted and close 
almost simultaneously wnth their initiation As a matter of 
fact, no such danger existed 
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Opposition to System 

Among certain of the member banks, it would seem, 
although this of course could never be conclusively proved, 
that there was a calculating and more or less far-sighted effort 
to prevent the reserve banks from opening, in order that they 
might be definitely shown to have been of no use in a period 
of critical emergency There was at about this time, both 
among members of Congress and throughout the country, a 
disposition to argue that it was, after all, the Aldrich- Vreeland 
Act which had served the country in its hour of need at the 
opening of the European war, and that the Federal Reserve 
Act, with Its “heavy and clumsy machinery,” could not be 
called into operation in time to yield needed relief In order to 
make this argument really effective and to put it into use for 
future political campaigns, it was very desirable to prevent 
the reserve banks from opening at all until the emergency had 
completely and thoroughly passed How far this point of view 
was h^ld as a result of conscious effort, it would be difficult to 
say, and no charge on the subject ever could be substantiated 
or should be definitely made m the absence of documentary 
proof That in the minds oi many bankers who opposed the 
act and of many politicians of the inferior prt the point of 
view thus broadly sketched existed, there can, however, be little 
doubt 

The sum total of these various forces was seen in a deter- 
mined pressure upon the Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
to defer almost indefinitely the opening of the new institutions 
Falling m line with what they conceived to be the attitude of 
the member banks, some of the governors of the reserve banks 
added the weight of their influence to the broader representa- 
tions already made to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the 
Federal Reserve Board, by stating in so many words that the 
banks could not be opened without weeks and months of prepa- 
ration Shortly after the October convention in Washington, 
it had been suggested by some that the country expected action 
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and that it would be well if the Secretary of the Treasury 
should name an early date for the first payment of the capital 
stock of the reserve banks A date early in November had been 
tentatively mentioned and this would have implied the calling 
for the first instalment of reserve within about two weeks 
thereafter 

So soon as it was seen that early action was tentatively 
under consideration, the executive officers of one of the larger 
federal reserve banks visited the Secretary of the Treasury 
and plainly told him in so many words that it was “not physi- 
cally possible” to open the bank on the date that had been 
named Very much the same word came from other institu- 
tions, so that the Secretary of the Treasury was facing not only 
a general opposition to the opening of the banks at any early 
date, but also the positive and specific testimony of experienced 
practical men that the work could not be accomplished It was 
a very high tribute to the determination of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that he was able to estimate these statements at 
their true value and that, having done so, he accordingly 
announced to the Board that he had definitely determined upon 
calling for the first instalment of capital on November 2, 1914 

The announcement precipitated an outburst of criticism m 
the Board itself, those members who had determined to oppose 
early opemng regarding the decision as a reflection upon them- 
selves and an imprudent or perhaps arrogant assumption of 
authority not to be justified by any known facts To these 
men it was promptly pointed out that the act vested the power 
to determine the date of opemng in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and that in thus determining it in accordance with his 
I .best judgment he was only fulfilling the duty that had been 
specifically given to him by the act, whether wisely or unwisely, 
circumstances alone could determine It was therefore neces- 
sary for those who opposed the attempt to open the banks at 
an early date, to withdraw their decision or at least to sit 
silent, and to this course they were accordingly reluctantly 
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induced Instructions were therefore sent and announcement 
made public with reference to the payment of the capital on 
the date mentioned , while this announcement was shortly fol- 
lowed by a second to the effect that the reserve payments them- 
selves should be made on the 14th of November and that 
simultaneously therewith the new banks should be considered 
opened 

Physical Equipment 

The definite determination to open the banks at so early 
a date could not, however, be completed in any effective way 
without some prompt and intensive work First of all, it 
was necessary to obtain either temporary or permanent quar- 
ters To this matter local committees and various boards of 
directors promptly addressed themselves They were for- 
tunately able to find m almost all of the federal reserve cities 
either vacant banking rooms or suitable space which could be 
promptly fitted up in a way that would meet their general 
requirements It was not true in all cases that proper or even 
satisfactory quarters could immediately be had, but in others 
the accommodations obtained were so acceptable that it was 
not necessary even to consider making a change until the 
operations of the banks had so greatly expanded as a result of 
subsequent war operations as to put their working staffs upon 
an entirely different basis Had it not been for this unexpected 
expansion which occurred after the United States entered the 
war as a belligerent, it is probable that in the large majority of 
cases the quarters taken by the federal reserve banks at the 
outset would have sufficed them for a number of years to come 
As It was, practically all of the banks were sufficiently com7* 
fortably housed and were able to undertake with entire facility 
the limited business which came to them ^ Much aid was ren- 
dered by the sub-treasuries and, where they had vaults, the local 
clearing houses, in undertaking the storage and safe-keeping of 
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coin, notes, bullion, and valuables — a fact which rendered it 
unnecessary to install at the very outset an elaborate system of 
safes and vaults in the newly created institutions 

New Accounting System Delivered 

The preparation of the accounting system had, as has 
already been seen, been directly placed in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Federal Reserve Board With the co-opera- 
tiori of a large printing plant, it was possible within the three 
weeks’ time which elapsed between the close of the October 
convention and the opening of the new banks, to produce and 
deliver at each institution a complete six months’ supply of 
forms for each of the banks which it was intended to initiate at 
the opening The entire cost of the accounting forms thus 
supplied was in the neighborhood of $50,000 The Secretary 
of the Board had at the same' time been requested to make 
investigation as to the types of banking and bookkeeping 
machines to be preferred and, in order to ascertain this with 
certainty, had obtained the co-operation of the manufacturers 
in conducting practical exhibits and tests in the Treasury at 
Washington These tests were supervised by a committee of 
auditors, and with their assistance selection nas made of the 
different types of machines to be prefened m use by the system 
of accounting forms which had been supplied and a full report 
relating to the use of the machines, as well as to the terms and 
conditions under which they could be obtained, was furnished 
to each institution 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXVIII 

The following text of a lettei to fedeial reserve banks (reproduced 
only so fat as of gciieial interest) aflords the details relative to the 
proposed installation of accounting and machine systems in the 
different banks 
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The Governors of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Gentlemen 

I submit a statement with reference to the work placed in my 
charge relating to accounting systems for use in Federal Reserve 
Banks and equipment therefor, such assignment having been made 
partly by the Organization Committee or the Federal Reserve Board, 
partly by the Convention of Directors which met in Washington 
October 22nd, and partly by several of the Governors of the banks 
acting together on a later date 

In January, igi4, I was requested by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as Chairman of the Organization Committee, to form a preliminary 
committee of experts for the purpose of considering questions respect- 
ing the organization of Federal Reserve Banks This duty was 
carried out and part of the work of the Preliminary Organization 
Committee thus formed by me consisted in preparing accounting plans 
for the banks With expert assistance, two such plans were formu- 
lated and were presented to the Board Both were referred by the 
Board to the Bureau of Efficiency, U S Civil Service Commission, 
which, after examination of both plans, reported in favor of a system 
prepared under the direction of Messrs Harry E Waid and C C 
Robinson, of New York City, acting as expeit advisers to the sub- 
committee on mechanical accounting which had been appointed by the 
Preliminary Organization Committee already described and of which 
I was Chairman Subsequently the two systems already mentioned 
were referred by the Board to Mr W P G Harding, one of the 
members of the Board, as a sub-committee Mr Harding carefully 
discussed both systems with me and finally presented to the Board a 
report coinciding with that of the Bureau of Efficiency This report 
was adopted by the Board At the convention of Diiectors and 
officers of Federal Reserve Banks held m this city on October 20-22 
a sub-committee of the convention to deal with statistics and account- 
ing was appointed This committee devoted two days’ work to con- 
sideration of both the accounting systems, whose genesis has already 
been described and reported back to the convention favorably the 
same system that had already been approved by the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency and by Mr Harding— -and by the Board itself A report of 
this committee is embodied in circular No. ii issued by the Board, 
which includes the reports of committees to the convention A copy 
of circular No :i is attached hereto as Exhibit A In adopting the 
report thus laid before it, the convention, however, expressly requested 
that the Board should refer the accounting system to a meeting of 
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Governors to be held after the close of the convention This meeting 
was held on October 22nd, and there were present Mr Theodore 
Wold, Governor of Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, Mr George 
J Seay, Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Mr Archibald 
Kains, Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, Mr Alfred 
L Aiken, Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, Mr Charles M 
Sawyer, Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, Mr Joseph 
A McCord, Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Mr Oscar 
Wells, Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 

Governor Benjamin Strong, Jr, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York City, had already, on a previous occasion, devoted careful study 
to the accounting system and had approved it Governor James B 
McDougal, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, and Governor Rolla 
Wells, Federal Reserve Bank of St Louis, had not at that time been 
elected, while Governor Charles J Rhoads, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of PhiLidelphia, and (loreinor E R Fane her ot the Fcdeial 
Re^ei\c Bank of Cleveland, were not piesent Federal Reserve Agent 
D C Wills, ol Cleveland had, how'cver been a memboi of the com- 
mittee on accounting and had devoted very caieful attention to the 
whole subject on a pievioui* occasion The seven Goveiiiois who weie 
pre-senl on Octobei 22nd caiefulh levievved the sjstem of accounting 
in conjimttion with Mi C C Robinson, who had been laigely instru- 
mental in flaming it and with inv^elf At the conclusion of their 
in\estigation, the scheme ol accounting wa^s tcntativel> approved b> 
them subject to tuither investigation on then return home, and the 
following lequests wete made of me 

1 To place contracts loi punting the accounting toims embodied 
in the system, to receive ciders fiom such 01 the banks as might 
choose to introduce them, and to distnbute the foims in accoi dance 
with such oiders 

2 'I o obtain bids for machines suitable for use in equipping the 
banks to carr> bookkeeping operations involving the use ol the pio- 
posed accounting s^^tem, to classify such bids and to intorm the 
seveial banks of the result in oicler that thev might, in tlieii disci etion, 
suppl} themselves with machine equipment 

Subscqueiith thiee of the banks requested me to place their actual 
ordeis for machines m accoi dance with the decision that might be 
arriv ed at after bids had been obtained and opened 

In accordance with the leque^t thus made to me, I at once pro- 
ceeded to place the contract for the accounting foims, having obtained 
the sei vices of Mr C C Robinson a', cc^nsulting expert to aid in this 
and other allied vvoik Recognizing that the time would be extremel> 
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short before the opening of the banks, I had already obtained bids 
from several responsible concerns for the printing of the forms in 
order that if they should be adopted there might be no delay in begin- 
ning operations It had been found when these bids were opened that 
most of the proposals were incomplete, owing to the fact that few 
concerns were equipped to handle so large an undei taking By 

November 4th all the orders had been completed and shipped It was 
determined that in order to prevent delay a minimum supply of forms 
should be shipped by express to each bank, the balance of the order to 
follow by freight, that the preliminary shipments should be equipped 
with binders and that a supply of carbon paper adequate to start the 
banks in the use of the forms upon the i6th of November, pending 
such time as they could supply themselves more fully, should be fur- 
nished The printers were ordered to furnish those binders which m 
their opinion were most suitable for the purpose and to add the cost 
to their statement 

Upon further consideration it was deemed wise to invite to Wash- 
ington the accounting officers of the several banks for the purpose of 
further explaining to them the accounting system and of enabling 
them to buy without further delay the machines needed Invitations 
were accordingly sent out by telegraph for a meeting on Novembei 2nd 
and at the same time manufacturers were informed that if they desired, 
a room would be placed at their disposal in the Treasury Building for 
the purpose of demonstrating their machines Many of them availed 
themselves of this invitation and in consequence an exhibit of about 
twenty-eight machines and devices was assembled in Room 28 of the 
Treasury Building 

On November 2nd there met at the Treasury Department repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Reserve Banks of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, St Louis, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco The following banks were not represented Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Dallas, and Atlanta 

The representatives of the eight banks referred to assembled m 
the Board Room and devoted two days to the accounting system m its 
practical aspects and to the testing of the various machines on the 
accounting forms, the forms being run through the various machines 
As a result, several placed orders for the machine equipment then 
deemed necessary, while others prepared memoranda as to their 
requirements, such memoranda to guide them on their arrival at their 
several institutions 

As orders had been placed for three banks, six had been repre- 
sented at the conference and the others notihed The results of the 
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investigation have thus been made available to all the institutions in 
question 

Some bids which were received after the date set for closing the 
bids owing to lack of information on the part of the bidders were 
separately tabulated and transmitted as a supplementary list to all 
Governors 

I desire at this point to make acknowledgment of the assistance* 
rendered by the special committee which considered the machine bids, 
and of the able work of Mr C C Robinson in assisting me to carry 
through the requests of the Governors of the Federal Reserve Banks 
Without his aid it would have been impossible to finish this duty m 
the time available for it 

This report closes the work undertaken by me at the request of the 
Governors for the purpose of aiding in the prompt installment of the 
accounting and machine systems in the several banks 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. Parker Willis 


November 10, 1914 



CHAPTER XXIX 


SHIFTING THE RESERVES 

Reserve Question Fundamental 

As was seen when discussing the congressional debate on 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act, as well as in study- 
ing the conditions which led to the formulation of the act m 
the first place, the proper disposition of reserves under the 
new regime was one of the most fundamental, if not actually 
the most fundamental, element in the reorganization of bank- 
ing which was now to occur The act, although its essential 
provisions, as has already been shown, proved to be the result 
of compromise, was nevertheless clear and unmistakable in its 
description of the reserve pohcy and mandatory in its instruc- 
tions as to what measures should be adopted in administration 
It provided for immediate transfer to the federal reserve banks 
of a specified minimum amount of reserve amounting approxi- 
mately to 5 per cent of the entire outstanding deposit liabilities 
of the member banks of the system The transfer was to be 
only the first in a senes of transfers which, under the pro- 
visions of the original measure, would be completed three years 
after its enactment Immediately upon the organization of 
the federal reserve banks, therefore, it became the duty of the 
Federal Reserve Board to arrange for the transfer of reserves 
The payment of the stock instalment of the reserve banks on 
November 2, 1914, was consequently followed by an imme- 
diate order to members to pay in their reserves, the date for 
such payment being set at November 16, such payment of 
course relating merely to the first instalment as provided by laWi 

65? 
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Payment m Gold 

It was decided by the Board to request that this payment be, 
in fact, made as largely as possible in gold in order that there 
might be at least the nucleus of a genuine gold reserve in the 
hands of the reserve banks Accordingly, m circular 10 of 
1914, the Board directed the making of the transfers as just 
set forth, and, for the purpose of encouraging members to 
ship actual specie, undertook that the express charges upon 
such specie should be borne by the federal reserve banks, a 
cost of transfer which was well warranted in view of the 
object to be gained — that of providing the reserve banks at 
the outset of their career with a reasonable supply of actual 
gold This circular had the desired result, a very large propor- 
tion of the funds actually paid in to cover the first instalment 
of reserves consisting of coined gold It is probable that of 
the entire payment not less than 87 per cent was in gold, of all 
descriptions Estimating the reserve payments to be turned 
in upon a percentage basis, computed with reference to the 
then outstanding deposit liabilities of the three classes of 
banks under the old law — central reserve city banks, reserve 
city banks, and country banks — ^it had been supposed that 
about $300,000,000 would be paid in In fact, the payments 
amounted to approximately $263,000,000, the difference being 
. due to the former pyramiding of reserves, which naturally 
introduced an element of uncertainty and difficulty into any 
pielimmary computation The ease with 'which this first pay- 
ment was made and the ease of the reserve situation after the 
transfers had been effected, undoubtedly came as a pleasant sur- 
prise to many banks which had dreaded the necessity of giving 
up their specie It had unquestionably a very beneficial influ- 
ence upon the attitude of the members toward the undertaking 

Reports of federal reserve agents showed the manner in 
which initial reserve payments were made by member banks 
from their own vaults and other correspondent banks, and the 
composition of reserves held on December 4, 1914 
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Five of the federal reserve banks did not report the initial 
reserve payments received by them, but gave merely the 
amounts received from reserve agents for the account of mem- 
ber banks The figures m column A of the table given below, 
therefore, are the amounts reported by them as due to member 
banks on December 4 ^ 

In the case of Dallas the amount due on December 22 was 
taken as being probably nearer the total reserve payment than 
the figures on December 4 

The percentage of gold and gold certificates to total 
reserves, including national bank notes, held by the 12 federal 


IniHal reserve paymenU made from member banks^ ovm vaults and through 
correspondent banks 
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reserve payments made from mem'ber hanlcs^ own vaults and through 
oorrespondent tanks — Continued 


A 

Total re- 
serve pay- 
ments re- 
ceived by . 
the Federal 


bank, as , 
iported by 
the agent, 
ordepodts 
on hand 
on Deo. 4, 
1914 


Reserve 
payments 
made by 
member 
banks from] 
their own 
vaults 


Amounts 
deposited 
by corre- 
spondents 
I to the credit] 
of member 
banks 


Per 
cent 
Cis 
of A 


£ 

Number 
of mem 
berbanlvs] 
whose 
initial 
deposits 
were 
made 
wholly or 
in part by 
corre- 
spondent 
banks 


Richmond (re- 
ported by Federal 
reserve agent Dec 
4,1914) 


Atlanta (reported 
by Federal re- 
serve agent Dec 
8, 1914) 

Gh/cago (letter of 
Federal reserve 
agent, Deo 22, 


187,343,450 


86,840,725 


532, 626 
17,772,497 


4,171,518 


1640,190 


St. Louis Getter of 
Federal reserve 
agent, Dec 30, 
1914) 


tChmeapoUs (letter 
of Federal reserve 
a|6nt, Dec 5, 


Kansas City Getter 
of Federal reserve 
g^t, Dec 15, 

Dallas (letter of 
Federal 


, Dec 22, 

iSli) 

~ ui Eiancisoo Get- 
ter of Fedmlre- 


10,759,277 


18,620,062 


9,916,062 


>6,226,367 


P 12,373,903 


10,498,826 


260,461 


9,407,983 


4,951,940 


476,789 


1,568,997 


22, 191 


iT' 


it, Deo 


In many cases the mterior 
banks treated in columns 
C to B sent their cash de- 
posits to their correspond- 
ent hank, particularly at 
Richmond, with the re- 
quest that the money be 
dispatched to the Federal 
reserve bank for their ac- 
count In some mstanccs 
drafts on*New York wore 
sent to the Federal reservo 
bank 

Two-thirds of amount diow n 
m column C wasjpald in for 
account of 3 bonks 

Of the total number of banks 
stated in column E, 42 
banks shipped 8269 IK) 
from tbeir own vaults in 
addition to 8186,648 de- 
posited by tbeir corre- 
spondents and mcludod m 
the total shown m column 
C The total required re- 
serve of the latter is stated 
as 8880,382 12 banks not 
heard from are presumed 
to have required their t or 
respondents to makeinitial 
deposits for them 

400 banks paid in 81UA15,027 
m cMh out of them own 
vaults Of the 59 banks 
which made payment 
throng their coireroond 
ents,^ made additional 
payments of 8182,899 out of 
weir own vaults 

A few member banks sent 
checks on their reserve 


former not accepted, ^era 
the coixespandent banks 
agreed to msist upon the 
retom of the gold paid m 
By December 15 no informa- 
tion had yet been received 
from lOmember banks with 
ate payments of t 
of 8 


not Twer to those banks 
whichsBpped the reqpirsd 
amount oibwfnl money to 


ents for makiDg the i 
xeserve deposits 


1 Reserve deposits at close of bustoess Dee i 
> Reserye deposits at close of business Doc 22, 1914 
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reserve banks on December 4, as indicated in table below, was 
87 7 per cent The lowest percentage, 61 i per cent, is shown 
for Atlanta Mmneapohs and San Francisco show a per- 
centage m excess of 99 per cent. 

CtmpoHtxon of reserves held ty each of the Federal reserve 'bam/he and tha 
system cls a whole on Dec 4 , 1914 


Oo«p«tioa<,t»»ms 


Pollan Pollarf 
1,676»625 963,000 

6,528,415 2,096,500 




17,131,345 


2,061,291 1,387,777 488,264 




432,771 6,741,291 1,387,7^7 


11,260 388,670 


6,887,663 

7,630,000 


1,298,565 I 13,517,663 | 665,090 \ 954,755 


Cosqiosltibn of reserves 


OoJi bullion ml -»Sq 
Gol * cert Tpu rf 

Clf rl r ''OJ • (>■11 

efitPta(j{oM« 

inui '■c 1 - 
B' Itl rp'ttm ) iri f |/i 
(1 1* noin) 

Pollan 

1 2 i20 

aI.OiJ 

1 f '■«) 

1 

Total gold 

36,539,350 

gllveroobi 

IJlver Certificates 

United States notes 
Clearing-house oertlfi- 
cate^silver certificates) 

44,200 

392,867 

Total silver 

437,067 

Katloxial-banJc notes. 

80,000 

tender notes 
Clearing house certifi- 
cates (legal-tender 
notes) 

, 1,794 000 

Total legaltender 

1,794,000 

Grand total 

Fer cent of gold 





2,911 

535 

2,911 

8SS 

I 

1 

12,985 

472,506 


263,462^4 

877 
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Disturbance Avoided 

The object sought had been, moreover, not only that of 
obtaining a large payment in gold, but also of obtaining this 
payment with as little shock or disturbance to business as pos- 
sible The time selected proved to be peculiarly opportune for 
the accomnlishment of this purpose As noted in connection 
with the description of the act itself, the provisions of the new 
law permitted a very material reduction in the gross amount of 
reserves to be earned This had been done for the twofold 
reason that it was believed that a strong central banking reserve 
in each district would be a much more powerful protection 
against the demands of depositors than a much larger reserve 
in the hands of scattered banks throughout the region, while 
It had also been felt that inasmuch as eventually the banks 
throughout the country would lose the interest which they had 
habitually received from city banks on their reserve balances, 
it was but fair to make some offsetting compensation to these 
out-of-town banks by permitting them to release a part of their 
funds, if they could safely do so, and thereby to obtain the 
means of making additional earnings designed to take the place 
of those which were lost through the cessation of the interest 
payments Because of this reduction in required reserves, the 
banks of the country, as soon as the Federal Reserve Act went 
into actual operation, would in any case have been in an 
exceptionally easy position While it was true that they were 
called upon to make a large transfer of cash to federal reserve 
banks, this cash constituted only a fraction of a total reserve 
which was materially less than that^which they had previously 
carried, so that their aggregate lending power, if they chose 
to exert it, was considerably greater than before with refer- 
ence to the reserve balances of which they stood possessed 
This fact, of course, had nothing to do with the earning power 
of the bank, and the net position of any given institution from 
the dividend standpoint might be better or worse at the end 
of the first six months under the Federal Reserve Act, than 
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it had been during the last six months preceding the date when 
the law took effect, according as the institution was ably or 
unskilfully managed 

Earning Position Irrelevant 

Its earning power had nothing for the moment to do with 
its relation to business or its capacity to comply with the terms 
of the new legislation The truth of the matter was that even 
under ordinary conditions, the average national bank could not 
only meet the requirements of the first instalment to be trans- 
ferred to the federal reserve banks, but after paying such 
instalment would find itself with an increased lending power 
Not only was there thus a large release of reserve and increase 
of lending power, but, as it happened, the banks found them- 
selves at the time of the organization of the reserve institu-. 
tions faced by a sudden decline of demand for loans Busi- 
ness had heavily fallen off immediately after the opening of 
the European war Both exportation and importation had 
been seriously interfered with, while domestic manufacturing 
was partly quiescent and partly preparing for the transition to 
the war industry basis which afterward so completely trans- 
formed It From most standpoints there could probably not 
have been chosen a time when the process of shifting the 
reserves could have been more easily and more effectively car- 
ried out than the months of November and December, 1914 It 
was well that the transfer was effected at a moment of mone- 
tary ease Pessimistic critics of the Federal Reserve Act had 
consistently predicted that'the transfer of the reserves would 
almost shipwreck the banking system of the nation, and it had 
been their view that even the first transfer would at least cause 
a temporary stringency of alarming character In the cir- 
cumstances which then existed nothing of the kind was to be 
looked for, if there had ever been the slightest basis for it, and 
in fact, as already stated, the transfer took place on Novanber 
16 without the least interference with the natural course of 
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events Indeed, had the fact of the transfer not been men- 
tioned in the press or otherwise, it is doubtful whether there 
would have been any external indications of what was occur- 
ring I 

Revulsion of Feeling 

So unmistakably easy and innocuous was the process that 
even certain members of the Federal Reserve Board, who had 
previously feared the effect of the transfer, now regretted that 
it could not have been for a larger amount — recognizing as 
they did that even a much larger amount would, m consequence 
of the circumstances of the time, have been transferred with- 
out causing a ripple on the surface of the money market The 
stock exchange indeed had already closed its doors, due to the 
“war panic,” but even had it continued open with a brisk 
market for shares and securities, there is lit;tle or no reason 
to suppose that the transfer of the first reserve instalment 
would have been different from what it was In short, from 
November 16 onward, a triple reserve system had practically 
been put into operation, including as it did reserve in the vaults 
of banks, balances with their correspondents in specified cities, 
and required balances with federal reserve banks 

The only difficulty in the situation was really the reverse 
of that which had been predicted So easy was the money 
market and so slender was the demand for loans, that it became 
apparent almost at the start that federal reserve banks would 
find It difficult to get any considerable amount of discounts 
unless they were willing to compete actively and directly with 
member banks This policy, as elsewhere seen, they were, 
however, extremely reluctant to pursue Accordingly, the cash 
in federal reserve banks tended for a good while to equal 
practically their liabilities — or in other words, it was many 
months before the reserve percentage of reserve banks fell much 
below 100 per cent At times, indeed, it was m excess of 100 
per cent of deposits, because both capital and reserve had been 
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paid m cash, while the outstanding deposits represented simply 
the reserve credits thus established The reserve banks in 
these circumstances were not banks in the tiue sense of the 
term, but banking warehouses, providing safekeeping for a 
certain amount of coin belonging to the members Reasons 
why the operations of reserve banks continued upon so low 
a level have been furnished elsewhere In this place it is 
enough to note from the reserve standpoint that discount 
business was extremely slow in developing 

Reluctance to Shift Funds 

The situation at the reserve banks and the conditions 
attending the first transfer of reseives had been watched by 
reserve aty bankers with a morbid eye It was a caidinal 
article of faith with bankers, both of reserve and central 
reserve cities, that they derived a very material advantage 
from the deposits of out-of-town correspondents Their faith 
in this respect was plainly indicated by works, since they had 
for years past been competing with one another in various more 
or less indirect ways for the purpose of accumulating these 
deposits No phase of the new legislation had so talcen them 
by surprise and none had been so bitterly resisted when they 
became ahve to its implications, as those clauses in the Reserve 
Act providing for the transfer of member bank reserves It 
was on this point that the threats to leave the system had been 
most numerous, and it is probable that in some cases these 
threats had originally been voiced with more or’ less of con- 
viction, although not with a sufficient degree of such convic- 
tion as to take any of the banks out of the system Although 
obliged to recognize that the transfer of the first instalment 
of reserves had not produced the dangerous results that were 
expected of it, reserve city bankers nevertheless determined to 
make another effort to maintain the old system 

It has been seen that during the progress of the Federal 
Reserve Act through the House, central reserve city bankers 
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had attempted to arrange a ‘‘deal” whereby the power to 
determine whether balances m specified cities could count as 
reserve, should be vested in the Federal Reserve Board Their 
purpose in this proposed deal had been to secure at last an 
opening which might be availed of for the purpose of bringing 
about an administrative ruling in their favor This, as we 
have seen, had been defeated in part through the bankers^ own 
decision to contest the reserve provisions of the new law in 
the belief that they could defeat them entirely 

New Plan of Anti-Reserve Campaign 

After the transfer of the first reseivc instalment, a dif- 
ferent attack had necessarily to be followed Consultations 
of bankers in various places developed the following plan of 
campaign 

I Delay the introduction of the collection s}stcm as long 
as possible in order to have it appeal that balances 
must be maintained in cities under the old svstem, and 
thus provide a basis foi collection 
' 2 Argue from this necessai> continuance of balances that 

such balances ought not to be simph “dead” but that 
they should be allowed to count as reseivcs since the 
banks must hold them idle 

Almost unlimited argument along these lines was directed 
to the Federal Reserve Board during the eail) dajs of the 
system, and immense amounts of discussion on the subject 
appeared in the press, but appaieutK without influencing the 
Board or members of Congress who weie requested to take a 
hand m bringing about the change of policy Accordingly, 
It was determined by reserve cit\ bankers to do their utmost 
to secure permission to establish a “regional” system of rede- 
posited reserve They now resolved to abandon the argument 
m behalf of power to redeposit reserve in any part of the 
United States that they saw fit, and to substitute for it a 
demand that each community be permitted to retain its owm 
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funds by redepositmg these funds in neighboring cities Late 
in the winter of 1914-1915, a delegation of reserve city bank- 
ers appeared at Washington and presented argument before the 
Federal Reserve Board m behalf of a discontinuance of the 
reserve transfer process, accompanied by a substitution of 
provisions authorizing the redepositmg of reserves in any 
reserve city within 300 miles of the bank desiring to make 
such deposit This plan, if adopted, would have placed each 
existing reserve city at the center of a theoretical circle, 600 
miles in diameter, within which any bank might, if it chose, 
deposit with it As 600 miles was a considerable distance, it 
would often have occurred that a number of reserve cities 
would lie within the circumference of one of these circles 
The proposed division of the country, therefore, would have 
been based upon organization within a series of overlapping 
zones or arcles, the banks being peiraitted to shift within the 
maximum limit of 300 miles from one zone to another A 
modification of this plan was the suggestion that all by’ks 
sitijihted outside of the twelve federal reserve aties mighmort 
permitted to deposit their reserves with the banks in these 
cities, which in turn, of course, would have to deposit the 
necessary percentage with the federal reserve banks Neither 
of these plans had the slightest merit They were practically 
destitute of any supporting argument and the Federal Reserve 
Board devoted only desultory and sporadic discussion to the 
suggestions that had been made 

Failure of Opposition 

Within a month after the meeting at Washington, most 
of the reserve city bankers were quite well convinced that the 
attack upon the reserve transfer system had again failed and 
that if they expected any relief they would be obliged to look 
elsewhere The country, however, was becoming more and 
more absorbed in the course of the European war and financial 
or banking questions received only very hmited attention 
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Moreover, as the months passed the federal reserve system 
had succeeded in commending itself in the mam to the less 
partisan and less biased observers, both in Congress and out 
of It The predictions of disaster and rum to follow the trans- 
fer of reserves accordingly received but little attention, and 
the date for the second instalment payment arrived on Novem- 
ber 16, 1915, and was passed without causing the slightest 
disturbance to market conditions The second instalment, like 
its predecessor, had amounted to approximately one-twelfth 
to one-fifteenth of required reserves, and although computa- 
tions were again partially vitiated by the existing system of ^ 
pyramiding leseivea, the second pa\ment le-sulted in a transfer 
of rather more gold than on tlie first occasion so that at the 
close of the ycai 1915, when the s\&tcm had been technically 
m existence foi about fourteen months, l)ut actually for only 
thirteen and a half months, subject to the fust and second 
reserve payments and not moie than ele\cn or U\ehe months 
from effective organization, the gross gold holding of the 
reserve banks amounted to $345,000,000 

This second pa}ment, a^ just mtnnatcd, had leceived, if 
anything, less attention than its piedeces&oi, although foi 
entirely different reasons Monc\ niaiket conditions were still 
easy, and abundance of lending pov\ci existed in the handtj of 
the member banks \Mthoiit any recourse to rediscounting 
There had set in, howe\ei, an enormous nio\cmcnt of actual 
gold tow aid the United States This movement had begun 
about the end of the first quarter of 1915, and its fiist result 
was to cieate an immense surplus of cash rescr\c Had d not 
been foi this movement of cash into the banks of the United 
States, some rediscounting might ha^e been necessaiy in oidcr 
to bring about the successful tiansfcr of the second instalment 
As It was, the tiansfer of the reset \es 111 gold had no relation 
to the situation because of the alieady unduly increased reserve 
percentages which had resulted fiom the heavy net gold impoit 
movement 
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ORGANIZING THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
Theory of the Act 

The Federal Reserve Act had provided for the choice of a 
Governor and a Vice-Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
but it had not specified their terms of office and it had left their 
selection to the President This was not the result of acci- 
dent The question how these officers should be chosen or 
designated and what they should do had been actively debated 
from the very beginning Certain conclusions had been 
reached as follows 

1 The Secretary of the Treasury is too much busied with 

his own duties to act steadily and efficiently as the 
head of the Board 

2 The actual executive of the Board should therefore be 

chosen from among the appointive members and should 
be given important operating functions 

3 Experience with other boards which chose their own 

heads not having been happy, the better plan is that of 
leaving the designation to the President 

4. The qualities and abilities of the new members being in 
doubt at the outset, the plan to be preferred will be 
that of leaving the situation flexible, enabling the 
President to change or modify it if conditions demand 

Out of these general conclusions came the decision to adopt 
the section relating to the organization of the Board as origi- 
nally formulated It was altered but little in the progress 
through the two houses, and as finally passed stood as follows . 

Sec lo A Federal Reseive Board is hereby created which 

664 
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consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall be members ex officio, 
and five members appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate In selecting the 
five appointive members of the Federal Reserve Board, not more than 
one of whom shall be selected from any one Federal reserve district, 
the President shall have due regard to a fair representation of the 
different commercial, industrial and geographical divisions of the 
country The five members of the Federal Reserve Board appointed 
by the President and confirmed as aforesaid shall devote their entire 
time to the business of the Federal Reserve Board and shall each 
receive an annual salary of $12,000, payable monthly, together with 
actual necessary traveling expenses, and the Comptroller of the Cui- 
rency, as ex officio member of the Federal Reaene Board, shall in 
addition to the salary now paid him as Compti oiler of the Ciinency 
receive the sum of $7,000 annually for his services as a membei of 
said board 

The members of said board, the Secretarv of the Treasiiiy, the 
Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, and the Comptroller of the 
Currency shall be ineligible during the time thc> aie in office and for 
two years thereafter to hold any office, position 01 emplovment ui 
any member bank Of the five members thu** appointed b> the Presi- 
dent at least two shall be persons experienced in banking or finance 
One shall be designated by the President to seive for two one for 
four, one for six, one for eight, and one for ten vears, and theieaftei 
each member so appointed shall serve for a term of ten years unless 
sooner removed for cause by the President Of the five persons thus 
appointed, one shall be designated by the President as governor and 
one as vice governor of the Federal Reserve Boaid The governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, subject to its supervision, shall be the 
active executive officer The Secretary of the Treasuiy may assign 
offices in the Department of the Treasury for the use of the Federal 
Reserve Board Each member of the Fedeial Reserve Board shall 
within fifteen days after notice of appointment make and subscribe to 
the oath of office 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to levy semiannually 
upon the Federal reserve banks, m proportion to then capital stock 
and surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses and 
the salai les of its membei s and employees for the half year succeeding 
the levying of &uch assessment, together with anv deficit earned 
forward from the pieceding half vear 
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The first meeting of the Federal Reserve Board shall be held in 
Washington, District of Columbia, as soon as may be after the passage 
of this act, at a date to be fixed by the Reserve Bank Organization 
Committee The Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board No member of the Federal 
Reserve Board shall be an officer or director of any bank, banking 
institution, trust company, or Federal reserve bank noi hold stock 
in any bank, banking institution, or trust company, and before entering 
upon his duties as a member of the Federal Reserve Board he shall 
certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has com- 
plied with this requirement Whenever a vacancy shall occur, other 
than by expiration of term, among the five members of the Federal 
Reserve Board appointed by the President, as above provided, a suc- 
cessor shall be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to fill such vacancy, and when appointed he shall hold 
office for the unexpired term of the member whose place he is selected 
to fill 

The President shall have power to fill all vacancies that may happen 
on the Federal Reserve Board during the recess of the Senate, by 
granting commissions which shall expire thirty days after the next 
session of the Senate convenes 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as taking away 
any powers heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of the Treasury 
which relate to the supervision, management, and control of the 
Treasury Department and bureaus under such department, and whei- 
ever any power vested by this act in the Federal Reserve Board or 
the Federal reserve agent appears to conflict with the powers of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, such powers shall be exercised subject to 
the supervision and control of the Secretary* 

The Federal Reserve Board shall annually make a full report of its 
operationsF to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall 
cause the same to be printed for the information of the Congress 

Section three hundred and twenty-four of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States shall be amended so as to. read as follows There 
shall be in the Department of the Treasury a bureau charged with 
the execution of all laws passed by Congress relating to the issue 
and regulation of national currency secured by United States bonds 
and, under the general supervision of the Federal Reserve Board, 
of all Federal reserve notes, the chief officer of which bureau shall 
be called the Comptroller of the Currency and shall perform his duties 
under the general directions of the Secretary of the Treasury 
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Designation of First Governor 

President Wilson accordingly found it needful to desig- 
nate a member of the Board as Governor and did so, naming 
Mr C S Hamlin , while in like manner he named F A Delano 
as Vice-Governor 

Mr Hamlin thus became the first Governor and (in the 
absence of the Secretary of the Treasury) the presiding offi- 
cer of the Federal Reserve Board, and he continued for two 
years m that capacity The choice was wise Many of the 
more difficult problems to be met by the Board at the outset 
were those of personal relationship, choices of men, settlement 
of organization questions Mr Hamlin was essentially a 
diplomat in the best sense of the word, tactful, gracious, and 
considerate of the feelings and opinions of his associates 
He was thus perculiarly well qualified for the first problems 
that grew out of Reserve Board organization 

Mr Hamlin had a distinct theory of the functions and 
orgamzation of the new Board His was an essentially legal- 
istic mind and a study of the act convinced him that the law 
had been framed upon definite and distinct lines of theory He 
believed that the Board was a group of equally influential mem- 
bers who were called upon to assume the responsibility and to 
share the work accruing to the group as a whole From the 
first, therefore, Mr Hamlin’s administration made it a point 
to bring officially to the attention of the Board every item of 
business that had any significance and even many that were of 
routine importance only and to obtain definite instructions as 
to their disposal 

Policy of Management 

The policy thus pursued by Mr Hamlin was not, however, 
acceptable to other members Some of them resented the 
necessity of long routine discussions, on details Others ob- 
jected to the confinement and attention to business involved 
in the actual discussion and disposal of details Still others. 
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willing and ready to work, felt that the plan pursued involved 
too great delay and was not sufficiently “businesslike ” The 
first plan of organization as finally evolved had necessitated 
the naming of a number of committees on which (as the total 
number of members was small) each member had to serve in 
more than one capacity This necessitated many meetings and 
thorough consideration of every action both in committee and 
before the Board as a whole The work was onerous and the 
members found it disagreeable 

Nevertheless the plan of organization which had been 
devised by Mr Hamlin practically perpetuated itself during 
the first two years of the Board’s life This earned the 
organization to August, 1916, at which time it was deteimined 
to change the Governorship Mr Hamlin had in the mean- 
time been redesignated for one year, his first term of office 
having lasted but a single year as Governor Inasmuch as Mr 
Hamhn had himself drawn the short membership term (two 
years) in the assignment of the first places in the Board, it was 
necessary to reappoint him and obtain his confirmation from 
the Senate, and this was accomplished in the summer of 1916 
At the same time he was advised that the President had deter- 
mined to make a change in the Governorship and he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Harding who continued to hold the office up to 
expiration of his own term in the summer of 1922 

Change in Organization 

This change of personnel brought with it a great change 
in the organization of the Board It was not the result of 
accident but grew out of the formation of a cabal within the 
Board which was dissatisfied with the older system and with 
Mr Hamlin's management of affairs It was the object of 
this cabal to secure the designation of Mr P M Warburg as 
Governor, but the opposition to the proposed change suc- 
ceeded in shifting the choice of the new Governor to Mr 
Harding Mr Warburg, however, was designated as Vice- 
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Governor, succeeding Mr Delano, and continued to hold the 
Vice-Governorship up to the end of his term of office in 1918 
Those who had sought to engineer the change of manage- 
ment in 1916 had not, however, thought of it purely as a mat- 
ter of change in personnel The complaint was brought 
against Mr Hamlin’s management that it was not suffiaently 
prompt and that it resulted in too great a dispersion of func- 
tion throughout the membership of the Board with correspond- 
ing “loss of motion’’ and “unbusinesslike” conditions in the 
treatment of cuiient alTaiis One of the fir->l steps of Gov- 
ernoi Harding upon t.ilcing office was therefoie to bring about 
a \ciy considerable alteration of commillee assignments and 
particulaily the sesting of large powers in a small Executive 
Committee, which was authoii^ed to hold meetings wheiie\ei 
necessary and to take action along specified lines, leporting the 
same to the Boaid in the ioim of minutes which, when duly 
approved, made the action of the Executive Committee the 
action of the Boaid itself This, at times, degenerated into 
so-called “constructne meetings” of the Executive Committee, 
m which minutes were prepaied In the Secretary of the Board 
indicating action of a specified kind, and were then piesented 
to individual members of the ( ommittec fot initialing, the 
result being the theoretical holding of a committee meeting 
which, howe-ver, had never actually taken place The prin- 
cipal idea of the new Harding administration in executive 
management was that of operating the Board “like a bank,” 
and this was more and moie nearly possible because of the fact 
that with the giadual approach of war, and later with the 
actual advent of war itself, the Secretary of the Tieasuiv the 
titular chairman of the Board, took a smaller and smaller part 
in atfaiis and attended meetings w'lth less and less frequency 
Thus It may fairly be said that during the administration of 
Governor Harding, theic was a strong tendency towards the 
centralization of executi\e business in the Governor’s office 
and an equally strong tendency to concentration of the pow’ers 
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of the Board m the hands of the Governor The Board itself 
at times appeared to be merely a consultative organization or 
a body possessed of the veto power, the actual initiating of 
business and the carrying through of policies being left in the 
hands of the Governor or, at times, of the Governor and Vice- 
Governor jointly This may perhaps have been in considerable 
degree accentuated by the urgent exigencies of war It was at 
all events the characteristic type of organization from and 
after the first two years of the Board’s life It implied a 
great change in the character of the relations between the 
Board Itself and the several reserve banks, as well as in the 
relationships between members of the Board themselves 

Method of Appointing Directors 

It seems appropriate at this point to refer, as a feature of 
the early organization of the Reserve Board, to the practice 
developed during its first days of existence with respect to 
appointments At the outset, the responsibility rested upon 
the Board of selecting three government directors (one the 
chairman) at each of the twelve federal reserve banks, while it 
was inevitable that during the organization stages the reserve 
banks themselves should be inclined to consult quite freely 
with the Board or its individual members with regard to the 
choice of their staffs There were thus a large number of 
valuable appointments to be distributed, and question early 
arose as to methods to be adopted m choosing or passing 
upon candidates An informal understanding was developed 
whereby the senatorial practice of leaving to each member the 
verdict concerning appointments in his own and (so far as 
necessary) neighboring or adjoining districts was accepted by 
the Board, and accordingly a division of districts was made, 
roughly corresponding to the portions of the country from 
which the different members were drawn Needless to say, 
this informal division was not always strictly adhered to, nor 
was the report of a member of the Board with respect to a 
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given candidate in one ol his districts always regarded as final, 
although It might be described as at least first evidence in favor 
of the candidate in question or the policy recommended — ^in so 
far, of course, as either could be considered to be purely local 
This policy was undoubtedly injurious, indeed might almost 
have been considered disastrous It could be defended only 
on the ground that some very prompt work was called for in 
setting the s\stcm on foot, and that tins wa^ one means of 
co\criiig the necessai} ground with as little delay as possible 
Such a defense, of course, could hold good only with i aspect 
to the earliest appointments and policies and could not be urged 
as legards those of later date 

Plan of Supervision 

Close!} allied with the question of appointments thus dis- 
posed of, was also to be noted the policy adopted with respect 
to supcrMsion of the scvctal districts This closely follow’ed 
the appointment policy, each member of the Boatd being at the 
outset lecjMiied to exercise a certain suptr\ision o\er occur- 
rences within his district 01 district«i Liteial fulfilment of 
such a mandate would ha\e lequired extensne tia\el on the 
pait of those who v\cie in charge of the moie distant districts, 
but menibeis soon found it eithci impiacticable 01 uiiatti active 
to spend much of their time in travel to and fro between Wash- 
ing and the se\eral districts under their charge As things 
evciiLually developed, much of this super\isoi}^ woik was left 
to the staff of examiners, although from time to time special 
visitations weie made b} members of tbe Board or occasionally 
by othcis of its officers 01 emplo}CCS for the pm pose of ascer- 
taining facts or conve}ing the Mew a of the organization llow^ 
successful this method may he considered to have been will 
more clearly appear later At this point it is sufficient merely 
to call attention to the method adopted and to note its obviously 
inherent defects 
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Relation to Treasury 

There was another problem of organization which from 
the very beginning received the anxious attention of the mem- 
bers of the Board but which never was finally settled ; and was, 
throughout the whole history of the enterprise, the source of 
greatest trouble and confusion This doubt was found in con- 
nection with the relation of the Board to the Treasury Depart- 
ment Although the act itself had contemplated the question 
what should be the character of this relationship and had 
sought to define it with some care, it was impossible to reach 
a positive conclusion as to all details This was partly due to 
the jealous attitude adopted by the Treasury officials during the 
discussion in committee and in Congress But it was also 
partly due to the fact that there could be no absolute forecasts 
of the problems which must be encoimtered by the new organi- 
zation The act, for example, had made no specific provision 
with regard to the quarters to be occupied by the Board, and 
one of the earliest questions to be settled was whether the new 
organization could accept rooms in the Treasury Department 
or not Another phase of the same question was seen in con- 
nection with accounting The Board was authorized to levy 
large sums upon the reserve banks, and it was recognized from 
the beginmng that this might be a source of scandal should 
there be the slightest laxity or carelessness Hence arose the 
question Was the Board subject to government accountancy 
supervision i* Must it guide itself as to outlay for travehng 
and other expenses by government rdes, inflexible and at times 
unfair as these were^ These and other allied questions soon 
forced upon thfe Board the necessity of getting from the 
Attorney-General an opinion regarding its true position and 
such an opinion was rendered on December 19, 1914 

Opinion of Attorney-General 

The opinion, as handed down, set at rest s6me questions 
relative to the status of the organization and proved to be of 
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fundamental importance in connection with its later history 
The Board was described as an “independent bureau or estab- 
lishment of the Government,” and as such obviously was not 
under the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department While the 
language employed by the Attorney-General in his decision 
did not expressly require that the Board should subject itself 
and its doings to government audit and examinations, it evi- 
dently contemplated that type of supervision, its funds being 
“public moneys”, and an opinion of the sohcitor of the Treas- 
ury rendered at about the same time did clearly contemplate 
such a situation This might have been contested and -for a 
moment some members of the Board thought of resisting It 
had been the opinion of some members that a semiannual or 
quarterly audit of the Board’s accounts made by an accountancy 
firm of known reputation and published, would have been quite 
as valuable and would have served as fully as effective a check 
upon undesirable tendencies as would the regular oversight of 
the government accountants But in this the influence of the 
Treasury Department was sufficient to leave matters as they 
had been adjusted by the Soliator of the Treasury, and in 
consequence the Board fell into the practice of pursuing gov- 
ernmetit methods of bidding, paying out moneys, certifying, 
auditing, and generally of managing its own financial affairs 
In some ways, the deasion thus reached was wise as a matter 
of expediency, and doubtless tended to protect the Board 
against later criticism of a political nature, but in other ways 
the decision was injurious The worst effect of it was found 
in the fact that it tended more and more to give the Board the 
character of a regular routine bureau or office organized and 
operated like other government bureaus 

An Unhappy Guest 

At the time of the Board’s organization the Treasury 
Department was very crowded Secretary McAdoo, however, 
was determined to have the Board located within the walls of 
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the mam Treasury building and, at considerable expense and 
annoyance, he succeeded in clearing a part of one floor in the 
west wing of the Treasury for use as offices The Board 
found the offices incomplete, inadequate, and inconvenient 
Yet, although an unhappy guest of the Department, it did not 
dale to move During the first year or two of its tenancy of 
the rooms in the Treasury, there was constant complaint on 
the part of members and from time to time a proposal to take 
quarters in some other building One member of the Board 
even called attention to the fact that there was nothing in the 
act compelling the retention of the head office at Washington 
and proposed that it be moved to Chicago Such a course 
would have effectually prevented the Secretary of the Treasury 
from attending any of the meetings and the suggestion was 
never very seriously urged In later years, the desire for ade- 
quate quarters led to various proposals that the Board itself 
move into another building but the nearest approach to such 
policy was seen in the leasing of outside rooms for the Board’s 
own staff, all of its various departments and offices being 
eventually consolidated in one structure at some distance from , 
the Treasury The organization itself never had the courage 
to act upon its own instincts, and the result was that as time 
passed it gradually became more and more dependent upon 
Treasury dictation and less and less able to assert itself inde- 
pendent of the Treasury authorities This was perhaps the 
most fundamental error in the process of organization, since 
it forever condemned the Board to a position of subordination 
and defimtely established it as m fact, even if not in theory, a 
portion of the organization of the Department 

Social Status of Board 

The position thus assigned it was somewhat emphasized 
by what would ordinarily have been regarded elsewhere thjin 
in Washington as an amusing piece of byplay or official snob- 
bery Soon after the orgamzation of the Board, the social 
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authorities of the State Department were called upon to deter- 
mine the “status” of members at official receptions, dinners, 
and the like They determined that members of the Board 
must enter dining-rooms after Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury and after Assistant Secretaries of other departments 
of the government, thus plaang them substantially upon the 
same sort of basis as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other similar bodies which had always had a notoriously 
unsatisfactory position in offiaal soaety The decision was 
conveyed to the Board by the Secretary of the Treasury with 
somewhat sardonic humor and was a subject of considerable 
debate Eventually, the Board decided not to accept the social 
status assigned to it and thus never obtained any definite posi- 
tion in that regard But the harm had been done and m an 
atmosphere like that of Washington the effect of such a deci- 
sion in impairing th^ morale of the organization made up as 
was the Board was considerable The incident would be 
unworthy of notice m and of itself, but m its indirect financial 
effects It had a significance that might peihaps otherwise 
escape attention The notion of “a Supreme Court of Finance” 
which had been carefully fostered in many quarters and had 
been accepted with pleasure by the new appointees, was thus 
given a severe blow, and, taken in conjunction with other 
influential factors some of which have already been reviewed, 
this blow tended to impair very greatly the feeling of inde- 
pendence and freedom from subordination to political authori- 
ties which it had been hoped to develop 

Internal Organization 

Reference has been made at an earlier point to the fact that 
the Board had, as an early offiaal act, sdected a Secretary 
whose duty it was to conduct the general executive business of 
the Board subject to the direction of the Governor, while his 
supplementary function was to oversee the Board’s scientific 
work and provide such data as might be required for the inves- 
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Ugations and studies of the organization The by-laws of the 
Board gave to the Secretary’s office a considerable scope of 
authority, and the early practice of the organization lequired 
the presence of the Secretary at all meetings With the Secre- 
tary was associated an Assistant Secretary who was given 
charge of the office management, and who succeeded the Secre- 
tary in charge of general business in the absence of the latter , 
while a counsel (subsequently called General Counsel) was 
entrusted with the management of the Board’s affairs and the 
rendering of opimons A statistician, with a small corps of 
assistants, was of course an early necessity, and to him was 
given supervision of the reports and public statements of 
condition of reserve banks A chief examiner was shoitly 
appointed, with instructions to examine into conditions at 
reserve banks practically at quarterly intervals, later at approxi- 
mately half-yearly intervals, and he was directed to build up a 
staff of examiners At a later date the duties of the statis- 
tician were divided, supervision of reports and auditing being 
given to a new and independent division, the old one being 
confined to statistical work pure and simple, while a division 
of analysis and research established in 1918 was given charge 
of the Board’s scientific work, its investigations into banking 
questions, its function of business reporting, developed in 
1918, and various other duties 

Board’s Report on Organization 

In descnbmg its action regarding the development of an 
administrative staff, the Board at the close of 1914, reported 
in summary form as follows ^ 

In organizing its staff the Board has sought to observe economy 
and to keep the personnel within tiie narrowest limits consistent with 
efficiency The Reserve Bank Organization Committee had established 
a staff of about 75 persons, and the Board determmed to over 
as a nucleus of its own force such members of this staff as were 

^ First Annual Report, Federal Reserve Board 
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deemed necessaiy for the conduct of its work After careful investi- 
gation, a total of about 40 peisons were thus transferred and given 
a permanent status in the Board^s organization There had been many 
applicants for appointments to the staff of the Board, the total aggre- 
gating more than 1,200, and in order to give applicants in places 
distant from Washington an equal opportunity and provide fairly for 
a distribution of such appointments as might later be made, an 
examination conducted (on a basis prescribed by the Board) by the 
Civil Service Commission was given on behalf of the Board on 
December 9 Returns from this examination had not been received 
up to December 31, but future appointments will be made from the 
list of eligible persons established as a result of this examination, 
save in so far as there may be a need for officers of highly special 
or technical attainment 

As at present 01 ganized the Board's staff comprises four divisions — 
one dealing with correspondence, one with bank audit and examination, 
one with reports and statistics and a law department in charge of a 
general Counsel The Board has appointed two administrative officers, 
to be known as Secretary and Assistant Secretary, and has appointed 
to these positions, respectively, H Parker Willis, as the former, and 
Sherman P Allen, as the latter The general management of the staff 
of the Board is under the direction of the Secretary's office The 
Board appointed as counsel M C Elliott, previously the Counsel of 
the Organization Committee Apart from the Correspondence Di- 
vision, the name of which sufficiently indicates the nature of itsi duties, 
the Board's work is now carried on by the Division of Audit and 
Examination and the Division of Reports and Statistics 

Character of Organization 

The character of the organization which had thus been 
effected on behalf of the Federal Reserve Board, was des- 
tined to be of considerably more importance than was at first 
believed The Board had, in the first instance, undoubtedly 
organized its staff upon a basis of unusual economy This was 
true no matter whether the situation be considered absolutely 
or as a matter of comparison with other government commis- 
sions and administrative bodies For the year 1915 the total 
amount paid out by the Board was only about $200,000 Dur- 
ing the war years this amount was greatly increased because 
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of the fact that new duties connected with the control of foreign 
exchange and the movement of gold were laid upon the Board, 
although they really had no relation to its functions When 
the war was over and it had been relieved of these duties, its 
expenses were restored to somewhat their former level and it 
may be asserted without question that throughout its whole 
history the administrative organization in Washington has 
been conducted upon a narrowly economical basis without 
supernumeraries and with salaries closely adjusted to the gen- 
eral level of government salaries Considering the amount of 
work done and the quality which was necessarily required in 
It, the cost of central supervision has thus been remarkably 
low Taking, for example, such a function as the management 
of the gold settlement fund, it is found that the cost of trans- 
ferring $74,000,000,000 in this fund was, during the year 
1919, only $250,000 Not even the severe critics of the 
system in Congress have ever suggested that there had been 
nepotism or favoritism or political influence or extravagance 
in connection with the central organization 

EfGciency of System 

A much less favorable estimate of what the Board did in 
perfecting its own organization must be afforded when we 
consider that organization from the standpoint of efficiency in 
the larger sense Partly because of the constant effort to 
retain its staff at a very low cost figure, and partly because of 
the unwillingness on the part of some members of the organ- 
ization to commit to su^rdinates duties which should hav6 
been placed in their hands, thereby leaving the members them- 
selves entirely free, the staff of the Board never attained a 
complete or fully organized status Refusal to employ the best 
expel ts or to give those in the service of the Board the time 
necessary to devote themselves to detailed studies of the prob- 
lems before the Board, have often resulted in unfinished work 
The Board has undoubtedly always been understaffed and not 
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suffiaently expertly staffed Perhaps there would have been 
no very great hardship in this situation had the members of 
the Board themselves been more permanent in tenure of office, 
but it speedily appeared that they were an3^hing but firmly 
fixed m their offices, and, as has already been seen at an earlier 
point, the first eight years of tlie Board’s history resulted m 
many changes, not all of them for the better The effect has 
been to cause a changing and shifting membership in the Board 
itself and to prevent the maintenance of a uniform standard 
of efficiency m the work done by the members This same 
insecniity of Icniiie has ah\a\s affected the incmbeis of the 
Board s staff The Secrctaivdiip of the Boaid ^^as in the first 
eight jears held by foui succc'^sne incunibentb, A\hile manj 
moie changes \ieic made in the Assistant Secretaiyship The 
counsel of the Board has been changed four times, and the 
assistant counsel at least as manj The examination staff has 
been in a condition of frequent change, sometimes almost of 
disoigaiiization Instead, therefore, ot a highly expert spe- 
cialized staff of men practically permanent in tenure and en- 
tirely capable of earning on the work of the organization, 
c\en if the entire membeiship of the Board itself should be 
suddenly unable to attend to duty, the organization of the 
Federal Reserse Board has at times been almost on the serge 
of breakdown Changes in personnel ha\e been lendeted more 
serious as the result of changes in method Refusal to divide 
the work among a number oJ officers m order to get it effi- 
ciently and expertly done, desire on the part of all members of 
the Board to see and approve practically everything that w'as 
sent out, the necessity from time to time of sending even 
loutiiic correspondence m folders from office to office m order 
that carbons of the more important letters might bear the 
“O K ’’ of all members, hav'c been paitly the product of 
mutual suspicion and paitly the lesult of insufficient activity 
on the part of the membeiship The concept originally cntei- 
tamed of the Federal Reserve Board as a "Supreme Court of 
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Finance,” its members devoting themselves steadily to study 
and action upon abstract financial problems, was feasible only 
in the event that the membership of the Board itself was will- 
ing and capable of acting like a supreme court of finance 
Such action would have been possible only in the event of the 
development of a strong supporting expert organization to 
which should be committed the entire routine of operation 
This has never been done The responsibility for the failure 
to do It does not rest upon any one individual but is a joint 
responsibility, its effects, however, being none the less of far- 
reaching significance 

Difficulty of Relation with Federal Reserve Banks 

An extremely weak element in the Board’s method of 
organization, already briefly referred to, was found from the 
beginning in its lack of direct relationship with the federal 
reserve banks The membership, as elsewhere seen, was never 
inclined to devote the time necessary to constant travel for the 
purpose of visiting the different banks, and perhaps could not 
have been expected to do so It, however, never retained per- 
manently in Its service inspectors whose duty it should be to 
make rounds regularly and to report on special local conditions 
This function could not be and was not performed by the 
examination staff except in a very remote and unsatisfactory 
way Neither could if be performed by the Secretary of the 
Board who from the beginmng was occupied with many phases 
of admmistrative work at Washington At one time an assis- 
tant to the Governor was appointed and during the period of 
his incumbency it was possible at least to send either him or 
the Secretary of the Board upon such tours of inquiry and 
some little work was done m this way From time to time, 
members of the Board, either singly or in groups, have visited 
the reserve banks for the purpose of making some speafic 
investigation, but the work has undoubtedly been sporadic and 
the result of the situation has been to establish only an made- 
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quate means of understanding and co-operation between the 
central institution and the local branches This during the 
earlier years was the more regrettable because of the presence 
of many problems of organization which, although general in 
their essential nature, assumed a very special form locally 
What tiiese were will be detailed more at length in another 
chapter 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXX 

Status of Federal Reserve Board — An Opinion Rendered by 
Attorney General 

Office of the Attorney General, 

Washington, D C 

The^ honorable the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D C 

Sir I have the honor to acknowledge your letter of October 29, 
1914, wherein you request my opinion (a) whether accounts of moneys 
derived from the semiannual assessment to be levied on Federal reserve 
banks by the Federal Reserve Board are subject to audit by one of 
the auditors of the Treasury Department, and (h) as to the status of 
the Federal Reserve Board, particularly with reference to the Treasury 
Department 

Section 10 of the “Federal reserve act” of December 23, 1913 (the 
act authorizing the assessment), provides 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to levy semiannually 
upon the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stock 
and surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses and 
the salaries of its members and employees for the half year succeeding 
the levy of such assessment, together with any deficit carried forward 
from the preceding half year ” 

The answer to your first question depends on whether the moneys 
so levied by the Federal Reserve Bpard are, when received, “public 
moneys ” If so, they are clearly to be audited under sections 7 and 10 
of the act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat, 207), either by the auditor pro- 
vided for in the first paragraph of said section 7 or by the auditor 
provided in the fifth paragraph, such paragraphs (so far as material) 
reading as follows 

First “The Auditor for the Treasury Department shall receive and 
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examine all accounts of salaries and incidental expenses of the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and all bureaus and offices under his 
direction, all accounts relating to and all other business within 

the jurisdiction of the Department of the Treasuiy and certify the 
balances arising thereon to the Division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants ” 

Fifth *^The Auditor for the State and other departments shall 
receive and examine all accounts of and accounts of all boards, 

commissions, and establishments of the Government not within the 
jurisdiction of any of the Executive Departments He shall certify 
the balances arising thereon to the Division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants 

Section 10 (so far as material) provides for a Division of Book- 
keeping and Warrants, and that — 

''Upon the books of this division shall be kept all accounts of 
receipts and expenditures of public money,” etc 

Reference is also to be made to the act of February 19, 1897 (29 
Stat, 550), reading (so far as material) as follows 

"All books, papers, and other matters relating to the office or 
accounts of commissions, boards, and establishments of the 

Government m the District of Columbia, shall at all times be subject 
to inspection and examination by the Comptroller of the Treasury and 
the Auditor of the Treasury authorized to settle such accounts, or by 
the duly authorized agents of either of said officials” 

(This statute plainly applying to boards, etc, located within the 
District of Columbia, rather than to boards of the District govern- 
ment, and the Federal Reserve Board being located within the District ) 

I am of opinion that moneys received by the Federal Reserve Boaid, 
under section 10 of the act of December 23, 1913, are "public moneys” 
within the meaning of these auditing statutes, for the following rea- 
sons, among others 

(1) The assessments are levied by a board whose members, m 
respect to appointment, tenure, duties, and compensation, meet all 
requirements of the definition "public officers” and "officers of the 
United States” 

(2) The assessments are levied by such officers pursuant to the 
provision of a Federal statute and are devoted to the pajmient of 
official salaries and the expenses of this official board 

(3) These moneys, after collection, are no longer the property of 
the paying banks, and must be viewed as moneys belonging to the 
United States, and therefore public moneys as defined by the Supreme 
Couit of the United States in Branch v United States, roo U S , 673 
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In United States v Bromley, 12 How, 88, it was held that postal 
collections from stamp sales are public revenues 

“The revenue of the Post Office Department being raised by a tax 
on mailable matter conveyed in the mail and which is disbursed m the 
public service, is as much a pait of the income of the Government as 
moneys collected for duties on imports ” 

The analogy is marked for the reason that in like manner as the 
money assessed by the Federal Reserve Board is for the special pur- 
pose of meeting the salaries and expenses of the board, so the use of 
the postal collections is confined to sustaining the specific service by 
and in which they are collected 

(4) Other provisions of the Federal reserve act (secs ii-c and 
16), dealing with the interest charges, taxes, and penalties, can only be 
satisfied by deposit in the Treasury of the levies, taxes, and penalties 
so imposed, and there seems to be no logical ground for distinction 
between such assessments and the ones in question The idea of 
necessary public control is also strengthened by the requirements of 
Revised Statutes, section 3639 

The moneys received by the Federal Reserve Board under section 
10 of the act of December 23, 1913, being thus, m my opinion, public 
moneys, and consequently subject to audit by one of the auditors of 
the Treasury Department, the question is then directly presented under 
which paragraph of the act of July 31, 1894, supra, the audit is to be 
made This involves the further question on which you have asked 
my opinion, namely, whether the Federal Reserve Board is an inde- 
pendent board, commission, or Government establishment, or whether 
It IS a bureau, office, or division, or otherwise a part of the Treasury 
Department 

That the Federal Reserve Board is a “board” or “establishment” 
of the Government within the meaning and intent of those words as 
used in the fifth paragraph of section 7 of the act of July 31, 1894, is ^ 
plain from the provisions of the Federal reseive act and the explana- 
tion of the status of the board contained in the reports accompanying 
the original bills m Congress This conclusion is sustained by reason 
and analogy when reference is had to the considerable number of 
boards or establishments of far less general or national scope which 
have been so esteemed and uniformly treated (See Report of Joint 
Commission to Inquire into Executive Departments, Oct 9, 1893 
House Reports, ist sess 53d Cong, Report No 88 ) 

Consideration of the history of the Federal reserve bank act, of 
the general scheme of the whole act, of the functions to be performed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, and of the method of their perfoim- 
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ance, leads me to the dear opinion that the board is an independent 
board or Government establishment 

The Federal Reserve Board is not merely a supervisory, but is a 
distinctly administrative board with extensive powers. It is described 
as follows in the report of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
to the House of Representatives (63d Cong, ist sess , Repoit No 69) * 
Page 16. 'Tn order that these banks may be effectively inspected 
and in order that they may pursue a banking policy which shall be 
uniform and harmonious for the country as a whole, the committee 
proposes a general board of management intrusted with the power to 
overlook and direct the general functions of the banks referred to 
To this It assigns the title of 'The Federal Reserve Board ' ” 

Page 18 "The only factor of centralization which has been pro- 
vided in the committee’s plan is found in the Federal Reserve Board, 
which IS to be a strictly Government organization created for the 
purpose of inspecting existing banking institutions and of regulating 
relationships between Federal reserve banks and between them and 
the Government itself ” 

Page 42 "Section ii In this section provision has been made foi 
the creation of a general board of control acting on behalf of the 
National Government * ” 

The report of Senator Owen from the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency (63d Cong, ist sess, Report 133, part 2) says 
merely 

"The Federal Reserve Board, consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and six members appointed by the President of the United 
States and confirmed by the Senate for terms of six yeais, are given 
the following powers ” (Here follows an enumeration of powers.) 

The broad functions outlined in these reports are assigned to the 
board m 12 subdivisions of section ii of the act giving to it certain 
powers and authority, and in various other sections containing specific 
grants of authority to exercise about 40 other powers Moreover, in 
subdivision (i) of section ii the all-embracing requirement appears 
that "said board shall perform the duties, functions, or service specified 
in this act and make all rules and regulations necessary to enable said 
board effectively to perform the same ” 

The act further contains no express provision that the Federal 
Reserve Board shall be considered as a bureau, division, or office of 
the Treasury Department, a significant omission in view of the fact 
that Congress had under consideration a bureau of that department 
when, in section 16, it amended the Revised Statutes relative to that 
"bureau,^’ of which the Comptroller of the Currency was the "cliief 
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officer^’, and the provision in section 10 that "the Secretary of the 
Treasury may assign offices in the Department of the Treasury for 
the use of the Fedeial Reserve Board" — a provision added to the 
House bill by the Senate committee — ^would be highly superfluous if 
the board were a bureau of that department for which the Secretary 
already possessed complete authority to assign offices in his own 
departmental buildings 

The history of the bill develops the following facts of significance 
In section ii of H R 7837 (sec 10 of the act), it is provided 
"The manager of the Federal Reserve Board, subject to the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Treasury and Federal Reserve Board, 
shall be the executive officer of the Federal Reserve Board " 

This clearly contemplated that the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board -weic distinct enlitiej 

In the act as passed (sec 10) the supei vision oi the Secretary of 
the Treasury is stricken out, leaving the governor (manager) subject 
only to supervision of the board 

In section 16 of H R 7837 (sec 16 of the act) it is provided 
"The Secretary of the 1iea:»ui> shall, subiect to the appioval of 
the Federal Reserve Board, fiom time to time appoilion the funds of 
the Government among the said Fedeial lescive hanks, distributing 
them, as far as practicable, equitably between diffeient sections 

This also clearly contemplated the Secretar> and the board as 
coordinate officials The 'whole piovisioii was stiickcn from the act 
as passed, but nothing was subjatitutcd for it 

In section II of H R 7837 (^^ec 10 of the act) the Comptt oiler of 
the Currency was to perform In*, duties “under the general direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasuiy acting as chan man of the Federal 
Reserve Board” 

In the act as passed the words "acting as chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board” were stricken out, showing an intention to distinguish 
clearly between placing the comptrollei undei the Secretary as head 
of the Treasury Department and the Secretary as ex officio chairman 
of the board 

The most significant change made in H R 7837 by the act as 
passed was the insertion in section 10 of the act of the following 
clause 

"Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as taking awa> 
any powers heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of the Treabur> 
which relate to the superviMon, management, and control of the 
Treasury Department and bureaus under such department, and wher- 
evei any power vested by this act in the Federal Reserve Boaid 01 the 
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Federal reserve agent appears to conflict with the powers of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasniy such powers shall be exercised subject to the 
supervision and control of the Secretary ” 

It is evident that, while the purpose of tins clause was, amongst 
other things, to insure the pieservation and supieniacy of all existing 
powers of the Secretary of the Treasury in all cases where it might 
be claimed that such powers overlapped or conflicted with those of the 
Federal Reserve Board, nevertheless by this very provision the act 
clearly recognized the existence of powers of the board independent 
of the Secretary m cases where no such conflict existed 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed) T W Gregory, 

Attorney General. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS IN RESERVE BANKS 
Status of Reserve Agent 

As seen in an eailici cliapicr, the Oiganization Committee 
had finished its woik bv securing the technical incorpoiatioii 
of the federal ieser\c banks, while the member banks, which 
at that time weie exclusnely national institution'^, had pei- 
fornicd their sliaie of the process of orgam/atioii by electing 
SIX directois for each rcser\e bank Ihis, however, left to 
the Fedeial Resene Boaid the dul} of selecnng three other 
directois, one of whom should be the chan man of the board 
at each federal reser\c bank The task was one for which 
the Board was on the whole not very well ecpiipped and with 
respect to which it had no satisfactory body of data 

An important modi f\ mg factor in the siluatioii was found 
in the circumstance that, of the three directors to be chosen 
by the Board, one was to be chairman and w^as to be a man 
of proven banking experience The ciueslion naturally arose 
very early in the Board’s delibeiations, w^hethei this chairman 
was to be in effect the real operating head of the bank or not 
The Federal Reserve Act itself gives no indication on this 
subject but had intentionally left for later determination the 
entire question of the internal organization of the federal 
reserve banks The Boaid, therefore, could ol)tain information 
as to the intent uf the law only by discussing the situation 
witli those who had been active in furthering it, and from 
them the members obtained a conviction that what had been 
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sought in framing the act was to provide thorough govern- 
ment oversight and control, but to leave to the member banks 
the actual task of operation, acting through such persons or 
agencies as they might deem best In this view of the case 
the selection of the federal reserve agent was, however, a 
matter of still greater difficulty If he was, in fact, not to 
be the operating head of the bank, it was still a fair question 
whether he was to be in a sense superior to the operating 
head — ^the real chief of the whole situation — or whether he 
was to be, as some supposed, merely the “agent” of the Board, 
exercising some clerical or routine functions under the direc- 
tion of the latter There could be no doubt that, if the latter 
view of the federal reserve agent’s functions were to be 
accepted, the choice of men for the place would be very much 
easier, and their salaries might readily be made much lower , 
whereas if the composition of the federal reserve agent’s duties 
should be that of actual management or oversight, a very 
different point of view would have to be adopted with respect 
to the qualities required and the character of the work to be 
done This, in a sense, forced the Board at the outset into 
a partial participation in the organization of the banks them- 
selves There could be no complete organization until the 
board of directors was complete and a chairman chosen, but 
before this step was taken there evidently had to be a general 
notion of the type of organization to be worked out 

Choice of “Governors” 

In this doubt and uncertainty, the first step evidently called 
for was that of deciding whether or not each bank was to 
have an operating member independent of the federal reserve 
agent As to this, it was comparatively easy to reach a con- 
clusion The intent of the framers of the act had been that 
there should be such a head, the manifest desire of the member 
banks was that such a head should be chosen and that they 
should select him , the practice in bank organization recognized 
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the positions of chairman of the board and of president as 
quite distinct from each other It was not long, therefore, 
before the Board reached an understanding among its mem- 
bers that, in addition to the chairman, or federal reserve 
agent, there should be chosen an operating head in each of 
the banks who should be the choice of the local bankers acting 
through their boards of directors It was much more difficult 
to determine what should be the status of these heads, but 
after much discussion the Board finally resolved to say 
to all inquirers that the distinction between the federal 
, reserve agent and the operating head of the bank was to be 
m a general way the distinction between the maker of a policy 
or the developer of a general system of organization and the 
factor employed to cany it out Thus, although the selections 
to be made as federal reserve agents might be men who were 
not necessarily recognized as conspicuous bankers in the com- 
munity, it was desired that the active factors in the institution 
should be What to call these heads of the banks on the 
operating side was a question which early engaged the Board’s 
attention and eventually resulted (although this determination 
was later to be bitterly regretted) in a decision to assign to 
each of them the title of ''governor/’ Such choice of title was 
V defended on the ground that it paralleled the designation in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s own organization, inasmuch as 
there the Secretary of the Treasury, who was Chairman of 
the Board, was supported by an active operating head of the 
undertaking, known as Governor By analogy, the federal 
reserve agent, then, as chairman of the local board of direc- 
tors, was to assume somewhat the same relationship to the 
reserve bank as did the Secretary of the Treasury toward the 
Federal Reserve Board, while the governor of a federal reserve 
, bank was to have somewhat the same functions as those exer- 
cised by the Governor of the Board As matters later devel- 
1 oped, this analogy turned out to be a wholly artificial or 
fictitious one There was never any such resemblance between 
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the organization of the Board and that of the banks as was 
thus imagined, nor perhaps could there have been 

Question of Salaries 

' Closely connected with the difficulties which had arisen in 
, determining the general organization of the banks, was the 
matter of salaries From the first, the Federal Reserve Board 
was extraordinarily timid with reference to the salary ques- 
tion It recognized that to confine the salaries of the federal 
reseive agents to a scale comparable with those paid to gov- 
ernment officers, would probably make it out of the question 
to get the abler men in the banking field to consider the 
places There was, and is now, no very well-defined standard 
of public service in banking in the United States, and since 
the future of the federal reserve banks and the development 
of their prestige was still to be determined, it was likely to 
be the «ise that considerations of reputation would not attract 
men, regardless of salary, to the appointments The Board 
eventually hit upon a middle ground, determining to pay a 
scale of salaries decidedly higher than those obtaining in the 
government service, but certainly much lower than those paid 
in the various localities to the recognized heads of banking 
institutions At the same time, it found itself practically 
obliged to )neld to the local bankers who desired to see at the 
head df the operating staff Of their institution men of more 
or less proven standing in the banking community, and who 
were disposed to pay them on the same scale as was already 
applicable to the presidents of banks in the several places The 
outcome of this discussion was to bring about a gradual recog- 
nition of a very much higher standard of salaries for the 
governors of federal reserve banks than that which obtained 
for the federal reserve agents or chairmen This was an 
initial blunder of the first order, and was so recognized by 
various observers at the time, yet it was defended on the score 
of economy and necessity The outcome of it was, in several 
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of the banks, to give to the governor a salary anywhere from 
25 to 100 per cent greater than that paid to the federal reserve 
agent, and this discrepancy was gradually exaggerated and 
broadened as time went on 

Said the Board in its First Annual Report (page 189) 

In consideimg the salaries paid to officers and directors of Federal 
Reserve Banks, it is important that note should be taken of various 
considerations which have an impoitant bearing upon the salaries 
established, and which account for variations in the amount paid 
different officials of like position Under the provisions of section 4 
the Federal reserve agents are to receive a compensation to be fixed 
by the Federal Re'^erve Board and their salaries were therefore 
established by the Federal Rescue Boaid in fii<;t instance the aim 
being to avoid pa>mcnt of saUiies which could be consuloted excessive 
but at the same time to pay such saUiies as would be suflicienllv simi- 
lar to salaries paid to bank officois in the ’vaiioiiN distiicts to enable 
the board to secuie foi this impoitant po‘?ition men of the \ei> highest 
type as to ability, expeiience, and chaiactcr The following salat les 
were accordingly fixed 


District No I Boston Frtclciick H Curtis $to,ooo 

District No 2 New York, Pierre Jay 16,000 

District No 3 Philadelphia, Richaid L Austin to 000 

District No 4 Cle\(land D C Wills 10,000 

District No 5 Richmond William Ingle 10000 

District No 6 Atlanta, M R W'cllborn 6000 

District No 7 Chicago C H Bosworth 10000 

District No 8 Su Louis, William AfcC Martin 10,000 

District No 9 Minneapolis John H Rich 7,500 

District No 10 Kansas City, J Z Miller, Jr 7,500 

District No II Dallas F O lenison 6,000 

District No 12 San Francisco, John Perrin 12,000 


The salaries and fees to be paid to deputy Federal reserve agents, 
directors, and to other officers of the Federal reser\e banks, including 
governors, etc , were unlike those of the Federal reserve agents, to 
be fixed by the boaids of diiectois of the se\eral Federal reset ve 
banks, subject to the applo^al of the Federal Reser\e Board, as pro- 
vided m the following paragiaph of section 4 

'^Directors of Fecleial reseive banks shall reccue, in addition to 
any compensation othenvise provided, a leasonable allowance for 
necessary expenses 111 attending ineelnigs of Iheir respective boards, 
which amount shall be paid hy the lespeclne Federal reserve banks 
Any compensation that mav be piovided bj boaids of directors of 
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Federal reseive banks for directors, officers, or employees shall be 
subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board ” 

In accordance with this provision, the seveial banks have estab- 
lished salaries for the chief executive officer, or governor, and the 
salaries thus fixed, which have been approved by the Fedeial Reserve 
Board, are given below In addition to this, the board has in a few 
cases approved the salanes fixed by the banks for officers other than 
the governor, but as the banks in several districts have not yet com- 
pleted their organization, it is not deemed advisable to give at this 
time a list, which would necessarily be incomplete, of the salaries paid 
to the subordinate officials of all the banks 

District No I Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, Alfred L Aiken, 
governor $15,000 

District No 2 Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Benjamin 
Strong, Jr, governor 

District No 3 Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Charles J 
Rhoads, governor 

District No 4 Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, E R Fancher, 
governor 

District No 5 Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, George J 
Seay, governor 

District No 6 Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Joseph A Mc- 
Cord, governor 

District No 7 Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, James B Mc- 
Dougal, governor 

District No 8 Federal Reserve Bank of St Louis, Rolla Wells, 
governor 

District No 9 Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, Theodore 
Wold, governor 

District No 10 Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, Charles M 
Sawyer, governor 

District No II Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Oscar Wells 
governor , . • 

District No 12 Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, Archi- 
bald Kains, governor 

The board has decided to approve for the directors of the Federal 
reserve banks a fee of $20 for att^iding a directors' meeting and of 
$10 for attending meetings of the executive committee In addition 
to this, directois living more than 50 miles from the reserve banks 
will be allowed a per diem fee of $10 for every day's absence from 
home necessarily involved in such attendance, plus actual necessary 
traveling expenses 


30.000 

20.000 

16.000 

10.000 

9.000 
20,000 

20.000 

15.000 
7,500 

12.000 

15.000 


Jealousy of Officials 

The discrepancy m salanes was keenly felt by the federal 
reserve agents at the outset, and was regarded by them as 
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assigning them to a decidedly lower place than that occupied 
by the governors of the banks At the outset, certainly, there 
was not the slightest warrant for any such point of view, but 
in a commercial community where the relative importance of 
men is largely determined by their income, an inference of 
this sort will hardly be avoided The banking community 
almost at once regarded the Federal Reserve Board as having 
admitted the subordination of the chairman or federal reserve 
agent to the governor, and the latter officer almost at once 
began to assume powers of control and direction which in some 
instances ueie carried to an extreme that practically made the 
federal resene agent a suboidinatc The federal rescnc agents 
had been cho'^en for ihe most pait fiom among secondaiy fig- 
ures in the banking woild, men of good standing and respecta- 
bility, who, however, were not regauled ac of the first initiative 
or capacity in their scieral communities Politics was rather 
studiously excluded from rhe clioiccs, and the twelve chairmen, 
or federal reser\c agents, first chosen were unquestionably in 
the mam men of good capacity as well as good standing 'fhey 
were deficient m independence and in most cases entirely defi- 
cient in knowledge of what tbe system was or was not intended 
to be Few, perhaps none, of them were inclined to vmchcate 
their own position against that of the governor of the bank, 
or to attempt to sustain the \iews of the Federal Reserve 
Board, or to assert a definite authority on their own part 
Quite a number of them were fiankly doubtful about the 
capacity of the Federal Reserve Board and about the working 
of the system, and w'ere disinclined to await developments or 
to assist in framing and developing the administrative structure 
of the new system Some of them found themselves, as one 
expressed it, “like cats in a strange gairet.” and were about 
as eager as such cats to find new homes for themselves In 
some cases they soon did so Governors of the federal reserve 
banks in most cases settled down to regular administration 
of the affairs of the institution, regarding themselves as the 
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direct representatives of the local bankers and showing much 
less restlessness, although even among them changes of per- 
sonnel were not very long deferred 

Awkwardness of Bank Organization 

There was an undoubted awkwardness in the original 
organization of the federal reserve banks themselves Noth- 
ing of exactly the same kind had previously existed in the 
United States, and it was therefore difficult to find precedents 
for the many things that were to be done The relationship 
between the federal reserve agent, or chairman, and the gov- 
ernor was in each bank a source of difference of opinion and 
in some cases of friction The duties of the deputy federal 
reserve agent (the second of the government directors ap- 
pointed by the Board) were not dear, nor was it obvious at 
the outset whether the act had intended to have the deputy 
a substantially paid member of the staff or merely one who 
should come in to take the place of the federal reserve agent 
in the event of some long-continued disability of the latter 
The relationship of the federal reserve agent and his staff to 
the staff of the bank, and the exact division of his duties 
between the two ends of the organization was a continuous 
source of difficulty and one which even as yet has not been 
overcome The functions of the executive committee and of 
other committees needed to be worked out, and it promptly 
appeared that the standard draft of by-laws which had been 
tentatively adopted at the organization convention at Wash- 
ington was not sufficiently detailed to cover all of the situations 
that were likely to arise from time to time All this consti- 
tuted a problem of organization which was of no mean diffi- 
culty and would have been of pressing sigmficance had the 
banks had very much to do The fact that they were com- 
paratively idle and had but few customers for many months 
after their organization gave an abundant opportunity for 
gradual formation of the internal organization, but, on the 
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Other hand, this very lack of intense demand for the perform- 
ance of work probably tended to increase the elements of 
friction and difference of opinion which always manifest 
themselves in any large organization Certain it is that the 
Federal Reserve Act, had it undertaken to specify the internal 
organization of the federal reserve banks, could hardly have 
been less efficient than were the reserve banks and the Board 
themselves in developing such an organization, and the expe- 
rience which was thus gained tended strongly to throw into a 
favorable light those portions of the act which had distinctly 
mapped out and specified banking relationships in the first 
place 

Governors and Directors 

Possibly the most serious difficulty m this whole process 
of internal reserve bank organization was found m the relation- 
ship of the governois of the banks to the boaids of directors 
The Federal Reser\e Act had made no mention of the governor 
as such, and his status was therefore entirely iiidetei inmate 
In some of the reser\e banks it turned out that the directors 
chose one of their own board to act as gov ei nor, and in these 
cases a difficulty was eliminated because of the fact that the 
choice of governor had fallen upon one who was alieady 
included within the directorate In other cases, howi'ever, and 
these the large majoiity, the choice of governor fell upon a 
man who had neither been designated by the government nor 
chosen by the banks as a member of the board It seemed out 
of harmony with custom and perhaps out of harmony with 
the canons of efficiency, that theie should not be a close work- 
ing relationship between the operating officer of the bank 
and the board of directors Accordingly, in every reserve bank 
it came to be the custom, soon after the beginning, to have 
the governor sit with the board although not able to vote, 
and out of this somewhat anomalous state of things came the 
more or less official request to the Boaid that whenevei;, a 
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governor was to be chosen the Board name him as one of the 
three government directors — a. proposal which totally ignored 
the entire purpose of the act in providing for the three gov- 
ernment directors, since it would tpso facto have given the 
local board of directors the power of adding another to those 
already chosen by the member banks 

Governors and the Larger Banks 

This evidently could not be considered, and as an alterna- 
tive came the suggestion in some districts that a governor 
when so chosen should become a candidate for the election on 
the part of probably the larger of the three groups of banks 
into which the members had been divided for voting purposes 
This, for obvious reasons, turned out to be an impracticability, 
more particularly in view of the fact that the directors already 
chosen showed no inclination to commit official suicide in order 
to leave a vacancy which might be filled by a new governor 
Although it was suggested to the Board on various occasions 
that it request from Congress such a modification of the act 
as would permit ex-officio membership on the part of the 
governor of each federal reserve bank in his own board of 
directors, no such recommendation was ever made In lieu 
thereof it came to be the practice (in substantially all of the 
reserve banks) to have the governor officially designated, 
either in the by-laws or as the result of custom, a member 
and frequently the chairman of the executive committee of 
the board, the anomaly thus being presented of the chairman 
or member of a body in which he had neither a regularly 
recognized voice or vote Inasmuch as m most cases the 
federal reserve agent, as the chairman of the board of directors 
Itself, was not designated as a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and certainly not as the chairman, there was presented 
in sundry of the reserve banks the curious reversal of position 
whereby one who was at first an outsider became the head of 
the operating mechanism of the institution, for while the 
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federal reserve agent was designated by the government as the 
titular chief, he became practically only a figure-head vested 
chiefly with the duty of presiding at the meetings This state 
of things unavoidably gave to the federal reserve agent a 
peculiar and not very satisfactory position 

Subordination of Reserve Agents 

In most cases, it was true, the reserve agent contrived to 
maintain his titular headship with dignity while at the same 
time yielding to the governor on all questions of practical 
operation , but in others it shortly became plain that the reserve 
agent must choose between practical isolation on the one hand 
and complete subordination to the governor of the bank on 
the other The latter attitude was the one which in most cases 
was more or less consciously adopted Reserve agents recon- 
ciled themselves to a position as practically nothing more than 
an ordinary officer of the bank, and in some certainly sank 
into a position of inferiority' both as to salary and as to influ- 
ence, not merely to the governor but also to one or more 
vice-governors They accepted assig^nments of duty from the 
governor and vice-governors, reported to them and practically 
observed their orders, continuing to act as the technical repre- 
sentative of the Federal Reserve Board, making the regular 
formal reports required by law or by regulation and carrying 
out also such orders as might be transmitted by the Board, but 
apparently m no way regarding themselves as exercising a 
very special function in safeguarding the peculiar interests of 
the government or of the public It would probably be hard 
to find any occasions on which a reserve agent ran directly 
counter to his associates in the organization, save perhaps m 
some very unusual conditions which compelled such action 
The results of this reversal of authority were of course pro- 
found, but they were nowhere greater than in the fact that 
inferences came to be plainly drawn from this subordination 
of the federal reserve agent that the Board itself was to e 
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regarded as more or less subordinate to the banks The initial 
stages of this idea had already been observed in the formation 
of the governors’ council, which is shortly to be described^ 
The basis of this enterprise undoubtedly was to be seen in the 
thought that it would be well to have the banks form a union 
or organization among themselves which might take the place 
of the central bank or central office, the Board thus being left 
practically to fill the position of an expanded and improved 
Comptroller’s office, although the Comptroller himself was stijl 
in existence and was still determined to maintain all of his 
old powers as against the Federal Reserve Board 

It was an unfortunate thing that the Reserve Board should 
have allowed so complete a transformation of the intent of the 
law in the management of the reserve banks to take place, but 
It would probably be impossible to find any occasion upon 
which the Board, either directly or indirectly, declined to assent 
to It, although individual members from time to time expressed 
themselves positively with reference to the situation thereby 
created It was, at all events, a condition and not a theory 
which had thus been brought into existence, and with every 
passing month the condition strengthened itself and became 
more and more nearly ineradicable The situation produced 
by It attained perhaps its most absurd form in some cases 
where, after a year or two, federal reserve agents changed 
places with governors*— the latter becoming federal reserve 
agents, the former taking over the governorship, always on 
the ground that the reserve agent who thus drove put the 
governor had first succeeded in obtaining control of the bank 
and had shown himself the “stronger” man of the two, the 
obvious conclusion being that there was something m the 
position of federal r^eserve agent which essentially called for 
weakness or subordination and which therefore required the 
presence of those traits in the occupant of the place 

» Chapter XXXII 

^ £ g , in Kansas City and Atlanta. 
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Auditing and Oversight 

llic is'suca between go\einois and leser^e agents were 
quite shar])]y diawn in connection with what might at first 
appear to be a comparatnely minor matter of administration, 
namely, that of auditing It had been the opinion of those 
who weie most concerned in the oigamzation of rescr\c banks 
that the auditing of the bank should be under the direction ol 
the federal reserve agent as representative of the entire board 
of directors, but m some banks it shoitly appeared that the 
governor desired to have charge of the auditing department 
Eventually it was settled m most of the reserve institutions 
that the auditing should be diiectly under the control of the 
reserve agent, thus observing the principle that the actual 
operating officeis of the bank should not contiol the auditing, 
and giadualh this view of the case made itself felt, at lea'^t 
m theoiy, practically throughout the system A similar ques- 
tion arose in connection with the examination of reserve banks 
and the reporting of the findings of examineis These were 
naturall} to go to the reseive agent both as chairman of the 
board of directors and as the immediate repi esentative of the 
Federal Reserve Board itself To this, again, exception was 
taken by sundry of the governors of the banks A compromise 
was finally reached through the development of the practice 
of handing a copy of the examiner’s report both to the reserve 
agent and to the governor 

Joint Communications 

So shaip did the conflict at times become that during the 
Board’s first year of administration, merely in order to avoid 
constant friction and annoyance, it developed the practice of 
sending letters m duplicate so that whenever any general letter 
of instructions was addressed to the federal reserve agent by 
virtue of his office, a copy of it went to the governor of the 
bank, who was thus advised of the communication which had 
been received by the Board’s official representative from Wash- 
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mgton As time went on, it became more and more the prac- 
tice to commnmcate direct with the governors of the reserve 
banks whenever any seriously important question was up, 
particularly if it required immediate attention, for it often 
appeared that the governors refused to follow the suggestions 
or requests of the reserve agents made on Isehalf of the Board, 
in the absence of the receipt of direct instructions from the 
Board As this practice of communicating direct with the 
governors was extended and strengthened, the practice of 
communicating less and less with the reserve agents became 
correspondingly well rooted, and although for a time it was 
the practice to send reserve agents copies of letters addressed 
to governors, since this appeared to be the logical outcome of 
the practice of advismg the governors on everything written 
to a reserve agent, this quality of treatment gradually disap- 
peared and the reserve agent was often uninformed of the 
instructions which had been sent by the Board to a governor 
even though they frequently related to matters in which he 
was at least techmeaUy deeply concerned 

Board’s Lack of Support 

Undoubtedly this was a great error on the part of the 
Federal Reserve Board, since it thus committed itself to the 
view, at least taatly, that the governors were more truly repre- 
sentative or more "real” in their authority than the chairmen 
of the boards of directors, the Board’s own appointees It 
was natural, under these conditions, that the authority of the 
reserve agent should become largely reduced In some banks 
his function in large measure atrophied, while in others it 
was plain that to avoid such atre^hy he alhed himself with 
the governor of the bank and in effect became a subordinate 
of the latter In a few, continued conflicts between reserve 
agents and governors from time to time developed, sometimes 
reaching the stage in which no direct commumcation could pass 
between the two men, and on one or more occasions necessi- 
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tating the intenention of the Boaid or members thereof in 
order to settle the dispute, which was ot no particular impor- 
tance This kind of internal “office polirics’ or family feud 
represents a situation too frequently seen in business Where- 
e^ei it exists, it is a mark of bad administration, and the 
fact that It de\ eloped and flourished as it did in the fcdeial 
reset ve system, unquestionabh showed eiihei weakness at the 
head or defects 111 the mechanism jirovided by the act Mem- 
bers of the Federal Resene Board weie always inclined to 
ascribe it to the latter, and possibly with some reason The 
fact remains that it was present 

General Conclusions 

Kotwithstanding all these difficulties and failures of ad- 
ministiation, the gradual development of lescne banks sliow^ed 
that the machinery which had been proMded foi their manage- 
ment was workable and 111 the nnin efficient, certamlv much 
more efficient than that of other go\ernment agencies and 
institutions It amply proved its efficiency when the banks 
came to be subjected to the severe strain of the war credit 
demands and found themselves obliged to get leal re^^ults with- 
out stopping to argue mattcis of official lorecedciice or seniority 
The question whether the dual headship of the banks was 
not an unnecessarily expensive element in their m«inagcment 
was much debated during the earh years, but was giadually 
forgotten as the earnings of bank'j increased Experience 
showed that there w^as nothing in the laws or icgulatioiis of 
the Board which compelled the leserve banks to be over- 
officered or over-staffed, it was entirely possible to conduct 
them economically and efficiently When the time came, as 
will later be seen, that Congress began to find fault with the 
organization and cost of the banks, it was necessary that these 
carping critics center their attentions upon the salaries of indi- 
vidual officers, finding as they did that the average cost of 
administration or oversight was not higher than that which 
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existed in, other banks and so probably much lower than in 
many of them. 

While it was probably never true that the organization of 
the federal reserve banks was on the whole as efficient, as 
smooth working, or as inexpensive as that of the best organ- 
ized European central banks, it would have been too exacting 
a standard to require that a new system whose work was m 
large measure experimental should immediately show as good 
results as had been attained by institutions some of which 
were of a century or more in growth On the whole, there- 
fore, the organization of reserve banks, although attended by 
difficulties to which reference has already been made, may be 
regarded as having justified itself by experience and as having 
afforded at least a measurably effiaent system of operation 
In fact, as will be readily inferred from this chapter, the most 
serious fault m it was found in Washington, and was due to 
lack of continuity of purpose and courage in deahng with 
difficult or disputed points 
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THE GOVERNORS’ COUNCIL^ 


Origin 

Probably during or immediately after the organization 
convention held at Washington in the autumn of I9^4> there 
was effected an organization whicli later became known as the 
“Conference of Governors ’’ The precise origin of this con- 
ference of governors is obscure and theie is, so far as can be 
learned, no written available evidence to show with whom the 
idea of it originated. It has sometimes been ascribed to one 
of the members of the Board, but is by others regarded as 
having been conceived of by some of the larger banks which 
viewed with apprehension the development of a banking body, 
supposedly of great power, at Washington, and desired in 
some way to offset it W^hatever the origin of the conference 
of governors may have been, it is certain that before the close 
of the Washington convention, which was the subject of a 
former chapter, the outlines of the conference of governors 
had been perfected and plans laid for an early meeting at which 
should be discussed some of the general questions which must 
be settled before the new banks could be effectively opened for 
business 


Some Tendencies 

The undertaking was so symptomatic of sundry tendencies 
which prevailed during the early years of the system as to 


‘There is 


practically no published information re^rding this body I* ^sbu^ 

no reports so fir as known, and the Board m^^ole^or in 

reports Stenographic minutes of its meetings have been kept and filed, in whole or in 

largt part, with the Board 
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merit some detailed study In effect, it was a new phase of 
the ever-recurrent effort to create a central organization or 
interbank board of control not known, and hence not subject 
to law or administrative control 

During the first few months of its existence, this so-called 
council held numerous meetings nominally for the discussion 
of system business While some of these meetings occurred 
in Washington, and while at certain of tlie sessions a member 
or members of the Federal Reserve Board were invited to 
partiapate or attend (a joint session at which the whole Board 
was invited to be present usually closing the series of meet- 
ings), the attitude of the council and its representatives grew 
more and more peremptory and domineering The council had 
organized by electing a chairman and a paid secretary, both of 
whom were officers of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and there was a growing disposition among the mem- 
bership to think and act as if this council were the real arbiter 
and final authority in all system matters — ^the Board becoming 
only a ratifying body 

Responsibility of Board 

For this point of view and for the tendenaes evidenced in 
the governors’ council, the Federal Reserve Board had only 
itself to thank There was, as already noted, a prevailing be- 
lief that the organization had been formed with the encourage- 
ment of a member or members of the Board Be this as it 
may, it remains true that there existed from the outset a sharp 
division of opinion in the Board itself respecting the place to 
be taken by the council and the attitude to be assumed with 
regard to it While, however, this difference of opinion was 
sharply defined as between certain of the members, the ma- 
jority were passive and inert, indisposed to act with regard to 
the oiganization and inclined to await developments Gov- 
ernor Hamlin, although perceiving the dangers and possible 
outcome of the council, was not prepared at that time to raise 
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any sharp issue with its members, and thus the organization 
continued 

Change of Name 

Practically the only change in the governors’ association, 
made unquestionably as a concession to the manifest feeling 
of the Board, was a change of title The word “Council,” 
which had at least informally been employed from the begin- 
ning as a descriptive term, was abandoned, and the sessions 
from about 1916 onward were referred to as the “Governors’ 
Conference” or “Conference of Governors ” By whatever 
name designated, however, the functions of the organization 
were gradually broadened Tt came to assume the dutj of 
recommending changes not onlj in policy but alio 111 legisla- 
tion and, according to leport, fiom time to time sent repre- 
sentatives to the Capitol for the purpose of advocating or 
opposing legislation Even this would ptobablj not ha\e 
brought action of a direct sort fiom the Board, had it not been 
for a final development Members of the conference began 
to respond to orders or rulings issued by the Boaid or its 
Governor, with the statement that they would prelei to post- 
pone action until after the next session of the conference, or 
' occasionally to say that a given order or direction was out of 
harmony or in conflict with a given order or resolution of the 
conference 

Governor Hamlin had terminated a two-year term of office 
on August 10, 1916, and had been succeeded by Governor 
Harding The latter from the beginning of his term as a 
member of the Board, had been decidedly of the opinion that 
the governors’ organization contained seeds of serious danger 
He now proceeded to act upon the conviction formed during 
his period of membership while he still held no executive office 

Attempt to Restrain Governors 

While no veiy definite attempt to restrain the doings of 
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the board of governors had been made during the first two 
years of the board’s life, the subject had often come up for 
consideration Governor Harding, although friendly to all 
legitimate activities of reserve banks, had always been of the 
opinion that there was serious ground for doubt as to the pro- 
pnety of this undertaking He early announced it as his policy 
to check the too frequent meetings of the governors and, if 
possible, to have them held m future in Washington only 
During his first year, however, there was scant opportunity to 
attempt any definite check to the activities of this unofficial 
body These, as just noted, had become more and more pro- 
nounced, and m a certain sense antagonistic to the policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board Although defiance of orders was 
invariably conveyed in veiled language, there could be no doubt 
as to its meaning The Board was eventually obliged to adhere 
to the belief that there was a union or trust among the heads 
of the several banks whose pnmary purpose it was to bring 
about uniform action, some elements of which at least were 
intended to be in direct opposition or contravention of the 
wishes or views of the Board, notwithstanding that the latter 
was acting in entire accordance with law in the instructions 
that It might issue So soon as this view had been definitely, 
even if reluctantly, assented to, Governor Harding communi- 
cated with the various heads of banks, expressing to them his 
dissent from the position assumed, and advising them defi- 
nitely that in future the Board could not authonze further 
independent meetings of governors or consent to approve the 
expense accounts involved in the attendance of memWs of the 
reserve banks thereat This ooramumcation was conveyed 
partly by official letter and partly by conversabon, but the 
policy adopted was made unmistakable 

Protest Against Board’s Policy 

The announcement of a new policy thus conveyed to the 
governors natuially aroused protest on their part, and resulted 
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in one or two resignations, which, though not offiaally based 
upon the new attitude of the Washington authorities, were 
quite definitely understood to be, at least in part, the product 
of the action thus taken Those who neither resigned nor 
threatened resignation expressed strong protest against the 
new policy, although professing the intention to observe it, at 
least in the letter As a matter of fact, informal meetings of 
the heads of banks could not be prevented, nor when they 
occurted could the discussion of system matters be tabued. 
In fact, there had never been any reason why this kind of 
informal discussion should be objected to It was only the 
creation of a definite organization, some at least of whose 
activities were devoted to retarding the Board’s poliaes or 
developing new ones, that afforded legitimate ground for ob- 
jection Wiffi this discontinued, both the basis for outside 
criticism and the real existence of a nucleus of antagonism and 
insubordination within the system was removed This desir- 
able consummation in so far as attained, was not, however, 
reached until long after the organization period had ended 
In the meantime the organization process was seriously ob- 
structed by the existence of the unofficial and unauthorized 
body which has just been described, and whose activities took 
form along lines which will be incidentally sketched in later 
chapters 

Effort to Re-establish Governors’ Conference 

Notwithstanding the positive position taken by the Federal 
Reserve Board with reference to the governors’ conference, the 
idea of an independent body practically ruling the system and 
giving to the reserve banks the complete “right of self-govern- 
ment,” was never surrendered It recurred early in the spring 
of 1922 and IS before the Federal Reserve Board today, with 
tentative action apparently against the re-estabhshment of the 
conference, but with the whole situation evidently depending 
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upon the policy to be developed under the reorganized manage- 
ment of the Board resulting from the new appointments made 
by the Harding administration The 1922 demands were con- 
fined chiefly to concession by the Board of the right on the 
part of the governors to meet officially when and where they 
would for the purpose of independent deliberation, free of 
supervision (and presumably of the presence of any members) 
of the Federal Reserve Board itself Governor Harding, who 
was then at the head of the organization, declined to change 
his past position, and has always taken the attitude that the 
formation of a rival body of central control was not likely to 
conduce to the efficient management of the reserve system at 
the hands of the Federal Reserve Board itself This position 
has been independent of the question whether the council of 
governors would or would not work in harmony with the 
Board, it was simply based upon the belief that two central 
bodies, each with its own policy and each giving orders, no 
matter how friendly or “close” to one another they might be, 
were not likely to produce good results As to this, no one 
who has observed the working of the conference of governors 
can doubt, and the other members of the Board have in recent 
years given general support to the position assumed by Gov- 
ernor Harding, notwithstanding that at times individual mem- 
bers have doubtless sympathized with the objects apparently 
sought by the governors’ council. 

In order to retain such benefit as there might be in the 
work of the conference, the Board, however, announced that 
It would from time to time summon meetings of governors, to 
be held with one or more Board members presait, in the 
Board’s own offices m Washington The meetings have si nce 
then been more or less regularly held, and have apparently 
produced all the good results that had been hoped from the 
earlier council organization while many of the evil incidental 
consequences were eliminated 
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Reserve Agents* Conference 

Not long after the foimation of the original council of 
governors, the Board had sought to apply the principle of 
counter-irntation, by summoning the federal reserve agents in 
session At this session, attention was given to problems espe- 
cially affecting the department of the federal reserve agent, and 
in succeeding sessions these discussions were continued and 
sustained Unlike the governors* council, the federal reserve 
agents* association met only on call of, or after arrangement 
with, the Board, and usually confined itself to a program 
which had been agreed upon with the Board in advance It 
had no formal organization, but named a chairman who ap- 
pointed committees and managed the general organization and 
operation of the meetings The meetings have continued at 
regular intervals up to date, and have alternated with those of 
the governors, except upon occasions when it has been thought 
worth while to summon a joint session Both at the meetings 
of the reserve agents and at those of the governors, steno- 
graphic copies of the discussions have been made and have 
been filed with the Board 

A Standing Element of Oiganization 

The meetings of these unofficial bodies have now become a 
stereotyped feature of reserve system organization, and the 
fact naturally raises the question whether there has been a need 
for connecting Imks of a sort not provided for in the Reserve 
Act which would unite the Board far more closely with the 
several banks This question is of far more significance than 
the mere detail of controversy between different elements in 
the system Was there ground, m fact, for the belief that the 
Board was not provided with due powers or was too far 
removed from the details of practical operation to do good 
work, or was it true that the theory of the Reserve Act mak- 
ing a sharp separation between banking theory and banking 
operation was a mistake^ 
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The question raises many issues of urgent administra- 
tive interest and significance Just as the striking and out- 
standing organization feature of the Reserve Act was the sepa- 
rate establishment of the banks and the creation of the Board 
to supervise them, so the efficiency or inefficiency of the mecha- 
nism thus provided is in no small degree a test of the satisfac- 
tory working of an important experiment in financial control 
Expel lence with the unofficial organizations is, therefore, of 
value as a datum in connection with future organization Of 
the two bodies, however, the governors’ organization is far the 
more striking 

Some Problems of Governors 

Needless to recall, the conference of governors was a body 
not only unknown to the Federal Reserve Act and never con- 
templated by its framers, but manifestly out of harmony with 
the ideas laid down in the act and in all of the discussions that 
It created during the time the bill was under consideiation, as 
well as subsequently The formation of such a body, created 
as It was without the sanction of the Board, the Treasury 
Department, or, so far as known, of the reserve banks them- 
selves, could not be regarded other than as an act of the purest 
usurpation and assumption of authority 

Significance of Issue 

The question of the governors' council is not a mere ques- 
tion of “office politics” or intrasystem scheming It is not 
merely an instinctive movement designed to supplement the 
efforts of an insufficiently strong or politically influenced board 
with the decisions of a group of men presumably affected only 
by business considerations The real essence of the problem 
presented by the governors’ council has always been whether 
it was possible to insure real public participation in the man- 
agement of the federal reserve system Representing, as they 
naturally have, the purely banking interests of the districts, the 
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governors at reserve banks have invariably tended to minimize 
the public functions of their institutions It has always been 
evident that some body upon which the nation at large was 
specifically represented must exercise a share in the manage- 
ment of the enterprise m order to insure public confidence, if 
for no other reason 

The initial effort to organize the counal of governors was 
undoubtedly the outgrowth of a general desire to bring about 
the creation of a central bank or the equivalent thereof, oper- 
ated by bankers or their representatives and bringing about a 
uniformity of policy throughout the whole country which 
should ensure bankers in one part of the country from having 
to reckon with the effects of a somewhat different policy m 
another If this was m fact the purpose of it, it is easy to see 
that there was reason for the persistent attempts, still in prog- 
ress, to bring about the formation of a central body more or 
less independent of the Federal Reserve Board, by isolating 
the latter and giving it a status merely as a kind of inspection 
organization or body of general oversight, somewhat resem- 
bling in its mam functions the Comptroller of the Currency 
That such a result may follow from the continued existence of 
the council or board of governors, especially if permitted an 
independent existence, is the obvious conclusion to be reached 
from the premises in the case It contains the unusual element 
of danger that the findings of such a board, if actually made 
effective, as in years past they have been, emanate from a body 
in no respect known to the law, bound by no regulations even 
of an administrative character, not restrained in its expense 
■ save in so far as the several reserve banks might choose to 
restrain it, and unregulated in its composition Although thus 
far held back and at one time, as already seen, nipped in the 
bud, the development of this extra-legal organization must 
undoubtedly be regarded by the unprejudiced observer as one 
of the most portentous developments in the federal reserve 
system, and although it has received no attention in Ccmgress 
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or elsewhere from the critics of the system, it perhaps de- 
serves, more than any other one thing, to arouse doubt and 
objection This is said quite without any reference to the 
decisions reached by the board of governors, and is based 
simply upon the fact that the very existence of such a body in 
its older form might well arouse suspicion and objection 

Imperfections of Machinery 

This still leaves open the question, already briefly referred 
to, whether the formation of the governors’ council with the 
subsequent establishment of the federal reserve agents’ con- 
ference, as well as the continuation of the governors’ organ- 
ization in the conference form at the request of the Federal 
Reserve Board, implied a serious imperfection in the original 
machinery of the reserve system Was the system lacking in 
centralization or communication between banks ^ Did it call 
for administrative bodies supplementary to the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Advisory Council^ This is a question 
of great interest m judging of the operation of a banking 
system constructed upon the so-called district plan Referring 
back to the early history of the Federal Reserve Act, as already 
outlined in Chapters XII and XIII, it will be remembered that 
the first drafts of the measure had sought to create a more 
or less democratic body at Washington which should in some 
measure be representative of the reserve banks and to that 
extent be controlled or influenced by them Would this have 
been a more effective means of organization ? 

The experience of the federal reserve system certainly 
appears to indicate that the central co-ordinating mechanism ' 
which had been provided in the law was not sufficient, and 
that m the absence of other and supplementary methods of 
securing harmony and unity of action, the several districts 
might have developed on non-parallel lines To put this in 
another way, it seems fan to assume that the frequent con- 
ference of reserve agents and of governors, whatever faults 
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they may have had, also performed a certain needed service, 
else perhaps they would long ago have been discontinued 
That service consisted primarily m the interchange of views, 
and the understanding of personnel and organization problems 
which existed in different districts in different forms and 
which might have been solved in ways that would eventually 
have brought about a rather inharmonious type of develop- 
ment The answer to this suggestion is, of course, found in 
the statement that the Federal Reserve Board, had it developed 
a sufficiently elaborate and effective organization, might have 
put itself into position to keep closely advised of developments 
in the several districts and might more easily have kept its 
hand actually upon the machinery of the several reserve banks 
Lacking this, and lacking an inclination on the part of several 
members of the Board to travel widely and frequently, the plan 
of having as many of the heads of the banks as possible come 
to Washington at occasional intervals afforded a more or less 
acceptable substitute As an alternative to extensive travel on 
the part of the members of the Board themselves, it would, of 
course, have been feasible to develop a subordinate corps of 
inspectors, including men of competence and enjoying the 
entire confidence of members of the Board itself This plan 
would doubtless have failed to provide the more intimate con- 
tacts between members of the system which were gained 
through the method of personal conference at Washington 
actually resorted to No doubt, m the eastern districts a more 
or less direct co-operation and comparison of notes would have 
developed among the banks in any case, but the situation would 
have been rather different in the outlying districts 

While, therefore, it may be said that the issue is certainly 
an unsettled phase of administrative theory, it is perhaps fair 
to conclude that the Reserve Act was relatively weak in its 
provision for unification of policy and for harmonious admin- 
istration, and that it was naturally and properly supplemented 
by the methods that were followed by the Board, and by others 
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resembling them, with the object of developing a smoothly 
working and well co-ordinated mechanism In future years it 
may easily turn out that this mechanism will call for consider- 
able modification and that changes of an important type will 
have to be made m it As the system grows older and its 
methods and precedents are better established, there should be 
less uncertainty and less need for consultation and adjustment 
Probably, on the whole, the administrative machinery provided 
by the Reserve Act went about as far as it was wise to go in 
legislation, while the work done by the Federal Reserve Board 
in supplementing and strengthening it may be regarded as 
having in the mam carried out the purposes of the act and 
rendered its working, more efficient An independent and un- 
regulated governors’ council as a counterpoise to the Board 
IS not to be thought of It is unlikely that the public will ever 
tolerate it. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Provisions of Laws 

At an earlier point it has been seen why and how the body 
known as the Federal Advisory Council had been provided 
for^ This organization, it will be recalled, was what had 
been saved from the plan of the original bill which had sought 
to create a self-governing banking system That original plan 
had contemplated a central body composed of bankers and 
chosen in large part by the banks themselves The plan had 
been sacrificed to Mr Bryan’s scruples, and the central co- 
ordinating mechanism of the system (the Federal Reserve 
Board) had become a board of presidential appointees Yet, 
in the endeavor to provide some direct means of shaping the 
course of the system along democratic hnes, the act had pro- 
vided for a council of bankers to represent the several districts 
and to be chosen each in his own district by the local federal 
reserve bank The provision was as follows 

There is hereby created a Federal advisory council which shall 
consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve districts 
Each Federal reserve bank by its board of directors shall annually 
sdect from its own Federal reserve district one member of said 
council, who shall receive such compensation and allowances as may 
be fixed by his board of directors, subject to the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board The meetings of said advisory council shall 
be held at Washington, District of Columbia, at least four times each 
, year, and oftener if called by the Federal Reserve Board The council 
may, in addition to the meetings above provided for, hold such other 
meetings in Washington, District of Columbia, or elsewhere, as it 
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may deem necessary, may select its own officers and adopt its own 
methods of procedure, and a majority of its members shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business Vacancies in the council 
shall be filled by the respective reserve banks, and members selected 
to fill vacancies shall serve for the unexpired term 

As the selection of members of the council could not be 
made until after the organization of the board of directors 
of each federal reserve bank, complete membership of this 
body was not determined until December 8, 1914, at which 
date notification was received by the Federal Reserve Board 
that the last of the elections of members of the advisory coun- 
cil had been held The Federal Reserve Board thereupon sent 
to each newly elected member of the advisory council an invi- 
tation to meet at Washington on December 15, 1914, recog- 
nizing that the federal advisory council is a separate and 
independent body, but feeling that courtesy demanded that an 
invitation should be extended to meet with the Federal Reserve 
Board at the earliest possible date The meeting was accord- 
mgly held December 15 and 16, 1914, and the federal advisory 
council organized by electing the following officers James B 
Forgan, president, Levi L Rue, vice-president Executive 
committee Messrs James B Forgan, Levi L Rue, J P 
Morgan, Daniel G Wing, and W S Rowe 

Under the provision of the Federal Reserve Act cited above 
the term of office for a member of the federal advisory council 
IS one year, during which period at least four meetings are to 
be held The first members of the council were as follows ’ 

Daniel C Wing, representing district No i, president 
First National Bank, Boston 

J P Morgan, representing district No 2, J P Morgan & 

Co , New York 

L L Rue, repiesenting district No 3, president Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

W S Rowe, representing district No 4, president First 
National Bank, Cincinnati , director Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. 
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George J Seay, representing district No 5, governor 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 

Charles A Lyerly, representing district No 6, president 
First National Bank, Chattanooga 

James B Forgan, representing district No 7, president 
First National Bank, Chicago , director Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago 

Rolla Wells, representing district No 8, governor Federal 
Reserve Bank of St Louis 

C T Jaffray, representing district No 9, first vice presi- 
dent First National Bank, Minneapolis 

E F Swmney, representing district No 10, president 
First National Bank, Kansas City 

T Howard Ardrey, representing district No ii, cashier 
City National Bank, Dallas 

Archibald Kains, representing district No 12, governor 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 

Worth of Council 

How fully could this organization be expected to function^ 
That question was perhaps the hardest to answer that pre- 
sented Itself during the organization period The establish- 
ment of the Council was effected without delay, the first 
meeting occurring at Washington on December 15, 1914, and 
the membership bang on the whole very distinctly representa- 
tive of the banking talent of the United States Tt included at 
least two names of national financial distinction, while prac- 
tically the entire membership consisted of bankers widely, and 
for the most part favorably, known m their respective portions 
of the country Both in original design and by virtue of 
membership, the Council should have occupied an important 
and influential position in the evolution of the system. 

Early sessions of the Council, however, soon raised serious 
doubts in the minds of careful observers It began to be 
evident, from a date very soon after organization, that the 
Council was likely to be a purely perfunctory body Not only 
did its members for the most part assume a detached and 
indifferent attitude, but it was painfully plain almost from the 
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very beginning that they had but little knowledge of central 
banking problems This situation was reflected in the some- 
what dry comment carried in the Board’s first annual report 


The 12 members of the Advisory Council are selected by 
the boards of directors of the Federal Reserve Banks When 
the list was completed the Federal Reserve Board sent out 
an invitation to the members to meet, which they did in 
Washington on December 15 and 16 At this meeting the 
members of the Council indicated their views on some pend- 
ing questions and took others under advisement to be reported 
upon later 


Official Records 

No very detailed or complete account of the doings of the 
Fedeial Advisory Council has ever been published,* and the 
regular sessions held by the organization have ordinarily been 
regarded as semi-confidential, only a bare statement to the 
press, which usually conveyed no definite information,* being 
issued Practically the first approach to anything in the nature 
of a report or review of what the Council had done was fur- 
nished m the year 1917, when it was determined to issue a 
bnef pamphlet containmg the questions which had been con- 
sidered by the Council from the beginmng of 1915 up to that 
time and the answers which had been returned to them A 
reading of this pamphlet thus affords some insight into the 
character of the topics considered by the Council during the 
first few years of its existence and also of the point of view 
ivhich was adopted with regard to them Tt also furnishes a 
general idea — ^nominally at least — of the method of discussion 
and of presentation of questions It does not afford any 
insight into the character of the deliberations or the different 


« The Federal Advisory Council holds stated meetings every three months, and 
from the beginning has maintained a careful set of minutes Records are thus available 
to show the position taken by members in so far as recorded At the regular meetfiigs 
of the Council, attendance is limited to the membership but it has been customary to 
hold at least one, and often more sessions at each stated meeting, jointly with the 
Aoard, for the purpose of common deliberation and for the purpose of conveying to the 
Board m a formal way the outcome of what had been done during the private or con 
ndentul sessions of the Council At these jomt meetings subjects of general interest 
have been canvassed in informal discussion 
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elements existing within the organization Digests of subse- 
quent sessions are usually printed as Part III of the Board’s 
annual report each year 

First Recommendations 

The Federal Advisory Council’s work during the first years 
of Its existence may be fairly seen in the recommendations 
which, as just noted, were published for the first time in 1917 
This' first official publication contained the records of the meet- 
ings held on February 15, May 16, September 18, and Novem- 
ber 20, of 1916, and those of January, 1917 The period 
was a representative one so far as pre-war or early federal 
reserve organization problems were concerned, and the find- 
ings may be taken as fairly representative On the Board’s 
discount policy the Council took the view that rediscount rates 
should be maintained in excess of current open market rates, 
and that apart from this there was no reason to think that 
the Board could do anything to bring about a “contraction of 
credit ’’ The Council practically neglected the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s open market power As to the question of a 
revision of the grouping of cities under the head of “reserve” 
and “central reserve,” the Council suggested that when banks 
in reserve cities “lose their privilege of acting as legal reserve 
agents,” their reserve requirements should be reduced to a 
parity with those of aties of similar kind As to the clearing 
of checks, the Council noted that the topic was one of “vast 
detail” and that it therefore “hesitated to offer any sugges- 
tions ” As to the maintenance of the capital stock of federal 
reserve banks at its then existing level, the Counal recom- 
mended no reduction, but there was a minority which desired 
to reduce it As to agencies abroad, it was suggested that 
foreign banks operating m the United States should be sub- 
jected to restrictions designed to hamper their competition with 
local banks With regard to bankers’ acceptances, it was 
recommended that federal reserve banks adopt the same policy 
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as foreign banks in shifting their rates to meet market rates in 
competition Federal reserve banks, it was argued, should 
conserve then cash reserves with a view to meeting possible 
emergencies caused by European conditions Changes in the 
Federal Reserve Act were recommended for the purpose of 
permitting the issue of federal reserve notes directly against 
the deposit of loo per cent of gold, also in favor of a change 
in the Federal Reserve Act transferring the entire reserves of 
member banks to reserve banks, also in favor of permitting 
non-member banks to join in the check collection system , also 
to permit member banks in large cities to establish branches in 
those cities where they were situated 

Later Suggestions 

A review of this record for 1916-1917 gives a fair idea 
of the kind of advice furnished by the Federal Advisory Coun- 
al Later findings and responses to the Board did not vary 
widely m character from those that were offered during the 
earlier period, although as the war came on and public finance 
emerged into the foreground of national thought, the signifi- 
cance of their recommendations assume from time to time a 
rather broader bearing On the whole, 'however, the Advisory 
Council continued to be merely a conservative financial body, 
keen to protect the interest of member banks,*" deeply concerned 
with the welfare of the business as such, and not primarily 
devoted to the study of central banbng in its larger aspects 
Detailed reference to its recommendations will be made from 
time to time as the history of the federal reserve system 
advances 

Desire to Co-operate 

Broadly speaking, the Council has from the beginning been 
somewhat disposed to shape its deliberations along lines indi- 
cated by the Federal Reserve Board The Board has usually 
framed series of questions upon which it desired to ask the 
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opinions of the Council, preparing them, as a rule, some weeks 
or even months in advance of the meeting and accumulating 
them pending the arrival of the Council itself At times, 
however, it has been deemed best to send out these lists of 
questions in advance, in order that at all events the officers of 
the Counal, and occasionally its entire membership, might have 
a chance to consider the points to be dealt with and possibly 
to obtain a view of the sentiment of the local banking com- 
munity in each district It has, of course, never been true that 
the Council was bound to limit itself to the fields set forth m 
the Board’s questions, but it is probably fair to say that there 
has been a tendency to do so although frequent additions to 
the list of topics have been made by members of the Council 
themselves The list of questions has served as a guide for 
debate which might otherwise be rambling or fragmentary, 
and has served the purpose of affording a basis for the making 
of a definite report upon outstanding topics considered to be 
of primary importance in the working of the federal reserve 
system In so far as there were questions which related to 
the system and its future and which were evidently uppermost 
in the minds of local bankers, the representatives of the several 
districts have naturally felt bound to present such topics in 
order to get the views of both their colleagues and the Federal 
Reserve Board 

Changes in Membership 

Relations between the members of the Advisory Council 
and the boards of directors of the several banks have varied 
a good deal from district to district and from’^tirae to time as 
the composition of the Council changed In some districts the 
relationship at times has been little more than perfunctory, the 
member accepting appointment as a local recognition or honor, 
holding no very close commumcation with the bank which had 
chosen him, and m some cases being anything but regular m 
his attendance on meetings In others the practice of regard- 
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ing the member of the Advisory Counal as a direct represen- 
tative, sent to Washington to review the conditions of the 
system and bound to report back directly to the Board which 
named them, has prevailed, and regular reports have been 
furnished concerning the meetings, while regular suggestions 
or recommendations have gone from the bank to the member 
prior to his trip to Washington These, however, could never 
be very specific, since the subjects to come before the Council 
have almost invariably been broad and vague, without points 
which call for decisive action or recommendation in regard to 
particular matters The Council, therefore, even when its 
members had been quite recently and quite closely in touch with 
the boards of directors of the local reserve bank, has had a 
comparative looseness and vagueness in its deliberations which 
perhaps made for a broader point of view, but which tended 
to impair the conclusions reached because of inability or 
failure to cope with given situations 

Safeguarding Member Banks 

As for the position taken by the Council, it must be 
regarded as having been throughout very conservative and on 
the whole designed to safeguard and protect the interests of 
individual member banks against possible encroachments by the 
reserve system This point of view may have become some- 
what mitigated in recent years but was very obvious during 
the early history of the new body The members being them- 
selves bankers, almost always eminent members of the local 
banking commumty in each district, were inevitably strongly 
tinged with the 'point of view of their profession 

These features in the organization of the Federal Advisory 
Council could not, of course, be foreseen at the outset, and 
during the first year or two of the federal reserve system 
remained in the background The working of the system 
during those years had to do largely with questions of organi- 
zation which were more or less closely prescribed by the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Act itself In such circumstances the work of 
the Council was necessarily considerably narrowed After the 
close of this purely introductory or organization period, the 
entry of the United States into the war once more took the 
development of banking policy out of the hands of bankers 
and made it dependent upon Treasury necessities and foreign 
relationships as affecting them The suggestions and recom- 
mendations of the Council during the war were undoubtedly 
valuable but had more to do with the banking aspects of public 
finance than with technical questions of banking and credit. 
The Council was freely consulted by the Treasury authorities 
and as freely gave its advice in regard to war finance problems 
It IS only since the conclusion of the armistice that a really 
definite test of the working of the organization as a factor in 
the federal reserve system can be said to have been afforded, 
and final conclusions with regard to it can therefore be 
expressed only in very broad terms 

Legislative Activity 

Perhaps the most striking or noteworthy activity in which 
the Counal ever engaged was its effort to ward off the pro- 
posed action of Congress looking to the appointment of one 
or more new members of the Federal Reserve Board repre- 
senting agricultural interests, and at about the same time its 
effort to impress the President and the public with the idea 
that an amendment of the Federal Reserve Act intended to 
permit the discounting of agricultural paper would be wise. 
These activities were undertaken toward the end of 1921, and 
seemed at the time to have comparatively little effect How 
far they were warranted, and what inspired them, are ques- 
tions which It would be out of place to discuss at this point 
and which must be deferred to a later pointy It is only 
necessary to ate them here as examples of the kind of work 
which the Federal Advisory Council has regarded as falling 
within Its legitimate kind of service The action thus taken 
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suggests a rather important field of effort which might con- 
ceivably develop into that of shaping opinion on new legislation 
in the general sphere of banking and finance Whether the 
Council IS likely ever to develop into a body possessing the 
breadth of view and the public confidence in its professional 
disinterestedness to make such an activity offer promising 
possibilities, IS a question which need only be suggested at 


this point Since we are dealing now merely with the organiza- 
tion simply in its historical or developmental aspects It is 
eoi^gh to say that, with the exception of the recommendations 
justVited and with the further exception of suggestions fre- 
quendw put before the Secretary of the Treasury or other 
Treasu™ officers, the Counal has not developed into a body 
of public Ibgiportance, while within the system its duties have 
been too limited and circumscribed to permit of their exercising 
a very striking ejj^ct upon policies 

Criticism of Council^''S%^ 

Perhaps the most severe cniticl?'^2i*° offered with respect 
to the Federal Advisory Council is defects 

of Its qualities Being composed exclusively 
successful bankers, it has necessarily lacked contact 
pat y with the remainder of the public-even with the renl3^”j 
er of the business public who are less fortunately placed 

o!thr h investments This lack of sym-^ 

pathy or breadth of view has its merits, m that it tends to Lp 
the Federal Advisory Council within narrow bounds m ite 
ggestions to the Reserve Board and to the Treasury while it 
nsures extreme conservatism of utterance and statement The 

limned ^ ^ ^ constituted and thus 

imited is found in the fact that the reserve organization on ^ ' 
the whole, has itself erred on the side of ,dtrA 1 ' a 

to hold u.e .o a “ 

conserving banking interests It would have been well in such 
a.cumatancas had the Federal Adexsoo- Cemned been able^l- ' 
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exert a broadening influence, tending to give to the system a 
larger view of its public duties For this the Council was 
never organized, and it would be unfair to blame it for not 
exercising a function for which it was never intended and for 
which It was not fitted as a result of its peculiar composition 
This criticism, therefore, merely amounts to a statement that 
the Advisory Counal has in a sense acted as a brake instead 
of as an accelerator, notwithstanding that the system was 
already oversupplied with apparatus for retarding overrapid 
progress The Council has at all events performed a useful 
service in helping to check or anticipate the elforts of politi- 
cians to employ the resources of the federal reserve system in 
non-banking ways, and to that extent has discharged at least 
a portion of the duties which had originally been recognized 
as belonging to it 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

CHANGING THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Purposes of New Organization 

It was a natural outgrowth of the condition of affairs in 
the federal reserve system as thus sketched, and particularly of 
the selection of a great number of officers and employees, not 
only in Washington but of the several banks, who were not m 
sympathy with the really basic ideas of the system, that the first 
thought of many should have been that of altering the form 
of the organization Some have supposed that there were 
members of tlie Federal Reserve Board, as well as of the direc- 
torates of the several banks, who took office with the distinct 
idea of immediately beginning from a point of vantage the 
effort to annul some of the essential features of the Federal 
Reserve Act This would be a questionable motive, as to 
which, so far as known, no evidence can be adduced Without 
attempting to suggest motive or to impute anything more than 
a desire to carry out the ideas to which individuals had become 
thoroughly committed through their own earlier work and 
affiliations, it is, however, fair to say that with the personnel 
with which the system began operations, it was reasonably to 
be expected that there would be an immediate effort to change 
many of its characteristic features 

Problem of Change 

The problem where to begin this process of change must, 
however, have furmshed many serious doubts to those who 
found themselves opposed to the arrangements laid down in 
the law. Of these arrangements the most conspicuous were 
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undoubtedly the transfer of reserves, the proposed institution 
of a collection system, and the existing type of organization, 
the basic element of which was the division into a sufficient 
number of federal reserve banks to insure, as it was supposed, 
local self-control of banking The reserve transfers, however, 
were not to be completed under the terms of the old act fof a 
period of three years, while a collection system might or might 
not be established in full force at any given time Both these 
matters could obviously wait The question of organization, 
however, was one which could not be thus deferred if any 
modification of it was to be effected before the system bad 
grown so stereot3q)ed and so definitely established as to make 
a change in its form more than difficult As has been seen 
when studying the genesis of the Federal Reserve Act, the 
aspect of It which had received most attention throughout the 
discussion, notwithstanding it was hardly entitled to so con- 
spicuous a place, was the proposed division of the country into 
a maximum of twelve districts It has been seen, too, that 
many who professed to be experts on banking, including among 
them not a few who afterwards became affiliated with the fefi" 
eral reserve system, had denounced this so-called “region^^” 
plan as a wholly impossible and impracticable scheme Fina.l^y> 
It will be recalled that one of the (subsequent) members of t^e 
Federal Reserve Board had himself taken pains to urge 
the members of the Bankmg and Currency committees of C<^”' 
gress the thought that if a regional division were actually 
be employed it could not succeed unless the number of ba^ks 
should be limited to four or perhaps five 

Point of Attack Chosen 

Probably the most obvious point at which to attack ^ ^ 
structure which had been developed for the federal res®^^ 
system was thus the actual districting of the country as ^ ^ 
solved upon, A survey of the field showed that there 
two ways in which such an attack might be made App^^*^ 
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might come from member banks m various sections of the 
country to the Board for transfers to other districts, and the 
Board might or might not act favorably upon these proposed 
tiansfers On the other hand, the Board itself might, under 
the terms of the law — so it was supposed — act of its own 
motion to redistrict the country The Federal Reserve law 
had given the Board the power to increase the banks up to 
twelve, should it find that the work of the Organization Com- 
mittee in creating a smaller number of banks was not satisfac- 
tory The fact that the Organization Committee had availed 
Itself of its full powers and had even, thereby, perhaps antici- 
pated some of the powers of die Board itself by establishing 
the whole number of twelve banks at the outset, was regarded 
by those who thought that redistrictmg should be effected, as 
an argument on their side rather than against the view that the 
Board had this power to change, consolidate, and generally 
alter the districting It was the opinion of members of the 
Board, as well as of others, that the powers delegated to the 
Board would permit not only the shifting of district lines, but 
the elimination of districts through consolidation with others 
and the changing of the points at which the headquarters banks 
were to be located in the several districts 

i 

Hostile Campaign Begun 

With this assumption of powers and with this point of 
view, an effort to modify the structure of the system was defi- 
nitely begun The Board had not been in existence more than 
a very few weeks before much of the time at meetings came to 
be devoted to discussion of alleged difficulties growing out of 
variations of policy between the several districts, the apparent 
point of the discussion being to show that with so large a num- 
ber of districts It would be impracticable or out of the question 
to bring about uniformity of policy In connection with this 
attempt, effort was also made to show not only that the direc- 
torates of some of the smaller districts were weak, but that 
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they must necessarily always be weak because of the lack of 
capable men m those districts This point of view could be 
sustained only upon the theory that the country’s abihty and 
thought had in some way become localized so that it could not 
be found m outlying regions away from the former iinanaal 
centers , or perhaps upon the basis of a belief that these outly- 
ing regions could not or would not employ as operating officers 
men who came from a distance, but would insist upon employ- 
ing only “local talent,’’ which, being in scant supply, such 
banks would necessarily always be badly managed Baseless 
as such arguments appear when stated in cold blood, long after 
the event, they were at the time of apparently urgent character, 
and the constancy and persistency with which they were 
pressed gave them an importance and reality which their con- 
tent in no way justified Of more importance was the recur- 
rent contention that the outlying distncts with tiie smaller 
capital were really unnecessary, and that if they could be con- 
solidated with others better facilities would be provided for 
speedy collections, while far greater local strength would be 
developed 

Delay Due to War 

Although these arguments were constantly urged in propa- 
ganda form through the first few months of the Board’s life, 
a considerable time was necessary for them to take root or 
have much effect There were several reasons for this state 
of affairs In the first place, the European war witii its atten- 
dant finanrial difficulties mvolved the nation and the banking 
System in the necessity of readjustments and new policies 
which necessarily took much of the time and energy, not only 
of the bankers of the country but of the Federal Reserve 
Board, during the first months of that body’s career More- 
over, the currency had been greatly inflated, due to the 
emergency relief which had been afforded under the revised 
Aldrich-Vreeland Law during the early days of the war, and 
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the consequence of this situation was to necessitate much de- 
tailed work on the part of the Board m assisting banks to retire 
their outstanding notes and to make the necessary adjustments 
resulting from this contraction Apart from all this, the meie 
physical labor of inaugurating the new system, preparing and 
issuing regulations for its governance, approving the internal 
organization of the banks, adjusting their salary lists, har- 
monizing relationships between directors, and generally carry- 
ing into effect the numerous practical matters of adjustment 
which were necessary from the outset, would fully have ab- 
sorbed the time of the Board under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances The propaganda efforts referred to, therefore, 
did not take very strong hold until the late spring of 1915, 
when they began more and more to form the staple of discus- 
sion Dunng the summer and early autumn of that same year 
the controversy reached its high point of intensity, being urged 
forward by the expressed belief of members of the Federal 
Reserve Board that unless action were taken at an early date 
it would become ineffectual, due to the fact that as time went 
on it would be more and more nearly impossible to uproot any 
of the existing reserve banks, while during the succeeding year 
(1916) a presidential campaign would be uUder way and the 
proposal would be likely to become entwined with political con- 
troversy Eventually the Board was induced to appoint a com- 
mittee whose function it should be to examine into the whole 
question of redistricting, and a basis for this action was found 
in the fact that meanwhile certain of the petitions for the 
changing of district lines which had come before the Board 
were still pending there until such time as definite action could 
be taken upon them 

Basis of Redistricting Demand 

It is now time to pause and consider the basis of ffie effort 
to redistrict the reserve system Essentially, the change was 
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sought by those who were opposed to the loss of their early 
and exclusive prestige by the older financial centers and who 
would have gradually restricted the number of the reserve 
banks to four, or perhaps a smaller number This object was, 
however, manifestly too difficult of attainment to be reached 
by any single step It was therefore proposed by those who 
desired to alter the structure of the reserve system, to reduce 
the number of banks to either eight or nine, a process which 
would have involved the elimination of at least three banks 
and possibly four 

Practically, therefore, the question was twofold (i) that 
of marking certain reserve banks for disestablishment, and 
(2) that of redistributing their territory and effecting such 
necessary changes in the territory of the others as might be 
deemed essential The logical first step in the task of selecting 
those banks was, however, that of determining what banks 
should necessarily be retained Among such banks it was prac- 
tically unanimously agreed that the institutions at New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco were fundamentally essential and 
must be regarded as basic in any scheme that might be devised 
In a second class, as banks which would at least be very diffi- 

1 

cult to eliminate, were those at Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
land, and St Louis With these was usually ranked the 
Richmond bank, not because of any fondness ^or that institu- 
tion, but because of the belief that it had special protection 
which would enable it to resist all attack This left the banks 
of Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, and Atlanta It was the 
feeling of some of those who were working upon the recon- 
struction problem that the Dallas and Kansas City territory 
could not well be combined with St Louis, because of the enor- 
mous region which would thus be attached to the latter aty, 
and that one or the other of these banks, or a new one in place 
of botli, should be retained 
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Ultimate Plan of Diseatablishment 

The plan for disestablishment thus reduced itself to the 
elimination of the banks at Atlanta, Minneapolis, and either 
Kansas City or Dallas, as the case might be By some it was 
suggested that a propei measure of reformation would be that 
of locating a reserve bank at New Orleans with a large south- 
western territory attached to it, this New Orleans bank to 
supersede Dallas, while much of the Kansas City territory 
would be divided between St. Louis and Chicago This would 
have eliminated four banks — Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and 
Minneapohs — ^while it would have established one new bank 
m New Orleans, leaving the eventual number at nine The 
number nine was regarded as far too large and by some it was 
proposed that the St Louis bank should also be disestablished, 
Its territory to be m part assigned to Chicago and in part to 
the proposed New Orleans institution and in part divided 
among other districts This plan would have left eight banks 
Among the more radical of those who desired to see the 
reconstruction process carried to its full limit, the idea pre- 
vailed that eventually the Richmond bank should be disestab- 
lished, thus reducing the number to seven, and probably divid- 
ing the Richmond territory between Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land That eventually Boston and Philadelphia would dis- 
appear, their territory being assigned to the New York bank, 
was predicted, although no one was courageous enough to urge 
such a change as an immediate plan, unless Boston bankers 
should prove willing to attach themselves at once to New York 
The project thus looked forward to an eventual reduction, 
should the successive steps in the plan be effectively carried 
through from time to time, of the reserve banks to the original 
number of four or five This, however, was for the future 
The immediate step was that of disestablishing the banks at 
Atlanta and Minneapolis, and of securing the possible sub- 
stitution of the proposed New Oileans bank in lieu of Dallas 
and Kansas City 
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The committee to which the subject had been referred was, 
however, not wholly able to agree as to the precise measures 
to be taken, and formulated a senes of tentative repoi ts which 
were distributed among members of the Board for their con- 
sideration ^ It was probably in this way that news of the pro- 
posed change became disseminated among a small circle of 
outsiders Secretary McAdoo had been closely occupied dur- 
ing the summer and early autumn of 1915 and had been able 
to attend the meetings of the Federal Reserve Board less fre- 
quently than during its early or formative months He had 
not closely followed the progress of the movement for the dis- 
establishment of certain banks Possibly the fact that the plan 
was seriously under way was not appreciated by him until the 
latter part of September or the early weeks of October, 1915 
As soon, however, as it became evident to him that the move- 
ment for the disestablishment of some of the banks was mak- 
ing progress, he began to take an active interest in the situation 

Views of Administration 

The view of Mr McAdoo was unmistakably that there 
should be no interference with the existing division into twelve 
banks, either by way of reducing the number or of changing 
the location of the headquarters banks As has been seen m 
former chapters, it was largely to Mr McAdoo himself that 
the selection of the several places as bank headquarters had 
been due An alteration or modification of this plan was, 
therefore, necessarily a reflection upon his judgment In addi- 
tion, he undoubtedly felt the seriousness of the stq) which was 
proposed and recognized that if the number of banks could be 
reduced in the way suggested, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent its eventual further reduction and perhaps the final con- 
solidation of all the banks into one, thus attaining the original 
purpose of the Aldrich bill and of other proposed measures 

1 The final report of this senes. wx;ittcn after the A^rney-Gcncral ha4 ruled , QXk 
the Board's powers, is furnished as Appendpc A to this Chapter. 
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Unfortunately, Mr McAdoo’s interest in the situation had 
become seriously aroused only after the propaganda for recon- 
struction of the system had attained a very advanced stage, but 
upon looking into the conditions in the Board it seemed likely 
that he could not definitely be sure of more than two votes in 
addition to his own, the reconstructionists apparently having 
definite control of three votes with one doubtful, and likely to 
go their way on most issues The case, therefore, was one 
which called for some finesse, since it obviously could not be 
met by direct ballot Without waiting longer for the hostile 
element to perfect its plans, the Secretary in his capacity as 
Chairman called for a meeting at which the subject of recon- 
struction should be taken under advisement, and at this meet- 
ing strongly urged upon the Board the view that the action 
proposed involved serious legal questions, the answer to which 
ought not to be assumed or taken for granted, but on which an 
opimon of the highest legal authority should be obtained 

Attorney-General’s Opinion 

Although various hesitant opinions of the Board’s counsel 
had been rendered as to different phases of the reconstruction 
question, Mr McAdoo urged that the whole subject be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice, there to be passed upon 
by the Attorney-General of the United States, both as to the 
question of the Board’s power to reduce the number of dis- 
tricts and also as to its power to change the location of the 
reserve bank cities It was with the greatest difficulty that the 
Board was induced to consent to this reference, but eventually 
the meeting ended in a dose ballot which necessitated a call 
upon the Attorney-General for his opinion 

The formulation of the letter transmitting the case then 
became a matter of controversy in order that the language in 
which the reference was made might not contain any element 
of bias or suggestion The terms of the letter having been 
ultimately agreed upon, it was sent to the Attorney-General, 
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and after the usual delay, due to elaborate consideration of the 
questions involved, an opinion was rendered on November 22 ^ 
Without pursuing the matter in its details, the decision of the 
Attorney-General was clear-cut and positive to the effect that 
the Board had no power either to reduce the number of banks 
or to alter the location of the reserve bank cities Its powers, 
the Attorney-General found, were circumscribed and were 
limited, moreover, to the altering of district lines for the pur- 
pose of promoting the business and banking interests of the 
country It was to the Organization Committee, said the opin- 
ion, that Congress had committed the function of developing 
the outlines of the system, the Board’s power to create dis- 
tricts being contingent purely and having been, in fact, fore- 
closed by the fact that the Organization Committee had fully 
exercised its authority, leaving nothmg for the Board in this 
connection to do 

Keconstruction Element Defeated 

This positive opinion left the reconstruction element in the 
Board with practically nothing to fall back upon, since they did 
not possess a sufficient majority to override or disregard the 
opinion of the Attorney-General — always a serious step for an 
administrative body to take — ^while, on the other hand, investi- 
gation had shown that there was in the country at large no 
very defimte or sustained opinion in favor of the proposed 
changes The banks themselves whose disestablishment was 
proposed were already up in arms for the purpose of antag- 
onizing the suggested innovation and had communicated with 
representatives in Congress Not only a legal but a political 
struggle would manifestly have been precipitated by a genuine 
effort to disestablish a reserve bank, or even to cripple it by 
the transfer of the bulk of its territory to another institution 

»This opinion is repnnted in fall in the Board’s Annual Report for 1916. P 
It 18 also reprinted as Appendix B to the present chapter 
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The Board at that time had no satisfactory following in 
Congress, the system being very generally regarded as on trial 
and having as yet had no opportunity to justify itself by any 
conspicuous services to the community A thorough survey of 
the whole condition of affairs, therefore, furnished convincing 
proof that reconstruction efforts would fail, and that to carry 
them further would involve so senous an element of friction 
and so extended and bitter a controversy with the administra- 
tion itself as to be practically out of the question This also 
was doubtless the view of the financial interests whicli had been 
favorable to the efforts at reconstruction, and further discus- 
sion of the matter was, therefore, subsequent to the close of 
the year 1915, postponed by common consent to an indefinite 
future What the framers of the act and the administration 
m general thought of the proposal was shown by a letter ad- 
dressed by Chairman Glass to Mr Delano but really meant for 
the Board as a whole “ 

Actual Redistricting 

The plan to alter the construction of the federal reserve 
system from inside thus failed of success From the begin- 
ning, however, the question how far it should be altered 
through appeal from outside had been presented for careful 
consideration We must therefore devote some attention to 
the various appeals for readjustment of federal reserve dis- 
tricts which were presented to the Board, and must consider 
briefly both the procedure by means of which they were dealt 
with and the theory upon which the conclusions were even- 
tually arrived at It has been seen in an earlier chapter ffiat 
the work done by the Organization Committee in districting 
the country had been far from satisfactory In consequence 
of It, a number of “sore spots” had early appeared Some of 
these were genuine and were the result of unfortunate deci- 


■* See Appendix C to this chapter 
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sions on the part of the Organization Committee Others were 
purely artificial, the result of political prejudice or “worked 
up” opinion or sentiment Of the places which had genuine 
grievances, that with the most effective arguments at its dis- 
posal was probably New Orleans New Orleans, although a 
great seaport with a highly developed banking and commercial 
system and a large interior territory tributary to it, found 
Itself attached to the Atlanta district and obliged to contribute 
its banking capital to the maintenance of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Atlanta Somewhat less evident, but very well de- 
fined, were the claims of Baltimore, which, although far more 
advanced in financial and industrial leadership than was Rich- 
mond, had been attached to the Richmond district in order to 
provide the necessary resources for the creation of the Fifth 
District 

A different kind of gnevance was that of the banks in 
southern Connecticut, which had been included in the Boston 
district, ' notwithstanding that they were really a remote sub- 
urban part of Greater New York. So, likewise, many banks 
on the Jersey shore, Jersey City, Hoboken, and for some 
distance back from the coast, regarded themselves as really 
belonging to New York City and as only artificially to be 
assigned to Philadelphia In a somewhat similar way certain 
banks in Wisconsin, formally assigned to the Minneapolis 
district, believed themselves to be really a part of the Chicago 
district in consequence of banking affiliation and transporta- 
tion In their opinion the northern line of the Chicago district 
had been erroneously drawn Less clear-cut, but still possess- 
ing some color of justice, were the claims of certain Oklahoma 
banks included in the Dallas district, which desired to be 
transferred to Kansas City, and of some northern Louisiana 
banks which believed themselves properly assignable to the 
district in which was included the city of New Orleans, rather 
than to be assigned to the Dallas district 
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A question of very much broader and very much less clear- 
cut merit was presented m the application of banks in Nebraska 
and Wyoming that they should be transferred to the Chicago 
district instead of being retained in the Kansas City territory 
This request, if granted, would have seriously infringed upon 
Kansas City’s banking support and would probably have 
necessitated various other rearrangements Minor questions 
involving the boundary lines between districts also began to 
present themselves from the outset Thus a few small banks 
in West Virgima had been erroneously assigned to Richmond 
when their reaj connection by sympathy and transportation 
communication was with Cleveland, and there were other 
points from which complaint was heard 

r 

Principles of Readjustment 

It was plain from the outset that the Board might adopt 
either a liberal or a narrow and technical view of these appli- 
cations It might regard as the fundamental principle of its 
action in redistncting, the establishing of a definite incon- 
vemence or hardship resulting from assignment to a given 
district, or it might take the view that the fact that a given 
set of banks desired transfer from one district to another was 
prima facie reason for favoring their transfer unless some very 
good argument in opposition could be adduced, or unless the 
transfer of the banks would obviously result in greatly modi- 
fjnng the structure of the reserve system It can hardly be said 
that the Federal Reserve Board ever directly and positively 
committed itself to either of these theories , but a review of 
the decisions, arrived at in the various appeals which were 
heard and determined by it, points to the conclusion that it 
was the narrower and more restrictive theory that was even- 
tually adopted This choice was the result of complex condi- 
tions In the first place, it was seen at an early point in the 
discussion that if transfers were to be readily or freely per- 
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nutted, the number of applications for change would be greatly 
multiplied, due to the fact that there were always discontented 
banks in all sections of the country This would have involved 
the Board in an enormously lengthy and detailed process of 
hearing appeals On the other hand, those who desired to 
bring about a radical reconstruction in the federal reserve 
system were themselves disinclined on the whole to do much 
in the direction of granting local appeals for redistricting 
They naturally thought that if their plans should succeed, much 
of this redistricting would be rendered unnecessary by virtue 
of the fact that the boundary lines complained of would in 
many cases be wiped out On the other hand, they recognized 
that by granting appeals from banks in various sections of 
the country they in a measure committed themselves to the 
continued maintenance of such banks as members of the vari- 
ous districts to which they might be eventually assigned as a 
result of the Board's decision Naturally, such commitments 
were purely of a moral character and could not be urged with 
any assurance of recogmtion or even as the outgrowth of a 
definite claim upon the Board, but an element of moral obli- 
gation was undoubtedly present in such cases and could hardly 
be ignored 

Influence of Banks 

It would indeed have been a singular situation had the 
Board, after elaborately considering and eventually granting 
the application of certain banks to be transferred from one 
district to another, suddenly wiped out the boundary line be- 
tween these two districts Practically all elements in the 
Board, therefore, were thus at one in taking the view that the 
narrower attitude should be adopted in these decisions, and 
that the decisions should be reached only after the presentation 
of argument, very clearly showing, first, that a given change 
was almost unammously desired by the banks in the region 
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which was to be shifted, and second, that such transfer could 
be effected without inconvenience or harm to either of the 
federal reserve banks involved in the operation Adoption of 
this point of view considerably simplified the process of pro- 
cedure in such appeals The Board early resorted to the plan 
of requesting* applicants for transfer to obtain from the other 
banks in the territory to be shifted, signatures or statements 
attesting that all desired the same thing This both reduced 
the number of appeals on account of the fact that there was 
frequently very wide difference of opinion among local banks, 
and it also developed the latent opposition to various proposals 
which might otherwise not have come to the surface 

The method of procedure adopted was usually that of 
requiring the filing of argument or petition by representatives 
both of the banks desiring transfer and of the district from 
which transfer was proposed A date was then set for hear- 
ing, and argument was presented by both sides After duly 
considering the circumstances in the case and frequently after 
conducting a special inquiry of its own, the Board handed 
down an opinion, such opinion, when adverse, merely directing 
that further proceedings be discontinued, while when affirma- 
tive It took the form of an order entered upon the minutes of 
the Board and transmitted to the reserve banks affected by it 
Such an order was merely a formal statement that banks in 
designated territory were to be shifted from one reserve dis- 
trict to another, and that the necessary return of stock in one 
reserve bank and the issue of the corresponding amount of 
stock in another should occur 

In all, the Board thus passed upon eight appeals, of which 
five were granted, the cases thus acted upon being as follows • 

The RedistrictinO Decision 
(Federal Reserve Bulletin) 

Shortly after its organization, the Federal Reserve Board received 
petitions from banks located in several of the Federal reserve dis- 
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tncts, asking the transfer of designated portions thereof to other 
districts These petitions were filed under section i of the Fedeial 
reserve act, which provides for an appeal from the decision of the 
Organization Committee to the Board, m the following language 

As so(jn as practicable the Reserve Bank Organization 
Committee shall designate not less than eight nor more than twelve 
cities to be known as Federal Reserve cities, and shall divide the 
continental United States, excluding Alaska, into districts, eadi 
district to contain only one of such Federal reserve cities The 
determination of said organization committee shall not be subject 
to review except by the Federal Reserve Board when organized 
Provided, That the districts shall be apportioned with due regard 
to the convenience and customary course of business and shall not 
necessarily be coterminous with any State or States The dis- 
tricts thus created may be readjusted and new districts may from 
time to time be created by the Federal Reserve Board, not to 
exceed twelve in all 

The Board, recognizing the general desire for the establishment 
of the Federal reserve banks at as early a date as practicable, deter- 
mined to defer the investigation and hearing of these petitions until 
a later date, announcing, however, that the action taken with reference 
to the banks would not prejudice the decision to be arrived at later, 
when the petitions should come up for definite determination 

‘When the first pressure of work attending the organization of the 
banks was over, dates were set for the hearing of the petitions, and 
during the months of January and February, 1915, all that had then 
been filed were heard by counsel A detailed list of the dates set for 
the hearings and a statement of other facts relating to the proceedings 
were printed in the First Annual Report of the Board (p 192) 
Subsequently the petition of certain banks in Tennessee for transfer 
from district No 6 to district No 5 was withdrawn, at least for the 
time being This left the following cases pending before the Board 

(1) The petition of certain banks m northern New Jersey for 
transfer from district No 3 to district No 2 

(2) The petition of certain banks in West Virginia for the trans- 
fer of the counties of Wetzel and Tyler from district No 5 to No 4 

(3) The petition of certain banks in Oklahoma for transfer from 
district No II to district No 10 

('4) The petition of certain banks in Nebraska and Wyoming for 
transfer from district No 10 to No 7 

(5) The petition of the city of Baltimore to be designated as the 
headquarters of district No 5 in place of Richmond, Va 
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(6) The petition of the city of Pittsburgh to be designated as the 
headquarters of district No 4 m place of Cleveland, Ohio 

Meantime, on March 13, certain banks in southern Wisconsin had 
filed a petition for transfer from district No 9 to district No 7, and 
still more recently, on May 10, certain banks in Connecticut filed a 
petition for transfer from district No i to district No 2 These 
last two petitions, however, were received at a time when the Board 
had either decided or was on the point of deciding the cases alieady 
presented They were consequently not included in the action finally 
taken, but were reserved for later hearing and adjudication 

When the arguments and briefs relating to the petitions already 
enumerated were in hand, they were apportioned to committees of the 
Board These committees reviewed the testimony and filed reports 
making recommendations with regard to the best method of disposing 
of the subjects referred to them Action would then have been taken 
had It not been for the necessary absence of some members of the 
Board This necessitated a postponement of action during the latter 
part of March and the whole of April It was then voted to take 
definite action respecting the pending cases which had been heaid at 
some time during the week beginning May 3 In accordance with this 
determination the Board on May 4 passed the following resolution 

Be resolved. That the recommendations of the respective 
committees be adopted and approved, and that the petitions of the 
banks in southern Oklahoma, northern New Jersey, Tyler and 
Wetzel Counties, West Virginia, be granted, and, 

Be %i also resolved, That the petition of the banks of Wyoming 
and Nebraska be denied, and 

Be tt further resolved. That action on other pending petitions 
be deferred until further experience in the actual operation of the 
several districts, especially in the light of the new clearing system 
which is about to go into effect, and of the extent to which State 
banks take membership m the Federal reserve system, shall have 
provided the Board with the necessary data for a conclusion, it 
being the opinion of the Board that action on petitions relating to 
changes in cities designated as the location of Federal reserve 
banks should be deferred until the Board shall have reached a 
conclusion from experience as to any further readjustments in the 
boundaries of the several distncts, or in the number of districts, 
which may be desirable m the operation and development of the 
Federal reserve system 

It will be seen that the Board m this decision denied one of the 
petitions — ^that of Nebraska and Wyoming — deferred action on two, 
those of the cities of Baltimore and Pittsburgh, for future considera- 
tion, and granted three, those of the banks of New Jersey, West 
Virginia, and Oklahoma * 


*lhose of the Wisconsin and Connecticut hanks were subsequently likewise allowed 
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In order to make plain exactly what changes in the previous 
districts were made effective by the granting of these three petitions, 
the accompanying map has been diawn, and is herewith presented for 
the purpose of showing the boundaries of the twelve districts as they 
stand to-day Inasmuch as the map is drawn upon too small a scale 
to admit of the clear representation of counties, there is hereto 
appended a list of counties in each of the States affected by the 
redistncting 

The names and capitalization of the banks in these transferred 
territories are likewise given 


New Jersey 


Counties Transferred to District No it 


Bergen 

Middlesex 

Somerset 

Essex 

Monmouth 

Sussex 

Hudson 

Moms 

Umon 

Hunterdon 

Passaic 

Warren 


Counties Remaining in District No 3 

Atlantic 

Cape May 

Mercer 

Burlington 

Cumberland 

Ocean 

Camden 

Gloucester 

Salem 


Oklahoma 



Counties Transferred to District No 10 

Beckham 

Haskell 

McClam 

Caddo 

Hughes 

Murray 

Carter 

Jackson 

Pittsburg 

Comanche 

Jefferson 

Pontotoc 

Custer 

feiowa 

Roger Mills 

Garvin 

Grady 

Latimer 

Le Flore 

Stephens 

Tillman 

Greer 

Harmon 

Love 

Washita 


Counties Remaining m District No ii 

Atoka 

Coal 

Marshall 

Bryan 

Johnston 

Pushmataha 

Choctaw 

McCurtam 



West Virginia 

In West Virginia the counties of Wetzel and Tyler were transferred 
from District No 5 to District No 4 
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New Jersey 


List of Banks Transferred to Dtsfnct No a 


Name of bank 

Location 

Capital 

and 

surplus 

Name of bank 

Location 

Capital 

and 

surplus 

Farmers National 

Allentown 

$100,000 

Farmers & Mer- 

, 

Matawan 

150,000 

First National 

Arlington 

81,000 

chants National 



Seacoast National 

Asbury Park 

17s f 000 

Metuchen National 

Metuchen 

•JS . 000 

Atlantic Highlands 

Atlantic 

100,000 

First National 

Milford 

45 , 000 

National 

Highlands 


Do 

Milbum 

87 , 000 

First National 

BeleviUe 

225,000 

Essex National 

Montclair 

187,500 

Do 

Belmar 

75,000 

First National 

do 

150,000 

Belvidere National 

Belvidere 

175,000 

National Iron 

Morristown 

250,000 

Warren County 

do 

100,000 

First National 

do 

400,000 

National 



Citizens National 

Netcong 

SO , 000 

Bernards ville Na> 

Bemardsville 

$50,000 

American National 

Newark 

375,000 

tional 



Broad-Market Nar 

do 

270 , 000 

First National 

Blairstown 

50,000 

tional 



Peoples National 

do 

75,000 

Essex County Na- 

do 

2,000,000 

BloomfieldNationa] 

Bloomfield 

150,000 

tional 



Citizens National 

Bloomsbury 

25,000 

Manufacturers Na- 

do 

750,000 

Boonton National 

Boonton 

200,000 

tional 



Bound Brook Na> 

Bound Brook 

60,000 

Merchants Na- 

do 

1,000,000 

tional 



tional 



First National 

do 

125,000 

National Newark 

do 

2,000,000 

Do 

Bradley 

27,500 

Banking Co 




Beach 


National State 

do 

750,000 

Do 

Branchville 

50,000 

Bank 



Do 

Butler 

110,000 

North Ward Na- 

do 

500,000 

Citizens National 

Caldw^ 

41,000 

tional 



Caldwell National 

do 

50,000 

Union National 

do 

3,000,000 

Califon National 

Califon 

31,000 

National Bank of 

New Bruns- 

500,000 

Carlstadt National 

Carlstadt 

60,000 

New Jersey 1 

wick 


Clinton National 

Clmton 

150,000 

Peoples National 

do 

250,000 

First National 

do 

70,000 

Merchants Na- 

Newton 

190,000 

Do 

Cranbury 

150,000 

tional 



Closter National 

Closter 

50,000 

Sussex National 

do 

400,000 

National Union 

Dover 

375,000 

Ocean Grove Na- 

Ocean Grove 

50,000 

First National 

Dunellen 

40,000 

tional 



Do 

East Newark 

3 S,oo(J 

Orange National 

Orange 

300 , 000 

Do 

Eatontown 

33,ood 

Second National 

do 

300,000 

Do 

Edgewatcr 

5000J 

Passaic National 

Passaic 

550 000 

National State 

Elizabeth 

1,000,000 

First National 

Paterson 

1,100,000 

Citizens National 

Englewood 

150,600 

Paterson National 

do 

600,000 

First National 

Engdishtown 

58.500 

Second National 

do 

350,000 

Fleramgton Na- 

Flemington 

200,000' 

First National 

Perth Amboy 

300.000 

tional 



Phillipsburg Na- 

Phillipsburg 

500,000 

Hunterton County 

do 

200,000 

tional 



National 



Second National 

do i 

150,000 

First National 

Fort Lee 

49,000 

City National 

Plainfield 

300,000 

Central National 

Freehold 

100,000 

First National 

do 

300,000 
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New Jersey — Conttmed 
List of Banks Transferred to District No 2 


Name of bank 

Location 

Capital 

and 

surplus 

Name of bank 

1 

1 Location 

Capital 

and 

surplus 

First National 

do 

150,000 

Rahway National 

Rahway 

150 , 000 

National Freebold 

do 

100,000 

First National 

Ramsey 

45 . 000 

Banking Co 



Second National 

Red Bank 

225,000 

Union National 

Frenchtown 

160,000 

First National 

Ridgefield 

60 , 000 

First National 

Garfield 

64,000 


Park 


Do 

Guttenburg 

75,000 

Do 

Ridgewood 

110,000 

Hackensack Na- 

Hackensack 

200 , 000 

Do 

: Rockaway 

30,000 

tional 



Do 

Roosevelt 

50,000 

Peoples National 

do 

300,000 

Do 

Roselle 

65,000 

Hackettstown Na- 

Hacketts- 

250,000 

Rutherford Na- 

Rutherford 

150,000 

tional 

town 


tional 



Peoples National 

do 

100,000 

First National 

Sea Bnght 

32 500 

HardystonNational 

Hamburg 

85,000 

Do 

Secaucus 

25.000 

First National 

High Bridge 

30 000 

Do 

Somerville 

250,000 

Do 

Hoboken 

660,000 

Second National 

do 

100,000 

Second National 

do 

400,000 

First National 

South Am- 

125,000 

First National 

Hope 

32,000 


boy 


Irvington National 

Irvington 

14s , 000 

Do 

South River 

125 , 000 

First National 

Jamcsburg 

75 • 000 

Do 

Sprmg Lake 

75 , 000 

Do 

Jersey City 

1,200,000 

Do 

‘ Summit 

100.000 

Hudson County 

do. 

750,000 

Farmers National 

Sussex 

200,000 

National 


! 

First National 

! Tenafly 

50,000 

Merchants National 

do 

250,000 

Do 

Town of 

125,000 

Keansburg Na^ 

Keansburg 

27,500 


Umon 


tional 



Do 

Washington 

250,000 

Peoples National 

Keyport ► 

60 000 

National Bank 

Westfield 

123,948 

Amwell National 

Lambertville 

157,000 

Peoples National 

do 

8o,doo 

Lambert viUe Na- 

do 

200,000 

National Bank of 

West Hobo- 

XI5,000 

tional 



North Hudson 

ken 


Little Falls Na* 

Little Falls 

30,000 

First National 

West Orange 

120,000 

tional 



Do 

Westwood 

47,000 

First National 

Lodi 

35 1 000 

Do 

Whitehouse 

47,000 

Citizens National 

Long Branch 

250,000 


Station 


First National 

do 

150,000 

Do 

Woodbndga 

40,000 

Do 

Lyndhurst 

55,000 




Do 

Madison 

85,000 

Total 


32,071,448 

Manasquan Na^ 

Manasquan 

75.000 




tional 
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Oklahoma 


List of Banks Transf cried to District No lo 


Name of bank 

Location 

Capital 

and 

surplus 

Name of bank 

Location 

Capital 

and 

surplus 

The First National 

Ada 

j6o,ooo 

First National 

do 

110,000 

Bank 



First National 

Lindsay 

50 , 000 

Merchants & Plan- 

do 

do, 000 

Do 

Lone Wolf 

34,000 

ters National 



Do 

Mangum 

75 , 000 

First National 

Addington 

26 722 

Mangum National 

do 

80 000 

Do 

Alex 

45 , 000 

Piret National 

Marietta 

75 , 000 

Do 

Allen 

30,000 

Marietta National 

do 

zoo , 000 

City National 

Altus 

54,500 

The National Bonk 

Marlow 

2p 200 

First National 

do 

67,250 

of 



Do 

Anadarko 

60 000 

State National 

do 

26,750 

National Bank of 

do 

30,000 

Farmers National 

Maysville 

27,500 

First National 

Apache 

30 , 000 

First National 

do 

32 , 500 

Do 

Arapaho 

30 , 000 

Amencan National 

McAlester 

125,000 

Ardmore National 

Ardmore 

120,000 

City National 

do 

55,000 

First National 

do 

200 000 

First National 

do 

135,000 

State National 

do 

Z 10, 000 

Do 

Minco 

30,000 

First National 

Berwyn 

30,000 

Do 

Mountain 

30 , 000 

Bo 

Btenr 

29,000 


View 


Do 

Blanchard 

50,000 

Do 

New Wilson 

25,000 

Calvm National 

Calvin 

28,000 

Do 

Olustee 

30 000 

First National 

do 

30,000 

Do 

Pauls Valley 

150,000 

The Chiekasha Na- 

Chiekasha 

113,500 

National Bank of 

do 

60,000 

tional 



Commerce 



Citizens National 

do 

90 000 

Pauls Valley Na- 

do 

30,000 

Pirat National 

do 

260,000 

tional 



Oklahoma National 

do 

125,000 

First National 

Poteau 

42 , 500 

First National 

Clinton 

35,000 

National Bank of 

do 

60,000 

Oklahoma State 

do 

27.750 

The Chickasaw Na- 

Percell 

75,000 

National 



tional 



First National 

Comanche 

30,000 

Union National 

do 

33 1 000 

Cordell National 

Cordell 

35,000 

First National 

Qumton 

30,000 

Farmers National 

do 

28,500 

Do 

Ringlmg 

50,400 

State National 

do 

33.500 

Farmers Sc Mer- 

Roff 

37,500 

First National 

Custer City 

30,000 

chants National 



Peoples State Na- 

do 

30,000 

First National 

do 

36,000 

tional 



Do 

Rush Springs 

36,000 

First National 

Davis 

60 000 

Do 

Ryan 

60,000 

City National 

Duncan 

42,000 

Beckham County 

Sayre 

27,500 

Duncan National 

Duncan 

50,000 

National 



First National 

do 

60,000 

First National 

do 

32,500 

Do 

Eldorado 

40 , 000 

Do 

Sentinel 

27,500 

Do 

Elk City 

56,000 

Do 

Snyder 

27,500 

Francis National 

Francis 

30,000 

Do 

Spiro 

29,000 

First National 

Frederick 

72,000 

American National 

Stigler 

30,000 

National Bank of 

do 

90,000 

First National 

do 

60,000 

Commerce 



Do 

Stonewall 

42,000 
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Name of bank 

Location 

Capital 

and 

surplus 

Name of bank 

Location 

Capital 

and 

suiplus 

First National 

Gotedo 

27,700 

Do 

Stratford 

27,500 

Do 

GrandfLeld 

30,000 

Do 

Stuart 

29,000 

Farmers National 

Hammon 

27,650 

Park National 

Sulphur 

30,000 

First National 

Hartshome 

75,000 

First National 

Talihma 

26,250 

National Bank of 

Hastings 

28,500; 

Temple National 

Temple 

27,500 

First jJational 

Heavener 

31,000 

1 First National 

Thomas 

30,000 

State National 

do 

25,000 

First National 

Verden 

26,500 

City National 

Hobart 

33.500 

National Bank of 

do 

30,000 

Farmers & Mer- 

do 

60,000 

First National 

Walters 

30,000 

chants National 



Walters National 

do 

40,000 

First National 

do 

30,000 

First National 

Washmgton 

26,000 

Amencan National 

Holdenville 

30,000 

Do 

Waunka 

27,650 

Farmers National 

do 

27,500 

Waunka National 

do 

25,500 

First National 

do 

30,000 

First National 

Weatherford 

28 , 500 

City National 

Hollis 

25,500 

German National 

do 

60,000 

National Bank of 

do 

30.000 

Amencan National 

Wetumka 

30,000 

Commerce 



First National 

do 

35.500 

State National 

do 

25,000 

Latimer County 

Wilburton 

29,000 

Farmers National 

Hydro 

25.050 

National 



First National 

do 

27,500 

First National 

Wynnewood 

100,000 

Keota National 

Keota 

28,500 

Southern National 

do 

80,000 

First National 

Kiowa 

36,000 




Peoples National 

do 

27,500 

Total 


5 , 994.873 

City National 

Lawton 

100,000 





West Virginia 

List of Banks Transferred to District No 4 


Name of bank 

Location 

Capital 

and 

surplus 

Name of bank 

Xxication 

Capital 

and 

surplus 

First National 

Do 

Farmers and Pro- 
ducers National 

Middle- 

boume 

New Mar- 
tinsville 
Sistersville 

^ 39,500 

75,000 

136,000 

First National 
Peoples National 

Total 

Sistersville 

do 

165 000 
Xi5,ooo 

530,500 
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The pending cases divide themselves into two broadly distinguish- 
able classes, the one involving extensive revision of the work already 
done and requiring for its elucidation and proper determination 
knowledge which could come only from experience and observation 
of the actual working of the several Federal reserve banks, the other 
involving simpler and less extensive interests and requiring less 
detailed information as to the whole problem of distiicting 

Tlie Board’s announcement on the whole subject, while going as 
far as it has been deemed practicable under existing conditions to 
take action, is not at all to be regarded as final and was not intended 
to be so The right to act further on the matter is reserved foi 
future exercise as that may be necessary and at any time Although 
there has been no express statement to that effect, it is a clear infer- 
ence from the opinion handed down that future action will depend 
very much upon the course of events in the districts as they are now 
made up, and will be determined by the conditions that are disclosed 
in the operations of the banks 

As a result of the favorable action m the appeals thus 
noted, the outlines of the reserve system were slightly changed 
at several points, the map of the system eventually assuming 
Its final form about the middle of 1916, as shown on page 749 

Net Result of Minor Import 

That this process of reconstruction had only m the slightest 
and most elementary way affected the districting that had 
originally been done by the Organization Committee, is thus 
evident Judged either by the amount of territory or by the 
number of resources of banks transferred from one district 
to another, the alterations introduced into the decisions of the 
Organization Committee were trifling The opinion of the 
Attorney-General practically foreclosed the Board from mak- 
ing far-i caching or essential changes in the structure of the 
system, while its own recognition of the futility of sapping 
the strength of one bank — ^the total number being presupposed 
stable — simply to increase that of another, prevented it from 
exercising even the full scope of its powers within the limits 
whicla the Attorney-General had recognized as belonging to it. 
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As the development of the system proceeded and as the 
'working out of the Board’s branch policy became better and 
better recogmzed and determined, the banks of the country 
came more and more fully to admit the unimportance of the 
district lines It was, in fact, a matter of only technical and 
local significance whether a given bank was or was not at- 
tached to a given district What was essential was the 
maintenance of a considerable number of the districts them- 
selves and their general correspondence with the several pro- 
ducing districts of the country, the object being to obtain, so 
far as practical, banking decentralization and at least the 
opportunity of independent control by the smaller local insti- 
tutions The effort to reconstruct the federal reserve system, 
whether from the inside or the outside, was thus only a flash 
in the pan — ^a fresh effort of the interests which had been 
hostile to the “regional” type of orgamzation, to bring about 
by this means a restoration of the central banking method of 
organization Unable to succeed in the attainment of their 
object by this means, they naturally turned to other methods 

APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER XXXIV 

Fedekal Reserve Board Committee Report on Redistricting 
, > Deceinber a, loie 

To the 

^Federal Reserve Board 

Your Committee on Redistncting has received and noted the copy 
of the opinion of the Attorney General addressed to The President 
of the United States, under date of November 22, 1915, to the effect 
that the Federal Reserve Board has not the power to abolish any onfe 
or more of the Federal Reserve districts, or any one or more of the 
Federal Reserve Banks located in the cities designated by the Reserve 
Bank Organization Committee 

Your Committee feels that there has been a serious misunder<- 
standing i^upt ^onl jC - of - the^aubstanceHrazid—purpose *of its preliminary 
report filed with the Board on November 13, 1915, but also of the 
motives which prompted it Therefore, before making any further 
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recommendations, your Committee is desirous of recounting* briefly 
the facts which led to its action and on which it based its recommen- 
dations, with the hope that a better understanding of the facts as they 
appeared to your Committee may promote a common point of view 
and conduce to a continuation of the harmonious cooperation and 
mutual good will that has in the past characterized the work of the 
Board and stamped it with the approval of the public at large 

On March i, 1915, Mr Elliott filed with the Board an opinion 
dealing with the general powers of the Board to review the determi- 
nation of the Organization Committee, to readjust the Federal Reserve 
districts, to change the designation of the Federal Reserve cities, and 
to reduce the number of districts formed by the Organization Com- 
mittee It is to be noted, however, that, m this opinion, the question 
of reduction was referred to very briefly, and Mr Elliott later advised 
the Board that the consideration of this particular question was merely 
incidental to the mam questions discussed in that opinion and that, 
should the question of reduction be specifically considered by the 
Board, he would appreciate an opportunity of reconsidering his earlier 
opinion on that particular point 

In view of the doubts raised by Mr Elliott, members of the Board 
availed themselves of the opportunity of Senator Owen's appearance 
before it in the hearing of the appeal of certain Oklahoma banks 
requesting a transfer from the Dallas to the Kansas City District, 
to ask for his views concerning the intent of Congress and the mean- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Act relating to the powers of the Board 
on this whole subject The request for Senator Owen's views was 
not accidental, but intentionally contemplated to instruct and guide 
the Board m disposing of pending appeals His answer was that 
Congress meant to “give to the Board the power of the Government 
itself in dealing with this system” and that he thought the power of 
the Board “would extend even to the power of reducing the districts ” 

It IS understood, of course, that this statement by Senator Owen 
was merely his own personal opinion and that it was made at a time 
when another though closely related subject was under consideration, 
but It at least indicates that there was no decided impression in Senator 
Owen's, mind that this power to reduce was not given the Board 

The .Board subsequently published m the June i, 1915, Bulletin, a 
resolution, which was passed unanimously on May 4, 1915, when both 
Groverfior Hamlin and Mr Williams were present, providing, among 
other things, as follows 

That action on other pending petitions be deferred until further 
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experience m the actual operation of the several districts, especially 
m the light of the new clearing system which is about to go into 
effect and of the extent to which State banks take membership 
m the Federal Reserve System, shall have provided the Board 
with the necessary data for a conclusion, it being the opinion of 
the Board that action on petitions relating to changes in cities 
designated as the location of Federal reserve banks should be 
deferred until the Board shall have reached a conclusion from 
experience as to any further readjustments in the boundaries of 
the several districts, or m the number of dtstrtcts which may be 
desirable tn the opciatton and development of the Federal Reserve 
System (The italics are ours 

Your Committee is positive that no objection was raised at that 
time by any membei of the Board or by any Member of Congress, 
indicalting dissent from the proposition that the Board had the right 
to reduce the number of districts Indeed, such an argument was 
never raised m the briefs of counsel on the various appeals heard by 
the Boatd 

On October 19, 1915, the following vote was passed, “to refer the 
question of redistrxcUng to a special Committee consisting of Mr 
Delano, Mr Harding and Mr Waiburg*' Counsel for the Board 
were soon thereafter requested to prepare opinions as to the legal right 
of the Board to reduce the number of districts Mr Cotton filed his 
formal opinion on November 22, 1915, stating unqualifiedly that the 
Federal ’Reserve 'Board is fully authorized by the Act to reduce the 
number of' districts Mr Elliott, who, m accordance with his own 
request, was reconsidering his earlier opinion of March i, 1915, filed 
his opinion with the Governor on November 23, 1915, and on Novem- 
ber 22, 1915, the Attorney General delivered his opinion addressed 
to The President 

It may be noted, therefore, that at the time of making its pre- 
liminary report on November 13, 1915, your committee did not believe 
either that members of Congress would take the position that the 
Board was without power to reduce the number of districts or that 
members of the Board would, m view of the unanimous resolution 
above quoted, take that view unless forced to adopt it by the conclusive 
opinion of Counsel < * 

Your committee began its work by elaborating a report submitting 
definite alternative plans, but finally concluded that it would be prefer- 
able to ask the Board first to pass upon the question of pohey and 
the principle involved Your committee had, however, reached a 
conviction that the country would be better served by a reduction in 
the number of districts to eight or nine The reasons on which this 


^That IS to say, the committee’s 
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conviction was based seemed so convincing and conclusive to the 
committee that it hoped the Board might adopt unanimously the 
recommendation which it outlined The committee is desirous of 
emphasizing in the strongest terms its absolute confidence, not only 
in the underlying principles of the Federal Reserve Act, but also in 
the machinery piovided for developing such principles into a system 
which has already brought immeasurable benefits to this country and 
which, whether with twelve banks or eight, will prove of inestimable 
value That the number of banks and districts originally created was 
larger than is conducive, in the opinion of your committee, to the most 
efficient operation of the system and to the greatest safety of the 
country is not the fault of the Act, but is due to the fact that the 
Organization Committee, which, though acting m the best of faith 
could not, in the short time allotted to it, acquire such knowledge and 
experience as is absolutely necessary to a final determination of such 
an important question 

The Attorney General has since denied the right of the Board to 
reduce the number of districts determined by the Organization Com- 
mittee, and m view of that your committee is not desirous of making 
any further recommendations at this time It wishes, however, to 
emphasize the fact that at the time of filing its preliminary report, 
no doubt existed in its mind as to the wisdom of reducing the number 
of districts in the near future, but also the right of the Board to make 
such a reduction 

Your committee is ready to submit an abstract of the arguments 
that were prepared by it when it supposed that the subject was to be 
discussed on its merits, and it is of the opinion still that these argu- 
ments will assert themselves sooner or later, and that the country will 
not rest satisfied until the Federal Reserve System shall have been 
developed to render its maximum possible efficiency Furthermore, 
your committee feels that, if the adjustment is not made at this time, it 
more than likely to be made at some future time, but with far greater 
difficulty and disturbance 

In reviewing the evidence before the Organization Committee it 
was noted that, of the eighty-four witnesses, only nine recommended 
the formation of twelve districts, a large majority favoring not to 
exceed nine districts 

Your committee concluded, as a result of its study of the question, 
that the greatest protection frbtn future disturbance was the immediate 
establishment of a system enjoying its maximum degree of usefulness 
and seivice The country would not permit any subsequent interfer- 
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ence with a machinery once perfected, wheieas, weaknesses, such as 
those which seemed to your committee to exist now, offer a constant 
target for critics For these reasons, not to mention the many prac- 
tical advantages incident to carrying out, piior to January i, 1916, 
any changes that might have been decided upon by the Board, your 
committee was sincerely anxious to secuie piompt discussion and full 
consideration of its recommendations 

As the chairman of the Committee repeatedly stated, the desire for 
immediate consideration of the question was not piompted by any 
intention on the part of your committee to force the Board to take 
any unconsidered action, and the fact that the request of two members 
of the Board for another preliminary report m writing as to the 
reasons for its recommendations was opposed by the committee was, 
as explained by the committee, solely because it desired to have the 
report discussed on its merits without delay and at that time lay before 
the Board all the facts and figures it had collected Such a course 
was m consonance with our usual practice 

The Committee had postponed filing its report on account of 
Secretary McAdoo’s absence m the west, and later waited until Mr 
Harding had called on him at his house to apprise him informally of 
the views of the committee and secure any suggestions which he might 
see fit to make The Secretary, however, was unable, because of his 
own illness, and later by illness in his family, to discuss the matter 
with Mr Harding, and the committee then filed its report on Saturday, 
November 13, 1915, fixing the following Monday for discussion by the 
full Board, the Secretary of the Treasury having stated to members 
that he would be engaged on his report to Congress until the 15th, 
which the committee assumed would leave him free after that date 
However, consideration of the report was postponed until Monday, 
November 22, 1915, because of the inability of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be present until that date 

At the meeting of November 22d, the opinion of the Attorney 
General, already referred to, was presented, .also, the letters of two 
United States Senators Your Committee desired to repeat that at no 
time had there been a discussion of the Committee's original report of 
November 13th or of the revised report of November 17th The 
Committee therefore regrets that before it had the opportunity which 
it desired to make an oral presentation of facts and arguments, and 
various data, in its possession, the Attorney General's opimon w^s 
sought without Its knowledge 

Your Committee believes that it would have been fairer to the 
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President, -to the Attorney General, and to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, if the case had been submitted to the Attorney General with a 
full presentation of arg’uments on both sides of the question If the 
Attorney General, for example, had understood that no closing of 
banking offices was contemplated but that in every city wheie a 
Reserve Bank was abandoned a branch bank would be established, he 
would not have been led to believe that fthe Committee’s recommenda- 
tion 'Vould profoundly affect the currents of trade and alter the whole 
face of business throughout vast sections of the country,” etc 

If your Committee was right m its conclusions as to the advis- 
ability of a smaller number of districts, the permanency which the 
Attorney General and every one of us desires for the future of the 
system would have been best secured by prompt and courageous action 
now 

Your Committee, however, fully appreciates the authority of the 
Attorney General’s opinion and, submitting to the conclusions reached 
therein recommends that the Board abandon, at least for the present, 
any plan of redistricting which involves the consolidation of any dis- 
tricts and that the Board now addresses itself to the specific appeals 
pending and to such readjustments as may be permissible and prac- 
ticable under the Attorney General’s opinion 

There are now pending before the Board for disposal five 
applications, viz 

First The application of certain member banks located m 
Western Connecticut requesting that the territory in which 
they are located be transferred from the First to the Second 
Federal Reserve District The Committee respectfully rec- 
ommends that a date be fixed for the hearing of oral argu- 
ments before the Board relative to this appeal , 

Second The application of certain member banks located in 
Wisconsin requesting that the territory m which they are 
located be transferred from the Ninth to the Seventh Federal 
Reserve District The Committee respectfully recommends 
that the Board send a letter ballot to all member banks 
Minneapolis District involved in this appeal, requesting that 
they reply promptly to the Federal Reserve Board, stating 
whether they wish to be transferred to the Seventh or to 
remain m the Ninth District, and stating also whether they 
feel that their interests are being harmed by remaining m the 
Ninth District, 

Thvrd The application of certain member banks located m 
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Louisiana requesting that the territory in which they are 
located be transferred from the Eleventh to the Sixth Dis- 
trict The Committee respectfully recommends that, unless 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas desires to be heard m 
the matter, the case of the Louisiana banks be decided upon 
the facts now in the possession of the Board without any 
further hearing, but if Dallas desires to be heard that a date 
‘ for the hearing be promptly fixed 
Fourth The application of member banks located m 

and 

Fifth Pittsburgh and Baltimore requesting that those cities be 
designated as Federal Reserve Cities in place of Cleveland 
and Richmond, respectively 

Your Committee wishes to call the Board^s attention to the opinion 
of Mr Elliott, dated March i, 1915, which, m answer to the question, 
''Can the Federal Reserve Board, under the terms of the Federal 
Reserve Act, designate other Federal Reserve Cities m place of those 
selected by the Organization Committee held that the Board has no 
legal power to change the designation of a Federal Reserve City unless 
such change is necessary in order to accommodate the convenience and 
customary course of business in a readjusted district Mr Elliott, in 
disposing of this point, stated 

If, therefore, the Board concludes that the districts are not 
apportioned according to the purpose and intent of the Act and 
determines that it is necessary to readjust such district, it would 
seem clear that it possesses an implied power to change the desig- 
nation of the Federal reserve cities If, however, the districts are 
not readjusted, it seems very doubtful whether this power can be 
implied, and to change the designation of cities without readjust- 
ing the districts would necessitate resolving this doubt m favor of 
the excrase of this power against the apparent intent of Congress 

On the strength of this opinion of its Coimsel, the Board might 
well be justified m undertaking such changes in the designation of 
Federal Reserve Cities as may be necessarily incident to the readjust- ’ 
ment of the districts in which they are located On the othei hand, 
in view of the great importance of the subject, and because of the 
doubt expressed by Mr Elliott, and also because of the uncertainty in 
the minds of the Committee as to the intent and effect of the opinion 
of the Attorney General on this particular point, it submits for con- 
sideration of the Boaid the suggestion that the Governor be instructed 
to address a letter to tlie Piesident, asking him kindly to request the 
Attorney General to give his opinion on the following questions . 
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(1) Can the Federal Reserve Board legally change the present 

location of any Federal Reserve Barik^ 

(a) In the case where there has been no alteration in 

the district lines ^ and 

(b) In the case where there has been such a readjust- 

ment of district lines as m the opinion of the 
Board necessitates the designation of a new Fed- 
eral Reserve City in order that the convenience 
and customary course of business may be accom- 
modated as required by law^ 

(2) Must the Board, in exercising its admitted power to read- 

just, preserve the $4,000000 minimum capitalization of 

each and every Federal Reserve Bank^ 

Your Committee finds itself unable to make any specific recom- 
mendation relating to the changes m the designation of the cities of 
Cleveland and Richmond as Federal Reserve Cities in the Fourth and 
Fifth Districts, respectively, but it feels that any attempt to determine 
those questions should be deferred until the Board is advised finally 
and definitely, not merely of its power to change the designation of a 
city, but also, first, whether the power to make such a change is 
dependent upon further readjustments in the district lines, and, 
second, whether, if it is dependent upon such readjustments, the 
$4,000,000 capital limit must be preserved m making such changes in 
the district lines 

Your Committee also feels that if this matter is put up to the 
Attorney General, he should be advised that, while there are distinct 
features in the present adjustment of districts which do not commend 
themselves to the best judgment of the Committee, and do not m its 
opinion comply strictly with the injunction that due regard must be 
had to the convenience and customary course of business, we recognize 
the difficulty of adjusting these matters so long as the Board is bound 
to preserve twelve districts, and at the same time maintain for each 
bank a capital large enough to command sufficient prestige and 
confidence 

In his opinion the Attorney General formulated the query, Would 
the 'power to readjust districts,' which is expressly conferred upon the 
Board, be nullified or rendered \mpotent if the power to abolish dis- 
tricts and banks is withheld^” Your Committee's response to this 15 
that the ruling of the Attorney General, as a practical matter, nullifies 
the Board's power to readjust the districts inasmuch ds such readjust- 
ment of necessity must be made with a view to preserving an adequate 
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capitalization for each bank, several of which are now close to the 
limit prescribed for the Organization Committee and of smaller size 
than IS conducive, m the opinion of your Committee, to the best 
interests of the system 

Respectfully submitted: 

, F A Delano 

P M Warburg 
WPG Harding 
Committee 

APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER XXXIV 

Opinion of Attorney-General as to Redistricting 

Department of Justice, 
Washington, April 14, 1916 

Sir At the request of the Federal Reserve Board, you have sub- 
mitted the following questions for my opinion 

I Can the Federal Reserve Board legally change the present 
location of any Federal Reserve Bank 

(a) In the case where there has been no alteration in the district 

lines , and 4 

(b) In the case where there has been such readjustment of district 
lines as m the opinion of the Board necessitates the designation of a 
new Federal Reserve city in order that due regard may be given to 
thp convenience and customary course of business as required by 
section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act? 

II Must the Federal Reserve Board, in exercising its admitted 
power to readjust, preserve the $4,000,000 minimum capitalization 
required of each Federal Reserve Bank as a condition precedent to 
the commencement of business? 


I 

In my opinion of November 22, 1915, I expressed the view that 
the Federal Reserve Act does not confer on the Federal Reserve 
Board the power to abolish any of the existing Federal Reserve Banks 
or Federal Reserve districts I believe that the reasomng of ,that 
opinion IS equally applicable to both branches of the first question now 
submitted 

Section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act provides 

soon as practicable, the Federal Reserve Bank Organization. 
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Committee shall designate not less than eight nor more than twelve 
cities to be known as Federal Reserve cities, and shall divide the 
continental United States into districts each district to contain 

only one of such Federal Reserve cities The determination of said 
organization committee shall not be subject to review except by the 
Federal Reserve Board when organized Provided, That the districts 
shall be apportioned with due regard to the convenience and customary 
course of business and shall not necessarily be coterminous with any 
State or States The districts thus created may be readjusted and new 
districts may from time to time be created by the Federal Reserve 
Board, not to exceed twelve in all Such districts shall be known 
as Federal Reserve districts and may be designated by number 

^*Said organization committee shall be authorized , to make 
such investigation as may be deemed necessary by the said committee 
in determining the reserve districts and in designating the cities 
within such districts where such Federal Reserve Banks shall be 
severally located 

The same section further provides 

“The said committee shall supervise the organization, in each of 
the cities designated, of a Federal Reserve Bank, which shall include 
in Its title the name of the city in which it is situated, as ‘Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago ’ ” 

Since the Act thus provides that each city designated as a Federal 
Reserve city is to be the location of a Federal Reserve Bank, it follows 
that a change in the location of a Federal Reserve Bank would in 
effect be the designation of a new Federal Reserve city and the aban- 
donment of one previously designated I find no more warrant m 
the Act for the abandonment of one Federal Reserve city and the 
designation of a new one' than I do for the abolition of a Federal 
Reserve district when once established 

The power to designate a new Federal Reserve city (12 cities 
having been named by the Organization Committee) or to change the 
location of a Federal Reserve Bank is not expressly conferred by the 
Act on the Federal Reserve Board If the Board possesses such 
power, it is only by implication from the provision that — 

“The determination of said Organization Committee shall not be 
subject to review except by the Federal Reserve Board when organ- 
ized Provided, That the districts shall be apportioned with due regard 
to the convenience and customary course of business and shall not 
necessarily be coterminous with any State or States The districts 
thus created may be readjusted and new districts may from time to 
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time be created by the Federal Reserve Board, not to exceed twelve 
in all '' 

In my opinion there is no clear indication, either m the provision 
just quoted or elsewhere in the Act, of an intent to confer on the 
Federal Reserve Board the power to change the location of Federal 
Reserve Banks by the designation of new Federal Reserve cities On 
the contrary, there aie indications of an opposite intent As stated 
m my opinion of November 22, 1915, above referred to, ^'the merely 
negative statement that the determination of the Organization Com- 
mittee shall not be subject to review except by the Federal Reserve 
Board when organued clearly can not be enlaiged into an affirmative 
grant of powei to the Board to review and set aside everything done 
by the Organization Committee The reasonable view is that by that 
language Congress meant that the determination of the Organization 
Committee should not be subject to leview at all, except in so far 
as the subsequent provisions specifically authoiize a review by the 
Federal Reserve Board The only subsequent provision authorizing 
a review of the determination of the Organization Committee by the 
Federal Reserve Board is contained m the sentence, The districts thus 
created may be readjusted and new districts may from time to' time 
be created by the Federal Reserve Board, not to exceed 12 in all ' 

Again, as stated in that opinion, % reading of the Act shows at 
once that the Organization Committee was created not merely for the 
purpose of attending to the formalities of organization or to serve 
as a stop-gap until the Federal Reserve Bbard should come into exist- 
ence, but that it had an independent function to perform and to that 
end was invested with wide powers That is to say, its function was 
to^ organize the system as contradistinguished from the function of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which was primarily to administer the system 

The duty of designating Federal Reserve cities belonged to the 
Reserve Batik Organization Committee as a part of the organization 
of die system, and the committee was required by the Act to designate 
not less than 8 nor more than 12 cities This duty is named first 
among those imposed upon the Organization Committee, and it is 
imposed by the same provision of section 2 which required the com- 
mittee to divide the United States into Federal Reserve districts 
The same considerations that indicate an intention that the several 
districts should be permanent would also indicate that the designation 
of the cities was not to be made for temporary purposes, but was 
intended to be permanent, subject, of course, to change by Congress 
The designation was to be made only after thorough investigation, and 
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the same machinery was provided to facilitate both the determination 
of the districts and the designation of the cities Thus, section 2 
provides 

“Said Organization Committee shall be authorized to employ coun- 
sel and expert aid, to take testimony and to make such investi- 
gation as may be deemed necessary in determining the reserve 

districts and m designating the cities within such districts where such 
Federal Reserve Banks shall be severally located ” 

In my opinion, this coupling of the duty of detei mining the districts 
with the duty of designating the Federal Reserve cities within the 
several districts shows an intention on the pait of Congress that the 
cities so designated are to constitute tlie fixed centers in the scheme 
or system of division, the duty of designating the cities being coordi- 
nate with the duty of forming districts around them It was left to 
the discretion of the Organization Committee whether it should 
designate the full number of Federal Reserve cities and establish the 
full number of Federal Reserve districts peimitted by the Act The 
committee elected to designate and establish the full number author- 
ized, thereby practically suspending the operation of the provision of 
the Act that “new districts may from time to time be created by the 
Federal Reserve Board not to exceed 12 in all The primary if not 
the only purpose of that provision must have been to take care of 
the situation in the event that the Organization Committee had desig- 
nated less than 12 Federal Reserve cities 

The fact that the Federal Reserve Board, aside from the provision 
relating to the creation of new districts from time to time, was merely 
given the power to readjust districts suggests that there was to be 
some permanent characteristic or element in the districts created by 
the Organization Committee If, however, in addition to the power 
which the Federal Reserve Board has of readjusting districts by 
changing their boundaiy lines, it also possessed the power to change 
the location of the respective Federal Reserve cities within ,such 
districts, then the Board could, by successive changes of cities and 
boundaries, entirely obliterate existing districts and si^stitute in their 
place new districts totally different from those created by the Organi- 
zation Committee I do not think that Congress intended to confer 
such a power 

The Act provides that each Federal Reserve Bank is to include 
the name of the city 111 which the bank is located* By section 4 it is 
provided that the oiganization certi^cate of each hank shall state 
specifically — 
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'The name of such Fedeial Reserve Bank, the tein tonal extent 
of the district over which the operations of such Federal Reserve Bank 
are to be cained on, the city and State in which said bank is to be 
located, the amount of capital stock, and the number of shares into 
which the same is divided ” 


When the minimum amount of capital stock required for the 
organization of any Federal Reserve Bank shall have been subscribed, 
the Organization Committee is directed to designate any five of the 
subscribing banks to complete the organization and to execute and file 
with the Comptroller of the Currency a certificate of organization, 
stating the name of such Federal Reserve Bank, the city and State in 
which it IS located, the territorial extent of the distiict m which its 
operations are to be earned on, the amount of its capital stock and the 
number of shares into which the same is divided, the name and place 
of business of each bank executing the certificate of organization and 
of each subscribing bank and the number of shares subscribed by 
each, etc (sec 4) 

Upon the filing of this ceitificate such Federal Reserve Bank 
becomes a body corporate, with the powers which are enumerated, 
amongst them the power — 

"to have succession for a period of twenty years from its organization 
unless It is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress, or unless its fran- 
chise becomes forfeited for some violation of law’' (sec 4) 

Acting under the authority of these provisions, the Organization 
Committee divided the country into 12 Federal Reserve Districts and 
designated in each a Federal Reserve city Boston was designated as 
the Federal Reserve city for district No i, New York for district 
No 2, Philadelphia for district* No 3, Cleveland for district No 4; 
Richmond for district No 5, Atlanta for district No 6, Chicago for 
district No 7, St Louis for district No 8, Minneapolis for district 
No 9, Kansas City for district No 10; Dallas for district No ii, 
San Francisco for district No 12 A certificate to that effect was 
filed on April 2, 1914, in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency 

A Federal Reserve Bank was duly organized at each of these cities 
On May 18-20, 1914, all filed their certificates of organization and 
thereby became bodies corporate with the rights and powers enu- 
merated in section 4 of the Act Their organization was offiaally 
announced by the Secretary of the Treasury, pursuant to the second 
paragraph of section 19 of the Act, and on November 14, 1914, pur- 
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suant to section 4 of the Act, they were authorized by the Comptroller 
of the Currency to commence business 

They have been engaged in business for a little over a year Their 
statement for the week ending November 12, 1915, shows their capital, 
deposits, and total resources, as follows 


Federal Reserve Bank of — 

Capital 

D^osits 

Resources 

Boston 

$ 5,171,000 

$ 22,218,000 

! 

$ 28,615,000 

New York 

11,059,000 

181,710,000 

196,544,000 

Philadelphia 

5,273,000 

i9f933fOOO 

25,206,000 

Cleveland 

5,945,000 

18,556,000 

24,501,000 

Richmond 

3f352,ooo 

*13,160,000 

21,669,000 

Atlanta 

2,417,000 

*11,268,000 

16,629,000 

Chicago 

6,635,000 

49,993,000 

56,628,000 

St Louis 

2,778,000 

11,204,000 

13,982,000 

Mmneapohs 

2,495,000 

10,425,000 

12,920,000 

Kansas City 

3,027,000 

9,826,000 

14,080,000 

Dallas 

2,753»ooo 

*11,992,000 

18,671,000 

San Francisco , , , , 

3,941,000 

14,032,000 

17,973,000 

Total 

! 54,846,000 

374,317,000 

446,192,000 


* Includes Government deposit of $5*000,000 

All of them have issued Federal Reserve notes, of which at present 
time $160,000,000 in round figures are outstanding 

One has purchased a site for its bank building, and the others have 
leased quarters for long terms 

The question is, Has the Federal Reserve Board the power to 
ahohsh any of the existing Federal Reserve Districts established by 
the Organization Cbmmittee as hereinabove described^ 

As there can be only one Federal Reserve Bank in a district, a 
district can not be abolished without abolishing a bank Therefore, 
inseparably linked with the question first stated is the further ques- 
tion, Has the Federal Reserve Board the power to ahohsh a Federal 
Reserve Bank^ 

And since, concededly, the power to abolish a Federal Reserve 
District or a Federal Reserve Bank is not granted in express terms, 
the question finally becomes. Is it to be implied from other provisions 
of the Act that Congress intended to confer that power ^ 

The Counsel of the Board held not, in an opinion dated March i, 
1915 Subsequently, Mr Joseph P Cotton, of New York, was con- 
sulted, and he reached the opposite conclusion in an opinion dated 
November 19, 1915 
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The Federal Reserve Banks are not banks m the ordinary sense 
They are banks composed of banks They touch the business life of 
the Nation in its most sensitive spot Of all the processes of business, 
theirs IS perhaps the most delicate 

In determining whether Congress intended by implication to confer 
upon the Federal Reserve Board power to abolish one or more of 
these institutions, it is proper to consider that if the power exists at 
all It may be exercised not only now, but at any time in the future 
Certainly it was the expectation of Congress that the Federal Reserve 
Banks would extend their roots deep, that upon them as a foundation 
permanent banking arrangements better than any we have ever known 
would be constructed, and that they would become interwoven with 
the business fabric of the country 

If these expectations shall be realized, and m this discussion we 
must assume that they will be, the abolition of one or more of the 
Federal Reserve Districts, and consequently of one 01 more of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, whether for better or for worse, would pro- 
foundly affect the currents of trade and alter the whole face of busi- 
ness throughout vast sections of the country, to say nothing of the 
effect upon the investments of member banks and perhaps of the public 
in the capital stocks of reserve banks 

It must be acknowledged that the power to do such a thing is, to 
borrow a phrase of the Supreme Court, “a power of supreme delicacy 
and importance”, and I am of the opinion that the failure to confer 
such a power in express terms would be regarded by the courts as 
virtually conclusive that Congress did not intend it to be exercised 
except by itself 

A leading case in point is Interstate Commerce Commission v 
Railway Co (167 .U S, 479) There the question was whether the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, when it found a particular rate to 
be unreasonable, was given the power by the act to legulate commerce 
as originally enacted to prescribe what should be a reasonable rate for 
the future As in the present instance, the power in question was not 
expressly given, but the commission claimed that it had the power by 
necessary implication 

Briefly stated, its contention was, that it was expressly charged 
with the enforcement and execution of the provisions of the act, that 
amongst other provisions was section i which required all charges to 
be reasonable and just and prohibited every unjust and unreasonable 
charge, that in the nature of things it could not enforce this mandate 
of the law without a determination of what are reasonable and just 
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charges, and finally, since no other tribunal was created to make that 
determination, it must be implied that the commission was authorized 
to do so (167 U S, 500, 501) 

The court, overruling this contention, held that as the act did not 
expressly grant the power the commission did not possess it Speak- 
ing through Mr Justice Brewer, the court said 

'The question debated is whether it (Congress) vested in the com- 
mission the power and the duty to fix rates, and the fact that this is 
a debatable question, ^nd has been most strenuously and earnestly 
debated, is very persuasive that it did not The grant of such a power 
IS never to be implied^* (494) 

Again, it refers to— “the inference which irresistibly follows from 
the omission to grant m express terms to the commission this power 
of fixing rates” (506) 

And again — “The vice of this argument is that it is building up 
indirectly and by implication a power which is not in terms granted” 

(S09) 

Still again — “And if it (Congress) had intended to grant the power 
to establish rates, it would have said so in unmistakable terms” (509) 

Whilst this seems to me decisive of the matter, I will nevertheless 
examine the provision of the act which is put forward as a ground for 
implying that Congress intended to confer upon the Federal Reserve 
Board the power in question That provision, which is found m sec- 
tion 2 immediately following the grant of power to the Organization 
Committee to designate Federal Reserve cities and to establish Federal 
Reserve Districts, reads as follows 

“The determination of said organization committee shall not be 
subject to review except by the ^'ederal Reserve Board when organ- 
ized Provided, That the districts shall be apportioned with due regard 
to the convenience and customary course of business and shall not 
necessarily be coterminous with any State 01 States The districts 
thus created may be readjusted and new districts may from time to 
time be created by the Federal Reserve Board, not to exceed twelve 
in all ” 

The merely negative statement that the determination of the 
Organization Committee "'shall not be subject to review except by the 
Federal Reset ve Board when organized” clearly can not be enlarged 
into an affirmative grant of powei to the Board to review and set aside 
everything done by the Organization Committee The reasonable view 
IS that by that language Congress meant that the determination of the 
Organization Committee should not be subject to review at all, except 
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m so far as the subsequent provisions specifically authoiize a review 
by the Federal Reserve Board The only subsequent provision author- 
izing a review of the determination of the Organization Committee of 
the Federal Reserve Board is contained m the sentence — 

‘The districts thus created may be readjusted and new districts 
may from time to time be created by the Federal Reserve Board, not 
to exceed twelve m all ** 

But the power to readjust districts does not necessarily carry with 
It the power to abolish districts and banks On the contrary, it would 
be departing from the usual meaning of the language to give it that 
effect In the affairs of business especially the word “readjust’’ is 
associated with the idea of preservation rather than of destruction 
When it IS used in connection with any business or political entity we 
instinctively think not of the destruction of that entity but of its 
preservation in some other form When it is used in connection with 
a geographical area, such as a district, we instinctively think of 
changes in boundary lines, not of the blotting out of anything To 
illustrate, suppose the Constitution had provided that Congress should 
have power to readjust the States taken into the Union Would it be 
contended that this included power to abolish States ^ I can not think 
so Likewise here, in my opinion, the power to readjust districts 
refers to changes in boundary lines 

This conception of the power is exemplified in the changes hereto- 
fore made by the Federal Reserve Board in the boundaries of the dis- 
tricts as fixed by the Organization Committee To cite one instance, 
northern New Jersey was detached from the district of which Phila- 
delphia IS the center and annexed to the district of which New York 
IS the center 

But if what was meant by readjustment of districts were obscure 
instead of reasonably clear, there would still be no ground for imply- 
ing the power to abolish districts and consequently to abolish banks 
from a power to readjust districts and to add new districts 

A power not expressly conferred can arise as an incident to the 
exercise of some other power only because essential to the exercise of 
that power or because included therein as a lesser power of like nature 
or effect (The Floyd Acceptance, 7 Wall, 666, 680, Branch v 
Jessup, 106 U S , 468, 478 ) 

No one would say that the power to abolish is a lesser power than 
the power to readjust It only remains then to inquire whether the 
power to abolish districts and banks is essential to the exercise of the 
power to readjust districts In other words, would the power to read- 
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just districts, which is expressly conferred upon the Board, be nullified 
or rendered impotent if the power to abolish districts and hanks is 
withheld ? 

I have not heard that contention made and do not see how it could 
be made Obviously the power conferred can fall short of the power 
of abolition and still have a wide and useful field of operations From 
time to time much may be done to promote the convenience and effi- 
ciency of the system by readjusting the boundaries of districts, adding 
here and taking away there, without abolishing districts and without 
abolishing banks 

The only grounds upon which a power may be implied are thus 
lacking here Rather the specification of the power to readjust dis- 
tricts and of the power to increase the number of districts carries with 
it the implication that Congress did not intend to grant the greater 
power to abolish districts As the Supreme Court has said in similar 
circumstances 

If Congress had desired to grant such authority it would 
have been easy to have said so in express terms.” (Tillson v United 
States, 100 U S , 43, 46 ) 

Again it does not seem reasonable to suppose that Congress would 
have authorized the Organization Committee to establish these very 
elaborate banking units if another body to be organized only a few 
months later was to have the power not only to make readjustments 
among them but to abolish altogether a substantial number of them 

Finally, the power of readjusting districts and of creating new 
districts conferred by this provision upon the Federal Reserve Board 
is subject to two limitations only (i) There must be "due regard to 
the convenience and customary course of business,” and (2) the num- 
ber of districts can not exceed 12 (sec 2) If, therefore, the power 
to readjust districts includes the power to abolish districts, I see 
nothing to prevent the Board from abolishing districts and banks until 
the number is reduced not only to eight but to six, four, or even one, 
if in the judgment of the Board "due regard to the convenience and 
customary course of business” dictates that policy Assuredly Con- 
gress intended no such result 

But not only does this provision afford no sufficient basis for 
implying that Congress intended to grant the power in question , there 
IS another provision in the Act which shows affirmatively, I think, that 
it did not intend to grant that power 

Section 4 provides that — 

"Upon the filing of such certificate with the Comptroller of the 
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Currency as aforesaid, the said Federal Reserve Bank shall become a 
body corporate and as such, and m the name designated m such organ- 
ization certificate, shall have power 

“Second To have succession for a period of twenty years from its 
organisation unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress, or 
unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of the law*' 
Here is an assurance by Congress that a Federal Reserve Bank 
organized under the provisions of this Act shall have the right to 
exist for a period of 20 years, except in two specific contingencies, 
1 e, unless it shall forfeit the right by a violation of law, or unless 
Congress itself shall shorten the period 

The Federal Reserve Banks were organized, their capital sub- 
set ibed, and large obligations undertaken by them on the faith of that 
express assurance and m the expectation of enjoying that right 

Manifestly, to imply a power in the Federal Reserve Board to 
abohsh Federal Reserve Banks at will would directly conflict with the 
rights and powers expressly conferred upon those banks by this 
section 

A power thus expressly conferred can not be destroyed or seriously 
impaired by implying a conflicting power — at least not unless the 
grounds for the implication are irresistible, which, as we have seen, is 
not the case here (Texas & Pacific Ry Co v Abilene Cotton Oil 
Co, 204 U S, 426, 440, 441, 446, Wilder Mfg Co v Corn Products 
Co , 236 U S , 165, 174, 17s ) 

Finally, it remains to be observed that the reports of the committees 
which considered this Act and the debates attending its passage, while 
discussing fully many different powers conferred or proposed to be 
conferred upon the Federal Reserve Board, contain no mention of the 
power here m question This is very significant It shows, I think, 
an entire absence on the part of Congress of any thought of confer- 
ring such a power For, considering the far-reachmg consequence of 
the power, it is not easy to believe that if the granting of it had been 
under consideration at all, the fact would not have been mentioned by 
some one in the course of the thorough and exhaustive discussion 
which the subject underwent in Congress 
I sum up my conclusions as follows 

First, concededly the power to abohsh Federal Reserve Districts 
and Federal Reserve Banks is not conferred upon the Federal Reserve 
Boaid in express terms, second, it is a rule of statutory construction 
that the failure to grant in express terms a power of such great conse- 
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quence raises a convincing presumption that Congress did not intend 
to grant it, third, putting out of view that presumption, there is no 
provision in the Act from which an intention to confer this power can 
fairly be implied, but on the contrary there is a provision which shows 
affirmatively that Congress did not intend to confer it, fourth, the 
absence of any mention of such a power m the reports of committees 
and the debates dealing with the legislation shows that the thought of 
conferring it was not in the mind of Congress I am of the opinion, 
therefore, that the Board does not possess the power in question 

Very respectfully, 

T W Gregory, 

Attorney General 

The President, 

The White House 

APPENDIX t TO CHAPTER XXXIV 

Letter from Represen tatzve Glass to F A Delano, Member of 
THE Federal Reserve Board, on the Movement Within 
the Board to Reduce Number of Reserve Banks 

November 13, 1915 

Strictly confidential 
My dear Mr Delano 

On reaching my hotel tonight I find your confidential note, with 
enclosure of report of your committee, for which I thank you I had 
read in the Washington Star of yesterday a paiagraph to the effect 
that the Federal Reserve Board contemplated some such action as that 
proposed by your committee, but, being somewhat incredulous, I 
called Dr Willis over the 'phone last night to ascertain, if I properly 
might, whether the publication had a real basis in fact Being assured 
that it had, I today piepaied a statement for the newspapers in which 
I challenge the right of the Board to do what is suggested and com- 
ment on the reason assigned by the Star for the meditated proceeding 
However, aside from my utter distaste for newspaper disputation, I 
am otherwise dissuaded from public discussion of the matter just at 
this moment 

You have been so consistently courteous and cordial to me, my 
dear Mr Delano, and so considerate also, that it pains me to have to 
disagree radically with any view that you express concerning the 
administration of the Federal reserve system Yet, the very fact that 
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I have felt so strongly drawn to you and have been so confidently 
impressed by your earnest devotion to the work of the Reserve Board, 
prompts me to write very plainly with respect to the committee report 
which you have done me the kindness to transmit 

I was among the few members of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee who hoped that the Reserve Board Organization Committee 
would start the system with the minimum number of regional banks I 
was among the veiy few members of either branch of Congress who 
felt that there was much exaggeration of the real peril in Mr War- 
burg's ^'piping'* system which received such scant consideration, so 
what I say now may not be related to any preconceived prejudice 
against a reasonable concentration of reserves or liking for a laige 
number of reserve banks I simply question outright the power of 
the Federal Reserve Boaid to reduce the number of banks and, apart 
from every other consideration, I think such action would be a usurpa- 
tion of authority for which no defense can be found in the text of the 
act itself and I know it would be a perveision of the intent of those 
who drafted the bill and managed the legislation 

The currency bill, as originally drawn contained no reference to 
the question of abolishing reserve banks beyond that involved m the 
paragraph relating to the charter-life of a bank, which could be ter- 
minated only by act of Congress or by forfeiture for violation of law 
This was held by most of us to be sufficient But there were mem- 
bers of the Committee so bitterly opposed to the centralization of 
reserves and so fearful of control by a few banks, m subjection to 
^^special interests," that an amendment was made which piovided that 
**no federal reserve dtstuct shall be abolished nor the location of a 
federal reserve bank changed except upon the application of three- 
fourths of the member banks of such district** In vain some of us 
pointed out that this was in conflict with the "charter-life" provision 
of the bill those fearful of a system of few banks prevailed m the 
House Committee But the Senate Committee, noting the conflict, 
eliminated the amendment cited, and the House conferees on dis- 
agreeing votes, of which I Was one of two, concurred in the altera- 
tion, for the reason indicated Thus we gave the Federal Reserve 
Board authority to "create new districts,” distinctly modifying the 
term by immediately and clearly indicating that the modus was to be 
by multiplication, "not to exceed twelve in all " To "create" doesn't 
mean to "destroy” We distinctly did not give, even by implication, 
nor intend to give, the Board power to reduce the number of banks 
first created There is not, in my belief, a vestige of sanction in the 
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act for any different assumption Certainly there is no warrant of 
authority to “abolish'^ districts in the power conferred on the Board 
to ^'readjust’^ district lines Readjustment of lines cannot mean extinc- 
tion of districts, nor can the power to “review," upon appeal, the work 
of the Organization Committee in locating reserve banks be reasonably 
interpreted into authority to “abolish” banks No such interpretation 
of the phrase, standing alone, would be tenable read in connection 
with section 4, expressly reserving to Congress alone the right to dis- 
solve banks, such interpretation, as it seems to me, is impossible But 
this strained construction of the phrase, if ever admissible, could not 
be applied now without coming in plain and sharp conflict with the 
charter-life provision of the act or without involving the federal 
reserve system in disastrous litigation Such action to be regarded, 
in any sense, a “review” of the work of the Organization Committee 
as to chartering banks, should have been taken (i) before the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as required by the act itself, '^officially announced 
the establishment of a Federal Reserve Bank'* m a specified district 
and (2) before the bank proposed to be abolished had been, as provided 
by the law, "authorized by the Comptroller of the Currency to com- 
mence business under the provisions of this act^* 

But, as I have said, it was never intended that these terms should 
bear any such construction as that which I fear your Committee placed 
on them, albeit you do not explicitly say upon what sanction of law the 
Federal Reserve Board would rely for the extraordinary action pro- 
posed I am not a lawyer nor an adept m the interpretation of law, 
but I do know what the proponents of the federal reserve act and the 
managers of the legislation intended to write on the statute book 
Moreover, assuming that you have the power, I find myself unable 
to agree with your Committee’s argument for the proposed action, and 
I totally dissent from the printed reason ascribed to the Board for 
its contemplated abolition of certain reserve banks Congress did not 
act carelessly nor in ignorance in fixing the maximum number of 
reserve banks I am writing hastily at my hotel, where documents 
are not available, but in the archives of my committee-room is abund- 
ant evidence of the painstaking care with which expert compilation 
.were applied to this question, and not one of the existing reserve banks 
falls one dollar under the computation of probable resources made by 
our actuaries, so there has been no decentralization of reserves beyond 
that which Congress deliberately sanctioned Of course I do not 
know with what evidence your Committee can fortify its suggestion 
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that Congress did wrong m authorizing, and the Organization Com- 
mittee in establishing, twelve reserve banks , but I cannot imagine that 
it relates to lack of resources, because the chief officei of one of the 
reserve banks proposed to be abolished has recommended to the Board 
that It shall include in its suggestions to Congress an amendment to 
the federal reserve act authorizing a return to member banks of 95 
per cent of the normally available capital subscribed, thus radically 
reducing the capital resources of the banks Furthermore, it is m the 
powei* of the Board to make the resources of strong banks available to 
aid weaker banks in time of stress It is a complete, not a fragmentary 
system 

I cannot think, either, that your evidence relates to the reason given 
in the Washington Star for the abolition of certain banks, to the effect 
that “four of the banks lost money for the quarter ending September 
30 ” You know and I know that some of the administrators of fed- 
eral reserve banks have not tried to earn expenses Quite the con- 
trary, they have tried not to earn expenses, to my knowledge they 
have intrigued to this end And this to me is not astonishing, for a 
member of the Board and your Committee, our mutual friend Mr 
Warburg, has publicly proclaimed that he would have been “ashamed 
of these banks” had they earned their expenses While I do not agree 
with Mr Warburg as to the economics of this view, I am cheenully 
willing to concede that there was nothing sinister in his declaration , 
but there are those who will misunderstand his remark and ascribe 
It to a desire to wreck the federal reserve system and build upon its 
rums his eagerly desired bank of banks. And if the Federal Reserve 
Board, either through usurpation of power or exercise of authority 
which the federal reserve act may be thought to confer, should at this 
time try to abolish certain reserve banks because all the banks have 
not earned expenses, Mr Warburg’s avowed wish that they shall not 
be self-sustaining will be plausibly imputed to him and to the Board 
as undisguised hostility to a system and part of a scheme to discredit 
It And, unhappily, this belief would be accentuated by the incon- 
testable fact that the Board itself, under the persistent leadeiship of 
Mr Warburg, has failed to put into operation mandatory provisions 
of the federal reserve act which were intended to enable the federal 
reserve banks to earn expenses and which no member of the Board, 
I must assume, will deny would enable these banks to earn expenses 
It IS my deliberate judgment that the action proposed by yom Com- 
mittee, if taken at this time, would arouse a spirit of ferment and of 
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bitter resentment m the country, especially in the large sections 
affected, which would speedily be reflected in action by Congress 

I have frankly admonished Mr Warburg in the kindliest spirit of 
sincere friendship that his conception of the federal reserve system 
as a purely ''emergency” institution is wholly foreign to the view of 
the administration which recommended and the Congress that brought 
that system into being It was never intended by anybody who had 
any effective part m the inception and passage of this legislative act 
that these banks should be practically moribund for nine out of every 
ten years of their existence and only be put into action to “save a 
* situation” or to retrieve financial disaster 

If we want a system of that kind, we can retuin to the hybrid 
Vreeland-Aldrich scheme, which would enable us to abolish the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, as well as the federal reserve banks, and conduct 
the enterprise from a corner bureau in the Treasury building I have 
supposed that in the federal reserve act we had instituted a great and 
vital banking system, not merely to correct and cure periodical finan- 
cial ‘debauches, not simply indeed, to aid the banking community alone, 
but to give vision and scope and security to commerce and amplify the 
opportunities, as well as to increase the capabilities of our industrial 
life at home and among foreign nations I am not willing yet to 
think that I have misconceived the thing 

I have written ten times more than I purposed to say, Mr Delano, 
when I started to acknowledge the courtesy of your note , and, what is 
more, have written with my own hand, which is distinctly against my 
physician^s advice But I cannot conclude without taking the very 
great liberty to suggest that you should long and carefully consider 
the astounding intimation of your Committee that the federal reserve 
system, which at the very weakest period of its existence — ^in its in- 
fancy, so to speak — ^has withstood the shock and upheaval of the great- 
est war in the history of the earth, will, m its growth and strength, 
be gravely endangered when the readjustments of peace ensue To 
me this is startling I believe such a forecast of deficiency seriously 
made public by the Federal Reserve Board would alarm the country 
to the point of panic, and do it instantly. I believe it would put a 
check to enterprise and a rein upon endeavor that would result in 
immediate doubt and ultimate disaster I do not at all participate in 
your fears I think we have a good banking system, which will con- 
tinue to prove Itself in larger measure as those who administer it 
give it a fair chance and operate it with confidence I know you want 
to do this, and I could wish for you no greater distinction, nor for 
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our country any greater blessing, than would be involved in the actual 
achievement 

I hope to be able to have this letter typewritten before I leave for 
New York Monday morning and to subscribe myself, with cordial 
regards 

Faithfully yours. 

Carter Glass. 

Hon F A Delano, 

Federal Reserve Board, 

Washington, D C, 



CHAPTER XXXV 
THE GOLD SETTLEMENT FUND 
Two Kinds of Clearing 

As has been seen at another point, the Federal Reserve Act 
had made provision for two kinds of clearing operations, the 
one local or district, the other interdistnct or national Of the 
two, the national system of clearing was by far the easier to 
install This was for the reason that it was exclusively an 
intrasystem mechanism whose functions were directly con- 
cerned with the facilitation of system transactions, so that it 
did not interfere with the operations or profits of other banks 
True, as the federal reserve system itself developed, it might 
be expected that this inter-reserve bank system would prove 
of fundamental importance in* bringing about the success of 
the local or distnct clearing system which had been encouraged 
at federal reserve banks under direction of the board, but this 
was too remote a prospect to afford good ground for very 
determined opposition to the undertaking Moreover, it be- 
came very early apparent that if the federal reserve system 
itself was in fact to be a system, it must have some means of 
communication between its different elements Inter-reserve 
bank transactions were distinctly contemplated by the Federal 
Reserve Act, and it needed only a superfiaal study to see that 
unless the reserve banks were to resort to the somewhat ridicu- 
lous expedient of communicating through other banks, some 
practical means of intrasystem operations would have to be 
devised 
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Object of Reserve Act 

In framing the Federal Reserve Act it had not been deemed 
expedient to make an elaborate or detailed provision for the 
establishment of this intrasystem clearing, but it had been 
felt that enough would be done by bestowing broad powers 
and leaving them subsequently to be interpreted and applied 
Consequently, in the Federal Reserve Act as adopted there 
was found in Section 13 the grant of authority to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to act as a clearing house for the several 
reserve banks or to designate some reserve bank so to act 
The latter part of the provision had been retained as a kind 
of survival from an earlier plan which had been in contem- 
plation during the early days of organization of the system 
This plan had contemplated the establishment of one reserve 
bank or of a joint branch of all reserve banks at Washing- 
ton, in order ,that the Board might have the actual banking 
machinery under its immediate control < With the abandon- 
ment of this idea and with the decision to rely only upon the 
ordinary machinery of the reserve banks themselves and not 
necessarily to bring any one of them into close connection 
with the Board, the latter part of the provision became obsolete 
in effect, so that the only phase of it which remained practical 
was that which authonzed the Board to act as a clearing house 
for the several federal reserve banks 

Meaning of Clearing House 

Much now depended upon the meamng of tiie term ‘"clear- 
vng house” as thus employed The subject, as already seen, 
had been elaborately discussed by the Prelinunary Organization 
Committee which, after much debate, had accepted a plan for 
the creation of a gold settlement fund at Washington Work- 
ing upon the theory that in this connection at least a relatively 
narrow interpretation must be given to the term “clearing 
house,” since the other or broader functions exercised by 
clearing houses in general were practically all covered under 
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the Board’s general banking authonty In the view of the 
Preliminary Organization Committee, therefore, the power 
bestowed upon the Board, as already descnbed, was in essence 
a power to provide machinery for the actual process of clearing 
in the technical sense of the terra So strongly had the Pre- 
liminary Organization Committee been impressed with this 
view that its recommendations with reference to the apphca. 
tion of the power had related practically alone to the installa- 
tion of the clearing process It is worth while to note at this 
point the recommendations which had been made by the Pre- 
liminary Organization Committee and which were therefore 
before the Board at the time when the system was passing 
through its first period of organization The preliminary com- 
mittee in its report had furnished the following outline of pro- 
cedure which It strongly recommended ^ 

Proposed Plan 

To settle the balances between reserve banks, growing out of these 
various transactions, a clearing house is Suggested, as provided in the 
act, in the clause which specifies that “The Federal Reserve Board 
may at its discretion exeicise the functions of a clearing 
house for such Federal reserve banks, or may designate a Federal 
reserve bank to exercise such functions ” 

If one of the Federal reserve banks should be chosen as a clearing 
house, for convenience of location it might be the Chicago bank, but 
this function of clearing would be better assumed by the Federal 
Reserve Board For many reasons it would be well to establish the 
clearing house at the national capital Since each reserve bank will 
carry a sit^le account with every other reserve bank, subject to simul- 
taneous debit and credit, the bulk of the interchange of business will 
clear itself Balances will arise partly on account of the seasonal 
changes which will alter the debit and credit relationship between the 
districts, and partly on account of the fact that membership in the 
system will not be proportionately equal as between national and State 
banks in different regions 

The plan herewith proposed is based upon the reqmrement that each 
Federal reserve bank deposit with the Federal Reserve Board clearing 
house all of its gold beyond that which will be sufficient to take care 
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of local needs This gold deposit, earned on the books of each reserve 
bank in a separate item as a part of its reserve funds, can be used 
in either of two ways or in a combination of them to effect settlement 
which will be explained later Settlement need not be made between 
reseive banks oftener than weekly, since to require daily settlement 
might prevent the operation of the natural clearing effected by the 
interchange of ordinary business transactions Theiefore, at the close 
of business on each Thursday, each reserve bank should wiie the 
clearing house the amount of the balance and should state whether 
debit or credit relations exist between it and other reserve banks 
Allowing one day, Fiiday, for adjustment of any differences in the 
advices received, the clearing would be effected on Saturday How 
this shall be done depends upon a consideration of the following pos- 
sibilities * 

The gold deposited with the clearing house may be credited upon a 
simple set of books to each bank so depositing Clearing would then 
be effected by a charge and credit on the books, and advice would be 
made to the reserve banks This is the simple plan, but it has one 
apparent disadvantage m that the banks would have no tangible evi- 
dence of the ownership of the gold other than a book credit Con- 
sideration might, therefore, be, given a plan of issuing certificates in 
large denominations against the proposed gold deposits as clearing 
house currency certificates are now issued Upon the direction of the 
Federal Clearing House, the debtor reserve banks would mail these 
certificates to the creditor banks to pay balances These two plans 
might be combined so that, although the clearing of balances would 
be effected by book transfers of gold at the Federal Clearing House 
the debtor banks could anticipate this settlement by mailing certificates 
to creditor banks prior to the day of settlement* Both these plans, 
however, seem less effective and more cumbersome than the first plan 
Very little (if any) gold would ever need to be transferred between 
the reserve banks, and such operations would be limited to transactions 
between the banks and the clearing house The batiks, m turn, would 
be able to loan or borrow, buy or sell gold m dealing with each other, 
and the transactions would be arranged through book transfeis at 
Washington 

It is recommended that the official who may act for the Federal 
Reserve Board as supervisoi of the clearing functions of the system 
act also as the manager of the Federal Reserve Clearing House, and 
bear the same relation to the reserve banks that the manager of any 
clearing house does to the members of a city clearing house In 
addition to the supervision and control over the entire machinery of 
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domestic exchange, he should provide for its development along lines 
hereafter suggested 

Choice of Methods 

All that was necessary in this view of the functions of the 
Board was, first of all, to make a choice between the idea of 
designating a federal reserve bank to act as a clearing house, 
and that of installing some mechanism m the actual offices of 
the Board The whole question of interbank relationships had, 
as was seen in connection with district clearing, proved a 
stumbling block from the very initiation of the Board’s opera- 
tions This, It was true, had related to the district clearing, 
but the fact that the Board also regarded the national clearance 
as likely to give ground for trouble was seen in the circum- 
stance that It did not at once provide for the adoption of the 
comparatively simple machinery which the Preliminary Organ- 
ization Committee had recommended The question of taking 
some action, however, came up early in the year 19 ^ 5 » 
weeks passed and the organization of the several banks pro- 
ceeded so that they giew into real working concerns, the need 
of something of the kind became more and more evident The 
Board, however, deemed it expedient to refer the matter to the 
then conference of governors which took it under advisement 
The attitude of the conference of governors on the subject 
was unsatisfactory and in a veiled way was hostile to the whole 
proposal If It was to be adopted, they believed, it should be 
done through the designation of a federal reserve bank to do 
the work The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago presented 
itself as a candidate for such desig7i3-tion, and the first contest 
over the new national system of clearance turned around the 
question of this designation This, however, was settled after 
only a brief debate, by a determination on the part of the 
Board to take over the clearance function itself That decision 
having been made known to the governors of the banks, partly 
through letter and partly as a result of conferences conducted 
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at Washington and elsewhere with the aid of transit experts, the 
actual determination what to do practically passed out of their 
hands, the only field of effort remaining to them being that of* 
determining details of technique of operation at the several 
banks This proved the basis of more or less debate among 
themselves and eventually resulted m a recommendation to the 
Board with reference to the details of the undertaking 

Absence of Governors’ Recommendations 

The recommendation, however, contained nothing of a 
practical nature applicable to the conduct of the Board’s own 
management of the clearing fund, save the suggestion that 
this fund be limited to $1,000,000 gold deposit to be made by 
each of the reserve banks as an initial fund The governors 
had been troubled about the question whether the money 
in the gold settlement fund could be counted as reserves or 
whether it would constitute a deduction from their actual gold 
stock This matter was referred to the Board’s counsel who 
rendered a decision to the effect that the gold actually in the 
settlement fund could undoubtedly be regarded as constituting 
a part of the reserve funds of each federal reserve bank, and 
accordingly the principal basis of opposition to the establish- 
ment of a substantial clearance fund was eliminated The 
governors, however, succeeded in holding down the initial 
deposit to $1,000,000 for each bank Inasmuch as nothmg 
had come from the governors with reference to the technique 
of the office management of the fund at Washington, it was 
decided by the Board to place in the hands of the Board’s 
Secretary the question of arranging the installation The 
Secretary of the Board accordingly obtained the assistance of 
Mr O H Wolfe, who had been a member of the Preliminary 
Orgamzation Committee, and the outlines of a set of clearing 
books for the use of the gold settlement fund were provided by 
Mr Wolfe and eventually approved by the Board The gold 
settlement plan itself as thus provided for became the subject 
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of a regulation by the Board which was issued to the public 
about May 8, 1915 This constituted the definite foundation 
upon which the clearing operation was ordered to become oper- 
ative on July I, 1915 The order was as follows 

The Board herewith encloses a regulation concerning the opera- 
tion of the gold settlement fund, and also instructions containing a 
list of dates on which the various steps are to be taken leading tip 
to the establishment and the beginning of the operations of this fund 

The question of transfers between federal reserve banks has been 
fully discussed with a committee of governors on ‘‘clearings*' and the 
report of that committee, dated May 6, 1915, is hereto appended The 
Board is in accord with the principles and recommendations con- 
tained in this report and suggests that each bank proceed promptly 
to prepare the necessary schedules and whatever instructions may be 
thought appropriate for its own member banks 

Forms to be used for the transfers are in course of preparation 
by the above-named committee and will be transmitted to you in due 
course 

Inclosed, herewith, is a revised time schedule regulating the time 
allowance to be applied m crediting or debiting accounts in connec- 
tion with transfers between member banks 

The documents referred to in the letter follow — 

Instructions to Federal Reserve Banks relative to the establish- 
ment of the gold settlement fund 

(1) At the close of business Wednesday, May 19, 1915^ each 
Federal Reserve Bank will telegraph to the Federal Reserve Board 
‘the amounts m even thousands due to each other Federal Reserve 
Bank as of that date 

(2) Thursday, May 20, settling agent will telegraph to each bank 
the amounts of credits to its settlement account, giving the name of 
each bank from which such credits were received, also net debit or 
credit balance m settlement A confirmation will be sent by mail 

(3) Each bank will be expected to forward to the nearest sub^ 
treasury not later than Monday, May 24, I9IS> m gold, gold certifi- 
cates, or gold order certificates properly indorsed, at least $1,000,000, 
and m addition an amount equal to its net debit balance as telegraphed 
by the settling agent Transfers of gold or gold certificates should 
be credited to the account of “Gold bullion and U S com" and “tJ S 
gold certificates," and charged to the item, “Gold settlement fund" 
on the books of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
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(4) As soon as all transfers have been effected each Federal 
Reserve Bank will be advised by telegraph, at which time the transfer 
entries should be made on the books of the bank Each Federal 
Reserve Bank will then debit the due to Federal Reserve Banks’ ac- 
counts and credit the settlement fund, and will ciedit the due from 
Federal Reserve Banks' accounts and charge the settlement fund 

(5) The second settlement will be made on May 27 and figures 
telegraphed as at close of business on May 26, and at weekly intervals 
thereafter 

Actual Installation 

The actual announcement that the installation of the 
national clearing system had been determined upon aroused 
more or less ineffective criticism and complaint on the part of 
clearing house and banking experts throughout the country, 
who had paid comparatively little attention to the plans while 
they were in progress Meetings which were then in progress 
m Washington brought together a considerable number of 
financial and banking experts,, and, although these sessions 
had nothing to do with the federal reserve system, they formed 
the occasion of more or less discussion of federal reserve mat- 
ters Among these the new clearance system assumed a promi- 
nent place, and it was the expressed opinion of various bankers 
who were then present that the plan would be found unwork- 
able within a period of not to exceed sixty days. This view* 
was freely expressed and appeared to be the prevailing idea 
in clearing house circles, although no formal protest or show 
of opposition was made to the plan The prediction that it 
must necessarily fail seemed to be founded upon the thought 
that the flow of funds from one part of the country to another 
was so highly seasonal that the gold deposit of $1,000,000 
for each bank would not suffice to effect the settlement— that 
is to say, that any of the banks might easily become far more 
deeply indebted to one or more of the others than would be 
possible to adjust through transfers based upon the compara- 
tively small fund in the hands of the Board A few critics 
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who went further than this took the view that certain parts 
of the country were continuously and permanently indebted 
to other parts — ^that is to say, that there was a steady flow of 
current funds from some parts of the country to financial cen- 
ters Inasmuch as these financial centers, it was supposed, 
did not coincide with the locations of federal reserve banks or 
with that of the Board, it was assumed that the currents of 
clearance would not move in such a way as to offset one another, 
so that it would speedily appear that the Board^s settlement 
fund would be swallowed up in the process of adjustment 

Defect m Criticisms 

There was an element of truth in these criticisms, but they 
fundamentally ignored the fact that whatever might be the 
permanent indebtedness of one part of the country to another, 
the current indebtedness necessarily settled itself currently, 
and that unless it was to be assumed that movements of money 
resulted in piling up or accumulating quantities of cash at cer- 
tain points, there must necessarily be a credit settlement on the 
books of the banks, so that as a result a natural process of 
clearing would take care of the bulk of the payments if given 
an oppoitumty to do so On the other hand, it was ignored 
by critics that even* if the fund in the hands of the Board 
should prove insufficient, there was nothing to prevent settle- 
ment by the process of rediscounting between federal reserve 
banks or by that of increasing the balances in the gold settle- 
ment fund Both these methods of settling came within a 
very few months to be largely employed , and after the United 
States became a belligerent m the European war, with the 
result that fiscal transactions between banks grew very heavy, 
the theory upon which the settlement fund was based was 
amply and repeatedly vindicated At the time of its initiation 
the weight of current banking opinion was unmistakably 
against .it, and even some of those who had devoted special 
attention to the study of clearance and credit took the view 
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that It would be either a failure, or, if a success, would prove 
to be so because of the fact that but little strain was brought 
to bear upon it — ^that the operations of federal reserve banks 
were so inconspicuous and unimportant as to cause but little 
draft upon the mechanism of the clearance system 

One of the points at which the efforts of sundry governors 
has succeeding in restricting the operation of the gold settle- 
ment fund, was found in a limitation of the clearance to once a 
week Recommendations made by the conference had been 
based upon the view that transactions at reserve banks would 
always be so small that daily clearance would be unnecessary, 
while it had also been thought that the daily clearance would 
in some unexplained way interfere with the offsetting of items 
on the books of the several reserve banks Consequently, the 
new system had been placed on a weekly basis from the outset, 
while it had been agreed to clear only one side of the indebted- 
ness at reserve banks — the item “Due to” being selected as the 
basis of settlement With these restrictions the new plan went 
into operation on July 1, 1915 On Wednesday evening of 
each week, each federal reserve bank telegraphed the Board 
at Washington the amount of the items due to other federal 
reserve banks appearing on its books This item was tele- 
graphed in round numbers only (multiples of $10,000) and 
after the twelve telegrams had been assembled in the office of 
the Board on Thursday morning, the net amount payable by 
any federal reserve bank was ascertained through a process of 
combming its claims against others with their claims against 
it Ownership in the gold fund under the Board’s control was 
altered accordingly, and statements were thereupon returned 
to each federal reserve bank showing the net change in its 
ownership of gold in Washington and the process by which 
this net change had been effected Thus, for example, if the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta was found indebted to six 
federal reserve banks, while at the same time a creditor of five 
others, the two sides, however, happening to be just sufficient 
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to offset each other, the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
would be informed that there had been no change m its net 
ownership of gold but that in the process of clearing it had 
settled with the other eleven banks in amounts which were set 
forth m the statement 

Working of Fund 

The working of the fund m these respects was more clearly 
set forth by the Board about a month after the system had 
been fully installed, as follows 

Deposits in the gold-settlement fund have now reached the sum ot 
$30,540,000 This IS held in gold certificates issued by the Treasurer 
of the United States m denominations of $10,000, payable to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and perforated with the words “Payable only to the 
Treasurer of the United States or a Federal reserve bank * These 
certificates are kept in a safe with two combinations, which safe is 
placed in one of the larger vaults of the Treasury Department, access 
to which can only be had by two officers of the Board acting together 

In this issue of the Bulletin is given a summary of the transactions 
through the fund from May 19 to June 24, inclusive A total of 
$18,450,000 had been deposited up to the time of the second settlement, 
made on the morning of May 27 As a result of this settlement the 
balances of several Federal reserve banks fell below the required 
amount of $1,000,000 each, and additional gold deposits were made to 
the amount of $4,400,000, increasing the gold in the fund to $22,850,000 
After the settlements of June 10 and 17 additional gold deposits were 
required, and the amount of gold held in the fund has thus be^n 
increased to $30,540,000, at which figure it stood at close of business 
June 24 

On Wednesday evening each Federal reserve bank telegraphs to 
the Federal Reserve Board the amount due from it to each other Fed- 
eral reserve bank These telegrams are all in the hands of the Boaid 
early Thursday morning, and the figures given are then assembled on 
a sheet known as “the checkerboard,” which has the names of the 
Federal reserve banks at the head of 12 columns and also at the left- 
hand margin From the telegram of each bank the amounts which it 
reports due to other Federal reserve banks are listed in the proper 
columns under the names of the other banks, the total being entered 
at the right margin, and each horizontal column thus shows amounts 
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and total which the Federal reserve bank owes to all the other reserve 
banks When the figures from the 12 telegrams have been enteied 
the vertical columns show the amounts and total due from othei Fed- 
eral reserve banks to the reserve bank named at the head of each 
column Each bank is then charged with the amount due to other 
Fedeial reserve banks and credited with the amounts due to it from 
them, the net amount to its debit or credit being carried to its account 
on the books of the gold-settlement fund A telegram is sent to each 
bank giving the amounts which other Federal reserve banks report 
due It, and the net amount by which it is debtor or ci editor at the 
clearing Upon receipt of this telegram it charges the accounts of 
other Federal reserve banks for the amounts it has reported due to 
them, and credits then accounts with the amounts which they have 
reported due to it, the obligations in each case having been extin- 
guished by the operation of settling and the transfer of title to gold 
held in the gold-settlement fund 

In response to a request from a Federal reserve bank, the Federal 
Reserve Board has agreed to pay to the Treasuier of the United 
States from the gold-settlement fund sums in multiples of $10,000 for 
the credit of any reserve bank’s gold redemption fund with the Treas- 
urer’ of the United States 

This information has been transmitted to the other ii banks No 
request from a Federal reserve bank for the transfer of funds other 
than the weekly settlement had before been received 

Successful Operation 

Contrary to what had been expected by some, the working 
of the gold settlement fund was a success from the beginning 
and practically none of the difficulties that had been predicted 
made themselves apparent The system was recognized from 
a date soon after its inception as of the utmost utility in bring- 
ing about a balancing of the accounts of the reserve banks, 
and even those governors who had been lukewarm or hostile 
in the beginning soon changed their minds There was noth- 
ing in the gold settlement fund which could have been re- 
garded as in any way interfering with member bank opera- 
tions, since nothing in the way of a national clearing house 
system had ever been developed Lacking such a national 
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clearing system, the idea of competition with any existing 
institution was of course impossible and there was no reason 
to fear loss of profit On the contrary, since the public had 
no direct access to the use of the gold settlement fund, it 
afforded a certain possibility of profit to banks which were 
engaged in making sales of domestic exchange Critics who 
had, as already seen, foreshadowed the breakdown of the 
system due to exhaustion of the gold contained in it, had only 
this element of support for their views — ^that the transactions 
through the fund speedily became so large that it was neces- 
sary to draw upon the various banks for a material addition 
of the gold deposit which they carried with the fund Had 
this not been done weekly, indebtedness would often have been 
sufficient to wipe out the balance, creating a large deficit 
against a given bank This merely meant that the scale on 
which the fund had been opened was far from being suffi- 
ciently adequate and that to swing the business relationship 
between dififerent parts of the country a very much larger 
permanent stock of gold m the fund was required Additions 
to the gold fund were thus early necessitated, and as time went 
on, the motives of convenience and ease of protecting the specie 
supply led reserve banks, which otherwise would not have car- 
ried more than a moderate balance in the fund, to turn over 
to It a large share of their working specie In little more than 
a "ycS'r s^fter its inception, the gold fund was a pronounced 
success It was well that such proved to be the case, for wifii- 
out it the immense transactions o*f the war could not have been 
conducted save at the hazard of great disturbance to the busi- 
ness and financial structure of "the country, and to the main- 
tenance of stable relations between different sections of it 
So efficient did the fund itself become after the opening of the 
war, that the frequency of clearance was by the middle of 
1918 advanced to the daily basis Of the service thus rendered 
by the gold fund, however, more will be said at a later point 
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This clidpter has dealt only with matters relating to its organi- 
zation 

i 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXXV 

The goveinors, however, added to the par clearance system a 
plan for collection which, like the earlier cleaiance plan, gradually 
became obsolete The original collection plan was as follows 

Report of the Committef of Governors on Collection Methods 

Washington, D C, May 6, 1915 

To the Federal Reserve Board 

» The committee of governors, appointed to consider collection mat- 
ters, believes that, in the interest of sound banking practice, transfers 
of funds by member banks through the Federal Reserve Banks should 
be encouraged, and that it will both induce and facilitate such trans- 
fers if standard forms be prepared by all the Federal Reserve Banks 
and distributed among their members for general use They recom- 
mend that such forms be prepared, and, if desired, suggestions for 
these forms will be submitted by the committee 

The committee on clearing further recommends that no stated 
charge be fixed for mterdistnct mail transfers to be made by Federal 
Reserve Banks for their members, but that, inasmuch as conditions 
vary greatly m the several districts, and will fluctuate with the seasons, 
each Federal Reserve Bank be allowed to arrange its own schedule of 
charges to be based upon the cost of the service rendered, and adequate 
to protect it in its dealings with its members The cost of such trans- 
fers should not exceed the expense of shipping currency to the nearest 
subtreasury city 

It further recommends that a protective charge is advisable upon^ll 
telegraphic transfers for members, and that such charge, when made, 
shall include cost of telegraphing and the interest on the sum trans- 
ferred at a minimum rate of 2 per cent, for the time required by a 
Reserve Bank to make the transfer by mail m accordance with the 
schedule hereto annexed 

Whenever a charge for mail transfers is imposed, the protective 
charge for telegraphic transfer shall be in addition thereto 

(Signed) J B McDougal, 

' Chairman. 
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Average Time (in Days) to Destination Between Federal 
Reserve Banks 



Boston 

1 

iz; 

1 

1 

Cleveland 

Richmond 

1 

Chicago 

St Louis 

Minneapolis 

Kansas City 
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San Francisco 
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2 

2 

3 
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3 
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3 
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6 
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6 
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2 

2 

2 

3 

6 
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*2 
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2 

2 

2 

5 
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*2 

*2 
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2 

4 
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*2 

*2 
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2 

2 

2 
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I 

2 

4 
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*2 

*2 

2 

2 

2 
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2 

3 

4 

Kansas City 

*3 

*2 

*2 

2 

2 

2 

*i 

*I 

2 


2 

4 

Dallas 

*3 

*3 

*3 

3 

3 

2 

*2 

*2 

3 

*2 

1 

4 

San Franasco 

6 

*6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

^4 

*4 

4 

4 

4 



* Indicates that items on the point at the top of the column may, at the option of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, be taken for immediate credit at par or at the market rate of 
exchange 











CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE POLITICIANS AND THE RESERVE SYSTEM 
Relation to “Politics” 

From the very first, the federal reserve system found itself 
obliged to confront certain political questions which had a 
broader character than any that depended merely upon appoint- 
ments In order to understand why this should have been 
true, it IS necessary to go back to the peculiar position in which 
the Treasury had been placed as a result of the methods of 
distributing public deposits that grew up after the act of 1900 
As has been shown at an earlier point, the Treasury had become 
practically a source of special favors to banks as represented 
by the long hst of pet banks, while it had also come to be 
looked upon by the farming community as an ever-present 
help in time of trouble, to be approached without reserve when- 
ever local banking institutions were either unable or unwilling 
to finance agricultural needs Obviously, the federal reserve 
system should have ended all of this political favoritism and 
special aid It had the machinery to meet all necessary require- 
ments, and the smooth and steady working of that machinery 
should have done away with the possible demands that might 
come from special classes in the community whether through 
congressmen or through the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
otherwise This, however, was not to be the case, and the early 
organization history of the system was so shaped as to set 
unfavorable precedents which have continued from that day to 
this to give trouble 
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Bad Precedent in Aldnch-Vreeland Act 

The Aldnch-Vreeland Law had set a bad precedait because 
of the large participation which it granted to the government 
in the making of currency advances against bonds and com- 
mercial paper The act was so constructed as to make it seem 
that the "money-issuing power” of the government had only 
to be invoked in order to afford “relief” for a bad situation, 
or a condition in which overextension had occurred at the 
banks This psychological aspect of the law was not to be 
ignored, for it tended to create a bad basis for the transfer of 
“emergency issues” from the Treasury to a purely banking 
organization And yet, owing to the delay in establishing the 
federal reserve system, it had been necessary at the very 
beginning to extend the life of the Aldnch-Vreeland Law ana 
to make it even more inclusive and effective than it had pre- 
viously been The working of the law itself furmshed a bad 
example, because it created the impression among politicians 
that they had a reserve power which could be called into play 
to obviate the effects of bad banking on the part of the financial 
community, while it stimulated the producers all over the coun- 
try in the thought that, instead of bringing the force of their 
opinion to bear upon bankers, they might as well direct the 
influence they thus exerted toward the government, treating it 
as the rectifier of all evils and the supplier of all shortages that 
might come to exist in consequence of defective management 
of business Thus severe criticism must undoubtedly be 
directed toward, and strong regret expressed with regard to, 
the policy which had rendered it necessary constantly to employ 
a quasi-govemmental means of assistance and which had thus 
established in a certain sense the practice of relying upon the 
Treasury for assistance 

Distribution of Deposits 

Much more injurious, however, than “emergency relief” 
was the effect of the practice of regularly distributing deposits 
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which had grown up m former years Pohticians had become 
habituated to the practice of asking the Treasury Department 
to help out local communities by shifting to them the funds 
which had accumulated in other parts of the country, and to 
do this without cost or expense to borrowers in the hard- 
pressed regions Administration after administration had 
accustomed itself to this paternalistic view of the Treasury 
Department, and had come to regard it as almost a govern- 
mental fimction to provide for crop-moving, or to strengthen 
the banks against danger of possible failure, or otherwise to 
relie-ve emergencies by merely shunting government deposits 
hither or thither as the case might be The practice of still 
earlier years m paying the express charges upon money ship- 
ments in order to get silver dollars “out into circulation” 
helped in its way to establish a false attitude on the part of 
the community All these questions the federal reserve sys- 
tem was obliged from the beginning to face, and it soon found 
itself compelled to answer the question whether it would be 
able to do all of these things and, still more important, whether 
it ought to do them Should it answer in the negative, it would 
stand self-condemned m the eyes of the elements m Congress 
which had become accustomed to make demands of this sort 
on the Treasury and to have them satisfied 

An Early Test 

The system, indeed, was not long in finding itself subjected 
to a strenuous test on this score One of the unfortunate 
effects of the war on the United States was seen in the sus- 
pension of exports of cotton and the consequent depression of 
prices which ensued This depression undoubtedly caused 
utmost hardship among cotton-growers and affected the whole 
of the southern producing region most unfavorably There 
was every reason for extending any help that could be sup- 
plied, and in the absence of complete organization of the 
federal reserve banks, the Federal Reserve Board undertook to 
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render such aid as it could by the organization of the so-called 
cotton loan fund to which reference has been made at an earlier 
point The depression in cotton in its more acute phases soon 
passed away, but not until southern politicians, dissatisfied 
with the prospective working of the cotton loan fund, had pre- 
sented themselves at the offices of the Board with an urgent 
demand that it should take measures designed to maintain or 
advance the price of cotton Just how this was to be done, 
there was no unanimity of opinion, and suggestions varied 
from the purchase of an enormous amount of cotton futures, 
to the making of direct loans to farmers on cotton in the field 
or in the warehouse The Board at the time had not even the 
money to pay its own expenses, much less to engage in the 
purchase of cotton futures, even had it had any shadow of legal 
authority for so doing, which, of course, was far from being 
the case But, in this first clash with the agricultural element 
in Congress, it became clear that the intention of that element 
Was consciously directed to the obtaining of all forms of 
assistance or subsidy of a financial sort that had been habitually 
obtained under the old Treasury system Public attention was 
at the time focused upon the war and the conditions growing 
out of it This naturally prevented the sharpness of the con- 
troversy from becoming known to the nation at large, so that 
it failed to attract any attention at the time, but the elements 
of future trouble were plainly present 

Secretary McAdoo’s Farm Policy 

The Secretary of the Treasury, like the Board itself, had 
felt the pressure of these demands, and thought it politically 
necessary to satisfy them He was saved from the necessity 
of doing an5rthing of the sort during the autumn of 1914, 
because the cotton loan fund (although never used) served as 
a means of bridging over the political exigenaes of the situa- 
tion, while conditions themselves soon became so much better 
that there was never any real need for advances beyond what 
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banks, with the aid of the revised Aldrich- Vreeland law, were 
able to give As the year 1915 advanced, however, all the old 
pressure began to renew itself, and in the summer of that year 
the Secretary of the Treasury began to insist upon special 
lates designed in aid of agnculture The Board yielded to 
these demands but the details of what was then done relate 
rather to operation than to organization, and they must there- 
fore be deferred At this point it is intended only to set in as 
clear a light as possible the development of relations between 
the organization of the reserve system and the Treasury 
Department It is enough, therefore, to say here that the 
Department was not satisfied with the measures taken by the 
Board for the relief of the farmer, and that the Secretary of 
the Treasury speedily announced his intention of making 
special deposits of public funds to be used in crop-moving^ 
At this time every federal reserve bank had a large body of 
unused funds and was rather morbidly anxious to get busi- 
ness enough to pay expenses and a mimmum dividend The 
banks were amply able to extend all loans that were needed for 
crop-moving or any other purpose Had the Secretary of the 
Treasury made his deposits direct in member banks in the 
agricultural districts, he would to all intents and purposes have 
declared his belief that the federal reserve system was incapable 
of performing a particular kind of work for which it had been 
especially incorporated To this extreme step he was not able 
to gam his own consent, but eventually compromised with him- 
self by placing the funds of the government m the reserve 
banks in the districts which it was sought to relieve This, of 
course, was a wholly futile and unnecessary step, since, as 
already stated, the reserve banks were already overburdened 
with funds that could not in existing circumstances be used 
The agricultural deposit pohcy of the Treasury was thus little 
more than a fine gesture It involved nothing, and resulted in 


econonuc fa^ m the situation were fully explained to the Tieuurv in > 
memoranduin prepared by Mr Harding (See Appei^ to ^i^ptS.) ' 
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no advances But the evil involved in it remained, for it 
recognized the whole political basis of deposit distribution and 
it also accepted the view that the farmer was m effect a pen- 
sioner upon the public bounty 

Other Relations with Treasury 

The problem of relationship with the politicians had thus 
at the start centered itself upon relations with the Treasury 
and the head of that organization In manifold ways, none 
of them as important as that relating to the distribution of 
public deposits, the question of political pressure upon the 
Board and the system soon became acute As has been seen 
at another point, the Board had resisted such pressure in con- 
nection with appointments, and, while it had yielded with 
respect to the deposits, it had done so as a result of sheer neces- 
sity and inability to help itself Early, however, in the process 
of organizing the system, a good many questions sprang up • 
which were later to have a most significant bearing upon the 
management of the reserve organization Perhaps the most 
outstanding of these, next after the deposit problem, was that 
of relations with the Comptroller of the Currency 

Reference has elsewhere been made to the fact that, while 
the Federal Reserve Act was in its later stages m Congress, 

It had been revised with a view to conserving as much inde- 
pendent power to the Comptroller of the Currency as possible, 
and that at the time it had been thought best to yield to these 
unwise changes in order to avoid incurnng the opposition of 
Secretary McAdoo The bad effect of them, however, became 
apparent soon after the task of organization had been fairly 
undertaken Not only did the Comptroller of the Cutrency 
retain to himself full power of bank examination, as under the 
law he was undoubtedly entitled to do, but he absolutely 
declined to share with the Board or with the reserve banks 
the results of these bank examinations This was on the 
ground that the reports were confidential and could not be 
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divulged, a statement whose absurdity was apparent from a 
reading of the Federal Reserve Act, which had given to the 
Board and to the reserve banks exactly the same power to 
examine their members (who at the time were all national 
institutions) The absurdity of the situation was thrown into 
even higher relief by the fact, that within two years the Comp- 
troller was himself to cede his former position almost entirely, 
it having m the meantime become untenable This, however, 
did not alter the fact that m the early months of its organiza- 
tion the Board was obliged to admit that a function which 
properly belonged to it and must necessarily be exercised with 
its full knowledge and co-operation if success was to be had, 
had been kept in the hands of a politically appointed official 
who was apparently largely out of sympathy with the working 
of the reserve system 

This, moreover, was only the first of the difficulties encount- 
• ered in the relationships with the Comptroller of the Currency 
He early took the view that all notes must be issued by and 
through him solely, and, owing to the system of oversight 
which he instituted, lengthy delays and postponements became 
the regular attendant of note issue The reserve banks com- 
plained and continued their complaints until the exigencies of 
war practically cranpelled a relaxation of the hampering regu- 
lations which had been thrown around the note issue function 
These complaints came promptly and forcibly to the Board, 
but found that body powerless to relieve the situation. Other 
methods of regular interference with the operations of the 
reserve organization were probably less important than either 
of those which have just been detailed at length, but the sum 
total of annoyances of this sort served as a considerable handi- 
cap to progress 

j t 

Hostility of Treasury Organisation . 

The fear and dishke shown toward the reserve system 
by higher officers soon spread all through the Treasury organi- 
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zation The Treasurer of the United States and his staff had, 
from the first, been fearful of the results of the provision 
whereby government deposits were to be transferred to reserve 
banks, since they naturally regarded that as foreshadowing the 
end of the sub-Treasury system with its many valuable sine- 
cures From the start, therefore, more or less difficulty was 
constantly encountered in relations with the Treasurer, and 
his office, and these became more or less acute when the time 
came for the organization of the gold settlement fund, an 
operation which necessarily required some assistance from the 
faahties afforded by the Department itself The Treasurer 
of the United States has usually been an active politician, placed 
in office as the recognition of conspicuous position in or serv- 
ices to the party At the time of the organization of the Board, 
he was an outstanding figure in the politics of a western state, 
and before long became the mouthpiece of discontented agri- 
cultural interests who sought to impose their will upon the 
reserve system m order to secure a modification of its regula- 
tions relating to the discounting of certain types of agricultural 
paper This controversy eventually became pubhc, and its 
effects were such as to add to the general friction and political 
pressure from which the early organization suffered 

Presidential Relationship 

No general view of the organization of the federal reserve 
system would be accurate unless it took account of the attitude 
adopted by the President toward the great system which had 
been built up under his leading In this branch of the system’s 
relationships, as in others, it was true that the precedents estab- 
lished during 1914 were highly influential and that what was 
then determined with regard to the attitude of the Chief 
Executive toward the federal reserve system was likely to 
continue to hold good President Wilson from the beginning 
adopted an attitude of total aloofness. Although from the 
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very outset, there were questions before the federal reserve 
system which deeply affected the welfare of the administration, 
or of any administration that might be in office, as well as the 
future of the nation, and although the issues relating to bank- 
ing and currency were of an urgency never before equaled, it 
early proved that the White House did not care to entertain 
any close relationship with the Federal Reserve Board or its 
members The barriers of official reserve and red tape were 
strongly established against the Board, and it was placed in the 
same hierarchical position which had long before been assigned 
to other administrative boards Nor was this, as many have 
supposed, merely an outgrowth of the President’s own 
temperament To one who raised the question with him why 
he had not permitted a larger degree of access on the part of 
the Board, he responded that it was his theory of the work 
of such an organization that, after being appointed under the 
terms of a specific statute, it should proceed to administer that 
statute without interference from, or consultation with, the 
Executive save on exceptional occasions Unquestionably, this 
was a wholly defensible attitude and one which it would be 
hard to criticize, provided of course that no suggestions, in- 
timations, or opinions were to be indirectly conveyed to the 
Board regarding probable presidential views 

White House Influence 

These, however, seemed to come through the head of the 
Treasury Could the Board question that they came by, and 
with the distinct knowledge or request of, the President him- 
self? To do so would, of course, have been to imply bad faith 
on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury, or at all events the 
assumption of an authority which was not warranted by the 
circumstances of the case It was therefore necessary to accept 
the Secretary of the Treasury as acting in place, or by author- 
ity, of the President himself, and in this way a very different 
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relationship between the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Board than had been expected was built up, while communica- 
tion with the President became unusual and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances impossible How differently this relationship 
might have been managed was often apparent at times when 
the duties of the Secretary of the Treasury took him away 
from the aty, and when therefore communication was occa- 
sionally had direct with the White House On such occasions, 
the Board found the President straightforward and decisive in 
his views and disposed to discuss pending questions in a 
businesslike and simple manner A notable example of the 
kind was afforded by the necessity of adopting a policy with 
respect to the discounting of British Treasury notes, a matter 
to be discussed more fully in a later chapter But there were 
other instances of less importance The Board, the banks of 
the country, and the nation as a whole suffered from the lack 
of direct communication with the White House and through 
the interposition of Treasury intermediation The evils of 
the case were to grow worse after the close of the Wilson 
administration, thus demonstrating that the harm of the situa- 
tion lay in the plan of relationship itself and did’ not depend 
upon the special traits of individuals, whether in the White 
House or m the Treasury or in the Board itself How to 
develop a satisfactory relationship between the banking system, 
the Treasury, and the head of the Administration, which 
should give due weight to all proper considerations of pubhc 
policy in connection with banking, yet should avoid the evils 
of political influence, remains an unsettled problem which must 
soon be dealt with 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXXVI 

Memorandum Prepared by a Member, August, 191S 

In view of the apprehension manifested by some of the southern 
farmers and business men regarding the nlaiketing of the cotton crop 
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now appiOLithiii" niatuiiU, it well to make comparison between the 
conclitiors afiectnig the cotton nu*ket that pi e\ ailed last Aiij;tis>t and 
those existinij^ at the picsent lime E'er the sake of gicalc’ tleainess 
Ihia compaii-son will be made in paiallel coluinns 


AuCfisi T914 

The shock resulting trom the sucl- 
(Kn (uitbiLjk (if war bavc(*n Great 
Hnidin Russia, Fiance Serbia and 
Japan tai inic Mde rUicl Guniaiiy 
and Aiisina-lluiigar} on the other, 
cuated a tinanc’al cnsis tliioiighout 
the world and p*x ahztd ocean 
irapsporiaLion at a liim whin giam 
and othf crops wcu nioMiig to the 
ports roi '.hmment .ihi jad Bankers 
and nieich lilts in tlu Liiited S^atCft 
ow'td England and the ( ontincnt (m 
euirent account ihoiil Sjqooooooo 
Owing to lack or flipping iacilitiis 
this indebtedness couM not be lujm- 
daled in a normal manner b^ ex- 
port iiig cuinirodilies and ni inan> 
case*- gold scttloiiienis were (kiiiand- 
cd, so tlial the lxcc-jS ot oiii gold 
exports o\er imports from June ist 
to December 30, i(ji4, amounted to 
$156,287,254 


Maturing grain crops in the south 
insufficient for home consumption 
Modern corn crop and good wheat 
crop m the wtst 


Federal Reserve Banks not or- 
ganized 

Colton and Stock exchanges 
closed and all financial centers in 
fear of an avalanche ot stocks, 
bonds and mortgages returned to 
this country by Europe for sale 
Lack of ability or disposition to 
make loans on cotton 
Interest rates throughout the 
country abnormally high, and while 
th( rt was no longer a call-loan 
market, rates on what had been call- 
loans and 2j^% were advanced to 
o .ind 8% 

Trade in textiles dull — demand 
poor 


Jlly, k^is 

Jlic war coiiliniKS, the number of 
bclligt rents being increased b> the 
addition 01 lurki> on the side oi 
till fiiitonic allies and b^ Italy on 
thal 01 the Lntcnte powers 

Girmanv s and Austria’s war- 
ships confined in the Norili Sea, 
Ballu and Arliiatic Then com- 
mcia-dcstioyuig ii nisei » in other 
sca'^ have been ciihcr desiruved 01 
iiueiiiid Geiman and Austrian mci- 
chai't vesseh interned m various 
poiK thioughout the world The 
si a aiea Miiiounding the Biiii',li 
Isles declaiid a war zone and 
blockaded by Geiman siibniannes 
About 00% 01 all iiaii->-Atlaiitii 
commerce earned 111 British bot- 
toms 

C urrent indebtedness ol America 
abioacl entirelv liquiilatcil Trade 
balanic in oui lavoi foi fiscal >ear 
ended June 30th more than $r,ooo,- 
000 000 Exce‘‘S 01 gold imports 
ovei exports Januaiy i, 1915, to 
June 30, 1915 $140070,000 

Verj large soul him crop of corn 
in sight and increased crops of 
other giains 

Large coin and wheat crops m 
the west 

Fedeial Reserve Banks in opera- 
tion 

All exchanges doing active busi- 
ness m a normal wav 
Gradual absoipLion at advancing 
prices ot American see unties held 
in Kuiope Such sales b> Furope 
not discoui aged and perhaps neces- 
sary as a basis for credits here for 
purchase-) of foodstuffs, cotton, and 
supplies 

Monev rates abnormally low, and 
banks generally repoit large surplus 
of loanable funds Trade balances 
and gold movement in our favoi 
and banks in all centers holding 
much money available for invest- 
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August, 1914 


General industrial depression, 
closing of nulls, curtailment of pro- 
auction and much labor without em- 
ployment 

Railroad earnings decreased rap- 
idly 

Unusually large use of fertilizer, 
and heavy borrowings on cotton 
crop in advance of its preparation 

Cotton acreage 37,400,000 acres, 
which produced, including linters, 
approximately 17,000,000 bales 


July, 1915 

ment No fear of our having to 
make further payments to Europe 
Textile trade fairly good Some 
complaint of lack of dyestuffs Agi- 
tation for manufacture of dyes in 
this country 

Improved business conditions , 
mills re-opened, labor well em- 
ployed Railroad earnings increas- 
ing with good prospects for the 
remainder of the year Steel mills 
active Better business in coal and 
iron 

Forty ner cent reduction m fer- 
tilizer used, and crop produced at 
minimum of cost 

Cotton acreage 31,535,000 acres 
Estimates on growing crop run from 
11,000,000 to 13,000,000 bales, with 
the probabilities favoring the lower 
figure 


The Financial Chronicle 

reports figures as follows up to July loth 




1914 (bales) 


1915 (bales 

Since August ist 

10,497,210 

Port Receipts 

10,332,026 


II 

II 

338,689 

Port Stocks 

801,014 

it 

II 

II 

7,415.224 

Intenor Receipts 

8,081,343 




158,507 

Intenor Stocks 

515,000 

it 

11 

II 

14,722,372 

Amount brought into sight ^ 

15,089,180 

It 

II 

II 

2,796,106 

Northern spirmers takings 

3,130,946 


it 

II 

2,949,000 

Southern consumption 

2, 954 1 000 




5,745,106 

Total Amencan 

6,084,946 

<( 

II 

11 

3,438,524 

Exports to Great Bntam 

3,769,230 


It 

ir 

1.064,533 

Exports to France 

660,316 

II 

It 

II 

4,402,079 

Exports to Continent 

3,762,977 




8,905,136 

Total Exports 

8,192,523 




3,689,052 

World's visible supply 

5,435,168 




2,016,052 

Of which Amencan 

3,812,168 




915.000 

Liverpool Stocks 

1,693,000 




788,000 

Continental Stocks 

902,000 




112,318 

New York Stocks 

244, 194 




70,009 

New Orleans Stocks 

158,625 




68,350 

On shipboard awaiting clearance 

80,631 


A bulletin from the Census Bureau recently issued gives these 
comparative figures 
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1914 (bales) 191S (bales) 

446,145 Amcncan consumption of cotton in June, exclusive 514 800 
of lintcis 

1 , 156 , 599 Held by TTiamifaciurcrs J iine 30th i , 622 , 499 

630 1 487 Tlc^ld in indCDcndcn t tvarchouscs 2 1 08 5 , 347 

29S1S78 Exports indndins linters 294,391 

30 , 9J.8 , 048 Cotton spindloa a ct i-v e 31,220,593 

Under the most adxeisc conditions roncei\able, with demoializa- 
tion m evciv money market with hijfh iiilciest rales, with emcrt^enc> 
currcnc} benif^ issued dail> in laij^e lolumc, with cnomions g-old 
shipments abroad, and with ciipplcd shippinsj facilities without ade- 
quate insurance piotection and wnth ocean ireights three to five tunes 
noimal we began in August 1914, to maikct a ciop of nearly 17000- 
000 bales of cotton Financial institutions alread> hard pressed, and 
feaiing all manner of iinfoit-^een coiPingenr cs, weie unable and un- 
willing to make ad\anccs on cotton En addition to this the southern 
fainiers who heue this >eat planted recoi d-bi eaking food ciops, wore 
faced w''th a dericienc> m home growm foodatuflt,, and were in man> 
cases forced to sell cotton to pa> oflF pic&smg mdeblcdncau and to 
secuie adequate food supplies 

A cotton brokerage house enumerates the bear arguments at this 
time as follows 

“An accumulation in the \isible supply of about two and a half 
million halts moic than normal” 

“An accumulation in producers’ hands of about 1,000,000 bales of 
last j ear’s crop unmarketed” 

“Absence of spinnei'> demand for forwaid shipment’* 

“Decline of cotton manuf actui mg in German> and Austria, due to 
msufficient supplies of law cotton,” and 

“Ihe feai ot the shutting oh of all expoits ’ 

It may be remarked that the last three arguments w^eie also made 
when last years crop began to be maiketed, and that while it was 
freely predicted that less than 3,000.000 bales would be exported 
during the cotton year ending August 3 Tst, 191? the figures at hand 
indicate that the amount will be in excess of 8,500,000 bales, and 
that while It was asserted that taking*! by mills would not possibl> 
exceed 9,000000 bales, the total will reach 13,500,000 

Attention is called to the fact that the high prices for cotton now 
prevailing m Germany and Russia, about 30c per pound, will attract 
col ton to those countries m spite of apparently insurmountable obsta- 
cles, just as high prices paid for cotton abioad during the Civil War 
made blockade running a steady busmens There seems to be no 
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question that ample funds can be obtained to finance in a normal way 
a much larger volume of cotton than was taken care of last year, and 
that even if Germany and Austria-Hungary should be forced to sus- 
pend cotton manufacturing entirely, statistics show that the mills of 
the United States, Great Britain, Spam, Russia, Italy, Japan, China 
and India have spindles sufficient to absorb every bale of cotton that 
is likely to be grown 

It should be noted that the reduction in American cotton acreage 
this year amounts to more than 5,000,000 acres, and that Egypt and 
India have also made radical reductions in cotton acreage It is prob- 
able that the world’s cotton crop, based on an average yield per acre, 
will be about 5,000,000 bales less than last year 

Theodore H Price, one of the best informed cotton authorities, 
in his review of cotton and the cotton market in the last issue of his 
journal ^'Commerce and Finance”, makes some pertinent observations 
on the present cotton situation, from which I quote 

The prospective difficulties in the way of shipping the next crop 
are not due so much to the much talked of British “Order m 
Council” as to the high freights and insurance which are the 
result of German submarines and the fear that homicidal maniacs 
may put infernal machines or bombs on all outgoing vessels 

We are informed that the explosion aboard the Minnehaha 
has made it exceedingly difficult to get crews for the translantic 
voyages m either American or European ports even upon payment 
of a bonus and that the chance of being blown up in mid-ocean, is 
one that most sailors are refusing to take no matter how great the 
financial mducement offered 

The price of nearly everything, except cotton, grown or manu- 
factured in the United States, has been advanced by the war and 
while it may be unavoidable, it does seem inequitable, that the 
South should be the only section compelled to accept a low price 
for its chief product while it has to pay more for all the things 
that It consumes 

Most of the Southern people realize that the sooner the war 
IS over the sooner normal conditions will he restored in the cotton 
market, and they are willing to hold their cotton m the hope of 
this consummation if they can borrow money to pay their maturing 
debts 

That they may do this it is necessary that the money should 
be available and that the cotton should be m the custody of ware- 
houses whose receipts are good collateral 

That the money will be forthcoming is assured by the present 
plethoric bank reserves 

The warehouse capacity of the South is now estimated at over 
9,000,000 bales but in many Southern States archaic laws impair 
the collateral value of warehouse receipts 

In South Carolina and Texas this difficulty has been removed 
through the establishment of State warehouse systems 
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In New Orleans iheic !•> sufficKiit warehouse capacity 1o hold 
almost all the cotton piocluced in Louisiana Ihc legHlaiiiii of 
(iCorgM and Alabama nov in sisuoii aiC acnch i iiiMilcnini 
measures 1o meet the emcii^incj, and the LOtloii piodiitcMs (tt ilic'.c 
slates will no doubt be soon piovided with model rii/ed wau house 
hws 

If the lacililic-s so csianhshcd are tuU> availed oi a very laige 
prnpuition ui tin crop can be eained almost indelinitd^ and inean- 
linie each da\ that pas-scs biini*s the end of the w.u that much 
iiLarc r 

The outlocjk IS not thertfou as hopeless as some proie-s to 
bditve and wc counsel those who are hktL to rued eotton duiing 
till coming season to eomnieiue bin mg wheni\er iHlj can obtain 
supplies on the basis or eight c(nta in the Soinh 

Last seaboii was a disappointment to the ealaniitoiis extriinist 
and w'e havi little doubt that histoiy will icpcat iiseh 

Of couise it is (lesiial)le that as bioad a niaikcl as possible foi 
cotton be established That it is the caine^'t desire of the Piesident, 
bom in the south and a lesidcnt of that section in >oiith during the 
peijod of hie when oiie’^ rendciest tiea and niO'^t cndining friend- 
ships are foimed to assist his name section in sohing tin pioblenis 
now eonfiontiiig it cannot be doubted, as the south a cotton pioblem 
IS essentiall} national 

Bui it should be lemenibeied that the President ow'es a higher 
dut> to the south to the whole counti> and to mankind at tins junc- 
tme, than the estahlibhinent ot cotton prices Serious complications 
between this countr> and any great foreign pow^ei would ceitainK not 
enhance cotton \alucs No man is as familiar with the great world 
problems oi tocia} and the relationship of this country to them as is 
the PreMdent, and he may be trusted to do his duty as he sees it le- 
gardless of private appeals or public clamor 

Cotton unlike grain, is a commodity the market value of which 
depreciates in time of war, and the south as a pioducer of that com- 
modity has suffered The statistical position of cotton, however, is 
so much stionger than was the case a year ago, and financial and 
other conditions are so very much more favorable, that there can be 
no doubt that if the south will keep cool and will refrain from merely 
weakening its own position by unwise action the present nervousness 
legarding the market for the growing ciop will soon disappear Even 
in the face of all the adverse conditions dm mg the past twelve months, 
the aveidge puce of cotton has been about what might have been 
expected for a 17000,000 bale crop had there been no war, and there 
IS every reason to believe that the average puce of cotton during the 
next twelve months will be higher The real question is, will southern 
merchants and <iOuthern bankers, and all others interested in southern 
trade, cooperate in securing for the cotton producers the benefit of this 
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average price, and will the cotton producers themselves do their part? 
My knowledge of southern character and of southern business condi- 
tions justifies a confident belief that an affirmative answer will be 
given 

The cotton tragedy of 1914 will be succeeded in 1915 by nothing 
more serious than a drama 


I 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE RESERVE SYSTEM AND THE STATE 
INSTfTUTIONS 

Problem of State Banks 

From the beginning of the federal reserve system’s organi- 
zation, the fjnestion what 1o do with icspcct to the admi'>sion 
of state institutions had been tiouhlesome We haAe seen 
that It had figured in an important w'ay during the eaily his- 
tory of the Federal Reserve Act, when an effort had been 
made to confine the membcislnp of the sjstem definitel) to 
national banks, which should practicallj be reiiuired to accept 
and retain such membership as a condition of the holding of 
then national charters This attempt had been defeated as a 
result of the demand of state uistituiions that they be given 
full competitive powei by being admitted to the sjstem if they 
should think it best to apply for membership The act had 
given them this authority, but it had vested the Federal 
Reserve Board wnth power to fix the terms upon which admis- 
sion should be granted Thus at the veij outset of the Board’s 
career, there was a call for detei minatioii of the conditions 
of state bank membership The question proved to be an 
extiemely knottj’ one, and one which subsequently affected 
both the act itself and the system as a whole m a profound way 


Attitude of State Banks 

Undoubtedly there was very great difference of opinion 
among state banks regarding their policy in the matter Some 
believed that the reserve system would be lughtly advantageous 
to them and that they ought to take membership m it as soon 

806 
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as possible Others were of the opinion that the question of 
membership was a matter of indifference A few felt that it 
would be wise policy for strong state banks to federate them- 
selves together and compete with or oppose the reserve systan 
The adoption of an act providing for a reserve system to be 
organized under the laws of New York had been suggested 
and even urged in New York City As the year 1913 drew 
to a close, the understanding of the functions of the reserve 
system had become much more extensive and the competitive 
idea was largely laid aside During the year 1914, as has been 
seen at another point, friction and irritation had developed 
partly in consequence of the districting of the country that 
had been carried out by the Organization Committee, partly in 
consequence of a feeling that the new system was likely to be 
very dictatorial The outbreak of the war brought a new 
factor into the situation, and led a good many institutions to 
feel that it might be wise for them to join the system even 
though their prejudice was against it During the late spring 
and early summer, about 90 state institutions, partly banks 
and partly trust companies, made application for membership, 
and when the Federal Reserve Board had finally attended to 
the absolutely essential details of preliminary organization, it 
found Itself with this prospective body of members but with- 
out any definite policy regarding the conditions of admission 
From about the first of October, 1914, onward, the issue was 
thus urgent what should be done with the pending applications 

Indecision of Board 

Notwithstanding that an element in the Board was appar- 
ently disposed to act updn the applications immediately, grant- 
ing conditional admission or perhaps working out in hasty 
form the terms upon which such admission would be granted 
on a permanent basis, the general feeling in the organization 
was opposed to immediate admission of the applying state 
banks and trust companies Considerable curiosity and uncer- 
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tainty naturally prevailed among these institutions and others 
which had had in mind the question of becoming members 
Probably a sentiment of pique or irritation was developed m 
consequence of the Board’s apparent indisposition to admit 
them It was natural that institutions knowing little or nothing 
of the vast amount of detail required in adjusting the Board’s 
preliminary organization, should have entertained some such 
sentiment, and doubly regrettable that no effort was made by 
the Board itself to reassure these prospective members regard- 
ing Its feeling in the matter Protracted delay at all events had 
the effect of leading to another reaction of sentiment The 
suspension of specie pajmients which followed the outbreak 
of the war was mitigated in various ways, and did not prove 
as immediately disastrous as had been the case on some former 
occasions Moreover, it was soon evident that the incon- 
venience caused by British demands for com would shortly 
disappear and that conditions would return more or less nearly 
to normal. This perception undoubtedly dulled the keenness 
with which some state institutions had been disposed to view 
the question of membership, and inclined them to hold off 
Thus, before the Board had actually reached the point where 
it was ready to offer any definite suggestions or make any 
fixed requirernents regarding membership, it began to receive 
letters from those who had previously filed applications, with- 
drawing such applications Eventually the entire list melted 
away Meanwhile tentative regulations govemmg member- 
ship had been drafted and sent out in confidence ^ 

Opposition of Influential Bankers 

The opposition of mfluential bankers had now begun to 
take tangible form in connection with the question of state 
bank membership A good many doubtless feared that if a 
number of state institutions should enter the reserve system, 
the result would be to force others into it, or at least start a 


*See Appendix A to this chapter, 
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movement toward membership whose effect might be to compel 
reluctant or hesitant state banks to join the system whether 
they liked it or not Accordingly a definite movement was 
initiated whose purpose it was to negotiate with the Board and 
to demand from it positive pledges permitting the withdrawal 
of state institutions which had once joined, and also pledges 
respecting the continued enjoyment of all local privileges by 
members which might enter the system On December 8, 
1914, a delegation of state bankers made a formal appearance 
before the Board and at that time presented argument whose 
substance was as follows ^ 

Statement of Bankers^ Committee 

We feel that sufficient time has not elapsed since the 

appointment of our committee by the president of the American Bank- 
ers' Association, said committee being appointed only on November 9, 
to have given proper and full consideration to the weighty problems 
involved in this subject and to have arrived at any conclusion m the 
settlement of the problems 

The resolution passed by the American Bankers' Association, and 
under which this committee is acting, had for its object the suggestion 
of such change or changes in the Federal Reserve Act as would per- 
mit state chartered institutions to enter the System and, as before 
stated and for the reasons given, the committee has been unable to 
offer any suggestions to the purpose for which they weie appointed, 
and if, in offering some suggestions as to the rules and regulations to 
be promulgated by the Federal Reserve Board, they have strayed 
afield from the purpose of tlieir appointment, they would plead their 
desire of full co-operation with the Government m the furthering of 
the banking interests of the country by doing everything in their 
power to assist the Fedeial Reserve Board in the determination of 
the pioblems with which they are now confronted 


^ Those presex^t included Messrs Hamlin, Williams, Harding, Warburg, Dela**®» 
Miller of the Federal Reserve Board, and the following bankers 

W H McCarter, president of Fidelity Trust Company, Newark, N J- 
John W Flatten, president of United States Mortgage and Trust Company* ^ 
York City 

Oliver C Fuller, president of Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee, WiS^p* - 
A A Jackson, vice president of Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, ^ 

John H Mason, vice president of Commercial Trust Company, 

Pennsylvania 

B F Saul, president of Home Savings Bank, Washington, D C 
Geo E Lawson, vice president of Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Michig^an 
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While the trust companies have given a great deal of consideiation 
involving the subject, frankly we are compelled to admit, foi the 
reasons outlined m the beginning of my remarks, viz the short time 
we have had between the date of our appointment and the date of 
this meeting, that we have been unable to arrive at any conclusion 
among ourselves by which we could make any suggestions to you 
looking toward such amendments as might be made to the Act which 
would encourage trust companies to enter the System 

Since, however, it is the intention of the Federal Reserve Board 
to promulgate certain rules and regulations, it may not be inappro- 
priate to bring to your attention one or two thoughts which have 
occurred to us and which we would like to suggest to you for youi 
consideration 

Powers and Restrictions 

Fourth “State banks and trust companies may continue to exer- 
cise those banking or trust company powers granted them by their 
state charters when such powers are not in conflict with the limita- 
tions imposed by the Federal Reseive Act or the legulations of the 
Board No power however granted by a state charter which is not 
customarily exercised by a bank or trust company and which is not in- 
cident to the business of a bank or trust company shall be exercised 
by any association (incorporated under the laws of any State) which 
becomes a member of the Federal Reserve System The Reserve Boaid 
reserves to itself the determination as to whether these unusual powers 
are admissible and consistent The applying bank must file with its 
application, as an exhibit, its statement showing powers granted to it by 
Its state charter and those powers which it desires and intends to 
exercise ” 

It occurs to us that it may be difficult to determine what are the 
powers usually exercised by trust companies Their powers are enum- 
erated in the several state statutes under which they are incorporated 
There is considerable difference between the powers granted such 
companies by the different state laws In addition to this some of the 
trust companies are operating under private charters and exercising 
not only the powers given under such charters, but also the powers 
given under the general statutes 

Choice of Functions 

Under these conditions an applying trust company will be con- 
fronted with the necessity of immediately determining what powers 
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It would like to exercise in the future and possibly of being compelled 
to discard some of the powers granted by its charter because the 
Federal Reserve Board, which is a continuing power, might be of the 
opinion that some of these powers not customarily exercised were 
inconsistent with the Federal Reserve System and therefore inadmis- 
sible 

Our disposition being m every respect that of supporting the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the recent banking legislation we had thought 
possibly, after an opportunity had been afforded to the trust com- 
panies of watching the operations of the Act as applied to National 
Banks, that later on any state chartered institution would be able to 
enter the System and, after a fair trial of the same, if it so desired, 
might retire therefrom As the law now reads this cannot be done 
The Federal Reserve Act opens the door for voluntary entry of state 
institutions, but does not permit voluntary exit except through liquida- 
tion 

Sec 10 'The Federal Reserve Board will from time to time make 
such amendments and adopt and publish such additional regulations 
and by-laws as may be deemed necessary and advisable ** 

This regulation seems to us to contain elements of great danger 
to state chartered institutions entering the System and to impose hard- 
ships upon them which are not imposed upon national banks, for the 
duties, the privileges, and the limitations as applied to national banks 
m the Federal Reserve Act are defined and prescribed, while under 
this regulation a future Federal Reserve Board may prescribe regula- 
tions for the conduct and management of state chartered institutions 
which may be difficult to comply with, and the above mentioned class 
of institutions would have no remedy or power to escape their enforce- 
ment except again by liquidation 

In offering these comments, we trust that you will rpalize that, 
for the reasons I have already stated, they meiely represent the per- 
sonal views of the members of the legislation committee of the Trust 

Company Section 
/ 

Failure to Conciliate State Banks 

So strong an impression was left on the mind of the Beard 
by the opposition evidently existing among influential state 
bankers, that it once again put aside the whole question of 
membership and devoted itself to other matters, definitely 
recognizing that the first opportunity of geiting large acces- 
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sions to mcmbeibhip had now i)assed bv and that since such 
A\as the case there was no fuither ha-ite in the matter It now 
sought to obtain as general an ex]jrcssion of opinion fioni 
state institutions as possible concerning the terms upon which 
ihej should he accetitcd as members These views were trans- 
mitted at intcr\als during the forepait of 1915, and e\entiially 
ga\e use to a regulation issued 111 June of tliat jeai, and gov- 
erning the conditions under which state institutions might be 
admitted ’ 7 he gener.il ideas embodied m this regulation 

included hquiditj of position and soundness of assets as a 
basic necessity acceptance of some general lequircments de- 
signed to put the state banks upon a footing of equality with 
national institutions {such as limitation of the acceptance 
I'owei, icstriction of the organization of branches, and a few 
(jiheis), gencial obsenance of the Boaid’s lequiremcnts with 
respect to essential matteis of management, (>bscivancc of the 
same general requirements with respect to limitation of the 
amount of any single loan as wcie required in the National 
Bank Act (subject to modification in special cases by the 
Board) , and regular examination either through jiersons rep- 
resenting the Board or through state authorities working in 
collaboration with the Board These regulations practically 
conceded eceiything that the state bankers had asked They 
made specific provision that a state bank might withdraw from 
the system upon giving six montlis’ notice, and when so with- 
drawing should be promptly paid back its contribution to capi- 
tal, Its reserves, and its accrued dividend Indeed, so far did 
the Board go in this regulation that many national banks felt 
that a serious blow had been dealt them Not a few national 
bankers were disposed to inquire of what advantage it was 
for them to continue in the national system when state banks 
could gam all the advantages (as they thought) accruing to 
members of the federal reserve system without submit ting to 


«Sce Appendix Tl to this chapter 
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more onerous restriction By the middle of 1915, however, 
the opposition propaganda whose purpose it was to prevent 
extensions of the federal reserve system had become widely 
diffused Some large state banks went so far as to announce 
that they could do all that any federal reserve bank could and 
to solicit “members”' (correspondents) with the pledge that 
they would undertake to perform exactly the same services 
that were rendered by reserve banks These extreme mani- 
festations of hostility had no immediate effect, but fhe net 
outcome was to prevent, for the time being, the extension of 
the membership of the reserve system Up to the close of the 
year 1915, the total number of state bank members was only 
32 So far as the organization efforts of the Federal Reserve 
Board related to state institutions, they had been a complete 
failure 

Relations with National Members 

The fact that it had proved impossible to gam the support 
of the state institutions was not of primary importance The 
reserve banks were large enough and had sufficient resources 
to discharge the duties for which they were formed, if they 
could gam the suiqiort of their own principal members in an 
active and loyal way This, however, appeared to be almost 
out of the question It was a matter of common talk, though 
not susceptible of proof, that a good many bankers had ex- 
pressed the determination not to do any business with the 
reserve banks A few placed “complimentary rediscounts” 
with their local institutions for the purpose of showing good 
will, but they did not go much further than this There was 
opposition to the working of the reserve banks m a good many 
particulars Undoubtedly there were conditions which more 
or less explained a hostile attitude of this description, as will 
be seen when the subject of collections and the treatment of 
commercial paper is dealt with at a later ^omt These, how- 
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ever, were matters of operation, and at the present moment it 
IS sought to deal only with questions of organization How 
far unsatisfactory operation or lack of service tended to inter- 
fere with the progress of the organization, is a question which 
may be deferred for future treatment At this point it is to 
be noted that the years 1914 and 1915 did not succeed to more 
than an extremely moderate degree in developing a situation 
in which definitely good relations existed between the Federal 
Reserve Board and the member banks, or on the whole between 
the reserve banks themselves and their members This fac- 
tional or “disgruntled” attitude was well illustrated in the 
constant effort that was made to bring about the modification 
of the law and regulations under which the system existed 

Attempt to Modify Reserve Requirements 

Perhaps the most stnking manifestation of this sort of 
hostility was seen in the systematic attempt that was made to 
secure a modification of reserve requirements The Board 
had not been long in existence when it began to receive sugges- 
tions — sometimes couched in dictatorial language, and origi- 
nating with bankers — to the effect that it ought to endeavor 
to obtain a further extension of the Aldrich-Vreeland Law 
This was for the alleged reason that, whereas the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Law had shown that it would "work,” the Federal 
Reserve Act had not shown any such practical qualities Some 
bankers even had the courage to appear before the Board in 
person, demanding in effect that the organization should' re- 
quest Congress to condemn it to death A more practical type 
of demand was seen in the petition of a considerable number 
of bankers representing the reserve cities that the Board should 
seek from Congress a modification of the reserve transfer re- 
quirements of the law What the bankers desired was that 
further transfers of reserves to reserve banks should be aban- 
doned, and that it> lieu thereof there should be substituted a 
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provision to the effect that any bank might continue to main- 
tain with a reserve agent in a reserve city not more than 300 
miles distant from its home office, a proportion of its reserves 
equal to what was then permitted by law to be carried on 
deposit there Fears almost amounting to threats as to what 
would happen if the requirement of reserve transfers should 
be maintained were expressed in many quarters, and the in- 
sistent demand for legislation of this kind became more intense 
as the date of transfer approached The Board, however, paid 
no attention to it, and the reserve question eventually settled 
itself through the action of Congress in adopting a measure 
which altered the reserve requirements and directed a prompt 
termination of the practice of counting balances with reserve 
agents as reserves A further and more extensive discussion 
of this action will, of course, be necessary at the appropriate 
point and it is referred to here merely by way of indication of 
the eventual settlement of the bankers’ demands The Federal 
Reserve Board itself never m any overt way yielded to the 
demands of the bankers as thus preferred, and never recom- 
mended either the extension of the Aldiich-Vreeland Law or 
the retention of reserve balances with the local member banks 
m reserve cities throughout the country By refusing to make 
any such concession, it at all events declared itself m favor 
of a thorough and complete test of the existing machinery, 
and to that extent showed to the banking community an incli- 
nation to abide by the fundamentals of the system, although 
it never returned any formal answer to the various demands 
that were placed before it 

Modifications of Structure 

While the external efforts at modification of the structure 
of the system had thus failed, and while the attempt to induce 
changes m internal organization were thus unsuccessful, the 
fact that there had been no provision for state institutions 
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during the caily months, and that none had joined, save in 
the sporadic instances ahead} relened to, naiuralh limited 
the development of the organization and to some extent im- 
paired its piesligc Fiom the outset there had been moic or 
less doubt among the rcser\c banks theiii-eKcs as to ho\\ Jar 
thev would succeed in oicnorning local opposition The fact 
that state banks did not join the system, that the dncctoral 
selections aroused but little Intcre^t and that the local bankers 
thioughout the couiiLi} wcie coiistanil} engaged in eiidea\or- 
mg to secuie inodihcations of the Cw^sciitial settiona of the act, 
tended to bring about deteiioration of functions, oi rather 
to prexent functions from dex eloping actixclv, notwithsland 
ing that they might haxe been of conaideiable scrx'ice In none 
of the le^'Crxe banks was there anx apparent inclination to 
do anx thing that was opposed b} local institutions, and dunng 
the first two }cars of the hte of the systciii it oiten seemed 
that the rcserx’c bank*?, instead of becoming supeixising agen- 
cies, XX ere far more nearly channels of coinmumcation through 
which local membeis expies^ed then wishes and locuscd their 
demands upon the Board at Washington 

APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER XXXVII 

Fsderxi Resfrm. Board 

No\ ember 6th, 1914 

Secrftary to hie Board 
AIv clear Mr Secretary — 

T am handing }ou copy of le-diaft of the legulations and b\-laws 
pie<?rnbing conditions unclet which stale banks and liust companies 
ma} become membeis of the Federal Reserxe Sxstem which will be 
presented to the BoaicI for considei ation 

1 desiie to call paiticiilar attention to the 4th, 5th and 8th para- 
graphs, which contain new matter 

Respectfully, 


{Signed) M Elliott 
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Regulations and Bv-Laws of the Federal Reserve Board, pre- 
SCRIBING CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH StATE BaNKS AND 
Trust Companies may subscribe to the stock and 
BECOME members OF FEDERAL RESERVE BaNKS 


Washington, D C 1914 


Regulation No 

Section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act reads in part, as follows 


Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or organ- 
ized under the general laws of any State of the United States, 
may make application to the reserve bank organization committee, 
pending organization, and thereafter to the Federal Reserve Board 
for the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal Reserve 
bank organized or to be organized within the Federal Reserve 
district where the applicant is located The organization commit- 
tee or the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regulations 
as It may prescribe, subject to the provisions of this section, may 
permit the applying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal 
Reserve bank of the district m which the applying bank is located 
Whenever the organization committee or the Federal Reserve 
Board shall permit the applymg bank to become a stockholder 
m the Federal Reserve Bank of the district, stock shall be issued 
and paid for under the rules and regulations in this Act provided 
for national banks which become stockholders in Federal Reserve 
Banks 

Pursuant to the provisions of this section, the Federal Reserve 
Board has prescribed the following regulations and by-laws specifying 
the conditions under which State banks and trust companies may be- 
come members of Federal Reserve banks 

Application for Stock 

First — ^Any State bank or trust company eligible to membership 
in a Federal Reserve bank under the Federal Reserve Act and desiring 
to subscril^|l:o the capital stock of the Federal Reserve bank organ- 
ized in the district which includes the place of business of such State 
bank or trust company shall under authority of its Board of Directors, 
to be evidenced by a proper resolution of the Board, make application 
for an amount of capital stock m such Federal Reserve bank equal 
to 6 per cent of the unimpaired capital stock and surplus of such State 
bank or trust company This application must be accompanied by a 
statement showing the assets and liabilities of such State bank or 
trust company listed on forms approved by the Federal Reserve Board 
These forms will be furnished upon request by the Chairman of the 
Board of the Federal Reserve bank of the district in which the applying 
bank is located 
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The Board of Directors or a committee composed of not less than 
five members of such Board shall certify that in their opinion the 
assets listed m the manner prescribed by the Federal Reserve BoaiH 
represent actual existing values and that in the opinion of said Board 
none of such assets are carried at an excessive valuation on the 
books of said bank 

State banks and trust companies shall also file with their applica- 
tions for membership copies of their charters, with amendments, and 
a digest thereof showing the powers (granted by such charters and 
amendments) classified to indicate 

(a) Those powers which such banks and trust companies have 
exercised and desire to continue to exercise 

(b) Those powers which, while granted, have not been exercised 
and which such banks and trust companies will not desire nor attempt 
to exercise as members of the Federal Reserve System 

Examination 

Second— The Federal Reserve Board will in all cases require a 
special examination of the applying bank by an examiner to be desig- 
nated by the Board 

Associations Eligible for Membership 

Third— Only those banks which have an unimpaired capital suffi- 
cient to entitle them to become national banking a‘-‘»ociations under 
the piovisions of the National Bank Act shall be con^'ideied as eligible 
to niembeiship in a Federal Reserve bank 
In accordance with section 5138, U S Revised Statutes, as amended 
b\ the act of March 14, 1900, State banks or trust companies in ordei 
to be eligible to membership must have unimpaired capital stock, as 
follows 

In cities or towns of less than 3,000 inhabitants, $25,000 

In cities or towns of more than 3,000 inhabitants but less than 
6,000 inhabitants, $50,000 

In cities of more than 6.000 inhabitants but 1 es<! than 50,000 
inhabitants, $ too, 000 

In cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants, $200,000 
^Powers and Restrictions 

Fourth — State banks becoming members as such under the pro- 
visions of section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act and retaining their 
State charters shall be subject to the provisions of section 9 and to 
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such other provisions of the Federal Reserve, Act as are applicable 
thereto 

State banks and trust companies may continue to exercise those 
banking or trust company powers, gi anted them by their State 
charters, when such powers are not m conflict with limitations im- 
posed by the Federal Reserve Act No power, however, granted by 
a State charter, which is not ordinarily exercised by a bank or trust 
company or which is not incident to the business of a bank or trust 
company, shall be exercised by any association (incorporated under 
the laws of any state) which becomes a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System The applying bank must file with its application as an 
exhibit a statement showing powers granted to it by its state charter 
and those powers which it desires and intends to exercise 

Investments by State Banks and Trust Companies 

Inasmuch as the Federal Reserve Act limits the amount 
to be loaned to any one person, firm or corporation by a state bank as 
a member of the Federal Reserve System but does not specifically 
prescribe the class and character of investments to be made, such 
banks or trust companies may invest in or make loans on real estate 
or other investments within the limitations prescribed by the laws of 
the State within which such bank or trust company is located, pro- 
vided, such investments are so made that in due course of business 
they may be liquidated for an amount which will fully protect the 
creditors and stockholders of such association, and no such association 
will be permitted to become or continue a member of the Federal 
Reserve System if its resources are invested in such long time and 
non-liquid investments in such a proportion as to endanger the sol- 
vency of such association or to cause an impairment of its capital, and 
the character of all such investments will be taken into consideration 
in determining the value at which they may be carried on the books 
of the association 

Converted State Banks and Trust Companies 

Sixth — ^Whenever a State bank or trust company shall become 
converted into a national bank under the provisions of Section 8 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, it shall, at the same time that it files its 
organization certificate with the Comptroller of the Currency, execute 
and file with the Federal Reserve bank of its district an application 
for an amount of stock equal to six per cent of its unimpaired capital 
and surplus If such bank or trust company desires to act as trustee. 
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executor, administrator* or registrar of stocks and bonds, its applica- 
tion for stock in the Federal Reserve bank shall be accompanied by 
an application to the Federal Reserve Board for permission to exer- 
cise these powers 

Seventh — ^Whenever a State bank or trust company with estab- 
lished branches shall make application for conversion into a national 
bank and shall desire to retain such branches, such State bank or 
trust company shall comply with section 5155, U S Revised Statutes, 
which reads as follows 

*lt ihall be lawful for any bank or banking association organized 
under State laws, and having branches, the capital being joint and 
assigned to and used by the mother-bank and branches in definite 
proportions, to become a national banking association in conformity 
with existing laws, and to retain and keep in operation its branches, 
or such one or more of them as it may elect to retain, the amount of 
the circulation redeemable at the mother-bank, and each branch, to 
be regulated by the amount of capital assigned to and used by each 

Eighth — State banks or trust companies applying for membership 
m the Federal Reserve System under section 8 of the Federal Reserve 
Act by conversion into national banking associations, or applying for 
membership under section 9 as State banks will, if otherwise found 
to be eligible, be given a reasonable time within which to adjust the 
loans and investments of such banks to conform to the requirements 
of the Federal Reser\e Act and othci laws of the United States 
applicable thereto An\ bank appljmg for membei«-hip and hd\ing 
loans to am one person, firm or corpoiation in excess of the limit 
allowed bv the Federal Reseive Act or othei loans and investments 
prohibited bv ‘’Uch act sliall before being admitted to membership, 
gi\c « 5 atisfactoi\ assuiance lo the Committee 01 to the Fedeial Re- 
ser\e Board tliat ‘•ucli loans and iinestments will be eliminated or 
made to confoim to the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act and 
other applicable law's not later than 

Th'* condition of the applying bank or tiust companj and the 
geneial natuie of its business will be considered by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in each ca«;e m detei mining whether such banks shall 
be admitted to membership 

Kinth’^AW applications must be addiessed to the Federal Reserve 
Board but must be foiwaided to the Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Reserve bank of the district m which the applying bank is 
located who will transmit same to the Federal Reserve Board with 
his recommendation 
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Tenth — The Federal Reserve Board will fiom time to time adopt 
and publish such additional regulations and by-laws as may be deemed 
necessary and advisable 

Federal Reserve Board 
By 

Secretary Governor 


APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER XXXVII 

Regulation of Federal Reserve Board Governing Membership 
OF State Banks 

I Statutory Requirements 

Specific provisions of the Federal Reserve Act applicable to State 
banks and trust companies which become member banks are quoted 
at 

II Banks Eligible for Membership 

A State bank or a trust company to be eligible for membership 
in a Federal Reserve Bank must comply with the following condi- 
tions — 

(1) It must have been incorporated under a special or general 
law of the State or district in which it is located 

(2) It must have a minimum paid-up unimpaired capital stock as 
follows 

In cities or towns not exceeding 3,000 inhabitants, $25,000 
In cities or towns exceeding 3,000 but not exceeding 6,000 in- 
habitants, $50,000 

In cities or towns exceeding 6,000 but not exceeding 50,000 
inhabitants, $100,000 

In cities exceeding 50,000 inhabitants, $200,000* 

III, Application for Membership 

Any eligible State bank or trust company may make application on 
Form 83, made a part of this regulation, to the Federal Reserve Agent 
of Its district for an amount of capital stock in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of such district equal to 6 per cent of the paid-up capital stock 
and surplus of such State bank or trust company * 


♦Three per cent has already been called from national and other member banks, 
but the remainder of the subscription or any part of it shall be subject to call it 
deemed necessary by the Federal Reserve Board 
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Upon receipt of such application the Federal Reserve Agent shall 
submit the same to a committee composed of the Federal Reserve 
Agent, the Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, and at least one 
other member of the board of directors of such bank, to be appointed 
by such board, but no Class A director whose bank is m the same 
city or town as the applying bank or trust company shall be a member 
of such committee This committee shall, after receiving the report 
of such examination as may be required by the Federal Reserve Bank 
in pursuance of directions from the Federal Reserve Board, consider 
the application and transmit it to the Federal Reserve Board with its 
report and recommendations 

IV Approval of Application 

In passing upon an application the Federal Reserve Board will 
consider especially — 

(1) The financial condition of the applying bank or trust com- 
pany and the general character of its management 

(2) Whether the nature of the powers exercised by the said bank 
or trust company and its charter provisions are consistent with the 
proper conduct of the business of banking and with membership in 
the Federal Reserve Bank 

(3) Whether the laws of the State or district in which the apply- 
ing bank or trust company is located contain provisions likely to inter- 
fere with the proper regulation and supervision of member banks 

If, in the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board, an applying 
bank or trust company conforms to all the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and these regulations, and is otherwise qualified for 
membership, the Board will issue a certificate of approval Whenever 
the Board may deem it necessary, it will impose such conditions as 
wiH insure compliance with the act and these regulations When the 
certificate of approval and any conditions contained therein have been 
accepted by the applying bank or trust company stock in the Fcdeial 
Reser\e Bank of the distiict in which the apph mg bank or trust com- 
pan> IS located shall be issued and paid for under the regulations of 
the Federal Reserve Act provided for national banka which become 
stockholders in the Federal Reserve Banks 

V Powers and Restrictions 

Evei> State bank or trust company while a member of the Federal 
Reseivc system — 

(i) Shall retain its full charter and statutory rights as a State 
bank or trust company, and may continue to exercise the same func- 
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tions as before admission, except as provided m the Federal Reserve 
Act and the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, including any 
conditions embodied in the certificate of approval 

(2) Shall invest only in loans on real estate or mortgages of a 
character and to an extent which, considering the nature of its liabil- 
ities, will not impair its liquid condition 

(3) Shall adjust, to conform with the requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Act and these regulations, within such reasonable time as 
may be determined by the Board in each case, any loans it may have 
at the time of its admission to membership which are secured by its 
own stock, or any loans to one person, firm, or corporation aggregat- 
ing more than 10 per cent of its capital and surplus or more 
than 30 per cent of its capital, or any real estate loans which, in the 
judgment of the Federal Reserve Board, impair its liquid condition 

(4) Shall maintain such improvements and changes in its banking 
practice as may have been specifically required of it by the Federal 
Reserve Board as a condition of its admission, and shall not lower the 
standard of banking then required of it, and 

(5) Shall enjoy all the privileges and observe all those require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Act and of the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board applicable to State banks and trust companies which 
have become member banks 

VI Withdrawals 

Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from mem- 
bership in a Federal Reserve Bank may do so twelve months after 
written notice of its intention to withdraw shall have been filed with 
the Federal Reserve Board The Board will immediately notify the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the receipt of such notice At the expiration 
of said twelve months, such bank or trust company shall surrender all 
of its holdings of capital stock in the Federal Reserve Bank, which 
stock shall then be canceled and the withdrawing bank or trust com- 
pany shall thereupon be released from its stock subscription not pre- 
viously called Such bank or trust company shall, immediately upon 
the cancellation of its stock, cease to be a member of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and the Federal Reserve Bank shall then refund to 
such bank or trust company a sum equal to the cash-paid subscription 
on the shares suriendered, with interest at the rate of one-half of one 
per centum per month computed from the last dividend, if earned, not 
to exceed the book value thereof, and the reserve deposits, less any 
liability of such member to the Federal Reserve Bank. Provided, That 
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no Federal Reserve Bank shall, except by the specific authority of the 
Federal Reserve Boaid, cancel withm the same calendar year more 
than 10 per cent of its capital stock for the purpose of effecting volun- 
tary withdrawals during that year All applications, including therein 
any on which action may have been defen ed because in excess ot the 
aforesaid lo per cent limitation, will be dealt with m the order in 
which they were originally filed with the Board 

Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from mem- 
bership at the expiration of the twelve months’ notice, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Federal Reserve Bank has previously canceled lo per 
cent of Its stock during the same calendar year, may do so In such 
case, however, the Federal Reserve Bank shall not be required to 
repay to the withdrawing bank or trust company the sums due as 
above, until such time as its stock would have been canceled had it not 
exercised this option The Federal Reserve Bank shall, howeverj 
give a receipt for the stock surrendered 

VII Examinations 

Every State bank or trust company, while a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, shall be subject to such examinations as may be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act 

In Older to avoid duplication, the Roaid will exercise the broad 
discretion vested in it by the Act in accepting examinations of State 
banks and trust companies made by State authoiitie-j whcievei the^e 
are satisfactoiy to the Boaid and aic found to be ot the ^ame standaid 
of thoroughness as national bank examinations and wheie iii addition 
satisfactory arrangements for co-operation m the uatlci of examina- 
tion between the designated examincis ot the Boaid and those of llie 
States already exist or can be effected with State authorities Exam- 
iners from the staff of the Board or of the Federal Rcser\e Banks 
will, whenever desiiable, be designated by the Board to act with the 
examination staff of the State in order that uniformity in the standaid 
of examination mav be assured 

VIII Future Regulations 

The Federal Reserve Board reserves the right to make such 
amendments and adopt and issue, from lime to time, such furthei 
regulations authorized by the act as it nia> deem necessary, but no 
amendment of section VI of these regulations, relating to voluntary 
wilhdraw'als, shall take effect until six months after its adoption and 
issue by the Board 
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A SURVEY OF EXPERIENCE 

Importance of Organization 

It IS now worth while to review the history of the organi- 
zation of the federal reserve system for the purpose of form- 
ing some general conclusions regarding it An overestimate 
of the significance of what was done during the year 1914 
could hardly be made The' adoption of the act during the 
year 1913 unquestionably marked that year as a notable era 
in the whole financial history of the United States Unex- 
pected and sweeping as the victory had been, it had laid the 
foundation for a complete transformation of the old banking 
system of the United States, and the substitution of something 
better than the emergency makeshifts which had been advo- 
cated not only by bankers and 'Veform organizations*^ but 
also by scientific students who for years past had been con- 
sidering different phases of the situation, although with little 
hope that m any near future Congress could be induced to take 
definite action 

However, it must be admitted that, great as this progress 
had been, the actual work of organization had neutralized no 
small share of it The unsatisfactory character of the district- 
ing of the country had impaired the prestige of the system and 
had necessitated the doing of much work by the Federal Reserve 
Board, at a later date, with a view to a rectification of blunders 
committed The action of the President in choosing the mem- 
bers of the Reserve Board itself had not been very happy, since 
either through accident or design on the part of his advisers 
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he had succeeded in assembling a rather discordant organiza- 
tion This organization itself had been guilty of some capital 
errors of omission and of commission, and as a result the 
closing of the year 1914 found the reserve banks with a skele- 
ton organization whose effective working was still to be demon- 
strated, while considerable obstacles had made their appearance 
m a variety of directions 

Advent of War a Crucial Factor 

Added to these unfavorable conditions was the fact that 
the world at large was now definitely engaged in warfare, and 
that, as later appeared, the United States was in no position 
to hold aloof and could not long do so The coming on of 
the war had, as already seen, a very mixed influence upon the 
fedeial reserve system but it at all events was to result in 
giving to the system a much earlier and stronger growth than 
It could otherwise have had That in this growth capital 
blunders were perpetrated is, of course, an obvious fact The 
prominence given to such blunders, both during and imme- 
diately after the war when their consequences became more 
evident, naturally tended to hurt the growth of the system and 
thus to stunt the abnormal development already attained Per- 
haps It would be a truthful generalization to say that the 
situation produced by the war was such as to bring to a head 
or to develop long-standing causes of differences of opinion, 
and to aggravate errors and evils which were inherent in our 
banking organization In any case the war was a factor in 
the situation which could not have been eliminated Even if 
the coming on of the war could have been foreseen, it would 
have been impossible to postpone the reorganization of the 
banking system That, if anything, was rendered more urgent 
because of the war In some aspects the system might have 
been modified and its formal organization could undoubtedly 
have been hurried forward The postponement of organiza- 
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tion until after the war, which had been suggested by some, 
would have been absurd and out of the question Thus the 
war had, as already stated, to be reckoned with and its condi- 
tions had to be met by the federal reserve system, but m meet- 
ing them the nature of the problem of banking reform was 
very largely altered 

Effect of Organization 

The effect of what was done during the organization 
period, both good and bad, was to be lasting It could not be 
easily reversed, for precedents were quickly built up within 
the system and then proved their ability to sustain themselves 
Methods of work pursued by the Board, at first as matter of 
expediency, quickly crystallized into permanent procedure 
Relations with member banks and with federal reserve banks, 
at first undertaken as a mere matter of temporary adjustment, 
quickly stereotyped themselves and proved difficqlt of reversal 
The mere fact that war conditions so rapidly built up the sys- 
tem while It was still m a formative state, the more empha- 
sized and extended the importance of what was being done at 
the outset Of all this the Federal Reserve Board itself was 
largely unconscious, and it failed to develop a general policy 
looking to the future or designed to harmonize with the gen- 
eral trend of affairs Because of this hand-to-mouth attitude, 
the Board soon lost its control over the financial situation 
and its potential authority in the government The President 
shortly failed to give it any direct consideration, and almost 
from the very beginning communicated with it through the 
Secretary of the Treasury Having thus allowed itsdf to 
assume the role of a subordinate bureau, the Board foimd it 
difficult to throw off this status and was eventually compelled 
to accept it more or less openly. This naturally gave a very 
distinct tone to all of the subsequent work of the organization, 
particularly during the war 
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Attitude of Administration 

A survey of the situation m the federal reserve system at 
the dose of 1914 was not calculated to inspire very great con- 
fidence as to the future It was true that the system had been 
organized more quickly and perhaps with less friction than 
there had been any reason to expect, especially if one considers 
the very serious obstacles which had been presented by the fact 
of banking hostility, partly arising out of the way in which 
the law was pushed through to adoption and partly out of the 
urgent and ready method which had been adopted in the dis- 
tricting and early organization of the new banks But while 
this technical success had been enjoyed, a glance under the 
surface seemed to show the existence of serious danger and of 
reason for doubt regarding the future The subsequent his- 
tory of the federal reserve system cannot be understood with- 
out carefully bearing in mind the complex elements of opposi- 
tion which had now been fully brought to light and which at 
the close of 1914 might well be expected to continue to make 
themselves felt as time went on It is, therefore, worth while 
in retrospect to survey with some degree of attention the real 
nature of these difficulties 

Attitude of Board 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that a fundamental 
difficulty in connection with the federal reserve system was 
found in the make-up or composition of the Federal Reserve 
Board Experience had shown that it did not consist of men 
whose primary interest was in scientific banking Neither did 
It consist primarily of those whose acquaintance with the 
details of practical banking gave them technical familiarity with 
the operations which must be carried on by the system in order 
to be successful The Board had an unquestionable bias 
against the system which it was set to administer, was doubt- 
ful of the success of the undertaking, was timid m its attitude 
toward the provisions of the law, was disinclined to take vigor- 
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ous forward steps for the purpose of setting the machinery m 
motion By this is not meant that the Board was in any sense 
recreant to its duty or indisposed to do the best it could, or 
in any sense representative of the "speaal interests” so often 
referred to, or desirous of handicapping the administration 
All these charges have been made or intimated at one time 
or another, though usually from irresponsible sources None 
of them had the slightest foundation The Federal Reserve 
Board was composed essentially of men with a distinct sense 
of public duty and a great desire to make a successful place for 
themselves in Washington They had as their motive to make 
a success of the system, and the difficulties which they had to 
and did face were in the mam those which grew out of their 
own temperaments or lack of interest in such work or lack of 
experience in it Whatever they were, they were very great 
and the Board certainly during its early years never became a 
satisfactorily organized smooth-working administrative ma- 
chine Whether those who ongmally determined upon the 
personnel of the Board consciously sought to accomplish this 
object or not, is a question which cannot be answered but 
which at least is worthy of consideration 

Opposition of Banking Interests 

The experience of the year X914 had also made it very 
plain that the opposition of the banking interests had in no 
sense been lessened by the actual organization of the reserve 
banks and the appointment of the Federal Reserve Board 
About the utmost that could be said was that such antagonism 
had been partly stilled, but even this change was effected 
primarily due to the coming on of the European war The 
outbreak of the war and the attendant financial difficulties 
showed that it might well be necessary to have an emergency 
aid in case of need, and convinced some who had previously 
held an unfriendly attitude, that the federal reserve system 
would be in certain not improbable contingencies a very effi- 
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cicnt auxiliary to the existing banking system lliis, however, 
was a Mew which was b} no means genetal or umvcisal and 
which was not sufiicientl) strong!) held to mask the essential 
selfichness of many of the banking interests They were 
unquestionabl) detei mined not to deal w'lth the system any 
mote than they could help The functions of the lescive 
banks, they thought, should not be developed, 01 any fuithcr 
or ext ensue oigamration or enlaigcment of the rcser\e sys- 
tem effected, pending the time that necessity should point to 
this as a means of a\oidiiig inconvenience or peihaps disastci 
Bankeis’ associations and clearing houses were obviously 
unfiicndly in spiiit, although m many cases aflordmg techni- 
cal assistance c\en at considerable expense and mcoiuenieuce 
to themsehes The reserve system had obviously to find some 
means of combating or o\('i coming this indisposition to deal 
with it, and had in some way to convince the banking com- 
munity that the system itself could be made an efficient intcg^ral 
part of the financial structure of the L'nited States Tn the 
absence of such demonstration or proof and of the cordial 
assent of the bankeis of the countiy to the conduct of the 
enterprise, it seemed clear that the system might be nothing 
more than an expensue toy 01 at be',t a costly means of 
emergency relief availed of only \erv occasionally The de- 
velopment of It as a central banking system adapted to the 
needs of the United States but following in its opeiations the 
experience of European countries, was manifestly a long way 
off If this was to be accomplished, it would be accomplished 
only thiough service by the new banks and through generous 
recognition of such service by the rank and file of the banking 
community The Federal Reserve Board was not, by tem- 
perament or inclination, much disposed to seek a means of 
popularizing the system, and the beginning of the year 1915 
left It extremely doubtful how or under what conditions any 
such process of developing popular understanding and appre- 
ciation would be successful 
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The Problem of the War 

The more the general banking and finanaal situation of 
the country was considered, the more apparent it seemed that 
the time could hardly have been less propitious for the inaugu- 
ration of the new system The advent of the war, it was 
already seen, would leave very deep disturbances throughout 
the country, even if the conflict could, as many still thought it 
might, be terminated within a few months It seemed impos- 
sible to foresee with any degree of approximation the effect 
of the war upon American finances This now seems, as is 
always the case after the fact, almost an imcomprehensible 
situation Yet one needs only to run back in his own mind 
over the expressions which were used by financiers and econo- 
mists during the early days of the war, to find abundant 
justification for it Predictions that the United States would 
after the war find the competition of European nations almost 
intolerable, due to their increase in industrial efficiency, fears 
that the gold standard would immediately be abandoned in 
favor of some other “more saentific” standard, belief that our 
cost of production would be so enormously increased through 
war inflation as to make it impossible for us to compete with 
foreigners, and others of the same sort, were sanctioned 
during l;he years 1914-1915 by some who might have been 
expected to avoid such alarmist attitudes Financially speak- 
ing, the gloomy prospects foreseen by some who asserted their 
belief in continued loss of gold or changes in rates of interest 
and in financing of securities that would upset conditions in 
the United States, were by no means so fantastic as the indus- 
trial and political predictions to which reference has already 
been made , but as things turned out they were nearly as well 
founded 

♦ 

In all this confusion and uncertainty it was not strange 
that both the Federal Reserve Board and the several reserve 
banks should have been impressed with the thought that 
extreme conservatism and hesitation would be the part of 
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Wisdom and that to jiicss ioiwaid with new developments in 
a way which mij^ht have been thoui^hi wioe in happier times 
was a course that could haidh bo wai ranted Thus the war, 
certainly dining the carlj \eais, exeitcd uiion the reserve sys- 
tem a pecuhai eliTcct Refcience ha'i been made to some phases 
ot this sitnafion 111 a pieccduig cha])tcr What is sought at 
this point IS meiel} to lecall the fact ol the wai as an element 
in the banking s\ stern at the close of 1914 and to remind the 
reader of the results which nievitably flowed iiom it as a factor 
111 early banking organization 

Mistakes of Administration 

Haidly less seiious <n handicapping and crippling the 
growth of the svstem, wcie the mistakes ol ])olicy adopted by 
the administiation, mdudiug both the T’rcsident and the 
I'leastiiv Department It was a fundamental ciror to seek at 
the outset to make the banking system siiboidinate to or 
dependent upon the Trcasiir)' Department, an error whose 
effects at that time could haidly be appreciated but which must 
later piodttce iriiits of man\ kinds, as turned out to be actually 
the case The adoption of this jiolicy and the relatively 
unfriendh relations which eaily developed between the Board 
and the iiohlical authorities at Washington, again tended to 
limit freedom of action and to pievent the adoption of 
couiageous and forward-looking measures as speedily and 
effectively as would otheivvise h.ive been the case Closely 
coupled with this situation should be borne 111 mind the facts 
already mentioned w'llh refeiencc to the iiolitical situation, m 
the narrow sense of the word — the insistent demands of mem- 
bers of Congress for aid for their ow 11 communities, the indis- 
position to accept the idea of a strictly non-paitisian and non- 
political banking sy'stem, and the more 01 less steady criticism 
of piacticallv everv'thing that was done or undertaken by the 
Boaid and by the banks Right years after too many are in 
the habit of thinking of the criticism of the federal reserve 
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system as a post-war development growing out of mistakes of 
policy or of war finanang The disposition to cnticize and to 
attack was present from the very beginning, and was incident 
to the struggle which had been necessary in order to secure 
the adoption of the act itself This cntiasm included such 
diverse elements, at times, as lack of earnings, excess of earn- 
ings, indifference to sectional necessities, overgreat regard foi 
sectional requirements, disregard of the needs of the financial 
community, undue leaning upon the financial community, 
preference for the Germans, disposition to assist British and 
French finances — and in general every contradictory and 
unwarranted t3q3e of complaint that could suggest itself to 
minds whose bent was distinctly toward fault-finding rather 
than toward constructive achievement The fact of being 
“under fire” from the first was readily apparent and the 
absence of any sustained or satisfactory type of support in 
either political party necessarily gave to the system and to its 
members a feeling of isolation or of being distinctly on trial 
which certainly did not conduce to success 

Responsibility for Conditions 

It would be unjust to assign any sole responsibility for 
these conditions to any one man or group of men They were 
the product not only of the bitterness that had attended the 
currency and banking struggle in Congress, but also of the 
anomalous condition in which the world at large, and the United 
States particularly, found itself Perhaps they could not have 
been remedied even under the wisest and most sympathetic 
management All that could be done was to make the best of 
the situation and to proceed as rapidly as circumstances would 
permit That this course on the whole had been pursued by 
those who were charged with the administration of the sys- 
tem, will probably be the final verdict of the student of the 
history of the undertaking In reading this verdict, however, 
it IS not possible to ignore the various faults of conception and 
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execution to which reference has already been made, nor 
should they be slurred over Every step in the process of 
organizing and setting on foot the reserve system has been of 
the utmost significance from the largest financial standpoint, 
and affords a ^\ealth of infeiences and instruction directly 
bearing upon future policies These steps should be consid- 
ered in this light, and the analysis which has been made of 
the conditions undci ^\hich the system was set on foot is there- 
fore made fiankly and without reservation, not for the purpose 
of fault -finding but for that of enlarging and advancing the 
understanding of the situation The fact that in these cir- 
cumstances the system did steadily progress toward complete 
organization and that it uas midy when the time came for it 
to feel the intense sLiain of the war, is in many ways an ample 
vindication of what was done during an extremely trying 
peiiod 'Ihis in no waj diminishes the importance of a true 
recognition of the various steps that were taken, and greatly 
accentuates the comjilexity of the problem of banking orgamza- 
tion as It was presented at the close of 1914 

Treasury’s Problems a Large Factor 

Possibl}- the point at which the development of the system 
m Its early stages had proven most disappointing, as well as 
that at ivhich predictions weie to prove least reUable, was to 
be found in relation to the Treasury Department That De- 
partment had necessatily pla}cd a large part in the organiza- 
tion of the system Ihe Federal Reserve Act had assigned 
important duties to the Treasury in connection with the mere 
task of readjustment and development of the districting It 
had assigned still nioie important functions in connection with 
the actual opening of the new banks, the transfer of reserves, 
and other similar mattei s Was diere any reason to suppose 
that this relationship would prove difficult? The early prob- 
lems of organization had doubtless afforded some ground for 
thinking so Not only had the Treasury proven dictatonal. 
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but the Board had found the relationship irksome and un- 
pleasant in a variety of different ways In these circumstances 
It would undoubtedly have been well had the membership 
adopted some decisive course of action, either insisting upon 
a separation from the Department and a more clear-cut defim- 
tion of powers, or coming in some other way to a trial of 
strength which would have made the issue clear But this 
the membership was not willing to do — ^perhaps had not the 
courage to undertake So that the relationship with the gov- 
ernment was allowed to become clouded, while bad precedents 
were established and trouble was laid up for future years 
All this meant later difficulty and existing unpleasantness, 
with continuous difference of opinion with the Board on the 
one hand and the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency on the other While it is perfectly 
easy to understand the reasons which prevented the clarifica- 
tion of these conditions m the first place, that is very far from 
accounting for the situation or from defending it Equal or 
greater responsibility, of course, rested upon the Treasury 
Department ' Whether the blame, if such it can be called, be 
assigned chiefly to one or to the other, or to both jointly, the 
fact remains that the development of anomalous conditions 
of the sort referred to was a serious reflection upon the early 
history of the system and the type of management which was 
employed in actually starting it 

Failure to Foresee Later Relationship 

As a part of the same general situation must be mentioned 
the failure to foresee the later relationship probably to exist 
between the Department and the Board in future years It 
would seem probable that at the outset the Department author- 
ities were merely bent upon preventing the Board so far as 
possible from acquiring any defimte authority, while the 
Board on liie other hand was simply desirous of retaining as 
much authority as it safely could Neither looked sufficiently 
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far ahead to understand what the outcome of this kind of 
unsettlement was likely to be The fact that the war was in 
progress and that eventually there was at least a possibility 
of American participation, must from time to time have been 
present to the minds of every member of the group but was 
Ignored by all in the absorption of routine woik and the proc- 
ess of placing the daily game of politics Thus there was no 
distinct provision against the future, no building up of strong 
financial machinery whicli should be used in the event of the 
difficulty already thieatening and eventually unavoidable The 
working out of the details of war finance came in due time 
as an instant necessity, and, owing to the sound substructure 
which had been furnished by tlie law itself and the organiza- 
tion under it, did not prove excessively burdensome nor offer 
any insuperable obstacles This, however, was a situation 
which could not have been reckoned upon with any degree of 
safety, and certainly ought not to have been Inability or 
indisposition to look ahead and provide for the future through 
the working out of proper fiscal and deposit relationships 
must, therefore, be esteemed an important element of failure 
in the organization It ensured hasty work at a later date 
and more or less impeifection in such work 

An Obscure Element of Trouble 

With these obvious elements of difficulty whose possibili- 
ties could not be ignored, must be combined a more obscure 
element dating back to the drafting of the law It has been 
seen in the foregoing chapters that so-called agricultural in- 
fluences had been dissatisfied with the provision for farm 
credit (of the short-term sort) provided by the Federal Re- 
serve Act, notwithstanding that the terms of the law had 
lengthened the permitted maturity of paper m very substantial 
measure by doubling them in favor of the farmer But this. 
It was felt by agricultural interests, was not enough , and they 
had therefore prevailed upon Congress to appoint a joint 
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committee of the House and Senate whose duty it would be 
to draft a suitable rural credits measure This work had been 
performed during the spring and early summer of 1914, and 
the results of it had been laid before Congress and furnished 
to the Treasury at that time By a joint understanding on 
the part of the political leaders of Congress and of the admin- 
istration, this rural credits measure had been pigeonholed, 
no action having been taken regarding it The Federal Re- 
serve Board, when it came into office, paid no special attention 
to the rural credits question and there was no particular reason 
why It should The rural credits measure was allowed to 
sleep until 1916, when it was put through Congress as a pre- 
campaign policy and in a comparatively limited form There 
was no one either in Congress or in the administration, much 
less in the Federal Reserve Board, who was particularly 
sympathetic with the rural credits idea, or able to foresee the 
important bearing it would ultimately have upon the working 
of the system Let it be repeated that failure in this regard 
was in no respect a failure of the Reserve Board or of the 
reserve system It was, however, an important failure in the 
general situation that no one had thought it worth while to 
guard against trouble of the kind which past experience had 
shown to be most threatening in its effect upon a central bank- 
ing system For this the reserve system was to pay heavily 
m the future 

Some Conclusions 

The reasonable conclusions to be drawn from this survey 
doubtless are that, while the Reserve Act itself had suffered 
to some extent in the process of districting ^nd still further 
in the other details of organization, the instructions conveyed 
by it as to the creation of the new banking system had been 
carried out in a tolerably effective manner The mam source 
of trouble lay m the composition of the Board, which on the 
whole was unsjrmpathetic with the purposes of the new institu- 
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tion Secondarily, there was hazard in the attitude of the 
Treasury and of go\ eminent officers who regarded the new 
system as dangerous to their ambitions tor uncontrolled 
power In the same class of risk must be put the selection 
of a personnel in the several leserve banks which was in vari- 
ous cases distinctly hostile to the whole undertaking In the 
background lay lack of presidential support, elements of 
friction involving the Treasury and the Board, and general 
lack of foresight covering the great problems which had to 
be faced Underlying the structure of the system as set up 
was the element of weakness due to failure to deal appro- 
priately with the question of rural credits. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE NEW SYSTEM 
Organization and Operation 

The completion of the process of organization and the in- 
stallation of the various elements in the mechanism of the 
federal reserve system had, as already seen, not been simul- 
taneously effected The gold settlement arrangements had 
been deferred into 1915, the process of changing the bound- 
aries of reserve districts had necessarily been earned on from 
time to time as conditions permitted and as the convenience 
of bankers suffered them to appear in Washington for hear- 
ing, the arrangements with state banks relating to member- 
ship had taken time and had, as already noted, been more or 
less steadily revised from month to month It is not, there- 
fore, possible to fix any exact date as representing the com- 
pletion of the organization of the federal reserve system 
The organization process in the reserve banks themselves was 
steadily going forward and changes in it have hardly ceased 
even at the present date So great a system, involving such 
immense operations, could not be completed at any given 
time, but was to wprk out its own salvation as the result of 
its experience. So, when references are made to the end of 
the organization period, the language used has only a very 
general significance 

The Beginning of Operation 

, Nevertheless, it may yet be possible to assign a more or 
less concrete meaning to the term ^^operation” of reserve 
banks, and to regard a new period in the history of the un- 
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dertaking as opening from the moment when transactions 
were really begun at any reserve bank With this distinction 
m mind, it is fair to regard the system, therefore, as practi- 
cally starting upon its work of operation in December, 1914 
Transactions during 1914 were, of course, negligible Even 
had there been some substantial demand for the aid of the 
reserve banks, it may be questioned how far the institutions 
would have been in position to supply it during the first 
month or two after they had formally embarked upon their 
business career On the other hand, it is probably true that, 
had there been an urgent or insistent call for reserve bank 
accommodation, the mechanism might have been put into ac- 
tive operating condition considerably sooner The slowness 
with which the banks actually came into their full activity 
must, therefore, be regarded as being primarily a reflection 
of lack of demand on the part of the public This lack of 
demand, as we shall see, was the outgrowth of the fact that the 
Reserve Act had set free so great a quantity of lending power 
through Its change m the reserve requirements that the mem- 
ber banks were themselves able to provide for practically all 
necessary accommodations So, when the system had become 
fully developed in outline at least, it appeared that there w^sj 
comparatively little work for it to perform save that of study- 
ing the situation, acquainting itself with the new duties to 
be undertaken, and getting into touch with actual and pros- 
pective members Perhaps it might be said that the first 
concrete duty undertaken by the system was that of retiring 
the outstanding emergency currency issued under the amended 
Aldrich- Vreeland Law. This, however, was a piece of work 
which was practically automatic, being supervised, moreover, 
by the Comptroller of the Currency under whose auspices 
the issues had taken place, so that the task of reserve bahks 
in this connection was no more than that of providing such 
axxommodation as was necessary to enable banks which wished 
to call in their emergency currency, to do so without sacrifice ' 
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Initial Work of the Board 

This period of inactivity or “breathing space,” enjoyed 
by the banks, was by no means open to the Federal Reserve 
Board The Board recognized from the beginning that not 
until it had completely brought into effect all of the working 
parts of the act could it expect the reserve banks themselves 
to function as they should The Board, therefore, had no 
sooner completed its task of organization and had appointed 
the necessary directors and other officers, than it turned its 
attention directly to the duty of supervising plans and pre- 
paring regulations which should govern the work of reserve 
banks In this beginning of its operating duties the Board 
recognized certain distinct tasks or duties which must be per- 
formed Prominent among these was the development of 
regulations relating to the discount of paper and the marking 
out of the limits that should be observed by federal reserve 
banks in furmshing accommodation to their members Of 
less importance perhaps, but nevertheless urgent, was seen 
to be the task of introducing a clearing system in the several 
distncts and of making this system as extensively effective 
as possible, ' thereby providmg for the regular clearance of 
checks and the collection of items as they came through the 
various institutions Inadent to the general problem of dis- 
counting and meeting the requirements of members was, of 
course, the formulation of plans whereby the issue of notes 
might take place regularly and without friction so that a steady 
supply of flexible currency would be readily furnished to ap- 
pljnng banks Still another function was obviously the or- 
ganization of a complete staff of examiners who should visit 
the reserve banks regularly, since, from the very beginning 
and even before discounting had occurred, it was obviously 
necessary that there should be constant and official report 
upon 'the cash and other asset items held by the reserve banks. 
From the beginning, too, the Board conceived it to be its 
duty to study the Reserve Act with a view to recommending 
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to Congress changes m its terms, since, as one member of 
the Board expressed it, “without this our duties here would 
be of little interest or importance ” The Board, m other 
words, practically conceived of itself as having in its hands 
only a routine and imperfect instrument, passed as an ex- 
penmental matter and consequently requiring improvement 
and modification before it could be said to be available for 
permanent use 

All of these lines of activity, coupled with necessary inci- 
dental pieces of work which fell to the Board in connection 
with the installation of the complex reserve system, were 
found to require time Some of them could, by no stretch 
of imagination, be said to have been completed until the year 
1916 was well advanced Others were nominally finished but 
with the understanding that the arrangement arrived at was 
only tentative, and hence must be subject to reconstruction at an 
early date All in all, it may be said that the period from 
December, 1914, to approximately July, 1916, was a period 
of experimentation in operation and that during that time 
the eventual future of the system, its probable lines of devel- 
opment, and Its prospects of success, were constantly and en- 
tirely open to question After that date, the reserve system 
began to be looked upon as more or less of a fixture and its 
admmistration began to assume a more positive nature Prec- 
edents had been established and actual work begun The 
system, however, was destined to have only about a year of 
normal operation before our entry into the European war 
which agam opened an entirely new era with its own set of 
problems 

Order of Study 

The federal reserve system has now assumed an ex- 
traordmarily complex character and many volumes might be 
written about activities which constituted merely an incidental 
part of its duties In, this volume it is desired to give merely 
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a general survey of the principal and fundamental lines of 
policy that were adopted and to show the chief effects of the 
work which was done during the eight years succeeding 1914 
In attempting this survey it seems wisest to deal m succes- 
sive chapters with the principal topics to which the Board 
devoted its attention, and so far as possible to present them 
somewhat in the chronological order in which they appeared — 
this at least during the experimental period prior to the middle 
of 1916 By this method of treatment the historical course 
of development will be observed, while at the same time it 
will be practicable to treat successively the conditions that 
were created in the system as the outcome of the policies 
which were initiated and set at work as a result of the vanous 
steps looking toward complete operation 

Choice of Work 

The order in which the Board undertook to follow out 
this task of development was not exactly logical The ques- 
tion has often been asked why certain things were done m 
the order in which they were done, and why postponement 
occurred in the case of others This question can be better 
answered at the end of a historical survey of the Reserve 
Act than at the beginning It is a matter which can be under- 
stood only as the result of a detailed study of the work ac- 
tually done by the Board and of the numerous factors which 
acted upon it throughout its career Had it been possible at 
the beginning to lay out the duties of the system and the 
work to be done by the Board in logical order, it is likely 
that a good many things would have been carried out in a 
way different from that which was in fact pursued Had 
the Board felt free to deal with its problems by successive 
logical steps, some things which it did would have been de- 
ferred until a much later date while others probably would 
never have been taken up at all As it stood, the order of 
the Board's work was in no slight degree a matter of expedi- 
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ency The system had opened under conditions of utmost 
difficulty Many things required to be done because of the 
continuance of the war They either were or were not con- 
sidered problems of such pressing moment that they could not 
be postponed, and hence the necessity of immediately taking 
them m hand either in order to supply the basis for later 
work or in order to satisfy the public mind that the questions 
referred to the organization were being given due attention. 

What Might Have Been 

The student of the federal reserve system will probably 
always wonder whether m quiet times and with the long in- 
terregnum which would naturally have been afforded by the 
release of reserves (lightening the pressure which would other- 
wise have made itself felt for immediate rediscount), the 
development of the reserve system might not have proceeded 
much more more effectively and satisfactorily There is some 
ground for rendering an affirmative answer to such a Ques- 
tion, but on the other hand, there may be doubt whether mem- 
ber banks would have left the Board unhampered to pur- 
sue its work as it pleased Difficulties would have had to be 
met either way As things stood, the order of business finally 
determined upon after the necessities of organization had 
been completed was about as follows note issue, discount 
rates, commercial paper, bankers' acceptances, trade dccept- 
ances and other paper , gold settlement fund , state bank mem- 
bership, clearances (mtradistrict) , general drganization and 
examination problems, relief of supposed agricultural re- 
quirements, foreign loan and export financing, and prepara- 
tion for war This order of subjects and the work done in 
connection with them practically caified the Board through 
the opening of the war period It should not be supposed, 
of course, that there was no retracing of steps That WSls 
constantly necessary, and at the same time the problem of 
discount rates, which had to be dealt with in a tentative way 
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at the very outset, became a continuing and serious issue, 
affording opportunity for discussion at intervals practically 
throughout the years 1915 and 1916 The order thus out- 
lined, however, represents substantially the form that was 
given to the development of the system from the chronological 
standpoint 

Stages of Development 

It has often been noted that the history of the federal re- 
serve system throughout its eventful first years consolidated 
into a short space of time many of the eicperiences which would 
ordinarily have occupied a generation in the former slow 
development of the banking system in times of peace That 
IS unquestionably the fact, and because it is a fact therei is 
necessity for marking off the history of the federal reserve 
system into certain well-defined periods whose charactenstics 
are quite different one from another There are many differ- 
ences of opfnion as to the precise dates at which such divid- 
ing lines may be drawn, but in a general way the points of 
division are tolerably clear Beginning immediately after the 
close of the org^mzation period, which may be conceived of 
as terminating with the formal organization of the reserve 
banks in November, 1914, the first period of development 
may be regarded as having covered the year 1915 and the 
bulk of the following year, with the month of December, 
1916, opening the second period of the 'system’s history As 
a characteristic of the first period had bear primarily con- 
structive work in completing the internal organization of the 
system, so the second period was occupied primarily with 
-preparation, either direct or indirect, for war, and with the 
•settlement of questions directly growing out of the fact 'that 
war was already at its height in Europe This second period 
may be conceived of as ending with the declaration of war 
on April 6, 1917 The third extended from that date to the 
autumn of 1918, and closed with the armistice on November 
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II During this third period the obMous problems of the 
system were those of war financing A fourth period may 
then be recognized as extending from November, 1918, to 
November, 1919, and including the post-war inflation period 
during which circumstances compelled an overrapid growth 
in the operations of reserve banks without any determined 
effort of an overt character to stop the expansion During 
the fifth period, from November, 1919, when advances of 
discount rates were undertaken, to July, 1920, when reac- 
tion had been fully recognized, the months were largely occu- 
pied with a study of credit, the tightening of discount rates, 
and the effort to narrow the eligibility of paper which had 
attained too great a breadth From July, 1920, to the autumn 
of 1921, the problems of so-called deflation presented them- 
selves including questions of agricultural credit, problems of 
banking support, and reorganization and general readjust- 
ment This closes the sixth period of development The 
seienth period, from December, 1921, to about the end of 
1922, was occupied with internal reorganization to a peace 
basis, and with the discussion of criticisms which had been 
brought to bear upon the policies undertaken by the system 
during the heat and haste of the war and post-war development 

Criticism of Historical Development 

These seven periods of development, as already observed, 
must not be taken as arbitrary or as absolutely fixed They 
shade into one another at times by almost imperceptible de- 
grees, although, as already stated, there was usually some 
outstanding event of importance to mark the transition The 
necessity of diflFerentiating between them is found to some 
extent m changes which occurred in the personnel of the 
Board and of the system as well as of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but IS found in a more important way in the changes 
which the business and banking system of the country were 
undergoing Uniform or sustamed comment or critism ap- 
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plying alike to all of these periods in succession is likely to 
give a somewhat biased and unfair view of the situation. The 
point of view necessarily changes to some extent from time 
to time 

Effect of the War 

From what has just been said, it is plain that the war and 
the changes which it introduced into the entire structure of 
industry, commerce, politics, and government was, in the case 
of the reserve banking system as in that of everything else 
at the time, the conditiomng factor which practically settled 
or determmed the course' of development It is a common- 
place remark, therefore, to say that the war had a profound 
influence upon the federal reserve system It would be more 
accurate to say that the federal reserve system developed as 
a result or function of war financing and its consequences 
Indeed, m a certain way the history of the reserve system 
during the eight years from 1914 to 1923 is a history of 
war financing and of war banking This must be taken into 
account in many fundamental ways for policies that were 
adopted and for methods that were pursued which under 
happier circumstances might not have been favorably con- 
sidered It must also account for the phenomenal growth 
of the system in assets and operations and perhaps for the 
development of a tjTpe of critiasm m Congress which might 
not otherwise have made itself apparent, at least at so early 
a date These things are stated in no spint of apology The 
fact that the reserve system had been defimtely orgamzed be- 
fore the war had gone far, was from a financial standpoint 
perhaps the determining element m the whole contest, since it 
was the success of the United States in finanang -enormous 
war transactions that from a matenal standpoint eventually 
rendered the success of the Alhes possible at the date when 
It was actually achieved The war, in other words, not only 
disturbed the whole current of the history of the system, but 
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gave It a surpassing opportunity to show what it could do — 
an opportunity that perhaps could in no other way have been 
obtained A reasonable view the years from 1914 to 1923 
must, therefore, consider the federal reserve system as hav- 
ing been not only distorted but also developed by the war, 
and the effect of the struggle upon it purely from an intra- 
system standpoint must be regarded as being a curious mixture 
of both good and bad What would have been the course of 
development without this wholly unexpected and extraneous 
influence of unprecedented power would be little more than 
idle conjecture What may be stated with some degree of 
assurance is that as a result of the abnormal conditions which 
existed dunng the years in question many banking problems 
were not only left unsolved but were given a new aspect, so 
that the close of the war found our banking problem in numer- 
ous phases still awaiting a final solution, notwithstanding 
that the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act had been her- 
alded by many as affording at least the basis for such a solution-^ 
and as justifying the hope that many fundamental finanaal 
problems might be finally disposed of at a comparatively early 
date. 
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Place of Note Problem 

As will be recalled by those who have followed the earlier 
history of the banking reform movement, the development of 
an elastic note issue had been one of the first and most impor- 
tant objects sought by those who had called for legislation 
Such notes had been provided for with more than usual care m 
the Federal Reserve Act,^ and, in spite of all efforts on the 
part of politicians to obscure and mislead, the result had been 
to bring about an enactment which was undoubtedly capable 
of fulfilling the most important requirements of the demand 
for elastic note issue Among the features of the federal 
reserve organization, therefore, which was most earnestly 
looked forward to was the development of an eniirely new 
system of note issue on a large scale and free of the evils which 
had previously beset our currency Naturally, therefore, the 
very first duty which the Federal Reserve Board felt called 
upon to discharge was that of selecting designs for notes, 
passing upon the dies and plates, and securing the printing of 
a moderately large quantity of the currency The urgency of 
acting upon the note issue and of getting it estatihshed was 
the more obvious, in view of the fact that war necessities had 
Icjd to the issue of more than $370,000,000 of Aldrich- 
Vreeland notes As these were retired, it was believed fhere 
would be an urgent call for federal reserve notes and the 
Board desired to be prepared for all possible emergencies and 
contingencies So, among the very earliest undertakings of 

* 1 See Section i6 of act as originally passed, Appendix VI. 
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the Board was the discharge of the routine duties connected 
with circulation 

Administrative Difficulties 

Hardly had the Board begun its work, however, when it 
found that, contrary to what had been expected, there were 
serious administrative difficulties to be disposed of Among 
these were the issuance of workable regulations which would 
result in the steady, prompt, and continuous transfer of notes 
from the Board itself to the several reserve banks With a 
new to developing a satisfactory system on this subject, the 
Board accordingly undertook a series of discussions in which 
the various aspects of the subject were considered Unfor- 
tunately in these discussions there was comparatively little 
disposition to allow fully and freely for the idea of an elastic 
note currency, while some members of the Board, particularly 
the T reasury representatives, were disposed to insist upon sur- 
rounding the note issue with all possible restrictions and safe- 
guards of an administrative variety Indeed, had their views 
been fully followed, the whole undertaking would doubtless 
have been swathed in official red tape and the note issue ren- 
dered of comparatively small value Discussion, however, 
brought about a partial compromise on this subject and 
resulted eventually m the formulation of regulations which, 
although far from liberal, were certainly not as extreme as 
those which had at first been advocated by the Treasury and 
particularly by subordinate officers in the Department who in 
the past had been largely concerned with matters relating to 
the issue of national bank notes 

So important did the note issue come to be considered and 
so sigmficant a part did it play in the later discussion of the 
federal reserve system, that it is worth while to consider with 
some detail the different stages through which the early prob- 
lem of note issue passed, while the eventual practice was in 
process of evolution The first step was evidently the analysis 
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of the act itself m its note issue sections and the adjustment 
of reserve requirements in such a way as to correspond to the 
provisions of law It was found that the technique of the 
latter was of no small difficulty because of the provisions which 
had been embodied in the act for the purpose of establishing 
the collateral deposit with federal reserve agents and also for 
the purpose of insuring steady redemption 

First Regulations Developed 

The first set of regulations developed by the Board for the 
purpose in question was as follows 

Regulations Governing Duties of the Federal Reserve 
Agents with Relation to Federal Reserve Notes 

(1) Federal Reserve Agents shall from time to time notify the 

Federal Reserve Board on a standard form, Form No and as 

far m advance as practicable, of the supply of Federal reserve notes 
they expect to require in order to meet applications for issue, stating 
the amounts of the different denominations desired 

(2) The Federal Reserve Board will determine Jto what extent 
notes shall be supplied to Federal Reserve Agents and will notify them 
that they are authorized to issue notes so supplied from time to time 
to their respective banks in response to applications dul> approved by 
said agents 

(3) The Federal Reserve Agent shall from time to time notify 
his Federal Reserve Bank of the extent to which he is authorized to 
meet its applications for Federal reserve notes 

(4) A Federal Reserve Bank desiring an issue of Federal reserve 
notes shall make application therefor to its Federal Reserve Agent 
furnishing at the same time to said Agent a list of the collateral which 
it proposes to tender as a deposit against said notes, said application 
to be made out on Form B D 21-1 

(5) The Federal Reserve Agent shall carefully examine the collat- 
eral and make such investigation as he may deem necessary If satis- 
fied that the collateral conforms to provisions of Section 13 of the 
Federal Reserve Act and the Regulations of the Federal Reserve Board 
made pursuant thereto, he shall so inform the Federal Reserve Bank 
and shall notify said bank that Federal reserve notes will be issued as 
soon as the collateral is deposited and the requisite gold redemption 
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fund paid to the Treasurer of the United States, and the required gold 
reseives apart by said bank* 

(6) On receipt ot said collateral and a certificate from the Treas- 
uiet of the United States setting foitli that the Federal Reserve Bank 
has depo<;ited with him the requisite gold redemption fund, the Fedeial 
Reser\e Vgent if satisfied tliat the bank has the gold reserve in its 
vault required by law lo be held against its notes, shall issue, to extent 
that such issue has been authonzed b\ the Federal Reserve Board, 
Federal reserve notes to ‘•aid bank leceiptmg for said collateial on 
Form B D 21-2, reporting to the Federal Reserve Board each day all 
notes issued to and withdrawn b} said bank, using for that purpose 
Foim F R A 5, and notifying said Board of the collateral accepted, 
using for that purpose Form B D 2T-3 

(7) If at an\ time the Fedeial Reserve Agent deems it necessary 
to require changes in eithei the chaiacter or amount of collateral 
depo-iited to ptotect «aid notes, he shall notify the Federal Reserve 
Board and at the ‘^ame time call upon th^ Federal Reserve Bank for 
additional collateial or new collateral to be substituted for that which 
in his opinion 01 in the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board is 
unsati-^facton, using foi that put pose the Forms already referred to 

(8) It at any time the gold iescr\e required by law to be held by 
a Federal Reserve Bank against Federal reserve notes issued to it falls 
below 40% tu^^luding therein the gold fund required to be maintained 
in the Tieasurj) the Federal Resei\e Agent shall at once notify the 
Federal Reserve Board 

fg) The Federal Reseive Board will, upon receipt of notice pro- 
vided in Paiagraph 8 heieof, establish a graduated tax as provided 
m Section ir of the Federal Reserve Act upon such deficiency, which 
tax shall be computed and collected by the Federal Reserve Agent 
and f 01 warded to the Federal Reserve Board Said tax shall be com- 
puted as follows 


When reserves fall below 40% but are m excess of the tax 

upon the deficiency shall be at the rate of 1% per annum, 

When reseives fall below 32]/^% but are m excess of 30%, the tax 
on the entire deficiency below 40% shall be at the rate of 
per annum , 

When rescrics fall btlow 30% but exceed 27 J 4 % the tax upon 
the entire deficiency below 40% shall be at the rate of 4% per 
annum , 

and so on, increasing at the late 01 with each reduction in 

reserve amounting to 2}i% 01 any fraction thereof 


♦Note Under Section i6 of the Federal Reserve Act, thts redemption fund 
of ^ “immum at the discretion of the Sccjrc- 
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(10) The Federal Reserve Agent shall receive Federal reserve 
notes unfit for circulation presented by the reserve bank or any 
member bank or transmitted to him by the Treasurer of the United 
States, and shall forward the same immediately to the Comptroller of 
the Currency for cancellation and destruction using Forms FRA 
1-5 The Comptroller will transmit new notes in lieu thereof to 
the Federal Reserve Agent, at the same time notifying the Federal 
Reserve Board of such action (See also Paragraphs J6-17-18 ) 

(11) The Comptroller will cancel and destroy such notes unfit for 
circulation in the manner provided in the National Bank Act for the 
cancellation and destruction of National bank notes unfit for cir- 
culation 

(12) The Federal Reserve Board will maintain a rfecord of the 
amounts of notes of the several denominations supplied to each Federal 
Reserve Agent, of the amounts issued through said agent to his 
Reserve Bank, and of the amounts in the possession of said agent 

(13) On the receipt of notice from the Federal Reserve Board that 
a rate of interest has been established to be chaiged upon issues of 
Federal reserve notes, the Federal Reserve Agent shall notify his bank 
and shall compute and collect the amount of interest due from said 
bank and forward the same to the Reserve Board 

(14) When Federal reserve notes issued by the Federal Reserve 
Agent to a Federal Reserve Bank are deposited by said bank for the 
purpose of reducing its liability for outstanding arculation, the Federal 
Reserve Agent shall return to said bank a proportionate amount of 
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the collateral deposited by it against its notes, using for this purpos^e 
Form B D 28-1 

(15) The Federal Reserve Agent shall notify the Federal Reserve 
Board of any deposits made with him by a Federal Reserve 
Bank of its own Federal reserve notes, or of gold, gold certificates or 
lawful money, for the purpose of reducing its liability against its out- 
standing notes, using for that puipose Form F R A 5 

(16) The Federal Reserve Agent shall hold such notes, gold, gold 
certificates or lawful money so deposited, subject to the order of the 
Fedeitd Reserve Board Any gold or gold certificates deposited with 
a Federal Reserve Agent may be deposited in the nearest sub-treasury 
of the United States, (with the consent of the Secretary of the 
Treasury) and order gold certificates issued thereon payable to the 
Fedeicil Reserve Agent 

(17) On deposit of such notes, gold, gold certificates or lawful 
nione>, a proportionate amount of the collateral may be returned to 
said bank, the transaction to be reported at once to the Federal Reserve 
Boaid, using for that purpose Form F, R A 5 

(18) When Federal reserve notes are deposited by a Reserve Bank 
with the Federal Reserve Agent, said agent shall return to said bank 
the collateral and any gold, gold certificates or lawful money deposited 
bv It to reduce liability except so much of said gold as may have been 
required by the Federal Reserve Board to transmit to the Treasury 
for redemption purposes, upon request of the Secretary of the 
1 reasury 

(19) On receipt of notice from a Federal Reserve Agent that 
certain of its notes have been returned, the Federal Reserve Board will 
request the Secretary of the Treasury to direct the Treasurer of the 
United States to return to said bank such portion of its redemption 
fund as may exceed the minimum requirement of that fund against 
the notes still outstanding 

(20) When a Federal Reserve Bank shall ask to withdraw collat- 
eral and substitute therefor other collateral against Federal reserve 
notes, the Federal Reserve Agent shall examine said offered collateral 
and pass upon it in exactly the same way as if it weie collateral for 
original issue of Federal reserve notes If approving the collateral, 
he may make the exchange, reporting the fact at once to the Federal 
Reserve Board, uSing Form B D 28-3 

(21) When Federal reserve notes have been returned by the 
Reserve Bank to which issued, and the collateral and other security 
retuin to the bank, said notes shall be held by the Federal Reserve 
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Agent and shall be reissued only on the same terms as an original 
issue; and with the use of die same forms All notes so returned by 
Reserve Banks shall be reported at once to the Federal Reserve Board 

Subsequent development did not greatly change the pur- 
pose or general tenor of the regulations, but gave results in 
adapting them rather more closely to bank requirements so 
that there was a relative simplification of machinery and a 
rather more prompt means of obtaining the notes when needed 
In the eventual form m which issued the regulations assumed 
a shape not very different from the first proposal 

Salient Points 

Analysis of these regulations will show that the salient 
points which were dealt with — ^apart irom the questions of 
reserve which at the time were entirely for the future to 
determine, since there was no immediate prospect of the 
reserves being reduced to anything approaching the legal 
hmit — ^were these 

I The definite insistence that before notes were issued there 
should be in the hands of the federal reserve agent a 
block of collateral representing actual rediscounts on 
the strength of which the notes called for should be 
furnished 

2. Arrangements between the reserve agent and the Treas- 
ury Department providing for the depositing of the 
necessary gold redemption fund and the routine release 
of the notes that were required with their shipment to 
the reserve bank • 

3 Various provisions for the retirement of unfit notes and 
for the presentation of fit notes of other banks for 
redemption 

Of these elements in the note issue process there was only 
one which for the immediate present need be regarded as giving 
rise to real difficulty Practically all of the requirements were 
distasteful to the member banks and apparently to the federal 
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reserve banks It is perhaps well to say at this point that there 
has never been a time, since the adoption of the Federal 
Reserve Act, when there was not more or less agitation going 
on with a view to the modification of the note issue provision 
Member banks have at all times desired to see it liberalized 
and the issue of notes made easier, they have always desired 
greater liberty for use of notes in reserve and less stringency 
as to the presentation of the notes for redemption On the 
latter point reserve banks have periodically set on foot investi- 
gations and m some cases made recommendations As to these 
matters more may be said at a later point 

Question of Collateral 

The initial difficulty was not found in matters of tech- 
nique or detail, but was centered largely around the fact that 
reserve notes could not be issued except in exchange for 
collateral It was puzzling to member bankers to know why 
they could not take gold or legal tender notes to a reserve bank, 
turn them in, and receive in exchange an equal amount of fed- 
eral currency fresh and clean for distribution to their cus- 
tomers This they regarded as the essential service of a 
reserve bank, and when it was pointed out to them that the 
currency was intended to be “elastic,” that is, corresponding 
to the needs of business and not issued except when a new 
volume of transactions required it, they were impatient and 
restive, regardmg this as an academic plan possessing no merit 
Strangely enough, objections of this sort were lodged by some 
of ‘those very bankers who in years past had had most to say 
about an elastic currency The reserve banks felt this criticism 
sharply and accordingly were inclined to try to find some way 
to relieve it They had not been open more than a very few 
weeks before what was practically a generally accepted expedi- 
ent was hit upon, talked over at meetings of the council of 
governors, and finally put into general practice It was called 
“reversing the pump ” 
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Neutralizing the Act 

The operation of the plan was as follows A customer bank 
having discounted some commercial paper with a reserve bank 
to the amount of, say, $10,000, the reserve bank was then in 
position to issue $10,000 in notes in exchange for this paper 
as collateral The collateral would be turned over to the 
agent, who would thereupon issue the notes after going 
through the necessary formalities for the purpose of getting 
them from the Board As things then stood, the reserve bank 
had parted with $10,000 of collateral which was in the hands 
of the agent, while the Board had “issued” $10,000 to the 
agent who had transferred it to the bank The bank set up a 
reserve of 40 per cent against the notes Then, in the event 
that a new customer came to the reserve bank and asked for 
federal reserve notes, there would be no means by which the 
reserve bank was able to get notes from the agent, since pre- 
sumably its collateral was entirely in the hands of the agent 
It, however, now resorted to the plan of redeeming its col- 
lateral by placing gold to an equal amount with the agent The 
effect of this, then, was to release the reserve previously set up 
against the notes The agent now had $10,000 in gold, while 
the bank had taken back its collateral The collateral would 
in this way be presented over and over again, being returned to 
the bank after each operation just as if it were a new offer of 
commercial paper The result was that the bank was able to 
“pump” out as many notes as it wished, so long as it had a 
single dollar of commercial paper of eligible variety , provided, 
however, that the agent went through the more or less elabo- 
rate routine that was necessary in getting the notes 

This practice speedily spread throughout the system and 
' was fully known to the Federal Reserve Board, whose mem- 
bers appeared to have but little sympathy with the idea of 
elastic currency In fact, as one member of the Board re- 
marked, they felt that it was “useless to deal in academic 
refinements on the subject of notes Anything that looked 
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like money, smelt like money, and felt like money, was money, 
and It could be issued in any quantity — ^provided, of course, 
that the issuer were well protected” — ^and how could he be 
better protected than through the deposit of gold or legal 
tender notes in an equal amount? In this view of the situation 
there was no reason why the notes should not be issued m as 
great volume as was desired The objections of the Treasury 
officials to easy note issue had had no theoretic basis but were 
founded entirely upon considerations of security and protec- 
tion With these satisfied they had no hesitation m going 
as far with the issue of notes as they might be requested to do 

The Holding of Gold 

Indeed, the only real difficulty or opposition that mam- 
fested itself to this perversion of the original terms of the 
Reserve Act was found in the plurely mechanical difficulties, 
which were connected with the holding of gold The gold 
settlement fund, however, as elsewhere seen, was established 
by the Board in the spnng of 1915, and not only fulfilled its 
purpose as a means of exchange and settlement, but was also 
speedily appreciated in a new light — ^that of acting as a means 
of conserving or protecting the gold of the banks Not a few 
of the federal reserve banks gradually deposited most of their 
gold in the gold settlement fund But when the process of 
reversing the pump made it desirable for them to transfer 
considerable quantities of gold to the reserve agent, that official 
apparently had no means of protecting his gold True, as the 
various banks developed vault space, there was set apart for 
the use of the reserve agent a due proportion of such space and 
he was able to pack his gold away within that space. As time 
went on, the space became less and less adequate and the 
reserve agent more and more fearful lest the constant ebb and 
flow of gold might, through some error or perhaps dishonesty, 
result in leaving him “short” Hence the demand for the 
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establishment of a section of the gold settlement fund which 
should be known as the “federal reserve agent’s fund,” 
through which should be permitted all those transactions be- 
tween reserve agents which grew largely out of the transfer 
and redemption of notes, the cancellation of currency, and 
incidentally the hoarding and safekeeping of the gold behind 
them Such a section was duly established by the Board late 
in 1915 and quite effectually served its purpose The gold, 
both that belonging to the banks and that belonging to the 
reserve agents, was held in sub-treasuries where its safekeep- 
ing was about as perfect as would be possible under any cir- 
cumstances The transfers growing out of redemption and 
the like operations were handled through the gold settlement 
fund and the reserve agent’s fund, while the member banks 
were practically given carte blanche to apply for and obtain as 
many notes as they chose, always provided that they could 
furnish legal tender currency to protect them 

The working of the note issue section had thus, even within 
a few moliths, drifted very far away from its original intent 
and had done so in large measure because of the lack of 
sympathy of the system and of the Board itself with the 
general idea of elastic business currency It has often been 
asked whether the Board in these early days devoted much 
attention to the study of questions of practice or to the analysis 
of the effect of additional note issues, or to other matters of 
the same sort To all such inquiries a flat negative must be 
returned None of these questions had received any consid- 
erable degree of study or discussion durmg the first two years 
The Federal Reserve Act with its provisions as to note issue, 
Its subordinate organization of taxation, its authorization of 
the Board to withhold or issue notes as that body saw fit, and 
Its carefully worked out mechanism of redemption, was re- 
garded as httle more than a piece of hampering machinery 
which tended to restrict the convenience of the community. 
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and which, if it could legally be kept idle, should very properly 
be treated in that way 

Growth of the Note Issue 

In these arcumstances it was perhaps strange that a larger 
amount of note issue did not occur The truth was that the 
country was already very well provided with circulating 
medium It was a long time before all of tlie Aldrich- 
Vreeland currency was called in, and by the time that it had 
practically all been retired the gold movement from Europe 
bad begun, reversing the outward movement which had been 
characteristic of the early weeks of the war Gold poured 
steadily into the United States and found its way at once into 
the bank vaults Some of it was placed m the Treasury and 
gold certificates were issued against it There was no very 
special inducement to increase the issue of federal reserve 
notes except for the purpose of obtaming fresh clean currency, 
and in the case of aty banks of facilitating their convenience 
111 making payments to depositors Such convenience, of 
coinse, would have been greatly furthered by an issue of 
federal reserve notes going down to the lowest denomina- 
tions — $5, $2, and $i — ^and it soon became apparent that the 
banks would have gladly seen the notes issued even in these 
low denominations, but as yet they were not prepared to make 
such request and to back it up with pressure Accordingly, 
during the first two years of the history of the system the note 
issue contmued, techmcally governed by the original provi- 
sions of die law, but practically managed upon the modified 
basis already outlined 

The followmg brief tabulation will show at a glance the 
general movement of notes during the months in question 
At the highest point federal reserve notes, prior to the end of 
igt6, probably never constituted more than about 15 per cent 
of the total paper currency then in circulation 
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Federal Reserve Notes Issued by Federal 
Reserve Banks and in Circulation 
ON Date Named 


January 28, 1916 

$179,224,000 

February 25 

I 7 i» 368 ,ooo 

March 31 

163,066,000 

April 28 

163,094,000 

May 26 

159 » 389. 

June 30 

152,244,000 

July 28 

152,590,000 

August 25 

156,345,000 

September 29 

196,538,000 

October 27 

214,622,000 

November 24 

240,448,000 

December 29 

275,353,000 


Reserve Notes in Reserves 

It would be difficult to say exactly how far the federal 
rftserve notes actually went into bank reserves from the early 
days of their issue To some extent, however, this was un- 
doubtedly the case True, their use as reserves 'in the vaults 
of national banks was forbidden by law, while of course 
reserve banks could not carry them There were many state 
banks, however, which for years past had made a practice of 
carrying national bank notes in their reserves without opposi- 
tion or hindrance from the state banking commissioners of the 
several states Reserve notes were as good as national bank 
notes and there was^no evident reason why they should not be 
given the same status as the latter This they undoubtedly 
attained, while on the other hand the public at large was not 
disposed to discriminate between them and the national bank 
notes or government notes which they closely resembled 
When the notes were first issued they were viewed for a day 
or two with curiosity and there was languid comment in the 
newspapers upon the appearance They then speedily settled 
back into the same role as had been played by national notes, 
and they neither showed any very great activity of redemption 
nor in the public attitude toward them was there in any other 
way, so far as could be perceived, special danger or special 
advantage They might about as well have been simply an 
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addition of equal amount of national bank currency, though of 
course it should be remembered that such an addition would 
have been difficult because of the limitation of the amount of 
government bonds outstanding and available as a basis for 
circulation 

Unsatisfactory Note Situation 

To all intents and purposes, then, during the first year or 
tvio of the federal reserve system the note issue was largely 
a merely mechanical matter of convenience involving no impor- 
tant theoretic issues It was either the equivalent of a gold or 
specie certificate, or m smaller measure, the representative of 
collateral (commercial paper) indorsed by member banks and 
in the hands of reserve banks But for reasons already stated, 
It had no material relationship to the business of the country, 
did not constitute a measure of such business, was compara- 
tively limited in amount, and had rather successfully evaded 
the various provisions of the Federal Reserve Act which were 
designed to ensure prompt eligibility and elasticity The ques- 
tion what would have been the future of the federal reserve 
note had there been no subsequent developments, like those 
which grew out of the war, to necessitate a larger issue of the 
notes, may very well be raised Conjecturally, such a question 
can be answered only with the statement that, so far as indica- 
tions go, the federal reserve notes would probably have occu- 
pied somewhat the same position as national bank notes, and 
that while they would doubtless have gradually expanded as 
the national bank notes were retired, there was but little in the 
experience of Ihe time to show that they were really called for 
in large measure by the interests of the business community 
or that they would have expanded very matenally unless a 
vacuum was created for them This opinion is strengthened 
by reason of the fact that so large a current of gold was 
flowing into the United States from European countries 
The situation as it developed in the mmds of the Board 
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members was very well outlined at the end of two years of 
operation in the following letter, written by a member of the 
Board 

November 27, 1916 

To the Federal Reserve Board, 

Washington 

Gentlemen 

On May ro, 1916, I prepared for the Board a short statement deal- 
ing with Governor Hamlin’s brief on the subject of note issue amend- 
ments I took the position at that time that there were three amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act relating to this matter which were 
very desirable 

(1) The right to issue Federal Reserve notes directly for gold, 

(2) A consolidation or combination of the accounts of the Federal 

Reserve Agents and the Federal Reserve Banks so that we 
would have the responsibility of the Banks behind the custody 
of the notes, and not only that of the Federal Reserve Agent, 
so as to provide that the Reserve Banks shall show all notes 
outstanding m the hands of the public as a liability and all 
assets held against them as an asset of the Bank, 

(3) An amendment to Section 14, of the Federal Reserve Act which 

would liberalize the law in respect to collateral behind Federal 
Reserve notes by making eligible as collateral bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, or what is known as “bought paper,” as well as 
commercial paper rediscounted for member bilks 

I then took the position that if these three amendments were secured 
It would be neither necessary nor desirable to ask Congress to make 
Federal Reserve notes legal reserve 

Since that memorandum was written the third of the above men- 
tioned amendments has been passed by Congress and another amend- 
ment has also been passed which has a very important bearing on the 
situation, to wit the authority to member banks to keep any part of 
their reserve with the Federal Reserve Bank, instead of in their own 
vaults I still believe that the amendments suggested by me on May 
loth are very desirable and that if they were passed it would not be 
necessary, at least at this time, to make Federal Reserve notes avail- 
able as bank reserves However, the proposal, so ably urged by my 
colleague, Mr Warburg, is entitled to the most careful consideration, 
first, as to the desirability of the object sought, and, second, as to 
whether there is any better means of attaining it 

First, as to the object sought It appears to be Mr Warburg’s 
desire to impound in the Federal Reserve Banks a very large share of 
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the country’s gold supply, whereas I rather question the desirability 
of going too far in that direction My feeling is that under the changes 
in the law which I have suggested, we would have little difficulty in 
accumulating in the Federal Reserve Banks half of the gold stock of 
the country not in the hands of the Federal Government If the other 
half were in the hands of the public and in those of member and non- 
member banks it would be where it could serve an important purpose 
as a sort of secondary reserve supply which would be called upon in 
case of great need If our banking system was under a strong central 
management, and the form of our Goveinment was like that of the 
German Empire, I can readily see where it would be natural and per- 
haps desirable to act on Mr Warburg’s suggestion, but, considering 
the form of our Government, the temperament of our people, and the 
dangers of over-expansion and over-speculation, I think we should 
not put all of our golden eggs in one basket 

We all recall that the panic of 1907 came as a climax to several 
years of great expansion in expenditures m all kinds of business 
enterprises, a period of ten or eleven years of pyramiding upwards 
almost without interruption Six months before the panic came many 
wise men thought that thinks looked "squally,’’ and yet the temptation 
to keep on stretching bank resources to the limit was too strong even 
for them to resist For this and other reasons I can not help feeling 
that there is danger in putting all the elasticity m the Fedeial Reserve 
Banks and not leaving a reserve of elasticity in the banks of the 
country Of course, I am aware it is somewhat inconsistent to say 
that a balance with the Reserve Bank shall be counted as a reserve, 
whereas, the notes of the Bank can not be so counted I am also aware 
of the fact that as time goes on bank balances are going to play a 
greater part than Federal Reserve notes , that when our check clearing 
and collection plan is fully developed, member banks will care less 
about drawing out Federal Reserve notes, and more about transferring 
balances by drafts and checks On the other hand, the use of Federal 
Reserve notes will be always greatest m the parts of the country where 
there is the greatest necessity for caution, in those parts of the country 
Inhere other credit instruments play a smaller part and where actual 
currency plays a larger part 

I can see that if we do not make Federal Reserve notes reserve and 
if we permit, say one-half of the gold holdings of the country to remain 
in the hands of member and non-member banks, we may sometimes 
leach a point where a Federal Reserve Bank has exhausted its un- 
pledged gold supply and can not issue any more notes Member banks, 
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coming to their Federal Reserve Bank to borrow will, in such a case, 
complain that “the well has run dry,” but when that time comes the 
Federal Reserve Bank will say to those member banks, “If you have 
gold m your reserves and will deposit it with us we can help you, 
because we can immediately expand that gold m the ratio of i 625 to i, 
and we can hold your gold to count as reserve and still help you with 
currency or book credits ” 

I agree entirely with Mr Warburg's argument that we should put 
ourselves in a position to release gold freely when the European war 
is over For us, as a nation to have accumulated through a favorable 
trade balance an enormous fund of gold and then attempt to put the 
bars up and so prevent the world's supply of gold from seeking its 
natural level would be absurd and even monstrous Such action on 
our part might very properly lead to a demonetization of gold, but I 
can not conceive that gold will go out of the country except in four 
ways, fwst, by a reversal in the balance trade, second, by the spending 
of money in Europe by Americans , third, by remittances to Europeans 
by Americans and immigrants , fourth, by loans to Europe 

There are some other general reasons against making Federal 
Reserve notes reserve which might also be mentioned It is bad 
education for the public to let it imagine that a note of a bank is 
reserve because Congress says it is reserve The fundamental reliance 
of our whole structure is the gold, or metallic basis behind our cur- 
rency While It IS true that the Government guarantees the notes, 
every one of us will take the position that the notes must be secured, 
without leaning upon the Government and without even suggesting 
that the Government shall ever be called upon to make them good 
The Government supervises their issue, must be satisfied that the 
security and the reserve behind them is ample and sufficient, but it was 
never seriously meant that the Government was going to tax the people 
to pay these notes 

Viewed from this aspect, it isn't good economics for Congress to 
say that “greenbacks," or any other kind of notes that are not based on 
the deposit of 100% of gold can be called the ultimate reserve of mem- 
ber banks The fact that we have taken some wrong steps in this 
direction in the past does not at all justify our doing it again The 
greenback is simply the promise of the Government with a gold 
security of approximately 35% , national bank note besides being 
the obligation of the issuing bank is security of the Government, as 
attested by the deposit of the United States bonds and has a gold 
reserve of only S%* The Federal Reserve note has 100% of com- 


y 
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niercial paper as collateral, and 40% or more of gold reserve behind 
1C, besides which it has the guarantee of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
the member banks, and the Government No one of these thtee kinds 
of currency can properly be considered ultimate reserves, and they 
are unquestionably good and ought to be in every sense legal tender 
It appears inconceivable that they should not be absolutely good at 
dll times and readily acceptable by the people m all sorts of transac- 
tions as a substitute for actual specie When it comes to international 
transactions, gold, or its equivalent only, can be used, but in all intra- 
national transactions there is no reason why these various representa- 
tives of money should not perform all the functions, except those of 
being ultimate reserves The fact that state banks are permitted to use 
national bank notes and reserve notes as reserves and actually do so, 
only accentuates the necessity of keeping the ultimate reserves 
inviolable 

The object which Mr Warburg seeks to attain — of securing a 
much larger share of the ultimate reserves of the country m the hands 
of the Federal Reserve Banks — ^might be attained in another and 
possibly less dangerous way if the Federal Reserve Act were so 
amended as to state only those reserves which member banks must carry 
with their Federal Reserve Bank, stating in so many words that the 
specie and currency which any bank shall carry in its own vault, or 
till, will be left to its own judgment The ultimate reserves, in other 
words, will be with the Federal Reserve Bank The advantage of this 
method to the member bank would be that the many kinds of currency 
in its possession, as well as specie, would serve its purpose equally 
well— gold or silver certificates, greenbacks, national bank note cur- 
rency, Federal Reserve notes, or Federal Reserve Bank notes What 
the reserves should be is necessarily a matter of study and calculation, 
but suppose, for example, we should start out with the proposal that 
country bank reserves held with the Federal Reserve Bank should be 
8%, the member banks in reserve cities should hold 12%, and the 
meinbei banks m cential resei\e cities should hold 15% In this con- 
nection It IS pioper to mention that under the laws of a number of 
states the lequiied cash reser\es is left entireU in the judgment of 
the banker, and m European countries it is the custom to let bankers 
uae then own discretion a» to the cash reseivcs the> sliall hold 
Vvhile It IS not suggested that this discretion apply to the entire 
reserves it is thought that it can be safely applied to the bdnk\ own 
counter cash and vault requirements 

This may not be the best solution of the problem, yet it is at least 
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worthy of consideration If, on the other hand, Mr Warburg’s plan 
IS adopted, he, himself, admits that it would be desirable to keep, not 
40% of gold behind Federal Reserve notes, but 60% or 70% Indeed, 
it IS probable that it would be necessary to change the law in regard to 
ultimate of gold reserve behind Federal Reserve notes and to raise 
the limit below which a penalty, or tax, shall apply to, say 50% 

There are other ways in which, without any congressional action, 
much might be accomplished to put the gold of the country in the 
hands of the Federal Reserve Banks and member banks, rather than 
by leaving it where it will be hoarded by people, or used for everyday 
currency, that is, by readjusting the denominations of gold and silver 
certificates and other forms of currency As it has been pointed out 
several times, if gold certificates were not printed in denominations less 
than $50, gold certificates would rarely appear as currency, and become, 
as they should be, almost exclusively reserve money 

From the above, it will appear that, while I am not favorable to 
the plan of making Federal Reserve notes reserve, I am not opposed 
to a limited extent, at least to the object Mr Warburg has m view, 
to wit the greater concentration of gold in Reserve Banks 

Respectfully submitted, 


Redemption of Bonds 

It seems best at this point to make brief reference to the 
more or less complex provision which had been introduced 
into the Reserve Act as a result of compromise and which 
had intended to provide for the gradual retirement of national 
bank notes then outstanding It will be recalled that the 
provision in question, carried in section i 8 , was equivalent 
to an authorization to the Board to receive offerings from 
holders of circulation bonds each year m an amount not -more 
than $25,000,000, and then to distribute this sum among 
reserve banks These banks then had the option of convert- 
ing the 2 per cent bonds which they thus received, into 3 
per cent without the arculation privilege The effect would 
have been to retire $25,000,000 of national bank notes each 
year or to place in the T reasury a sum equal to> that* amount 
in other forms of money Assuming that there were outstand- 
ing at the time about $725,000,000 of national bank notes, the 
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period required to dispose of the national bank notes entirely 
would thus have been about 29 or 30 years At the end of 
that time it nught have been expected that the bond-secured 
cunency which had so long been an object of criticism and 
attack would have disappeared, and that its place would have 
been taken by federal reserve notes — always assuming, of 
course, that commercial paper received by the reserve banks 
was sufficient (as intended by the original act) to furnish a 
basis foi the new notes If such paper proved insufficient 
the act nevertheless provided a way of meeting the difficulty, 
by authorizing the reserve banks to apply for and obtain 
“fedeial reserve bank notes” which could be issued on the 
same basis as the national bank notes, 1 e , with protection 
furnished by the government bonds which they had taken 
ovei fioin the owners (the national banks) This provision 
was also intended to enable banks which feared loss on their 
bonds to jirotect themselves by turning over the bonds to 
reserve banks which thus would make a certain market for 
them 

The Reserve Board, soon after its organization, under- 
took to ])ut this provision into effect and continued the plan 
for a year or two, a total of $72,(X)0,ooo m bonds being thus 
pill chased and distributed among the reserve banks The 
coming on of the war led to the suspension of the provision 
w'hich, however, had mdeed been purely permissive, and 
eventually the effect of such suspension was merely to leave 
the national bank notes practically as they had been The 
Federal Reserve Act having eliminated the requirement that 
new national banks should purcdiase bonds, there was now 
nothing whatever to stimulate the issue of national bank notes, 
while on the other hand the fact that an existing bank did 
not need to carry them, still left the holders without any mar- 
ket save that which was supposed to be created by the pro- 
vision authorizing their purchase by reserve banks When 
that was suspended and when the issue of government bonds 
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With high interest rate began under the Liberty loans, the 
national bank note situation became practically stereotyped 
and has continued m that condition to the present day, the 
amount of notes in circulation, as indicated by the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 1922, being $726,000,000 

Results of the Currency Experiment 

A survey of the currency experiment of the federal re- 
serve system upon its original Unes can be based only upon 
the outcome attained during the first two and one-half years 
of operation This is because at the end of that time there 
came about so great a change in the methods of issuing and 
using the currency, partly as a result of the war and partly 
as the result of the evasive practices already referred to 
The Act of 1917, amending the Federal Reserve Act, as 
will be seen at a later point, legalized the evasions that had 
been developed dunng the preceding years and so placed the 
note issue upon a totally new footing On the other hand, 
the provisions of the Act of 1917, later to be studied, whereby 
notes were, m a sense, allowed an entry into the reserves of 
member banks, fundamentally altered the original theory of 
the law even though they were partly offset in effect by coun- 
tervailing provisions whose nature will also be later traced 
When the war had fairly opened the effort to draw gold into 
reserve banks and to issue notes in place thereof, practically 
made the reserve note, at least to a considerable extent, a gold 
certificate Any one of these great changes would have suf- 
ficed to mask the original purposes of the act and to prevent 
It from showing its genmne effects 

The changed status of the reserve note has continued 
down to the present moment and there is now no immediate 
prospect, so far as can be seen, of any changes When the 
time will come, if ever, that there is a recurrence to the theory 
of an elastic currency, or “asset currency” as it wcis formerly 
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tenned, it would be only conjecture to predict The fact re- 
mains that the expenment of an elastic currency was tried 
for but a few months and then only in a half-hearted way 
and upon a very limited scale This should be borne in mind 
in all future cnticisms of the Federal Reserve Act, and it 
should be recalled that the whole inconclusive and tentative 
experience which has been set forth in the present chapter 
affords the only occasion upon which, since the Civil War, 
effort had been made to introduce the elastic currency idea in 
practice Remembering this fact and recalling the attitude 
adopted toward the elastic currency as manifested both by 
bankers, the officers of reserve banks, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the public generally, the student may well feel 
an increasing degree of doubt as to the future of true bank- 
note currency in the United States With this doubt he may, 
however, combine a question whether in fact the need for 
note currency is really as great as it had been supposed to be 
and whether in fact we have not in most parts of the country, 
even in the rural districts of the West, practically superseded 
the note by the use of the check and deposit system as a means 
of increasing our banking accommodation in times of urgent 
need for credit As to this point, more will be said at a later 
stage of the discussion The present chapter has sought to 
deal only with the abortive effort to introduce a currency of 
the kind which was so long and so urgently demanded by 
the so-called banking reform movement 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XL 

Because of the importance of the note issue system in its relation 
with gold holdings and the reserve situation, both of which became 
the subject of amendment in June, 1917, the whole matter was con- 
stantly discussed during 1915 and 1916 The foUowing memorandum, 
prepared by a member of the Board, touches several allied issues, 
but Its bearmg is chiedy upon the note issue question It is therefore 
supplied at this point 
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Warburg Memorandum on Federal Reserve Note Issue Question 

Washington, December 2, 1915 

To the 

Federal Reserve Board 
Washington 

Sirs 

I take the liberty of submitting the following statement and 
memoranda with the object in view of doing my share in establishing 
a basis of harmonious understanding and cooperation in the Board, 
without which the best results cannot be achieved 

Like all of us, I regret very sincerely that the impression has been 
created by the press and otherwise as if there were personal differ- 
ences in the Board Personally, I cherish the conviction that differ- 
ences are not of a personal nature but that we are dealing with honest 
differences of opinion and that the best way of removing whatever 
may separate membeis of the Board is to go to the root of these 
differences and to make a determined effort to agree on the essential 
points on which there is divergence of opinion, or, if we cannot agree, 
to frankly disagree upon the same and state the matter, if necessary, 
in the form of majority and minority reports so that it may be under- 
stood that, where differences exist, they aie not of a personal nature 
but are based upon matters of principle My own hope is that we may 
be able to agree on all of these things because, after all, that is what 
will best further the objects and aims of the Federal Reserve Board to 
which we all are devoting whatever is best in us 

If I may be permitted to analyze the situation, I would say that 
there are differences of opinion in the following four matters 

(1) The problem of the general functions and the policy to be 

pursued by Federal Reserve Banks 

I take the liberty of submitting herewith a memorandum which I 
have prepared covering this problem I have no doubt that we can 
reach a common ground of understanding on this question 

(2) The question of Government Deposits 

From the very beginning of the operation of the Federal Reserve 
Banks there have been two different schools of thought m this respect 
I take the liberty of submitting a memorandum which, if adopted 
would, I believe, relieve the situation It would, at the same time. 
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protect both the Secretary of the Treasury and the powers of super- 
vision and control of the Federal Reserve Board 

(3) The examination and repoits of member banks and rulings 
of the Comptroller 

This question, more than anything else, has produced irritation 
from time to time with member banks, Federal Reserve Banks and in 
the Board I believe that we are very close to a point now where 
the problem could be disposed of to mutual satisfaction Both in the 
case of Government deposits and the case of the Comptroller's reports 
the law creates a difhcult situation by preserving a dual control The 
problem is, can the difficulties that no doubt exist be removed by 
administrative methods, or shall it be necessary to cure the situation 
by amendments of the law so that, with respect to reports and examina- 
tions, there will be created a unity of action? As above stated, I 
strongly believe that it will be possible now to definitely agree upon 
some satisfactory plan or to state publicly the limited and legitimate 
degree to which we do not agree This will cure the constant attempt 
of the press to magnify and to sensationalize the situation 

(4) The question of redistncting, and, involved in that, the ques-- 
Hon of individual powers of members of the Board 

I believe that, in the very near future, the committee can bring in 
a report concerning redistncting which probably will dispose of any 
plan of dealing with this larger question but will clearly establish the 
position of members of the Board as to the desirabhty of a redis- 
tricting process at such time as it should be practicable in case Con- 
gress should give the Board the power to do so 

It will be of great advantage for the harmonious work of the 
Board if, at the same time, a clear understanding could be reached 
as to what are the individual powers of members of the Board and 
how far are resolutions passed by the Board binding upon all of 
them I strongly believe that if we patiently discuss these questions 
upon their merits and entirely disregard the personal element we 
shall finally reach a very satisfactory and clear understanding about 
all of these points 

I am somewhat taking the attitude of a surgeon who rather goes 
to the root of an evil than deal with the surface disturbance by means 
o palliatives and court plaster The process may be a little bit more 
bothersome while it lasts but I am sincerely convinced that it will 
bring more lasting and more satisfactory results It is, to my mind 
inevitable that this operation should be gone through because I can 
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baldly see how we can write a satisfactory report or deal with the 
question of amendments unless and until we have reached a clear un- 
derstanding about these pending problems 

Respectfully, 

{Signed) Paul M Warburg 


Memorandum on Question No i 

The policy to be pursued by Federal Reserve Banks must be guided 
exclusively by the public interest 

Federal Reseive Banks must neither fail to carry out transactions 
and exercise functions — ^which otherwise would redound to the benefit 
of the countiy — for the mere reason that they entail heavy expense 
or loss, nor must they, on the other hand, conclude transactions and 
exercise functions on account of the earnings to be derived, in case 
these transactions or functions would run counter to the public 
interest, or would lessen the ultimate ability of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to render the largest service for the general benefit of the 
country 

In carrying out their policy they must neither compete for the 
sake of competition nor not compete for the sake of avoiding com- 
petition In carrying out functions with which they are charged 
by the law they must compete or not compete as the public interest 
requires 

If we agree on this premise, we must then ask ourselves, in what 
way do Federal Reserve Banks serve the public interest^ 

The function of Federal Reserve Banks is to provide a safe system 
of banking (free from our heretofore periodical collapses) and more 
stable and equal interest rates than we have had in the past 

Broadly speaking, the pioblem of banking may be summed up in 
the following quotation 

“If banks were to keep, in cash, all the money deposited with 
them, business would come to a standstill and a crisis would ensue 
If banks were to lend indiscriminately to those who apply for loans 
all the money on deposit with them, a general pamc and collapse 
would follow a short period of overstimulation Between these 
two extremes lies the middle course, the findmg of which is the 
problem, and its practise the art of banking” 

To find and preserve this middle course is the particular function 
of the Federal Reserve Bank System 

The present maximum lending power of the entire Federal Reserve 
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System is about $600,000,000 The total loans and investments by 
national banks amount at present to about $8,000,000,000, those of 
the State banks to $7,500,000,000 It is obvious that it cannot possibly 
be the object of the Federal Reserve System, by competition, to sub- 
stitute a lending power of $600,000,000 for that of all the banks of 
the country, amounting to $15,500,000,000 The aim of the system 
must rather be to keep this gigantic structure of loans and invest- 
ments, which IS largely carried by bank deposits, fiom over expand- 
ing so that, as the natural and inevitable result, it may not be forced 
to over contract, and, conversely, to avoid over contraction with all 
Its hardships and the inevitably resulting over expansion 

Effectively to deal with the fluctuations of so gigantic a structure 
IS a vast undertaking for which the resources of the Federal Reserve 
System are none too large at this time If the task is to be accom- 
plished successfully, it cannot be done by operations which are con- 
tinuous and of equal force at all times, but only by carrying out a 
very debnite policy of not only employing funds vigoiously at certain 
times but, with equal vigor, not to employ funds at others That 
during periods of actual employment the Federal Reserve Banks will 
make large earnings and that during periods where a restricted activity 
of Federal Reserve Banks is rendered necessary by general conditions, 
their earnings should be smaller, are incidents which have no bearing 
upon the measure of their usefulness Federal Reserve Banks, when 
accumulating funds, are exeicising as useful a function as when 
they are employing the same If safety and stabilization of lates 
form the soundest foundation for general prosperity, everything that 
the Federal Reserve Banks do in avoiding excessive rates, both too 
high and too low, redounds to the benefit of the nation, and the 
mere fact of the general confidence m this stability and the knowledge 
that funds are m reserve and available brings about the freest use of 
credit facilities at liberal rates all over the country If the potential 
or actual employment of $600,000,000 can have this effect upon loans 
and investments of $15,500,000,000 (of which $12,500,000,000 aie 
loans and discounts) the usefulness of the Federal Reserve System 
has been proven That does not mean that when once we shall have 
passed through a period of active money we shall ever have to con- 
template conditions where the entire funds of the Federal Reserve 
Banks will he idle A certain proportion will always remain in active 
service, and there will be no doubt about their ability to earn their 
running expenses or that, when once they occupy their proper field of 
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operations — ^and averaging their operations over a reasonable period — 
they will earn their dividends, but time must be given them for this 

If Federal Reserve Banks should find permanent difficulty in 
earning their dividends, remedy must not be sought by improperly 
using their funds but rather by carefully investigating whether or 
not organic defects exist which might be overcome We must not 
forget, on the one hand, that the capitalization of the bank and the 
prescribed rates of dividends aie aibitranly fixed and that experience 
only can demonstrate whether or not these aie properly chosen 
Personally, I aiji inclined to think that they aie about right, provided,, 
however, that the Federal Reserve Banks are given the same powers 
as enjoyed by the European central banks with respect to the note 
issue The weakness of the system, as at present devised, is that, 
unlike the European central banks, they cannot derive their chief 
profit from the note circulation In Europe, the Banque de France, 
the Bank of England, the Reichsbank and the other central banks 
have substantially a monopoly on the note issue, and balances with 
these central banks and their notes are considered as cash by the 
banks of the country (The Bank of the Netherlands has a capital 
of 20,000,000 floi ms and a note circulation of 300,000,000 to 
400,000,000 florins ) 

Our difficulty is a threefold one first, we have a note issuing power 
superimposed upon an inelastic currency issued to the limit of what 
the country can absorb , second, our notes are not Counted as reserves, 
the consequence of which is that, at times, like the present, when addi- 
tional currency for actual circulation is not required, we do not pay 
for our investments by the issue of Federal Reserve notes but by a 
loss of gold, and, third, that our inability to issue notes against gold, 
or gold and commercial paper, prevents us from broadening and 
strengthening our banking powei At present we are tied down to 
the maximum of the deposits of the member banks Gold deposited 
for redemption purposes with Federal Reserve Agents is a most 
desiiable and powerful protection in case of gold withdrawals It 
does not add, however, any "additional banking power It replaces 
but does not add The vicious effect of these conditions is that we 
cannot deal boldly with the problem of Goveinment bonds and the 
circulation secured by them If we could increase our own free 
stock of gold, that question could be solved and, with that, the problem 
of our earnings 

I make free to submit a memorandum suggesting how it can be 
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done, and apologize for the rough form of ail statements, which have 
been dictated hurriedly without regard to form 

It IS proposed to amend Section 16, clause (2) to read as follows 


‘Any Federal Reserve Bank may make application to the local 
Federal Reserve Agent for such amount of the Federal Reserve 
notes hereinbefore provided as it may require Such application 
should be accompanied by a tender to the local Federal Reserve 
Agent of collateral m amount equal to the sum of the Federal 
Reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursuant to such appli- 
cation The collateral scctinty this offered shall be gold or gold 
certificates and notes and bills accepted fo9 rediscount under the 
provisions of Section 13 01 purchased mdei the provisions of Sec- 
tion 14 of this Act Whenever the gold deposited as collateral 
With the Federal Reserve Agent shall be less than 40% of the 
aggregate amount of the aggregate collateral deposited, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board shall establish a graduated fax,** etc , etc 


The force of this amendment would be that Federal Reserve notes 
could be exchanged for gold and that the gold so accumulated would 
become the free asset of the Federal Reserve Banks As the law 
stands to-day the gold that accumulates against issue of Federal 
Reserve notes accumulates in the redemption fund deposited with the 
Federal Reserve Agent and ceases to he the property of the Federal 
Reserve Banks It can not serve as a basis for additional loans, 
but it renders only a service — ^though a most important one — ^in 
being available in^case of gold withdrawals The consequence is that 
at present the Federal Reserve Banks are limited in their growth to 
Ae amount of obligatory balances of member banks with Federal 
Reserve Banks While the optional balance may be deposited, it is not 
safe to count on that 


If the law should be amended as here suggested, every note 
holder in the country would become an additional depositor of the 
Federal Reserve Banks and he ’would become a permanent depositor, 
because it is safe to say that the amount of gold certificates carried 
m the pockets of the people at this time would be permanently carried 
m Federal Reserve notes It is safe to expect that the Federal 
Reserve Bank would be strengthened by several hundred million 
dollars of gold in this manner If three hundred miU.ons were added 
this would mean an additional loaning power of 450 million dollars 
The far-reaching effect of this process would be that the Federal 
^sdrve Banks thus strengthened could alford to deal on a broad 
asis with the question of government bonds and Federal Reserve 
notes At present Federal Reserve Banks are disinclmed-and cor- 
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rectly so — to adopt a policy of purchasing hundreds of millions of 
government bonds and issue against them Federal Reserve bank 
notes as long as the gold supply which they command is not larger 
than it is now While it is true that they need only to maintain 
a reserve of 5 per cent against these Federal Reserve bank notes, 
it is equally true that these notes may be presented at any time 
for payment in gold and that, from a point of view of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, a 5 per cent gold reserve would be insufficient If 
notes could be exchanged freely for gold the additional loaning power 
which would accrue to the Federal Reserve Banks by the accumula- 
tion of additional gold, could be used to provide the necessary 
gold reserve against a large amount of Federal Reseive Bank notes 
A very interesting suggestion has been made to the Board (by 
Mr Perrin) to the effect that any National Bank the charter 
of which would expire, should receive a renewal charter only upon 
the condition that its power to issue notes against government 
bonds should cease, but that the Federal Reserve Banks should 
purchase the government bonds of these banks at par at the expiration 
of the banks’ charter In this manner all the government bonds 
would fall into the hands of the Federal Reserve Banks within 
twenty years A portion of these bonds would doubtless be disposed 
of in the market as government 3 per cent bonds and the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve Banks would have to decide 
what portion they wished to carry as one-year notes and what portion 
as 2 per cent government bonds against which notes could be issued 
If this plan were carried out the unelastic government secured 
curiency would be made elastic by the Federal Reserve Banks 
because it would be in their power to issue these notes at times 
when there would be legitimate requirement for increasd circulation 
and to withdraw them from circulation at other times Furthermore, 
the question of earnings of Federal Reserve Banks would be solved, 
because the larger the note issue of the banks, the larger would 
become their revenue This revenue would be derived from the 
government bonds and the more government bonds would be disposed 
of to the public, the more important would become the commercial 
business of the Federal Reserve Banks, because if we take it that 
a certain amount of currency is required and a large portion of 
this currency can only be issued against the collateral of commercial 
paper, this commercial paper must go in the Federal Reserve Banks 
Of course, if Federal Reserve notes should be made available for 
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reserve money of member banks (not of Fedeial Reserve Banks, 
as so many people appear to think when the question was discussed 
in past years * ) , this process would take place with so much more 
eifect There is no doubt but that Federal Reserve Banks will 
not find their ultimate and proper place until Federal Reserve notes 
receive reserve qualities At present we have the anomalous con- 
dition that the gold that comes into this country, which should accu- 
mulate in Federal Reserve Banks, accumulates in member banks, - 
while the gold holdings of the Federal Reserve Banks hardly have 
grown except where the amount of the additional reserve payments 
had to be made undei the law We furthermore have the anomalous 
condition that at this tune when there is no demand for additional 
circulation, any investment the Federal Reseive Banks make is being 
* paid for not by Federal Reserve notes, but by a loss of gold 

While It IS most gratifying to see that the bankers who so 
violently opposed as unsound any thought of counting Federal Reserve 
notes as reseive, are now of their own accord coming around to 
the opposite view, it still may be that Congress would not yet be 
prepared for such a step It might in that case be more advisable 
to proceed slowly and to ask at this time only for the amendment 
as above outlined 

My own suggestion would be to increase the gold covered from 
40 per cent to 60 per cent and begin to tax at 60 per cent, though 
beginning only with a very low tax and increasing only very gradually, 
increasing more rapidly when the gold cover falls below 40 per cent 
The effect, however, would be that Congress and the country would 
see that it is expected normally to have a gold cover in excess of 
60 per cent rather than in excess of 40 per cent and while we would 
expect to issue more Federal Reserve notes in this case, we would, 
on the other hand, expect to issue them normally on a higher basis 
of gold protection This effort may ultimately be helpful m persuad- 
ing Congress to permit these notes to be counted as reserve As 
it IS now there is no room for an elastic note issue for our elasticity 
has been tied to a frayed rubbei band which is already stretched to 
the limit; the Federal Reserve Banks have no power of contracting 
under the present structure As above stated, nothing will help 
Federal Reserve Banks more 111 finding their proper position and in 
securing sufficient earnings without being forced to use their reserve 
mon^ m a way which at times would be unsafe and improper, than 
an effective and sound note issuing power 
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Memorandum on Question No 2 

It IS suggested that the Treasury develop gradually its accounts 
with the several Federal Reserve Banks After a reasonable period 
of actual operation the nature and the volume of Treasury business 
at each point can then be ascertained as can also the expense of the 
Federal Reserve Banks involved in the operation of accounts It 
may then be possible foi the Secretary of the Treasury to determine 
the amounts which he proposes to carry as fixed free balances with the 
several banks in order to sustain these accounts 

As a matter of convenience he may arrange to have a weekly 
or bi-weekly settlement with the Federal Reserve Banks, by which 
any amounts in excess of the agreed balance be paid into the gold 
clearing fund for the credit of the Treasury and conversely, defi- 
ciencies below the agreed balance would be made good through the 
gold clearing fund 

There would then remain the free funds in the Treasury, which 
will vary from time to time according to the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the United States Government 

Broadly speaking, the writer doubts the wisdom of permitting 
these additional funds to be deposited with the Federal Reserve 
Banks without the control and supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board 

While the resources of Federal Reserve Banks and the bulk of 
their deposits may be considered as ‘‘fixtures,” upon which it might 
be safe to base a definite policy in granting loans or issuing currency, 
the funds of the Government, according to the wishes of Congress, 
may be of gigantic size and may be reduced to zero 

These Government deposits must therefore be treated from a 
different point of view from that of the deposits of member banks 
At times, when the Government is apt to withdraw these funds, the 
Federal Reserve Banks should not employ them at all and keep 
the funds practically intact (that is the same as carrying a 100 per 
cent reserve against them), at times, particularly when the general 
banks are crowded and the Treasury balances are large, or when for 
other reasons it may appear advisable, it may be proper pohcy for 
Federal Reserve Banks to use freely the Government deposit and 
maintain a reserve against these deposits of only 35 per cent as 
agamst their other deposits With the staggering size of our deposit 
structure (of 18 billions) and the limited power of expansion of 
Federal Reserve Banks (at present 600 millions figured on a 40 per 
cent basis and on the last statement of the Federal Reserve Banks) 
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It will be wise to keep an anchor to windward Experience has shown 
that the end has always been reached or is quickly reached when 
a catastrophe occurs, and that it is of the very greatest value to 
have some large gold funds in actual reserve For there is never 
enough gold m such circumstances and the value of the free treasure 
in the Julius Tower has been fully vindicated It would greatly add 
to the strength of our system if we could keep the free treasury 
funds as a secondary reserve to be drawn upon after the rediscounting 
power between districts has been bi ought into full play to the highest 
degree compatible with safety and conservatism and at the same 
time with the best interest of the country 

But there must be a certain latitude in applying this rule and 
this elasticity would be assured if it were left to the discretion 
of the Federal Reserve Board from time to time to fix the reserves 
to be kept by the Federal Reserve Banks against Government deposits 
other than the fixed balances agreed upon The Treasury could then, 
through the gold clearing fund, automatically deposit in the Federal 
Reserve System its free funds, which would be allotted to the several 
banks upon a certain key (based upon capitalization or capital and 
deposits) and be subject to special reserve requirements In this 
manner the Federal Reserve Board could undertake the responsibility 
of supervising the employment of these funds so that the Secretary 
of the Treasury may be certain of his ability of withdrawing these 
funds when required without creating a disturbance The power 
auid duty of the Board of directing rediscount operations is involved 
in this matter These transactions may be necessary in order to 
withdraw government funds from some districts and for the safety 
and efiSciency of the system it is necessary that the Board exercise 
a control over these funds in the Federal Reserve Banks 

Legally there can not be any objection to a stipulation by the 
Secretary when making Government deposits to the effect that the 
deposits shall be subject to such reserves as the Board from time to 
time shall determine The Board, when studying this question some 
months ago, was advised by counsel that even without such stipulation 
by the Secretary it could, by its power to tax the note issue, secure 
compliance with any suggestions that the Board might see fit to make 
to the Federal Reserve Banks in this respect 

From every point of view, however, it would appear more desirable 
that the stipulation, as above suggested, be made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury 
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Memorandum by Counsel [of Federal Reserve Board] is attached 


Federal Reserve Board 
Washington 

October 15, 1915 

Subject Interest Charges on 

Federal Reseive Notes 
My dear Mr Warburg 

The question whether the Federal Reserve Board may impose 
different rates of interest on the Federal reserve notes issued by the 
various Federal reserve banks involves a construction of that portion 
of Section 16 of the Federal Reserve Act which reads as follows 

“The Board shall have the right, acting through the Federal 
reserve agent, to grant m whole or in part or to reject entirely 
j the application of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve 
notes, but to the extent that such application may be granted 
the Federal Reserve Board shall, through its local Federal Re- 
serve agent, supply Federal reserve notes to the bank so applying, 
and such bank shall be charged with the amount of such notes and 
shall pay such rate of interest on said amount as may be estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Board, and the amount of such 
Federal reserve notes so issued to any such bank shall, upon de- 
livery, together with such notes of such Federal reserve bank as 
may be issued under section eighteen of this Act upon security 
of United States two per centum Government bonds, become a 
first and paramount hen on all the assets of such bank'* 

It will be observed that this paragraph provides in effect that 
any individual Federal reserve bank which has been granted an 
application for notes whether in whole or in part, ''shall pay such rate 
of interest on said amount as may be established by the Federal 
Reserve Board” 

This provision clearly indicates that the Board may charge such 
rate of interest as it deems advisable on any particular or individual 
issue of notes, and there is no intention on the part of Congress, 
either express or implied, which demands that the Board fix a universal 
flat rate of interest on all Federal reserve notes In other words, each 
separate issue of notes, whether to the same or a different Federal 
reserve bank, may be subject to a different rate of interest 

A contrary result would defeat the obvious intent of Congress to 
enable the Federal Reserve Board to control, as far as possible, the 
conditions governing the demand for credit and to enable the Board 
to adapt not only rediscount rates but also the volume of Federal 
reserve notes to the varying needs of different sections of the country 
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There would not seem to be a more effective way of checking* an 
undesirable inflation of credits than to enable the Boaid to impose 
different rates of interest on the various issues of Federal reserve 
notes The paragraph quoted above clearly authorizes the Boaid 
to conti ol not only the issue of notes to a particular bank but also to fix 
or determine the pressure to be put upon any particular bank to 
retire such notes when issued 

The fact that the authority to fix such rate of interest is in 
precisely the same sentence as that empowering the Board to regulate 
the amount of notes issued to any individual bank, indicates that 
Congress had in view a method of controlling the circulation of 
Federal reserve notes m each individual district 

The wording of this section is broad enough not only to peimit 
of different interest rates in the different districts but also clearly 
authorizes the Board to charge each Federal reserve bank such rale 
of interest as it desires on each separate issue of notes made to that 
bank The Act says that the Board may grant the application of any 
Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes, either in whole or in 
part, but to the extent that such application is granted, “such bank 
shall be charged with the amount of such notes and shall pay such 
rate of interest on satd amount as may be established by the Federal 
Reserve Board “ In other words, Congress specifies, m discussing 
the application of any Federal reserve bank for notes, that the 
Board may grant so much of that particular application as it sees fit 
and shall charge such bank with the amount of notes issued and may 
establish such rate of interest as it sees fit “on said amount ” 

It seems clear, therefore, that the Board may, at the time of 
granting any application for Federal reserve notes, fix such rate of 
interest as it sees fit to be paid on the notes issued in compliance 
with that particular application, and this rate is m no way dependent 
upon any previous rate charged to that Federal reserve bank or to 
any other Federal reserve bank 

It IS not to be supposed, however, that, should the Board at the 
time of granting an application fail to fix any interest rate whatever, 
It is precluded from imposing any interest charge m the future, be- 
cause the Act provides merely that the bank “shall pay such rate of 
interest as may be established by the Federal Reserve Board/' 

and it may be established either at the time of issue or at any time 
subsequent thereto that the Board desires 

There may be considerable practical difficulty if the Board fixes 
different rates of interest on different issues of notes made to the 
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same Fedeial reserve bank, because of the question of determining 
when notes of the different issues are redeemed, but such a difficulty 
can m no way limit or restrict the legal lights of the Board in this 
connection And it may be very easy to devise a method whereby, 
under mutual agreement, any notes retired by a Federal reserve bank 
will be assumed to be those on which the highest rate of interest is 
charged 

Respectfully, 

Hon Paul M Warburg, 

Federal Reserve Board 



CHAPTER XLI 


FIXING THE DISCOUNT RATE 


Nature of Problem 

One of the earliest problems which the reserve banks had 
to deal with was the establishment of the discount rate As 
will be remembered from a reading of the Federal Reserve 
Act and the discussions connected with it, there was nothing 
that had caused so much controversy and doubt of a ccitain 
sort as had the question of the discount rate Many had felt 
that in a district reserve system a uniform discount late con- 
trol would not be possible, while others who did not go so 
far in their views, nevertheless were of the opinion that the 
powers to be exercised by the Federal Reserve Board were 
insuffiaent to insure practical harmony and uniformity in the 
management of the discount rates throughout the entire sys- 
tem These doubts and fears had undoubtedly been com- 
municated to members of the Board They themselves were 
obviously uncertain in their own minds both with respect to 
the working of the discount rate system and with respect to 
their own relation to it Nevertheless it was necessary to 
get at least a tentative basis of discount rate management 
before the system went much further It was not feasible to 
defer the matter because under the Federal Reserve Act no 
discount rate was enforced or legal until it had been approved 
by the Federal Reserve Board 


The Call for Discount Rates 

Recognizing these facts the Federal Reserve Board, there- 
fore, early in November, 1914, sent out to all federal reserve 
banks by telegraph a request that they recommend discount 
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rates on various classes of paper It was thought best to sug- 
gest a moderate grading of the paper by maturity, but at the 
outset there was no effort to introduce the highly complex 
structure of rates which later made its appearance A com- 
paratively simple problem was therefore to be put to the banks 
for solution This was How should the discount rate be 
fixed with reference to the rates prevailing generally through- 
out the district in which the reserve bank was situated ? With- 
out attempting to go into any discussion of banking theory it 
IS well at this point to recall the traditional discount rate pohcy 
of the Bank of England As is well known, that bank has two 
distinct rates — the one, the so-called “bank rate” or official 
rate at which it stands ready to discount all paper of eligible 
character presented to it, the other, the so-called “private 
rate” which is fixed by it for paper that it obtains in the course 
of open market dealings through negotiations with private 
customers, bill brokers, and others. The theory of the Bank 
of England has always been that the banks should “lead the 
market”, that is to say, that the bank rate should always be 
higher than the average rate prevailing in the market gener- 
ally, so that an outside bank which desired accommodation 
from it would have to pay a small penalty im order to get it — 
that IS, would have to pay slightly higher than the rate which 
it itself was expecting to collect from its customers 

In the federal reserve system, provision was made for but 
one rate The act was clear and explicit in its requirements 
that that rate should be umformly made to all banks and to 
all discounters upon similar kinds of paper and that there 
should be no variation in it The problem of discount rate 
establishment was thus quite different m the United States 
from the problem that had been presented in England during 
the .pre-war years To this state of things, however, but little 
attention was probably paid in any of the federal reserve banks 
and it IS quite certain that little or no attention was given it by 
the Federal Reserve Board It was suggested to the reserve 
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banks that the rates they made should be “conservative,” or, 
m other words, high, in order that at the outset there should 
not be any rush of borrowers to the banks 

Conflicting Views 

And yet, even at this early date, conflicting views had made 
themselves manifest One or two St Louis bankers were 
strong in their advocacy of a rate that would “attract cus- 
tomers” to reserve banks, favoring the establishment of 3 per 
cent at the start Others felt that the rate should be variable 
from time to tunc, piacticalh corresponding to the rate pre- 
vailing and representing substantially the rate charged for the 
highest giade of paper theie to be had Still others were 
of the opinion that the bank late should correspond as far as 
possible V ith the general level of “legal” rates existing in the 
district m which the rescive bank had its headquarters The 
Reserve Board itself was w’lthout insistent theory or consensus 
of opinion and inclined to experiment on the banking system 
for a time until it could find out what the effect of the different 
rates would be 

The Heterogeneous Result 

The lebult of this confusion of counsel was naturally very 
heterogeneous Most of the reserve banks turned in impos- 
sible suggestions In nearly all cases the rates were very high, 
not. It would seem, because of a desire to follow the Bank of 
England experience by leading the market, but because of the 
fact that the several banks, under the influence of their boards 
of directors, were almost morbidly anxious to avoid what 
looked like competition with member banks To avoid such 
competition, the obvious method was that of keeping the rate 
up to a level that would not encourage business This desire 
on the part of member banks was naturally accentuated to 
some extent by reason of the fact that the major part of the 
reserve deposits of the country Vvere still with the banks in 
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the commercial centers which were expecting not to have to 
give them up for three years During that period of time, it 
was of course their desire to hold as much of the business of 
their correspondents as they could, and not to encourage cor- 
respondents to shift their “trade** to the reserve institutions 
So, for reasons entirely apart from the abstract theory of dis- 
count rates, early recommendations made to the Board were, 
as already stated, abnormally high The Board also found 
that in this first set of recommendations there was very ex- 
tensive discrepancy, and while it had already begun to recog- 
nize the undesirability of a discount rate absolutely uniform 
throughout the country, it easily saw that variations growing 
out of the recommendations of the several banks were too 
extreme The Board, therefore, in passing upon the applica- 
tions for discount rates, as was its legal duty, disapproved 
sonie and thus raised the question as to what should be the 
course of action to be pursued when a discount rate was not 
approved by the overseeing authority — a problem not specifi- 
cally dealt with in the Federal Reserve Act In its annual re- 
port for 1914,^ It described the decision arrived at as follows 

The board had been appealed to by the authorized representatives 
of the several Federal Reserve Banks foi some 10 days prior to the 
official date set for the opening of the institutions, to make suggestions 
to them with regard to their discount policy, for it was generally 
appreciated that the adoption of a fairly uniform and consistent 
policy to be pursued by all the banks would go far to insure the 
smooth working of the system Under the provisions of paragraph 
(d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve act, the Federal Reserve 
Board is authorized to review and determine the rates of discount 
to be charged by each Federal Reserve Bank The act gives power 
to each bank 

To establish from time to time, subject to review and detenmna- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, rates of discount to be charged 
by the Federal reserve bank for each class of paper, which shall 
be fixed with a view of accommodating commerce and business 

In response to a telegraphic inquiry, each bank submitted its views 


1 Annual Report for 1914, p 10 
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with respect to the rate of discount thought to be advisable for its 
district Upon tabulation and comparison of these results it was 
found that Aey did not vary greatly, the rates ranging from S to 7 
per cent for 90-day paper A study of the existing state of affairs 
satisfied the Board that at the start and until the banks could get a 
firm footing it should act with prudence and conservatism, and it was 
consequently voted to fix the rates of discount at from 5}^ to per 
cent The rates thus initially established were subsequently lowered 
from time to time upon application by the respective banks, the lowest 
rate thus far approved bemg per cent for 30-day paper 

Dealing with Disapproved Rates 

In order to meet the situation arising out of possible con- 
flict of authority, the Board resolved not merely to telegraph 
Its disapproval of rates, but at the same time to suggest sub- 
stitute rates This function of suggestion was, of course, 
not known to the law but there was evidently nothing to pre- 
vent the Reserve Board from making any suggestions that it 
chose whenever it saw fit, and it accordingly offered such 
suggestions in replying to the banks whose proposed rates 
were too far out of line with the general level that it had 
determined to establish In the mam the reserve banks whose 
rates were thus disapproved took the Board’s action philo- 
sophically, altered their own previous action, and recommended 
the rates which the Board suggested These were then ap- 
proved and in due time became effective, the net result being 
to establish a general simple schedule of rates throughout the 
country at the level of about 4 }^ to 6 per cent * The first 
step in establishing central discount rates had thus been taken 
Much more, however, was necessary than merely naming these 
rates in order to make them “effective ’’ It very soon ap- 
peared that the rates so named were not effective in any sense 
of the term They neither produced business nor encouraged 
banks to become customers, nor corresponded to the actual 
nee^f the community, nor were they sufficiently detailed 

dntnrts“ *“ *•"* » injnmary of the rate situation m the serenl 
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to proATide for the var)nng classes of paper that were dis- 
counted by the system Consequently the weeks after the 
initial discount rates had been approved witnessed an almost 
constant discussion of the discount rate function and of the 
exact relationship of the Board to it 

Board’s Power to Change Rates 

Thus had come to the front the question whether tlv5 
Board, which evidently had a much broader grasp of the 
situation than the reserve banks in the outl 3 nng districts, had 
been accorded under the law any recognized means of chang- 
ing rates Must it always wait for the member banks to 
propose a new rate even if it knew that an existing one was 
unsuited to current interest? Was its function merely passive 
and never constructive? If it had a real constructive func- 
tion, how could that best be exerted? These questions as 
they were more and more thought of were finally settled by 
the practically unanimous decision on the part of the Board 
that the Board's power must be exerted in some fashion to- 
ward the initiating of discount rates, and to this end it was 
resolved to require all reserve banks to file weekly' with the 
Board their proposed list of rates The Board sent to all 
banks in April, 1915, the following statement and request 

That the recommendations in connection with discount rates from 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks may be uniform, the Federal Reserve 
Board has prepared the following form for such recommendations 
It IS to be forwarded to reach the Board not later than Thursday 
morning of each week. 

Date 191S 

Federal Reserve Board, 

Washington, D C, 

Sir I have the honor to forward the recommendation that no 
change be made in the existing discount rates for the Federal Reserve 

Bank of- for the wedc ending Thursday , 1915 

Respectfully, 


Federal Reserve Agent 
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I ha\e the honor to leqne&t that the following rates be approved 

by the Keclci al Reserve Boai d for the Federal Reserve Bank of 

to become eifectne Fiida> morning, , 1915 


Rc< OMMENDED RAIES 


MLiiunties, in da^ b 

Agncultural 
and live-stock 
paper over 

90 

Acceptances 

30 

31 to 60 1 

1 6i to 90 

1 

1 

1 1 

! 

1 




Present Rates 


Respectfully, 

Federal Reserve Agent 

Thus, since the Board could, at intervals of one week 
only, approce or disapprove proposed discount rates, it was 
practically in the position of having a continuing veto upon 
rates, since if a hank recommended the same rates it already 
had ni effect, the Board by vetoing them could compel the 
bank eithei to suspend its discount business or else to file 
new rates Thus the Board practically took to itself a sub- 
si antially larger power than it had onginally been granted 
b> the framers of the act, and yet in so doing the action of 
the Board was probably not only wise but necessary Unless 
there was to be communication and discussion among the 
reserve banks, it was only through the exertion of a very 
decisive power by the Jioard itself that ‘such effort could be 
made to succeed Hence it seemed to be fully necessary for 
the Board to act constantly as a clearing house for rates, data, 
and suggestions concerning the fixing of discount levels, or 
else to assume piactically the functions of a central bank m so 
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far as they related to the discount rate It was the latter 
plan, although in a somewhat halting and imperfect sense, 
that represented the Board’s actual course, and the decision 
which was arrived at was not disputed, at least in any open 
way, by any of the reserve banks, although it doubtless con- 
stituted a rather important encroachment upon their rate- 
mitiating power It is true that both the Federal Advisory 
Council and the so-called council of governors did at various 
times attempt to shape the Board’s discount policy, and that 
there was often a difference of opinion between the governors 
and occasionally the boards of directors of the reserve banks 
on the one hand, and the Board on the other, concerning the 
raising or lowering of rates at specified times The general 
question whether it was or was not desirable for the Board 
to exercise the powers which it thus in the circumstances 
usurped never came to an issue in any overt way, and this, 
as already stated, was probably because of the recognition on 
the part of all concerned that such an extension of the intent 
of the Reserve Act was almost unavoidable if the work of 
the system was to proceed smoothly 

Motives Controlling Discount Rates 

There was, however, at the beginning an extensive and 
perhaps inevitable development of distrust m the rate system 
Some governors of reserve banks manifestly believed that the 
Federal Reserve Board was not altogether single-minded in 
its discount policies, while the Board was by no means confi- 
dent that the directorates of reserve banks were as free of 
prejudice or of self-interest as they might have been 

Although technically the action of the various directorates 
in keeping the rates very high had been in conformity with 
the best British traditions, there were those who believed 
that the motive was a more material one The disposition 
in some of the southern districts, on the other hand, to lower 
discount rates m order to enable local banks which were 
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heavily “loaned up” to obtain heavy accommodation from 
reserve banks at an expense less than they would have had 
to incur had they depended upon thear city correspondents, 
afforded some further evidence of the possibly selfish motives 
that were likely to be operative among local bankers Before 
the close of the year 1914, this ill fueling which had been 
brewing since the beginning had come to a definite expres- 
sion, governors of reserve banks opcoly charging the Board 
with political motives in approving or suggesting given rates 
The charge thus baldly and unfairly made had no warrant and 
the basis for it was soon dispersed -wjhen a brief investiga- 
tion had shown that those really responsible for the charges 
had blundered The Board wisely ignored the hasty and 
offensive expressions thus used and the incident perhaps served 
to relieve the tension which had developed rather than to in- 
crease It This, however, did not alter the fact that there 
was a steadily increasing difference of opinion as to the man- 
agement of discount rates as well as with regard to the rela- 
tionships properly to be maintained between the line of credit 
rates charged at member banks and the rates of discount which 
the reserve banks were themselves to charge upon the same 
paper 

Erecting a Rate Structure 

These difficulties became clearly obvious as the rate struc- 
ture of the federal reserve system began to develop As has 
been seen, the first rates were simple and without effort to go 
into more detail than was afforded by the mere classification 
of paper as 30, 60, or 90 days As time went on, however, 
the Board adopted the plan of varying the rate structure very 
greatly This was done in two ways It was determined to 
vary rates according as they applied to single- or double- 
name paper, while at the same time preferential rates highly 
in favor of bankers’ acceptances were agreed upon Thus, 
whenever it became necessary to alter the rate, let us say* 
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for single-name 60-day paper, readjustments ensuing on such 
alteration involved, of course, a corresponding change upon 
60-day two-name paper, or trade acceptances, while it also 
involved a readjustment of the differential between the trade 
acceptance and the single-name paper It has been elsewhere 
noted (Book II, Chapter XXXVI) that the Board had very 
early been forced into the policy of granting an exceptionally 
low rate for paper collateraled by warehouse receipts represent- 
ing agricultural commodities in storage, and had made this rate 
as low as 3 per cent Such action involved many consequences 
that were probably not thought of when the rate was made, 
one of them being the making of an adjustment between this 
3 per cent paper and other classes of rediscount offerings 
which would otherwise have won their own fate Through 
these variations and adjustments a highly complex rate struc- 
ture was built up, so that at the close of 1916 the rate sys- 
tem of the Federal Reserve Board involved at each bank a 
total of not less than thirteen rates, bearing in mind that a 
special rate was always made for agricultural paper on the 
ground that it was of greater length and lower liquidity than 
others This meant in the entire system the possibility of 
twelve times as many rates as were thus indicated, although 
as time went on it was sought to unify as many of these rates — 
that is to say, adopt a uniform charge applicable at all banks — 
as was possible The following tabular rate sheet represent- 
ing the conditions at the beginning of 1917 is indicative of 
the situation that had thus been built up in the federal reserve 
system prior to the war With the opening of the war en- 
tirely new conditions and problems were introduced and the 
country practically shifted from the commercial paper to a 
war paper basis What is said in this discussion, therefore, 
has reference primarily to pre-war conditions, although, as 
will later be seen, some of these conditions were carried over 
to a later period 
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Difficulties of Discount Rate System 

The discount rate system thus favored had its own diffi- 
culties Not only did it require a great deal of adjustment 
and management in order to make it work satisfactorily, but 
it also presented to banks in the various districts the possi- 
bility of saving money by putting their rediscount applica- 
tions through a member bank in another aty For instance, 
an Atlanta bank which desired to get a large line of redis- 
counts might arrange with a New York institution to redis- 
count for It with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
such paper of course taking the New York rate which might 
be a little lower than the rate prevailing in Atlanta This 
practice tended' greatly to interfere with the development of 
the local discount market in the several districts which had 
been so earnestly desired, but was defended on the ground 
that It was certainly necessary so long as the reserves continued 
to be redeposited under the law for a period supposedly of 
three years with banks in other cities There were other 
difficulties which grew out of the discount rate system, and 
It can hardly be doubted that, even had not the war intervened 
to change the whole current of events, the system which had 
been built up during the preceding two and a half years would 
have been greatly modified because of its cumbrous and un- 
satisfactory character Of all this eUid more must be said 
at a later point when studies of the discount rate structure 
and the effect of the earlier war policy upon it are taken up 
for consideration It is enough to note now that the Board 
during Its early effort to apply the discount rate sections of 
the Federal Reserve Act had found it necessary to make a 
broad and liberal interpretation of the terms of the act and 
had then carried its authority in the matter somewhat fur- 
ther Hian the dictates of expediency and practicability seemed 
to permit 
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Reasons for Early Errors 

In all of this the margin or proportion of error involved 
m the work of the Board was probably a rather low one for 
this field of Its activity There had been no experience in the 
United States which would have afforded a basis for the appli- 
cation of the central reserve discount policy upon scientific 
lines, while the Federal Reserve Act was, as already seen, 
quite unique in its piovisions relating to rates There was 
not, therefore, any basis for a scientific start but such basis 
had to be created through discussion and, above all, through 
experimentation One of the factors which the Board had 
found to be very powerful has already been mentioned — the 
reluctance of large city banks to see a rate made that would 
draw any business from the country banks which they desiied 
to retain as active customers It is necessary, however, to 
recognize another factor m the situation which worked in a 
directly opposite way This was the fear of many of the 
reserve banks that they would not be able to make money 
The effect of this fear was to influence the reserve banks in 
the direction of eventually lowering their rates below the 
market level and during the latter part of the pre-war period 
there was an unexampled drift of opinion in many districts 
toward such a lowering of rates This policy was as unscien- 
tific and ill-founded as the countervailing view that rates 
should be kept very high in order to avoid competition with 
large member banks Thus there were forces each working in 
the direction of error and neither checked nor modified by 
scientific study of banking 

Fear of Inability to Make Money 

The fear of inability to “make money” — the stigma rest- 
ing upon an individual who does not make or earn large 
quantities of money— is among the least attractive features of 
American business life The federal reserve system had 
drawn its staff from commercial institutions, as it had to do 
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The men whom it thtiss enlisted were men of mature years 
whose training had been entirely received m the debilitating 
atmosphere of banks ’’Pvhose basis of judgment of worth or 
ability was found very^ largely m dividend rates and profits 
The instinct, theiefore, or the desire to make money and to 
enlarge the success of reserve banks on that basis was very 
strong practically frona' the beginning So clearly was this 
obvious to the Board lb a t it took occasion in its various annual 
reports from time to ti me to call attention to the fact that the 
reserve system, like every other central banking system, existed 
primarily for service aiad that money-making was only a sub- 
ordinate element m its nature In fact, perhaps, the Board 
went to extremes in atlemptmg to impress upon the reserve 
bankers that they should endeavor to lay aside their money- 
making instincts and devote themselves primarily to the pro- 
motion of sound bankirt;jg rather than of financial success Yet 
even the members of thio Board themselves frequently weaned 
m well-doing and from time to time became affected by the 
money-making instinct , 

“Putting It Up” to the Reserve Banks 

Thus during the Jalte spring of 1915, members of the 
Board, reviewing the lean prbfit accounts of reserve banks, 
began to fear that the institutions would never earn their salt 
There had already b een rumblings in Congress and political 
criticism originating with party campaign committees based 
upon alleged inability f of reserve banks to make expenses and 
the fact that they wo uld always be a dram upon the members — 
a hungry hive of offijce holders whose expensive salaries would 
exhaust the financial sweetness of the country at large There 
was perhaps some {{round for fearing that m certain reserve 
banks the higher ofificers were inclined to feel that they had at 
last entered a haven of repose in which they would be free 
from the cares of commercial competition At a meeting of 
federal reserve agents, therefore, the Board expressly asked of 
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each chairman when he expected his hank to be on a profit- 
making basis, and m most cases the answer was received that 
within a year from that time it might reasonably be expected 
that expenses would be covered and at least some progress 
made toward dividends While this expectation was measur- 
ably warranted, the facts during the whole of the year 1916 
never provided any soimd basis for the belief that the system 
as a whole would at any early date begin to cover its overhead 
and piovide a 6 per cent dividend in full to stockholders 

Fears of Competition 

The perception that this situation was likely to become per- 
manent undoubtedly led in the Federal Reserve Board to 
stirrings designed to bring about the application of the dis- 
count rates of the Board to open market operations How- 
e\er, as will be presently seen at another point, this open mar- 
ket section was deferred in its application and eventually be- 
came relatively inoperative Yet during the early months of 
federal reserve operation there were those in the membership 
of the Board who were disposed to look favorably toward a 
very great expansion of operating activity through the use of 
the open market provision' It was, of course, perceived by 
the opposition or “conservative” members that the success of 
any such policy would result in a cut in the level of rates 
throughout the country, reserve banks thereby obtaining the 
power to lead the market and, if they exercised it, probably 
preventing the abnormal advance of rates How to prevent 
any such consummation was accordingly a problem to which 
various members of the Board addressed themselves 

The Return of Capital 

They eventually found a solution of the problem and a 
cure for their fears of competition m a plan to return to the 
member banks the entire capital contribution which they had 
macie to federal reserve banks The matter was brought up 
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quite frankly at a meeting of the Federal Reserve Board dur- 
ing the latter part of 1915, and the question was plainly asked 
“Do we wish to rum the banking business of the United States 
as the Interstate Commission has destroyed the railroad busi- 
ness by lowermg rates?’’ Neither for the sake of making 
expenses or dividends nor for that of cutting rates to the 
consumer, it was argued, had a government board the right 
to allow itself to take part in the control of competition 
between the banking public and the community in a country 
which had fully provided for free banking and which therefore 
amply gave to the individual the opportunity to protect himself 
by the organization of new banks In order to deprive the 
reserve banks of any desire to make money and in order to 
take away from them the outward and visible sign of success 
or failure found in the declaration of dividends stated as a 
percentage on capital, it was therefore proposed to ask Con- 
gress to authorize the return to member banks of their entire 
capital contributions, on the ground that this capital was no 
longer reqmred since experience had shown that the federal 
reserve' banks did not need the buffer against loss provided 
in the case of private banking by the contributing stock capital, 
while the steady accumulation of reserve funds had already 
placed in the hands of the banks all and more than all that 
could possibly be needed withm any reasonable future for the 
purpose of providing accommodation to customers This was 
the same fear of competing with members which was so 
largely to neutralize the open-market provision of the act 
through disregard of foreign central bank experience 

“Could Reserve Banks Make Money’’* ^ 

The controversy regarding this question eventually reduced 
itself to die issue, Can reserve banks make money? — ^and 
became a theoretic discussion among the members of the 
Board as to the question whether the Reserve Act as then 
shaped could be considered to afford a real basis for the earn- 
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mg of profits The argument was strongly offered that as 
things then stood it could never be expected that reserve banks 
should normally make a dividend even on their small capital, 
or perhaps ever fully pay expenses, and to demonstrate this 
elaborate memoianda were submitted by members showing 
possible expansion of loans, rate of return at the various levels 
of interest, and the like The matter became a sharp issue of 
controversy shortly before the annual report for 1915 was sent 
to Congress, but no decisive outcome on the subject was ever 
actually reached 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XLI 

Summary of Telegrams Received from Federal Reserve Banks 

Showing Rate Siiuation in 1914 


Fedbral Rb- State of Reserves of Rates Prevailing and 

SERVE Banks Member Banks Discount Rates General Remarks 

AT Recommended 


Cleveland Banks in reserve centers Brokers' rate on pur- Smaller banks should 

Nov 27 average about s% above chased paper, 5%, only be encouraged to con- 

present reserve require- small amounts moving tinue rediscounting 

Jnents Suggests 5^% 9o days with large member- 

“ S% 30 “ banks 

Indications for redis- 
counting with us at the 
present rate only nominal 


Chicago No exact data Inquiry 

Nov 25 among member banks m 

Chicago indicates that 
new reserve requirements 
loosened up about 25 
millions, the bulk of 
which IS likely to be ab- 
sorbed through retire- 
ment of about 25 mil- 
lion Aldrich- Vreeland 
^ notes and 13 miUion 
C-H certificates There 
has not been created any 
large surplus funds for 
loaning purposes 


Rate of sH%. effective Agreed that “our re- 
December I, will be sat- sources should be hus- 
isfactory banded for later de- 

mand, and that the 
question of earmngs is 
an entirely subordinate 
one " ' 


Richmond 
Nov 25 


No exact data for any Funds to the north of South Carolina ap- 
c^ter Before Nov 16 Richmond still command- paiently needs credit 
it u quite likely that mg 6% Local rate— more than any other 
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Fbdbral Rb- 
SBRVB Banks 

AT 


Atlanta 
Nov 37 


St Louis 
Nov 3s 


Kansas City 
Nov as 


Dallas 
Nov as 


State of Rbsbrvb of 
Member Banks 

banks at centers north of 
Richmond generally were 
short of their legal re- 
quirements, many of 
them having outstanding 
fairly large amounts of 
emergency currency and 
ui some cases C H cer- 
tificates The ^tter are 
being retired rapidly, but 
not so the former Fair 
progress during past a 
weeks in liqtudation of 
bills payable Richmond, 
since its designation as 
reserve city, most likely 
has not averaged its legal 
requirements —difference 
between the probable 
average two weeks ago 
and the present legal re- 
quirements has not been 
great 

In the city reserves have 
been reduced about a 
million, in the entire dis- 
trict roughly estimated 
at 15 to ao million 


Six of the 8 local member 
banks show |x,6a7,488 
surplus reserve , the two 
other — a deficitof 
$388,000, of the 460 out- 
side banks 90 show sur- 
plus reserve of $955,861 
and 14 a deficit of 
$30,335 — no data for re- 
mamder 

Surplus reserves in the 
city about a)^ million, 
m distnct — estimated 
from 10 to 15 milhon and 
increasing daily by rea- 
son of the marketing of 
crops and live stock 

Member banks m city 
show practically same 
percentage of reserve on 
Nov 34 as on Nov 16, 


Rates Prevailing and 
Discount Rates 
Recommended 
same To the south no 
exceptions taken to the 
6 % rate, although we 
have inquiries as to when 
the figure will be lowered 
Banks there apparently 
under great pressure for 
accomodation Could 
properly shade our rate, 
and later, should we find 
abuse, either again raise 
it, or dedme to accept 
paper, — ^where we might 
feel that an attempt is 
being made to abuse 
privileges 


Suggested change of rates 
5% on 30-day paper 
5H% on longer time 
paper 


Present rates satisfac- 
tory, no change recom- 
mended 


Reduction of si* 

ready suggested would 
serve good purpose, 
though perhaps develop- 


Gbnbral Remarks 

part of the district, 
Charleston and Colum- 
bia both tight Our 
banks will welcome 
some shadmg, no mat- 
ter how slight, in the 
present rate Question 
of profits m the Rich- 
mond Bank itself not 
mentioned senously by 
any member of our 
Bdard 


Member banks of the 
various districts still 
continue to do busi- 
ness with their corre- 
spondents in other dts- 
tnets 


Liquidation has set in 
m a moderate but gen- 
eral way and the banks 
m reserve cities antici- 
pate increase in de- 
posits and surplus re- 
serves 

Directors and officers 
appreciate that a gen- 
eral policy IS neces- 
sary toward serving 
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Federal Re- 
serve BA^KS 

AT 


S Francisco 
Nov 27 


St\te of Reserve or 
Member Banks 

same condition believed 
to prevail throughout 
district — ^though have no 
figures 

Nine local member banks 
report surplus reserves 
of {6 751,000 computed 
according to present law, 
one bank reports over 2 
million additional with 
resel-ve agents 


Rates Prfvaii ivg and 
Discount Rates 
Recommcvdcd 
ment of further lending 
power should be con- 
sidered 


Leading bankers report 
Spokane Rediscount for 
member bankers — d-7% , 
R Bs 

Seattle Present rate 
about right 

Tacoma Rediscounts — 

6%, R B rate a little 
higher than expected 
Los Angdes Rediscounts 
— 6%, “our rates prob- 
ably intended to keep 
our loan line down " 
Portland Present dis- 
counts rates arc not too 
high, urges conservation 
of our lending powers 
for crop-moving time or 
sudden emergency (Nov 

35) 


Genbrae Remarks 

situation — excluding 
earmngs 


Directors hold differ- 
ing conceptions of op- 
erating methods ‘ If re- 
discounts are restricted 
to choicest paper hav- 
ing national market, 
even the reduced rates 
recommended would 
induce small volume, 
if the purpose of the 
act is that we accept 
best paper owned by 
country banks, rates 
acceptable for this 
class would exclude 
choicest low rate paper 
(Nov» 25) 



CHAPTER XLII 

COMMERCIAL PAPER AND REDISCOUNTING 
Cotnmercial Paper Practice 

With the preliminaries of the discount rate discussion out 
of the way, the Federal Reserve Board turned its attention, as 
perhaps the first serious subject of scientific investigation, to 
the question of commercial paper and the conditions of dis- 
counting it The question was a knotty one — so recognized 
by Congress in framing the Federal Reserve Act The diffi- 
culty in the case essentially grew out of the fact that in the 
United States no single or uniform standard of commercial 
paper had been developed As is well known to all students of 
banking, practice in the United States had for years past 
leaned toward the development of single-name paper, while in 
foreign countries the discount market situation had been devel- 
oped primarily upon the basis of two-name paper, either com- 
mercial or bankers’ The fact was, moreover, that in the 
United States single-name paper was of the most various 
descriptions Some of it was as liquid and as promptly pay- 
able as any paper in the world, while other items carried under 
lines of credit all over the country were in many cases little 
more than representatives of long-deferred and many-times- 
renewed credit This made it almost impossible to lay down 
any definite standard of “eligibility” which should be univer- 
sally applied in all districts On the other hand, the great 
diversity of practice and the great vaiiation of strength among 
member banks of the country necessarily resulted in inability 
to leave the question of passing on commercial paper m every 

instance to the reserve banks themselves ^ 

“ * 

^The general elements of the situation were well stated in a brief sent to rhe 
Board by the New York Merchants’ Association on October aa, 1914 This is reproduced 
as Appendix A to this chapter 
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Canons of Federal Reserve Act 

The Federal Reserve Act accordingly contented itself with 
laying down certain canons which were to govern the eligibility 
of commercial papei These were of two kinds, positive and 
negative Under the head of negative standards might be 
mentioned primarily the following 

1 Limitation of maturity 

2 Prohibition of speculative purposes 

Only in the event that paper was non-speculative and that it 
fell within designated maturities could it be regarded as eligible 
For rediscount ♦ 

On the other hand, the positive standards of eligibility were 
laid down as follows 

1 The paper must have grown out of agricultural, indus- 

trial, or commercial transactions 

2 It must be indorsed by a member bank when rediscounted 

3 It must comply with requirements to be specified by the 

Federal Reserve Board 

Subject to these definite qualifications and limitations, the 
act left to the Federal Reserve Board full latitude in defining 
what paper was to be eligible It was a power of the first 
magnitude, practically conferring upon the Board the author- 
ity to determine the distribution of credit in the United States 
and in a certain sense to fix the cost of such credit The 
importance of this power could not be overestimated In 
studying and examining into the question, the Board in pre- 
liminary discussions eventually reached the following general 
conclusions 

1 The dct intended, and good banking requirements de- 

manded, that paper to be eligible shall be ‘liquid ” 

2 The act authorized the rediscounting either of two-name 

or of single-name paper as might be desired 

3 The act required as nearly as possible an absolutely uni- 
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form standard of eligibility applicable both in country 
and aty, and in every part of the country alike 
4 The act made it mandatory to discount for member banks 
without regard to their size, provided that they fur- 
nished paper of satisfactory quahty.* 

Problem Narrowed 

The determination of these points, of course, narrowed the 
problem considerably but by no means relieved it of difficulty 
It was soon seen that the best results would be obtained by 
giving up the idea of passing upon all rediscountable paper 
with one sweep of the pen, and instead of that taking up differ- 
ent kinds of paper for successive disposal Some of the more 
tbeoretically inclined members of the Board were desirous 
that a first place should be given to the bankers’ acceptance, a 
kind of pai»r then practically non-existent, but more conserva- 
tive counsels prevailed and it was agreed to undertake consid- 
eration first of all of the ordinary single-name “straight note’’ 
which probably constituted the great bulk of the paper held 
in bank portfolios at that time Accordingly, late in 1914 the 
Board set about the task of formulating a regulation or general 
letter for transmission to all member banks whose purpose it 
should be to advise them of the conditions which they should 

require of business men’s notes when presented by federal 

* 

reserve banks for discount This circular — subsequently 
known as “old circular No 13’’ because the number 13 had 
been assigned to it in the Board’s first or original series of 
regulations whose earlier numbers related entirely to matters 
of organization rather than to those of operation — ^was the 
first general statement of policy with respect to operation which 
the Board ever issued It was therefore the object of an 
almost unlimited amount of discussion and revision lasting for 
many dayls and eventually resulting in the transmission of the 

>This followed the lines laid down by the work of the Committee of Technical 
Experts 
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circular to reserve banks and through them to members under 
date of November to, 1914 

“Old Circular No 13 ” * 

The contents of this circular are therefore well worthy 
of analysis Its mam points, however, can be very briefly set 
forth It proceeded, first of all, upon the assumption that 
what was to be sought was liquidity, in order that renewals 
might be filed and the maturity clauses of the act might be 
scrupulously observed Recognizing that under the single- 
name note system there is no internal evidence in the paper 
of the purpose for which the loan has been made or the obliga- 
tion given, the circular first set itself to determine a method 
of establishing Iiqmdity This it found in the requirements 
that the business men’s notes when offered for rediscount 
should be accompanied by a statement setting forth the con- 
dition of the borrower and making it plain that the borrower 
was in such condition as to insure the use of the funds obtained 
by him on the note merely for the purpose of financing his 
current transactions and in no case for that of furnishing fixed 
capital or permanent working capital to the business ' The 
member bank which offered the note for rediscount was re- 
quired to have these statements on file and certify that they 
indicated compliance with the terms of the law as just referred 
to Circular No, 13 went further and prescribed that member 
banks should certify that they had knowledge of the fact that 
the funds were to be used for the purposes set forth in the act, 
so that rediscounting banks practically guaranteed the applica- 
tion of the rediscounts received by them to objects which were 
consonant with the terras of the federal law This was un- 
doubtedly an extreme application of the theory of liquidity 
It was, however, a most wholesome attitude for adoption by a 
government authority and should have been received with 


» Sec Appendix B to this chapter for text 
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satisfaction throughout the commercial world Had it been 
fully applied the effect would have been to exclude from 
federal reserve banks all paper except that which was obviously 
liquid m the sense that the funds obtained were applied to 
business transactions which might on the average be expected 
to furnish at maturity the cash with which to satisfy the bank 
originally making the advance. 

The thought of the circular thus was to insure real liquid- 
ity m commercial credit free of those tendencies to use the 
banks for general financing which had in the past been found 
so disastrous and had so frequently produced suspension 
through inability to recover payment upon assets which had 
been supposed available at a specified time The question was 
whether the commercial and banking community would be 
willing to live up to the terms of so stringent a requirement 
and to carry out in good faith the general notion of a discount 
market which underlay the new circular The desirability of 
complying in this way with the spirit as well as the language of 
the act was by no means ignored Both the press and many 
individuals took occasion to praise the Federal Reserve Board 
for the strict adherence to the principles of sound banking 
which it had eidubited in circular No 13 Nevertheless the 
Board soon became convinced that it could not comply with 
the provisions of the circular without utmost difficulty if at all 

Opposition to Liquid Credit 

Although no bank was willing to express itself in opposi- 
tion to the idea of liquidity in credit, it soon appeared that 
only with great difficulty, if at all, would the support of the 
banks be enlisted in carrying out the idea of the circular It 
must of course be remembered that in the United States, banks 
have for a long time permitted themselves to lend upon what 
IS practically non-liqmd security In establishing lines of 
credit they have often allowed these lines to be “fuir' all the 
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time, thus practically extending permanent loans for working 
capital, or at most they have required an occasional “clean up'’ 
of little more value than the sporadic test of a man’s physical 
condition which might be afforded from time to time by 
requiring him to go through gymnastic feats The under- 
lying concept of our banking system had thus been in an impor- 
tant way that of investment lines rather than that of ciedit or 
exchange, and the effect of it was to develop among banks a 
great mass of customers who ought to have gone to bond 
houses for their accommodation or to have solicited larger 
subscriptions of capital from the public, but who instead be- 
came oivners of bank stock and therefore looked to their banks 
to supply them with what they needed Banks of this kind, 
and indeed all which were carrying large quantities of non- 
liquid paper in their portfolios, soon became aware that under 
the Federal Reserve Board’s ruling or regulation they could 
never hope to get very much accommodation from the system, 
and they accordingly began to protest, although not usually in 
public, against the rigidity of the requirement Their criticism 
was essentially based upon the following assertions 

1 The average business man and especially the average 

f aimer cannot furnish a “statement” that is of any 
particular value 

2 In large sections of the country a request for a statemerit 

is regarded as insulting or discourteous by the bor- 
rower who IS thereby alienated 

3. Liquidity in the technical sense required by the Board is 
of only theoretical desirability because there is nothing 
to prevent a borrower from making another note which 
is then rediscounted by the reserve bank and whose 
proceeds are used to take up the first note 

For all these reasons, therefore, demand was insistently 
and persistently made upon the Reserve Board for a modifica- 
tion or withdrawal of circular No 13 
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Lack of Business 

Perhaps these demands, even though enforced through 
congressional argument and threat, would not have had any 
very great weight with the Federal Reserve Board had it not 
shortly appeared that the community was adopting a policy 
whose object it obviously was to isolate the Board and bring 
it to terms Hardly any offerings of paper came to reserve 
banks At the close of 1914 the total amount discounted and 
loaned' was only about $10,600,000, while the paid-in capital 
of the system was about $18,000,000 This might easily have 
been explained, as indeed it was explained, as the result of the 
lack of need for the credit due to the great increase of lending 
power developed by the release of reserves Such explanations 
were unsatisfactory, because of the fact that member banks in 
the large cities continued to do great volumes of business with 
their country correspondents It simply was not true that the 
lack of business at the reserve banks was due to the non- 
existence of business It was unquestionably the fact that 
the scantiness of operations at reserve banks was due to the fact 
that large member institutions had succeeded in holding their 
entire rediscount trade and that the reserve banks had not 
succeeded in making a place for themselves in any branch of it 
So long as city correspondents were amply willing to advance 
funds upon almost any kind of paper, provided it was well 
collateraled or secured of eventual payment, it did not seem 
likely that the federal reserve system, with what were consid- 
ered Its absurdly high standards and high rates, could succeed 
m getting into the business or in attracting to itself a sufficient 
amount of trade even to pay expenses There were undoubt- 
edly members of the Board who were disposed to complain 
that an error had been made in starting with this effort to 
develop a plain commercial paper business, and to assert that 
had a beginning been made with the bankers’ acceptance the 
system would quickly have worked into a field of activity m 
which it could have entered the open discount market and made 
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a place for itself instead of simply waiting for member banks 
to bring it rediscountable paper. 

Isolating Reserve Banks 

How unfounded this view actually was will appear at a 
later time, but at this point it is only necessary to say that the 
advocates of this notion were not able to make their contention 
good, so that there continued to be in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Board the feeling that they were regarded by the 
banking community as Utopians and that in the effort to adhere 
to a very high standard of banking they had simply isolated 
them<;clvcs from a world which insisted upon doing business 
in its own way and did not care what the reserve system 
thought of it Thus it was plausibly argued We in the system 
actually threw away our own influence by failing to take part 
in the live business transactions of the community and we 
suffer accordingly, while depriving the country of such benefit 
as might otherwise have accrued from our efforts Out of 
this discontented feeling, accompanied as it was by a failure 
of rescue bank assets to grow, came the determination to 
revise circular No 13 and to bring it more into accordance 
with “pract ce” in order that reserve banks might get more 
business and might be in somewhat closer contact with the 
communities they aimed to serve At the same time it was 
stated for the benefit of the public that the whole plan em- 
bodied in circular No 13 had proved too stringent to meet the 
needs of the farmer, who was not in the habit of keeping 
books and hence could not and would not furnish accountancy 
statements of conditions to the bank In the interests of the 
farmer, then, it was proposed to reduce the character of the 
requiiemenls as, to paper and to render the presentation of 
notes for rediscount at reserve banks considerably easier In 
t IS endeavor the advice and suggestions of federal banks the 
country over were obtained through correspondence. 
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Report of Committee 

All of the data available were eventually referred by the 
Federal Reserve Board to a special committee whose duty it 
was to consider circular No 13 and the appropriate regulations 
which accompanied it, with a view to finding out what trouble, 
if any, existed in appl)ung the rules which had been established 
The committee found that a main difficulty lay in the require- 
ment that member banks certify that they had complete credit 
files concerning borrowers, it being the opinion that the 
country banks were generally without such credit files It 
would take a long time, said the committee, to bring about a 
uniform understanding among country bankers as to eligible 
paper, and as a result it might easily turn out that erroneous 
certifications might be made It was therefore suggested that 
a campaign of education be imdertaken for the purpose of 
explaining to country bankers what was meant by eligibility 
and also to illustrate the difference between customers’ paper 
and purchasers’ paper Accordingly it was recommended that 
a modification be introduced so as to require the statement to 
apply only to the paper of borrowers who were in the market 
from a professional standpoint The requirement that the 
statements concermng the position of the borrower and the 
character df the paper be signed on oath, was regarded as 
repugnant to the borrower and it was suggested that he be 
relieved of it As to the exclusion of bills whose proceeds 
were to be used in permanent investments, it was noted that 
in a credit system based on promissory notes it was practically 
impossible to earmark the proceeds of any particular note and 
It was suggested that this requirement should not be rigidly 
enforced. 

The work of this committee of the reserve banks in bring- 
ing about the discontinuance of old circular No 13 has had a 
permanent influence upon the reserve system and the report 
IS therefore given herewith in full as follows • 
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We have considered circular No 13 and regulations Nos 2^ 3, 4, 
5 and 6 of tlie Federal Reserve Board and have endeavored to ascertain 
the views of member banks as to then ability to comply therewith 
One difficult} we find to be in regulation No 4, which requires that 
after January 15th, 1915, member banks shall ceitify that they have 
complete credit files m their possession concerning borrowers whose 
paper they offer for re-discount, including satisfactory evidence that 
the proceeds of short term paper is not being invested in permanent 
or slow investments, also, statement of the aggiegate amount of short 
paper the borrower expects to make and his obligation to obtain the 
member bank’s consent before exceeding the limit so stated 

We believe that the country banks which constitute the majority 
of our membeis are geneially without ciedit files as known to the 
laii’ge city bank Borrowers aie peisonally known by the officers and 
diiectors who are usually their neighbors, and the means, business 
and character of such boi lowers aie matters of intimate peisonal 
knowledge to the bank officer 

To bring about a uniform understanding among country bankers 
as to what is and what is not eligible papei within a narrow or even 
technically exact interpretation of the Act will take a long time and 
a still longer time will be necessary to arrange for the filing of 
financial statements by borrowing customers of country banks which 
comply with the standard proposed We aie convinced that to require 
paper offered by country banks to be stamped in the manner required 
by regulation No 4 would result in 

(a) The stamping of the paper by country banks m a majority of 

cases without having a credit file of the extent indicated and 

desired, or 

(b) Their failure to rediscount because they have been unable to 

obtain such statements, or 

(c) A possible transfer of desirable accounts from National to 

State Banks if such information were required too soon 

It IS our belief that progress m this direction may best be made 
by correspondence with member banks and by personal presentation 
6 i the subject by officers of Federal Reserve Banks at group and 
other meetings of local Bankers Associations, where the purposes 
and extent of regulations proposed to be made at some future date 
might be explained and discussed In this way, a sentiment in favor 
of gradually increased safeguards could be created, so that later, 
when the country banks were prepared for the operation of such a 
regulation, it would be received understandmgly and full compliance 
with It could be obtained at the start We think that such compliance 
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as could be obtained by January 15th, on the part of country bankers 
would be m form in most cases, rather than m substance, and this 
we feel is not a desirable basis for transactions between member 
banks and Federal Reserve Banks 

We think that a differentiation may be properly made at an early 
date (possibly even January isth, 1915, but we recommend later), 
between paper which a bank takes from its own customers and so- 
called "purchased paper” Personal knowledg^e of the borrower’s 
means, business and character is geneially lacking in the case of 
purchased paper The bank buying it must rely largely upon financial 
statements and inquiries from others We believe that member banks 
should be induced as soon as practicable to compile appropriate credit 
files concerning the makers of all purchased paper and concerning 
such of their customers as sell their notes through brokers 

If the regulations were modified so as to apply for the present 
only to borrowers who sell paper in the open maiket, it might well be 
accompanied with a statement of certain essential information which 
would be required of that class of borrowers, and be made to apply 
to the first regular financial statement issued after January 15th 
Many of the statements now furnished by such borrowers do not 
contain the mfoimalion requned by the regulations and are not 
in suitable foim to make the information clear It would not be 
fair or practicable to require the use of a prescribed form of statement 
on every note discounted after January isth, as the information 
might be impossible to obtain until nearly a year had elapsed, and 
great confusion and possible hardship might ensue But if all regulai 
statements made after January 15th were required to contain the neces- 
sary information, much less difficulty would arise 

Those boi rowers whose statements disclosed the existence of a debt 
secured by mortgage should indicate on the statement whether the 
hen of the mortgage covers or exempts current quick assets, such as 
inventories, accounts and bills receivable, cash, etc* If the lien of the 
mortgage does cover quick assets, a copy or digest of the mortgage 
should be furnished 

The requirement in Circular No 13 that such statements should be 
signed under oath does not conform with usual banking practice in 
this country and we do not think it adds to the strength of the 
statement and we believe it is hardly a necessary requirement 

Regulation No 2 excludes all Bills, the proceeds of which have 
been or are to be used m permanent or fixed investments of any kind 
This requirement is furthei reflected in regulation No 4, which 
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provides tJut the statement shall contain satisfactoiy evidence that 
short term papei is not beinc: sold to finance permanent or slow invest- 
ments As It IS impossible undet a credit system based on promissory 
notes to follow oi eatmaik the proceeds of any paiticular note, this 
provision, it rightly enforced would exclude in toto, the notes of 
a Tnanutactiiiei who made anv additions, however small, to his plant 
during a paiticulaT vcai unless his profits 'or additions to capital 
be an equivalent, oi greatei, amount While a statement might be 
so made as to show cleailv the policy of a borrower in financing 
additions to a plant oo that an unwise policy in this respect would 
injure Ins credit neveithelc-s the prime factor in determining credit 
mubt ht the piopoition and chaiacter of quick assets considered in 
1 elation to shoit liabilities 

\^ c consider it impiacticablc generally to require borrowers to 
agree not to exceed a specified limit of boi rowing without obtaining 
a member bank’s consenl In the case of local borrowers, this might 
be done sometimes but it w oiild not be practicable in the case of lai ge 
firm** and corporations which have many bank accounts It might 
not al\va>s be practicable to obtain the consent of all interested 
banks, iioi would it be possible m the case of a borrower selbng 
papei in the open market as ‘'Uch borrower does not know what banks 
hold his papei A statement however, showing the maximum and 
minimum amount of bills pavable outstanding during the year would 
give an important indication of the extent to which such borrower 
is obtaining peimancnt capital through this means 

We would recommend a supplement relating to farmers’ credit 
statements All of the Fedeial Reserve Banks will be confronted 
with the pi oblem of obtaining pi oper information as to farmers’ paper 

The difficulty of obtaining formal statement covering such condi- 
tions seems well nigh insui mountable, and insistence upon it will 
render invaluable a veiy laige v'^olume of paper now in the hands 
of menibei bank«* which m then experience has proved safe and satis- 
factory It i5> sii|rjreslcd that a signed statement from the rediscount- 
ing bank, based upon a statement of the maker of the paper or 
upon the personal knowledge of an officer of the bank as to the 
assets and liabilities of the borrower whose note is submitted for 
discount be accepted as sufficient 

The application ot regulations already published (or modifications 
of these regulations) to the borrowing customers of member banks 
could we believe be more easily effected by furnishing all member 
banks with bnef, concise statements of essential information required 
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in financial statements to be later filed, the requirements to be increased 
from time to time as experience indicates the wisdom of doing so, 
the important requirement of every statement being the form of 
verification to the effect that it contains all information including that 
required by the regulation necessary to a true knowledge of the 
borrower's credit 

In suggesting that the f oregomg changes should be made in Circular 
No 13 and regulations Nos 2 and 4, we are but following the results 
of our own experience, for our own credit files are scarcely started 
and it will take months, if not years, to bring them up to a propei 
standard While recognizing the desirability of improving the credit 
information of member banks, we believe that in this as in other 
matters connected with the organization of the system, we should 
proceed gradually, and along lines which our experience, as we gam 
it, shows to be wise and practicable 

Reaction to Lower Standard 

In effect the committee thus favored adoption of looser 
method of testing eligibility pending such time as it might be 
practicable for the process of education to develop the practice 
of member banks along more scientific lines ^ While in some 
respects the reaching of this conclusion was not subject to 
criticism but represented possibly unavoidable compromise 
with expediency, the unfortunate nature of it was of course 
apparent It meant that the reserve system, after only a very 
brief struggle and for the time being at least, surrendered the 
effort to put commercial paper upon a scientific basis and to 
apply to commercial credit those standards which are neces- 
sary to insure liquidity The action of the Board, which fol- 
lowed not long after the report of the committee already re- 
ferred to, was accordingly in the nature of a direct abandon- 
ment of principle which was the more regrettable because of 
the fact that circular No 13 had so clearly embodied sound 
principle in connection with banking In the new circular 
which was issued early in 1915, it was provided that the regu- 

^The point of m the reserve banks is shown by a letter sent to a member 
of the Board by a reserve agent at one of the larger baxdcs and reprinted as Appendix 
C to this Chapter, 
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lations need not apply to loans m amounts below $2,500 This 
of course exempted a great mass of the loans of the country 
(numerically stated) from the requirements of the regulation, 
and substantially placed the reliance thence forward entirely 
upon member banks for their judgment of paper The elimi- 
nation of the requirement of a statement under oath and some 
other modifications were not of very great significance as 
compared with this fundamental alteration of principle Taken 
in the aggregate, however, they were in a very real sense a 
notice to banks and to the public that the reserve system was 
not sure of its ground upon a very essential phase of its activi- 
ties Had the action taken continued in effect for only a com- 
paratively short time, being then superseded by new regula- 
tions, or had it even been followed by a genuine campaign of 
education, the withdrawal from the advanced position which 
the Board had previously taken would not have been so regret- 
table This, however, was not the case 

Although efforts were made in a limited way in the vanous 
reserve districts to encourage the development of sound prac- , 
tice on the part of country banks, the regulations were never 
in any material degree altered, and those in effect at the close 
of 1922 still carried the exemption clause already referred t,o 
Only through the process of credit study of member banks and 
hmitation of their lines of rediscount in accordance with their 
condition was real effort subsequently made to bring about 
the observance of abstract principles of liquidity The effort 
to cope directly with the business public and to encourage it 
in developing better and more scientific methods of borrowing 
was practically terminated Whether it would ever again 
have been revived had not the intervention of the war de- 
flected the attention of most reserve bankers to other sub- 
jects, would be an interesting topic of speculation The war, 
however, as will be seen at a later point, caused a serious 
break in nearly all processes of study or normal development 
and nowhere was its effect so greatly marked as in connection 
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With banking principles Subsequent to the close of the war 
new difficulties and problems presented themselves and the 
Board never was able to recur in any incisive way to the com- 
mercial paper discussion 

APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER XLII 

Brief 

OF THE Merchants' Association of New York 
ON Commercial Paper for Discount 
BY THE Federal Reserve Banks 

In the second paiagraph of Section Thirteen of the Federal 
I Reserve Act the Federal Reserve Board is granted the "right” to 
determine or define the charactei of the "notes, drafts, and bills of 
exchange issued or diawn foi agricultural, industrial, or commercial 
purposes, or the proceeds of which have been used, or are to be 
used for such purposes” which, upon indorsement by any of its 
member banks, a Federal Reserve Bank may discount The same 
Section adds that "nothing in this Act contained shall be construed 
to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, secured by 
staple agncultuial products, or other goods, wares, or merchandise 
from being eligible for such discount” but expressly prohibits such 
paper when based upon investment securities The residuary maturity 
of paper so accepted for discount must not exceed ninety days, except 
foi a limited amount of agricultural or live-stock paper having a 
maturity of not exceeding six months In the last paragraph of 
Section Thirteen there is a further grant of discretionary powers 
to the Federal Reserve Board by tiie proviso that "the rediscount 
by any Federal Reserve Bank of any bills receivable, and of domestic 
and foreign bills of exchange, and of acceptances authorized by 
this Act, shall be subject to such restrictions, limitations and regula- 
tions as may be enforced by the Federal Reserve Board ” 

‘ . It will be at once observed that the language of this last paragraph 
differs from that used in all of the preceding paragraphs of the 
Section m that it refers to rediscount instead of discount In every 
previous reference to the process, on the part of the member banks, of 
obtaining an advance from then Federal Reserve Bank on the paper 
in their possession by indorsement, it is referred to as a "discount ” 
And the classes of paper enumeiated in the last paragraph of Section 
Thirteen are also different from those enumerated in its second 
paragiaph, to which the "right to determine and define” is especially 
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conbnecl The teini ‘ i cdi^count” is used elsewhere m the Act only 
once, VI/ in pai ri|ri apli ih) of Section Eleven, m which the reserve 
l)?nk opoi at ion*' ai e dc‘-ci died, and therefore refers only to that process 

Ihe amendments to the Federal Reserve Act (63d Cong^ress 
Nos 163 «‘nd 171) make no change in the above provisions, nor 
does the proposed amendment contained in H R 15038 and now 
leporicd to the HoU'ie of Representatives for passage 

Ihe question discussed by this brief may therefore be confined 
to the ‘light’ to deteimme and define notes, drafts, and bills of 
e\chaiige i^'-ued oi diauii for agricultural, industrial or commercial 
pnipo'^es past 01 lulnie as expressed in the second paragraph of 
Section J hn teen 

Tt uill be obsei vod that the power thus conferred is a “right” 
not a duty ’ EKewhcie in the Act other functions are obligatory 
Jt Ts on a pantv iheiefoie with the other large discretionary powers 
wisely conlened upon the Reserve Board, such as to leview the 
duision of the coiintiv into districts, to expel member banks and to 
le^-toie them to nicinbei ‘•lup to suspend the reserve requirements, to 
add to the number ot le^eive cities, to add to the list of cities in 
win cl I leal estate loans sluill not be permitted, etc, etc, and it is not 
mandatoiy upon the Fedeial Reserve Board to exercise that right 
until, and at sudi time, as in its judgment such determination is 
advisable or necessary Fiom the language used it may be inferred 
that It Wrts in the minds of llie framers of the Act that the “determina- 
tion and definition ' of the character of the paper thus eligible for 
discount might either 


A 

B 


C 


Be irgiilaled as it is in current banking practice by self-inter- 
est and cvpeiunce (modified only by the exclusions speci- 
fied in the \c ' ) 01 that 

Certain furllier exclusions might be determined and defined by 
the I'tdeial Rescivc Board from time to time, when warranted 
bv its experience and good judgment, as informed by the more 
thorough s>sicni of bank examination established by the Act, or 
That a complete survey of the genera, species and varieties of 
commercial pap^s not expressly excluded might be made ab 
imtio by the Reserve Board, formulating certain included 
classes, *ind certain ^eluded classes, subject to such modifi- 
cations as the Board itself, from its cumulative experience 
might be impelled to m^e from time to time ^ 


A Theie is something, if not much, to be said in favor of the 
poIiLy first outlined It might be said that the indorsement of paper 
offered tor discount by the member bank, makes those banks, m their 
own self-interest, anxious not to put their names on any but the best 
notes To have its offeiing i ejected once under the scrutiny of the 
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Federal Reserve Bank of its district would strike a distinct blow 
at the future credit of an offering bank Not to scrutinize the 
offering with reference to the maker’s name and financial condition 
would invite weakness and perhaps disaster to the solvency of the 
Reserve bank discounting such paper With the special powers of 
examination of the member banks conferred upon the Reserve banks 
by paragraph 3 of Section 21 of the Act it should be easy for the 
Reserve Bank to inform itself quite accurately of the conditions 
surrounding any proposed or past borrowing 

Further, to throw upon the Federal Reserve banks the responsi- 
bility of passing on the eligibility of paper excepting only the ex- 
clusions of the Act itself, would, in all likelihood, 

(1) Build up the responsibility and importance of the various 
regional banks, give their boards a wider and better experience, and 
render them more competent, in times of trouble, to handle a local 
situation without resort to the resources of the Reserve Board 

(2) Tend to make their lelations to their entiie membership 
within their districts cognate with those that have been in the mam 
so well handled locally by the Clearing House associations, whose 
helpful and efiScient action in troublous times has so often, since 1857, 
mitigated the evils produced by the periodic tendencies of men to 
overtrade 

(3) Give a free field to the various treatment without extraneous 
prejudice of certain varieties of business paper best understood in 
the districts where they originate For instance, cattle paper is best 
understood in Kansas City, while cotton paper is best understood m 
Atlanta or Richmond, and mill paper in Boston Something cer- 
tainly is to be gained by the solution of credit problems in a practical 
rather than in an academic way, and such problems are sure to be 
best understood when viewed locally, at short range 

(4) Be justified by the common experience that m the issuance 
of clearing house certificates the classes of obligation proffered, 
though varying widely from place to place, have been of the best class, 
each in its own district, and have rarely, if ever, been brought to 
default, in spite of the fact that this process has only been resorted to 
in times of abnormal stress 

(5) Be accomplished, in the start of a new and untried system, 
with less friction, less local hardship, and less adverse criticism 
than by a series of more or less inflexible continental requirements, 
which might very well by the application of the de mtnvmts rule 
discriminate against certain varieties of papers which are of a good 
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class within certain jurisdictions, while elsewhere faiily excludable 

B It IS doubtless within the powers of the Federal Reserve Board 
to add to the exclusions of the Act without formulating at this time 
a complete scheme of classes or varieties acceptable or inacceptable 
This couise, might have the meiit of definitely excluding from the 
portfolios of all of the Reserve banks certain classes of paper which 
although sometimes accepted for discount by the member banks, 
would, if discounted by a Reserve bank, measurably decrease the 
fluidity of its assets It would have the further merit of attracting 
the attention of less experienced and less well-trained local bankeis 
to the undesirability of permitting a large proportion of such obliga- 
lions to mingle with and thus to congeal his own assets Such less 
desirable vaiieties will be brought to your notice in the final dis- 
cussion 

C The case in favot of an immediate exercise of the right 
to make a survey of existing varieties of commercial paper, with 
the view of determining and defining the character of paper admis- 
sible to discount by Federal Reserve Banks, is that if such a deter- 
mination could be accomplished, and well-defined classes of paper 
either marked for acceptance or exclusion, it would create the assur- 
ance that certain papers would surely be accepted for or discounted by 
the Reserve bank when offered by its member banks Everyone 
must recognize the value of certainty m the outcome at the inception 
of a business transaction Wherever such certainty can equitably 
be established by the declaration of a settled business principle, to 
be accepted by both sides in the trade, it is in the long run ad- 
vantageous to all parties to the transaction In the present instance, 
the position of the Federal Reserve Board would naturally be that of 
an impartial arbiter, viewing broadly the interests of the country as 
a whole, of its business, as well as of its banks Unless each of 
these two interests, which come more or less into conflict at the 
making of every loan are prosperous, the other cannot be 

Any consideration of the practicability of the three courses of 
action outlined above involves a brief discussion of the varieties of 
commercial paper now available for sale together with their respective 
merits or dements for the loan fund of a Federal Reserve bank 

All negotiable commercial paper is of one of two classes— A, Bills 
of Exchange, or orders to pay money, and B, Promissory Notes, or 
promises to pay money The two classes may be further distin- 
guished by the time of payment, which is either on demand, or at some 
fixed future date Checks and sight drafts and demand bills of 
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exchange, differing only in form A bank note is a demand promissory 
note The questions of credit involved in these forms of commercial 
paper do not involve tlie postponement of payment, and so far as 
our banks are concerned no action of the Federal Reserve Board 
seems to be needed to woik any changes in the customs surrounding 
their use, which adequately protect all temporary holders from loss 
by their acceptance 

Unsecured promissory notes bearing interest, and payable "on 
demand," while purporting to be call loans on personal security, are 
for the most part loans repayable at the pleasure of the borrower 
Collateral notes payable at a fixed date or on demand, and secured 
by Government bonds or notes are expressly relieved from the 
prohibition against notes based on a pledge of investment securities 
and their quality with respect to ultimate payment is well established 

There remain to be considered therefore only those varieties of 
time paper based on personal credit or on merchandise These are 

I Bills of Exchange payable at a specific date after sight, when 
accepted by the drawee — one variety of bills of exchange It 
may be secured by bill of lading for merchandise which may 
be released or not released to the drawee upon acceptance 

II The promissory note m settlement of sales — endorsed 

III Notes or drafts endorsed for accommodation 

IV The promissory note secured by pledge of merchandise 

V The unendorsed promissory note — single name paper 

I Bills of Exchange drawn for acceptance at thirty days to six 
months sight, either with or without bills of lading for the merchandise 
attached, are now rarely used in the inland trade They would be 
applicable to transactions in the great staples such as cotton, wheat, 
corn, oats, and other agricultural products But transactions in these 
staples have been freed by the produce exchanges from time credits, 
and are now very generally on a cash basis Were there a supply of 
this class of paper it would doubtless form one of the most solid 
as well as fluid forms of investment for Federal Reserve discounts 
Bills of Exchange, based on sale transactions, are normally self- 
Uquidating 

In connection with manufactured commodities such as drygoods, 
groceries, hardware, and the like, bills of exchange become obsolete 
many years ago owing to a variety of causes which may be here sum- 
marized, VIZ 

(a) The reduction of the customary term of credit from six 
or eight months to ten, thirty or sixty days 

(b) Uncertainty of the amount due by reason of discounts offered 
for prepayment, by which the term of credit is made flexible, at the 
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buyei's option The general effect of this process is that all houses 
in high standing finance themselves so as to pay cash for all their 
pui ctiases 

(c) Uncertainty as to the amount to be paid owing to the 
substitution of implied warranties of the goods sold in place of the 
old lule of caveat emptor 

(d) The change in the custom of buying, made possible by 
impiovements in transportation during the last thirty years, whereby 
instead of making a few large shipments of merchandise, buyers now 
make a large number of small purchases While the average size of 
the bills in the sales of large wholesale houses in the seventies was 
o\ei $1,000 00 it IS now less than $ioo oo It is not practical to settle 
accounts of such small size with bills of exchange (See appendix ) 

(e) The facilities extended to the country merchant by local 
banks, which have everywhere multiplied These banks find a pro- 
fitable use for local funds in making loans to local merchants who 
aie thus enabled to buy merchandise advantageously on the shorter 
teims now prevalent, and to avoid the long credits which m former 
days were furnished by the seller of the goods and paid for in the 
price Credit prices are always higher than cash prices 

For these reasons the bill of exchange has become obsolete in 
neaily all branches of trade in manufactured goods, except where 
the conditions above referred to are upset by forced trade sales at 
auction In this case, notes or bills are given m payment mostly by 
second and third rate debtors, all others preferring, m ordinary times, 
to settle on short time 

II What is true of the use of bills of exchange is also true 
of the use of promissory notes m settlement of trading accounts 
receivable, and for the same reasons At present such promissory 
notes as are given for merchandise accounts are quite well understood 
to lepresent settlements of overdue accounts receivable, or exten- 
sions granted to weak debtors, strong houses hesitate to endorse 
and sell these notes knowing that they are the least liquid of all 
Iheir receivables, and that a transaction of this kind, disclosed, will 
be'^mirch their own credit By average from 1/4 to 1/3 of such 
notes go to protest and are paid by the endorser 

Promissory notes, however, are given by consumers in large 
\olume m part settlement of debts for farm machinery, automobiles, 
wagons, tools, etc A large part of these notes are very good, 
but being drawn by persons of meagre bank credit, and not under 
the influence of business habits, are not always paid promptly at 
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their maturity Such notes are frequently endorsed and used as 
collateial for the promissory notes of their holders They give a 
self-liquidatmg character to the notes which they support, and should 
be excellent collateral security when protected by sufficient margins 
to forefend the average percentage of default They would seem to 
fall within the compass of the broad definition of the second para- 
graph of Section Thirteen 

III Promissory notes endorsed by sureties for accommodation 
form the great bulk of the double-named paper held by our banks 
Such accommodation paper is good provided it is not used as a 
means of financing the inactive assets of both maker and endorser 
It does not represent a real transaction between them As a means 
of providing capital at the start for able men of limited means it is 
a device of value Notes of such men are dependent in a much 
larger degree than any other kinds of paper upon the character 
and ability of the maker He gets the endorsement because he needs 
the third element of good credit — capital The valid foundation for 
the pr^Judlce against accommodation endorsement is not the fact 
that usually, a note so endorsed represents a future rather than 
a past transaction, for a past transaction is just .as likely to be 
foolish, and therefore not to pay the note, as a future transaction 
But tliey are clouded by the question of the quid pro quo given 
to the accommodating endorser If a reciprocal endorsement is 
given in return, and secretly, there is the certainty of inflation by 
the production of two notes where one only is needed by trade 
demands They are connected m the lender's mind with the practice, 
of dubious morality, of not acknowledging the endorsements as 
liabilities, until the maker has defaulted. Nobody likes to lend 
money on mysteries When the endorsement is that of a concern 
affiliated by common ownership, it adds nothing to the responsibility 
behind the note, but may mislead the uninformed It is only where 
endorsement or acceptance ^ is from a party thoroughly independent 
of the maker that it is of any value, and in such case the nature 
of the consideration should be disclosed in order to forefend distrust 
The safe^ of such bills depends entirely upon an intimate knowledge 
possessed by the discounting bank of the character, ability and means 
of both parties to the transaction, and they are therefore unfitted 
for open market transactions And when made on a large scale, as 
in a recent deplorable instance, they are a distinct menace to financial 
weal They are in no sense self-liquidating 

IV Promissory notes secured by merchandise are mentioned 
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specifically m the latter part of this Section of the Act Unsold 
merchandise is of undeterminate value, and a note based upon it is 
no more self-hquidatmg than the merchandise itself Like all other 
speculative notes they require a continual scrutiny of the markets 
for the merchandise by which they aie secured Such notes are 
often given by manufacturers for purchases of raw materials, m 
which case they are generally paid off when the raw material is 
drawn from warehouses and used in production Notes secured 
by merchandise are not self-Iiquidating, as they require the effort 
of selling to provide the funds wherewith to pay 

V Single Name paper Our modern American methods of cash 
or short maturity transactions, modified to a degree by customs 
of delivery of certain classes of merchandise in advance of the 
selling season, gives rise to vast amounts of book accounts receivable, 
payable at fixed dates, but subject to the indeterminate influences of 
flexible terms of credit and of implied warranties, the two collec- 
tively producing a mean variation of between two and three per cent 
These being incapable of note settlement, it has become the Custom 
of the wholesaler to obtain capital for further operations thiough 
the sale on the open market of his plain promissory note for a 
lound amount, adjusting its maturity to that of the book accounts 
receivable, so as to give a self-hquidatmg quality to his own notes 
In its current form it repiesents a past transaction just as much, 
if not so specifically as a bill of exchange Such paper > has always 
been in demand from bankeis and m times of trouble the ^elf-hquid: 
atmg quahty transmitted from the book accounts behind it hais. made 
its recurrent maturities the chief cash reliance of the banks, staking the 
place of the secured call loans which, theoretically liquidable 'on 
demand, are at such tunes congealed * by the stoppage of .markets, 
and iiansaleabihty of collaterals No moratonumr has ever been, de^ 
manded for the single name promissory note, evert when the banks 
generally hhve failed m their obhgation to pay cash to their deposdiprs^ 
or gold bo tbeir note-holders; nor even when its makers, jnay .have 
asked for dplay m the settlement -of their book accounts payabje. 
Such notes iqaaai^be put m the status of two, name paper only <by 
accommodatifMii endorsenaent \ ^ 

If reqfUired te law, or by , regulation of *the Board, two or, three 
name paper will be nftanufaofcured .to order, will then 
the obhgahoa of* the less scrupulous of tradefs> randjiwiil 
when made in a large way^fto the /disadvantages adher^t accgn^^ 
modation.endors^tmt^oF purposes ewE finance . 
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But It IS clear, from the nature of the mercantile promissory note, 
endorsed or unendorsed, that it is either issued or drawn for 
^‘commercial purposes or the proceeds of which have been used or are 
to be used for such purposes,*^ and so within the inclusions of the Act 
Discount Market The value to our business as well as to our 
finance of an open discount market, such as prevails abroad, and 
of an entrance into the international discount market, is not to be 
under-rated, even though the immediate importance of the question at 
this crisis may seem small But it is clear, if our analysis of the 
existing stage of development of business custom in the United 
States IS correct, that there is no way by which inland bills of ex- 
change, such as foreign dealers are accustomed to, can be created 
through purely business transactions, out of the first-class obligations 
now current and likely to remain current in this country If forced 
by law or regulation, fictitious situations can doubtless be created, 
which will give rise to specious imitations of the article desired, 
but with such transactions the more honoiable part of the commercial 
community will have nothing to do The only result would be to 
discourage straight-dealing, and to create a second-class security m 
place of a prime obligation such as now exists 

Out of this dilemma there are two avenues of escape The first 
is the education of the foreign bill broker to our credit methods, 
the second is the open acceptance or accommodation for a considera- 
tion of inland trade drafts by banking institutions, such as has 
already been begun by several of our leading financial institutions 
This practice affords the guarsuity of large and imposing capitals 
to a finance bill capable of currency in any market of the woild Of 
course, in case any Reserve bank should wish to use the international 
market it could make bills of the very highest class by adding its 
endorsement to the contents of its portfolio, a process which if not 
now legalized might easily be the subject of legislation in the future 
It IS plain from the foregoing analysis and description of the 
various kinds of commercial pa|)er currently used in transactions 
described as admissible under the' Act, that the final criterion of any 
given piece of paper, is the credit of its maker That credit is 
dependent in part upon the character, in part upon the ability, in 
part upon the capital of the man or men who accept the responsibility 
for It by their signatmes As to whether any given piece of paper 
IS worthy of discount by a Federal Reserve Bank is a question which 
must be decided by the officers of the bank itself They have every 
means of arriving at a judgment on the questions involved They 
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are usually close enough to the transaction which it represents to 
warrant a valid judgment 

Considering the past success of our banking system m selecting 
notes of the best class for their portfolios is it not likely, at least 
at the start, that if unhampered by any regulations, the Directors 
of the Reserve banks are allowed to discount for their banks those 
kinds of paper with which as bank officers and as merchants they 
are most familiar, the best results will presently be attained^ In 
case of any exception to this probability, the Reserve Board has 
three representatives on the directorate of every Reserve bank to 
warn it of reckless conduct or of impending trouble Trade customs 
which have been built up by generations of wise and successful 
business men and bankers, in the slow process of adapting their 
methods to necessary economies in distribution, and to the needs 
of the seventeen hundred thousand firms, individuals and corporations 
actively trading in this country can not wantonly be over-turned, 
without peril both to the economic and moral health of the business and 
banking structure And for these reasons, we urge that m exeicismg 
your right of determination and definition, or withholding from 
the present exercise of that right as you deem most proper, you w-ill 
agree with us ‘'that commercial paper m the present form and* use 
be accepted by the Federal Reserve Board from member banks for 
discount and currency issue purposes 

Respectfully submitted, 

The Merchants' Association of New York, 

By W A Marble, Prcteident 
The Committee on Commercial Law, 

Edward D Page, Chairman 
Welding Ring, 

Donald McKesson, 

Geo H Raymond, 

Tercival Kuhne, 

Abraham Bijur, 

R H Johnston^ 

'Abram I Elfcus, 

Harry Dowie, 

Max Naumburg, 

E A Dillenbeck, 

Ernest R Ackerman, 

Lewis E Pierson. 
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Appendix 

Computation showing result m terms of commercial paper issues 
and of office detail of changing present shori-time system of settlement 
m sales of manufactured goods to that of settlement by four months* 
bills of exchange 


The merchandise is supposed to be at first cost, of $12,000 annual 
value, distributed from manufacturer to wholesaler at the rate of 
$1,000 per month m two equal shipments of $500 each , and from whole- 
saler to retailers, with 20 per cent gross profit, also in equal monthly 
installments in forty shipments averaging $30 each 


A On present terms (say average 15 days) 

Constant debt from wholesaler to manufacturer 
Note of manufacturer to' cany this debt with 20 per 
cent margin 

On average of 40 days, constant debt from retailer to 
wholesaler 

Note of wholesaler to carry same with 20 per cent 
margin 

Constant debt created 

In I year, total of 6mos paper (4 pieces) created under 
pl^ A 

B On four months* credit settled by biU of exchange or note: 

1 Transaction between manufacturer and whole- 

saler, due contmually 4 x 1,000 

2 Transactions between wholesalers and retailers, 

due continually 4 x 1,200 

Constant debt created 

Notes needed to settle debt from wholesaler to manu- 
facturer, 8 of $500 eadi 

Notes needed to settle debts from retailers to whole- 
salers, 160 of $30 each 

In 168 

In I year, total number of pieces created of 4 mos 
paper 168 x 3 • 

Results compared 

Note settlement basis — paper outstanding 
Notes annually required 
Present settlement basis — ^paper outstanding . 

Notes annually required 


Debt 

Created 

$ 500 

$ 400 

1,600 

1,300 



|2,IOO 

|i,7oo 

4,000 


4,800 


$8,800 

°l4,OOQ 


= 4.809 


|8,8oo 


« 504 


Amount 

Pieces 

$8,800 

504 

1,700 

4 


j Increase 

Increase m outstanding paper 
Increase in annual office operations 


$7,100 

417% 


500 

12,500% 
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APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER XLII 

ClRCUI \R No T3 

FrDiR\L RrsrnvE Board, 
Washington No^emi)er lo, 1914 

To all Fodeial Rcsene banks 

In Mcw of the impending opening of the Federal reserve banks, 
the Federal Reseive Board deems it pioper to outline in this circular, 
in broad geneial terms, the discount pohc> which it believes might be 
puisued to advantage b> the Fedeial reseive banks at the outset 

While the most acute stage of the lecent financial emergency 
appears to have passed, the conditions in other counti ie«! make it neces- 
sarv that the United Slates should to the utmost degiee of efficiency, 
organize and make available its own lesouiccs in older that it may 
piovide for its own needs and leplace the facilities suddenly destroyed 
b> the closing of so man> of the accustomed channel-, of credit and 
trade 

llie diiettois and gov ci 1101 s of trie Fedeial leseue banks at a 
conference in Washington on Octobei 20 and 21 lecommended that 
the banks be opened without attempting at the outset to perform all 
the functions and diitie'- contemplated in the act, but that they be 
prepared to accept depo-,its ot reserves payable m law ful money, to 
discount bills ot exchange and commeicial paper and to accept the 
depo'sit (after the re<;cive pavments had been made) of checks drawn 
by member banks on aii> Federal le^^erv^e bank or member banks in the 
reserve and central leserve cities within their respective distracts It 
was the opinion of the conference that ai rangements for the exercise 
of the additional powers granted bv the act to the Fedei al reserve banks 
be completed as rapidly as the establishment of safe and efficient 
oiganizdtions would permit The Federal Reserve Boaid is in accord 
vv ith these suggestions 

It should be borne in mind that, although our exports are showing 
a gratifying increase, there is still a large cash balance due t;p European 
countries for which gold ma> be demanded and that a Igttge iquantity 
of American securities held abroad mav be returned to the United 
States, while on the other hand more than $300,000,000 of eme;rgency 
currency must be gradually retired No one can estimate tht duration 
of the war or predict what will be the financial and commefcia) condi- 
tions when peace shall be restored Our own industrial development 
has been greatly facilitated by foreign capital, and we have been accuse 
tomed to borrow large sums annually in Europe and to sel| American 
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securities there, which attracted foreigners because of their higher rate 
of return as comf)ared with European investments It is probable that 
at the end of the war interest rates in Europe will be higher than they 
have been m the past and greater investment returns will be yielded 
The tremendous destruction of property and waste of capital will not 
only check the flow of European savings to the United States, but may 
dispose foreign Investors to return us the securities they now hold 
Lower money rates m this country would be likely to accentuate this 
tendency, while, on the other hand, higher interest rates and larger 
investment returns on our side would check it 

The function of the Federal reserve banks is, therefore, of a two- 
fold character They should extend credit facilities, particularly where 
the abnormal conditions now prevailing have created emergencies 
demanding prompt accommodation, and, on the other hand, they must 
protect -the gold holdings of this country m order that such holdings 
may remain adequate to meet demands that may be made upon them 
While credit facilities should be liberally extended in some parts of 
the country, it would Jappear advisable to proceed with caution in dis- 
tricts not in need of immediate relief and to await the effect of the 
release of reserves and of the changes which the credit mechanism of 
the country is about to experience before establishing a definite discount 
policy 

Commefctal paper — The Federal Board, under section 13, of the 
Federal reserve act, has? the right to determine or define the character 
of paper eligible for discount, to wit, “notes, drafts, and bill^ of ex- 
change arising out of actual commercial transactions, that is, notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, indus- 
trial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which have been 
used or are to be used for such purposes 

Bearing m mind the requirements of the present situation, the 
Federal Reserve Board believes that it would he inadvisable at this 
time to issue regulations placinjg a narrow or restricted interpretation 
,Upon the section defining the character of paper eligible for discount 
It has therefore been decided not at this time to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of the question of single or double name paper, but to admit 
both forms of bills to rediscount with the Federal reserve banks 

, The Federal Reserve Board proposes, however, to prescribe the 
following basic principles for the guidance of Federal reserve banks 
and member banks 

(a) No bill shall be admitted to rediscount by Federal reserve 
banks the proceeds of which have been or are to be applied to per- 
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niAiient investment, and regulation No 2 has been formulated with 
tlie intention of giving effect to this principle, and is herewith inclosed 
{b) Maturities of discounted bills should be well distributed It is 
the \vell-e'>Ubli',hed practice of Euiopean resei\e banks to invest only 
in obligations matin mg within a shoit lime It h a general rule not 
to purcha^'O paper having nioic than 9^ days to run The maturities 
of the'^e notes and bills aie well distiihiited as to eliable those banks 
within a short time to strengthen their hold on the general money 
maiket b> collecting at niatuiiU or bv lein vesting at a higher rate a 
very substantial proportion of their assets Acting on this principle, 
the Fedeial reseive banks ^houId be in position to liquidate, whenever 
such a cour'^e is Tieces«ai>, substantialh one-thiul of all their invest- 
ments within a period of 30 da>s Departure fiom this principle will 
endangei the safety of the sjstem Tl is obseivance of this principle 
that affords justificalion foi permitting member banks to count balances 
with Federal leserve banks as the equivalent of cash reserves 
(c) Bills should be esbcntiallv selt-liquidating 
Safety lequires not only tlie bilL* held by the Federal reserve 
banks should be ot shoit and well-disinbuted maturities, but, in addi- 
tion, should be of such charactei that 11 is leasonably certain that they 
can be collected when they rriatui e They ought to be essentially “self- 
liquidating,” or, in other woids should represent in every case some 
distinct step 01 stage m the productive 01 distnliutive process — ^the 
piogression of good& irom producer to consumei The more nearly 
these steps approach the final consumer the smaller will be the amount 
involved m each tiansaction as repiesented by the bill, and the more 
automatically self -liquidating will be its chaiacter 

Double-name paper drawn on a pui chafer against an actual sale 
of goods affords, from the economic point of view, pnma facie evidence 
of the character or the transaction fiom w^hich it aiose Single-name 
notes, now so freel} used in the United States, may represent the 
same kind of transactions as those bearing two names Inasmuch, 
however, as the single-name paper does, not show on its face the 
character of the transaction out of which it arose — ^an adMitted weak- 
ness of this form of paper — it is incumbent upon each Federal reserve 
bank to insist that the character of the business and the general status 
of the concern supplying such paper should be carefully examined in 
order that the discounting bank may be certain that no such single- 
name paper has been issued for purposes excluded by liie ' ict, sddh 


* For brevity's Slice, the words “bills” and “notes” wheziever 
graphs include bills, notes, and drafts, is specified in the act 


vsed^ m tbesc^ pana 
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as investments of a permanent or speculative nature Only careful 
inquiry on these points will render it safe and proper for a Federal 
reserve bank to consider such a paper a “self-hquidating’* investment 
at maturity 

Turning now to the question of procedure, it is not thought neces- 
sary to impose upon the banks the observance of methods which would 
involve needless difficulty or delay It is therefore not deemed essential 
that a statement of condition be attached to each bill when sold to a 
Federal reserve bank It is however, thought advisable by the board 
to require that on and after January 15, 1915, no paper shall be dis- 
counted or purchased by Federal reserve banks that does not bear on 
its face the evidence that it is eligible for rediscount under the prin- 
ciples and definitions above outlined and as expressed m regulation 
No 2, and that the seller of the paper has given a statement to the 
member bank A rubber stamp stating, in substance — 


Eligible for Rediscount with 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 

UNDER REGULATIONS OF 

Federal Reserve Board Circular No z3 

CREDIT PILE No 

DISTRICT No 

(Name of Member Bank ) 


IS considered sufficient evidence to that effect at this time It would be 
understood that the Federal reserve bank could at any time call for 
the appropriate credit file, and it may be expected that the data thus 
gathered — ^particularly the files of more important firms and of those 
rediscounting in larger amounts — ^will be so catalogued as to furnish 
the nucleus of an effective credit bureau which, in turn, may eventually 
develop into a central credit bureau for the benefit of all the Federal 
reserve banks of the system 

For the time being certified accountants' statements will not be 
required This matter is reserved for regulation at a later ,date The 
required statement as outlined above should be signed under oath and 
should contain a short general description of the character of the 
business, the balance sheet, and the profit and loss account Assets 
should be divided into permanent or fixed investments, slow assets, and 
quick assets On the liability side should be shown capital, long-term 
loans, and short-term loans Short-term loans should be in proper 
proportion to quick assets, and the statement should contain satisfactory 
evidence that short-term paper is not being sold against permanent or 
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slow investments The statement should fuitheimoie show the maxi- 
mum aggi estate amount up to w^huh the concein supplying this paper 
expects to boriow on slioit cudit or sale oi its pdpei, and the concern 
giving the otatement ^horld obligate itself to obtain the member bank's 
consent befoie exceeding the agieed limit The aflixiiig of the stamp 
stating such paper to be eligible toi lechscount will be considered a 
solemn and Innding declaration by the membei bank that the statement 
has been examined fiom lliis point ot mcw' and 1h«»t the paper bought 
complies with all the requirements oi the law and the legulations here- 
b> imposed 

The boaid appends uvo additional legiilations No 3, covering 
discount tiansactions on 01 before Januaiy 15, No 4, discount opera- 
tions on and after Januai> 15 

Stx-motUJis' papa — The law piovidea that the Federal Reserve 
Boaid shall hx the peuentage of its capital (by which is understood 
that poitinri of the capital paid in) up to which a Fcdeial reserve bank 
ma> discount "notes, d.afti? and bilL diawn or issued for agricultural 
put poses, or based on live btock and having a matuiit> not exceeding 
SIX months ” The law peimits the Federal Rc-erxe Boaid to deal with 
each Federal reseive bank indi\ idiiall> in fixing this limit 

The Federal Keserte Board has dotei mined to fix this limit gen- 
erall>, and until fuithei notice, at 25 pci cent of the capital that shall 
have been paid 111 from tmic to time For those distticts in which, 
during certain season^, six-months’ papci is paiticulaily lequired to 
carry thiough agncultural operations the limit will be increased from 
time to time upon requests made by Fecleial resei\e banks to the 
Federal Reaeive Boaid 

Regulation No 5, relating to six-monlhs’ papei, is appended hereto 

Regulation No 6, relating to bank acceptances, is likewise appended 

CuARLLs S H \MLiN, Govemor 

APPENDIX C TO CHAPTER XLII 

Letter o>, Eligibility or Commercivl Paper Written by a 
Federal Reserve Agfnt to a Mfmber of the 
Federal Reserve Board 

December 19, 1914. 

Dear , 

Since telephoning you this noon, I have been thinking how to 
intelligently put down on paper any suggestions, which might be of 
as«5istance to >ou in connection with any modification you may make 
ot Circular No 13 and the accompanying regulations The Clrotllar 
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and the regulations are so bound up together, both being mentioned 
in the rubber stamp required to be used after January 15, 1915, that 
I do not know how to proceed with something specific in the absence 
of knowledge of what you yourself have in mmd in the way of a 
modification 

I gather that you are ready to distinguish between “Customer’s 
Paper” and “Purchased Paper,” and enclose a suggested definition of 
the two The most I feel that I can do at this time and until I have 
some draft from you showing the manner in which the modifications 
are to be presented, is to suggest the points which it might be well to 
consider taking up in the modification I will suggest them under 
topics, as follows 

Purchased Paper 

1 That on and after January 15, 1915, no bank shall offer for 

rediscount with a Federal reserve bank purchased paper unless it has 
m its possession a statement of the seller, whether maker or endorser, 
of such paper, and sufficient information to enable an officer to certify 
that to the “best of his knowledge and belief it is eligible for rediscount 
with Federal reserve banks under Regulation No of the 

Federal Reserve Board ” It would be impracticable for each member 
bank to have a signed original statement, but it might have a copy 
signed by a notary public certifying that it is a correct copy of an 
original statement on file with the note broker 

2 If It is desired to prescribe the form of statement, and I am 
not at all sure that this might not profitably be done m the case of 
purchased paper, it would be well to provide that all statements given 
after a certain date, should be made upon the standard form By the 
arrangement of the items you could bring out the essential credit 
features of the statement and put m a number of questions to be 
answered which would draw out the dark things, if any, in the condi- 
tion of the concern making the statement 

3 As suggested to you in Washington, I feel that it is impracticable 
to make a concern obligate itself to obtain a member bank’s consent 
before exceeding an agreed limit of borrowing, I think we agreed 
that the proportion between current liabilities and quick assets was the 
thing which should determine the credit rating of a statement, and 
that It would be impossible to tell whether in a statement in which the 
quick assets exceeded current habilities, short term paper was being 
sold against any permanent or slow investment Tendencies of this 
kind could most easily be discerned from a comparative balance sheet 
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and you might very properly require the statements furnished to con- 
tain, say, the 1914 as well as the 1915 statement, side by side, for the 
purpose of comparison, in this way one could easily see whether the 
concern is putting current funds into the plant You will remember 
that in the iith paragraph on page 2 of Regulation No 2, accojnpauy- 
mg Circular No 13, the language is very rigid as to any notes whose 
proceeds have been used in any fixed investments The principle is all 
right, but It IS next to impossible with our system of promissory notes 
in round amounts for a member bank to certify, with any certainty, 
that no part of the proceeds of a particular piece of paper, has gone 
into fixed investment 

4 I think we have agreed that the signing under oath should be 
omitted 

5 I think It would be advisable to omit, for the present at least, 
requiring a statement of the Profit and Loss Account This is a matter 
which many concerns object strenuously to disclosing, and I should 
suggest that, at the start at least, the inclusion of a Profit and Loss 
Account should be optional If you get out a statement, put m a place 
for It, and recommend that good business practice requires its inclusion, 
but do not insist upon it Then if a fellow leaves it out, people will 
want to know why, and gradually most concerns will include it Then, 
after a proper period of this kind of evolution, you can make it a 
requirement 

6 I should urge* strongly postponing requiring statements of certi- 
fied accountants for the present, and not state a definite date upon 
which they will be required The following are the reasons 

(a) The very fact that you indicate that sooner or later certified 
accountants* statements will be required, will gradually accelerate the 
giving of such statements by concerns selling paper Thus it will 
come about in a natural way, and many of the note brokers are even 
now urging it strongly on the strength of your indication that it will 
latei be required If you require it now with all the other changes 
and new features incident to* the inauguration and early operation of 
the Federal Reserve System, it will simply be one more hard place 
to get over 

(b) Another reason is that the term ''certified accountant** has 
man> meanings Only a few States have good certified accountancy 
laws and registration, and if you require a certified accountant*s state- 
ment, you will also have to provide a definition as to who shall be 
considered a certified accountant, which, I know from experience, will 
be a mighty difficult matter when you are covering a nation wide 
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situation I believe that in a year, or two years, you will find a great 
increase m the use of certified accountants, and if you like I should 
be glad to go into this matter with the note brokers and get some sug- 
gestions upon It from them for you 

Customer's Paper 

1 Customer's paper might bear the same endorsement on the back 

as Purchased Paper with the exception of the omission of “Credit 
File Number I am not sure that in any case this is a 

particularly good designation as I do not think banks usually keep their 
credit files by number 

2 I understood from you, over the telephone, that your plan was 
to postpone requiring the credit files for Customers' discounts until 
further notice In the absence of credit files, I think it would be well 
to explain by examples, if this seems practicable, what customers' 
paper may be considered eligible The countiy banks have never 
thought much about the liquidating characteristics of their paper, and 
from talking with their officers, I gather that they are prone to jump 
to the conclusion that no paper is self-liquidating unless the dis- 
counter goes out of debt completely every year Frequently, the dis- 
counter borrows the money year in and yeai out with some fluctua- 
tions, as more or less permanent working capital This may not sound 
well on the face of it, but, as a matter of fact, only a very small 
percentage of the great volume of purchased paper is made by con- 
cerns who go out of debt every year Most of them have a high point 
and a low point, the variation representing the seasonal fluctuations in 
their business It is only by looking at the statement that you can 
tell whether it is a proper note to buy I think the country bankers 
need some encouragement as to the eligibility of their customers' 
paper, and I believe a few concrete instances would be the easiest for 
their minds to grasp They are not very quick at catching general 
principles They are afraid that none of their paper may be con- 
sidered in the language of the first paragraph on page 3 of Circular 
No 13, “a self-liquidating investment at maturity” The fact is, 1 
believe, they have lots of eligible paper under any reasonable con- 
struction, and as they are, and are likely to continue to be, the principal 
kickers at the system, it would be well to endeavor to enlighten their 
minds on this point, 

3 It might be well to suggest that they should proceed, wherever 
practicable, to get statements from their borrowers, whose paper they 
are likely to discount and to begin to accumulate credit files so as to 
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enable them to furnish necessary information to their Federal reserve 
banks 

4 Many a local factory has Bills Receivable from its customers all 
over the country, these it discounts with the local member bank I 
assume that it is not expected that a credit file shall be obtained by 
the bank as to the makers of these notes, but merely as to its own 
customer, the discounter 

5 With regard to ^‘merely investments'' this point should be made 
clear , a brick manufacturer sells a carload of bncks to a builder The 
builder gives the manufacturer his note covering the shipment The 
manufacturer discounts this at his bank With regard to the maker, 
it IS “merely investment", with regard to the discounter, it arises 
out of a commercial transaction Perhaps the expression, ‘*the />ro- 
ceeds of which have been used for commercial purposes" would cover 
this point, but It IS not at all clear to the country bankei s 

General 

I suggest that consideration be given to the desii ability of encourag- 
ing the ilse of a form of note, as proposed in the enclosed circular of 
the New York Clearing House, m which the maker represents that 
the note has arisen out of commercial, etc, tiansactions or in some 
way which would put the original buiden upon him This would help 
more potently than anything else to begin the standardization of 
eligible promissory notes I have nothing very definite to present on 
this to-day, but if the idea appeals to you at all (and you very likely 
may have discaided it as impracticable), I will try to take it up in the 
near future with competent people here 

Yours very truly, 


i 

Federal Reserve Agent 

The New York Clearing House circular referred to above was as 
follows 

New York Clearing House 

Dear S„ 

For your information please find copy of Correspondence between 
the Reserve Bank Organization Committee and the New York Clearing 
House Committee 

Respectfully, 

William Sherer, A H Wiggin, 

Manager Chairman Clearing House Committtee 
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Reserve Bank Organization Committee 
Washington, D C 


February 6th, 1914 

Sir — 

Section 13, page 14, of the Federal Reserve Act provides, among 
other things, as follows 


“Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, with a 
waiver of demand, notice and protest by such bank, any Fed- 
eral reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
arising out of actual commercial transactions , that is, notes, drafts, 
and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial 
or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which have been used, 
or are to be used, for such purposes, the Federal Reserve Board 
to have the right to determine or define the character of the paper 
thus eligible for discount, within the meaning of this Act ” 


It will be observed that the paper thus made eligible for rediscount 
IS defined as that arising out of “actual commercial transactions 
the proceeds of which have been used, or are to be used, for such 
purposes ” 

The true definition of “commercial paper'* or “commercial transac- 
tions” gives rise to a great difference of opinion on the part of bankers 
generally, and is susceptible of a very broad or very narrow interpreta- 
tion The point has been frequently raised, and insisted upon, that 
“commercial paper** in a purely technical sense should be construed to 
mean obligations which represent the purchase price of some com- 
modity sold 

Attention has been called to the fact, however, that trade customs 
in the United States have developed along lines which would limit such 
papei to a proportionately small amount if this strict and technical 
interpretation were adopted 

In other words the established practice now appears to be that 
instead of the purchaser executing his note to the vendor for the 
whole or any part of the purchase price of the commodity sold, it has 
become customary, in order to obtain the benefit of cash discounts, for 
the purchaser to borrow directly from the banks and to use the proceeds 
of such loans to make the payment due the vendor This being true, 
the question of identification of Commercial Paper presents some prac- 
tical difficulties 

In the exercise of the power vested in the Federal Reserve Board 
to determine or define what shall be treated as “commercial paper** the 
Committee is of the opinion that the Board will desire to have before 
it the views of practical bankers so that the matter may be considered 
from all important standpoints 
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With this in view, I am directed by the Committee to ask your 
Clearing House to give consideration to this provision of the law, and 
to submit on or before the first of March, 1914, a suggested definition 
of “commercial paper” and also to submit such suggestions or recom- 
mendations as to standard forms of Notes, Drafts, and Bills of 
Exchange covering the various kinds of commercial transactions as 
may seem to you advisable, to the end that there may be established, 
as far as possible, a uniform practice among all Federal Reserve and 
member banks with respect to the creation of the eligible paper pro- 
vided for in the Federal Reserve Act 

The Bill furthermoie provides, in section 16, page 19, as follows 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall make and promulgate from 
time to time regulations governing the transfer of funds and 
charges therefor among PcdLral rc'^c^^c banks and their branches, 
and maj at its discretion excitisc tlic functions of a clearing 
house lor sucli Federal loser^c hanks, or may designate a Federal 
lescnc hc>iik to cxacisc {>uch functioin and may also require 
c.ich ‘•nch bank to cxeicisc the, tunclions of a clearing house for 
Its member hanks ” 

Ihe Comiiiittec also diicrls mo to leqiiest that you give considera- 
tion to tins piOMsion of the Act and submit for its consideration 
siiffirested legulations goierniiiR the tiansfei of funds, and the charges 
therefoi, among the Fedci.il leserve hanks and their branches, and also 
submit >out views and suggC'.tions as to bow the Federal Reserve 
Bank^ themselves totild best perfonn the clearing house functions 
conteniplatod in the Act 

Any suggestions lliat }ou may deem advisable to make in connec- 
tion with these two ptovibions will icccne consideration and be ap- 
preciated by the Fedeial Resen c Boaid 

* RtspectfulK, 

{. Stqncd ) Al C Elliott, 

Secietdij Rcsene Bank Organization Committee 
Tiesidcnt New Yoik Clearing House Ass’n, 
New \ork N Y 


Nrw York Clearing House 

M C Elliott Esq ^914 

Secietar>, Resei\e Bank Organization Committee, 

U aiihington, D C 
Deal Sii — 


New Vn i n ^ ‘o President of the 

ew York Clearmg House Association was submitted by him to the 
Clearing House Committee for then attention 
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We have given careful consideration to the inquiries put by the 
Reserve Bank Organization Committee as set forth in your letter, and 
duly appreciate the importance of arriving at such definition of the 
character of paper eligible for discount by the Federal reserve banks 
as shall meet the requirements of the business of the country in 
respect of providing an elastic and stable currency, and, at the same 
time, provide a definite measure of security 

It is obvious that what the Organization Committee desires is 
not so much a technical, however accurate, definition of “commercial 
paper,” or “commercial transactions,” or “commercial purposes,” as 
the same may be understood in the general sense by bankers or lawyers, 
but an expression of views as to how the Federal Reserve Board, 
acting within the powers conferred upon it by the Federal Reserve Act, 
shall “determine or define what shall be treated as commercial paper,” 
eligible to discount, in order to carry out the true purpose of the Act 
The terms “commercial transactions” and “commercial purposes,” 
in their broadest sense, would cover any transaction and any purpose 
connected with commerce Commerce is not confined to the bu3nng, 
selling or bartering of commodities, but is a term of large significance, 
and as was said by Mr Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme 
Court, “comprehends trafl 5 c, intercourse, trade, navigation, communi- 
cation, the transit of persons, and the transmission of messages by 
telegraph — indeed every species of commercial intercourse 
which is carried on between man and man ” 

The purpose of the Federal Reserve Act is primarily “to furnish 
an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial 
paper ” That it was not intended that all paper that might by strict 
construction come within the general definition of commercial paper 
should be eligible for discount at a Federal reserve bank is made 
clear by the provisions of Section 13 of the Act, and especially by 
the clause excluding “notes, drafts or bills covering merely investments, 
or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, 
bonds or other investment securities, except bonds and notes of the 
Government of the United States” It is unnecessary, therefore, to 
attempt to define commercial paper in its broadest sense A funda- 
mental requirement is that the paper shall be used not only in connec- 
tion with the commerce of the country, but that it shall be either 
directly used in the purchase of commodities or that the proceeds shall 
be intended to be so used, so that it will have the presumptive security 
of the commodities, or the avails of a resale thereof, back of it The 
custom in this country of sellers of commodities granting discounts 
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for what are known as cash payments has resulted in the practical 
abandonment of former trade methods wheieby the purchaser gave 
his note to the order of the sellei in completion of the transaction, and 
m the establishment of the practice of bank boi rowings by pm chasers 
for the procurement of funds with which to discount their bills 
Although such practice could not well be discontinued abruptly, never- 
theless we deem it a matter of the utmost importance that there should 
be a general restoration of the former conditions in this respect The 
use of acceptances abroad is a prime factor in the open discount 
market and a similar system should prevail m this country The pur- 
pose of issue of that daSs of papei is aiiparent on its lace, and as it 
reliies itselt puiomalicall) it la an efficient aid in making an elastic 
ciiculation It is e\ident from the langu»T.ge ot the Federal Reserve 
Act that the ad\anta^es of thia si'^teni weie appreciated, and we urge 
that everj legitimate e/iort he made lo encouiage its geneial adoption 
One aid to that end that ^^uggC'^ts it'ielf is, the esiablithment of a differ- 
tnce in rates bv the htderal ic^ei\e banks \\hicli would favor com- 
lueicial paper or the class leteiitd to In the meantime, we realize 
that CMstiiiir conditions must go\ein m the detei ini nation by the 
Fedeial Reserve Boaid ot the chaiactei ot paper that shall be eligible 
to fiiscount bv th^ Federal lesei^e banks ILning in mind the essen- 
tial Tequitcinent of appi oximatel> liquid, oi quickl> maiketable assets, 
piesumpti\cl> back oi the papei and the limitations expiessed in the 
Act and its geneial pmpo^ses we would suggest that promissory notes 
of each of the above mentioned classes, to be so eligible for discount, 
may be defined as follows 


(a) A written instrument negotiable in foim, made by a mer- 
chant or manufactuier, oi a corporation engaged in either of 
such occupation',, wherob> the maker contracts to pav, at some 
fixed or determinable future time, a definite sum of money stated 
therein for the procurement oi funds to be used in payment for 
goods, wares or merchandise intended for resale m some form, 
but not in the loiin of real propeii)^, and not merel> for invest- 
'^hich shall beai the endorsement of the payee, and 
which has not been issued for the purpose of carrjing or trading 
m stocks, bonds or other iiivt^tment beciiiitics, and which shall 
have a matunU in conformity wth the icquircments of the Fed- 
eral Resci ve Act 


(h) A written instrument negotiable in form, whereby the 
maker contiacts to pa>, at some fixed or detei minable future 
time, to the order of some merchant, manutactuici, farmer, dealer 
or agricultural products, or mine owner, or a cor- 
occupation, a definite sum of money 
stati^ ^erein, representing in whole or in part the purchase price 
of goods, wares or mcrLhandisc purchased by the^ makei from 
the payee, and intended for resale in some form, but not m\S 


I 
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form of real property, and not merely for investment , and 
which shall bear the endorsement of the payee, and which shall 
not have been issued for the purpose of carrying or trading in 
stocks, bonds or other investment securities, and which shall have 
a maturity in conformity with the requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Act 

(c) A diaft or bill of exchange, for the purposes of the Act, may 
be defined as 

An unconditional order in writing addressed by a merchant, 
manufacturer, farmer, dealer m live stock or agricultural prod- 
ucts, or a mine owner, or a corporation engaged in any such occu- 
pation, to another person or corporation, signed by the person 
or corporation giving it, requiring the person or corporation to 
whom it IS addressed to pay, at a fixed or determinable future 
time, a sum certain in money to order, and which shall have 
been accepted by the drawee, and shall have been drawn for the 
purchase price of goods, wares or merchandise sold by the drawer 
to the drawee and intended for resale in some form, but not in 
the form of real property, and not merely for investment, and 
shall not have been issued, drawn, or accepted for the purpose 
of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or other investment se- 
curities, and which shall have a maturity in conformity with the 
requirements of the Federal Reserve Act 

(d) The usual and customary form of notes, drafts and bills 
of exchange which are directly secured by staple agncultural 
products, or other goods, wares or merchandise, and such as have 
feeen issued or drawn for the purpose of purchasing or of carry- 
ing or trading in bonds or notes of the Government of the United 
States, and which shall have a maturity in conformity with the 
requirements of the Federal Reserve Act 

The next question to consider is as to how the banker is to deter- 
mine the qualification of the maker of the note, or the drawer of the 
draft or bill of exchange, and as to whether or not the paper is to be 
used for the purposes hereinabove specified Although the require- 
ment of endorsement by member banks seeking rediscount carries with 
it a contingent liability measured by the amount loaned thereon by the 
Federal reserve bank, nevertheless, it would obviously be placing too 
great a burden upon the member banks to require them to assume any 
other responsibility for all of these facts We suggest, therefore, that 
a standard form of promissory note and draft or bill of exchange 
should be prepared which will contain representations on the part of 
the maker, and in some cases also of the payee, of the note, .and of 
^the drawer of the draft or bill of exchange, to cover these requirements, 
and that some penalty shall be provided by law for any false statement 
in these particulars 

We would suggest, merely by way of illustration, the following 
forms * 
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Form No i 

New York, 191 

$ 

after date, the undersigned, for value received, promise to pay to 

or order, at 


Dollars 

The undersigned represents that (he, she or it) is a (merchant, or manu- 
facturer, as the case may be) and that this promissory note is given for 
the procurement of funds to be used m payment for goods, wares or 
merchandise intended for resale in some form, but not in the form of 
real property, and not for investment nor for the purpose of carrymg 
or trading in stocks, bonds 01 other invcslinent secunlics 

Form No 2 

New York, loi 


alter date the undei signed, for 'lakie icetncd nioinisc to pay to 

o»* oidci at 


The undersigned and the abo^c-named pa\te each icpicsents that the said 
pa>cc IS a (mtrehant, or manufactuici or tarmei, etc as the case may 
bt), and that this promissois note is gnen 101 goods, wares or mer- 
chandise purchased by the maker fiom the pa>cc, and intended for resale 
in some form, but not in the form of real piopert>, and not for invest- 
ment nor lor the purpose of cariying or liading in stocks, bonds or other 
iinestmcnt securities 


Form No 3 


? 

to the order of 


New York 
days after 


191 
> pay 


value Icm^ cd. and chargi. ,he same to account of the undersiimSt *!^o 
r^resents that (he. .he or .t) ,s a (mcichant, or maiim,iZr« ^far^er 
etc, as the Mse may be) and that this bill of exth,inge has been*d^^’ 

merchandise sold by the drawer 
to the drawee and intcndid frr resale in somi rorm, but not in the f„Tm 

K "a* >nvcstmcnt nor tor the pii.pose of «rrX 
or trading m stocks, bonds or othei invtstmcnt securities ^ ^ 

To Messr** ’ 


to b boiumcs minerle their funds and ought not 

to be held accountable theretorc for the strict application to the 
purple specifaed ot the particulai moneys bon owed upon paper of 
*e character designated There are three answers to thfs One, tha 
the proMsion tor penalties may be directed towards the intent at the 
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time of the issuance of the paper , two, that inasmuch as it is necessary, 
in order to carry out the true purposes of the law, that commodities 
or their avails should actually be back of the rediscounted paper, 
merchants, manufacturers, etc , should be required to limit their use of 
paper of this character to the strict application to the purposes therein 
set forth, and should make a division of their funds and accounts 
accordingly, because, three, they can borrow for other legitimate pur- 
poses without making the representations required 

The subject of the exercise by the Federal Reserve Board of the 
functions of a clearing house for Federal reserve banks, and the 
exercise of like functions by the Federal reserve banks for their mem- 
ber banks, is one requiring careful study The practical questions 
that enter into its solution are manifold The necessity for prompt 
notice of dishonor or repudiated items in order that the parties inter- 
ested may not suffer by delay, the tremendous amount of business 
cleared every day, and the fact that many State institutions are not 
and may never become members of the Federal reserve system, point 
to the necessity of the retention of the existing local clearing houses 
Whether or not in the future conditions should so change that these 
institutions could be made departments of the Federal reserve banks 
IS something that must await developments for its determination 
‘ Very truly yours, 

Albert H Wiggin, 
Chairman, Clearing House Committee, 
New York Clearing House Association 
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CHAPTER XLITI 

THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 

Problem of Trade Acceptance 

As has been seen in connection with the history of the 
hcdcial Rescue Act, the question had arisen in the process 
of framing the mca'>uic whcthei it would be feasible to confine 
the eligibility of paper entirel> to single-name notes or whether 
It should be limited to double-name papci, or whether both 
should be made technically available as a basis for discount 
The question was in a certain sense academic because in the 
Cnited States, as was well known, the process of bank develop- 
ment had resulted in a gieat piepondciance of single-name 
over double-name pajier, jet in foieign countries central bank- 
ing practice still depended in a veiy high degree upon double- 
name paper and tliib class of paper constituted the principal 
staple of trade in the open discount market in most European 
countries The ciuestion w as, therefore, w ell worthy of consid- 

eiation in Lonnection with the drafting of so important a statute 
as the Tcdeial Rcscive Act As will be remembered, however, 
the attention then given to it had resulted in establishing the 
eligibility of both classes of paper, although it had been pro- 
vided that m the open market only the two-name variety should 
lie eligible for purchase and sale The substance of the pro- 
vision then amounted to this That whereas member banks 
might bring to, and discount with, reserve banks as much 
single-name paper as they chose, the reserve banks could deal 
in the open market only m two-name paper 

Not only this disci iiniiution, but some other incidental 
provisions of the Reseivc Act here and there had stimulated 
in sundry minds the belief that the Federal Reserve Act had 
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intended to discriminate in behalf of two-name paper. This 
impression became so strong that various commercial bodies 
early sought to petition the Federal Reserve Board against any 
such discrimination, while at the same time there was much 
discussion among members of the Board itself shortly after 
organization regarding the position properly to be taken as to 
the discounting of two-name paper and the attempt to develop 
such paper This discussion, as we have already seen, had 
culminated in the determination to recognize single-name paper 
as a fundamental element in the business of the reserve banks, 
and this determination in its turn had resulted in the issuance 
of ''old circular No 13'^ with its subsequent modifications 
But the question of two-name papdr remained to be settled 
and the Board accordingly found itself facing the problem of 
drafting a circular on the subject at the close of the year 1914 

Principles of Two-Name Paper 

The first effort made by the Board was, as usual, that of 
orienting itself with regard to the general principles of the 
subject Fundamentally it had recognized in the case of 
single-name paper the desirability of having such paper based 
upon a satisfactory credit statement to be furnished by the 
customer In the case of two-name paper the presupposi- 
tion was that, inasmuch as the paper itself was supposed to 
grow out of an mdividual shipment of goods, it would be 
possible to relax in some measure the requirements relative to 
the credit statement The Board's early discussions were, 
therefore, directed largely to the question of actual practice 
in connection with the trade acceptances as well as to the 
ascertainment of the proper principles to be adopted in con- 
nection therewith The point of view attained eventually was 
reflected in the definition given to the two-name paper, the 
Board defining it, in Regulation P, issued in 1915, as a trade 
acceptance or a "bill of exchange," issued or drawn for the 
purpose of liquidating a bona fide commercial transaction 
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In view of the fact that the paper was supposed to follow and 
grow out of a bona fide commercial transaction and in some 
cases perhaps to constitute a lien upon the goods through bill 
of lading, it was the apparent view of the Board that the 
statements of the kind required in the case of single-name 
paper would not be necessary The regulation or circular on 
this subject, therefore, adopted a considerably more liberal 
point of view with respect to the trade acceptance than that 
which had been adopted as regards the single-name paper 
As to whether this relaxation was or was not wise, opinion 
will necc'isanly diffci but subsequent c\cnt^ appeared to show 
that there was no reason for the adojitioii ol a more liberal 
point of \ie\\ with regard to one than theie was with respect 
to the othei Tii order to follow subsequent e\ents, however, 
it is nccessarj/ at this point to devote a lather more detailed 
analysis to the trade acceptance ciiciilar as originally issued 

Discrimination in Rates 

The general thought in the trade acceptance circular as 
originally issued was that of making a discrimination in favor 
of two-name pajicr, which should lesiilt in encouraging the 
drawing of bills growing out of ouliiiary transactions in the 
form of drafts upon the customer Inasmuch as such drafts 
would then ha\e (when accepted) the name of the seller of the 
goods as drawer of the draft and the name of the buyer as 
acceptor, the theory of the Board was that such paper could 
be regarded as unusuallj choice With the paper having this 
especially choice quality, the Board, it was aigued, would be 
warranted in making an especially low rate on such paper, 
designed to facilitate its discount, and thus it was believed the 
effect of this new t>pc of paper would be that of shifting a 
good deal of old single-name transactions into the form of 
double-name drafts 

Accordingly, the trade acceptance circular in its original 
form held out certain distinct inducements to business men 
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which it was believed might assist in bringing about this shift 
of practice The circular question permitted trade accept- 
ances to be discounted without the filing of credit statements 
on the part of makers — this upon the theory that the bona fide 
transaction which gave rise to the acceptance was sufficient 
to warrant the smaller investigation into the credit standing 
of the maker or acceptor A second advantage, or concession 
made by the Board, was found m the granting of permission 
to discount such acceptances prior to their being accepted, 
although in this case the filing of the credit statement was 
actually required No limit was placed upon the amount of 
trade acceptances thus to be discounted, but it was pointed out 
at the same time through opinions of counsel that paper of 
this description was in reality to be classed as paper drawn 
against actual existing value under Section 5200 of the 
National Banking Act, so that in fact it would be possible to 
discount trade acceptances without let or hindrance up to as 
large an amount as the discounting bank saw fit to take and 
without reference to the capitalization of the maker Coupling 
these very substantial advantages from the standpoint of dis- 
count with the implied promise shortly fulfilled to make a 
discriminating rate in favor of trade acceptances, the Board 
had undoubtedly gone as far as it could legitimately be ex- 
pected to go in developing a circular which it was thought 
would appeal strongly to the general public 

Difficulties of Acceptance 

All this had been done in perfect good faith but unfortu- 
nately With a lack of due allowance for the stability of com- 
mercial practice Singular as it may seem, it would appear 
that comparatively few, if any, persons subsequent to the 
adoption of the Federal Reserve Act had foreseen the real 
trouble which was likely to develop from the effort to intro- 
duce two-name paper on a large scale in the United States It 
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IS true that some of the business associations which addressed 
the Board on the subject expressed themselves more or less to 
the point, but there was a lack of cogency and a failure to put 
the emphasis upon the really significant arguments of the case 
which undoubtedly deprived them of a great deal of their 
force As soon, however, as the acceptance circular had be- 
come definitely public the question was raised as to the form 
to be taken by such acceptances and as to the conditions under 
which they could be discounted The Board’s counsel had 
already defined an acceptance as a draft drawn for a “sum 
certain’’ expiesscd m dollais, and this obviously meant that 
the amount of the acceptance must be fixed at the time when 
it was dtawn 

American practice in business had, however, developed 
customs of extieme ngiditj which would not allow the use 
of the acceptance 111 this way Tn nearly ev'cry line it had 
become the practice to fix what were called ‘terras of sale,” 
the essence of which was the establishment of a substantial 
discount for piompt payment, while the nominal price was to 
be chaiged for deferred payment Tf, for example, A shipped 
a consignment of men’s hats from Rochester, New York, to 
New York City, it would be with the understanding that a 
check sent upon receipt of the invoice might be drawn for 
face of the invoice, say $100, less a cash discount, or discount 
for cash, which varied in amount according to the customs of 
the trade from 2 per cent up to as high as 6 or 8 per cent 
It would be the undersfcinding 'at the same time that if the 
buyer of the hats should so elect, he might defer payment for 
60 days and at the end of that time might transmit a check for 
the whole $100 In piactice many firms, in order to retain 
their customers, were frequently m the habit of extending the 
allowance of time even beyond the 60 or 90 days originally 
fixed, in ordei to meet the convenience or needs of a ci^tomef 
in temporarily straitened circumstances Inasmuch as thd 
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seller of the goods cotild not know at the time of drawing his 
draft whether it was the intention of his customer to take a 
cash discount or not, he could not specify the sum to be paid in 
the body of the draft , while, on the other hand, it speedily ap- 
peared that the majority of strong customers insisted upon 
getting their cash discounts as they had done m the past, feel- 
ing that they could not atford to take the time allowed to them 
at the high rates of interest represented by those discounts 
It IS clear that a discount of even 2 per cent for 60 days rep- 
resents in theory at least a total rate of interest of 12 per cent 
for a year, assuming of course that the concern has a turnover 
that warrants the steady purchasing and emplojnnent of goods 
throughout the year Both because of the saving due to cash 
discounts, therefore, and because of the difficulties in the 
technique of its use, there was trouble from the outset in per- 
suading customers to employ the trade acceptance in their 
businesses The trade acceptance was, moreover, unfortunate 
m the character of the support which it gained 

Abuse of Paper 

Not a few of those who advocated the acceptance seemed 
to do so on the ground that it could be used as a medium of 
collection or as a way of compelhng reluctant buyers who were 
overdue to pay their debts It shortly appeared, therefore, that 
the trade acceptance was being used by many persons m the 
same way as the old “draft” had been employed — that is to say, 
that it was being sent to slow or overdue customers with the 
request that they fill it out if unable to pay cash In other 
cases it appeared that the customers, for instance, of retail 
establishments, were being given the choice of paying cash in 
full for their monthly purchases or of accepting a draft due 
at the end of another month In this case, of course, the trade 
acceptance was practically being used to extend the period of 
credit instead of to shorten it, notwithstanding that such abbre- 
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viation of the credit period had from the very beginning been 
the great argument in favor of so-called two-name paper 

This affords only a brief account of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the introduction of the trade acceptance They were, 
as already stated, difficulties which had not been foreseen and 
which therefore had to be combated as they arose Unfortu- 
nately the Board did not tliink fit to admit the reality of these 
difficulties but continued to urge upon the business public the 
desirability of the trade acceptance as a substitute for existing 
methods of settlement The probable effect of this situation 
was to stimulate a tendency on the part of a good many unde- 
sirable borrowers to make trade acceptances and to put into 
that form transactions which would not otherwise have com- 
manded faith, these acceptances being later in many cases pre- 
sented to federal reserve banks for discount 

Growth of Poor Credit 

The result of the practice was unquestionably that of intro- 
ducing into the general body of commercial paper of the 
country a second class, or somewhat undesirable element of 
paper, whose results could be only that of weakening and 
impairing the general liquidity of the financial system of the 
country The charactei of the situation thus produced did not 
become evident at once, but developed itself in the course of 
time until after the close of the war and the termination of 
the inflation period all banks began to be subjected to a severe 
strain, while borrowers who had been making money upon 
the assumption of a probably permanent increase of prices 
likewise found themselves in straits and facing great difficulty 
of liqmdation At the same time the trade acceptance was 
subjected to severe pressure, with the result that the evils 
attendant upon its use as a basis of accommodation paper or 
as a means of collection became evident This type of bor- 
rowing was thus effectually discredited save in those classes 
of cases m which it had been correctly used in accordance with 
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the older practice contemplated by those who in the first 
instance provided for the larger use of two-name paper under 
the Federal Reserve Act 

Slow Recognition of Evils 

As already indicated, the development of the existence of 
these abuses was only very slightly recognized by the Board 
Representations at an early date began to be made to it con- 
cerning the misconceptions of trade acceptance possibilities 
that were abroad in the community, but apparently little heed 
was paid to this kind of presentation On the contrary, the 
Board continued to maintain -a preferential rate in favor of 
trade acceptances and m other ways to discriminate in their 
bdialf An organization known as the National Trade Ac- 
ceptance Council sprang up with the avowed purpose of urging 
the use of the trade acceptance and even went so far as to 
countenance some of the less desirable practices already re- 
ferred to, such as the use of the acceptance in deferring pay- 
ments in the retail trade This organization was eventually 
superseded by another known as the American Acceptance 
Council which still exists, but gradually changed the type of its 
work and eventually concentrated its attention upon the 
improvement of conditions in the use of bankers’ acceptances, 
particularly in foreign trade To bring about this develop- 
ment, however, required years and during the early period 
now under consideration no such progress was made, but the 
community was encouraged to believe that the general use 
of trade acceptances would be beneficial to business practice 
As to this notion so stated there could perhaps be but little 
doubt, yet the case was very different when it was recalled 
that the trade acceptance, whose use was thus being urged, 
was of a very different nature from the similar document 
employed as a commercial bill in Great Britain or m. earlier 
American practice 


) 
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Limited Use of Trade Acceptance 

Perhaps the best tiling about the trade acceptance situa- 
tion — certainly the one which operated as a saving factor m 
the Board’s earlier experience — ^was the fact that so little of 
the paper ever got into reserve banks Why this limitation 
should have occurred is not altogether easy to say, but possibly 
the most cogent factor was found in the existence of rigid 
trade piactites, which prevented the growth of the acceptance 
nlo^ement in its earl> stages and until it tame to be much 
better understood On the other Iiand, the banks in maiij 
lases, although doing hp service to the trade acceptance, were 
not inclined to commit themselves very heavily m the paper 
when thev found, as was usuallv the case, that the owner of the 
name on the bill was not very satisfactoiy from a credit stand- 
point Thus while it eventually proved to be true that heav} 
losses were incurred bv banks as a result of inadequate cicdit 
in fot Illation as to the names upon trade accejitances, it may 
reason<ibI> be questioned w hether many banks lost more heav - 
ily as a result of such failure as the} did thiough similar fail- 
uic to study the names upon single-name paper which came to 
them The truth of the matter is that there was no reason to 
believe that two-name paper was better than one-name paper 
unless credit study revealed a superior credit character in one 
or both of the names on the acceptance The fact that Ameri- 
can practice did not on the whole call for the documenting of 
bills, so that acceptances were merelv sent bj mail while the 
goods were directly consigned, made the trade acceptance 
nothing more than a "naked" or undocumented piece of paper, 
and as such entitled to no better standing than that of single- 
name paper since it gave no closer or superior hen upon the 
goods themselves The fiction that it might be expected to 
exert a stronger "psj chological” influence upon the acceptor 
may have had some force so long as the trade acceptance was a 
novel form of instrument, but so soon as familiarity had bred 
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contempt the force of this influence, whatever it was, disap- 
peared 

Subsequent History of Trade Acceptance 

Reference will be made at another point to the subsequent 
history of the trade acceptance in connection with the Board’s 
later discount policy It is enough to say at the present mo- 
ment that the trade acceptance, like all other commercial paper, 
received at the opening of the war a severe blow There was 
a tendency to gradual abandonment of ordinary t3q)es of 
financing busmess, and as the government gradually usurped 
the entire business field, more and more of the transactions 
of business came to be founded in one way or another upon 
some government obligation This made the steady develop- 
ment of commercial paper dunng the war practically impos- 
sible, or at all events held it down to a minimum It, on the 
other hand, prevented the development of undesirable types 
of paper and in effect deferred the trade acceptance controversy 
in any active form until after the close of the struggle At 
that time, as will later appear, the Board, in gradually working 
out from the slough of government financing, came to the 
opinion that it would be better not to retain so complicated 
a structure of discount rates as had previously prevailed 
Eventually, therefore, it abandoned the discrimination in favor 
of the trade acceptance, putting that instrument upon a basis 
of umformity with other hke paper When this had been done 
the last vestige of the claim that the trade acceptance was in 
some way superior to good single-name paper had disappeared, 
and there was no longer very much basis for the propaganda 
in Its favor Such propaganda accordingly was slackened after 
the Board had thus decidedly withdrawn its support, and al- 
though the Board steadily continued to recognize the trade 
acceptance as an independent t3q)e of paper, to defaid it in 
its circulars, and to warrant more or less discussion about it, 
the attitude during the post-war penod on the whole accept- 
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ance question assumed a new phase in which the trade accept- 
ance as such figured but slightly 

Some Conclusions 

While the Federal Reserve Board has been greatly blamed 
for its work in connection with trade acceptances, there were 
mitigating factors which tended broadly to modify any such 
point of view The Board undoubtedly followed m its trade 
acceptance policy ideas which had been rather distinctly 
adopted in the Federal Reserve Act To the act, therefore, 
must be assigned the blame, if such it be, for having brought 
to the front a policy which could not be regarded as likely to 
become especially successful in view of the character of Amer- 
ican business practice at the time Such blame as attaches 
to the Board must, therefore, be ascribed to its action in 
continuing the trade acceptance propaganda long after it had 
become dear that the instrument was being used in improper 
ways primarily for the purpose of further extending or aiding 
in the collection of doubtful debts Refusal to admit this state 
of affairs, and continued maintenance of the preferential rate 
m favor of trade acceptance, was partly the outcome of war 
finance with its effect in diverting the attention of the Board, 
as it did, largely from the scientific side of its work The 
blame for failure to make a change in policy must be partly 
ascribed to the natural rductance of human beings to admit 
error, and to the fact that a comparatively hmited develop- 
ment of trade acceptances in reserve banks had stimulated 
the behef that no serious harm was being done and that it 
would be well to afford a rather longer period of trial in ordef 
to ascertain whether the paper might not overcome some of 
the diflGculties growing out of long-established and stereotyped 
practice adverse to its use 

The eventual decision to surrender the trade acceptance 
propaganda was perhaps partly due to alterations in the per- 
sonnel of the Board itself, but more largely to a growing con- 

I 
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viction of the fact that the original undertaking had been un- 
wise Inasmuch as the matter was one which could be readily 
controlled by regulation, there was never any sound reason 
for asking Congress for a new enactment on the subject Al- 
though later experience clearly showed that extensive legis- 
lation on commercial paper was to be desired, there was no 
more reason for dealing with the trade acceptance than for 
taking up other phases of the problem for special attention 
In the mam, too, it must be admitted that the policy of the 
Board accordingly came to be more and more lax with respect 
to bankers’ acceptances, just as it became more and more 
conservative with respect to trade acceptances Yet it would 
have been an ungraceful confession had the Board asked Con- 
gress to rectify existing faults with respect to the trade paper 
at the very time when errors growing out of the misuse of 
bank paper were being allowed to make headway and to at- 
tain a growth which occasionally seemed likely to jeopardize 
the soundness of some of the reserve banks 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XLIII 

The facts as to trade acceptances were summarized by the author 
for the Federal Reserve Board m 1918 as follows 

Report on Trade Acceptances Submitted to 
Federal Reserve Board 

The term trade acceptance, so far as can be ascertained, is peculiar 
to this country and has not been in use abroad The Federal Reserve 
Act makes provision for the discounting of notes, drafts and bills of 
exchange under specified conditions, and although it makes special pro- 
vision for discounting and trading in bankers' acceptances it nowhere 
undertakes to differentiate sharply between bankers' acceptanqes and 
acceptances of merchants from any standpoint of definition or prin- 
ciple It was left for the Federal Reserve Board to define and regulate 
the conditions under which the use of acceptances of both classes might 
be undertaken and continued This the Board did in Regulations B 
and S, issued in 1915, in which it defined the trade acceptance as ‘'a 
bill of exchange issued or drawn for the purpose of liquidating a bona 
fide commercial transaction" * 

The trade acceptance did not receive immediate attention from 
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the business community, but active discussion of it set in during the 
year 1916 In 1917, the so-called Trade Acceptance Council, consisting 
of representatives of commercial organizations, was formed Discount 
institutions for the purpose of trading or operating in acceptances were 
taken under consideration m 1917, and during 1918 some two or three 
such institutions were established 

Trade acceptances, for a good while after the formulation of the 
Board’s regulations, were taken only very sparingly by the banks, 
partly because of the practice of owners of acceptances in holding 
them without discounting, and partly because of the greater familiarity 
of the banks with the straight single-name note For the same 1 easons, 
such trade acceptances were presented only very sparingly to Federal 
Reserve banks and but few of them were discounted theie The fol- 
lowing table shows the actual amounts of discounted trade acceptances 
held by the Federal Reserve banks during the years 1914-18 Bankers" 
acceptances purchased and discounted, also trade acceptances m the 
foreign and domestic trade purchased and discounted by the Federal 
Reserve Banks by months during 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 

In considering these figures it should be borne in mind that a very 
large proportion of the acceptances thus discounted with Reserve banks 
were made as an outgrowth of foreign trade operations and were 
therefore upon a distinctly different basis inasmuch as in such cases 
It usually appears that the transaction was carried on under the direct 
supervision, or in direct consultation or communication with, banking 
institutions 

The relatively slow growth of the trade acceptance up to a com- 
paratively recent period has led to much discussion of its relative 
merits and disadvantages, and there is now a large literature on the 
subject^ much of it of a fugitive character and difficult to obtain 
Little of the literatuie on the subject is of scientific character, 
the bulk of it being dogmatic in tone and unscientific in method It 
was therefore early thought best to obtain all possible results of direct 
inquiries made into the use of the trade acceptances by their users 
The results of these inquiries are accordingly presented as follows 


I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 


Federal Reserve Board inquiry of 1917 
Inquiry of Federal Reserve Agents in 1916-1918 
^qmry of National Association of Credit Men, 1916-1918 
Inquiry of National Trade Acceptance Council, 1917-1918 
Inquiry of Business Bourse 

Inquiry of W W Wilmot of the Trade Acceptance Journal, iqi8 
Inquiry of Messrs Paine and Jenks of Philadephia, 1917-1918 
Inquiry of National Association of Manufacturers 
Inquiry of Division of Analysis and Research, October-December, 
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fooo*s omitted) 


Years 

Bankers’ 

Accept- 

ances 

Pur- 

chased 

Bankers’ 

Accept- 

ances 

Dis* 

counted 

Trade Acceptances 
Purchased 


Trade Acceptances 
Discounted 


and 

Months 

In 

foreign 

trade 

In 

domestic 

trade 

Total 

In 

foreign 

trade 

In 

domestic 

trade 

Total 

191S 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

DecembCT 

2,666 

8,356 

4,018 

2,865 

4.656 

4.548 

0.340 

7,919 

12,759 




31 



320 

629 

496 

S14 

Total ^ 

64,814 




31 
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1916 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Tune 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

9.453 

II 89s 

1 22,394 
17 , 566 
20 , 991 

39,640 

34.802 

27,075 
35.875 
39,196 
45 929 
64 946 




149 

522 

! 524 

934 

921 

2,685 

1,773 

1,371 
1. 212 
1,699 
2.618 

1,92s 



444 

246 

299 

240 

289 

276 

199 

24s 

594 

4IS 

853 

1.103 

Total 

360 763 




16,333 



5,212 
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January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

20 376 
68 994 
27 476 
41 019 
79 356 
132 482 
63 , 629 

67,511 
Z04 163 
85 443 
181 872 

174.444 


i 

■1 

i 

241 

1.646 

677 

294 

3,189 

2,748 

3.23s 

4 612 
4,884 j 
I. 4 SI 

4.346 

3,62s 



Hi 

763 

678 

1,768 

2.531 

1,077 

1.668 

1.126 

tills 

15.425 

Total 

I 046,76s 




30,948 
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1918 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Aug^t 

September 

October 

November 

December 

138,528 
163 , 262 
306.156 
113,532 
121,770 
88,836 
117,992 

258,141 
202 , 246 

4.489 

3,283 

2,996 

i»SS 4 

6,548 

1.070 

900 

983 

3,822 

7 158 
4,625 
5,000 
6.134 

3,444 

4,763 

3,706 

3,561 

l6i 

7 

582 

1,646 

801 

2,616 

75s 

2,560 

2,537 

4 . 5 ^ 

3,983 

7.16s 

4,625 

5,582 

7,780 

4.24s 

7 379 
4 461 

10.230 

3,419 

221 

2,708 

3,702 

563 

v.m 

4 619 
2,571 

10,248 
12 313 
9,950 
13,594 
11,935 
13.712 
11.774 
13,337 
19,517 
13,742 

13,462 
30.478 
15 732 
10,171 
16.302 
IS. 637 
14.275 
13,568 
21 , 203 
34,136 
10.313 

Total 










I Data avadable on hand after January i, 1918, only 
a No segregation made until March, 1918 
3 No segregation made until February, 1918 
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I TitADE Acceptance Inquiry op 1917 

Numerous inquiries received during the early part of 1917 led the 
Federal Reserve Board in June of that year to authorize an informal 
inquiry into the conditions under which the trade acceptance was then 
being used, and the Secretary of the Board was instructed to take 
the matter m hand On July 3rd he sent out a letter, previously 
approved by the authorities of the Board, to each Federal Reserve 
bank, as follows 


‘Tt IS desired to send a letter of inquiry to a small number of 
representative banks, and an equal number of representative busi- 
ntss men placing bifoie i.adi giunp appiopnale questions with 
lefeience to the use of tiadc acccpl.ince This is for the purpose 
of ohtainuig data for use in connection with the woik the Board 
i-i now doing vith rcicrtnce lo comniLrcial papci \\ill >ou, in 
ordfci lo luithci tins woik, be kind enough to tiansniit to the 
Board at your earl} convenunce 

(1) \ list of dI)out fifty iiicmbei or non-mcmbei banks 

111 30U1 disiiict, diMdtd about equally between large 
cit\ banks banks in places of moderate size, and 
countij banks, selecting 111 each case those that are 
repusuitative and likely to furiii**!! good miormation 

(2) A list of fittv lepresentatnc buMiiess men in your dis- 

iiict duided alioiit e\enl> between inanulacliirers, 
jobbers 01 wholesalers, and rctailei^ each scpaiately 
classified These names should be those ol rtpiesen- 
tativc concerns, ^elected without anv leuience to 
whethei the\ aie 01 au not kiujwii to ht imploying 
the tiade acceptance and chotcn simp1> as active 
representatue concerns It would be well to fur- 
nish names identified with the \aiious sections and 
Industrie'! or the district as far as possible” 


Rescue I)dnk<= m fumislung the lists called foi m the letter 
abo^e quoted, supplied the basi. fo, the investigation, and the Board 
*e.eupon sent to each of the bankers uhose names had been sent 
03^ the Fedetal Reseive bank*) the tollowung letter 


^ number of bank officers 

111 order to ascei lam the present nosition nf flip 

pioportion of your jobbincr and 
lanuTactnniig cuatomcis aie now reouesiincr tViAep 

Hou"i:r tradeTcSSfncc?? 

^ ^ """ 01 these included undci (i) arc also mvinff 

fs) whom the> hiiy' ® 

” D PWtioi. of tho.c included under 

trade 
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(4) What rates, if any, were m effect by your bank on July 

2, 1917, for the discount of trade acceptances? 

(5) Is your rate for such trade acceptances lower than 

the rate you would charge in discounting the direct 
note of the concern offering you such acceptances^ If 
so, how much lower? 

(6) Would you grant a greater aggregate line of accom- 

modation to the concern offering you trade accept- 
ances than you would to the same concern on its own 
direct obligation accompanied by a satisfactory state- 
ment of condition? If so, how much laiger (m pei- 
centages) ? 

(7) What can be done by the Board or by others to encour- 

age the use of the trade acceptance? 

“Enclosed is a copy of the Board*s Regulations for 1917 on 
page 6 of which will be found the definition now m force with 
regard to trade acceptances*’ 

To each of the business concerns whose names had been furnished 
by the Federal Reserve banks, the following letter was transmitted 

“This letter is being sent to a limited number of business men 
“In order to ascertain the present position of the trade accept- 
ances as an element in the commercial paper of the country, the 
Federal Reserve Board would consider it a favor if you would 
reply briefly to the following questions, answers to which are de- 
sired for its information 

(1) Do you at present ask your customers to give you trade 

acceptances for goods bought from you? 

(2) Do you at present give trade acceptances when you buy 

goods ? 

(3) Elo you find that the trade acceptances furnished you 

by customers are more promptly paid than open ac- 
counts (with or without “cash discount’*) for like 
amounts ? 

(4) Do you discount trade acceptances at your bank, and if 

so, what rate is charged you? Is this less than the 
rate on your straight paper? If so, how much? 

(5) Does your banker give you a larger aggregate line on 

trade acceptances than on your straight paper? If so, 
how much larger (in percentages) ? 

(6) What can be done by the Board or by others to encour- 

age the use of the trade acceptance? 

“Enclosed is a copy of the Board’s regulations for 1917, on page 
6 of which will be found the defimtion now m force with regard to 
trade acceptances” 

Proportion of Replies 

Replies were received from 368 of the bankers and 385 of the 
business houses thus addressed, and additional information was secured 
from certain Federal Reserve banks, which for some months pursued 
special inquiries with reference to the use of the trade acceptance, 
and from mercantile associations, as well as from independent inves- 
tigators, who had placed their information at the service of the Board 
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Prol E A Sailers, of Yale University, who had inquired into the 
accounting aspects of the trade acceptance, loaned to the Board the 
lesults of his investigations 

Replifs of Banks 

As just stated, 368 replies were received from the banks to whom 
letteis of inquiry were sent The letters, after being read, were classi- 
fied, and 126 set aside as furnishing either no infoimation or so little 
as to render them unavailable foi purposes of compilation This left 
242 communications whose authors were able to furnish some informa- 
tion in regard to the inquiry Of the 242 letters received from 
bankers, only 26 afforded actual numbers or percentages of customers 
using the acceptance The letters thus chosen because of the informa- 
tion they contained were then analyzed The results of the analysis 
of the letters received from banks and bankers were as follows 

(i) How many and what proportion of your jobbing and manu- 
facturing customers are now requesting those to whom they 
sell goods to sign trade acceptances ^ 

In the large majority of cases answers to this question stated that 
the number of the bank's clients who requested customers to whom they 
sold to furnish trade acceptances was negligible, or that in so far as 
they were aware none were making such a request In some cases 
interest was expressed or the statement made that they had been 
informed of probable action by customers with reference to trade 
acceptances at some time in the future 

Of the 65 letters which made definite answers regarding the num- 
ber of concerns requiring customers to furnish trade acceptances there 
were only half a dozen which reported a greater number of concerns 
than 6 who were making this request Many institutions reported only 
2, or 3 clients as requesting acceptances 

The proportion of clients making such requests to the total varied 
somewhat owing to the fact that where bank's clientele was chiefly 
engaged in retail trade so that but few jobbing or manufacturing 
clients existed, a very small number asking for acceptances might be a 
relatively large percentage of the total One large institution reported 
nearly 9%, while a few estimated the percentage of 5% or 6%, or 
less Smaller institutions occasionally reported higher figures 

(2) How many of tliose included under (i) are also giving trade 
acceptances to those of whom they buy 
The proportion of concerns among the clients of the banks who 
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reported that they were in the habit of giving trade acceptances for 
meichandise purchased by them appealed to be negligible, although 
some expressed willingness to give acceptances if asked to do so 
Of those concerns which were asking their customers to furnish 
acceptances practically none were known to be giving trade acceptances 
to those of whom they purchased The answers made it evident that 
in those cases where trade acceptances had been “adopted” by a busi- 
ness house, such adoption was not, in the opinion of the bank making 
the inquiry, based upon so strong a belief m the acceptance as to lead 
the concern to use it in its own purchases as well as in its sales 
Briefly stated, therefore, the bank responses to the query as to the 
extent of the use of the trade acceptances showed such was limited, 
and in most cases confined by the manufacturer and jobber to the 
selling side of his business instead of being extended to the buying 
side 

(3) How many or what proportion of those included under (i) 

and (2) are in the habit of discounting trade acceptances 
with you ? 

In answering the third question regarding the proportion of users 
of trade acceptances who were in the habit of discounting acceptances 
received by them at the bank, the replying institutions were almost 
unanimous that those who obtained the acceptances discounted them 
to a greater or less degree, but were unable, usually, to give definite 
numeiical data It is a fair inference from the statements made, 
therefore, that in the majority of cases where acceptances were being 
required, the action was taken with a distinct view to presenting the 
paper for discount at the bank This, of course, was not unanimously 
stated A number of institutions thought one-half of the concerns 
which were asking for trade acceptances had offered them for discount 
Apparently, however, most of those who were not actually discounting 
the acceptances had obtained them with a view to possible discount 
necessities and were expecting to present them in case of necessity 
The generalization may be made, therefore, that the request for trade 
acceptances, when made, appears to have a dose relationship to the 
credit policy of the business house, and its relation with the local 
bank 

(4) What rates, if any, were in effect by your bank on July 2, 

1917, for the discount of trade acceptances? 

Replies to question No 4 generally stated that no specified rate was 
m effect on that date named, but that owing to the comparative 
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scarcitj 01 ac.Lept<ince pap^i it ivai deemed best to tieat each case on 
its merit's 

(S ) Is >0111 rate 101 such trade acceptances lower than the rate you 
would charge in discounting the diiect note of the concern 
offeiing \ou 'lUtli accopiaiices ^ Tl 'lO, how much lower ^ 

In an^weiing the fifth (juestion, analjsis ot 148 replies furnishing 
intoimation on this point shovs£> that in 70 ca^eb a lower rate was made 
on tiade aLceptanccb while in 80 the latc wa^ the same as for the dis- 
count OL the direct note of the concern in examining these figures 
It should be boiiie in mind dial there aie included a large number of 
crises in which banks cxpiCbsly staled that the late was purely provi- 
sional or theoietical — that is to ‘^a} that no acceptances had been 
oOcicd them and none di -.count cii, liut that should any be offered, the 
pohc> of the hank would be to make a late that was lower than or 
indentical with the lalc on the sliaight note The preferential advan- 
tage ihub actually allowed ot to be alloNved m the 70 cases where the 
pohc\ of the inbtitution admitted a lowei rate on the acceptance 
Ubuallv vaiied irom to 1% Tn a vciy few instances a larger 
diiteiential than this was specified, but in those cases it usually 
appealed that no acceptances weie being ofleied and that the preferen- 
tial late was thcieiore theoietical 

(6^ Would >ou giant a greatei aggiegatc line of accommodation 
to the concern ofteiing >ou tiade acceptances than you 
would to the same concern on its direct obligation accom- 
panied bj a satis factoi> statement of conditions^ If so, 
how much larger fin peicentages) ^ 

Tn repl> to the sixth question 167 letters were analyzed In 153 
cases It was stated that a largei line would be granted and in 15 cases 
it was stated that the line granted would he the same as on straight 
paper ot the concern seeking the accommodation The proportion of 
increases to be granted for ti ade acceptances as compared with straight 
paper varied wideh, most of the repliCb fixing it at from 10% to 100% 
In a few cases larger increase than 100% were specified In these 
replies, as m those to question -No 5 it was noted that the majority of 
the answers were not based upon actual expeiience, but merely repre- 
sented the piobable pohc\ ol the bank should trade acceptances be 
offer ed to it in considci able volume 

RtPTirs From Dlsimss Housrs 

As ah each slated, there weie leceued from business houses in 
answer lo the hoards inquir\ 385 letters Lelteis in which no definite 
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information was conveyed numbered 182, while those winch conveyed 
more or less definite information as to the policy adopted by the reply- 
ing concern with reference to trade acceptances numbered 203 Elimi- 
nating the 182 letters found to afford no data, attention was confined 
to the remaining 203 In the mam these letters were less complete 
and furnished less analysis of the elements of the acceptance question 
than did those received from the banks 

(1) Do you at present ask your customers to give you trade 

acceptances for goods bought from you^ 

(2) Do you at present give trade acceptances when you buy goods ^ 

In answering the Board^s first question, 8 concerns stated that they 
do at present ask their customers to give trade acceptances, while ii 
stated that they were in the habit of giving such acceptances 141 
stated that the concern making the reply was not in the habit of 
asking for acceptances and 176 stated that they were not in the habit 
of giving them 

It IS to be noted that very few concerns stated that they were 
both asking and giving trade acceptances, those who reported that 
they were in the habit of giving them not being m all cases included 
in the number reporting that they made a practice of asking for such 
acceptances In the same way the concerns who were not in the habit 
of furnishing acceptances were more numerous than those who were 
not in the habit of asking for them No uniform practice on the 
subject existed, but so far as could be deduced from the replies it was 
the prevailing custom among those who were inclined to the use of 
the acceptances to request it of customers but not to offer it themselves 
to creditors In most cases the statement was distinctly made that 
the concern making the answer preferred to discount its bills and pay 
cash, either being in position to do so by reason of its possession of 
sufficient balances or preferring to borrow on its straight paper at its 
own bank and remit to creditors for the face of invoices less discount 
In a considerable number of the 45 cases in which trade acceptances 
were asked, it appeared that the acceptances were not habitually asked 
of all customers, but that m most cases they were requested from con- 
cerns which were slow in payment Practically all of those who 
reported themselves as, making a practice of asking for acceptances 
inserted the qualification that the request was application only to 
customers who were not in the habit of taking their discounts, the 
preferred method of settlement being remittance within a specified 
number of days for the face of the invoice, less cash discount In a 
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number of cases it was reported that the acceptance could not be 
requested either of those who were m the habit of taking discounts or 
of settling m full at the expiration of the usual credit period, because 
such a request would not be favorably received or give offense, so 
that the request for acceptances was, according to them, necessarily 
confined to customers who were either slow or doubtful While m a 
few instances business houses expressly stated that they would prefer 
the acceptance system as such foi the use of all customeis except 
those who take cash discounts, the majoiity believed it impracticable 
to ask acceptances of those who in the past had paid then indebtedness 
upon the due dates 

(3) Do you find that the trade acceptances furnished you by 

customers are more piomptly paid than open accounts 
(with or without “cash discount”) foi like accounts^ 

In answei to the third question only 55 replies were made Of 
these SI expressed the opinion, either based upon experience 01 opinion 
(m a majority of cases the lattei) that the tiade acceptance would be 
paid more promptly than the open account whose place it took 4 con- 
cerns replied that their experience showed that theie was no gain in 
promptness 

(4) Do you discount trade acceptances at your bank, and if so, 

what rate is charged you? Is this less than the rate on 
your straight paper? If so, how much? 

On these points 22 concerns replied that they were in the habit of 
discounting acceptances received by them, while 22 held them m their 
safes until maturity without presenting them to their banks 31 con- 
cerns stated their opinion with reference to the rates charged or to be 
charged by their banks, 23 stating either as the result of experience 01 
information obtained from bankers that the rate on acceptances pre- 
sented by them would be the same as on straight paper, while 8 others 
either received or had been promised a lower rate 

(s) Does your banker give you a larger aggregate line on trade 
acceptances than on your straight paper If so, how much 
larger (in percentages) ■’ 

14 concerns made answer with respect to the lines of credit to be 
obtained on trade acceptances, and of these 9 were either receiving or 
had been promised (usually the latter) a larger line, while 6 had been 
informed that there would be no difference m the amount of their 
accommodation Among the concerns which were not in the habit 
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of asking or giving trade acceptances, 46 assigned reasons for the 
credit conditions pi evading in their particular branch of trade, and 
expiessed their views with respect to the question of acceptances in 
general Of these 46 concerns 26 stated that they approved of the 
principle of the acceptance, provided it could be introduced success- 
fully, some assenting that such introduction could be obtained only 
through joint action by the members of a trade 20 expressed them- 
selves as strongly opposed to the idea of the trade acceptance on 
various grounds 

II Inquiry of Federal Reserve Agents in 1916-18 

In 1916 a committee of Federal Reserve Agents undertook an 
inquiry into the extent to which trade acceptances were being used, 
but the investigation never led to any definite publication of material 
The most complete account of what had been done was published in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin for January, 1917, where appeared the 
following statement 

“Your committee believes that there has been a gradually in- 
creased use of trade acceptances, but that the movement is not 
gaining strength m proportion to the opportunities and influence 
of the Federal Reserve System While considerable satisfactory 
work of development and education has been seen in various parts 
of the countiy, the efforts so far appear to be scattered and without 
cooperation, especially among the Federal Reserve Banks 

'The committee has a list of 70 companies who are using trade 
accepta;ices with satisfaction These users of trade acceptances 
represent 40 different kinds of businesses and are located in 18 
States The largest number of users are dealers in cotton, cotton 
goods, and cotton mills The lumber business seems to rank next 
to the cotton busmess in the number of concerns using acceptances. 
While the acceptance plan seems to find a readier reception among 
concerns of smaller capital, the list is not without a number of 
names of high rate companies The information m respect to the 
number of companies using trade acceptances and the above analysis 
thereof 1$ based on very incomplete data obtained by mquiry from 
the Federal Reserve Banks, and in our opinion the list of companies 
referred to represents only a small proportion of the concerns 
that have made a beginning m substituting the trade acceptance 
for the open accoimt ** 

The committee of Federal Reserve Agents afterwards broadened 
its functions to include the general question of acceptances from every 
standpoint, both bankers* and trade It eventually prepared a state- 
ment for publication, such statement being designed for the purpose 
of educating bankers in the use of both bankers* and trade acceptances 
and of improving the practice followed in this matter 
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IIT lNQtriR\ or As&ocT\riox or Credit Mex 

"I he National A'.sociatioii oi Credit Men became inteiested m the 
trade atcept<ince late m the ^ca1 1916 and conducted a vigorous 
propaganda in fa^oi of it dining the yens 19 ^ 7 “^ 9^9 -Every effort 
has been made to obtain lioin the Naiional Association of Credit Men 
tabulated 01 compiled lesult^ of its iinc'^tigation, but no success has 
been had A one tune the Cicdit Men s Association foi warded a mass 
of letteis lecened In tlie \s^otiation fiom usci-. of trade acceptances 
and expressing then opinion with refeicnce to the merit of the instru- 
ment from \aiious point’- of Aiew These letteis wcie neier received 
and It is the opinion 01 the Association ol Ciedit Men that they must 
ha\e been lost in the mails 01 otherwise ha\e gone astra\ The views 
of the National As'sociation of Credit Men ha\e however, been 
enthusiasiicalK fa^ enable to the trade acceptance tiom practically 
eiei> point of \iew and if would be dihicult to name an\ aspect of the 
instiuinent which ha^- not been dctendecl 01 fa\OTcdjlj explained, either 
in jiublic adclic‘-ses 01 wiitten ai tides b> some one repre^senting the 
Ascociation This gcncial statement wdl be ampH home out by a 
considei ation of the Bulletin ol the National Aasociaiion of Credit 
Men whidi ha^ steadih earned aiticlca 1 elating to trade acceptances 
dining the past \eai 01 two 

ly Enquiry or XvnoxM Trvdi Accrpi\xcL Counctt 

The Tiade Acceptance Council was an ot ganization formed in 
October 1977 whose purpo«»e it was to piomote the use of trade 
acceptances 'Jhis ot ganization issued a considei able amount of liter- 
ature urging the use of tiade acceptances Its chai actei istic line of 
efioit w^as tliat 01 eiidea\oring to induce organizations of business 
men to endorse the tiade acceptance foi employment m their own 
industries While the undertaking met with a certain amount of 
«:uccess Its efforts did not prove entirely sati^i factory either to some 
of its own members 01 to certain sections of the public The organi- 
zation had been lechnicalK fotnied aa a representative of the Amer- 
ican Bankeis Association, the National Association of Credit Men, 
and the United States Chambei of Commerce In the case of at 
least one of these organizations it lias piovcd impossible to show that 
participation in the Irade Acceptance Council was c\ci authorized by 
I he organization So sharp did the conflict of opinion m the United 
States Chamber of Commerce become that during the summer of 
7918 a special committee was formed for considering the subject of 
trade acceptances and possibly foiinulating a rcfeiendum to be sent 
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to all members of the United States Chamber of Commerce, with a 
view to ascertaining their opinions about the advisability of trade 
acceptance usage This committee was unable to reach any agree- 
ment and a majority and minority report were formulated, neither 
of which, it IS understood, has ever been made public They 

show what very sharp differences of opinion, both with reference 
to the theory and the practice of the trade acceptance, were encount- 
ered in the discussion of the subject The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, although likewise technically enlisted on the side of trade 
acceptances, has apparently never given any official endorsement to 
the Trade Acceptance Council, although an officer of one of its 
regular committees, Mr Jerome Thralls, was a member of the Trade 
Acceptance Council and for several months conducted from the offices 
of the American Bankers Association a propaganda in favor of the 
uses of trade acceptances 

Eventually the Trade Acceptance Council seemed to be encounter- 
ing so many difficulties that it determined to abandon the old type of 
organization and to establish a new movement upon an independent 
basis This was done after a considerable preliminary negotiation, 
on January 14, 1919, at which time a meeting was held in the offices 
of the Merchants Association in New York, and a plan for the crea- 
tion of an acceptance council was formulated 

Early m the work of the Division of Analysis and Research, the 
National Trade Acceptance Council was communicated with and an 
effort made to obtain a full account of their activities The Accep- 
tance Council placed at the disposal of the investigators of the Division 
its entire file of minutes and also furnished a considerable amount of 
correspondence and other data It however stated that its secretary 
had disappeared, taking with him the bulk of its letters and papers, 
so that the actual written record of what it had done was more or less 
fragmentary, The Division, however, gave the work of the Trade 
Acceptance Council rather careful study and analysis because of the 
more or less ambitious chaiacter of the enterprise and the more 
systematic way in which it undertook to prosecute its investigations 
While the bulk of the material contained in the minutes [of 
the Council] related simply to internal operations of the organization, 
there are from time to time data which have an important bearing upon 
the attitude of commeraal paper brokers and others as to the trade 
acceptance This material is so sporadic and scattered that it does 
not furnish any continuous thread of discussion and it is enough to 
say at this point that while the commercial paper brokers have been 
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very desirous of developing the trade acceptance they have found 
the difficulties in the way very considerable and have been hampeied 
by the following facts 

(i) A disposition on the part of the business community to dispose 
of trade acceptances at the same time that they were dis- 
counting their own paper directly with the banks 
^ (2) A disposition on the part of a good many concerns to take 

trade acceptances as an alternative to rather long periods of 
open credit 

(3) A consequent disinclination on the part of banks to buy freely 
such trade acceptances and a preference on their part for 
direct single-name paper 

On the whole, the woik of the Trade Acceptance Council has 
succeeded in securing the widei use of the trade acceptance, but in 
thus broadening the use of the paper it has included many types of 
paper which are of more than questionable utility The attitude of 
leading members of the Trade Acceptance Council in pursuing this 
method has been set forth in a statement made by Mr J H Tiegoe, 
Secretary of the National Credit Men’s Association, piepaied at tlie 
request of the Division of Analysis and Research for publication in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin and printed in the Bulletin for De- 
cember, 1918 Mr Tregoe says 


Our first motive was to relate meichandise credits moie inti- 
bank credits, and to help business to get its affairs and 
methods in such shape that, it could not be taken unawares by un- 
toward happenings, and be subjected to disastrous money stram 
We pointed out that this could be best assuied to our merchants 
and manufacturers if they had m hand that class of instruments 
^ich are most readily available for rediscount at the Federal 
Keserve Banks In other words, we pointed out that American 
business men had been given a banking system of great potential 
investment preferred above all others 
mder the law creating the system, was true merchandise paper 
Merchants and manufacturers could create ^ We 
safety they should make their paper 
’^®adily eligible paper for pur- 
chase and discount at the Federal Reserve Barics 

We pointed out the advantage that business would iret in the 

merch^disTpap^suA as 
^reed^Ae follv at the Federal Reserve Banks and 

^ ^ ^ conducting one’s financial arrangements on 

sssssL-iasssr' 
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annoying but exceedingly burdensome, such as the neglect of terms 
of sale, unreasonable claims, reckless returns, etc 

“This secondary reason for the adoption of the acceptance 
naturally became first in the minds of many business men as they 
saw in the acceptance a cure-all for costly abuses, and also a 
means of simplifying collections The result was that they asked 
their customers for acceptances not that they might use them for 
financing their requirements at the bank, but purely for collection 
purposes, and perhaps these concerns, if they borrowed at all, con- 
tinued to borrow on single-name paper 

“These concerns missed the first great point of the acceptance, 
but we ask, should the Federal Reserve Banks for this reason lose 
interest in the acceptance or feel that they should not continue to 
give it a special position in the rediscount, or give it in other 
ways their support? In our opimon the Federal Reserve Banks 
should not change their ongmal policy with reference to the ac^ 
ceptance The fundamental potential advantage of the acceptance 
IS present in full force as it originally was, true, that advantage 
has not been so widely appreaated, even by large business con- 
cerns, as had been hoped, but through the acceptance, a betterment 
in our system of high value has taken place , from almost universal 
testimony we know that mercantile credits have through the trade 
acceptance, and the agitation for its adoption been greatly im- 
proved, are far more liquid and collection troubles have been ap- 
preaably lessened 

“Through the trade acceptance, the open-book account has been 
put through a severe test, and its shortcomings have been widely 
recognized and it is, we feel, but a question of time when we shall 
have a general substitution of the acceptance method for the open- 
book account method 

“In this progress, we as an assoaation, exerting ourselves for 
better credit conditions m all phases, are deeply interested We 
should think that the Federal Reserve Banks would be no less so, 
for whatever benefits credit conditions is vitally interesting to them 
and they should be as patient m treating errors and misunderstand- 
ings and even willful abuses which here and there have come up 
m the adoption of the acceptance method, as we are inclined to 
be and as they have been unfailingly in the past 

“We feel that the Federal Reserve Banks should not lose their 
interest, even if the trade acceptance were used exclusively as a 
collection instrument, immediately, and not as an instrument for 
discount, for the latter step is inevitable as the number of accept- 
ances grows 

“The great thmg to remember, to our mind, is that the trade 
acceptance has stirred up more general interest in the whole sub- 
ject of merchandise and bank credits than anything we have had 
in this generation Through the trade acceptance a vast number 
of people have been put on notice of the existence of the Federal 
Reserve Banks as live busmess factors, with which they have a 
real connection, and the educational work in general has been 
splendid That there have been some teachings that have misled 
is not to be wondered at, but our observation is that the misunder- 
standings and the erroneous thinking have been coming steadily 
to the surface and are being corrected ” 

It will thus be observed that Mr Tregoe admits that there had 
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been a considei able disposition to ii'^e Ihe atccptance as a means for 
collectiiijf long-fetaiiclinp^, and perhaps e\en somewhat doubtful debts, 
m othet wotds, to cmplo} it as a collection instrument rather than as 
a piece of bankable paper or as a means of dc\ eloping the borrowing 
and lending methods of the communiU 

V T^QUIRY or Brsivrss Roursl 

The Business Botnse, a commetcial oiganization with headquarters 
in New Voik Cit), also midcilook in 1918 an ln\c•^tlgatlon into the 
situation as to trade acceptances and olitained infoimation whose 
value IS found in the fact that it was fuinished to a concern which 
had no official standing and might theietoie he* considered as moie 
unbiased On the whole the outcome ot the inquiry was 

fa^o^able, and the 'itatcmenls of the Business Bouise were apparently 
made with the mteni of "Ustaiiimg and fintheiing the development 
of the tiade acceptance papei The aiguments piescnted m favor 
of trade acceptances are the familial statements fiequently employed 
in tiade acceptance liteiatiiie, but it wa*' plainl> stated that of two 
hundred individuals wtili whom coiiespondencc was cained on, only 
one a|)peaicd to be dissati'jfaed It was an undeniable fact that many 
of tliose who thus expiessed themselves lavoiably to ihe trade accep- 
tance were evidently using it as a collection instiumeut, or, as one 
writer said, 'T-Iave used them for five months with customers behind 
in their account, while another said, 1 have found that the time 
buyer who does not wafil to give an acceptance docs not intend to 
pay when the account falls due ” Anothei stated, ‘ Farmers will 
prociastinate in Ihcir payments nine times out of ten, but not when 
they sign an acceptance” 

VI Inquiry or \V W Wilmot 

Mr W W Wilmol was foimerlv in the employ of the National 
Credit Mens Association at their head office in New York where 
he had to do with the compilation of data 1 elative to ti adc acceptances 
He subsequently left the National Credit Men's Association and 
established the Tiade Acceptance Journal In that connection he un- 
dertook more 01 less extensive inquiiies into tiade acceptances, and 
in September, 1918, sent out to about 800 peisons a letter m which 
he asked the following questions 

(A) What IS the general attitude of your bank toward the trade 
acceptance? 
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(B) In discounting the trade acceptance at your bank, are you 

required to maintain a certam credit balance as a condition 
precedent to discounting^ 

(C) Are any additional charges above the discount rate imposed 

by your bank^ 

(I^) Has your bank set a limit on the amount of acceptances it will 
discount for you? 

(E) Does your bank show any disposition to discriminate against 
trade acceptances for smaller amounts? 

About 75 of the replies to these letters were obtained from Mr 
Wilmot, and were analyzed without special or new results 

VII Investigation of Messrs Paine and Jenks 

Possibly the most extensive and elaborate investigation of com- 
mercial credit practices that has been conducted within the past four 
years is that which has been carried on by George H Paine and 
John S Jenks, Jr, of Philadelphia Both are practical business men 
and devote a very considerable part of their time to the study of 
economic problems They have conducted an extensive correspondence 
with users and non-users of trade acceptances throughout the country 
and with organizations of various kinds, some of which were friendly 
to the trade acceptance and others opposed They have also collected, 
analyzed and criticized a great mass of trade acceptance literature 
The most tangible and concrete result of their studies in this matter 
has been embodied in an inquiry growing out of a questionnaire 
sent out on behalf of Messrs Paine and Jenks by Professor John J 
Sullivan of the Department of Law of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania The replies to this questionnaire have been obtained from 
Messrs Paine and Jenks and have been analyzed in the Division of 
Analysis and Research A consolidated summary of these 

results, prepared by Mr T A Beal, is as follows 

Professor Sullivan sent out the following four questions 

(i) In View Of the long established and admittedly sound practice 
in this country whereby a seller of goods offers the buyer, 
for prompt payment (“cash”), a premium (“discount”) greatly 
m excess of a bank’s mterest charge for the full credit period, 
and 

In View Of the facilities now offered by the Federal Reserve 
Banks to enable local banks to finance local merchants in 
their purchase of commodities needed by the local commu- 
nities , 

I Would Ask — Should we not discourage a practice which re- 
quires the seller to bear the burden of finanang the buyer, 
and encourage instead, a practice which will facilitate local 
bank finanang of the local merchants and thus enable the local 
merchant (tlie buyer) to take advantage of the premium 
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(“discount”) offered by the seller for prompt payment 
(“cash”) ? 

(5) In View Of the fact that the buyer of goods receives, m the 
quotations and the invoices covering his purchases, a specific 
offer of a large premium (“discount”) for payment within 
(usually) ten days, and 

In View Of the fact that this premium (“discount”) is practi- 
cally interest at an exceedingly heavy rate, considering the 
fixed period within which the buyer is pledged to pay , 

I Would Ask — Should any written promise of payment (re- 
gardless of Its form) which is signed by a buyer who fails 
to take the large “cash” premium (“discount”), be deemed 
such complete evidence of that buyer's ability to pay as to 
warrant a banker or a seller of goods m largely increasing 
the amount he would otherwise lend or sell to that buyer ^ 

(3) In View Or the offer of a large premium (“discount”) usu- 

ally made by a seller to a buyer for prompt payment (“cash”) , 
ahd 

In View Of what has been said condemning the “open account” 
and the commercial credit practice out ot which that grew, 
that is to say, the seller financing the buyer for the credit period 
at what amounts to an excessive and usurious interest rate, 
and 

In View Of the rediscount facilities now offered by the Federal 
Reserve System which enable local banks to finance any sound 
local merchant in the purchase of commodities for his locality , 

I Would Ask — Is an open account, or any written promise of 
payment (regardless of its form), of a buyer 'vjrho fails to 
take advantage of the large premium (“discount”) offered 
by a seller for prompt payment (“cash”), a consistently good 
investment at its face value for a commercial house or a 
bank? 1 

/ 

(4) In View Of what has been said in connection with the pre- 

ceding questions 

I Would Ask — When a buyer takes up his open account by 
Sluing negotiable paper for the amount thereof, which the 
seller endorses and then gets his bank to discount, does not 
tins mean that the seller is lending his own credit to finance 
the buyers purchase of goods, and is not the seller piactically 
an accommodation endorser? ^ 

1 Abput 160 answers were received to the four questions sent 
out by Professor Sullivan 

2 About one-half of the questions are answered by yes or no 

3 The questions are answered yes 01 no just about as the author 
of them would have them answered from the nature of their wording, 

1 e they appear to he leading questions formulated and arranged m 
such a way as to lead the person answering them to give the answer 
desiied, as shown from the great number of similar replies 

4 With the exception of a very few, all the concerns answering 
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Professor Sullivan^s questionnaire are m favor of the trade acceptance 
as compared with the open-book account, but believe that it will require 
great effort to obtain its general use 

5 Many believe that the open-book account is a profitable medium 
for bad debts and often places the seller in a position where he finds 
It difficult to cease transactions with the buyer which result in much 
commercial grief afterwards, but which cannot be avoided at the time, 
and these particular persons especially think that the trade acceptance 
would be a great improvement over the open-book account 

6 There are also those who agree to the advantage of the trade 
acceptance as a desirable form of commercial paper, but believe it 
would be as hard to change our present credit system as it would be 
to change the language 

7 Again, a number of firms are opposed to the cash discount pl^n 
and have even discarded it in certain instances The Tweed Products 
Co , St Louis, the U S Envelope Co , the Worcester Salt Co , 
New York City, believe that cash discounts could be withdrawn and 
that it IS one of the most abused ^policies now current in business life 

8 On the other hand, there aie some, who still believe in the old 
system, as if it were sacred, and think that the seller should carry 
the buyer Others, believe that the trade acceptance is a benefit to 
the jobber and producer but not to the retailer 

9 Most of those who are opposed to the open-book account will 
not adttiit, however, that failure to take advantage of the cash discount 
IS evidenpe that the personas note or credit is not good 

10 Some other firms do not believe that the seller should be 
regarded as an accommodation endorser on a trade acceptance or 
note because of the interest he has in the business transaction \ 

11 The majority of the i6o answeis to the questionnaire sent out 
by Professor Sullivan agree that the buyer should be financed at his 
own bank, because he is better known there, and not by the seller 

12 Fully half of the answers admit that an open account, or any 
written promise to pay (regardless of its form), of a buyer who 
fails to take advantage of the large premium discount offered by the 
seller for cash, is not on its face a good investment for a commercial 
house or a bank 

13 Because of the wording of the questions, fully one-half, also, 
admit that when the buyer takes up his open account by signing 
negotiable paper for the amount thereof, which the seller endorses and 
then gets fits bank to discount, is really an accommodation endorser 

Tbi^re has been ^ attempt to classify to some extent the number 
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of replies, from whom received, qualified answers to the questions, 
and direct answers which it is hoped may be of some service, at least 
in showing the response to the questions sent out As stated before, 
however, the questions are somewhat misleading as they doubtless 
bring the answers desired The writer does not believe the state- 
ments and the implications in the various ‘Tn view of^s” at the 
beginning of each question, nor in the conclusions to which they arc 
calculated to lead In this respect he agrees with Professor Kem- 
merer*s answer to Professor Sullivan It seems, also, that Mr 
Sullivan implies that the tiade acceptance is to supplant cash discount, 
whereas it is aimed more at the open account, also, that he is trying 
to create a sentiment in favor of the cash discount policy (regaidless 
of its bad features, too, especially in discriminating against the small 
business man who is struggling to establish himself in business but 
who IS not able to take advantage of the cash discount), and thus to 
break down any aigument in favor of the adoption of the trade 
acceptance In other words, he wishes to prove that the excessive 
practice of cash discounts is sound whether it is or not In fact, 
many would not admit that If business houses would reduce the 
high rates of cash discount which they now allow, the trade acceptance 
would not have to be confined so much to the more unfavorable houses 
and it would soon come in its own as a desirable form of credit to 
take the place of the open-book account 

Nearly all kinds of business have been considered in the question- 
naire as well as the opimons of students of economics, so that it can 
be said to be quite representative and not one-sided, though perhaps 
not sufficient numbers have been taken in some instances 

T^e work of Messrs Paine and Jenks, however, was, as already 
indicated, by no means confined to this questionnaire which con- 
stituted only a very small part of their studies In general, the 
conclusions that they have arrived at appear to be the following 

(1) The cash discount is an integral part of American business 
practice, so widely diffused that it may be termed characteristic 

(2) This cash discount system has a two-fold object 

(a) Immediate settlement for merchandise through the intervention 

if necessary of bank credit obtained by the buyer 

(b) Full termination, as a result of such settlement, of the seller’s 

liability 

(3) In order to attain the objects set forth in (2) above, cash 
discounts have been made heavy or light, corresponding to the value 
placed by the seller of merchandise upon the attainment of the two 
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objects referred to It is, therefoie, an indication of credit weakness 
on the part of the buyer if he does not take advantage of the great 
reduction in cost which the cash discount offers him By failing to 
take advantage of it he tacitly confesses that he cannot obtain credit 
from his bank for the purpose of conducting his business, but must 
be financed by the seller of the goods at a usurious rate 

(4) The trade acceptance is not compatible with the cash discount 
system It will therefore tend to find its principal field in those 
transactions where either 

(a) The cash discount system does not exist, or 

(b) The buyer does not care to take advantage of the cash discount 

(5) Inasmuch as the field of trade in which there is no cash dis- 
count IS very small, this seems to suggest that the trade acceptance 
is destined to be almost invariably the representative of secondary 
or second-grade credit 

(6) Experience has shown that the trade acceptance tends to 
abuses One of them takes the form of the lengthening of credit 
terms, in itself an objectionable practice 

(7) The condition in the United States relative to the use of 
trade acceptances is quite different from that existing in foreign 
countries, because there the cash discount system is not widely adopted, 
while on the other hand there acceptances are sold in the open 
market with the endorsement of an acceptance or discount house 
They are not so sold here The bulk of them are discounted by the 
seller at his own bank 

VIII Inquiry of Division op Analysis and Research 

The Division of Analysis and Research in undertaking a trade 
acceptance investigation had the advantage of some of the material 
which had been collected by previous investigators A preliminary 
survey was first made and the field of work was divided among those 
to whom It had been assigned While they were carrying on the 
investigative work it was thought best to attempt a brief field investiga- 
tion designed to cover certain points which had apparently not been 
fully dealt with in the earlier inquiries The following set of questions 
was therefore addressed to about 250 business houses 

1 General nature of business^ 

2 Terms of payment customary in your line? 

3 Estimated percentage of customers taking 

(a) Cash discount 

(b) Longer term 
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4 Do any of your customers send you trade acceptances in settle- 

ment of accounts? 

5 If so, kindly answer the following 

(a) Do any of your cash paying customers ever send trade 
acceptances ? 

( 1 )) Are the trade acceptances mostly from customers not pay- 
ing cash? 

(c) Do you offer any inducement to customers to send you 

trade acceptances? 

(d) Do you discount trade acceptances sent to you? 

If so, does your bank quote a special rate on trade ac- 
ceptances ? 

Will your bank take all that you offer? 

Can you obtain from your bank a greater amount of credit 
with trade acceptances than you can by borrowing di- 
rectly ? 

If your answer to the preceding question is yes, would you 
please indicate what your bankas policy is with respect 
to direct borrowing m combination with trade accept- 
ances? 

(c) Do your customers who send you trade acceptances ever 
arrange for the discount of such paper by their local banks? 

Kmdly indicate the conditions under which this has been 
done, if ever 

(f) Have you tried to sell trade acceptances through a broker 

or in the open market? 

If so, kmdly indicate what success you have had 

(g) What percentage is paid at maturity^ 

What percentage is earned on open account, or otherwise 
arranged for? 

6 Kindly send us a blank form of the trade acceptance you employ 

7 Fkase state briefly your own opimon of the trade acceptance as 

an instrument in American business 


At the same time, the following set of -questions was sent to about 
125 banks, geographically distributed throughout the country 

^ number of chents offering trade acceptances for 

2 General Imes of busmess represented? 

^ ^ ^^ade acceptances? 

fo“‘<£S!U? ^ ^ acceptances offered 

* ^ percentage of credit 

(a) On individual notes 

(b) On trade acceptances 

- Onothei paper or collateral 

-T emphasized in selection 

judgment, must determine 
^ y of a trade acceptance as an investment for a 
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NfE Conclusions as to Practice 

On the strength of the replies to these questions and other data, 
IS possible to state some general conclusions as to facts with 
6fehce to the use of the trade acceptance m the United States at 
present time These may be summarized as follows 

1 The trade acceptance has obtained a footing with a number of 
iks and business houses in various parts of the country In some 
is of business terms of payment have been so fixed as the result 
custom and conditions in general, or are of such a nature that 
trade acceptance is not being used In other lines of business a 

ter field for it is open and the use of the instrument has made 
le progress 

2 Among those business houses who favor the acceptance many 
»ear to do so chiefly on the ground that it affords a superior means 
collection 

3 There is little evidence to show that a larger line of credit 
actually being extended on the basis of trade acceptances than 
uld be given on straight paper Preferential rates in favor of 
eptances are being made by few banks in any part of the country 
number of bankers state that they would under proper conditions 
nt a larger line to a ooncein working on the trade acceptance 
is, such line being variously figured at from lo to 300 per cent 
»er than the line to be granted on single-name paper It appears, 
vever, that the granting of a larger line in this way is likely to 
determined by the character of the names of the acceptors If 
acceptors are concerns of high credit the bank is inclined to grant 
orrespondingly larger line that it would to an individual borrower 
0 does not present the customer’s acceptance* 6n the whole, in- 
tigation shows that the line is larger only in proportion as the 
dit of the acceptors is superior to that of the seller who presents 

acceptance for discount 

4 Practically universally it is desired to maintain the prevailing 
tern of pa3rment subject to ca-sh discount Trade acceptances are 
: regarded as a substitute for the cash discount system, but as 
manly applicable either to customers who are in the habit of 
mg their full permitted time m which to pay, or to customers who 
: slow or doubtful 

5 Where the trade acceptance is being used by business houses, 
ee methods of settlement are generally Jieing suggested to cus- 
lers, as follows 
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(a) The payment of the invoice value of the goods less a cash dis- 

count, provided remittance is made within a short period, 
usually ten days, although sometimes longer 

(b) Settlement for the goods by the transmission of a trade accep- 

tance payable within a specified period, say, 60 days In some 
cases such trade acceptance settlement is induced by offering a 
smaller discount from the invoice value Thus, if the cash 
discount IS 2%, the trade acceptance may be 1% 

(c) Settlement for the goods without discount from the invoice value 

at the end of a specified period, during which the goods are 
earned on “open account” 

The firms which place these alternatives before their customeis 
endeavor to encouiage immediate remittances with cash discount, 
or in lieu of this, the use of the trade acceptance In some cases 
no concession is made in order to obtain the trade acceptance, but 
the customer is urged or occasionally required to give the acceptance 
if he is unwilling or unable to pay within the “cash” period and to 
take Ills discount 

6 In most cases where trade acceptances are requested the seller 
of the goods asks the buyer to mail him direct a trade acceptance 
The bnver then accepts the draft and sends Jt by mail to the seller, 
who either holds it in his safe or may discount it at his bank 

7 W hen trade acceptances are discounted by the seller of the goods 
the hankei may or may not grant a preferdhtial rate as compared with 
the stiaurht single-name paper of the buyer (seller of the goods) Of 
the banks which responded to the inquiries of the Board some few 
stated that they were actually granting such a favorable rate, varying 
from 1/2 per cent to i per cent less than the regular rate, while the 
otheis stated that they were not granting any special rate Other 
bcinkeis replied that while they had not had any trade acceptances 
presented to them* they might be willing to make a special rate under 
suitable conditions 

8 Considerable difference of opinion exists among well informed 
business men and bankers with reference to. the benefits of the trade 
acceptance as a credit instrument 

9 1 here are a considerable number of practical and technical diffi- 
culties miolved in the use of the trade acceptance which will have 
to be overcome if the paper is to be more widely popular 
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THE BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCE 

Origin of the Acceptance Issue 

One of the issues in the discussion of the Federal Reserve 
Act which had received great attention in technical quarters 
but had been only casually observed by the general public, 
related to the question whether bankers’ acceptances should 
or should not be provided for and used as discountable paper 
Under the National Banking Act there had been no provi- 
sion for the creation of such acceptances The Aldrich bill 
which preceded the Federal Reserve Act had, however, made 
provision for them following after European custom in the 
matter The acceptance had been widely developed in Great 
Britain and it had come to be the frequent practice for large 
deposit banks to have outstanding amounts varying from 8o 
to lOO per cent of their capital in the form of acceptances, 
while acceptance houses, special institutions formed for the 
purpose of accepting, frequently had ten times or more the 
amount of their capital outstanding in this form There 
had been a growing belief for a long time among American 
bankers that the National Banking Act had been unwise m 
prohibiting national institutions from incurring time obli- 
gations of this kind, and that a remtroduction of the practice 
would serve to permit the growth of a genuine discount market 
m the United States 

When the Federal Reserve Act was up for discussion, the 
whole question was taken under advisement and was care- 
fully re-examined Correspondence was carried on with many 
experts, and the best Canadian authority was also consulted, 

981 
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The general consensus of opinion thus arrived at was that 
the bankers’ acceptance was an instrument which called for 
very careful use, if it was to avoid being the servant of infla- 
tion and that in order to have it a safe and trustworthy piece 
of coinmercial paper it should be used only as the outgrowth 
of specific transactions Inasmuch as, under American prac- 
tice, single-name paper, involving lump-sum borrowing, had 
supci seded the old two-name t)Tpe of accommodation, it was 
the bt'it opinion that the bankers’ acceptance should be limited 
to foicign trade, and should be used for the purpose of financ- 
ing sjiecific individual transactions which called for the ship- 
ment of goods out of or into the country Accordingly, the 
Federal Reserve Act limited the use of the bankers’ acceptance 
to genuine foreign trade, contemplating the issue of “salt 
nater bills’’ only, and speafically provided that the total 
amount of such acceptances to be issued should not exceed 
50 per cent of the paid-up unimpaired capital stock of any bank 
lesoiling to them This, however, was soon raised to 100 per 
cent ' 

Theory of Bankers’ Acceptance 

A few words concerning the theory of the bankers’ accept- 
ance may not be out of place at this point, espeaally for, the 
use of the non-techmcal reader In the bankers’ acceptance, 
the transaction essentially consists of an arrangement whereby 
the banker undertakes to accept a draft which otherwise would 
lie accepted by a business man et^aged m dealings with some 
other business man The business man who would otherwise 
act as acceptor induces the bank to put its name on the draft 
instead of placing his own name there, because in so doing his 
creditor is more willing to extend credit In cases where the 
scllei of goods (or creditor) would refuse to make a sak ex- 
cept for cash' funds, he is now induced tof- extend credit 

1 Sco Appendix A to idufk diapter 
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by reason of the fact that the banker has placed his name on 
the bill, the feeling being that the direct obligation of a bank 
of good standing is easily salable to some investor, whether 
bank or individual, who is looking for a temporary use for his 
funds which will keep them at work and bring him a small 
revenue Hence the possibility of borrowing at very low rates 
of interest on bankers^ acceptances 

Clearly, in order to have this kind of transaction help 
rather than injure the business and credit structure, it is 
necessary that it should be very carefully safeguarded, in such 
a way as to insure that the acceptance should not merely 
become a means - of borrowing for speculative purposes, or to 
help out hard-pressed banks or individuals, and especially in 
order not to provide an extension of credit which under ordi- 
nary commercial conditions could not be had To put this in 
another way, the theory of the bankers’ acceptance is that of 
rendering more liquid or salable credit of an undoubted char- 
acter which is Itself absolutely reliable and ultimately cashable 
Harm would come, therefore, if the acceptance were used 
merely to mask long-term or doubtful credit and thus bring 
about easy cashing or discounting of bills which in ordinary 
circumstances could not be cashed or discounted at all at a 
commercial bank These principles should be generally borne 
m mind in studying the acceptance There was no field of ** 
activity in which the efforts of the Board were more disap- 
pointing, and none in which the peculiar play of financial 
forces tending to drive the federal reserve system this way and 
that became at times more pronounced 

Early Study of Acceptances 

The subject of acceptance was taken in hand by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board very early after its organization Indeed, 
if some members had been allo\\ed to have rheir way, it prob- 
ably would have been made the first subject of action, but, 
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as already seen, the necessity of dealing with commercial 
paper was so obvious as to necessitate first attention to that 
subject, and the bankers’ acceptance therefore was. deferred 
until aftci the commercial paper regulation was out of the 
\\a\ This threw the discussion of the bankers’ acceptance 
baik into the early months of 1915, but before the winter was 
o\ei the Board was spending a substantial part, of ^its time 
upon the formulation of the acceptance legulation, notwith- 
standing that at that time, of course, there w^fe not only 
no acceptances in the market but little indication that any 
bankers would want to use this type of financing The ques- 
tions at issue in the beginning centered very largely around 
the conditions under which the acceptance should be allowed 
to be made by banks, and the further question what bankers 
might make acceptances which would be eligible for purchase 
bj the federal reset ve system On the whole, the latter ques- 
tion was the one which received most attention 

It was plain from the outset that, while it had been very 
repugnant to bankers that there should be any thought of 
open-market dealings on the part of federal banks which might 
bring them into close relations with individual borrowers, 
(heie was no such feeling either with respect to possible rela- 
tions between federal banks and individual bankers or in their 
cajiacity as members of the system Pnvate bankers, too, 
weic looking eagerly to the action of the reserve system on 
the acceptance question as equivalent to a decision regarding 
how far they should be allowed to get the benefits of the 
fedcial reserve system for themselves There was a good 
deal of doubt in the minds of the larger member bankc of 
the cities as to whether or not they could expect to do very 
muc,h for themselves through the introduction of the ac- 
cejitance plan The private bankers had no such doubf, for 
they knew that a satisfactory acceptance regime at the reserve 
banks would be equivalent to giving them access to all the 
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funds that they needed at rates of interest much lower than 
they could probably command anywhere else * 


Loopholes of Interpretation 

The Federal Reserve Act itself had used language which 
unfortunately had to be broad, and which therefore opened 
loopholes of interpretation that might easily offer a door to 
undue advantage for outsiders Should the federal reserve 
banks undertake to buy and tiade in the acceptances only of 
their members? Should they broaden the field and take in 
the acceptances of state banks? Should they go still further 

- Although the acceptance regulations of the Board had been issued during the early 
spring of 1915, they had attracted comparatively little attention and there had been but 
a small amount of bankers* acceptances offeied in the market The quantity bought 
and held by the federal reserve banks themselves on July i of that year was only ten 
million dollars Some discouragement had been expressed not only by members of the 
Board but also by men of standing in the financial and banking community, because of 
what they considered to be indifio'cnce of the banks with regard to the use of the 
acceptance It may be worth while to note at this point that there was no well founded 
reason for such discouragement inasmuch as the hanks had, through the release of 
reserves at the time when the federal reserve banks were organized, been fully provided 
With a large surplus lending power On the other hand, our foreign trade was developing 
along new and very special imes as the result of the European war It was no longer 
necessary to resort to methods of financing this trade to afford credit to foreigners 
American manufacturers were in the unique position of bemj; able to name their own 
terras and of selling only for cash against documents — ^that is to say, cash m New 
York prior to the arrival of the goods or credit In these circumstances a condition 
less favorable for the development of the acceptance could hardly be imagined, and as 
a matter of fact it did not take immediate root m commercial practice 

The war, however, had brought with it its own fiinancial problems Very soon after 
the opening of hostilities the question had been raised whether belligerent countries 
could borrow in the Ignited States This had been unfavorably answered at the outset 
bv the State Depirtmcnt, which held that it was not a proper act for a neutral country 
to petmit the offering of loins within its borders m behalf of the belligerents The 
DcpTitment, howcicr, hid at about the same time strongly taken the position that the 
shipment of goods, including munitions of war, to belligerent nations ’was m no wise 
to bt objected lo— .i position subsequently expressed in the strongest language in the 
memorandum on the same subject issued by Secretary Lansing during the late summer 
of 1 91s The Department was thus placed in the ambiguous position of advocating and 
defending the sale of goods, including munitions, but of holding illegal or undesirable 
transactions that might have to be sold on credit or paid for out of the proceeds of 
bonds Even when this inconsistent position had been decidedly modified, there were 
duficulties in the way of direct bond issues in the United Stat^ and the practice of 
relying upon American banks for accommodation developed 

The question what form could be given such obligations in order to faalitate pur- 
chase on the part of the Allies, had become an urgent matter with a good many 
banks, and in the search for a means of keeping their portfolios m apparently liquid 
form while at the same time making fairly longterm loans, the question had been 
raised whether both objects might not be attained through the use of the new power of 
acceptance The matter came to a head about the midsummer of 19x5 in cozmection 
with an application made to the Board by a private banking house m New York City 
which desired to place on the market bankers* acceptances made for the purpose of 
supplying the French government with some of its war needs Without going into 
the technique of this undertaking, the mam outlmes of it may be briefly sketched 
The underlying thought m the proposal was that of providing about fifty million 
dollars for a two year period This sum of money was to be expended in the United 
States m the purchase of array supplies As the American snippers furnished the 
goods they were to draw upon designated members of a group of banks which had been 
formed into a syndicate for the purpose These drafts were immediately to be 
acoepted by fhe hank upon which they were drawn and were as quickly to be discounted 
at another bank bdoni^ng to the syndicate 
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and take in the acceptances of “bankers” — ^meaning thereby 
any individual or firm engaged in “banking,” as interpreted 
by Itself or by the laws of the state under which it was 
operating^ The question was one which was peculiarly local 
to a very few places, because only in those few had there been 
much growth of the private banking houses, especially to New 
York, where they had attained so extensive a scope Yet the 
federal reserve system was organized upon a basis of credit 
study Much that its framers had urged was based upon the 
idea of a \eiy careful study of credit Much that had been 
said b> the Board m the regulations on commercial paper 
alieady isMicd bad been based upon the notion of intimate 
knowledge of ci edits Now, could such a Board consistently 
admit to resen c banks the paper of individuals, firms, ot 
corpoiations piobably in large amounts, merely because they 
tho^c to call themselves bankers^ The question was one which 
naturally cliciied the greatest doubt on the part of some mem- 
bers of the Boaid, while others were equally anxious to see 
It lesohed in favor of the broad interpretation, thereby let- 
ting the private banking houses m upon' the “ground floor” 
of the system This contest eventually narrowed to a ques- 
tion whether the private bankers to be included under the 
regulation w ould or would not file statements of condition with 
the fedeial reserve banks ® 

Statements o£ Condition 

There was little or no difference of opinion, about thd 
requirement that state banks and trust companies ndt mem- 
bers of the system and yet desiring to .have then: acceptances 
eligible, should be required to file full and compleie repoi;td 
of condition with reserve banks ^t which their acceptances 
would be pre^-eiited Indeed, the state banks liad 'little or no 
objection to anj such requirement They were in the hafcit 
of being legularly examined and reported upon by s^te 

suen 
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examiners, some of them much more stringent and positive 
in their reqmrements than federal examiners Their opera- 
tions were closely watched by law and they had but little 
to conceal The private bankers, on the other hand, were 
both anxious to have their acceptances eligible and at the 
same time to avoid the necessity of filing their statements 
which presumably would give to reserve banks, and perhaps 
the Board, data which had never before been thrown open to 
“outsiders ” The discus'sion raged furiously for a long time, 
but eventually a compromise was reached whereby it was 
agreed that private banking houses might file their state- 
ments with their local federal reserve bank, there to be kept 
under lock and key and to be accessible only to the governor 
and to the federal reserve agent, and even to be secret from 
the Federal Reserve Board 

The Board thus for a second time found itself drastically 
defeated since it surrendered its powers, in the control of credit 
and in what was believed to be one of its most important and 
fundamental elements, to the governor and federal reserve 
agent of a local federal reserve bank The Board even went 
further than this by providing that it should not be necessary 
for such a private banker to file with any save his own home 
federal reserve bank a copy of his statement, but that having 
filed it with lus own federal reserve bank such bank migh^ 
then certify to other reserve banks that that statement was 
on file and was satisfactory, whereupon acceptances made 
by such private banker would be eligible to discount or pur- 
chase at all other federal reserve banks No conspicuous 
position was given to this statement m the regulations, but 
in the final form assumed by the acceptance circular it was ' 
merely stated that “no Federal Reserve Bank shall purchase 
the acceptances of a banker other than a member bank which 
does not bear the endorsement of a member bank unless a 
Federal Reserve Bank has first secured a satisfactory state- 
ihent of the final condition of the. acceptor m a form to be 
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approved by the Feclcial Reserve Board ” This of course 
left the situation about as ‘ wide open” as could have been 
desiied ‘ 


Making the Acceptance a Finance Bill 

L'j) to this point the development of the acceptance, what- 
evci may be thought of it, had jnoceeded along lines which 
weie strictly within the bouiidancs of banking principle The 
concessions made to the jiinate banking houses in regard to 
their statements had no necessary bearing upon the working 
of the acceptance piOM^ions A question of quite different 
significance and magniiude was now to present itself This 
had to do with the u'^e of tlie acceptance for the purpose of 
financing Iransattioiis which othciwise could not Jiave been 
carried b} the banks at all, and incidentally of using the 
resonices of fedeial iescr\e banks for the purpose of sup- 
porting or carrjing these transactions It is probable that the 
contro\eisy about this question would not have been very 
long dela>ed m any case, but as circumstances turned out it 
WMS brought to the front as the result of the necessities of 
the Eurojieaii war From the beginning of the war, foreign 
countries and domestic exporters had found conditions in 
the United States peculiarly favorable, from their standpoint, 
to the financing of our foieign trade True, there had been 
some phases which had tended to interfere more or less with 
the flow of exports to the belligerent nations Among these 
was the action of Secretary of State Bryan in urging that 
the floating of loans on behalf of belligerent countries in our 
market should not be undertaken But in the main the situ- 
ation had been favorable to the growth of the financing of 
foreign trade with a special \iev\ to the service of belligerents 
As the war advanced, howevci, banks tended to become more 


The acceptance regulation went through \aiious forms but finally assumed define 
tivt shipc in Regul-ition R, Seiits of igis;” published on September 7, 1015, and 
^piinicd iti the Fcdcial Rcsdvc Dullctin 011 Octobci i, 1915, page 310 See Appendix 
C lo this, chipter See ilso A^ppendix D for histor> * ^ ^ 
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and more fully engaged, and the “slack” which had been fur- 
nished through the change in reserve requirements came to 
be more and more fully taken up This slack was sufficient 
to render possible a very great volume of financing, yet a 
time would of couise come when it would reach its end As 
the necessities of the foreign countries for immediate relief 
grew more intense, they began to cast about for ways and 
means of financing their requirements on an economical basis 
and many came to the conclusion that this could be done^ 
only if access were granted to the funds of the federal 
reserve system 

French Acceptance Credit 

The natural way of getting such access was seen in the 
development of the acceptance practice which would permit 
the use of federal leserve bank credit by member banks en- 
gaged in such operations During the months of July and 
August this situation came to a head as the result of efforts 
made by a New York private banking house to obtain assur- 
ances that Its acceptances would be eligible under specified 
conditions, these conditions providing for an issue of ac- 
ceptances whose proceeds were to be used for the purpose 
of finanang the export of munitions practically to the French 
government The desire of the bankers was to establish an 
agreement whereunder the banks making the acceptances 
would agree practically to renew the acceptances from time 
to time up to a term of about two years, during which the 
holdings of the paper would be distributed and redistributed 
among a syndicate g^oup of banks whose function it was 
to purchase and hold this paper until such time as it could 
eventually be redeemed The date of its redemption was 
intended to be determined by the action and abihty of the 
French government in paying off short-term notes which it 
had issued Of these acceptances the proceeds were to be 
used in paying for the supplies which certain French raer- 
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chants who negotiated this advance were expecting to obtain 
fiom the United States b} the use of the funds realized by 
then sale 

The question whethei such papei as this was eligible in- 
\o[\ccl se\eial technical quc-^tions, the chief of which may 
be mentioned as follows 

1 "Was U legal foi a hank to estabhdi a 'Tine' of accept- 

ances in the ‘'cimc wav that it w’ould establish a line of 
Cl edit, b> agiceing to accept up to that amount in favor 
of an} paiticulai customei, oi in olliei w’oids, to keep 
outstanding a sjiecified amount of acceptance'^ redeem- 
ing them from lime to time and issuing others to take 
their place " 

2 Could such acceptances, originall} is'sucd against a ship- 

ment of goocK, be lencwed altci '>uch good', had gone 
out of existence Ihiough use, notwithstanding that it 
was fiankh admitted that the sccuiit} oi protection 
oiigmall} placed lichind the acceptances no longer 
exiitccl ^ 

3 Was it a “commoicial ti aiisaction'" to sell utich goods as 

explosnes to a go\crnment w'hich intended to use them 
in non-pioductive ways, as, for example, for the pur- 
pose of shooting them away against a hostile army^ 

The basis of these questions wuth reference to the estab- 
lishment of a line ot credit was fundamentally important, and 
as to them in their chief aspects, a i tiling was obtained by 
the Federal Reserve Board from its counsel, substantially to 
the following eflfect, as w^as given m an inconspicuous place 
in the Federal Reser\e Bulletin ® 

The federal Reserve Board and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
at the instance of the Fedeial Reserve Bank of New York, have 
considered the question whether a national bank can entei Into an 
agreement undei which a line of acceptance ciedit ma> be given 
hy such bank, the ciedit extending for a penod of nine months 
but the individual drafts diawn upon the accepting banks -to be 


®Septerabti, iqxSi P 269 
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payable at 90 days' sight and not to exceed the total amount specified 
m the letter of credit, and after referring the question to counsel of 
the Board for an opinion issued a ruling in substance to the elfect 
that a national bank is authorized to enter into an agieement having 
more than six months to run, by the terms of which it obligates itself 
for a period of time specified in the agreement to accept drafts 
drawn upon it, provided such drafts grow out of transactions involving 
the importation or exportation of goods and that the individual drafts 
have not more than six months' sight to run 

The restrictions of section 13 of the Federal reserve act would, 
of course, limit the total amount of acceptances made by any one 
bank, including those described, to an amount equal m the aggregate 
to not more than one-half of the paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus of the member bank, except that by authority of 
the Federal Reserve Board, under general regulation of the Board, 
a member bank may accept for an amount not to exceed the amount 
of Its capital stock and surplus 

It should be understood, of course, that the 10 per cent limitation 
imposed by section 5200 of the United States Revised Statutes is not 
intended to apply to the mere acceptance of a bill of exchange, but 
that the provisions of section 5200 of the United States Revised 
Statutes would apply to the indebtedness arising between the drawer 
pf the bill and the accepting bank in case the drawer fails to furnish 
funds with whi,ch to meet tibe acceptance at maturity 

It should also be understood that the limitation of six months 
specified under section 13 of the Federal reserve act applies to the 
draft but is not construed as applying to the agreement or letter of 
credit under which the draft is drawn This limitation of six months 
does, however, apply to specific drafts drawn under such agreements 
or letters of credit, and consequently, if the terms of the agreement 
or letter of credit imposed upon the holder for value of the draft 
any obligation to renew such draft at maturity so that the original 
draft with the renewal thereof would remain an obligation of the 
accepting bank for a period exceeding six months, such agreement 
would be ultra vires 

The distinction emphasized in connection with this ruling is this 
While a letter of credit or credit agreement may lawfully be made 
by a national bank which will extend by its terms for a period exceed- 
ing SIX months, the agreement must not be of such a character as 
will impose upon the holders of drafts accepted thereunder any 
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oblij^atinn to renew sucli clinlts so tlial the jjeiiod ol acceptance 
siiall exceed sik months in duiaiion as to an> 'petified draft 

Acceptance Issue Sharply Drawn 

The issues involved in this opinion of counsel and in the 
apjilicatioii of (he Iiankers were of such magniltide and sig- 
nificance that a contest in the Boaid itself was practically inevi- 
table Sittli a. contest was piecipiUted in Julv and August, 
1915, when the Boaid held meetings with officers of the Fed- 
eral Reset ve Bank of New York foi the pnipose of settling in 
us own iiiind whethei the Federal Re&erve Bank of New York 
might advise the jiriv^ate bankers alieacly iclericd to that their 
accejitances would be eligible The issue was inleiesting from 
a political standpoint, Iiecatise 'Pieasiiry officials were of the 
opinion that a fiee use of reseive bank ciedit on tins occasion 
would make it much easier to continue the development of our 
foreign trade, and thev weie theicfoie favorable to such pol- 
icies as seemed likelv to fuithei that end linpicssed as they 
w'ere with the belief that a favwable leply to the application of 
the privcatc bankets w'ould enable our goods to go abroad in 
increasing ainotini, Secietary Alt Adoo and Comptioller Wil- 
liams were disposed to take an attitude quite the leverse of 
that whith they liad adopted at caiher times hereas on 
fotnier cjccasions thej had been disposed to be stiict construc- 
tionists on the question ot dotumcntaiv acceptances, insisting 
that only those acceptances should be eligible whieh were repre- 
sentative of specific financial transactions, they now were dis- 
posed to adopt the position that acceptances could be used more 
or less free of the limitations imposed In documentaiy require- 
ments, piovided only tliat it repicsentecl a bona fide expoit of 
goods They weic, moreovei, disposed to the view that such 
use of acceptances was to be warranted regardlesx of the pur- 
pose to which the goods were to be applied after exportation 
had taken jilace If the goods consisted of munitions, or even 
of ammunition, that was a matter to be seitletl by the buyer. 
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The question thus raised was finally determined at a meeting 
held in New York on the lOth of August, 1915, and to which 
reference has already been made* After lengthy debate, it 
was then determined to authorize the eligibility of the accept- 
ance drawn on the revolving plan and thus practically to make 
the acceptance an accommodation bill drawn without any par- 
ticular reference to the movement of the goods or the character 
of the shipment and still less to the real maturity of the obliga- 
tion — ^provided only that a reputable bank stood ready to con- 
vert an acceptance into cash at the end of the technical 90-day 
maturity if required to do so The decision thus taken was 


® It had been determined to hold a final session m New York City on the roth of 
August At that time it was suggested that conference might be had with the officers 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and, if necessary, with the bankers who 
^d been promoting the new acceptance credit The place of meeting was set at the 
Sub treasury and on the day appointed an attempt was made to secure the attendanci. 
of a majority of the Board at that place 

The proposed session at the Sub treasury. New York, proved unsatisfactory to 
certain members of the Board who were of the opinion that by holding the meeting at 
the offices of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, there would be a moie convenient 
communication with llie officers of the bank itself, and better results would be obtamed 
Accordingly an effort was made to transfer the session to the Federal Reserve Bank ot 
New York, but for some hours the efforts were frustrated by the refusal of other 
members of the Board to gather there For a time, therefore, it seemed as if there 
might be two rival meetings at neither of which a quorum would be present Late m 
the day an arrangement was perfected whereby the session was actually called at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and a lengthy discussion concerning the elegibility 
of the acceptance cr^its referred to then occurred 

It was a notable fact that members of the Board who on previous occasions had 
been opposed to the adoption of regulations whose effect would be to lengthen the 
duration of acceptances or to make them practically finance bills, were now inclined to 
accept the opposite point of view on the ground that the exigencies of war and of our 
domestic trade in munitions and supplies of all kinds made it necessary to adapt our- 
selves thereto and to furnish such relief as was possible to banks which otherwise might 
find themselves deeply involved in paper that was frozen or that represented advances 
which could not be rediscounted or recovered in any way The attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was favorable, not only to the 
proposed acceptance credit which has already been described, but was m general favor 
able to the making of acceptances without any definite connection betwwn them and 
the goods which they represented— that is to say, acceptances which at the utmost rep 
reseSled— that a movemmt of goods that might take place at some time m the future, 
although there was plain statement from time to time th^ m order 
the same basis as foreign countries it must be recogmz^ that the acceptance was 
essentially a finance bill having no connectiion wh*itcvci with definite moven ent ot 
goods, although of course based upon the recognition thu mo\<.menls of goods would 
inevitably occur at the same time In order to tqu lire bilinces of trade . , 

The only immediate outcome of the discu«.sion wis 1 vote prattitdlb declaring the 
proposed acceptances eligible the general theoretical i-siic^ being left 
themselves at a later date It was, however, sun that the action taken left the Board 
m a ridiculous position unless there should be •'n almost imnicdi lie modification 
acceptance regulations Such a modific itioii was aecn-dm0 drafted and shortb there 
after issued under date of Septembei 7 (Ste Appendix C lo ^ 

set of regulations greatly relaxed the rt |im c ents 01 

to the requirement of documents or the ct tihc'tion th it the shipiiicnia ot goods wert 
to be financed by the use of the icotpt .nn ind piacticall> placed the banbtis icctp 
tance upon a much lower footing in >*0 tir is ••tiictiicss or liquiditj was conceined Tt 
was not strange therefore, that otlur crtdifs of flu same kind as tint which had jrsr 
been declared eligible should follow one another in rapid •succession, iiirl w it hm i few 
weeks some of the large institutions m New York were issuing such credits and 
declaring in their circulars that acceptances made under them were eligiWe 
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far-reaching in its significance and probably could not be exag- 
gerated in importance As a consequence of it a revised 
edition of the acceptance regulation was almost immediately 
issued and this repiint was drawn in such a way as to admit 
the revolving credits and the acceptances growing out of them 
to eligibility Thus the federal reserve system had definitely 
gone shortly after the middle of 1915 into the task of financ- 
ing the European war Only a small element of the public, 
however, realized at the time the actual charactei of the step 
which had thus been authorized 

Second Phase of Acceptance Policy 

The second phase 6 i the development of the acceptance was 
begun early in the year 1916 Not a few banks and commer- 
cial houses had during the preceding year begun to realize 111 a 
very vivid way the enormous advantage which they gained by 
financing themselves on an acceptance basis Not only were 
the rates fixed for acceptances at that time very low, being fre- 
quently as little as 2^ per cent, but the acceptance plan insured 
the marketability of paper and practically guaranteed the 
financing of any given enterprise upon a basis of clear profit, 
since the acceptance, if declared eligible, could be transferred 
direct to the federal reserve bank Reserve banks at that time, 
moreover, had but little business and were not disposed to exer- 
cise too close a scrutiny of the paper that was offered them 
Accordingly the question aro^e in many minds as to 
whether the bankers' acceptance might not be employed to ad- 
vantage in connection with the financing of commercial trans-' 
actions As in the case of exports of munitions and army 
supplies, the problem was that of giving what was in effect a 
long-term loan, the appearance of a short-term liquid trans- 
action The long-term loans desired by commercial concerns 
were chiefly those which involved the carrying of raw material 
or stocks on hand, and may be well represented by the c^se of 
a large tobacco company whose plan for financing was pre- 
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sented to the Board upon a basis which involved the selling of 
short-term acceptances to be protected by stored leaf tobacco 
The questions at issue m this matter, although not identical 
with, were very similar to, those which had been raised in con- 
nection with the munitions acceptances already described 
They were, in brief, whether* goods in storage and not yet sold 
really constituted the basis for the issuance of bank obligations 
whose proceeds were to be used for the purpose of carrying 
the commodity until such time as it should either be disposed 
of or worked up into finished product It was undoubtedly the 
view of all those who held a strict opinion of the acceptance, 
that It should be confined to the financing of goods m transit — 
that is, goods which had actually been sold and whose proceeds, 
therefore, were to be realized as soon as the solvent buyer had 
been placed in possession of the commodities which had been 
shipped to him To permit the issuance of acceptances against 
tobacco m warehouses or rubber tires in storage was practically 
equivalent to regarding the acceptance as a note collateraled 
by warehouse commodities, protected of course by the bank's 
name, but in other respects no different from a secured note 

Renewal Acceptances 

The real issue to be settled in this connection was the posi- 
tion to be taken by the Board with reference to the question of 
renewals In substance, the deasion arrived at was that, if a 
transaction has not been liquidated by the time an acceptance 
given to finance it matures, and if the member bank under the 
law may in that case renew the acceptance, there was no reason 
why a federal reserve bank might not discount such a renewed 
acceptance It was, of course, jfrovided that a federal reserve 
bank might not engage in advance to discount any renewals, 
but this was hardly of much importance inasmuch as no re- 
serve bank engages in advance to discount any particular class 
or kind of paper, while on the other hand it is the definite 
understanding that a member presenting eligible paper for dis- 
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count shall ordinarily be granted the accommodation or ad- 
vance which he desires ^ Piobabl)^ less important, although of 
fundamental significance, was the fuilher decision that the re- 
ser^e bank could not follow the transaction giving rise to an 
acccjitancc through to us conclusion in order to see that the 
proceeds of the acceptance were emplo\ed for a productive 
puipose It was enough that the acceptance had grown out of 
an actual purchase and sale, the fact that the acceptance did 
thus constitute a means of liquidating a transaction being all 
that was neccssaiy to bring it into conformity with the law 
Summed up, the effect of the discussion of acceptances 
thus de\ eloped by the Federal Reseivc Board was that, while 
national banks oi member banks m general could undertake 
acceptance obligations leachmg fai into the future, federal 
icservc banks could not definitely obligate themselves in a 
corresponding way, and that thcic was no reason why the 
acceptances arising under such contracts or obligations, even 
if they were renew aK of pajiei put out by the acceptor, might 
not be discounted by tedeial lesenc banks, while the reserve 
bank itself should not be expected to inquire too narrowly into 
the uses made of the funds obtained by the issuance of the 
acceptance This, in effect, meant that while the reserve system 
piotected itself to the extent of declining to recognize any 
particular paper as eligible without notice, there was no reason 
why' It might not discount practically anything m the way of 
an acceptance, provided of course that such acceptance was not 
merely speculative but had at some time in its history been the 
outgrowth of an actual purchase and sale of goods 

Growth of Abuses 

Ihc breadth of the power to use acceptances thus granted 
under the rulings of the Federal Reserve Board was more 
clearly seen as the practice of using acceptances became more 
general and habitual It was held by the Board about the 

‘ Kuhng of Federal Reserve Board. June i6, 1915, Bulletin. Vol 1, p nS 
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opening of the year 1916, that the liabilities incurred through 
the acceptance of a draft do not fall within the Section 5200 
of the Revised Statutes,® while a series of regulations issued at 
about the same time greatly loosened the conditions under 
which acceptances might be made It was, for example, held 
that a national bank might accept drafts drawn upon it to 
finance the importation or exportation of goods under a con- 
tract for such importation or exportation, even though un- 
foreseen events later prevented the actual shipment of the 
goods ® In harmony with this tendency also was the ruling 
of the Board that acceptances based upon import or export 
transactions need not be accompanied by evidence actually 
identifying the specific goods covered thereby^® In all of 
these ways the position was gradually developed that in broadest 
terms practically any bankers’ acceptance that might be drawn 
in connection with a present, past, or future export or import 
transaction was eligible for discount at a federal reserve bank, 
provided that the contract had been entered into in good faith 
The obligation to keep the transaction closely connected with a 
specific shipment of goods had early disappeared, while the 
Srenewal plan had rendered it possible to disregard in practice 
the idea of self-hquidating and short-term credit The accept- 
ance had thus gradually, step by step, developed into a piece of 
accommodation paper 

Market Practice 

So serious did the conditions in bankers’ acceptance prac- 
tice become in view of these developments, that toward the 
close of the year 1917 very extensive abuses appeared in the 
market The United States was then beginning to feel the 
financial effects of the war, and money rates were gradually 
becoming very much higher than they had been Various 
large concerns m the effort to finance themselves cheaply were 

8 Ruling, Jan 3, 1916, Bulletin^ Vol 2, p 64 

* Ruling, Dec lo, 1915, Bulletin, Vol 2, p 1:2 
Ruling, Nov 9, 191S, Bulletin, Vol 1, p 40S 
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resorting to the use of acceptances upon a basis devised by 
themselves, with a view to obtaining what was equivalent to 
a long-term, renewable loan at a rate of interest lower than 
that prevailing in the market They could accomplish this 
result, of course, only by obtaining from some reserve bank 
an informal preliminary agreement that the acceptances grow- 
ing out of any given financing should be held eligible for dis- 
count, sucli assurance being regarded as tantamount to a 
promise or guaranty that they actually would be discounted 
or bought when presented Needless to say, it is impossible 
to show absolutely that any such pledge or guaranty was ever 
given m wiitmg, but in various cases it was embodied in the 
advertising literature sent out by the concerns which were 
financing themselves through the acceptances or by their 
bankers 

Included in the schemes for obtaining access to cheap funds 
by means of so-called bankers’ acceptances, were plans put 
forward for protecting such acceptances by means of warehouse 
receipts, evidencmg the existence of stored goods Probably 
the best-known case of the kind was found in the acceptances 
issued by a very large tobacco company The protection giveiV 
to the acceptances was simply that of the actual warehoused 
tobacco, so that as the acceptances were renewable from time 
to time they constituted in effect a continuing loan or obliga- 
tion protected by what was equivalent to a moitgage on ware- 
housed tobacco Inasmuch as a renewal agreement between 
the s)mdicate of banks which undertook to market this paper 
practically insured the regular renewal and sale of the obliga- 
tions for a specified period of years, it was clear that the 
tobacco company itself had obtained the use of the funds in 
question for the length of time covered by the agreement The 
acceptances growing out of this agreement, therefore, were 
liquid only in the sense that they constituted a bankers’ agree- 
ment to pay at a specified time, but the element of self-hquida- 
tion was entirely eliminated by reason of the fact that the 
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tobacco company was not necessarily under obligation to pay 
and in any event had secured or protected the bankers chiefly 
by giving them a mortgage on its manufacturing stock 

Acceptance Letter to Banks 

The condition of affairs had, as already stated, reached 
such a pass by the close of 1917, that the Federal Reserve 
Board m a general letter to reserve banks early m 1918 set to 
work to correct some of the worst features of existing condi- 
tions The salient passages contained in this letter were as 
follows 

February 7, 1918 

Receipt IS acknowledged of your letter of January 29 in which you 
ask for a statement of the Board's policy m dealing with acceptances 
drawn under credits extending over a period of one or two years 
After a very full discussion of the matter, the Board has decided to 
authorize this expression of its views in accordance with the principles 
outlined in the memorandum attached hereto The banks of New 
York may, during a period which can be declared ended at any time, 
proceed upon the basis of this memorandum in accordance with your 
letter of January 23 The essential principles may be summed up 
as follows 

(i) Acceptance credits opened for periods in excess of 90 days 
should only, in exceptional cases, extend over a period of more than 
one year, and in no case for a time exceeding two years 

(a) Banks which are members of groups opening these credits 
should not buy their own acceptances, and where an agreement is 
made with the drawer for purchase of acceptances for future delivery, 
the rate should not be a fixed one, but should be based upon the rate 
ruling at the time of the sale 

(3) Transactions covered by these credits should be of a legitimate 
commercial nature, and acceptances must be eligible according to the 
rules and regulations of the Board 

(4) Whenever syndicates are formed for the purpose of granting 
acceptance ci edits for more than moderate amounts. Federal Reserve 
Banks should be consulted with regard to the transaction The ques- 
tion of eligibility, both from the standpoint of the character of the 
bill and of the amount involved, will be passed upon by the Federal 

Federal Reserve Bulletin March, igiSt 
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Resene Bank subject to the appio\al in each case of the Federal 
Reserve Board 

As stated in the memoi andinn Ihe Board will rely upon the fair 
spirit of cooperation on the pait of tlio New York banks, but it must 
be undcr'stood in passing? upon these tiansactions that not only quality 
but also quantity must be the conti oiling factors The aggregate of 
these acceptances sliould not be pcimitted to constitute the greater 
piopoition of outstaiKliiig acceptances at any time, and it must be 
undei stood that while the Fedeial Reserve Banks and the Federal 
Reser\e Board might look with fa\or upon a transaction as long as 
the total amount in\olved is not excessive, transactions of exactly 
the same chaiactci may be i tiled out whenever the aggregate amount 
of out<:tanding acceptances of this rliaiacter becomes, in the opinion 
of the Fedeial Reserve Koaid, iindul\ large 

Yon aic authoiiised lo comtnnmcalc the contents of this letter to 
the accepting banki) ot >our di-tiict, and the Board will advise the 
other Fedeial Re&orve Bankb of the policy which has been agreed upon 

The memoi andnni lefericd lo, jiiepared by the Board with a 
view to outlining its gencial acceptance policy, read as follows 

In dealing with the cjue'>tion of acceptances, it is desirable that the 
Boaicl should not be obliged to adopt inflexible regulations unless 
absolutcl} necessarv Tt should be borne in mind that we are com- 
peting in the acceptance field with other countries which have no 
legal reatrictions m which sound Imainess judgment, guided from 
time to time by the cential banks of these countries, constitutes the 
unwiitten but none the less rigid law The banks of the United 
States would gieatly assist the Board in its work of developing a 
modern and eflicient s>‘-tem of American bankers^ acceptances — and 
they would best seive then own pui poses — ^if they would study and 
assimilate the underlying principles which must guide the Board, and 
observe these piinciples voluntanly without requiring xnflexJible rules 
Unless tlie bankers coopeiate wnth the Board in this manner, many 
transactions — unobicctionable as long as they are engaged in for 
legitimate pui poses and within reasonable limits — ^will have to be 
baired because strict regulations do not admit of discrimination 
Proper regard fot conservation of the strength of the Federal 
Reserve system requites that it must be possessed of short paper 
w'ell scattered in its mat unties (not exceeding 90 days), that when 
this paper matuies it can be actually collected and that ^e supply of 
new papei coming into the maiket can be controlled to a certain 
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degree by an advance or decline m the rate of interest at which 
bankers’ acceptances are bought Higher rates will exert a restraining 
influence on the producer and the dealer and will thereby reduce 
borrowings and bring about a certain degree of contraction 

By keeping these principles in mind, upon which the strength 
of our structure depends we can readily understand the hazardous 
conditions which would be created if, for example, $300,000,000 of 
acceptance credits should be opened for the purpose of financing 
corporations for a period of two or three >ears, the corporations 
having secured from the acceptois (directly 01 by a trading process) 
a fixed and definite rate of interest for the entire term of the credit 
This rate would necessarily be much higher than the current rate 
for bankers’ acceptances Let us assume that $300,000,000 had been 
loaned to corporations at 8 per cent for two years, plus the acceptance 
commissions If during these two years the bank rate should advance 
to 20 per cent, the corporations would not be affected thereby, they 
would renew from time to time as though money rates had remained 
unchanged, and consequently, the bank rate, as far as they are con- 
cerned, would lose its power to bring about contraction Thus the 
acceptance would cease to serve the purpose of financing the borrower , 
it would be for the purpose of financing the accepting bank It would 
really become an accommodation draft for the benefit of the banker, 
regardless of the current rate and regardless of general conditions, 
and whether these conditions demand contraction or expansion, the 
bankers would have to rediscount these acceptances, at a profit or 
at a loss, if their own position so required Here, too, the bank rate 
would lose its power to produce contraction because the commitment 
is a definite one for two years 

Another flaw in this method of financing is that there is practically 
no limit to the amount of acceptances which may be created in this 
manner 

• In addition, the rate guaranteed the corporation by the banker 
would likely be so high as to tempt the accepting bank (having 
exchanged its acceptance with another bank associated in this business) 
to rediscount the acceptance with the Federal Reserve Bank or to 
sell It in the open market For the accepting bank this transaction 
would not involve the investment of money as long as the market 
is able to absorb the acceptances offered The unavoidable conse- 
quence of this process must be in order to prevent an a\alanche of these 
acceptances, the discount rate would hi\e to be advanced so as to 
reduce the tempting margin and thereby lessen the supply lliese 
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syndicate or accommodation acceptances would therefore tend to 
raise the rate to the detriment of the legitimate business of the 
country— particularly the import and export business When, three 
years ago, we began oui campaign to establish American bankeis' 
acceptances, our rate was 2-2^ pei cent and the English rate was 
about 5 per cent Our rate has now moved up to 4-4?^ per cent 
while the English rate is about 3^ per cent This signifies that we 
have reached a point where American houses find it to then ad- 
vantage again to draw on English banks, as they did some yeais ago, 
rather than upon banks of the United States It is certain that if 
syndicate acceptances of this character were offered 111 European 
countries the market would at once discriminate against them and 
put an end to such transactions It is the application of this rigid 
principle of keeping the acceptance market pnmarily reserved for 
strictly commercial uses that has kept the acceptance business in 
England in a sound condition and has made the English acceptance 
maiket so impoitant an adjunct of the money maiket 

If in the light of these considerations we seek to apply these 
principles to actual operations we must reach these conclusions 

There is no reason why a bank should not agiee that for legitimate 
commercial purposes and for transactions complying with the lules 
and regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, it would commit itself 
for two years to accept for a customer for importations or exporta- 
tions, or for the purpose of carrying staples properly waiehoused 
There is no reason why a bank should not say to a tobacco manu- 
facturer, “Whenever you have tobacco properly stoied and for which 
you will give me proper warehouse receipts, I am willing to accept 

for you and charge you a commission of per cent'' Whether 

it would be wise to make a commitment which would force the bank 
to accept for a customer even when convinced that the borrower 
IS carrying too large a supply of raw material, or that the transaction 
IS speculative, is a question of banking judgment It would be 
safer, of course, if the banker could qualify his obligation to accept 
But this IS an instance where it would be a mistalce to lay down 
a rule and where reliance must be placed upon the business sagacity 
of the banker, for, in such a case, the borrower would remain subject 
to the hazards of the money market and any advance in rate would 
have an effect upon his own commitments 

However, the manufacturer should not feel that, in dealing with 
a bankers' acceptance he is taking any other risk than that of the 
interest rate He should be trained — and this is an important matter — 
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to understand that he can at any time sell his acceptance, not to the 
acceptor but to other banks, or through brokers in the market, or 
to the Federal Reserve Banks It is much to be desired that the 
American banks and banking firms should follow the European prac- 
tice of freely indorsing first-class bankers’ acceptances No drawer 
of bankers’ acceptances in Europe, m normal times, would expect to 
encounter any difficult in selling his paper He can sell it to discount 
companies or to private banks or bankers, to be rediscounted at rates 
a fraction above the ruling interest rate (in England for as little as 

per cent above the discount rate and often less) The manufacturer, 
after having his bill accepted, should feel quite safe in keeping the 
acceptance in his portfolio, being confident that, without any further 
negotiation, he could sell it at any time that he would be in need of 
cash Instead of forming syndicates guaranteeing the interest rate 
to the acceptor banks should make agreements with manufacturing 
concerns to buy acceptances, from time to time, from the drawees at, 
say, 54 cent in excess of whatever might be the ruling interest 
rate for bankers’ acceptances In this way a real discount market 
would be developed in this country Federal Reserve Banks will, 
sooner or later, have to adopt the European rule of buying only 
paper bearing a third name, viz , the indorsement of a bank, banker, 
or responsible firm 

It is true that the banks accepting in the present syndicate transac- 
tions make a;i additional profit in the interest rate which they guarantee 
to the borrower It is suggested, however, for their consideration 
that it would be a sounder policy if they would charge a higher 
acceptance commission for domestic transactions of this kind, for 
larger commissions would be justified for credits extending over a 
considerable period This would be sounder than to adopt a policy 
which, if permitted freely to develop, would undermine the safety 
of our acceptance system and our money market 

The principles governing the acceptance are equally applicable 
to single-name paper A bank may agree to carry a customer over a 
period of a year and to buy from time to time his single-name paper 
If this paper, according to the statements submitted, should be eligible 
in other respects, Federal Reserve Banks might discount it, provided 
the paper is not part of a loan which has been negotiated at a fixed 
rate for a definite period, a year or two, for example A 90-day 
note made under a definite renewal agreement in this way is a 
camouflage for the convenience of the banker to enable him to finance 
himself by using the 90-day form as a mask to conceal what is, in 
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effect, an ineligible i-year note But if the interest rate should remain 
open between borrower and lender subject to adjustment to the market 
rate, a different aspect would be piesented, and the Federal Reserve 
Banks might discount such notes within reasonable limits 

When a credit is requiied foi two years it should be regarded as 
an unsound basis for commercial borrowings on 90-day paper With- 
out a guaranty for renewals it would be dangerous for the borrower 
With such a guaranty it would be an unsound banking credit A 
demand for one or two yeai money, except for special contracts, 
indicates a need for greater working capital which ought to be ob- 
tained by inciease of capital or sale of obligations m the investment 
market 

It may be aigued that there is at present no investment market, 
and therefoie these renewal tiansactions aie necessary But does 
the abrogation of the investment market afford a reason for the 
destruction of the commeicial paper maiket also^ Some plan must, 
and will be developed to restore to a certain extent, at least, the 
security maiket But even if this restoi alien can not be effected, 
should we not look upon credit as a commodity of which only a limited 
supply IS available? If we have approached the limit, would it not 
be wise to conserve credit and apply it only in those directions where 
Its use will most greatly benefit the country? In the case of the 
Tobacco Co, if it had not secured the full credit it sought it would 
in that event have bought less tobacco and possibly might have ad- 
vanced its selling prices What if it had reduced its inventories and 
the consumption of tobacco ? Would not this have been just what is at 
present required? The corollary is that business must adjust itself to 
credit, not credit to business at this time 

To recapitulate Agreements to grant credits for an extended 
period by the purchase of po-day paper or b}' po^day acceptances ought 
to be based upon transactions connected directly with the purchase 
and sale of goods and the intermediate process of manufacturing 
Credits so extended should relate to the lesources of the borrowing 
concern and should not be granted for the purpose of furnishing work- 
ing capital or for the temporary financing of permanent investments 

These transactions should be of an individual character, they call 
for direct contact between banker and borrower, and syndicate credits 
should be avoided Agreements by bankers to furnish one or two 
year money at a defimte rate of interest against 90-day paper or 
acceptances to be used to finance themselves should not be counte- 
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nanced either openly or m the form of exchang-e of paper between 
bankers 

These are the principles which the Federal reserve system must 
apply It would be inexpedient to attempt more than to establish 
the principles It would be detrimental to formulate definite regula- 
tions dealing in minute detail with the various phases of the problem 
It would be far better to give some latitude to the banks m dealing 
with these matters But this will depend entirely upon the wisdom 
and discretion of the member banks The banks will best serve their 
own interests if, following the example of European institutions, tliey 
will adopt these principles as self-imposed, well-tried rules of busindsS 
prudence rather than by abusing their freedom of action to force the 
Board to tie their hands by iigid regulations 

It IS doubtful whether this letter of the Board’s produced 
any material improvement Bankers, while taking advantage 
of the permission which it conveyed to make long-term accept- 
ance renewal agreements, simply disregarded the safeguards 
which had been outlined in the letter, on the ground that there 
was no basis in law to compel observance of them They were, 
m other words, perfectly willing to accept relaxations of control 
obtained from the Federal Reserve Board, but they were not 
willing to abide by the oifsetting or compensating restrictions 
imposed by the same authority The suggestion contained 
in the letter which referred, fpr example, to the fact that 
acceptances should not be discounted by the bank which made 
them, has been habitually disregarded on the ground that it 
represented an ideal or impossible condition of affairs 

Shortcomings of Acceptances 

Analysis of current acceptance contracts showed that, not- 
withstanding the adoption of various safeguards suggested by 
the Board or devised by the banks for their own protectiouj 
operators had practically discarded or sacrificed every element 
of safety or protection that was supposed originally to inhere 
in the acceptance idea The criticisms to be based upon those 
acceptances may be enumerated as follows 
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r They did not identify speafic transactions with speafic 
acceptances 

2 They did not provide for the liquidation of acceptances 
at any given time, this being avoided by the renewal contract 
plan 

3 They did not m the case of export and import operations 
necessarily involve any exportation or importation whatever, 
since the acceptance might be had in advance of shipment and 
merely in the belief that it was to take place 

4 They did not provide for differentiation between accept- 
ing and discounting, but on the contrary the S 3 mdicate agree- 
ments between groups of banks were distinctly based upon the 
idea that the acceptances would be passed about or allotted in 
specified proportions from time to time, so that the idea of 
a “market” enhrely disappeared and the borrower was prac- 
tically assured of loans running over a long period at a stable 
rate o^ interest which might or might not correspond to the 
market rate 

^ 5 They , did not necessarily even involve a commercial 

transaction, smce they might be drawn merely for the carrying 
,of warehouse goods 

6 They did not afford the alleged opportumty of invest- 
ment, inasmuch as under the renewal contract system the 
placing of the acceptances was provided for in an artificial 
and definitely arranged way 

7 They did not necessarily represent goods that were 
in existence at all, since the original goods which had given 
rise to the drawing of the acceptance might have been used up 
in unprodudtive ways or might even have been destroyed At 
the end of the war, the bankers’ acceptance was probably in 
even worse condition than the trade acceptance Its ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of the investor,' whether bank 
or individual, was that such acceptances represented the direct 
obligation of banks whose strength could be tolerably well 
ascertained, and that they were therefore under any normal 
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Conditions practically assured of settlement at maturity out of 
any funds that the bank may have on hand 

8 They did not take their chance m the market at ordinary 
running commercial rates, notwithstanding that their character 
entitled them to no preference over other paper, but they re- 
ceived a preferential rate whose only basis had to be found 
in the fact that they were the paper of a bank rather than of an 
individual or corporation, and was in no sense due to superior 
liquidity based upon investigation made by a special bank into 
the transaction underlying the operation 

Later History 

Like the trade acceptance, the* bankers’ acceptance suffered 
a loss of standing and significance during the war, and failed 
to recover after the close of the struggle As time went on, it 
came to be used more and more for long-term and refinancing 
projects There was constant trouble with the acceptance and 
eventually the Board was induced in 1922 to transfer the whole 
question of oversight of acceptance practice to reserve banks 
locally It thus withdrew from this field of credit supervision 
and control, just as it had in the case of single-name paper and 
of trade acceptances The abuses which had already appeared 
continued to develop, and in 1922 became so serious as to call 
forth a scathmg report from a committee of national bank 
examiners who filed it with the Comptroller 

APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER XLIV 

House Bill 15038 ^'proposing an amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act relative to acceptances, and for other purposes” grew out of the 
fact that as the act stood, there was a limitation upon the amount 
that any national bank could make of acceptances based upon the 
exportation or importation of goods The amount of acceptances, to 
be issued was not to exceed one-half of the paid-up capital stock and 
surplus of the bank for which the rediscounts were made and no 
amount in excess thereof could be rediscounted The law provided, 
furthermore, that reset ve banks could rediscount acceptances with 
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a maturity of three months only In the meantime it had been uiged 
by the Organization Committee of the federal leserve system that 
there existed a number of banking institutions that made a specialty 
of financing the exportation of gram, cotton, etc These banks had 
built up a business, greater than could be accommodated on the 
acceptance plan, by reason of the limitation in the bill Mr Glass 
introduced on the 25th of March, 1914, a bill pioposing to invest the 
Federal Reserve Boaid with the power to suspend this limitation from 
time to tune and permitting six months' acceptances to be Rediscounted 
Consideration of the bill was not urged until August 15, when Mr 
Glass brought it foiwaid upon his own initiative, not having been able 
to get together a quorum of the Committee on Banking and Curiency 
‘‘ Now, with this European war confronting us, it is desired 

by the Federal Reserve Board to facilitate in every possible way the 
exportation of our grain, cotton and other products and this is a simple 
proposition to authorize the Federal Reserve Board to suspend the 
limitation upon the amount of acceptances that an individual bank may 
discount or that the regional bank may rediscount” (Congressional 
Record, Vol 51, p 13819 ) When the question was raised, why the 
limitation had been put into the act originally, Mr Glass referred to 
the controversy in the Democratic caucus over the maturity of agricul- 
tural paper The pomt had been made by some members of the 
caucus that a six months' privilege would be extended to the banker 
and not to the farmer “We did not seem able to explain to the 
satisfaction of that member that conditions were different, and that 
these SIX months were necessary to consummate export transactions 
with the Orient and with the South American Republics, but not 
necessary to close up domestic transactions” (p 13820) Objection 
was raised against further consideration by a member of the Com- 
mittee who insisted upon considering the measure in the Committee 
The bill was reported back on December 8, with some minor amend- 
ments in wording It passed the House without fuither discussion 
Without any mention by Mr Glass or any othei member, a change had 
occurred m the draft of the bill Whereas m the diaft, as read on 
August 15, It had been provided that federal reserve banks may 
rediscount acceptances of six months' maturity (Vol 51, p 13819), 
the maturity was reduced to three months in the diaft of December 8 
(Vol 52, p 33) 

Mr Owen's attempt to get a unanimous consent-agreement for 
consideration of the bill in the Senate failed both in January and 
February, and not until the ist of March, 1915, was the measure 
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taken up Upon Mr Bnstow*s objection that too much power 
was given to the Federal Reserve Board if it should have the un- 
limited authority to permit banks to control the acceptance business, 
an amendment was added by Mr Owen modifying the original 
limitation of one-half of capital and surplus so as to permit issue of 
an amount equal to the entire capital and surplus to be issued The 
amendment as amended was agreed to 

The House concurred in the Senate amendment on the 2nd, and 
the bill was signed on the 3rd of March, 1915 

APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER XLIV 

The following report on English banking practice was obtained by 
some members of the Board from a confidential source as a guide in 
forming the acceptance regulation 

Report on British Banking Practice 

Referring to our conferences prior to my recent trip abroad I 
beg to report herewith upon the results of my investigations and 
conferences while in London with respect to the various items on 
which you desired information as to English banking practices and 
experience 

It was my good fortune to secure the data and views on which 
this report is based through personal discussions with high financial 
authorities, not merely those of one classification, but from gentlemen 
engaged in the several diversified functions which together compose 
what I might term England's comprehensive banking system 

Considered on general lines, there is some basis for comparison 
between the British banking system and our own The joint stock 
banks and other banking institutions have a relation to the central 
bank (the Bank of England) somewhat analogous to the relatioh that 
our member and non-member banks bear to the central control in this 
country as represented by the Federal ‘ Reserve Board Marked dif- 
ferences which do actually exist between the two make many of their 
customs impracticable for use by our Federal Reserve System Never- 
theless the older system through a longer experience suggests the 
adoption of certain other features which might be adapted with 
results beneficial to the American plan 

The tendency in this country to restrict and supervise corporations 
of all kinds has been exemplified in no more marked degree than m 
the case of our banking institutions, nor do I mean to indicate that 
with the very different conditions whicli have surrounded and do 
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surround the development and present admmistiation of out banks 
careful regulations are not necessary There is no belter illustration 
of this point than that pait of our Fedeial Reseive Law which 
limits a national bank in the amount up to which it may accept, and 
without further general comment I will pioceed to take up in order 
the various points with which your letter chiefly dealt 

As you correctly understand, theie is in England no limitation 
whatever created by law as to the total amounts which either public or 
private banking concerns may accept However, in an indefinable 
way there exists an unwritten law which has opeiated in such a 
manner as to almost without exception provide against undue exten- 
sion in this direction 

v/ Until quite recently the English joint stock banks have accepted 
a comparatively small amount of bills on their own account, having 
preferred to purchase such acceptances as they desiie for then port- 
folios from the bill brokeis oi ‘^discount houses,’^ whose position, as 
the purchasers of acceptances from the accepting houses, and as sellers 
of these bills to the joint stock banks, has been built up fiom a custom 
existing for generations past The recent noticeable increases in 
acceptances by joint stock banks have been chiefly due to cuitailment 
by the acceptance houses of their own outstanding volume 

As a concrete illustration of the foregoing I might quote f i om the 
annual statements of one of the largest banks, which for a few years 
prior to 1915 shows an average acceptance liability of about $30,000,000 
compared with an average holding of bills of exchange as investments 
of about $60,000,000, the propoition of bills accepted on their own 
account to outside acceptances purchased thus being in the ratio of 
I to 2, 

Furthfirmore, it is worthy, of note that when bills of either place 
except foreign bills, once find then way to a clearing bank such as 
the one quoted here, they remain there until maturity, which is a sound 
tradition that has come down from the old private bankeis of London 
While in the case of France and Germany pressure can, be relieved by 
rediscount with the Government Banks, the Clearing Banks could 
hardly do this with the Bank of England without using up the reserve 
they keep there, thereby vitiating the reserves as such 

It is also noteworthy that the joint stock banks of England re- 
garded this form of short-tem investment so highly, even when rates 
of discount are slightly under normal levels, that tfa^ are inclined 
to put their funds mto bills of exchange in preference to such securities 
as Biitish Consols, which for several years prior to this showed 
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a lesser income return than the former The natural consequence of 
this market competition between acceptances and government bonds 
has been depreciation m the value of the latter, augmented by heavy 
sales on the part of banks and other companies m order to avoid these 
depreciations, this has been likewise very true in France in the case 
of Rentes 

These joint stock banks, whose statements are published semi- 
annually (in some rare instances, monthly), show as a liability in 
their balance sheets the amount of acceptances which they have as- 
sumed, offset of course by a corresponding '^per contra” credit entry 
To gauge the volume of this kind of business meiely from these items 
would be wholly fnisleadmg in determining the volume of acceptance 
business which is done m England, since many times as much as is 
publicly shown in the statements of the joint stock banks is done by 
the acceptance houses which, being firms of a private character, 
publish no statement from which the general public can even approx- 
imate the total amount of acceptances which they have undertaken 
Among such firms I might name a few which are typical * 

Rothschilds, 

Brown, Shipley & Co , 

Morgan, Grenfell & Co, 

J C Hambro & Sons, 

Kleinworts, Sons & Co, 

Schroeder, / 

Brandts, Son & Co 

Firms of this kind feel no necessity for making public their 
balance sheets, being restricted by no legal requirements whatever in 
the amount up to which they may accept , but it would be erroneous to 
suppose that there is no effective means of restraining these firms, 
fiom the danger of over-extension To express this poyit succinctly, 
one might say that their accepting limit is governed by their credit 
with the banks and the extent to which the banks will purchase their 
paper 

Assuming that the fundamental factor in turn governing their 
credit IS the relation of their assets to liabilities, or, ta be more 
specific, the proportion of their capital to outstanding acceptances, 
and with the knowledge that such firms make no public statements of 
their standing, the question aiises by what means can the banks as- 
certain whether this or that firm is exceeding a hmit which would be 
considered wise But the banks, who as I have stated are the pur- 
chasers of the acceptances of these firms through the bill brokers, 
do learn this m a truly lemarkable manner, and if not to the precise 
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/ amount, they know at least to a very close approximation A number 
^ of things contribute to the acquisition of this information First, 
they may to a large extent gauge this by the frequencj oi volume 
I in which the acceptances of any one firm appear in the mixed batches 
'of bills which are daily offered them by the discount houses Again 
they have a good idea of the capital and general ciedit of these private 
firms Needless to say the bank or banks with which the private 
film deals know accurately the condition of that firm, foi English 
banks to an extent fai greater than our own requii e of their customers 
intimate knowledge of their condition Therefore, since each one of 
these private firms banks with some joint stock b^ank, it would be 
manifestly easy for the joint stock banks by concerted action to leain 
with considerable accuiacy whether and to what extent a firm might 
be accepting in an impiudent amount I do not mean to say that 
there is any formal association or comparison of notes on this 
subject by the banks, then long expeiience provides them with a 
subtle but nevertheless infallible means of checking this question , and 
then the operation of restricting the house which may be ovei- 
extending is a comparatively simple one, based upon the natural law 
of supply and demand A joint stock bank leceivmg in its daily 
offerings too many acceptances of one house, or with too great a 
frequency, will from the lot of bills pick out this item, and say to 
the bill broker, that they do not care for it, that they have a sufficient 
line of that particular name This reacts through the bill broker very 
directly on the accepting house, whose bills, if the extension is con- 
tinued, will depreciate, but it is generally the case, before this point 
is reached, that retrenchment takes place without further pressure 
being exerted 

Amongst the greater accepting houses of London, there are three, 
whose names I will not mention heie, but concerning whom I have 
obtained an approximate idea of the ratio of their capital to outstanding 
acceptance This should be considered merely an estimate, although I 
have good reason for believing that it is fairly accurate Foi con- 
venience we will call the houses in question Jones Brothers, Brown 
& Company and Smith & Sons 


Jones Brothers, capital five and a half to six millions sterling, with 
acceptances outstanding of £18,000,000 
Brown & Company, capital four to five millions sterling, with ac- 
ceptances outstanding rather under £18,000,000 
Smith Sc Sons, capital two and a half millions sterling, with ac- 
ceptances outstanding of about £18,000,000 or slightly less 

have stated above that these houses show their balance sheets 
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privately to their bankeis, and I am reliably informed that they 
do in fact show their balance sheets also to the Bank of England 
Therefore in the various ways I have indicated the discount market 
IS enabled to constantly possess a very fan idea of their position 

In the foregoing I trust I have answered tliose questions contained 
in the first pait of your letter It is shown that in England “^ere is 
no legal limit to the amount of acceptances which may be assumed 
by either banks or private firms, but I have also endeavored to show 
the factors which contribute towards the establishment of what might 
be termed a voluntary limit Other than as hereinbefore indicated 
there cannot be said to be a “commonly accepted limitation ’ 

With respect to the relative responsibility of the respective parties 
to a completed acceptance, — ^maker, acceptor, endorser, — and your 
question as to whether the endoisement of an acceptance by a respon- 
sible party in practice releases the acceptor from a part of his liability 
I find a unanimous opinion to the effect that it does not 

While the holder of a bill piesents it for payment of course at 
the office of the acceptoi, the liability of the endorser is considered 
a great safeguard The English banker takes the position that if a 
bill IS refused payment in full by the acceptor, by whom it is payable 
on the date when that bill becomes due, he has in addition equal 
recourse to the endorser or endorsers He reasons that the acceptoi 
may at least be able to pay a composition amounting to, sav, ten 
shillings in the pound In turn he may collect from the endorser ap- 
pearing on the back of the bill (from whom he bought it) a com- 
position amounting to perhaps five shillings in the pound For the 
balance he still has the right of recourse upon the other endorsers, if 
any, until ultimately if he has not collected the full amount due him 
he reaches the drawer of the bill He figures that between them all 
he IS almost certain to secure his full twenty shillings in the pound 
for the total amount of the bill 

With respect to your inquiry whether 

“as a matter of practice, are the makers of paper, the acceptors 
and the endoisers graded so as to enable the bank buying an accep- 
tance to gauge the character of the security,” 

I find that there is no grading of the makers, acceptors and endorsers 
of a bank bill which can be expressed m diffeience of rate While 
there is of, course a difference in standing of different firms or insti- 
tutions, parties to the acceptance, it finds no expression except in their 
marketability, as in England the actual maiket rate for prime bills is 
uniform In other words it is noticeable not only in the degree of 
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single responsible name He pointed out that in the past year the 
London market had been financing most of the purchases of the allies 
from America, that is to say that neither Russia nor France, especially 
the former, is solely responsible to the United States for their purchases 
here, but that the financing is done via England and that the Russian 
bill in particular is virtually backed in London 

APPENDIX C TO CHAPTER XLIV 

Following IS Regulation R, Senes of 1915, superseding Regulation 
J of 191S, issued by the Federal Reserve Board, September 7, 1915 

Federal Reserve Board Bankers' Acceptance Regulations 
Bankers' Acceptances 
I Definition 

In this regulation the term "acceptance" is defined as a draft or bill 
of exchange drawn to order, having a definite matuiity, and payable 
in dollars, in the United States, the obligation to pay which has been 
accepted by an acknowledgment written or stamped and signed across 
the face of the instrument by the party on whom it is drawn, such 
agreement to be to the effect that the acceptor will pay at maturity 
according to the tenor of such draft or bill without qualifying 
conditions 

n Statutory Requirements under Sections IS and 14 

Section 13 of the Federal reseive act as amended provides that — 

(a) Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances — 

(1) Which are based on the importation or exportation of goods, 

(2) Which have a maturity at time of discount of not more than 
three months, and 

(3) Which are indorsed by at least one member bank 

(b) The amount of acceptance so discounted shall at no time exceed 
one-half the paid-up capital stock and suiplus of the bank for which 
the rediscounts are made, except by authority of the Federal Reserve 
Board and of such general regulations as said Board may prescribe but 
not to exceed the capital stock and surplus of such bank 

(c) The aggregate of notes and bills bearing the signature or 
indorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corporation redis- 
counted for any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the 
unimpaiied capital and surplus of said bank, but this restriction shall 
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not apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values 

Section 14 of the federal reserve act permits Federal reserve 
banks, under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, to purchase and sell m the open market bankers^ acceptances, 
with or without the indorsement of a member bank 

III Ruling 

The Federal Reserve Board, exercising its povter of regulation with 
reference to paragraph II (b; hereof, rules as follows 

Any Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to discount for any 
member bank “bankers’ acceptances” as hereinafter defined up to 
an amount not to exceed the capital stock and surplus of the bank 
for which the rediscounts are made 

IV Eligibility 

The .Federal Reserve Board has determined that, until further 
order, to be eligible for discount under section 13, by Federal reserve 
banks, at the rates to be established for bankers’ acceptances 

(a) Acceptances must comply with the provisions of paragraph 
II (a), (b), (c) hereof 

(b) Acceptances must have been made by a member bank, non- 
member bank, trust company, or by some firm, person, company, or 
corporation engaged m the business of accepting or discounting Such 
acceptances will hereafter be referred to as “bankers’ ” acceptances * 

(c) A banker’s acceptance must be drawn by a purchaser or seller 
or other person, firm, company, or corporation directly connected with 
the importation or expoitation of the goods involved m the transaction 
in which the acceptance originated, 01 by a “banker ” The bill must 
not bfe renewed after the goods have been surrendered to the purchaser 
or consignee, except for such reasonable period as may have been 
agreed upon at the time of the opening of the credit as a condition 
incidental to the importation or exportation involved, provided that 
the bill must not contain or be subject to any condition whereby the 
holder thereof is obligated to renew the same at maturity 

(d) A banker’s acceptance must bear on its face or be accom- 
panied by evidence in form satisfactory to a Federal reserve bank that 
It originated in, or is based upon, a transaction or transactions in- 

* Drafts and bills of exchange eligible for rediscount under section 13^ other than 
'^bankers’ ” acceptances, have been dealt with by Regulation B, series of 19x5 
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volving the importation or exportation of goods Such evidence may 
consist of a certificate on or ' accompanying the acceptance to the 
following effect 

This acceptance is based upon a transaction involving the im- 
portation or exportation of goods Reference No Name 

of acceptor 

(e) Bankers* acceptances, other than those of member banks, 
shall be eligible only after the acceptors shall have agreed in writing 
to furnish to the Federal reserve banks of then respective districts, 
upon request, information conceining the nature of the transactions 
against which acceptances (certified or bearing evidence under IV (d) 
hereof) have been made 

(f) A bill of exchange accepted by a 'banker” may be considered 
as drawn in good faith against “actually existing values,” under II (c) 
hereof, when the acceptor is secured by a hen on or by transfer of 
title to the goods to be transported or by other adequate security 

(g) Except in so far as they may be drawn in good faith against 
actually existing values, as under (f), the bills of any one drawer 
drawn on and accepted by any firm, person, company, or corporation 
(other than a bank or trust company) engaged in the business of 
discounting and accepting, and discounted by a Federal reserve bank, 
shall at no time exceed in tlie aggregate a sum equal to a definite 
percentage of the paid-in capital of such Federal reserve* bank, such 
percentage to be fixed from time to time by the Federal Reserve Board 

(h) The aggregate of acceptances of any firm, person, company, 
or corporation (other than a bank or trust company) engaged in 
the business of discounting or accepting, discounted or purchased 
by a Federal reserve bank, shall at no time exceed a sum equal to a 
definite percentage of the paid-in capital of such Federal reserve 
bank, such percentage to be fixed from time to time by the Federal 
Reserve Board 

To be eligible for purchase by Federal reserve banks under 
section 14, bankers’ acceptances must comply with all requirements 
and be subject to all limitations hereinbefore stated, except that they 
need not be indorsed by a member bank Provided, however ^ That no 
Federal reserve bank shall purchase the acceptance of a “banker” 
other than a member bank which does not bear the indorsement of a 
member bank, unless a Federal reserve bank has first secured a satis- 
factory statement of the financial condition of the acceptor m form 
to be approved by the Fedeial Reseive Board, 
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V Policy as to Purchases 

While It would appear impracticable to fix a maximum sum or 
percentage up to which Federal reserve banks may invest m bankers’ 
acceptances, both under section 13 and section 14, it will be necessary 
to watch carefully the aggregate amount to be held from tune to time 
In framing their policy with respect to transactions in acceptances, 
Federal reserve banks will have to consider not only the local demands 
to be expected from their own members, but also requirements to 
be met in other districts The plan to be followed must m each case 
adapt Itself to the constantly vaiying needs of the country. 

APPENDIX D TO CHAPTER XLIV 

The following ^'History of the Development of the Acceptance 
Regulations” was prepared late in 1915 by a member of the Board 
It was generally circulated and produced various leplies In reprint- 
ing it personal references are omitted wherever possible because re- 
plies thei eto could not be given at length for lack of space 

History of the Development of the Acceptance Regulations 

In developing the acceptance regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board during the yeai 1915, the mam point of discussion has been the 
question of how large a scope should be permitted to this branch of 
banking It is safe to say that the majority of the Bdard, when the 
deliberations began, took the view that the acceptance business would 
be a kind of specialty in which the banks in the large centers were 
chiefly interested while the primary function of the system was to take 
direct care of the requirements of the country as expressed in promis- 
sory notes, and, what we have now designated as trade acceptances 
Even the clearing function was by some apparently thought to be of 
more importance than the development of the acceptance busi- 
ness 

Fiom the beginning, I held, and tried to impress upon my col- 
leagues, the view that acceptance business was not a luxury; that it was 
not a subtraction from other sections of the country, but was rather un 
added benefit to all , that it was destined to become a most important 
factor in our system, not of subordinate but of equal importance to 
the .single name and trade acceptance business, and, m th? future, 
sure to become more important for the development of the system thati 
any other class of paper 
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As against this view, there was a constant effort by a majority of 
the Board to restrict the development of the acceptance business to 
what they considered safe lines, which weie rather the minimum than 
the maximum which could be given it Many months were consumed 
in these discussions , invaluable indeed not because the Federal Reserve 
Banks lost an early opportunity of earning money from this source, 
but because the member banks did not get that early start in launching 
themselves at full speed into this business which it was of the gi eatest 
importance for them and for the country to make 

Gradually, the weight of opinion turned in favor of the more 
liberal action Even after the Boaid’s first regulation had 

been adopted and after actual operation had amply shown that, if the 
Federal Reserve Banks weie restricted to purchasing only member 
bank acceptances or non-member acceptances when indorsed by member 
banks, they would secure only a very limited amount of business, he 
suggested to the Board that we reverse the policy then adopted and 
abandon the purchase of umndorsed acceptances of non-member 
banks 

While, however, the questions of ^‘member bank'* or ''non-member 
bank** and of "Section 13 or Section 14” consumed the main attention 
during these months, there were several incidental questions which 
developed from time to time and in which the same spirit and align- 
ment were shown 

One of these questions was the construction of the meaning of the 
term "miportation or exportation ” As early as January 3, 1915, the 
records show that I tried to construe importation and exportation as 
including shipments not only between the United States and foieign 
countries, but also between foreign countries 

Early in May, in view of the approaching Pan American Finan- 
cial Conference, . Secretary McAdoo asked my views on the 

question how we could best financially serve the Pan American Repub- 
lics I told him that there were very few things that the Federal 
Reserve Banks could really do, with the possible exception of two 
on the one hand, by acceptances, our member banks could finance 
their business— export or import — not only with us, but with other 
countries, just as England has heretofore done, while on the other, 
we could assist the development of trade by forward discount quota- 
tions I told him also that, for months past I had urged my colleagues 
to proceed on these lines He said without hesitation that he agreed 
with my views and would vote accordingly 
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Clause (e) 

A clause of lesser importance, but worth mentioning is 

clause (e) 

The draft (January 3, 1915) contained a paragraph read- 
ing as follows 

“(e) When goods sold or consigned, or a lien thereon, form 
the security for an acceptance, it may be considered as drawn in 
good faith against actually existing values as under I (c) supra.** 

In the draft of January 14, this clause was amended to read as 
follows 


“(e) When goods sold or consigned, or a lien thereon, form 
the security foi an acceptance, it may be considered as drawn in 
good faith against actually existing values, as under I (c) hereof, 
when It IS adequately secured by the goods to be transported, or a 
lien thereon, 01, tn case of release of such heiij by otha adequate 
seewtty to be substituted therefor** 

After the legultition had been in operation for some months, it was 
found necessary to provide for this substitution and ultimately the 
language was reinserted m our second amended regulation of April 2 

With the same purpose of avoiding any possible abuse, Mr 

— — suggested that there be inserted a clause to the effect that 

the amount of acceptances should not be m excess of the approximate 
value of the goods to be imported or exported This clause was later 
omitted because it was felt that, in case of shrinkage of value, the 
clause might prove embarrassing, and because it was felt that we should 
not insert in the regulation provisions which would make supervision 
unnecessarily burdensome The clause was put in and then eliminated 
And again, • was inserted, but later it was eliminated once 
for all 

Clause (c) 

On January 15, the Board was apprised of a credit operation to be 
undertaken for the Russian Government It involved the issue of 
drafts on American bankers by the Russian Ambassador The ques- 
tion arose whether these drafts should be admitted to rediscount at 
Federal Reserve Banks The question was fully discussed, both fiom 
the economic and from the political point of view The problem 
involved the broad question of finance drafts, and the Board finally 
took the position that it was not desirable for the Federal Reserve 
System to take any finance drafts, and that, by adopting this policy, 
the political question whether or not acceptances drawn by belligerent 
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powers could properly be taken by the Federal Reserve Banks was 
eliminated To this policy there was no dissenting voice 

On January 15, the Board adopted a clause reading as follows 

“(bb) Such acceptance must be drawn by commercial or agri- 
cultural concerns (person, company, firm or corporation) and con- 
nected with the importation or exportation of goods involved m 
the transaction against which the acceptance is drawn*’ 

Originally the clause read 

'Tc) Such bankers’ acceptances must be bills drawn by or for 
account of a commercial, etc ” 

I'his ^*or for account of*’ would have had the effect of enabling banks 
to draw for account of commercial firms The Board, however, at 
that time, did not wish banks to draw It was felt that com- 

mercial firms should draw themselves The clause was then changed 
into "drawn by and foi account of a commercial, etc ” This again 
would have been very stringent because, m that case, a commercial 
firm could not have drawn for account of a government 

The Board finally decided to insert m the clause 

(bb) the words "and for account of” which had been stricken out, so 
that ultimately the paragraph read "drawn by a commercial firm, etc , 
directly connected with the transaction” This peimitted a commercial 
firm to draw on an American bank for account of a foreign govern- 
ment 

The draft of January 28 was accompanied by a uTiemorandum 
• . in which special attention [was given] to the fact 

that the phraseology excludes both banks and governments as drawers 
It must be remembered that, at that time, the Adminis- 
tration had publicly taken the attitude that it did not look with favor 
upon American loans to belligerent powers The minutes of 

the Board contain the following record, which, though unusual, it was 
thought necessary to make just in view of the important bearing that 
this question might have 


Mr Hpnhn reported that he had submitted the text of the 
circdar and regulation relating to acceptances to the Secretary of 
unable to attend the meeting at which 


Governor Hamlin's memorandum, submitted to Mr 
as follows 


McAdoo, read 


Extract from Acceptance Regulatxons” ' 

A bill drawn for account of and by a commercial indtjcfriai 
or agricultural concern (that is. some company, fir^ co^S; 
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or individual) directly connected with the importation or exporta- 
tion of the goods involved in the transaction out of which the ac- 
ceptance has originated” 

This permits the seller or buyer, at home or abroad, to draw the 
bill 

It excludes 

(a) Bills which are in effect loans unconnected (or only indirectly 

connected) with the specific sale of merchandise, le, finance 
bills 

(b) Drawings of bills by or for account of any foreign government, 

such bills or acceptances bemg m effect loans to such govern- 
ments 

II 

Federal Reserve Banks have no right under the Act to discount 
acceptances which in effect are merely a device for loans to foreign 
governments 

Federal reserve banks are m essence government institutions 

1 The government appoints 3 out of the 9 directors 

2 The government can remove any or all of the directors for cause 

3 The government takes to itself dll profits — by a franchise tax — 

over and above the expenses, 6% dividend and the fixed surplus 
fund 

4 The government, through the Federal Reserve Board, has the 

power to control the actions of the Federal reserve banks, and 
It IS the duty of the Federal Reserve Board to insist that the law 
shall be obeyed as laid down in the Federal Reserve Act 

5 The government has ruled that the capital and resources of these 

banks are not subject to the International Revenue tax This 
ruling based upon the fact that the Federal reserve banks are 
not in essence banks but are in fact government institutions con- 
trolling the member banks in the interests of the public 

6 Federal Reserve banks, under the Federal Reserve Act, cannot loan 

directly to foreign governments, nor buy the bonds, notes, or 
warrants of foreign governments 

7 Being in effect government institutions and ^carrying government 

deposits and being fiscal agents of the government, a loan, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by such institutions to a foreign government 
IS in effect the same as if the United States Government itself 
made a loan to such foreign governments 

8 It IS well settled in international law that a neutral government 

may not furnish assistance in the way of loans of money or sup- 
plies of war to a belligerent 

9 Not only must a neutral State ref ram from such loans, but it also 

is bound to use its power to prevent any such breach of 
neutrality , , / 

10 The United States is, therefore, bound to take the necessary steps 

to prevent the Federal reserve banks, essentially government m- 
stitutions, from making, directly or indirectly, such loans to for- 
eign governments in breach of the obligations of neutrality 

11 Even apart from any question of neutrality, the Federal Reserve 


I 
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Board should insist that no device be permitted to bring about a 
violation of the Federal Reserve Act by a loan, directly or indi- 
rectly, to a foreign government 

III 

The acceptances in question, if discounted by a Federal reserve 
bank would violate the Fedeial Reserve Act because their discount 
would amount m law to a loan or to the pui chase of the obligations of 
a foreign government, which is not permitted under the Act 

eg The bills in question are said to be drawn by the Russian Am- 
bassador upon banks or bankers which represent in this transaction 
the Russian government They are in effect promissory notes of 
said government 

IV 

The acceptances, it is said, are to be renewed at maturity, thus 
showing that their real intent is a loan to said government ' 

Such acceptances could not lawfully be discounted as they really 
mature more than 3 months later than the time of discount 

V 

The government, as a neutral power, is bound to take the necessary 
steps to prevent its own instrumentalities being used to give assistance 
in the way of loans of money to a belligerent 

VI 

There is no element of liquidity in such transactions, for there is 
no commercial transaction subsequent to the first sale which will 
provide the funds to be furnished to the acceptor so that he may meet 
the acceptance For example, if such acceptances were universally 
given and discounted by banks and bankeis ovei the whole commercial 
world, there would be no certainty that they would be paid by the 
acceptors at maturity It would depend entirely upon the ability of 
the foreign government to furnish to the acceptor funds with which to 
meet the acceptances and such ability is notoriously a very uncertain 
quantity, depending as it does upon the power of taxation rather than 
upon the possession of funds derived from a commercial transaction 
An instance of this uncertainty is afforded by the failure of the 
firm of Baring Brothers, in England In 1890 the Argentine Govern- 
ment had drawn bills upon Baring Brothers to provide funds for 
various public improvements When the bills matured the Argentine 
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Government could not furnish the funds to meet them, and the result 
was the failure of Baring Brothers, which may be said to have pre- 
apitated a financial crisis which extended all over the civilized world 
Another memorandum read as follows 

Washington, February 6, 1915 

In writing its acceptance regulation, the Board had of necessity 
to bear in mind the problem of what attitude Federal Reserve 
Banks should take in case they should be offered acceptances drawn 
for the purpose of financing transactions involving the importation 
or exportation of goods but drawn for account of foreign govern* 
ments 

The question had to be considered from several points of view — 
one the broad economic basis, involving the question of whether 
foreign governments shall be permitted to finance their require- 
ments by using the rediscount facilities of the Federal Reserve 
Bank System or whether they should not be forced to do their 
financing in the security market by selling their long term bonds or 
short term treasury notes In the latter case, the appeal is to the 
investor, while if permitted to rediscount their bills of exchange 
drawn on American banks they would absorb the funds of the bill 
market, that is to say, the facilities which properly should be re- 
served for the requirements of commerce and trade, and for the 
individual borrower One might say, for the “smaller” borrower, 
because what applies to a government would apply with equal force 
to the large corporations, for their requirements go into hundreds 
of millions and, for this same reason, they should not be permitted 
to absorb the commercial credit facilities of the banks of the 
country They have at their disposal the broad security market, 
which is not available for the individual borrower The scope ot 
the operations of such large corporations and governments is such 
that, if permitted to borrow on a large scale by using short term 
banking credits, they would be apt to absorb the bulk of the credit 
facilities of note issuing institutions, and the consequence would 
be that whatever would be left for the individual borrower would 
be available for him only at so much higher price 

If, to illustrate, a government wanted to sell six months treas- 
ury notes on its own credit, it might be able to do so only upon an 
eight to ten per cent basis if it appealed to the investor direct If 
a banker steps m between and, for a sufficient compensation, is 
wilhng to take the risk and substitute his own credit by giving his 
acceptance, the investor puts up his money at, let us say, three per 
cent The difference has gone to the government and to the guar- 
anteeing banker As a matter of fact, the transaction results in 
the foreign government selling its six months warrant with the 
guaranty of the American banker and selling it in the bill market 
instead of the security market at three per cent instead of eight 
per cent 

To further illustrate, if the reserve banks would buy $25,000,000 
of these acceptances at three per cent, it is probable that they 
would have to put up the rate at once for their further purchases 
of acceptances as they may be offered by others for the financing 
of importations and exportations, for their means available for this 
purpose would have been largely absorbed, and it is easy to see 
ffiat the transactions might well take a,larger scope and seriously 
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interfere with the program outlined for the Federal Reserve Banks 
Furthermore, it should be considered that the law struck out the 
power of Federal Reserve Banks to mvest in foreign warrants 
The Federal Reserve Banks are permitted only to buy warrants 
issued by states and municipalities of the United States The 
financing of foreign governments was advisedly eliminated from 
the Act 


Foreign government banks have adopted very definite methods 
to rule out from their transactions what they call “finance bills”, 
that IS to say, bills that are not based strictly on commercial trans- 
actions but such that are drawn for account of banks or brokers 
for the purpose of carrying bonds or stocks or so-called “financ- 
ing ” There is no doubt that the Federal Reserve Banks will have 
to adopt a similar policy of self -protection m this respect The 
Federal Reserve Board for this reason included in its regulation a 
clause 11(c) providing that a banker’s acceptance must be “a bill 
drawn for account of and by a commercial, industrial or agricul- 
tural concern (that is, some company, firm, corporation or indi- 
vidual) directly connected with the importation or exportation of 
the goods involved m the transaction out of which the acceptance 
has originated” This would bar such transactions as would be 
drawn for account of a foreign government or a finance institution 
If this broad view be adopted, it would dispose of the second 
angle from which the problem will have to be viewed, that is, the 
question of whether Federal Reserve Banks should purchase bills 
drawn by or for account of foreign governments which are bel- * 
hgerents One particular case is actual, it is the question of Rus- 
sian bills drawn, as the Board has been informed, by the Russian 
Ambassador, on certain banking firms for the purpose of financing 
goods to be exported The question involved in this case offers a 
very simple proposition These bills show on their face that they 
are drawn for account of a foreign government at war, and the 
question is, shall these bills be purchased by a bank which is operat- 
ing under governm^ent auspices and issuing notes which are direct 
obligations of the L^mted States, banks which, furthermore, by the 
law, will be the only fiscal agents of the Government and which 
may hold large Government deposits which might directly be used 
in the purchase of such bills 


The question, if put m this form, would have been one not to 
be disposed of by the Federal Reserve Board but rather by those 
m charge of our national policy As long as the Federal Reserve 
question by the broad provision as out- 
Imed under II (c), the question of belligerency and neutrality was 
not involved If, however, this clause should be omitted, the banks 
would have to be prepared to act upon the question of whether or 

T becau^ they 

wquid have be^ drawn for account of a belligerent 

(T^ Board m its deliberations also touched upon ,the question 
of contraband articles, but it was felt that it was not’ the Federal 
Reseire Banks duty to follow the proceeds of the rediscount 
operation to this extent and that it might properly be consid^^ 

•ct! SZa natKr" Ewf 
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it, and it is important, therefore, that the Board should be certain 
of its ground and sure that it is carrying out a policy which is in 
entire harmony with that of the Administration 

It was the general opinion that, if, as planned, the Board regu- 
lated on the broad lines oi sound and well-recognized economic 
principles, the question could be handled without giving offence to 
any particular side 

The question which is being discussed by the Board in this con- 
nection is, should Clause II (c) read, “Such acceptance must be 
drawn for account of and by a commercial firm, etc ” In the first 
case, a bank could not make its acceptance eligible for rediscount 
with a Federal Reserve Bank if the acceptance was made for ac- 
count of a government for a government is not a commercial firm 
or manufacturer or producer In the second case, a commercial 
firm by drawing the bill for account of a foreign government 
would comply with the requirement of the regulation It ought to 
be added that the vast majority of such import and export trans- 
actions IS not done directly for account of foreign governments but 
by some foreign firms acting as contractors Any foreign govern- 
ment, by charging a commercial firm with the purchase of the 
goods, could secure the articles and they could be financed through 
American acceptances eligible for rediscount It is only when the 
foreign government wants to use its own credit in our market and 
secures accommodation, not as a direct borrower selling its own 
treasury notes, but by the subterfuge of letting the banker accept 
and when it secures such credit from the bill market instead of 
from the mves^^or, that the regulation would act as a preventive 

There can be no doubt that the Boaid acted after the most careful 
consideration and m full knowledge of all the phases involved in the 
question 

Renewals 

On June 9, . the negotiations undertaken by Brown 

Brothers, of New York, for the creation of a $25,000,000 credit in 
favor of French banks There ensued a correspondence 
certain things that would have to be done in order to bring the 
transactions within the policy of the Federal Reserve Board . ^ 
there should be in the agreement some reference to the goods which 
were to be purchased, so as to bring these drafts within the restrictions 
of the existing regulation, and that it would be necessary to undertake 
that the drafts should not be renewed after the goods had been delivered 
to the consignee or purchaser 

At a later conference, it might be a matter of prudence 

to avoid the appearance that any belligerent government was directly 
connected with the contract to be made with the accepting banks All 
of this was in keeping with our policy theretofore pursued. , 

Counsel expressed the opinion that it would be advisable to have 
some reference to the specific goods to be purchased and that, if that 
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were done, the transaction could be made to come undei our regulation, 
but he raised the point that renewals could not be agreed upon m 
advance our counsel finally conceded (orally) that he was 

wrong in his first opinion and that renewals based upon impoitations 
or exportations would be permissible for member banks and also 
eligible for rediscount with Federal Reserve Banks 

On July 15, the Board wrote to the New York Bank rendeiing the 
opinion that a national bank could not agree tn advance to the renewal 
of a credit tn excess of a pe^ tod of six*months 

Subsequently, there was a meeting of the Board m Washington on 
August 4 

A new letter was then written by counsel to the Board and by the 
Governor to Mr Strong, of which I received a copy and to which I 
immediately gave my assent This letter contained the following 
clause, 

"It IS hardly necessary to point out that the banks should be 
scrupulously careful not to devote to such acceptances an undue 
proportion of their available credit resources, beanng always m 
mind the necessity of providing for the domestic commercial trans- 
actions of the country, very much larger in amount than the for- 
eign trade transactions ” 

A meeting of the Board was then called for August 10 at New 
York to finally act upon this ruling of counsel It was at this meeting 
that radical change of view had taken place 

Members showed themselves as eager, not only to grant 

agreements for renewals, but were arguing and voting for unlimited 
renAvals even after the goods would long have been shipped and 
delivered to the purchasers, and they propounded the theory that 
Federal Reserve Banks were no more '^governmental agencies'' than 
national banks, and that questions of "unneutral acts" should be 
entirely disregarded 

It may be readily seen from the history of the acceptance regula- 
tion and the attitude taken by the various members that, up to the 
meeting of August 10, the negatives had been leaning back at every 
step tending toward further development, while the positives had been 
constantly trying to liberalize the interpretation and to widen the 
scope of operation While up to that date, as the record shows, 

It had been due only to persistent efiforts that [the negatives] had finally 
consented to a liberal ruling permitting renewal of acceptances, it 
developed at the end of that meeting that they were eager to shape 
the interpretation of the ruling so as to permit indefinite renewals of 
these drafts without any limitations, even after the goods had been 
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delivered to the purchaser or consignee It became apparent also that 
they had become convinced that it was unnecessary to consider in any 
way the question of the quasi governmental position of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve Banks They contended that 
there was no difference in this respect between a national bank and a 
Federal Reserve Bank 

This change of attitude became even more apparent at the subse- 
quent meetings of the Board on September 2 and 3,* when Messrs 
and weie willing to adopt m toto, excepting the one 

clause covering open market operations, the Strong amendments, 
which, as frankly acknowledged by Governor Strong, had for their 
purpose to permit finance drafts and also drafts, finance or otherwise, 
drawn by foreign governments or their agents 

This development was extraordinary because it completely reversed 
the situation While, so far, I had been pushing for liberalization so 
as to enable the country to establish the American bank acceptance as 
a factoi in the world market, Messrs and , from 

being negatives changed to ultra positive That is, they sought to 
adopt a policy which would disregard important principles heretofore 
established by the Board and would go beyond the law and the ruling 
of counsel without giving to their fellow members a plausible explana- 
tion for this rather surprising change They abandoned the principle 
heretofore adhered to by them that acceptances must be kept within 
well-restricted bounds, and they were now anxious to open the door 
wide even for finance drafts Whereas theretofore they had insisted 
that the drafts must be of a commercial character, that the goods 
must be specified and while Mr. was very slow in con- 

ceding that banks at all might draw such acceptances, they were now 
eager and, as a matter of fact voted, to strike out any reference to 
specific goods, and they were willing to permit the construction that, 
if a draft should be drawn by any bank or government, without any 
connection or reference whatever to an import or export transaction, 
that the draft should be considered as based upon import or export 
transaction, provided only that, when discounted, the proceeds of the 
bill be used by some third party for the purchase of a check on a 
foreign country (eg, m order to pay for pictures bought in London) 
This would justify us in considering the original transaction as based 
upon importation or exportation of goods If the same draft should 
be drawn and the proceeds should be used to buy a check on London to 
enable some one to buy a house m London or pay for his traveling 
expenses to London, the original bill drawn would not have been based 
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upon importation or exportation of goods , nor could it be so considered 
if the proceeds had been used for some domestic purpose Certainl> 
the drawer of the bill m that case would have no knowledge what 
would become of the proceeds of the bill when he sent it for discount, 
and the acceptor, who generally has nothing to do with the discount 
operations, would have a hard time, when accepting, to make sure that 
the specific proceeds would be sold to a foreign exchange broker who 
happened to want to sell it to an importing or exporting firm 

Clause (f) 

The language of Clause (f) m the Board's regulation of April 2 , 
I9iSj was as follows 

(f) A bill of exchange accepted by a “banker” may be con- 
sidered as drawn in good faith against “actually existing values,” 
under II (c) hereof, when the acceptor is secured by a lien on or 
by transfer of title to the goods to be transported, or, in case of 
release of the goods before payment of the acceptance, by the sub- 
stitution of other adequate security 


Governor Strong . insisted on the language a banker's 

acceptance must be drawn by a purchaser or seller "or by a banker 
A banker should be permitted to draw, even though he be absolutely 
free from any connection with an importation or exportation transac- 
tion, neither purchaser nor seller, nor agent or banker for the pur- 
chaser, in other words, plain finance draft And a majority of the 
Board, adopted this point of view 

To complete the record, it ought to be added that there was a pro- 
tracted discussion m the Board concerning the question of whether or 
not non-member banks— and particularly private bankers— should be 
required to make to the Federal Reserve Banks or to the Board full 
statements concerning their financial status 

After prolonged discussions, the latter point of view prevailed, and 
it was agreed that the acceptance of non-member banks and bankers, 
if taken without a member bank's indorsement, should be eligible only 
if such non-members would make statements to the Federal Reserve 
Bank “in form satisfactory to the Federal Reserve Bank and to be 
approved by the Board” The restnctionists wished to have ‘^the 
form prescribed by the Board” but finally, as above stated, the more 
liberal policy prevailed 

It is interesting to note that those who continually had tried tp 
assume for {he Board the maximum of supervision and control, to the 
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extent even of claiming for the Board the power, not only to regulate, 
but even to administering the Federal Reserve Banks, completely 
reversed their position when, in dealing with the last amendment, 
they opened wide the acceptance regulation and left to the discretion 
of the Federal Reserve Banks questions, not of administration only, 
but even questions of principle. 



CHAPTER XLV 

THE FIRST PERIOD OF DEVELOPMENT" 


Effectiveness of Organization 

The question, how satisfactotily the new type of banking 
organization had operated in the first period of development, 
IS difficult It IS not enough to be clean or free of partisanship , 
a business organization must be efficient as well In essence, 
the Federal Reserve Act sought to eliminate led-tape admin- 
istration by placing within the hands of the several banks the 
actual w'ork of practical banking, leaving to the Fedei al Reserve 
Board itself only those general duties and tliat exercise of 
supervisory authority whidi can be maintained with a small 
staff of trustworthy employees The Federal Reserve Board 
from the beginning of its existence perceived the possibilities 
of this arrangement, and from the outset sedulously strove to 
abstain from interference with routine business at the several 
banks, with the selection of personnel, or with any matter which 
could properly be placed in the hands of the banks themselves 
This policy resulted in the choice by the several banks of their 
own staffs, wholly free of interference on the part of the 
Federal Reserve Board, although the Board, in the case of 
the higher officers, freely gave its advice when requested The 
Board not only chose its own staff without reference to political 
considerations, but made the choice under a system of selection 
as rigid and careful as that employed by the Cml Service 
Commission A number of employees who had been chosen 
by the Reserve Bank Organization Committee were transferred 
automatically to the staff of the Reserve Board, but in this 
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transfer the Board merely accepted what it found Its own 
selections were made in the way already indicated The Board, 
moreover, largely reduced the size of the staff employed by 
the Organization Committee, and, as compared with other 
government bodies, its expenses would unquestionably be con- 
sidered very moderate At the several banks efforts had in 
most cases been made to keep expenses to a reasonable level and 
to avoid employing supernumeraries 

Businesslike Management 

From the larger standpoint, also, the general working of the 
organization had, in the main, been effective Shortly after the 
banks were opened, there was a period duiing which action upon 
the numerous questions presented to the Federal Reserve Board 
was not immediate, owing to the fact that many factors still 
had to be ascertained and much information collected concern- 
ing conditions in the several districts Without due investiga- 
tion, any ruling that might have been issued would have lacked 
umformity and would probably have been subject to extensive 
change at a later date The delays which then occurred, 
therefore, may be regarded as unavoidable, and they were for 
the most part soon eliminated In fact, it was the testimony 
of many who were directly affected by the Board’s work that 
it had succeeded in obtaining unexpectedly prompt action, and 
had avoided delay to a degree that had enabled the banks to 
act with at least reasonable speed upon the applications of their 
customers As for the banks themselves, there was at first 
in the minds of many of their members the thought that they — 
like the Board — ^would be red-tape institutions, operated under 
such conditions that business men could hardly hope to get 
accommodation from them save in times of necessity and 
under conditions that would not make it worth while for them 
to attempt the maintenance of regular relations This predic- 
tion, wherever it was made, had failed of verification Not 
a few of the federal reserve banks had done exceptional 
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educative work in explaining to their members what they had 
to do to secure prompt and effective attention m their applica- 
tion for rediscounts All this had taken time but in many in- 
stances the service rendered by the reserve banks was prompt 
and satisfactory as that rendered by the larger correspondent 
banks of the cities, and there was no reason why a member 
bank possessed of discountable paper could not confidently 
count upon the accommodation that it desired, without undue 
delay and at a minimum of expense 

In the relations between the several banks and the Federal 
Reserve Board, there had been difference of opinion upon 
points involving current operations These divergences had 
been of minor importance except as to the question to what ex- 
tent the weekly discount rates might be considered under the 
direct control of the Federal Reserve Board Whatever doubt 
had properly been entertained on this point had, however, been 
dissipated by the definite position assumed by the Board to the 
effect that discount rates could not become effective without 
Its approval, and that the scope and pm pose of the act, as such, 
tmdoubtedly gave it the right to make suggestions as to the 
general discount policy of the several banks 

Rate of Discount 

Perhaps no one feature of the Federal Reserve Act had 
received so much attention prior to the organization of the new 
banks as its provisions regarding the rate of discount During 
the agitation for the Aldrich or Monetary Coipmission bill, 
much had been said of the supposed necessity of developing a 
uniform rate of discount applicable to the whole country The 
Federal Reserve Act was framed upon ffie theory that such a 
uniform rate of discount was neither practical nor desirable 
for a country possessed of so great an extent of territory as 
the United States, and contaming within itself so many dif- 
ferent industrial conditions and such widely varying demand 
for, and supply of, capital 
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Briefly stated, the situation as to discount rates throughout 
the country had previously been as follows A small number 
of large banks, most of them situated m New York, and some 
in other large cities, had made a practice of developing the 
discount business for banking customers Themselves desig- 
nated as “reserve agents,” they had held the reserves of the 
other banks of the national system, and had attempted to 
develop their own resources upon central banking principles 
How far they succeeded may be realized from the fact that 
one institution had had at times about six thousand country 
correspondents, national and state — ^that is to say, other banks 
holding business relations with it, and m most cases depositing 
a part of their reserves with it — ^while others had at times 
had nearly as many Some competition had existed between 
these large banks, but “banking ethics” had prevented an undue 
development in such a direction In consequence, rates of 
discount had been fixed practically upon the basis of what the 
traffic would bear, and loans had been made practically upon 
a collateral system On this basis, rates had varied widely, 
and, on the whole, had been high , at times, however, they had 
been very low, if conditions were such as to lead the aty banks 
to push out more funds into current use 

The organization of the federal reserve system changed the 
situation in two ways It offered to the banks of the country 
the opportunity of obtaining rediscounts by actually presenting 
specific items of paper, not as collateral but for the purpose of 
obtaining a bona fide rediscount in each and every case Fur- 
ther, It had established throughout each federal reserve district 
a definitely known rate of rediscount, published periodically, 
and available to all member banks upon exactly the same condi- 
tions The effect of this change had been important. It had 
tended to bnng about the standardization of rates by city banks 
on a level substantially similar to that fixed by the federal re- 
serve bank in the district in which the rate was offered It had 
thus given to borrowing banks a standard of comparison which 
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in the past they had never possessed They now knew that 
by going to the federal reserve bank with a given, carefully 
described kind of paper, they could get 30-day accommodation 
at, say, 4 per cent In the past they had usually learned from 
their financial journals that “prime” commercial paper could 
be disposed of at, say, 4 per cent, while “good to fair” was* 
considerably higher, but they had too frequently found, when 
presenting their paper, that it was of the good-to-fair variety, 
and as such necessitated the payment of the higher rate Dis- 
count rates throughout the country had undoubtedly been ab- 
normally low since the autumn of 1914 The Fedeial Reserve 
Board had recognized this fact, and had constantly endeavored 
to avoid making them lower than they should have been It 
was therefore impossible to say as yet whether the effect of the 
federal reserve system had been the much desired lowering 
of rates of interest What is certain is that the banks had 
their discounts at a very low rate, and that they had obtained 
these discounts under standard conditions that they probably 
could not have hoped to obtain without the new system 
All this, however, had had to do merely with the rate of 
interest paid hy one bank to another Wtet the public was 
prone to inquire was whether the new system had succeeded 
in reducing the rates to the customers of the banks To this 
it might be answered that anything that resulted in reducing 
the rate of interest a bank had to pay, tended m due time to 
reduce the rate of interest it could charge Further, the fact 
that individuals knew that their bank was able to rediscount 
a given note at, say, 4 per cent, necessarily made them unwilling 
to pay an excessive advance over that rate. Business men 
who understood that their paper fell within the requirements 
of the Federal Reserve Act, were able to demand, and did in 
practice exact, a rate on such paper correspondmg roughly 
to the rate fixed by the federal reserve bank plus a moderate 
commission Some of them had been able to discount their 
paper below that rate because their own banks were holding 
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high reserves and were eager to get business Had the condi- 
tions been reversed, and had severe stringency been prevalent, 
they would have been able to demand accommodation from 
their banks based upon the rate charged by the federal reserve 
bank of the district The effects of the federal reserve system 
upon the large business man, or the business man irrespective 
of size, who knew how and was able to make his paper coincide 
with the requirements of the Federal Reserve Act, had been 
already perceptible and important The effect of the act upon 
other borrowers whose paper was not eligible to rediscount 
had probably been very much less In time it was to be ex- 
pected that every borrower would get the indirect benefits to 
which he was entitled under the law, but this was a matter 
involving banking competition, and requiring a relatively long 
period for its application 

Open Market Provision 

The Federal Reserve Act, however, had made provision for 
a system whereby the benefits of the law could be definitely 
conveyed to the public at large whenever circumstances per- 
mitted This was found m the open market section (Section 
14) of the law As originally drafted. Section 14 provided 
that federal reserve banks might buy in the open market notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange of the kind which had been made 
eligible for rediscount The provision was subsequently emas- 
culated so as to apply only to bills of exchange and cable 
transfers , but the bills of exchange provision alone would have 
been sufficient to insure a very large circle of transactions 
between federal reserve banks and the people at large, based 
upon the actual sale of goods, and without the intervention 
of any member bank This provision was necessary from a 
strict banking standpoint for the purpose of enabling the 
reserve banks to make their rates of discount effective — ^that 
IS to say, to insure the extension of rates similar to those 
which they themselves were charging The reserve banks had 
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been advised by official circular tinder what conditions they 
might proceed with such transactions but few had acted on 
the suggestion The open-market provision therefore (except 
as it related to municipal warrants, acceptances and bonds) 
remained largely inoperative It was undoubtedly one of the 
most important provisions in the act and forms the means 
whereby the benefits of the federal reserve system might, if 
desired and permitted, be earned immediately beyond the 
limited circle of banking customers without waiting for the 
slow effect of indirect competition 

One aspect of the question as to how far the so-called 
“small man” had obtained benefits from the reserve system, 
might be better understood from an analysis of the paper dis- 
counted by federal reserve banks, according to the size of the 
note Such an analysis is presented in the table on page 1040, 
and from this it is clear that loans of the smaller class had 
greatly predominated A reason why this had been the case 
was that theretofore the business of federal reserve banks had 
been almost wholly with the smaller institutions among their 
members In those districts where the rank and file of the 
members were banks of small or moderate capitalization, the 
bnsiness of -the reserve banks had been much more active tlian 
irethose where the bulk of the capital was m the hands of a few 
very large banks As is suggested by the table, the large banks 
had, to a considerable extait, stood aloot, partly, no doubt, 
because their reserves were high and they did not need to seek 
accommodation outside of their own vaults 

Attitude of Members * 

It was, however, both an interesting and a regrettable factor 
m the present situation, that a certain number of the city 
banks had been inclined to regard the federal reserve banks 
as competitors of their own, likely to draw the country banking 
trade away from them, and consequently to be more or less 
quietly opposed in their operations Coupled with this had 
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been the fact that few well-managed city banks had been in 
position to require any assistance themselves The consequence 
had been that the business of several of the reserve banks 
during the first year of their existence had been, to an extent 
that would probably never again be duplicated, confined to deal- 
ings with country banks in more or less difficult circumstances 
There were exceptions to this statement Some prosperous 
and able bankers, including a few who did not need any accom- 
modation, had deemed it wise to become customers of federal 
reserve banks for the purpose of keeping the machinery m 
working order, or of showing good-will, or of, incidentally, 
clearing a neat profit for themselves, as in the case of one 
large bank which retired its interest-bearing clearing-house 
certificates by discounting at a lower rate with a federal reserve 
bank These cases, although more or less numerous, were, 
however, as already stated, the exception The efforts of the 
federal reserve system in the aggregate had therefore been 
devoted largely to the relief of the small country institutions. 

This had been in many ways a service of exceptional merit 
During the year after the opemng of the new system, there 
had been remarkably few bank failures, as against the heavy 
crop of failures which had usually succeeded past periods of 
stringency and difficulty Undoubtedly the federal reserve 
system had done well in preventing bank failures — ^how well 
would be only a matter of opinion even on the part of those 
intimately conversant with the situation in each district While 
recognizing this situation, the student of banking would, how- 
ever, naturally inquire whether in fact the federal reserve 
system m its future operations was likely to confine itself 
largely to dealing with hard-pressed members In answering 
this question a great deal had to depend upon the extent to 
which the banks entered the open-market field, and the extent 
to which individual business men consented to sell their paper 
in the form of bills of exchange available for purchase by 
reserve banks under the open-market section of the law. It 
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would probably be some time before large city banks, hereto- 
fore in the habit of doing a substantial part of their business 
with country bank customers, would consent to abandon this 
trade, even in part, and a still longer time before they would 
habitually resort to the federal reserve banks themselves It 
must be a matter of education and also of development to 
induce them to do so Meanwhile the federal reserve banks 
could look to open-market operations as a means of enlarging 
their business beyond the confines of mere assistance to mem- 
bers who found themselves obliged to seek aid 

However, the tendency of the reserve banks, under the 
existing conditions, to deal largely in paper of small face value, 
was illustrated by the comparison already furnished which 
shows that nearly one-third of all paper discounted was m 
notes varying from $2,500 to $5,000, and nearly one-fourth 
was in notes between $1,000 and $2,500, less than 9 per cent 
of the notes (taking August as a representative month) were 
over $10,000 each, while a substantial percentage of all was 
under $500 The comparison, moreover, undoubtedly afforded 
a conclusive reply to those who had alleged that the resources 
of federal reserve banks were being used simply for the promo- 
tion of the interests of city banks 

Massing the Reserves^ 

The first and foremost function of the federal reserve 
system was, in fact, that of massing the reserves of the country 
in a small number of places This is a process which had not 
been fully accoipplished, but which was approaching comple- 
tion The federal reserve banks were, by June 30, 1916, the 
holders of $404,206,000 in money, while the reserve and 
central reserve cities of the country were the holders of 
$524,147,000 Prior to the organization of the federal reserve 

«The {oUowing pages o£ this chapter are m large part taken from a survey made 
by the author in 1916 for the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
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system there were $633,861,000 in the banks of the reserve 
and central reserve cities No reasonable comparison between 
the figures existing before the organization of the reserve banks 
and those that were applicable two years later was possible, for 
the reason that industrial and financial changes had been so 
great during the period in question, while bank deposits had 
been so long subjected to the influence of external changes of 
various kinds, that to attempt to isolate the effect of the reserve 
system upon these holdings of cash would have been out of the 
question What we can say with certainty is that m 1916 
there was a centralized and efficient system of reserves avail- 
able for the purpose of meeting the necessities of member 
banks in case of need 

In the beginning there was great fear on the part of many 
bankers that the transfer of reserves would be accompanied 
with serious suffering and loss to them The figures already 
given (page 1040) show that no such suffering or sacrifice 
had occurred, but that on the contrary the prospeiity of the 
member banks had advanced step by step with the progress 
and development of the federal reserve system Provision 
for a great system of reserves, amounting to $404,206,000, 
and of whose efficacy there could be no doubt in any mind, 
had taken place without involving any loss whatever to the 
member banks, by the use of whose resources this reserve had 
been built up The provision of this reserve, with all that 
It meant in the way of safety and in the elimination of un- 
necessary and expensive methods of doing business, was the 
first and fundamental achievement of the new system. It was 
the point at which the new system touched the experience of 
other countries by attaining the object which had universally 
been found necessary by advanced modern nations — ^the estab- 
lishment of an effective central system of credit accommodation 
available for the conversion of bank assets into immediate 
means of pa3aiient 
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Elastic Note Issue 

Closely m conjunction with the foregoing advance is to be 
reckoned the provision of an elastic note currency The fed- 
eral reserve system had beyond any question provided an ade- 
quate method for supplying a circulating medium of exchange 
based upon business and depending for its volume, in theoiy, on 
the quantity of business transactions undertaken in the country 
at a given time By the middle of 1916, there was outstanding 
in circulation about $220,490,000 of federal reserve notes, and 
behind them there were held by federal reserve agents 
$204,476,000 in gold coin, and $16,220,000 m commercial 
paper The federal reserve banks themselves had, however, 
the sum of $101,094,000 in commercial paper, while their 
resources were such as to enable them to discount for member 
banks an almost unlimited quantity of commercial paper held 
by these banks in their vaults The notes that had been issued, 
therefore, merely indicated the method by which currency 
might be obtained from federal reserve banks when desired, 
and furnished no indication whatever of the relief that might 
be expected through this means when the machinery of the 
system was fully called into play Limited as it had been, 
the experience so far had shown that the machinery for the 
issue of notes furnished by the Federal Reserve Act was, so 
far as rules allowed, adequate, and that there could be no 
reasonable doubt that at any time of stress or difficulty when 
the system might be called upon to render such service, it would 
be able almost instantaneously to meet the requirements of 
those who might call upon it for assistance through the medium 
of note issue 

Effect on Commercial Paper 

In spite of the errors already sketched in former chapters, 
the federal reserve system had done much to standardize the 
commercial paper of the country The circulars and regula- 
tions of the Board, whatever criticisms might be passed upon 
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them, 'supplied the onl\ riulhoiitatne and gencidl definition of 
commercial paper ol the ^arlOLls kinds that had been available 
m this cc)nnti\ theietotoie while the effoits of the federal 
rc‘'er\c banks to seuiic the ro-oj)ei ation of menibci banks and 
their boriowers in putting then papei into a form Iikclj to coi- 
respond with the i tiles ot the Bo^iid, had been the first orj^anizcd 
atteni])t lo bnnp about unifoimit} ol piacLice and uiianiinit\ 
ot action in the direction desiied I hat the action thus taken 
was already liaMiig an iinpoitant influence in bunging abotii 
the standaidization oL accounting and uuifoiinitv in the defini- 
tion of \ariotis commercial teiiiis, could not be cinestioned 
The system, theiefoie, inu^t be ct edited with haMng taken 
the first really practical step in a diicction long denned by 
theoretical icformers and practical bilfeiness men — that of 
unihing the busine-^s piatticc5> and coiiimeicial iiajier of the 
country, and of pio\iding a basis foi the extension of credit 
on a recognized and established foundation 

The Discount Market 

Likev\ise growing out of the ccntialization ol lesencs and 
the standardi/atioii of commeicial papci, was the work done 
by the rescue system in bringing about what is called a “dis- 
count maiket ** This discount maiket wa^ the pioduct i)artly 
of the standardization ot papei and parth of the cieatioii ot 
new forms of paper, such as the bankeis’ acceptance, available 
for the financing of international transactions It was partly 
also the outcome of the actual operations of the leserve banks 
themselves with their established and publicly posted discount 
rates 

The federal reserve s>stem had also operated veiy strong!} 
to the reduction of the rates of interest upon commercial 
Iiaper of known value It was estimated by some that this 
reduction amounted to perhaps i per cent, but whether more 
or less than this, it was undoubtedl> true that such a tendency 
to reduction had cxc lined and that it would continue to 
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operate as time went on and as circumstances warranted its 
further evolution This did not mean a loss of profit to any 
member of the community As is well known, the rate of 
interest is made up of three distinct elements — the one provid- 
ing a return for the labor and investigation required for the 
analyzing and carrying through of any particular operation, 
the second providing the remuneration necessary to induce 
owners of capital to part w'lth it, while the third provides a 
fund to be used as an insurance against risk The reduction 
of the rate of interest by federal reserve banks was m part a 
reduction in the latter element of cost, that is to say, a lowering 
of the risk element in it merely meant that the federal reserve 
system had provided a method for recognizing and guarantee- 
ing unquestionably good paper, and for adjusting the rate of 
interest on such paper so that it more nearly corresponded with 
the actual sacrifice involved in advancing money on it It 
formed, in other words, a method whereby the legitimate and 
conservative borrower could obtain accommodation at a rate 
corresponding to what he had to offer, and was relieved of 
the necessity of paying more, as shown, in view of his own 
responsibility and solvency The advantage of this reduc- 
tion had been distinctly recognized by those small business 
men who, in the past, had been unable to obtain the low rate 
of interest to which their business uprightness and efficiency 
entitled them, notwithstanding that they were conducting their 
operations upon such a basis as to warrant the extension to 
them of the best and cheapest credit the community could 
afford 

Growth of Business 

While thus meeting the needs of the general public and of 
the financial community at large in many and important ways, 
the federal reserve system had also rendered a direct and 
important service to the banks themselves in enlarging their 
opportumties for profit In this connection the system had 
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Opened to the national banks three distinct avenues of business 
previously closed It provided for the making of acceptances 
by bankers, and had thereby enabled them to profit greatly 
through the use of their credit, particularly in transactions 
involving international operations Second, it had, through 
its proMsions for the extension of fiduciary powers, enabled 
many banks, particularly those of the smaller capitalization, 
to undertake functions previously forbidden to them, but which 
in many communities they could conduct to the gieat advantage 
of their customers as well as of themselves Finally the act 
had enabled a large proportion of the member banks to make 
direct loans under safe and conseivative conditions based upon 
real estate, thereby permitting the extension of accommodation 
to farmers m a degree and under conditions that were pre- 
viously not available This had undoubtedly been to the bene- 
fit of the agriculture of the countiy, but it w^as also greatly 
beneficial to the bankers themselves from the mere standpoint 
of profit and of security 

Special Services 

In a variety of special ways the reserve system had been 
of very large and immediate service The assistance rendered 
by it 111 connection with the distressing conditions surrounding 
the cotton-growers of the South shortly after the opening of 
the European war, has been earlier reviewed By the applica- 
tion of various appropriate methods, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the banks located m the. southein states had succeeded in 
allaying the alarm felt m those states, and in materially im- 
proving the general business conditions there, ultimately there- 
by aiding in the restoration of normal prices for cotton Like 
service had been rendered in connection with other businesses 
and m other portions of the country, for the work of the Board 
had at no time been sectional, private, or exclusive It had 
stood ready to relieve to the utmost of its ability difficult con- 
ditions wherever they might be developed, and m this duly 
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it had succeeded in a very marked degree, not merely in the 
cotton states, but at a number of other points It had never 
been necessary for one federal reserve bank to call upon another 
for assistance through the placing of rediscounted paper with 
that other, but the Board had always been ready to facilitate 
such transactions and to thiow the strength of the entire system 
forward to the support of any particular section of the com- 
munity that might find itself attacked Ihe fact that no such 
action had been needful was a strong testimony to the sound 
working and beneficial influences of the system itself, but it 
IS worth while to note that the machinery for this kind of 
relief had always been available and in woiking order 

Support of Foreign Trade 

The federal reserve system had also played a limited part 
in connection with the new development of foieign trade In 
all, 44 banks had been authorized to accept up to 100 per cent 
of their capital and surplus, and it was estimated that the 
volume of drafts in the foreign trade accepted by American 
banks and bankers was about 175 millions This, however, 
was but one element in the business As is well known, many 
state institutions hastened to follow the example of the federal 
government by according their own institutions authority to 
undertake the business In consequence an acceptance market 
of some scope had been developed outside, as well as inside the 
reserve system 

The service rendered to foreign trade, moreover, had been 
larger through indirect than through direct channels, although 
both were equally the outcome of the new system Shippers 
in foreign countries, desirous of continuing or expanding their 
business with the United States, had secured the aid of Amer- 
ican banks, and had opened accounts with the latter In some 
cases, American banks had agreed to meet drafts drawn upon 
them, such drafts being protected in case of necessity by 
American securities held in trust, and simply hypothecated 
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whenever conditions required it, in order to restore the balance 
of the foreign drawers In other cases, a credit had been 
established and maintained against warehouse receipts rep- 
resenting commodities stored in foreign countries, and ready 
for, or m process of, shipment to the United States, as circum- 
stances demanded Still other classes of accommodation had 
been arranged according to the convenience of foreign dealers 
and the facilities of American banking houses The outcome 
had been that of transferring to the United States a consider- 
able part of the actual work of “carrying’' commodities in 
transit to and fiom this couiiti} — a burden formerly borne 
b\ hank-, in I-ondon and othei Einopean markets A circum- 
staiKt which had greatlj aided in this process had been the 
increa->iiij:> iiiahiliL} of foieigii banks to continue to furnish 
the accomniodaiioii which exportets had been in the habit 
of recening nom them 

Work Still Remaining 

Sc\eral ot the proMsions of the Fedeial Reserve Act were 
still incomiiletel} applied, 01 had not yet been called into play 
at all The federal icser\e s\stem was onlv a beginning of 
something which, if properly earned out, would transform the 
banking s}stem of the L-nited States Futuie lines of develop- 
ment of the s}stem were e\idcntlv three in number 

X '1 he completion and strengthening of the activities already 
iindci taken 

2 I he full and detailed application of all the essential pro- 

Msions of the Federal Rcseive Act 

3 The creation and development of an influential part in the 

banking life of the country 

The original and basic idea of the act was that of the 
transfer of reserves from the reser\ e-holding banks of the 
cities to the fedeial reserve banks This process had not been 
completed, and could not be for a jear to come Congress 
had, by amendment to the Federal Jieserve Act, rendered the 
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process of transferring the reserves from the member banks 
to the reserve banks a very much easier and more natural 
process than it would otherwise have been, but there still 
remained the work of breaking off the older relations with 
the city reserve correspondents, and of definitely transferring 
the reserve holdings to the reserve institutions The impor- 
tance, not to say the necessity, of doing this promptly in order 
that the reserve banks might be strong and able to exert their 
full functions when the return movement of gold from the 
United States to Europe set in, had been amply recognized 
Even when the complete legal transfer of reserves had been 
made m the way provided by law, the question still remained 
how far the member banks of the country would go in strength- 
ening and building up the gold holdings of the reserve banks 
by voluntarily transferring to them the excess reserves 

Membership 

The history of the membership of the reserve system had 
passed through several periods At first there was an appar- 
ently general disposition on the part of state banks and trust 
companies to accept membership This was followed by a 
period of indifference Later a new attitude seemingly set in, 
some strong state institutions having become members of the 
system, while others were carefully considering the steps to 
be taken with a view to membership There had been no such 
general application for admission to the system as was neces- 
sary in order properly to round it out, and to make it an in- 
clusive organization comprising practically the bulk of the 
strong commercial banks of the country 

Qosely allied to this matter was the question of the clear- 
ing and collection of checks The federal reserve banks had 
made a beginning in the installation of a complete clearing 
and collection system, and were doing good work along lines 
which were certainly conservative and legal As yet thQr were, 
of course, collecting only a small fraction of the exchanges 
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of the cotuitiy Their service in this legaid would have to 
be greatly enlarged if they were to perform then whole duty 
and render their best service to the business public The fur- 
ther expansion and application of the clearing and collection 
system was, therefore, one of piimary lines along which future 
development had to proceed This development would inevi- 
tably result in enlarging the profit and improving the condition 
of all of the banks which became paities to it It was not 
a plan for unfair reduction of earnings or for the crippling 
and curtailment of their various activities It was designed 
to help and not to hurt them But m this new and undeveloped 
field much remained to be done, and much experimentation was 
necessary before the best way of applying the new methods to 
the advantage of all and without injury to any could be found 

Activity of Reserve Banks 

The question also remained whether the reserve banks 
would be able to naturalize themselves, so to speak, as piactical, 
Ii\ing members of the banking community, doing a regular 
banking business, day in and day out, of meeting a regular and 
sustained demand, and making a steady profit as a result of 
their work Their earnings were not being made in the main 
through rediscounts or the purchase of commercial paper, and 
the question was one to be settled how soon the reserve banks 
would be able to derive their pnnapal income from regular 
operations m business paper growing out of practical trade 
operations They might have been greatly assisted in the 
attainment of this object had they entered the field of foreign 
exchange from which they had been debarred largely as the 
result of unsettled condition of exchange in Europe But in 
the meantime there was a large domestic field to be covered 
by the banks in establishing their true place in the commercial 
paper market The task of occupying this place was urgent, 
not merely because of the question of earnings and expenses 
of the banks, but because the true function of a reserve bank 
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to the rate of interest and the general discount market of the 
country could not be performed unless the bank was a live 
factor in the market of the country How far the actual 
practice of rediscounting would be developed at an early date 
by the member banks was still to be seen 

But while awaiting this development, and particularly in 
case it should be unexpectedly slow m arriving, the banks 
might still become factois of importance m the general open 
market for commercial papei To take up this branch of 
business permitted by the regulations of the Board, but only 
engaged m to a limited extent, implied the working out of 
a comprehensive system of credit information, and the estab- 
lishment of relations with various agencies through which in- 
formation of the desired kind could be secured This process 
would take time and involve a considerable amount of execu- 
tive and business skill It was, however, a matter that could 
safely be entrusted to the individual leserve banks This 
branch of the system’s development opened a large field of acti- 
vities 

Exchange Operations 

In important particulars the Federal Reserve Act had not 
been applied at all Of these, perhaps none was so important 
as the section which had to do with foreign exchange and 
foreign business m general The Federal Reserve Act made 
full provision for the creation of branches of member banks 
abroad, and also for the establishment of agencies of federal 
reserve banks Precisely what the functions of these agencies 
were to be, and the nature of their relationship with the 
branches of member banks as well as with other banks and 
banking institutions, had not been determined inasmuch as 
no branches of federal reserve banks had been undertaken 
There was a large field of important work stilLto be covered 
by the federal reserve system in this connection before the 
federal reserve banks could be said to have even approximately 
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discharged the duties and responsibilities imposed upon them 
by the act How great the importance of this phase of their 
activities might be, could be judged only by those who had 
formed an adequate conception of the probable part to be 
played by the United States in international trade after the 
war was over 

Fiscal Business 

The development of the fiscal side of the business of the 
banks was likewise still in its infancy Under the terms of 
the law the reserve banks were the fiscal agents of the United 
States government, a duty which thus far they had discharged 
only upon a limited basis It was to be expected that in the 
future financing of the United States the system would gradu- 
ally assume the duties of providing for such issues of bonds, 
retirement and refunding of existing indebtedness, and such 
other financial operations as might be necessary from time to 
time It would extend its scope in the handling of the daily 
business of the Treasury and sub-treasuries as the banks be- 
came better and better able to render this service and as the 
other functions exercised by fiscal branches of the Treasury 
were gradually transferred to them In other ways there still 
remained important fields to be covered before it could be 
asserted with any reasonable assurance that the Federal Reserve 
Act was completely and fully m operation 



CHAPTER XLVI 

CLEARANCES AND TRANSFERS 

Origin of Problem 

One of the most difficult problems, of the federal reseive 
mechanism that had been offered to the Board for treatment, 
was found in the provisions relating to clearances and transfers 
At another point attention has been given to the general ques- 
tion of an interdistrict clearing system as embodied in what 
came to be called the “Gold Settlement Fund," but nothing has 
been said of the local or district transfer question In Book 
I, when tracing the evolution of the Federal Reserve Act, it 
was shown why the par collection and clearing house provisions 
were introduced into the measure at a comparatively advanced 
stage of its history As was seen at that time, the reason for 
calling for par collection and for requiring each reserve bank 
to act as a clearing house for its members, was found in the 
fact that only in this way did it seem likely that the federal 
reserve system would ever attain its full stature or would suc- 
ceed in getting a regular flow of business to and from its 
member banks 

History of Section of Law 

The provisions had not been incorporated into the first draft 
of the Federal Reserve Act, partly because at that time it was 
believed that extensive open market provisions could be 
embodied in the measure As the struggle over the passage of 
the act proceeded the difficulty of keeping such provisions in 
the law made itself apparent and accordingly the elimination 
of any except a comparatively limited open-market section was 
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regarded as probable With this in view, it was believed that 
success was not likely to come to the measure in ordinary opera- 
tion unless some means should be provided for keeping the 
reserve banks legularly and steadily engaged, even in time of 
slack discounting, and for insuring a legular flow of items into 
and out of their vaults, thereby making the reserve balances 
with them a tool of trade and not merely a dead or idle fund 
held in banks for possible emergencies 

Nevertheless, it had not been supposed that the introduc- 
tion of the system m actual practice would prove easy Even 
while the measure was on its way through Congress, it had 
leceived the general and severe opposition of country banks 
who had specified the par collection provision as particularly 
distasteful to them They had demanded that this provision 
be eliminated, and they had so far succeeded that in the Senate 
they were able to secure a modification of the provision Never- 
theless, in confeience committee the par collection clause had 
been restored m approximately its original form, so that when 
the Federal Reserve Board took office it found itself subject 
to the necessity of putting into effect at some comparatively 
early date a system whereby actual clearing house work would 
be done by reserve banks, and whereby members wquld be 
encouraged to deposit with them regularly the checks and 
drafts drawn on other members which they received 

Opposition to Provision 

The Board, however, had hardly.organized when the oppo- 
sition to this provision, both within and without its member- 
ship, became very pronounced Country bankers were against 
It because they saw that, notwithstanding there was nothing in 
the Federal Reserve Act to compel a bank to furnish exchange 
free of charge to its customers, the tendency of a par collection 
system which operated as between banks would eventually be 
to transfer the benefit of the service to the customer Recog- 
nizing this fact and realizing that a large proportion of their 
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own earnings were derived from exchange, the country banks 
were, as a mere matter of self-interest, opposed Ito par collec- 
tion On the other hand, the par collection idea was obnoxious 
to city banks, many of them believing that without this they 
would be able to offer a competing service to the country banks 
which would enable them to hold deposits from country cor- 
respondents, while they thought that if the reserve banks took 
over the par collection services as proposed, it would be almost 
out of the question for them to retain their own deposits 
untouched even during the three-year period which had been 
allowed for a complete transfer of reserves They accordingly 
undertook to oppose the idea in toto and there was evident 
from the beginning a very strenuous disposition to discredit 
the whole notion and to contend that it was unsound or unwork- 
able These ideas were strongly impressed upon the governors 
of reserve banks and took root in their minds to such an extent 
that m early conference with the Federal Reserve Board, dur- 
ing the autumn of 1914, some of them assumed a position 
which appeared to be almost equivalent to a refusal to introduce 
par collection^ This conference, however, proved only an 
introductory step in the discussion It was followed by many 
other conferences during the winter of 1914-1915, at which 
the difficulties of the case were urged, and at one time it was 
proposed that the whole subject be laid on the shelf or referred 
to Congress for clarifying legislation Nevertheless the views 
expressed at the first session furnished the keynote of the 
entire debate 

Nature of Objections to Par Collection 

The nature of the objections to par collection should be 
carefully noted, not only for their own interest but because the 
subject IS still one which is before Congress for the purpose of 
readjustment Perhaps the first and basic objection that was 

Attached as Appendix A to this chapter is a statement of the views expressed at 
the conference in question These are ^ven at some length because of the light they 
throw on the history of the collection system 
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oflfered came from within the Board and was presented by way 
of an opinion of the Board’s counsel, who held that it was not 
possible for reserve banks to receive from their members checks 
and drafts drawn on other members, and to charge them off 
against the accounts of the latter until the latter had first seen 
and acbiowledged such claims, at the same time authorizing 
them to pay As to this question opinion differed widely not 
only among the practical bankers of the system but also among 
legal authorities The opinion of the Board’s counsel has 
always been the subject of more or less controversy but was 
hesitatingly accepted as valid, the Board thereupon reconciling 
Itself to the necessity of coping with the plan even under the 
handicap that had thus been imposed upon it from the legal 
standpoint ® It is interesting to note at this point that in some 
way this opinion of counsel almost immediately became serai- 
public, being distributed among the reserve banks and among 
others who were interested in the situation notwithstanding 
that the counsel himself had never issued it 

A second objection to the plan was found not m any legal 
phase of it, but in the assertion that the collection system sought 
to be established by the Federal Reserve Act was uneconomic 
inasmuch as that system apparently called for immediate debit 
and credit — ^the check being credited to the depositmg bank as 
soon as received and charged off against the reserve account 
of the member on which drawn at the same time This uneco- 
nomic character was said to be found in the fact that such 
immediate debiting and crediting necessarily resulted in the 
creation of demand obligations payable prior to the time that 
the funds had become “available ’’ Or, to put the case in 
another way, if Bank A deposited with Federal Reserve Bank 
No I a check for $ioo drawn on B, which was at once credited 
to A and debited to B, some time must elapse before the infor- 
mation of this debit entry could be conveyed to B During that 


, , "ooaWy the first expression on this subject was e 

of Jan 4, 1915. leproduced m Appendix B to this cha 5 


by the counsel m a letter 
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lapse of time B would suppose itself to be fully in possession 
of Its unimpaired reserve balance and would continue making 
loans or drawing on account just as if the check had not been 
debited to it Of course, this view entirely ignored the fact 
that practically as many checks would be drawn in favor of B 
as against B, and so on throughout the entire aggregate of 
banks, so that the eifect of the immediate debit and credit 
would simply be to cause the transfer of ownership without 
creating any additional “float ’’ The argument, however, of 
the uneconomic character of the pioposal attained a wide 
acceptance and was nowhere stronger than within the Board 
Itself , 

In addition to these arguments was the furtlier, although 
less popular, contention that the effect of having reserve banks 
act as clearing houses through the par collection system would 
practically amount to a destruction of the older clearing houses, 
which would wane in importance and eventually would be 
forced out of business by reason of the fact tliat there would 
be nothing for them to do As is well known, the clearing 
house influence in many of the larger cities had always been 
very powerful and the local clearing house has frequently 
exerted an influence which had little or nothing to do with its 
actual professional operations, being primarily directed to the 
general oversight of the banking community, the establishment 
of standards of conduct among the banks, and the repression 
of methods or practices that were deemed undesirable 

First Result of Controversy 

Although the Board never inclined in any open way to give 
much weight to the clearing house argument, so that it would 
be difficult to judge exactly what force was really acquired by 
that hne of thought, it is unquestionably true that the other 
two phases of the argument strongly appealed to members, 
so much so that there was great hesitation about proceeding 
A sharp nft developed among the members, one group taking 
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the position that the clearing house and par collection section 
was desirable, not to say necessary, and that the reserve banks 
should be encouraged to put it into effect fully , the other group 
taking the view that the provision was one of the dangerous 
and radical notions which had found their way into the Reserve 
Act, and that it should so far as piacticable be linuted in opera- 
tion, all of the reserve banks being subjected to uniform rules 
and regulations to be laid down by the Board This latter 
group undoubtedly overreached itself by putting its case too 
strongly 

Very soon after the organization of the system had been 
tentativefy completed, the reserve banks qf St Louis and 
Kansas City had expressed a wish to adopt a complete system 
of par collection, and were eventually permitted to do so by 
the Board They had installed such a system m those two dis- 
tricts and considerable progress was being made in the applica- 
tion of the method,- at the same time that report was being 
sent to the Board from the eastern districts that the notion was 
wholly impracticable and out of the question Not only was 
this true but there were apparently members of the Board who 
would have preferred to see the St Louis and Kansas City 
experiment unsuccessful and who from time to time reported 
unfavorably with regard to its progress or what they had 
heard with reference thereto 

History of System in the Southwest 

The St Louis and Kansas City clearing systems continued 
in an isolated way but never attained full success, largely 
because of the fact that they never succeeded in becoming a 
part of any general whole It was out of die question to expect 
the two banks at St Louis and Kansas City to compete suc- 
cessfully with the collection system that could be offered by the 
larger banks of those places, coupled as it was with the services 
furnished by correspondents in the eastern sections and with 
a general network of correspondent relationships throughout 
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the two districts in question Without going in detail into the 
history of this southwestern experiment, it may be noted, how- 
ever, that the work done by the two banks was well worth 
while, since it demonstrated the entire feasibility of par col- 
lection as well as of prompt debit and credit, and thus put to 
flight a good many of the arguments that were being urged by 
other reserve banks On the whole great credit should be 
assigned, therefore, to the banks at Kansas City and St Louis 
for their courage in first installing this portion of the reserve 
banking mechanism, and they should be recognized as having 
materially contributed to the full development of the system at 
an early date Without this contnbution the full development 
of the plan might have been deferred for a good while 

Tentative Plan Established by Governors 

By the early spring of 1915 the issue regarding par col- 
lections had been so sharply drawn and the fact that it existed 
was giving rise to so much criticism — ^not only on the part of 
those within the system but also of member bankers and others 
who desired to see the experiment tried — ^that a committee rep- 
resenting the governors of reserve banks eventually evolved a 
plan which was tentatively put into operation The Board 
determined to keep out of the controversy for a time, and to see 
what would happen This plan was announced in the Federal 
‘Reserve Bulletin and took effect on May i, 1915 ’ Its general 
purport was to establish at federal reserve banks lists of mem- 
ber and other banks who were voluntarily willing to assent to 
a plan of immediate debit and credit Thus, if, say, 150 banks 
out of a total of 750 signified their willingness to join the 
voluntary system of collection, all checks and drafts and cash 
items that were received on any business mormng would im- 
mediately be charged off and credited, as the case might be, 
among tl^is total of member banks On the other hand, items 


** '*Sc« Bulletin, May, 1915, pp 6-8, reprinted as Appendix C to this chapter 
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received from members, whether included in the 150 or not, 
and drawn upon other members who were not included m the 
voluntary list, would be put through the process of collection 
The effect of the system, had it worked well, would have been 
that of establishing a par collection system for a limited element 
in the community, while leaving in another group all of those 
who preferred to postpone or defer the collection of checks 
On the face of the thing, however, the system could not work 
well and it required only about a year of experience to demon- 
strate this fact to the satisfaction of all By the spring of 1916 
the Board was already working upon a substitute proposal for 
the unsuccessful scheme introduced by the governors 

Board’s Pinal Proposal 

There had been no lessening of the controversy and friction 
centering around the par collection question, but on the con- 
trary the irritation produced by the new plan had become more 
intense The Board therefore did not think it well to install 
the system in its original form as contemplated by the act, 
but determined upon a so-called involuntary collection system 
in which debit and credit would be deferred — ^that is to say, 
if Bank A deposited a check or draft drawn on Bank B, 
another member, such check would be forwarded to B, and 
after the lapse of a sufficient period of time during which 
nothing was heard from B, the check would be charged oi{ 
against the account of B The time was carefully calculated 
m each case on the basis of railroad train schedules, so as to 
allow in every case a sufficient period within which the 
could arrive at the counter of Bank B and be theoretically 
presented there for cash and a return of funds be made This 
meant in the eastern distncts a delay of only a day or two in 
nearly all cases, but it of course greatly impaired the general 
working of the plan With this tentative proposal there was 
coupled, however, a full acceptance of par collection Every 
check thus received and debited on the deferred plan was 
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handled without any charge appropriate to its amount At the 
outset, the system undertook to make a small per item charge 
because of the fact that at the time revenues were so scanty , 
but even this was later abolished 

The new system went into effect on July 15, 1916, and 
almost immediately showed its supenoi ity to the tentative plan 
which It had superseded It now applied to all member banks, 
and m order so far as possible to draw in outside banks, 
reserve banks were urged to say to such non-members that 
they would be welcome to join under proper conditions in 
the collection system Thus for the first time intradistnct 
collection on a national scale became an established fact, and, 
taken in conjunction with the gold settlement fund, furnished 
a means of collecting and paying items in and between all parts 
of the country — a situation which had never before existed 
under the older system, wherein individual transfers and indivi- 
dual collections had been the order of the day 

Small Banks Still Hostile 

The successful working of the collection system did not, 
however, appease the small banks They succeeded in effecting 
an organization whose purpose it was to bring about a recog- 
nition by Congress of the right on the part of every bank to 
charge an exchange rate of not more than 1/10 of i per cent 
Such a charge was, of course, very modest as compared with 
th^ rates which had been made by many of them in the past, 
but it was rightly felt that the adoption of any such proposal 
would constitute a very serious breach m principle and that it 
therefore could not be thought 'of for a moment Notwith- 
standing that the small bankers succeeded in enlisting the 
support of a good many of their reserve city correspondents, 
and notwithstanding that between them they were successful 
in developing a fairly powerful organization at Washington, 
Congress continued indisposed to yield to them, more especially 
in view of the fact that Mr Glass who was still at the head 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, as well as of 
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course the Treasury authorities, showed no favor to the pro- 
posal of the exchange charging bankers 

Effort at Legislation 

Eventually, however, the opposition element among the 
bankers gained ground sufficiently to secure the enactment by 
the Senate of a measure which, had it become operative, would 
have lesulted m the establishment of a charge of i/io of i per 
cent flat upon all domestic exchange True, it was not so 
phrased as to interfere with the existence of the so-called par 
points established by the clearing houses, and they would 
undoubtedly have continued to exist in the future just as m 
the past The effect of the bill, however, would undoubtedly 
have been to eliminate reserve-bank par clearance and to 
establish a recognized charge of i /lo of i per cent In some 
ways this would have been a great advance over the condition 
which had existed prior to the adoption of the Federal Reserve 
Act, inasmuch as it would have forbidden the exorbitant lates 
of exchange which had come to pievail in a great many parts 
of the country It would not, however, have been more than a 
partial relief from the exchange conditions which had pre- 
viously prevailed, and it would have tended largely to destroy 
the federal leserve clearing system itself 

As. has already been indicated, the leason for the existence 
of the federal reserve clearing system was far deeper and more 
important than any consideration of exchange charges Par 
clearance was necessary in order to direct the stream of checks 
and drafts to the reserve banks and thus to keep the reserve 
balances there constantly living and changing, thus preventing 
them from becoming mere dead sums of cash held simply 
because required by law It was the more important that this 
function should be maintained in view of the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Act contained so weak and ineffectual an 
open-market section So, although there was every reason to 
, favor par clearance from the standpoint of general utilization 
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of the check system, the leal reason for its employment was 
much deeper All this of course appealed strongly to Mr 
Glass and to his colleagues in the House of Representatives, 
yet they found it difficult to make headway against the influence 
of the smaller banks of the country which were strongly set 
upon the adoption of the proposed legislation The committee 
of bankers which was supporting this legislation had taken into 
its service a former officer of one of the reserve banks who had 
himself been active and influential in the establishment of par 
clearance, but who -had now turned against it The passage 
of tlie act in some foim was apparently unavoidable, so far had 
the measure been allowed to advance through various legisla- 
tive stages How to make it innocuous and to prevent it from 
throwing the entire clearance system into disorder was a 
serious question, eventually solved by Chairman Glass through 
the introduction of an amendment which provided that no 
federal reserve bank should charge or pay exchange This 
largely rendered the remainder of the measure useless, since 
■the purpose of it was originally to authorize member banks to 
charge exchange at i/io of l per cent, not merely to one 
another but also to reserve banks If the latter could not be 
called upon to pay exchange, the .provision of the act was not 
of much significance one way or the other 

Thus, once more, the effoit to destroy the clearance system, 
and with it a large part of the federal reserve system, by con- 
gressional action had come to nothing Disappointed m get- 
ting assistance in their aims from Congress, the bankers now 
turned to the courts (after an interim due to the pressure of 
war conditions), and determined to devote themselves to attack 
upon the alleged unconstitutionality of the statute With this, 
in some states, they combined a general propaganda intended to 
bring about state legislation which would render the working 
of the clearance system difficult or impossible within those 
jurisdictions Of all this more must be said at a later point, 
the present chapter being intended only to review the funda- 
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mental problems that had to be met and solved m connection 
with the establishment of the clearance system and with its 
application in practice Notwithstanding all attacks upon it, 
this plan has remained practically intact up to the present date 

(1923) 

Working of the Clearance System 

As distinguished from the unofficial voluntaiy system which 
had first been established under the diiection of the governors 
of reserve banks, the Board’s plan of compulsory clearance on 
the deferred debit and credit basis was immensely successful 
While the subject is one which involves a great amount of 
technicality, and if thoroughly considered would in itself call 
for detailed discussion, the mam facts in its growth may be 
briefly sketched The table opposite shows, in general, the 
statistical development of the system during its early years * 
It needs only a review of these figures to recognize how 
extensively the development of this method of clearing had 
proceeded Contrasted with the total clearances of the clearing, 
houses of the country, which in 1922 amounted to $375,684,- 
000,000, the operations of the system assume great impor- 
tance, being fully $130,000,000,000 But, as already stated, 
the clearing aspects of this clearance system must be regarded 
as of relatively secondary significance As a result of the 
operation of the clearance system, which fortunately came into 
effect a few months before our entry into the war, the success- 
ful working of the gold settlement fund plan was rendered 
possible. The gold settlement fund could never have func- 
tioned with great success had there not been underlying it a 
tolerably effective intradistrict clearing system, since without 
this much larger payments would have had to be effected in 
speae The larger die basis of items cleared through reserve 
banks, the more effective and perfect the clearance, and hence 
the more successful the gold settlement fund in settling bal- 


*Scc Report of Federal Reserve Board, 1917, p aa4 
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ances between different parts of the country and therefore m 
avoiding the shipment of specie As elsewhere seen, it was 
through the working of the gold settlement fund that enormous 
payments growing out of subscriptions to Liberty bonds during 
the war could be successfully transferred from one part of the 
country to another, without overthrowing the banking and 
monetary stability of either 

So, in the large sense of the term, the successful working 
of the clearance system must be regarded as the basis of the 
successful financing of our share in the war More important 
than this is the fact that the unification of exchange and the 
direction of a laige and steady flow of items thiough the 
reserve banks has formed the essential basis of success on 
the part of reserve banks m their othei operations As the 
federal reserve system has expanded and as its branches have 
become more numerous, the possibility of securing the aban- 
donment of clearing houses has become gi eater, and an increas- 
ing number of such clearing houses have either transferred 
their functions to leserte banka oi ha\c greallj limited them 
in favoi of the lattci Jl w ptobabh not too much to aay that 
without the clearing s\aiein in cffcclue opeiation, the federal 
lescite system would hate been great! j handicapped and could 
not have succeeded in the fullest sense of the term 

Banking and Business Interests 

And yet there has iicxer been a time dm mg the histoiy of 
the federal reserte sjstcni when the welfaic of the clearance 
system could be consideied suie The business interests which 
profited so greatly from iiar clearance hate only slow It come 
to appieciate the help they received from this souice, and 
while at the present time the majority of largei business estab- 
lishments are undoubtedly in favor of it there are many of 
tliem which hesitate to take any positite point of view, knowing 
as they do that their bankers are not fi lends of the system 
fii Congiess, notwithstanding the coii&tatii outcry against the 
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so-called money trust or banking interests, the small bankers 
have always been very powerful and may at any time secure 
affirmative action by Congress abolishing par clearance, should 
the vigilance of those who believe in it be at all relaxed Lack- 
ing branch banks, it is safe to say that our banking system 
cannot successfully function at all without the aid of methods 
which will supply the same means of unification and haimoni- 
zation in currency movements that are obtained under the 
branch banking program 

The fact that all this has not been clearly understood and 
accepted, and is today questioned by many, constitutes one of 
the most regrettable commentaries upon the banking situation 
in the United States How long the condition thus represented 
will continue is a question whose interest is, of course, very 
great from the standpoint of the future of the federal reserve 
system, but whidr of recent years has tended to be pushed into 
the background because of the emergence of othei and more 
pressing questions involving the veiy existence of the system 
Itself It was a remarkable tribute to the wisdom of that 
section of the Federal Reserve Act which provided for par 
clearance that it eventually succeeded in triumphing even over 
the doubts and fears expressed by the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board itself and of other officers of the system who 
in the beginning had been doubtful or hostile to its application 

This change of front, although creditable to those who 
have accepted it, is by many of them explained on the ground 
that the system of clearance originally proposed was based upon 
the idea of immediate debit and credit, whereas that which 
has been accepted is based upon deferred debit and credit As 
to this it should be noted that the provision of the original act 
said nothing as to the time at which debit and credit should 
take place, although by using the terms “clearance” and “clear- 
ing house” it had evidently contemplated immediate charge-offs 
The truth is that the failure to make the debit and credit imme- 
diate has been a considerable barrier to success There is the 
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same reason for making an immediate credit in favor of a 
check drawn upon a bank, say, m Cincinnati or Chicago, as 
there is in giving to a depositor immediate credit foi the notes 
of the same bank The philosophy of the matter is apparently 
simple, although it has gradually become oveilaid and obscured 
with technical discussion Eventually it will vindicate itself 
as completely as the system oi clearance itself has been vindi- 
cated, and the conclusion will be reached that it is a part of 
the public service of the banks to make their funds immediately 
available in all paits of the country through a satisfactory 
system of clearance which wnll permit conversion to cash 
without dela> or cost 

APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER XLVI 

Following are notes on the discussion which took place at the 
conference of reser\ e bank governors with the Federal Reserve Board, 
held in Novembei, 1914, on the subject of putting into effect the pio- 
visions of the Reserve Act relative to collections The vaiious gov- 
ernois are designated by letters of the alphabet 

Conference on Check Collections in November, 1914 

Governor A Governoi Hamlin, w^e have felt that the fundamental 
thing to be decided before we could arrive at a satisfactory basis of 
settlement, was, as Mr suggests, the matter of what was 

meant by the word "par,^' — whether 01 not par means without an 
exchange charge and for immediate credit on receipt I am one of the 
conservatives of this body It seems to me that the element of time is 
one that can't be overlooked We can't devise any scheme that will 
eliminate it, which is one of the fundamental factors The accep- 
tance of a check on the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco by the 
FederaJ Reserve Bank of Boston involves a transit term for which the 
depositing bank, in my judgment, should not be given allowance m 
crediting a balance against which he can draw, because the minute you 
give him immediate credit at par, you allow him to draw against that 
when his check to m New York is m clearing house funds the 

next morning against an item which is five days in transit, for his real 
money This practice to my mind is a very dangerous one and 1 have 
felt pietty strongly that it would be a very hazardous thing for us to 
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permanently be sponsors for an opinion that asserted that time was not 
a factor, that a San Francisco check was as good as cash in New York 
or Boston While I do not think the great State Banks that are run on 
sound banking lines would avail themselves of it, it opens a field to 
some of the banks in the more remote districts to keep floating a large 
amount of checks against one another 

One of the very fundamentals that this Board has to deal with, is 
to settle on an economic basis The method of settlement is funda- 
mental in the matter of handling balances between the banks 
Governor Hamlin How would you define par^ 

Governor A That is what we came to find out * 

I should say that par was as cash, the equivalent of cash, but my 
idea IS that par in the Federal Reserve Act cannot mean that If a man 
said to me a check is good at par, I assume that he means to get 
through clearing house fund for next morning cash in settlement 

Governor C I believe that greater progress will be made in the 
solution of this problem by confining this discussion really to a defini- 
tion or better understanding of what should be the definition of the 
statute in stating that certain checks shall be received on deposit at 
par My understanding of par — ^not as a dictionary may define it, but 
as It is accepted in banking practice, means making a check available 
at once for a draft against its proceeds without a charge for collection, 
without any deferred time for its collection, or without a discount or 
premium on account of the discount or premium of exchange of the 
state on which it is drawn, 1 e , the check should be convertible into 
cash at once after it is placed m the account of the holder with the 
bank If that practice of making checks par in that sense is generally 
adopted, I fear that it will lead to unsound banking practice, and our 
problem is to find the means of handling these overchecks on Federal 
Reserve Banks which will restrain member banks from making use 
of funds which, in fact, do not exist when they deposit those checks 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of their own districts Personally, 
I believe with Governor , that the greatest precaution that can 

be afforded against the development of unsound banking practice, will 
be to introduce time and other incidents, 1 e , the holder of the check 
will not be able to get the proceeds of that check at command for a 
draft until the bank which handles the item has had at least sufficient 
time to get it to the place of payment, no matter how distant or how 
near that place may be In adopting that principle, if we decide to do 
so in handling checks drawn on Federal Reserve Banks, we establish 
a very important principle m extending the system of handling checks 
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to checks diaww by member banks on other member banks and to 
checks drawn by customeis of member banks on other banks This, 
possibly, IS the pioper time for me to make a little explanation in 
legard to the attitude taken by the Fedeial Reserve Bank of New 
Yoik on this matter We lead the statute, together with the recom- 
mendation of the meeting held on October 22nd in Washington 
together to mean that the Federal Reserve Banks were in fact expected 
to receive these checks drawn on other Federal Reserve Banks on 
deposit foi immediate ciedit at par That decision on our part was not 
armed at as the result simply of the reading of the statute or of the 
proceedings at this conference, but aftei submitting the question first 
to a committee of men who had had great experience in transit matters 
m New York, who reported that those checks should be handled in 
that w^ay We also submitted the question to a committee appointed by 
the New York Clearing House Association that has had the whole 
subiect of clearance undei consideration for ten or twelve years past, 
and they made some recommendation and following the recommenda- 
tion of those two committees and the conference at Washington, we 
undertook to receive the checks on deposit for immediate credit at par, 
and so notified oui member banks, and the result, I fear, has been to 
create a situation m the mind of some of the Governors of the other 
Federal Reserve Banks, that with the exchanges m the position they 
are now some will be entirely ‘^pumped’' out of their reserve by the 
remittance of checks diawn on other banks than New York, for the 
purpose of making New York exchange If that question has arisen. 
It IS a gieat misfortune, because that was never in the minds of anyone 
connected with the New York Bank, and, furthermore, we would be 
willing to meet the calls which might be made on us to ship currency 
to any extent that was necessary in order to test this plan, and to 
beai d considerable share of shipping it in ordei to test the plan if it 
v\eie feJt to lie the fair thing for us to bear that expense, and my 
position IS to uige that a sufficient period of time be allowed to question 
the experiment as to what is to result from the practice of an effort to 
make these checks par, and if it is found to be unsound so far as we 
are concerned m out district, we have so caiefully qualified our cir- 
cular and our application to the New York Clearing House Association 
that there will be no hesitancy on our part in changing that course at 
once if It is found to be unsound or burdensome on any bank 

Govfrnok Hamlin Is the word ^'par» in banking piactice incon- 
sistent with collection charge^ 

Governor C The answer to that question I think is that theie are 
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two possible constructions of the word par One has relation entirely 
to the question of a pi emmm or discount on exchange between any two 
sections of the countiy, the other, 01 more inclusive interpretation 
of the word, would cover both a possible premium or discount on the 
check and possible loss of interest by reason of deferred credit and 
possible charge of collection fee to cover the expense of collecting the 
check 

Governor E We may be making an economic mistake m attempt- 
ing to handle checks without recognizing the element of time and we 
might lose sight of the object of the Federal Reserve Act, which was to 
fuinish legal reserves, by locking up too much of our resources m the 
collection of checks 

Governor G Governor Hamlin, I think this matter of par is of 
very vital importance in establishing relations of the banks As 
Governor , has expressed it the term of par in banking prac- 

tices, IS a matter of crediting a check on leceipt If that practice were 
followed out here, it would seem to me that we would have created 
a fictitious element of leserves of the banks items in transit from San 
Francisco, five or six days away It seems to me that this matter of 
time must be taken into consideration m some way It is quite vital 
to know just how that is to be treated What the word par means too, 
we can work out, also a general system of settlement that will be 
satisfactory to all banks* 

Governor H We have considered today more particularly the 
relations between the Federal Reserve Banks, but we feel that the 
action taken by the banks between themselves will either lay down 
a principle or will be construed to lay down a principle which would 
be expected to govern the member banks in dealing with their ovn 
customers, etc I feel, Sir, that the only principle that can justify 
the receipt by one Federal Reserve Bank at par of a check on another 
distant Federal Reserve Bank, is possibly by regarding them all as 
branches of the same head I do particularly feel that if we take checks 
on one reserve bank at par, be it San Francisco, Chicago or Cleveland, 
that our member banks m all probability will expect us to take at par 
the checks which they put with us on different points I believe that 
we may estimate to be afloat m the mails somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred millions of dollars If we were to adopt that 
practice the entire present resources of the banks might be absorbed, 
in the mail 

We feel that the determination of the definition of the word ‘^par’* 
IS a very important matter now Whether or not theie is to be a 
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difference in the meaning of the word when Federal Reserve Bank', 
are dealing with each other and when they are dealing exclusively with 
their member banks, is an important question to be settled We might 
be ready to accept the definition of the word par to mean immediate 
credit without charge m all dealings between each other I feel that it 
would be adopting a dangerous principle in receiving from member 
banks promiscuous checks from different points they might deposit 
with us for immediate credit and subject to be drawn against at once 
Governor J Par is for an exchange purpose It would be unwise 
banking to admit checks to be received at par placed subject to im- 
mediate chedcing account As the gentlemen who have preceded me 
said, it would exhaust the reserves, throw them in the mail and would 
open a door to an inflation that I do not think was intended by the 
law The question of charges can be determined by your Board as 
to what IS reasonable for the collection of these items not as a matter 
of exchange but as a matter of expense 

Governor L In banking piactice, it has always been my under- 


standing that the term "par” when applied to a bank draft, meant that 
the bearei of that draft or the holder of it was entitled to pg«h on 
presentation I have hoped that the Federal Reserve Board might 
find some other definition m applying the term, in so far as the Act is 
concerned, for the reason that has been stated by several of the 
gentlemen that it seems hardly fair for the depositor to accept or to 
expect or take credit for a San Francisco or DaUas item m New 
York on the day it is presented, when that item will be out for from 
three to five or six or ten days before returns are available That is 
about all I have to say on the subject I hope that banks in doling - 
between Federal Reserve Banks will be permitted to make allowance 
for the tune consumed in collecting the items 

Governor P Every State Bank has what they caU a par list 
checks upon which they will accept a credit upon receipt No charge 
IS made against items appearing upon the par list There is a feeling 
prevalert in our part of the country that this exchange on Minneapolis 
ai^ on Dallas, Atlanta, Chicago and New York all have been put upon 
a level This is the impression which prevails— the impiession or feel- 

^ ^ ^ “e that the 

m^od wihi A has been started by the New York bank is a good one 
and we shall endeavor to give it a fair trial and see if t|ie pendulum 
will not swing as far in one direction as the other There might be 
times when it might prove burdensome to one bank, and if ft did 
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adjustment could be called for, but it does seem to me that, in view 
of the fact that the public have the opinion that par means that checks 
are going to be par, they ought to give it a fair trial 

Governor R Governor Hamlin, Governor has expressed 

the sentiment that exists among member banks generally They feel 
that these checks are going to be parred, 1 e , they are going to get 
credit for them upon receipt In our district om committee has con- 
cluded to put in a clearing system between member banks of our dis- 
trict I have a telegram today that they had sent out circulars advising 
banks that they had done this We propose to try to get the flood of 
Items to the bank m sufficient time to cover the charging of outgoing 
items to member banks’ account I do not know how this experiment 
will work out, but Governor received a telegram this after- 

noon from the Vice-Governor saying that it was working very nicely 
down there It is hard to tell what the result will be My own 
judgment is that we will have to put a time limit on those credits In 
our particulai district we probably have to have two or three days 
deferred credits 

Governor T Mr Governor, we are rather seeking to place a 
definition upon the teim par that will fit a practical operation of law on 
the definition at which we may arrive Even though we should deter- 
mine here tonight just what the term par contemplates under the Act, 
we would still be contending with the problem of putting in operation 
in the face of existing conditions and existing piactices I think we 
all agree that the Act in handling items or in providing for the handling 
of items for the Banks, intends to handle them m some such way as 
will give to trade and commerce a more efficient service than under 
the old way Therefore, we are confronted with the necessity of meet- 
ing upon some ground which will offer sufficient inducement to the 
member banks to employ the service upon which we may determine 
and not to create an imposition upon the banks in employing them 
That is necessary m order to reach the degree of efficiency defined by 
Mr under the term of service If we should adopt the inter- 

pretation of the law given by Mr Warburg it will be plausible and 
defensible We would then be confronted with the necessity of what 
is actual cost and the manner in which we can arrive at it, also the 
necessity of detei mining that actual cost upon some basis which will 
overcome too ‘great an investment on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of its own gold certificates and yet meet existing conditions by 
which the average member bank sends his items to his present cor- 
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respondent, counting them as reserve from the moment it is entered 
upon his books If can evolve some sort of a plan from the stand- 
point of the member bank that is workable, the system will not be 
employed and the purpose for which it was intended will be defeated 
If we weie able to eliminate the necessity of the transition period of 
three years of putting the transfers from the vaults of the banks into 
the Federal Reserve Bank, then we could look into the matter in a 
different manner But if we undertake to accept those items foi 
credit after sufficient time has elapsed to be conveited into something 
available, we are asking foi more time foi them than is now allotted 
After all, we are confronted with a practical pioblem should we 
arrive at the definition of pai The question of par in the Act is 
primarily concerned with the manner of handling items from member 
banks We bring it to you at this time under the head of the relation- 
ship that shall exist among the tw^elve banks, because we believe that 
it IS a vital matter to be settled that w^e may establish a precedent for 
the purpose of establishing the definition when we come to the question 
of the cleaiance on the part of the banks I am very frank to say 
that so far as my district is concerned, we are subject to foreign 
fluctuations in the matter of movement of cuirency in exchange We 
do not have that opportunity of “washing out” which is the term 


frequently used around the Boaid room It is either going one way 
or the other in vast sums relati\ely At this time of the year noiinal 
eastern exchange would be at a discount with us That season has 
been deferred fqr the lack of the movement of the commodity which 
we produce Foi the last several months the banks have been shipping 
whatever form of cunency they can get hold of to sustain balances 
against which they can draw in the settlement between each other out 
of the clearance of checks They have been reduced to the necessity 
of shipping gold and gold certificates m such sums as conditions 
wail ant then holding Under the practice which we seem to be under 
necessity of imposing there is no question but what we would be a 
shipping bank to the eastern banks If the movement of cotton should 
open up readily we can obtain sufficient New York exchange to carry 
on the liquidation at eastern points, but, unless it does open up, we 
will be under the necessity of shipping the currency which we have 
down there representing a reserve against deposits carried to eastern 
points to take care of whatever liquidation we may be able to carry 
on If, after the commodity has moved, we will be on the other side 
and the reserve cities whose place we take m a large measure have 
been under the necessity in the summer time and early fall of shipping 
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large quantities of curiency to meet the needs of our district When 
the need for it has passed away we ship it back If our drafts drawn 
on the Federal Reserve Bank of are to be accepted currently 

over the country, the Federal Reserve Bank will take its place in that 
shipping portion because of the device of settling weekly or monthly 
the one we may agree upon, because we will get rid of some duplica- 
tion, but Ve will be a shipping bank at certain seasons of the year 
Mr Governor, I think that covers the situation at I 

think Mr Warburg s definition on interpretation of that paragi aph of 
the law dealing with the term par is \ ery plausible and very defensible, 
but It still does not assist us in the problem of how to apply the law 
to the practical operation of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 

Ma U (Cashier) We have discussed the thing more oi 

less and have agreed that we would try out whatevei is offered, sub- 
ject to analysis, and later on make reports I think he (Governor) 
agrees with me on my view of it He did make a statement to me one 
time that the handling of this clearing business was a side issue which 
did not belong under the Act We have gone into the Comptroller’s 
reports and the figures due fiom banks other than reserve agents is 
forty million dollars approximately The report shows forty million 
dollars due from other reserve agents 

Governor C This is the first meeting of the Goveinois of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, when they have met together alone, to discuss 
these problems, and I may say, quite frankly, that when I came to 
Washington most of them were strangers to me, and while we have 
been debating these matters we have all been forming our own con- 
clusions as to the personnel and management of the banks I can 
assure this Board with the utmost confidence and conviction, that this 
and the other problems that we have got to solve, are in safe hands 
During the two days and two nights that we have devoted to this 
matter one thing that has stood out as a distinct characteristic of the 
discussion, is the desire of each one of these gentlemen to give the 
matter fair, earnest consideration in order to develop the sound prac- 
Uce for the banks, and whether you decide to make regulations or not, 
I am going home with an entire confidence that this matter is in 
perfectly safe hands There may be a lot of mistakes made, but 
they will be corrected and whether you tell us what par means or 
not, or whether we take six weeks for experiments, or six months, we 
are going to find out what par means and what the safe solution of 
the problem is, and really, for the first time, I am beginning to feel 
a sense of comfort for this whole situation We all mean business and 
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are going to help you and each other to work it out in a conservative 
way The deliberations of these last two days have been of the 
greatest value The discussion has established the fact that not only 
do the Governors of the Federal Reserve Banks want to avoid mis- 
takes, but they want to avoid the more serious thing of starting some- 
thing that can’t be stopped until it reaches a very unsound situation 
I do not want to have this meeting with the members of the Board 
adjourned without giving that assurance, and I hope every one of the 
Governors cherish that feeling which I have most strongly 

Governor Hamlin I think we can say it has been of the greatest 
value to us to hear you gentlemen You have thrown much light on 
certain points in m> mind I think at this time it would be very desir- 
able for the Governor of each district to say exactly what they are 

doing today Let us begin with Number and go backwards 

Mr U (Cashier) The Federal Reserve Bank of is 

accepting all deposits at par for immediate ciedit and immediate deposit 
in their bank, all drafts of member banks on member banks in Fedeial 
Reserve Cities at District No and all drafts of member 

banks on Federal Reserve Bank of I do not think we have 

been offered any check on any other Federal Reserve Bank We have 
received four deposits from Atlanta, a very small check on ourselves 
drawn by one of our member banks and credited to Philadelphia 
Governor T We are accepting checks drawn on Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas and drawn on member banks in the six res^^rve cities 
of our district from member banks items drawn by member banks on 
the member banks in those six cities In that operation we have 
invested some three or four hundred thousand dollars We have given 
credit to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York of the checks which 
they have sent us on a form provided for collection 

Governor R We are accepting drafts drawn by member banks 
on member banks in the district and upon the Federal Reserve Bank 
We are receiving one or two items from Federal Reserve Banks m 
other districts 

Governor P Minneapolis is taking drafts drawn by member banks 
m reserve cities Also drafts drawn by any Federal Reserve bank 
Our district is fortunate, possibly, and the Dallas district is unfor- 
toately situated with respect to the number of reserve cities We 
have oidy two, St Paul and Minneapolis We have not met with 
those difficulties that some of the members have come across I fully 
appreciate that it makes a difficult problem for them’ and am glad we 
do not experience it * 
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Governor L We are receiving at . checks drawn on the 

member banks within the reserve cities in our district, including 
, and seven reserve cities in addition to Our items 

are now running at about thirty-five hundred dollars per day 

Governor J We are taking checks of member banks on member 
banks in reserve cities, four in numbbr In accepting these checks 
we charge them and give credit on the date of receipt and charge to 
the bank m the reserve cities on whom drawn, and in two instances 
it has developed their reserves and left small overdrafts They reim^ 
burse by giving us exchange on New York, largely caused by the 
movement of cotton Have telegraphed Governor and got 

his consent to accept for credit for our account items drawn on 
member banks in the City of New York and we are receiving checks 
on the Federal Reserve Banks and receiving in reimburstment checks 
drawn on member banks where there are Federal Reserve Banks when 
I can get that arrangement made We will probably not have any to 
accept on New York, and probably on Philadelphia and Richmond 
Nashville, in reimbursing, sends us items drawn by Louisville on mem- 
ber banks in St Louis, I believe, and we have created a balance in St 
Louis because of that That is the extent of our handling of items 
up to the present time 

Governor H Up to a few days ago we confined our operations to 
the agreement reached at the conference with your Honorable Body and 
received from member banks their checks on member banks in the 
reserve cities of our district only Within the last few days, due to 
the fact that some reserve banks were receiving for credit items on 
other reserve banks there have been sent to us from other reserve 
banks items on ourselves We have received those drafts for credit 
and we are debtor to those banks to the extent of some three hundred 
thousand dollars Would state that in our relations with our member 
banks in receiving items only upon the reserve cities, that we found 
perhaps one or two illustrations of what I mentioned earlier One 
bank that I have in mind would use us to draw unavailable balances 
from a very close neighboring city to send us, and at the same time 
would draw upon us for the same amount^ his check reaching us at 
identically the same time as his remittance of those drafts on his 
neighboring city That is the situation with us 

Governor G We are receiving from our member banks for credit 
their drafts on the reserve cities in the district, four in number, includ- 
ing Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleveland , also receiving their drafts on 
Federal Reserve Banks for excess balances 
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Governor E We are receiving checks drawn by member banks 
on member banks m reserve cities in our district But there is only 
one Federal Reserve City and as we are associated with the Clearing 
House we get immediate pa>ment for those checks We are also 
recening checks drawn on any other Federal Reserve Bank, with the 
result that w e are more or less ci^ditor of some other reserve banks 
Governor C There are only two reserve cities in our district 
outside of the , one of them being , and the other 

We followed the recommendation of the meeting in Octo- 
ber held in Washington and advise the banks in our district that we 
would receive checks drawm by member banks of the district on 
another bank in any reserve city The question of receiving on deposit 
at par for immediate credit checks diawn on other Federal Reserve 
Banks was in a measure forced upon us by the operation of exchanges 
Governor A We have but one reserve city in our district, 
We accept checks drawn by member banks on member 
banks in that city, and checks on all Federal reserve banks, and give 
them credit at par 


APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER XL VI 

Following is lettei of counsel to Federal Reserve Boaid, dated 
January 4, 1915, giving his opinion on the subject of check clearings 

Clearance Opinion of Counsel to Board 
My dear Governor — 

By direction of the Board, the Secretary has referi ed to this office 
for an opinion that portion of the report of the Advisory Council sub- 
mitted by Mr J B Forgan, President, which deals with the subject of 
check cleanngs The part of the report referred to reads as follows 

“Check Clearings 

“The Federal Advisory Council is unable at present to make 
definite suggestions on this subject 

“As a preliminary the Federal Reserve Board or its counsel 
should determine whether under Sections 13 and 16 of the Federal 
Rescue Act, Federal reserve banks are either permitted or re- 
quired to receive on deposit from their depositors checks drawn 
upon m^ber banks or Federal reserve banks of other districts 
As the Council reads these sections such checks can only be re- 
ceived on deposit by a Federal reserve bank Vhen remitted by* 
another Federal reserve bank and then solely for exchange pur- 
poses In the opinion of the Council it is unsound in principle and 
wrong m practice that a check drawn on a member bank should be 
^arg^ to its reserve account with a Federal reserve bank without 
without Its having had an opportunity to pass 
upon it The Council fears that the attempt being made by some 
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of the Federal reserve banks to disregard the elements of time and 
distance in connection with the clearing of bank checks may so 
involve and absorb the funds of the Federal reserve banks as to 
seriously impair their usefulness as banks of issue and discount” 

It will be observed that two questions are presented for con- 
sideration — 

The Act says 

Fitst Can a Federal reserve bank, under the terms of the Act, be 
permitted or required to accept on deposit checks and drafts drawn 
against banks which are members of other Federal reserve banks ? 

Second Can a Federal reserve bank, receiving on deposit or by 
remittance from another Federal reserve bank checks or drafts drawn 
against one of its member banks, charge up such checks or drafts 
against the reserve or deposit account of a member bank vij'ithout 
instructions or authority from such member bank^ 

While these two questions may be said to be related, or at least 
that both are to be considered as part of the general subject of clear- 
ances, the legal questions involved are distinct and they should be 
considered separately 

The first question involves an interpretation of the language of 
Sections 13 and h6, to which Mr Forgan calls attention, and which 
relates to specific powers of Federal leserve banks, and also an inter- 
pretation of Section 4, Sub-section 7th, of the Federal Reserve Act 
which deals with the general corporate powers of Federal reserve 
banks That part of Section 13 which relates to this subject leads as 
follows 


“Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its mem- 
ber banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds 
in lawful money, national bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or 
checks and drafts upon solvent member hanks^ payable upon pres- 
entation, or, solely for exchange pw poses, may receive from other • 
Federal reserve hanks deposits of current funds %n lawful money, 
national bank notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent member or 
other Federal reserve banks, payable upon presentation" 

That part of Section 16 which relates to this subject matter reads 
as follows 

“Every Federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit at par 
from member banks or from Federal reserve banks checks and 
drafts drawn upon any of its depositors, and when remitted by a 
Federal reserve bank, checks and drafts drawn by any depositor 
in any other Federal reserve bank or member bank upon funds to \ 
the credit of said depositor m said reserve bank or member bank 
Nothmg herein contained shall be construed as prohibiting a mem- 
bei bank from charging its actual expense incurred in collecting 
and remitting funds, or for exchange sold to its patrons The Fed- 
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eral Reserve Board shall, by rule, fix the charges to be collected 
by the member banks from its patrons whose checks are cleared 
through the Federal reserve bank and the charge which may be 
imposed for the service of clearing or collection rendered by the 
Federal reserve bank 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall make and promulgate from 
time to time regulations governing the transfer of funds and 
charges therefor among Federal reserve banks and their branches, 
and may at its discretion exercise the functions of a clearing house 
for such Federal reserve banks, or may designate a Federal reserve 
bank to exercise such functions, and may also require each such 
bank to exercise the functions of a clearing house for its member 
banks 

Section 4, Sub-section 7th, in dealing with the general corporate 
powers of banks reads as follows 

“To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized offi- 
cers or agents, all powers specifically granted by the provisions of 
this Act and such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry 
on the business of banking within the limitations prescribed by 
this Act^* 


In passing upon the questions under consideration it is necessaiy 
to consider together the foregoing provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act in determining (a) whether the power to receive such items on 
deposit IS a power specifically granted by the Act, or (b) if not 
specificially granted, is the exercise of this power necessarily incident 
to any power which is specifically granted 

It needs no citation of authority to sustain the proposition that 
although not specifically granted, a power may be exercised which is 
necessarily incident to a power which is granted This is not only 
the well recognized American rule relating to corporate powers but 
such rule is specifically recognized by Section 4, Sub-section 7th 
above quoted ' 


Considering the question from the first standpoint, Section 13 pro- 
vides that ’any Federal reserve bank may recetve from any of tts 
^er banks deposits of checks and drafts upon solvent 

■fr/M, n j 7 exchange purposes, may receive 

from other Federal reserve banks deposits of checks and 

drafts upon solvent member or other Federal reserve banks 
on that “Every Federal reserve bank shall receive 

and drafts drawn by any depositor in any other Federal reserve bank 

reserve bank or member bank” <*^posuor in said 

FedeLnJ ^ otse^ed from the foregoing tfa^t under Section 13 
Federal reserve banks may receive from their own members checks and 
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drafts upon solvent member banks It is necessary, therefore, to 
determine the meaning of the language checks and drafts upon solvent 
member hanks Does this mean banks which are members of the same 
Federal reserve bank as the depositing bank, or may a bank deposit in 
the Federal reserve bank of which it is a member checks or drafts 
drawn against banks which are solvent member banks of other Federal 
reserve banks ^ 

The term "member bank” is defined by Section i as **any nattonal 
bank, State bank, or bank or tmst company which has become a 
member of one of the reserve banks created by this Act ” 

Attention is called to the fact that the bank which is authorized to 
make the deposit in a Federal reserve bank is designated as "aity of 
its member banks'^ while in designating the bank against which items 
may be drawn this possessive pronoun is omitted and the language 
used IS checks and drafts upon solvent member hanks " The omission 
of this qualification is doubly significant in the next clause where the 
statute provides that '^solely for exchange purposes may receive from 
other Federal reserve banks checks and drafts upon solvent 

member or other Federal reserve hanks 

In this latter case the statute not only fails to qualify which mem- 
ber bank such checks and drafts must be drawn against to be received 
but the context clearly shows that Federal reserve banks are expected 
to receive checks and drafts on banks which are members of other 
Federal reserve banks For example, let us assume that the checks 
sent to the Federal reserve bank solely for exchange purposes by 
another Federal reserve bank are checks and drafts drawn against 
the receiving bank It necessarily follows that the forwarding Federal 
reserve bank must have previously received such items from some 
source, that is to say, from one of its member banks, from the United 
States Government or from some other Federal reserve bank 

It would seem clear, therefore, that the language '^checks and 
drafts upon solvent member banks'^ must be construed to mean checks 
and drafts drawn against banks which are members of any Federal 
reserve bank 

The same conclusion seems inevitable in Section i6 since a Federal 
reserve bank could not remit items drawn against depositors of other 
Federal reserve banks without first receiving such items from some 
source If there should be any doubt as to this interpretation of the 
language '^solvent member banks'^ and the conclusion should be reached 
that the power to receive checks and drafts on banks which are mem- 
bers of other Federal reserve banks is not specifically granted by 
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statute, such a power must nevertheless be construed as a power 
incidental to those powers which are specifically granted for the 
reasons above stated 

The second question raised in the report referred to relates, as 
stated, to the light of a Federal Reserve bank to charge items sent 
it for collection against tlie account of a member bank without authority 
from such member bank Mr Forgan states that 


“In the opinion of the Council it is unsound in principle and 
wrong in practice that a check drawn on a member bank should 
be charged to its reserve account with a Federal reserve bank 
without Its authority and without its having had an opportunity to 
pass upon it” 


I am not entirely clear upon just what theory a Federal reserve 
bank undertakes to charge up items drawn against other banks without 
authont> from such bank When a member bank makes a deposit 
in a Federal reserve bank to its reserve account, or to any other account, 
the relation ot debtor and creditor is immediately established as 
between the Federal leserye bank and such member bank, and the 
credit balance thus created can legally be drawn against only by the 
depositing bank ^ 


Wbipn any bank receives on deposit checks or drafts drawn against 
other banks, such items are accepted for collection as agent for the de- 
positor and this agency continues until the items are actually collected 
It IS true that in many instances the bank receiving such items on 
deposit immediately credits these items to the account of the depositor 
but where this is done it is credit extended upon the responsibility of 
the depositor and the bank reserves the right to charge back such 
Items to the depositor's account if they are-returned unpaid. Where 
the Items are forwarded to correspondent banks for collection such 
banks in turn accept them as agents and the relation of debtor and 
creditor is not finally established until the check or diaft is actually 
paid Py the bank against which it is drawn ^he decisions of our 
courts are uniform on this subject Accordingly, where a Federal 
reserve bank in due course of business receives checks or drafts from 
any,sQurce for deposit or collection it acts merely as the agent for the 
d^ositor until such items are collected, and as such agent it ha^ no 
right to apropnate funds held by it belonging to the bank against 
such atms are drawn for the payment of such items without 
sp^ific authority from the bank in question The depositing bank und 
not tbe against which such items are drawn is liable to thq Federal 

depositing bapk on the. 
strength of such items, and the question of whether or not the deposit- 
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ing bank should be given credit immediately, or after the items are 
collected, is one for consideration by the Board 

Respectfully, 

Hon Charles G Hamlin, (Signed) M C Elliottp, 

Governor Counsel 

APPENDIX C TO CHAPTER XLVI 

The following announcement regarding the putting of the check 
clearance plan into operation was published in the May, 1915, number 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin 

^ Plan For Clearing Checks 

The Federal Reserve Board announced on March 4, 1915, that it 
had determined to direct the introduction of a voluntary reciprocal 
plan for immediate clearance at all Federal reserve banks where a 
clearing plan was not already in opeiation This clearing plan is to 
be put into effect with as little delay as possible Letters were sent 
to Federal reserve agents directing that they take up this matter with 
their boards of directors at once 

The Board did not attempt to prescribe details, since it had been 
found that in districts where general dealing was in practice the best 
results were obtained by leaving the control with the bank officers 
In general, the plan contemplates, however, as a beginning, a reciprocal 
arrangement by which banks assenting to the plan will be given 
the privilege of immediate clearance at par on all other banks similarly 
assenting 

Circulars have been issued by Federal reserve banks to their mem- 
ber banks outlining the clearing system These are similar, and that 
issued by th^ Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago is given below as an 
illustration of the manner in which the work has been undertaken 
Special conditions m the twelfth district (San Francisco) may 
necessitate some modifications intended to adapt the plan to the local 
situation It is desired to put the plan into operation generally about 
May IS, 1915. 

, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 

79 West Monroe Street, 

Chicago, April 7, 1915 

To the member banks of district No 7 

The Federal Reseive Bank of Chicago, in accordance with the 
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terms of the Federal reserve act and the rulings of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is prepared to inaugurate, for the benefit of its members, a 
system of mtradistrict collection, that is, a system of collection 
of checks and drafts received from and drawn on member banks 
111 district No 7 Membership in the system will be voluntary and 
items will be received only from and upon those banks which join it 
Such Items will be immediately credited and debited to the accounts 
of the sending and paying banks, respectively, subject to final payment 
For the present the system will not embrace the interdistnct collec- 
tion of checks and drafts, that is, the collection of checks and drafts 
drawn on banks outside of district No 7 Such broader service can 
only be developed for the member banks of the various districts after 
experience shall have been gained in operating the mtradistrict service 
now offered 


This system is not intended to supersede the exchange of checks 
through local clearing houses or otherwise in or between near-by 
cities or towns And wherever, in the case of a section far distant 
from Its reserve bank or overlapping two reserve districts, or for any 
other reason, the collection of checks is being made more quickly or 
economically by direct interchange between the banks of the section 
than would be possible under the proposed plan, such relations, for 
the present at least, will doubtless continue 

The collection system outlined herein is offered by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago as the first step m the improvement of 
present methods of collecting checks within its district. It is the 
result of much consideration on the part of the directors and officers 
of this bank and of many conferences of the governors of the various 
Federal reserve banks This plan has been authorized by the Federal 
Reserve Board, and it is understood that substantially similar systems 
of mtradistrict collection will be introduced by all other Federal 
reserve banks The system will be subject to such modifications or 
extensions as experience may show from time to time to be necessary 
qr advisable 


collection 

syst^ vnU be required to adopt and file with the Federal Reserve 

agreeing to the rules and requirements of 

^LSl^eto Th ‘r requirements are 

° ^ resolutions, with 

^ requirements attached, to be executed and returned to 
this bank when the resolutions have been adopted by your board of 
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directors Action thereon by your board is requested before May 15, 

191S 

A further circular will be issued containing a list of banks which 
have joined the collection system, announcing the date upon which 
it will begin operations, and giving such further information as may 
be necessary 

The collection system hei em proposed in based upon the experience 
of other countries where similar systems have been in operation for 
many years and have been developed to a high point of efficiency 

It IS believed that the establishment of the collection system in the 
12 Federal reserve banks will provide a safe and economical method 
for the collection of country checks and will go far toward correcting 
the recognized evils resulting from the indirect routing of such items 

We earnestly solicit your careful consideration of the plan, also 
your coopeiation in its development, believing that it will result 111 
substantial benefits to all concerned With the system established, "we 
will do all in our power to render our member banks the most efficient 
service m its opeiation 

Very respectfully, 

, James B McDougal, 

Governor 

Bulletin No 29. 

Rules and Requirements Governing the Operation oi> the 
Collection System of Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago 

1 Each member bank joining the system authorizes the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago to charge immediately on receipt against its 
account, subject to payment by such member bank at its banking house, 
checks and drafts payable upon presentation drawn upon it, deposited 
by other member banks which have joined the collection system 

2 The member bank undertakes to provide sufficient funds to off- 
set the Items charged against its account under the collection system, 
without impairing the reserve required to be kept in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, as shown by the books of the reserve bank, 
the amount of such funds to be determined by experience gained from 
actual operation 

3 Checks and drafts payable on presentation drawn on any member 
bank in district No 7, which has joined the collection system, will be 
received for immediate credit, subject to final payment, but only from 
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^uch member banks as have joined the collection system Items maikcd 
“Payable if desired’* at either a member bank or a nonmembei bank, 
will not be received unless drawn on a membei bank which has joined 
the collection system, in which case they will be chaiged to the member 
bank upon which they are drawn and not to the bank at which they 
are made '‘Pa>able if desired ” 

4 Items sent for credit should be divided in two classes 

(a) Items on member banks which aie members of the Chicago 
Clearing House Association 

(b) Items on other membei banks in this distiict 

The items under each of these divisions should he listed on a 
sepaiate sheet stating the name or the American Bankers Association 
liansit number of the bank on which each item is drawn, and the 
amount Each sheet should be sepai ately footed, and where moi e than 
one sheet is used in listing items under either of the divisions, the 
totals of such sheets should be listed and footed on a sepaiate sheet 

5 All Items received before 2 o’clock p m (except on Satuiday, 
when the hour will be 12 o’clock noon) will be credited on the day of 
receipt Items received after these houis will not be credited until the 
following business day All items, except those payable through the 
Chicago Clearing House, will be mailed at the close of each day 
to the member banks on which they are diawii Member banks shall 
advise the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago on the day of receipt 
that such Items have been received and credited Unpaid items not 
subject to protest shall be returned on the day of receipt, protested 
items shall be returned not later than the day dftei receipt Re- 
turned Items will be credited to the account of banks on which they 
are drawn and charged to the account of and leturned to the banks 
from which received Unpaid items shall not be held for any purpose 
whatsoever except for immediate protest 

6 In receiving the checks and drafts herein refen ed to, the Fedeial 
Reserve Bank of Chicago will act only as collecting agent of the send- 
ing bank, and will assume no responsibility other than due diligence 
until the funds are actually in its hands, and said reserve bank is 
authorized to send them for payment direct to the bank on which they 
are drawn, or for collection to another agent at its discretion Banks 
receiving items from the Federal Reseive Bank of Chicago for collec- 
tion shall be deemed the agent of the bank depositing such items with 
toie Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago for credit 

7 Checks and drafts drawn on member banks which have joined 
the system may be stamped or printed across the face '‘Collectible at 
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pai through the Federal Reseive Bank of Chicago/’ but such indorse- 
ment shall never be held to impoit that the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, in accepting such checks or diafts for collection, has become 
the ownei thereof 01 is acting otherwise than as the agent of the 
sending bank 

8 Member banks which do not join the collection system at the 
time of its inauguration, may do so at any subsequent time Member 
banks will be permitted, on 30 days’ notice to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, to withdraw from the collection system The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago may, at its discretion, withdiaw the privileges 
of the collection system fiom any member bank which fails to observe 
these rules and 1 equirements, or for other good and sufficient reasons 

On the 1st and 15th days of each month, all changes, if any, which 
have occuired in the list of membeis of the collection system since the 
preceding notice, will be published, and immediately theieafter the 
additions 01 withdrawals listed therein shall become effective 

9 No exchange charge will be made nor will any exchange charge 
be paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago in operating this 
collection system, which is a reciprocal arrangement for the mutual 
benefit of all member banks which join it 

(Note— The Federal reserve act piovides that charges to be fixed by 
the Federal Reserve Board, may be imposed for the service of collection 
rendered by the Federal reserve banks No charge will be made for the 
present, but if after experience in operating the collection system, a charge 
IS found necessary, such chaige will be imposed only after due notice and 
will not be retroactive ) 

10 The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago reserves the right to 
add to, alter, or amend these rules and requirements 

11 All Items forwarded to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
shall be indorsed without restriction to the order of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago and show on each side of the indorsement the 
American Bankers Association transit number in prominent type 

Resolution To Be Adopted By Member Banks 

Whereas the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has announced its 
readiness to undertake for its membei banks the collection of checks 
and diafts drawn upon its member banks, and 

Whereas the said Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has promulgated 
certain rules and requirements governing its conduct and the conduct 
of member banks in the operation of the collection system, which 
rules and requirements are as shown by copy thereof hereto attached, 
and 
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Whereas this bank desires to avail itself of the privileges offered 
by the said Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and to join the collection 
system so to be established, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That this bank hereby joins the 
said collection system of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago under 
the plan submitted by that bank m its circular letter, dated April 7, 
1915, and hereby agrees with the said Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago and with such otlier member banks of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago as have joined 01 may hereafter join the said collec- 
tion system, to be bound according to the terms of the rules and 
requirements hereto attached, and bv such other rules and requirements 
as may be hereafter promulgated 

And be tt further resolved. That the cashier of tins bank (or the 
secretary of its board of directors) is hereby directed to forward to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago a certified copy of these resolutions 
I, tlie undersigned, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 

and correct copy of resolutions of the duly adopted at a 

regular meeting of the board of directors of the said bank at 

on the — day of , 1915, and that the said resolutions 

have not been rescinded or modified 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed 
the corporate seal of the said bank, at this day 

of 1915 


[seal] Cashier or Secretary of 

Board of Directors 

APPENDIX D TO CHAPT^IR XLVI 

Following is Regulation J, Senes of 1916, of the Federal Reserve 
Board on check clearing and collection, which superseded circular 
No I of 1916 

Federal Reserve Board Regulations on Check Clearances 
The Federal Reserve Board is empowered, under section 16 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, to require each Federal Reserve Bank to— 
''Exercise the function of a clearing house for its member banks 
In pursuance of the authority vested in it under the provisions of 
this section, the Federal Reserve Board, desiring to afford to both the 
public and the various member banks a direct, expeditious, and 
economical system of check collection and settlement of balances, 
hereby requires all Federal Reserve Banks to exercise the functions of 
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a clearing house for their respective member banks under the following 
general terms and conditions 

Each Federal Reserve Bank will receive at par from its member 
banks checks* drawn on all member Banks, whether in its own district 
01 other districts, and checks drawn upon nonmember banks when 
such checks can be collected by the Federal Reserve Banks at par 

Each Federal Reserve Bank will receive at par from other Federal 
Reserve Banks checks drawn upon all member banks of its district 
and upon all nonmember banks whose checks can be collected at par 
by the Federal Reserve Bank The Federal Reserve Banks will pre- 
pare a par list of all nonmember banks, to be revised from time to 
time, which will be furnished to member banks 

Immediate credit entry upon receipt subject to final payment will 
be made for all such items upon the books of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at full face value, but the proceeds will not be counted as part 
of the minimum reserve nor become available to meet checks drawn 
until actually collected in accordance with the best practice now 
prevailing 

(2) Checks received by a Federal Reserve Bank on its member 
banks will be forwarded direct to sucli member banks and will not be 
charged to their accounts until advice of payment has been received 
or until sufficient time has elapsed within which to receive advice of 
payment 

(3) In the selection of collecting agents for handling checks on 
nonmember banks member banks will be given the preference 

(4) Under this plan Federal Reserve Banks will receive at par 
from their member banks checks on all member banks and on non- 
member banks whose checks can be collected at par by any Federal 
Reserve Bank Member banks will be required by the^ Federal Reserve 
Board to provide funds to cover at par all checks received from or 
for the account of their Federal Reserve Banks Provided, however. 
That a member bank may ship lawful money or Federal reserve notes 
from Its own vaults at the expense of its Federal Reserve Bank to 
cover any deficiency which may arise because of and only in the case 
of inability to provide items to offset checks received from or for the 
account of its Federal Reserve Bank 

(5) Section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act provides that— 


* A check is generally defined as a draft or order upon a bank or banking house, 
purporting to be drawn upon a deposit of funds, for the payment at all events of a 
certain sum of money to a certain person therein named, or to him or his order, or to 
bearer, and payable instantly on demand 
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The reserve earned by a member bank with a Federal Reserve 
Bank ma> under the regulations, and subject to such penalties as 
may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, be checked 
against and withdrawn by such member bank foi the purpose of 
meeting existing liabilities. Provided, howevei , That no bank 
shall at any time make new loans oi shall pay any dividends unless 
and until the total reserve required by law is fully restored 

It IS manifest that items in process of collection can not lawfully 
be counted as part of the minimum reserve to be earned by a membei 
bank with its Federal Reserve Bank Theiefore, should a member 
bank draw against such items the draft would be charged against its 
reserve if such leserve w^ere sufficient in amount to pay it, but any 
resulting impairment of reserves would be subject to all the penalties 
provided by the act 

Inasmuch as it is essential that the law in respect to the mainten- 
ance by member banks of the required minimum reserve shall be strictly 
complied with, the Federal Reseive Board, under authority vested in 
it by section 19 of the act, heieh} pi escribes as the penalty for any 
deficiency in reserves a sum equivalent to an interest charge on the 
amount of the deficiency of 2 per cent per annum above the ninety- 
day discount rate of the Fedeial Reserve Bank of the district in which 
the memhei bank is located The Board reserves the right to increase 
this penalty whenevei conditions lequne it. 

Member banks can at all times ai range to keep their reseives intact 
by rediscounting with then Federal Reserve Bank 

(6) Each Fedeial Reseive Bank will determine by analysis the 
amounts of uncollected funds appearing on its books to the credit of 
each member bank Such analysis will show the true status of the 
reserve held by the Federal Reseive Bank for each member bank and 
will enable it to ^pply the penalty foi impairment of reseive 

A schedule of the time requned within which to collect checks will 
be furnished to each member bank to enable it to deteimine the time 
at which any item sent to its Fedeial Reserve Bank will be countered 
as reserve and become available to meet any checks drawn 

(7) In handling items foi membei banks a Fedeial Reserve Bank 
will ket as agent only The Board will lequire that each membei bank 
authorize its Federal Reserve Bank to send checks for collection to 
banks on which checks aie diawn, and, except for negligence, such 
Federal Reserve Bank will assume no liability Any further require- 
ments that the Board may deem necessary will be set forth by the 
Federal Reserve Banks m their letters of instruction to their member 
banks 

(8) The cost of collecting and clearing checks must necessarily be 
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borne by the banks receiving the benefit and in proportion to the service 
tendered An accurate account will be kept by each reserve bank of 
the cost of performing this service and the Federal Reserve Board will, 
by rule, fix the charge, at so much per item, which may be imposed for 
the service of clearing or collection rendered by the reserve banks as 
provided in section 16 of the Federal Reserve Act 



CHAPTER XLVII 

PREPARING FOR WAR 


Looking Forward 

From the very inauguration of the federal reserve system, 
the question had been present to all minds whether it was not 
probable that the United States would be drawn into the war 
This question, of course, was the universal national preoccupa- 
tion, but it was a source of anxiety to none more than to those 
who were in charge of the financial responsibilities of the 
government They were keenly aware from past experience 
that the effect of war would be to enhance manifold the cost 
of conducting the government It might also lead to almost 
indefinite liability for the expenses of European nations who 
were already carrying on hostilities Thus from the beginning 
of the federal reserve system there was probably never a month 
in which the effect of the European war and its ulterior 
influences upon the American banking system, its possibilities 
for the future, and the best way for providing for contingent 
necessities, was not discussed more or less seriously by the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board The strong attitude 
taken by President Wilson, however, on the subject of neu- 
trality, the stem injunction that all members of the government 
should be scrupulously neutral even in thought, the apparent 
disposition of the President and of his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to avoid anything that might be regarded as siding with 
one party to the controversy rather than with the other, at first 
prevented the formal consideration even of protective measures 
from and after the time when the first difficulties consequent 
upon the opening of the struggle had been met When the 
system had been fully organized, when the banks of the country 

1092 
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had resumed payment, and when goods were at last freely 
moving to other countries, it seemed as if further consideration 
of financial organization for war might be deferred to the 
future 

First Financial Approaches 

But this quiescent condition could not last long Various 
approaches had been made to the government, and indirectly 
of course to the federal reserve system, by those confessedly 
or otherwise interested in European affairs On the other hand, 
great anxiety had been shown by organizations nominally inter- 
ested in peace, but perhaps more concerned to promote the 
interest of one side or the other through subtle propaganda 
Among the latter was a body known as Labor's National Peace 
Council, which met in Washington in the summer of 1915 
issued various warnings to the Federal Reserve Board con- 
cerning its prospective attitude toward belligerents and their 
loans Labor's Peace Council was easily enough seen through 
and received no particular attention But it soon appeared that 
the banks of the country had plunged deeply into European 
financing without waiting for the Board to say ‘‘yes” or “no ” 
From time to time questions of eligibility of drafts had arisen 
but they had easily enough been “side-tracked” or evaded 

As the commitment of the banks to European transactions 
became more and more evident, the question of our attitude 
toward the financing of the war became more and more urgent 
As seen at an earlier point, the first definite issue was reached 
in connection with the so-called French acceptance credit, but 
from that time onward the problem was presented in a recur- 
rent form that made it practically constant Acceptance credit 
after acceptance credit was arranged in New York, brought 
before the Board for approval, and freely allowed to go tacitly 
into effect Only on a few occasions was it discussed and 
modifications suggested and introduced The banks during the 
latter part of the year 1915 were obviously becoming burdened 
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With obligations which had been made for the purpose of facili- 
tating the movement of war necessities, including actual muni- 
tions, to various countries Yet the Board did not feel called 
upon to inquire into the destination of the goods or otherwise 
to interfere The Department o^ State which had at first been 
inclined to hold that no war loans should be issued or placed 
in the United States, had practically reversed itself and had 
taken strong ground in favor of the right of neutrals to supply 
belligerents with materials which they chose to buy This had 
been vigorously asserted and our views in the matter had been 
communicated to countries which had been disposed to com- 
plain of the trade in munitions There was no reason why the 
federal reserve system should adopt a policy different from 
that of the government — indeed, it could not do so even had it 
chosen Yet, from about the middle of 1915 onward, it was 
plainly seen that the fame would come when there would no 
longer be any means of avoiding the question as to what the 
banking system of the country would do if a still heavier 
draft should be brought to bear upon it by the contending 
parties or if the Umted States itself should be drawn into the 
struggle 

First Decisive Action 

The first decisive action on either of these questions was 
taken toward the close of the year 1916 From about the 
middle of that year, there had been a growing opinion that it 
would not be long before some positive step would have to be 
taken on the whole question of foreign financing What this 
would mean no one was prepared to forecast, yet it was cer- 
tain that the issue could not be much longer deferred Presi- 
dent Wilson’s claim to having kept the country out of war 
had been approved by the country in a technical sense, yet 
perhaps there were few who believed in the actual or practical 
sincerity of the declaration During the autumn of 1916, 
therefore, discussion as to the probable steps to be taken m 
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the .event of war became a frequent, not to say a daily subject 
of debate, although without very positive action, ’and without 
definitely contemplating the putting of the financial system on 
a war basis 

The first test of the position of the Board, and of the 
system in general, came in an unexpected way Toward the 
close of the year 1916, European countries had been reaching 
what appeared to be the limit of their financial power Their 
resources of taxation and their ability to float bonds would not 
be able much longer to withstand the terrible strain to which 
they were being subjected They had already floated in the 
United States the Anglo-French loan of $750,000,000 Further 
obligations on long-term bond or note account were not re- 
garded as likely to succeed in this market The investor was 
shy and wary, disposed to hesitate seriously before embarking 
his' savings in European securities at any price Yet among the 
banks there was a rather different attitude Some of them 
were already greatly committed to European financing through 
holdings of acceptances, short-term notes, and obligations of 
various kmds It was believed by the British government that 
It might succeed in placing m the United States, largely with 
the banks and more important investors, an issue of short-term 
Treasury bills which should be taken up periodically and 
redeemed out of the proceeds of new issues Eventually the 
British government decided to place an indefinitely large issue 
of these bills upon the American market and arrangements to 
that effect were made with their fiscal agents in this country 
It was obvious, however, that the success in floating these bills 
would not be great unless they were clearly recognized by the 
banks of the federal reserve system and, if possible, were made 
eligible for purchase by federal reserve banks themselves It 
had been undoubtedly thought on this question that the Board 
would observe the same neutrality that it had adopted on other 
questions But this hope was now to be disappointed Wholly 
without warning and to the great disappointment of British 
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financiers, the Federal Reserve Board suddenly issued on 
November i8 a clear-cut warning to the fitianaal community 
against the investment of its fluid funds m the new notes or 
bills 

The Presidential Decision 

It happened that at this particular juncture Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo was away from Washington on some 
official business and that President Wilson was taking an 
exceptionally active part in the direction of our diplomatic 
relations with other countries growing out of the war Late 
in December a representative of a New York banking firm 
visited Washington, and having obtained by telephone an 
appointment with the Federal Reserve Board, engaged m gen- 
eral casual discussion of pending financial problems, finally clos- 
ing, as he was about to leave the office, with the remark that 
the British Treasury had decided to offer its short-term bills 
on the New York market in the hope that they would be taken 
up by banks When asked how large the issue of bills would 
be, the visitor responded that that would depend purely upon 
the absorptive power of the market It was intended to issue 
them m any quantities that the market would absorb, and to 
take them up by reissuing more from time to time No opinion 
was asked from the Board as to the desiiability or legality of 
such action, or as to the eligibility of such bills at the reserve 
banks The statement was merely made as a matter of infor- 
mation and with an evident degree of finahty that such an issue 
of bills would be put out This news was of a nature which 
unavoidably engaged the attention of the Board immediately 
and It was resolved to take the matter up directly with the 
resident since the Secretary of the Treasury was out of reach 
A Board member visited the White House and explained 
the situation to President Wilson, who immediately directed the 
issuance of a' strong statement, urging the banks not to pur- 
chase these bills on the ground that they represented an 
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unknown character of secunty which could not be counted as 
a liquid war asset The President explained that the relations 
of the United States and Great Britain were at that time quite 
as delicate as were our relations with Geimany, and that it was 
not desirable that our relationship with either should be com- 
plicated by unnecessary financial transactions if these could be 
avoided The Board, upon hearing this definite message from 
the White House, immediately set about the preparation of a 
statement and in due time it was issued as follows 

In view of contradictory reports which have appeared m the press 
regarding its attitude toward the purchase by banks m this country 
of Treasury bills of foreign Governments, the Board deems it a duty 
to define its position clearly In making this statement the Board 
desires to disclaim any intention of discussing the finances or of 
reflecting upon the financial stability of any nation, but wishes it 
understood that it seeks to deal only with general principles which 
affect all alike 

The’ Board does not share the view frequently expressed of late, 
that further importations of large amounts of gold must of necessity 
prove a source of danger or disturbance to this country That danger, 
the Board believes, will arise only in case the inflowing gold should 
remain uncontrolled and be permitted to become the basis of undesir- 
able loan expansions and of inflation There are means, however, of 
controlling accessions of gold by proper and voluntary cooperation of 
the banks or, if need be, by the legislative enactment An important 
step in this direction would be the anticipation of the final transfer 
of reserves required by the Federal Reserve Act to become effective 
on November 16, 1917 This date could be advanced to February or 
March, 1917 Member banks would then be placed on the permanent 
basis of their reserve requirements and fictitious reserves would be 
eliminated The banks would thus have a clearer conception of actual 
reserve and financial conditions It will then appear that while a large 
increase in the country's gold holdings has taken place, the expansion 
of loans and deposits has been such that there will not remain any 
excess of reserves, apart from the important reserve loaning power 
of the Federal Reserve Banks 

In these circumstances the Board feels that member banks should 
pursue a policy of keeping themselves liquid, of not loaning down to 
the legal limit, but of maintaining an excess of reserves — ^not with 
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reserve agents, where their balances are loaned out and constitute no 
actual reserve, but m their own vaults or prefeiably with their Federal 
Reserve Banks The Board believes that at this time banks should 
proceed with much caution in locking up their funds m long-term 
obligations or m investments, which are short term in form or name 
but which, either by contract or through foice of circumstances, may 
m the aggiegate have to be renewed until normal conditions return 
The Board does not undertake to forecast probabilities or to specify 
circumstances which may become important factors in determining 
future conditions Its concern and responsibility lies primarily with 
tlie banking situation If, however, our banking institutions have to 
intervene because foreign securities are offered faster than they can 
be absorbed by investors — ^that is, their depositors — an element would 
be introduced into the situation which, if not kept under control, would 
tend toward instability, and ultimate injury to the economic develop- 
ment of this^country The natural absorbing power of the investment 
market supplies an important regulator of the volume of our sales to 
foreign countries m excess of the goods that they send us The form 
which the most lecent borrowing is taking, apart from reference to its 
intrinsic merits, makes it appear particularly attractive as a banking 
investment The Board, as a matter of fact, understands that it is 
expected to place the issues primarily with banks These would appear 
so attractive that unless a broader and national point of view be 
adopted, individual banks might easily be tempted to invest to such 
an extent that the banking resources of this country employed m this 
manner might run into many hundreds of millions of dollars While 
the loans may be short in form, and severally may be collected at 
maturity, the object of the borrower must be to attempt to renew them 
collectively, with the result that the aggregate amount placed here will 
remain until such time as it may be advantageously converted into a 
long-term obligation It would, therefore, seem, as a consequence 
that liquid funds of our banks, which should be available for short 
credit facilities to our merchants, manufacturers, and farmers, would 
be exposed to the danger of being absorbed for other purposes to a 
disproportionate degree, especially in view of the fact that many of 
our banks and trust companies are already carrying substantial amounts 
of foreign obligations, and of acceptances which they are under 
agreement to renew The Board deems it, therefoie, its duty to 
caution member banks that it does not regard it m the interest of 
the country at this time that they invest m foreign Treasury bills 
of this character 
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The Board does not consider that it is called upon to advise private 
investors, but as the United States is fast becoming the banker of 
foreign countries in all parts of the world it takes occasion to suggest 
that the investor should receive full and authoritative data — particularly 
in the case of unsecured loans — in order that he may judge the future 
intelligently in the light of present conditions and*in conjunction with 
the economic development of the past 

The United States has now attained a position of wealth and of 
international financial power which in the natural course of events 
It could not have reached for a generation We must be careful not 
to impair this position of strength and independence While it is 
true that a slowing down in the process of ciedit extension may mean 
some curtailment of our abnormally stimulated export trade to certain 
countries, we need not fear that our business will fall off precipitately 
should we become more conservative in the matter of investing in 
loans, because there are still hundreds of millions of our own and 
foreign securities held abioad which our investors would be glad to 
take over, and, moreover, trade can be stimulated in other directions 

In the opinion of the Board it is the duty of banks to remain 
liquid in order that they may be able to continue to respond to our 
home requirements The nature and scope of these requirements none 
can foresee Such a course is moreover necessary in order that our 
present economic and financial strength may be maintained when, 
at the end of the war, we shall wish to do our full share m the work 
of international reconstruction and development which will then he 
ahead of us At that time there will be a clearer understanding of 
economic conditions as they will then exist and this will enable the 
country more safely and intelligently to do its proper part in the 
financial rehabilitation of the world 

This statement, it need hardly be said, was first submitted 
to the President and received his approval, his only comment 
being that it might well have been somewhat stronger 

Effect of Statement 

The effect of the statement thus issued was electrical It 
was tantamount to a warning to Great Britain not to use 
further the resources of our banks, and a notice to the whole 
world that the United States had by no means committed 
Itself definitely to any specific position in regard to the war. 
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The news of the statement was telegraphed throughout the 
world almost immediately and gave rise to not a few interviews 
with the Ambassador of Great Britain, who bitterly regietted 
the action that had been taken and did not hesitate to express 
his opinion that the Administration had been induced to com- 
mit Itself to the side of Germany The decision was undoubt- 
edly distasteful to the larger banks of the country which were 
already deeply engaged in war financing, and were the holders 
of considerable quantities of foreign paper Both criticism and 
praise naturally were poured forth in great abundance with 
reference to the statement, and not a few of the President’s 
officers were inclined to question the wisdom of the action 
taken Among these was probably Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo, who returned to Washington shortly after the state- 
ment had been made public and was immediately concerned to 
learn the full details of it, although Mr McAdoo made no 
known public or authentic comment on the subject 

The Countervailing Action 

The doubt and hesitation which thus characterized our 
financial afterthought tended to crystallize into action of a 
countervailing kind For some time past, there had been cor- 
respondence between the Fedeial Reserve Bank of New York 
and the Bank of England as to the advisability of establishing 
an agency relationship between the two This correspondence 
had been undertaken largely at the instance of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which for some reason did not care to enter 
the negotiations itself. The outcome had been the expression 
of a willingness on the part of the Bank of England to act 
as agent of the federal reserve system and to transact such 
necessary business as that system might require Correspond- 
ing service was to be rendered by the federal reserve system to 
the Bank of England, but in a tentative agreement it had been 
expressly specified that neither should enter the market of the 
other as a purchaser or seUer of bills until after the war. 
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The agency arrangement was thus little more than what the 
term would imply in the strictest sense — a matter of conve- 
niencam handling routine business, such as the holding of gold 
Even as to the wisdom of this there had been doubt in some 
minds, but the English Treasury bill episode probably tended 
to crystallize the determination to ratify this plan Accord- 
ingly, just at the dose of December, 1916, the Federal Reserve 
Board gave its approval to the tentative arrangement, and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York was directed to close the 
agreement with the Bank of England , it being understood that 
the Reserve Bank of New York would act on behalf of the 
other reserve banks, and that whatever transactions or serv- 
ices were needed on their behalf would be performed by and 
through the Federal Reserve Bank of New York With this 
understanding, cable dispatches ratifying the agreement were 
exchanged and the plan was complete Secretary McAdoo now 
thought that an announcement of this relationship would be 
desirable This was for a vanety of reasons, but among them, 
or perhaps the leading one, was the idea which prevailed in 
sundry quarters that Washington had “broken” with Great 
Britain and that our action on the Treasury bill issue had been 
designed to conserve our resources and to maintain a more 
perfect attitude of neutrality He accordingly determined to 
have announcement made of the statement and gave directions 
to that effect. 

Controversy with New York Bank 

Notice therefore was conveyed m the usual official way to 
the federal reserve agent at New York, but that official hap- 
pening to be out of the city, did not receive the notice until 
after it had been given to the public It therefore seemed for 
a moment that the authorities at Washington had pubhshed the 
agreement which had been regarded as of a confidential charac- 
ter, without obtaining the consent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, or even of notifying it The outcome was a 
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Visit of a committee representing the directors of the Reserve 
Bank which came to Washington and secured an interview 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board 

At this interview the committee protested against the action 
which had been taken, and when its protests met with no par- 
ticular response it threatened the resignation of the directors 
This attitude called forth a sharp rebuke from Secretary 
McAdoo, who indicated the serious state of our relationships 
with Great Britain which had in a measure dictated the an- 
nouncement of the agency arrangements with the Bank of 
England The committee finally left Washington and nothing 
further about the threatened resignation was heard, but the 
incident and the facts that were made public both by the 
Secretary of the Tieasury and by others in connection with it, 
convinced the Board that our international position was far 
more threatening than had been supposed and that it would act 
wisely were it to make some definite preparations for possible 
war 

Putting the Banks into a War Condition 

The actual problem of puttmg the banks into war condition 
was not one which could, as things stood, involve, for the time 
being, any elaborate or extensive action Had it been definitely 
known that the banks were to be obliged to assume war func- 
tions great preparatory changes might have been made in their 
staff and other facilities, but of course the character of our 
participation, the nature of our financing, and practically all of 
the essential details involved in the operation could not be, and 
were not, known About all that the federal reserve system 
could foresee was that our participation in the war would be 
practically unavoidable, and that with the Treasury m the 
weak condition in which it then was, the system would un- 
doubtedly have to undertake very early financing 

That this would involve an immediate resort to reserve 
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banks was probable, but in view of the attitude of Secretary 
McAdoo as elsewhere described, in accordance with which he 
appeared to be disinclined to rely upon reserve banks any more 
than he could help, there was abundant grounds for the ques- 
tion just what part the reserve banks would play in the early 
financing of the war This was a subject as to which no light 
could be obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury, and on 
which probably none was sought The remaining field of work 
for the Board, therefore, was not large, and consisted primarily 
m making sure that there was an ample provision of federal 
notes designed to meet any emergency In ordinary circum- 
stances, it might have been thought well to accumulate gold or 
to put the portfolios of the banks upon a war footing No such 
action was called for in this case because the banks were already 
upon an exceedingly narrow basis of operations They could 
not well have been further curtailed in their volume of business 
and there was little to be asked with respect to the liquidity of 
their assets Their reserves had been duly paid in so far 
as the law required, and while the Board had for some time 
recogmzed that it would be well if the period of reserve trans- 
fer could be promptly brought to a close, the entire funds being 
actually paid over, there was no direct warrant for asking any 
such thing at the time 

The resources of the banks were ample for any emergency 
that could reasonably be foreseen and the gold in their vaults 
was substantial and was being steadily augmented A stiffen- 
ing of examinations and the application of more rigid super- 
visory authority were perhaps advisable, and this policy was 
undertaken early in 1917 through the adoption of new examina- 
tion and regulation reqmrements and through the slight expan- 
sion of the staff of examination The printing of a reserve 
stock of about a billion dollars in federal notes* was ordered 
and these notes were distributed early in 1917 to mints and 
sub-treasuries, where they could promptly be obtained in quan- 
tity as desired The Comptroller of the Currency, who had 
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been steadily disposed to delay and interfere with the rapid 
distribution of notes, was induced to forego some of his ob- 
structive tactics and to allow the custodianship of the notes to 
be changed as has been indicated, retaining of course all of the 
usual safeguards relating to the actual authorization of notes 
issued Reserve banks were cautioned and encouraged in 
holding their staffs at a fairly full operating measure of effi- 
ciency, although this precaution promptly turned out, after our 
entry into the war, to have been of only minor significance since 
an enormous expansion of personnel was almost immediately 
necessary and had to be drawn from other banks without 
awaiting the slow process of absorption and training in the 
reserve banks themselves 

War Basis for Member Banks 

It was far more important that the member banks should 
be placed upon a war basis than that the reserve banks should 
be, since the latter, as just seen, weie in a fairly effective con- 
dition m any event On the other hand, the difficulty of putting 
member banks into a war position was much greater It was 
not possible to caution them in advance of the threat of war 
that could now fairly distinctly be seen, while it was known 
that many of them had assumed a rather extended position m 
the belief that it was their duty to finance the enormous export 
trade that had grown up Indeed, a good many banks, both 
national and state, were unquestionably unsound as judged 
by strict standards, and, had we refrained from entering the 
war or had the Allies been seriously defeated prior to or per- 
haps after, our entry, the paper held in large quantities by not 
a few institutions might have turned out to be worthless or 
at least uncollectible for the time being , Exactly how much 
British and French paper there was in American banks in one 
form or another, perhaps could not be ascertained It had 
assumed many subtle forms, partly through the acceptance 
methods referred to elsewhere, and partly as a result of direct 
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bu3nng by agents in this country who gave their own obliga- 
tions to banks, sometimes secured by foreign government bonds 
and sometimes otherwise protected , while in multifarious ways 
foreign bills of exchange, the obligations of foreign banks, 
bills drawn on foreign merchants, and short-term obligations 
of various descriptions issued by foreign governments, had 
been absorbed by investors, bankers, and private concerns in 
what afterwards appeared to be a very large degree 

Not knowing how or in what relationship the United 
States would enter the war, it would have been almost out of 
the question for our banking authorities to have taken any very 
positive steps designed to reduce the amount of this paper or 
to rectify the conditions relating to the holding of it which had 
sprung up Effort to do so would have precipitated a condi- 
tion of serious anxiety, which in the circumstances the banking 
authorities were m no position to relieve They could not have 
been expected to act merely upon conjecture, and there was at 
no time any mdication from the administrative authorities at 
the head of the government which afforded any definite clue to 
probable future policies Indeed, it could be questioned 
whether, up to a much later date than the opening of 1917, the 
administrative authorities themselves had made up their minds 
as to their proper course of action Thus from the standpoint 
of the member banks definite financial action designed to cure 
or limit operations that might prove unsound, or whose omis- 
sion might result m the strengthening of our banking system, 
was out of the question In fact, with public opinion running 
as strongly as it then was on the side of the Allies, it might 
very reasonably have been assumed that our first finanaal 
policy after entering the war would prove to be exactly what 
m fact It turned out to be — ^the encouraging of exports of every 
kmd of product and the financing of them through practically 
every banking institution that was willing to engage in the 
business 
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The Arrival of War 

In this condition of uncertainty the federal reserve system 
continued during the winter and spring months of 1917, the 
eventual dismissal of the German Ambassador making still 
more certain what had come to be the general expectation — 
until, finally, as the result of presidential recommendation. 
Congress definitely declared war upon Germany on April 6, 
1917 The fact that we had now definitely embarked upon the 
great conflict led immediately to a very thorough review of the 
financial situation at the hands of the Treasury Department and 
of the administration in general, and in this the Federal Reserve 
Board and banks were occasionally permitted or requested to 
join for. the purpose of supplying technical information The 
precise situation, as it was then revealed, must be studied in 
some detail if the subsequent necessities and poliaes of the 
federal reserve system are to be at all thoroughly understood 
Such a survey may now be undertaken. 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AT THE OPEN- 
ING OF THE WAR 

f 

Statistical Position 

It IS now necessary to attempt a brief survey of the position 
of the federal reserve system at the time of our entry into the 
European war What has already been said has sketched the 
history of the system during the first two and one-half years 
of its service and has shown how the different strands of its 
policy were gradually drawn out and developed Little or 
nothing has been said as to the actual condition that had been 
arrived at, nor has any reference been made, except casually, 
to relationships with the Treasury Department It is therefore 
necessary, before proceeding further, to undertake a careful 
survey of the position which had actually been attained at the 
time, and to see how far this position indicated a preparedness 
for the struggle into which the organization was shortly to 
be plunged In this analysis a beginning may be made to 
advantage by sketching the condition of the system at approxi- 
mately the close of the year 1916 and the beginning of the 
following year 

It is worth while, as a beginning of the discussion, to set 
forth the statistical position of the twelve federal reserve banks 
at the beginning of the war This was as follows 

Resources and Liabilities of Each Federal Reserve Bank and 
OF THE Federal Reserve System at Close of 
Business April 5-6 

RESOURCES 

Gold com and certificates m vault 
Gold settlement fund 
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$362,472,000 

200,125,000 
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Gold redemption fund 

Legal-tender notes, silver, etc 

2,505,000 

19,110,000 

Total reserve 

584,212,000 

Five per cent redemption fund against federal reserve bank 
notes 

Bills discounted — ^members 

Bills bought m open market 

United States bonds 

One-year Umted States Treasury notes 

Umted States certificates of indebtedness 

Mumcipal warrants 

Federal reserve notes — ^net 

Due from other federal reserve banks — ^net 

Uncollected items 

All other resources 

400,000 

17.928.000 
S2f735»ooo 

36.629.000 

23 . 042 . 000 
50,000,000 

15.207.000 

16.235.000 

3.412.000 
146,422,000 

4.909.000 

Total resources 

981,131,000 

LIABILITIES 


Capital paid in 

Government deposits 

Due to members — reserve account 

Collection items 

Federal reserve notes — net 

All other habihties 

$56,100,000 

46.461.000 

758.219.000 

105.436.000 

14.295.000 
620,000 

Total habihties 

981,131,000 


The Position of the Treasury 

Quite as important as the position of the federal reserve 
system was the position of the Treasury Department This 
would ordinarily not have been the case, and in normal cir- 
cumstances a study of the federal reserve system would neces- 
sitate nothing in the way of outline or analysis of fiscal condi- 
tions The fact, however, that within a few months the nation 
was to be plunged into war makes the condition of the Treasury 
of fundamental importance Had the Treasury been m a 
strong position at the time of our declaration of war, the whole 
course of its financing might have been rather different, cer- 
tainly during the initial stages Its actual position, therefore, 
IS worthy to be very carefully examined 

The following statement shows the status of the Treasury 
soon after the opening of 1917 



General Fund^ February 28, 1917 
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From a careful scrutiny of this statement two facts stand 
out — ^the first, that the Department was m a technically very 
weak condition, and the second, that its reliance upon banks 
was likely to be almost immediate because of the non-liquid 
character of most of its assets Its general funds, which 
looked imposing on the surface, were to no inconsiderable 
extent made up of minor accounts, notes in process of redemp- 
tion, and other items which could not be counted upon as an 
actual element in its spending power Its banking balances 
were small , indeed, in the months immediately preceding they 
had often been drawn down to a point of piactical exhaustion, 
and so non-profitable had they become to the depositaries that 
some of them had either lequested the removal of deposits or 
had made plain their desire to be no longer troubled with them 

The Treasury Department had allowed itself to get into 
this position for a number of reasons, but perhaps the most 
important lay in the fact that in years past the Democratic 
Paity had always been charged with extravagance or financial 
mismanagement resulting in bond issues Bond issue in ttmp 
of peace had come to be almost a conventional object of fear 
and was invested with a pohtical tabu So also, as concerned 
taxation, the party had no wish to be put in the position of 
materially adding to public burdens during peaceful times 
Accordingly it had been a maxim of the Treasury Department 
during the early years of the Wilson administration to get 
along as best it could and not to contemplate the necessity of 
borrowing in any form unless such a course might be forced 
upon It as a lesull of the sternest necessity Undoubtedly 
many members of the administration had hoped against hope 
to the very last that we might contmue the policy of keeping out 
of war, while even those who neither hoped nor expected that 
we should thus remain free could not peimit themselves by 
any act or sign to show to the public that they were making 
preparations foi war These factors combine to explain the 
peculiarly weak position in which the Treasury Department 
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found itself during the opening months of 1917 The current 
of exports from Europe to the United States had gradually 
dwindled as the manufacturing power of Europeans became 
less, and our tariff revenues had suffered correspondingly 
Thus, even had we not entered the war, some kind of legisla- 
tion, or some action looking to the borrowing of money, would 
have been necessary 

The Reserve System and the Treasury 

It IS now necessary to go back a few months, in order to 
trace the history of what was to become perhaps the most 
important element in the relationship betw’^een the federal 
reserve system and the Treasury Department This was the 
provision of the Federal Reserve Act in connection with public 
deposits Before the Reserve Act had been drafted, it had 
been one of the commonest complaints against the older bank- 
ing system that it so inadequately provided for the fiscal opera- 
tions of the government The practice of insisting upon 
payment largely m cash, and of disbursing cash principally, 
had long been obsolete and injurious It is not necessary to 
comment further upon the details of the older system, espe- 
cially as they have been outlined in some detail in an earlier 
chapter ^ 

It should, however, be recalled at this point that, when the 
Federal Reserve Act was under advisement, all of the criti- 
cisms which had in former years been formulated with respect 
to Treasury relationships were given a very careful survey, the 
result being that the act contained m its original form a com- 
plete provision for transferring government funds entirely to 
the reserve system and for constituting the reserve banks 
fiscal agents This provision had early provoked the dislike 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, who had secured its modifi- 
cation in such a way as to make his use of the reserve system 


Book 1, Chapter 11 
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permissive rather than compulsory After the organization 
of the reserve system, it was found that the Treasury financial 
hierarchy, always jealous of its own prerogatives and powers, 
was especially fearful of the loss of functions Such fear was 
manifested on various occasions by the officials of the Treas- 
urer’s office, while among the sub-treasuries themselves the 
Reserve Act had caused a feeling of apprehension Out of this 
grew the geneial effort to impress upon politicians the imde- 
sirabihty of any early transfer of funds to reserve banks, or 
any early action which would place upon such banks very 
serious responsibilities m the handling and transfer of public 
funds 

Needless to say, it was not deemed expedient to base such 
argument upon any theoretical or abstract grounds, but it was 
usually founded upon the assertion that the reserve banks were 
still in an elementary stage of organization and that they had 
not yet developed the necessary machinery which would enable 
them to deal effectively with the government’s deposits and 
transfer needs, still less to act as fiscal agent in the full sense 
of the term There was a small measure of truth in this asser- 
tion, although It was also true that nearly all of those who 
were likely to require the services of reserve banks adopted a 
like point of view, so that, had it been granted full vent, there 
would have been no reason to think that the banks would ever 
have obtained any opportunity to perform their chief functions 


Treasury and the War 


Indeed, a farsighted administration of the Treasury, recog- 
nizing our possible advent into the war, ought to have devel- 
oped the fiscal machinery of the reserve banks at as early a 
date as possible This, however, was not done * Secretary 
McAdoo listened undoubtedly to the fears of the subordinate 
officials of the Treasury Department and of the sub-treasury 


was fotcefully expressed t( 
chapter ^ transmitted to him by the ; 


McAdoo m a thorough 
See Appendix B to this 
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system, and the result was to crystallize m his mind the deter- 
mination to postpone as long as possible the shift from the old 
sub-treasury system to the reserve banking system Congress, 
however, had formed a very distinct opinion that the transfer 
was to become effective at an early date This had been stated 
in the course of the discussion of the Reserve Act, and it had 
then been argued that such transfer would result in a large 
saving to the government The situation offered some possi- 
bility of political annoyance, for the Republicans were not 
averse to seeing the Democratic administration deprived of 
the valuable “plums” which were afforded by the sub-treasury 
system It was not long, therefore, before questions began to 
arise in Congress as to the reasons why the Treasury Depart- 
ment made no motion to comply with the provisions of the 
Reserve Act m connection with fiscal agency duties When 
appropriation bills came up, the question was raised as to 
whether it would not soon be true that Congress could cease 
to appropriate money for sub-treasuries 

These questions at first were not pressing, since it was 
recognized that time must be granted for the full working out 
of so great and complex a system as that provided m the 
Federal Reserve Act. But the queries eventually became more 
insistent, and in order to meet them. Secretary McAdoo, at 
the close of the year 1915, advised the reserve banks that he 
had resolved to shift to them all funds then held by national 
banks in those cities in which reserve banks were situated 
This left the great body of "pet banks,” numbering about 1,500 
throughout the country, which were the prinapal sources of 
political patronage in the use of Treasury funds, undisturbed, 
for their inactive deposits were not touched and the Treasury 
announced that there would be no change in their status The 
Department would continue to use the active balances in the 
principal cities but would use them through the reserve banks 
instead of through the national bank depositaries As the 
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funds of the Treasury were at that time m low condition, this 
announcement bade fair to place upon the reserve banks a con- 
siderable amount of more or less expensive work without the 
acquirement of any net deposit balances that would be of value 
Accordingly, some membeis of the federal reserve system were 
inclined to protest in a quiet way at the action of the Depart- 
ment, largely because of its incomplete and partial nature 
Better counsels prevailed, however, and general preparations 
were promptly made, the funds of the government in the 
cities named, amounting to about $8,436,000, being turned 
over to the vanous institutions on or about January 1 ® 

An Incomplete Reform 

It will be observed that this action not only failed to trans- 
fer the principal volume of the government funds, but it 
entirely ignored the fiscal agency function of the banks, leaving 
that to be worked out later as arcumstances might demand 
The action taken was undoubtedly little more than a concession 
to criticism in order that it might be possible to reply to such 
critics that the Depaitment had already taken the necessary 
steps toward constituting the reserve banks’ active depositaries 
It apparently had no direct bearing upon the war situation at 
all This state of affairs was shortly perceived in Congress, 
and when the appropriation bill of 1917 was under advisement, 
the demand for the abolition of the sub-treasuries became a 
good deal more msistent than had ever been true on former 
occasions As a result a committee was eventually appointed 
to consider the question whether the sub-treasuries should or 
should not be transferred, and application was made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for his opinion on the subject The 
result was to call forth from Mr McAdoo a very pointed 
answer which was transmitted to Congress and which dis- 
tinctly requested the maintenance of the sub-treasuries with 

-JThe Federal Reserve Bulletin for December, 1915, published Secretary McAdooV 
order, as given m Appendix A to this chapter 
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their existing staffs and declared against any nioie extensive 
employment of reserve banks m performing these functions 
The Treasury, in short, up to the time of our entry into 
the war had shown itself m every way disinclined to accept m 
full faith and to act upon the extensive provisions for the man- 
agement of its deposit and fiscal agency functions Not only 
was this true, but it had refrained from employing the gold 
settlement fund in its extensive transfers throughout the coun- 
try, using the fund only very sporadically or occasionally, 
notwithstanding that the fund itself from the beginning relied 
in a measure upon the sub-treasuries to facilitate its work, 
since the gold representing the fund was stored in the vaults 
of these sub-treasuries The gold settlement fund, indeed, so 
far as the physical custody and transfer of money was con- 
cerned, had from the start been more largely under the control 
and direction of the Treasury Department and had more exten- 
sively depended upon the facilities of the Department than it 
had upon the reserve banks Yet it was regarded as an unde- 
sirable innovation, one which might readily work destruction 
to the number of places and employees, or which might shift 
the control of an important piece of financial machinery to the 
reserve banks and out of the hands of government officers 

First Financial War Measures 

When war was definitely determined upon, therefore, and 
the announcement made known to the public, it was apparent 
that an extensive program of Treasury financing would be 
unavoidable The federal reserve system looked with anxiety 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for light as to his probable 
intent, but no information was furnished and no outline of any 
plan supplied until on March 31 information was suddenly 
given to the system that the Secretary desired to float an issue 
of $50,000,000 of certificates of indebtedness at 2 per cent 


^See Appendix C to this chapter This letter was ongmally printed as a House 
Documeut, and was then reprinted m the Federal Reserve Bulletin for February, 1917 
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The figure thus offered appeared extraordinarily low and the 
evident intention that this issue of certificates should be 
promptly taken up by the reserve banks themselves through 
direct purchase, was naturally regarded as a reminiscence of 
the bad measures of financing employed by Secretary Chase 
at the opening of the Civil War True, the reserve banks were 
amply able to take up the $50,000,000, and they were more 
than able to finance them without loss to their reserves, since 
the nation now had the inestunable advantage of using bank 
credit facilities instead of exacting the pa3mient of such loans 
into the Treasury Nevertheless, the two features of unfair- 
ness or unwisdom — abnormally low rate of interest offered 
and the flat proposal to put the certificates into reserve banks, 
since no others would evidently be willing to buy at that rate 
of interest — eliated more or less direct criticism, and accord- 
ingly the rate was raised to per cent, at which figure the 
reserve banks took and carried practically the entire issue 
throughout its life of six months 

A Danger Averted 

A great danger was apparent in this first financial under- 
taking set on foot by the Treasury It was seen m the belief 
that the federal reserve banks should and could take govern- 
ment securities at a very low rate of interest and practically 
for cash, placing their funds at the disposal of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for his immediate uses This danger was 
really twofold, since both phases of the plan were erroneous 
and dangerous Such loans at reserve banks were absolutely 
without warrant, save perhaps as a last resort after all other 
means of getting funds had failed To place them with the 
reserve banks at a purely nominal rate of interest could not be 
defended from any standpoint and was bad for the public, bad 
for the banks, and only technically beneficial to the Treasury, 
There was some apparent indication that Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, at the time, contemplated an extensive plan of short- 
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term bank financing in which he would — ^as Secretary Chase 
did during the Civil War — obtain his funds directly from 
financial institutions, leaving them to take care of themselves 
as best they could Whatever leanings he may have had in 
this direction, it is fair to say, were soon overcome, at least 
in part The economists and financiers of the country took a 
very strong position in favor of heavy taxation by Congress, 
believing that only through such taxation could the situation 
be really met and inflation kept within check The bankers 
of the country were theoretically inclined to favor this same 
view in favor of taxation, with borrowing only as a secondary 
resource, and yet there was a weak-kneed disposition among 
them to lean toward inflation and large government loans as a 
means of providing for necessities This disposition appeared 
more clearly as the weeks went by, and m various conferences 
which the Treasury held with bankers from time to time there 
was a tendency to impress the opinion that popular loans and 
taxation were a resource which was very strictly limited by 
conditions, and that the easiest and perhaps most favorable 
plan within reach was that of depending more and more upon 
inflationary measures 

Acceptance of Inflation 

It was not for some months, however, that the definite 
acceptance of inflation as a means of war financing became 
general During the first few weeks after the declaration of 
war, members of the Federal Reserve Board still had a certain 
amount of influence with the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
exerted themselves as far as they were able to the neutralizing 
of the drift toward an inflation policy bottomed upon the use 
of reserve banks as a means of supplying funds m the form 
of bank credit Secretary McAdoo, in fact, undertook not 
to '^unload’^ anything further upon the reserve banks, certainly^ 
not without notice, and in consideration of his attitude m the 
matter it was agreed that every eflcort should be made to bring 
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about a satisfactory organization for shifting Treasury require- 
ments to member banks and through them to the public 

It was not long before an announcement from the Treasury 
pretty definitely outlined the methods which were to be pursued, 
and while there was still some talk of low rates of 2^4 and 3 
per cent, it was apparent to all that this was merely a means 
of transition from the early effort to get money out of the 
banks to a more satisfactory plan of management The fact 
that a working entente had been established between the Board 
and the Treasury was made apparent in the announcement of 
April 21, 1917, when the Board made public the fact that it 
had asked reserve banks to do their utmost to facilitate the sale 
of certificates and “to impress upon the banks” of the several 
distncts “the importance of this offer,” and endeavored fur- 
thermore “to enlist their hearty co-operation ”® It was under- 
stood that so soon as practicable arrangements would be made 
to fund this issue of certificates which had been authorized by 
the War Bond Act, signed by the President on April 24, into 
an issue of bonds authorized by the same act on which the rate 
of interest was fixed at 3^^ per cent, while an aggregate of 
$7,000,000,000 was permitted to issue This, therefore, con- 
stituted the germ of the war financing system, and it was 
through later expansion of the ideas presented in this first 
circular and the documents which accompanied it that the 
highly complex system of Treasury offerings eventually 
assumed its ultimate form 

A Change of Treasury Opinion 

The recogmtion on the part of officers of the Treasury that 
they were now definitely working with the federal reserve 
system under a general basis of understanding which implied 
the effort on the part of reserve banks to get funds from 
. members and to sustain members through advances to them 
intatog up certificates, the latter eventually to be funded into 

® See Appendix D to this chapter 

♦ 
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bonds, gave members of the Treasury Department a new view 
of some things which had formerly been looked upon by them 
in a rather reactionary way The most important of these 
things for the immediate purpose was the gold settlement fund 
As elsewhere noted, the tendency m the Department had been 
to view this fund as an interloper, which, working in conjunc- 
tion with the public deposit plan, might eventually operate to 
destroy the sub-treasury system and to render the transfer of 
funds from one part of the country to another both easy and 
“unsafe ” No sooner, however, had some conception been 
formed of the magnitude of war financing than it became 
apparent that to attempt to obtain subscriptions from banks 
in Iowa, North Dakota, or California, and to have these sub- 
scriptions remitted either to Washington or to New York, or 
even to designated depositaries in the immediate neighborhood, 
would bnng about transfers of bank funds in a volume which 
would simply be out of the question, and which, if attempted, 
would completely upset the whole financial structure of the 
nation Gradually, therefore, there was evolved in the minds 
of the Treasury officials the idea of leaving Treasury funds 
on deposit with the banks which subscribed for bonds or which 
obtained subscriptions from their customers, transferring these 
funds, when they were needed, to reserve banks from which 
they would be promptly checked out m settlement of interest 
and other obligations 

Thus by a certain stretching of the terms of existing law 
the entire body of banks in the United States were to be used 
as depositary banks, while the reserve banks were to act as 
local collecting and disbursing agencies, thus for the first time 
truly fulfilling their functions as fiscal agents Remembering 
that many banks when hard pressed would necessarily have to 
resort to reserve banks for rediscount accommodation in order 
to meet their subscriptions, it is obvious that what the Treasury 
now planned was to recognize the reserve institutions in the 
fullest sense as fiscal agents Such operation on the part of 
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the reserve banks, of course, would be out of the question were 
there not some means of clearing and offsetting the enormous 
payments and subscriptions coming from all parts of the coun- 
try, and this obviously was entirely within the power of the 
gold settlement fund Neither shipments of com nor of notes, 
nor even remittances to some central point would be necessary, 
but the government, by using the reserve banks as collecting 
and disbursing agents, would simply gather m the proceeds of 
subscriptions in all parts of the country, which m turn it would 
gradually pay out there m settlement for the grain, the horses 
and cattle, the manufactures, the cotton, and the other products 
which must be obtained m order to satisfy the war needs of the 
United States and its allies So, under the compulsion of 
events, the gold settlement method of transfer and the adoption 
of credit methods of payment as against specie made their way 
into actual use Had there been no such compelling necessity, 
It may well be questioned whether we should not today still 
be working, nationally speaking, upon the old sub-treasury 
system with but little modification 

APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER XLVIII 

Federal Reserve Banks as Fiscal Agents 
(Federal Reserve Bulletin, December, 1915 ) 

The Secretary of the Treasury has sent the following letter to the 
Federal Reserve Board, as result of which Federal Reserve Banks will 
become fiscal agents on January i, 1916 

November 23, 1915 

The Federal Reserve Board, 

Washington, D C 

Gentlemen In accordance with the provisions of section 15 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, which provides that — 

“The moneys held in the general fund of the Treasury 
^y, npon the direction of the Treasury, be deposited in Federal 
Reserve Banks, which banks, when required by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents of the United States 

I have determined to appoint the Federal Reserve Banks depositaries 
and fiscal agents in the manner thus indicated by the Act In order that 
the reserve banks may not be embarrassed by the addition of an 
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unduly large volume of business upon undertaking their functions in 
this connection, I have decided to make a beginning by transferring to 
each of the Federal Reserve Banks the funds of the Government now 
on deposit with the national banks in each of the cities in which a bank 
is located, thus giving to each of the reserve banks the funds held by 
the national banks in its own city Each Federal Reserve Bank will 
be required to per f 01m on behalf of the Government the services 
which are now tendered by the national-bank depositaries located in 
said cities, as well as any other services incident to or gi owing out of 
the duties and responsibilities of fiscal agents 

May I ask you to cooperate m carrying out the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act in this regard and to take any and all steps 
that may be desirable to perfect such arrangements by the Federal 
Reserve Banks as will enable them to fully and satisfactorily perform 
these functions from and after January i, 1916, the date on which it 
IS my puipose to make the proposed arrangements effective^ I have 
designated Hon William P Malburn, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in charge of the fiscal bureau, to act for the Treasury 
Department m carrying out the details so far as this department is 
concerned I have deferred action until this time, in order that the 
organization of the Federal Reserve Banks might be completed and 
gotten into good working order through experience and practice, and 
with the hope that a satisfactory clearing and collection system would, 
by this time, have been evolved I feel convinced, however, that I 
should not longer delay giving these banks the opportunity of per- 
forming these services for the Government and enlarging their field 
of usefulness 

Very truly yours, 

W G McAdoo^ Secretary 

It IS estimated that the following amounts may be transferred to 
the several Federal Reserve Banks 


Boston 

$ 796,000 

New York 

1,437,000 

Philadelphia 

1,175,000 

Cleveland 

285,000 

Richmond 

425*000 

Atlanta 

520,000 

Chicago 

1,436,000 

St Louis 

850,000 

Kansas City 

655,000 

Minneapohs 

225,000 

Dallas 

191,000 

San Francisco 

441*000 

Total 

. $8,436,000 
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APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER XL VIII 

Report on Use of Reserve Banks by the Treasury 

July IS, 1915 

To The Federal Reserve Board, 

Washington 

Gentlemen 

Your Committee was appointed to formulate a report stating 
briefly the reasons which make it desirable foi the Secretary of the 
Treasury at an early date to designate the Federal Reserve Banks to 
act as fiscal agents of the United States, as authorized in Section 15, 
of the Federal Reserve Act 

The first paragraph of Section 15 reads as follows 

“Sec IS The monejs held in the general fund of the Treasury, 
except the five per centum fund for the redemption of outstanding 
national'bank notes and the fund provided in this Act for the re- 
demption of Federal reserve notes may, upon the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be deposited in Federal reserve banks, 
which banks, when required by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
act as fiscal agents of the United States, and the revenues of the 
Government or any part thereof may be deposited in such banks, 
and disbursements may be made by checks drawn against such 
deposits 

Pursuant to the request aforesaid your Committee offers the 
following memorandum 

First There is nothing which the Secretary of the Treasury could 
do which would contribute so much to the prestige of the Federal 
Reserve System as to designate the Federal Reserve Banks to act as 
fiscal agents While it is recognized that Mr McAdoo, as an in- 
dividual and officer of the Government, has taken a very prominent 
part and has shown an active personal inteiest m the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act, he has not, as yet, in his official capacity, done 
the one thing which, above all others, would show to the woild the 
confidence the United States Government has in the system 

Second The practice of locking up m the Treasury large amounts 
of money is a clumsy and unscientific method, long since abandoned 
by other nations Like sums in the Federal Banking System would 
be of much greater potency 

T/iird While the Federal Reserve Act does not abolish the Sub- 
treasury System, yet it was clearly the intent of Congress that the 
chief functions of the Sub-treasuries would be gradually taken over 
by the Federal Reserve System If, therefore, the Secretary of the 
Treasury should require the Federal Reserve Banks to act as fiscal 
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agents, such action would not necessarily imply that he contemplated 
the abolition of the Sub-treasuries, for the reason that, as has been 
pointed out at various times, the Sub-treasuries must still perform 
certain important functions, to wit (i) The custody of gold and sil- 
ver com on account of various reserve and trust funds of the United 
States and, (2) the redemption and exchange of gold and silver 
certificates 

Fourth The creation of a central clearing fund in Washington 
by the twelve Federal Reserve Banks, through which all tiansactions 
between the Federal Reserve Banks may be cleared once a week, 
offers a most advantageous plan for the easy and prompt handling 
of Government fiscal transactions A very simple modus operandi 
might be developed if the Treasurer of the United States were to 
become a special participant in the operations of this clearing fund 
All fiscal transactions of the Government could then be readily cleared 
on the books of the fund Under this plan, all receiving and dis- 
bursing officers of the Government would keep accounts, either with 
a Federal Reserve Bank or a Reserve Branch Bank and whenever it 
was desirable to keep an account at a point where theie was no 
Reserve Bank or with any member National bank These accounts 
would be cleared through their Federal Reserve Banks and the 
Central Gold Clearing Fund 

Fifth The employment of the Federal Reserve Banks as fiscal 
agents, by discontinuing the use of National bank depositaries, would 
greatly simplify Government records and Treasury accounts At most, 
the Treasuier would be required to keep twelve accounts in the 
Continental United States instead of some 1,500 deposit accounts, of 
which 850 are active It is conceivable that, with the Central Clearing 
Fund, these twelve might hi still further reduced to a single account, 
operating through the Central fund 

Sixth While the Federal Reserve Banks are admirably constituted 
to act as fiscal agents of the Government, it is decidedly undesirable 
from the standpoint of the Federal Reserve Board that they’ should be 
required to act in this capacity unless the Secretary of tlie' Treasury 
feels reasonably certain that this is a wise, permanent policy The 
fact that It means the deposit of 250 to 300 millions of dollars with 
the Federal Reserve Banks means that the Secretary's action will add 
greatly to the power of the Federal Reserve Banking System, for 
the reason that every dollar deposited with the Federal Reserve Bank 
IS, after allowing 35 per cent reserve against deposits and 40 pei 
cent reserve against note issue, potentially capable of an additional 
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expansion of $162 50 for every $100 deposited It is for the Secretary 
of the Treasury, therefore, to determine whether the funds m his 
charge shall be deposited in National banks as at present, or m Federal 
Reserve Banks where their potentiality for the good of the general 
public IS very greatly enhanced 

The service which the Federal Reserve Banks can render to the 
Treasury is an important one and should be effective in reducing 
expenses m all sub-treasuries as well as in the Treasury Department 
Itself It will, of course, add very largely to the expense of the 
Federal Reserve Banks and foi that reason as well as for others 
should not be entered into unadvisedly 

Sct^cnih Under the Acts creating the First and Second Banks 
of the United States, these banks acted as fiscal agents and depositaries 
of all government funds This is true of the great banks of all nations 
and constitutes the chief functional relation between the banks and 
the government Under the National Banking Act of 1863 the neces- 
sities of the Federal Government growing out of the Civil War 
were the chief subjects of concern and therefore the National Banking 
System, then established, was created to make a market for Govern- 
ment bonds and to base an issue of National Bank currency on those 
bonds, at the same time taking away from State banks by taxation 
the right to issue bank notes The Federal Reserve Act has created 
a new form of currency, based on commercial paper and a method 
which will gradually absorb United States Government bonds having 
the circulating privilege and replace National bank notes with the 
Federal Reserve notes, and Federal reserve bank notes The reason 
for the existence of the National banks under the law can in future 
no longer be predicated upon the need of supporting Government 
credit, but must depend for constitutional basis upon the necessities 
of commerce between the States and ^the fiscal requirements of the 
Government 

If, as your Committee believes, it is of very great importance to 
preserve the integrity of the National Banking System per se and 
not to rely upgn the Federal Reserve System with a membership 
consisting solely or chiefly of State banks and Trust companies, it 
IS clearly most desirable that the Federal Reserve Banks shall be 
named fiscal agents of the United States as soon as possible 

In conclusion, it is proper to say that your Committee does not 
suggest that this change be effected, except with careful thought and 
preparation It is apparent from the study given the subject that, 
although the Federal Reserve Banks can undoubtedly take over many 
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ol the impoilaiU lunctions ot the Pieasmer-^ ofiice and of the Sub- 
tiea'suiics the woik inn'll be undei taken i^^adiialh and only afie 
careful and thoToug^h ^tudj ot ju'^t wliat I^ to I)e done and finalU 
accompli ‘-hed it would prc)habl> take Lulh a >cai and peihap^ 

neail\ two >eais 10 canv this out in an oideiU w"a\ and jour Com- 
inittee does not belic\e that the Boaid would be justified in undci- 

takiiig the woiking out of these details uiile^sa the Sccietai> of the 

Tieasui} had consideicd the pioblem in iK ^eneial aspects and 
decided whethei he wa-s fa\oiable in a gcneial wa\ to the proposal 
Youi Committee ha^ been glad to a\ail itself of the services of 
Ml Ileibeil S Wood< Acting Chief Dim'jioh of Efficicnc} United 
States Ci\il Seivice Commission winch undei the dii action of 
A'-bistant Seuetan Malbuin, has been making specidl stiidv of 
Tieasuiv BuieaU'i and we append lor the infoiniation ot the Boaid 
till ee sepal ate nicnioianda piepaied by Afi Woods as exhibits Voui 
Committee has gone ihiough these memoiaada m some detail wnth 
Assistant Secietai\ Malhiiin and while it is not piepared to endoi'ie 
all the iccomnicndations as made and ^cntuies to disagiee with some 

of the^e suggestions, ^till these inemoianda will he 'ver\ useful to 

the Board 01 to any futuie Committee in woiking out the details 

Respect lulh Nuhmitted 

{Signed) F A Dll\no, 

WPG Hvrdinc 


Exiiibii ‘A” 

Tn 1 espouse to your recent 01 al recinest for suggestions regarding 
the designation of Federal Rc'-eive Banks as fibUil agents of the 
United States theie is submitted heiewith an outline of the tunctioni> 
of the Treasuiei of the United States and the Go\ eminent deposi- 
taiies, wnth a discussion ot the feasibility of the Federal Reser\e 
Systems taking o\et these function^ and ot the possible ways of 
doing it As- a lesult of these considei ations we ventme the sugges- 
tion that the Boaid content itself lor the present wnth requesting 
that the Reserve Banks be designated as Go\ernment depositaries 
and that at least a majority of the National bank depositaries be 
discontinued Wc believe that the Boaid can then de\clop a system 
that will make inevitable the discontinuance of the lemainmg deposi- 
taries and even of the sub-treasuries, and the transfer to the Board 
of a large part of the work now done in the Treasurer's office at 
Washington 
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Treasury Organization and Functions 

The fiscal business of the Government is now carried on by (i) 
the Treasurer of the United States and (s) Government depositaries 
of three classes — (a) ii mints and assay offices, (b) 9 sub-treasuries 
and (c) nearly 1,500 depositary banks, of which 850 have active 
Government accounts and the remainder inactive accounts 

The Treasurer is the banker of the Government He is the cus- 
todian of deposits made for (i) the Secretaiy of the Treasury as 
chief fiscal officer of the United States, (2) Government disbuising 
officers, who maintain about twenty-one hundred active accounts, (3) 
the Post Office Department and the Board of Trustees of the Postal 
Savings System, (4) the Comptroller of the Currency as agent foi 
creditors of failed National banks, (5) Federal Reserve Banks and 
National banks, who deposit funds with the Treasurer under the laws 
that make him agent foi the redemption of the notes of these banks, 

(6) postmasters, who deposit postal funds to their own credit, and 

(7) clerks and other officers of courts who deposit to their own credit 
funds in the custody of the courts Of these accounts those of post- 
masters (6) and court officers (7), with balances aggregating about 
$15,000,000, are kept on the books of the sub-treasuries and depositary 
banks The accounts of other depositors are kept on the books of 
the Treasurer of the Umted States in Washington Deposits for 
credit in these accounts are received at sub-treasuries and depositaiy 

anfe, ^edited to the account of the Treasurer and reported daily 
to Washington where they are charged to the depositaries and credited 
M directed by the depositors Similarly, warrants and checks against 
SairrT sub-treasuries and depositary banks. 

In addition to the accounting officer there are attached to the 

Sir^for Redemption 

and Umted States notes) and 
R^emption Agency (for Federal reserve notes and NaUonal bank 

eaumlem^*f Redemption Division form together the 

^mvalent of a sub-treasury, but in addition the Cash Room has 

Stat« certificates and United 

Stete notes, and furnishes the various sub-treasuries with the cer- 
tificates and notes needed to effect exchanges 

The mints and assay offices are the depositaries for the greater 
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part of the com and bullion held lo redeem gold and silver certificates 
United States notes and licasiii\ notes (tlie ■•eniainder being in the 
sub-tieasuiies) Ihis com and Inillion is ti ail's fen ed lo othei deposi- 
taiies on oidci of the Sec»'etai\ Oi paid out to peison^ depositing 
at the sub-treasunes cuiiency and com roi icdeinption or exchange 

Besides being agent's ot the Trea'^uiei for the leceipt of deposits 
and the cashing of chocks, tne suh-iica=ui ie'> act as agents for the 
ledemplioii and exchange of gold and silver ccitificatcs United States 
notes Tieasui\ notes and iiiinui com Deposit's oi cuirenc^ and 
com foi redemption and exchange aie usually leceivcd subject to 
count and aie paid foi bj the mO'st conienient Trea*iuiy office as soon 
as the amount of the deposit is vciificd In the meantime the deposits 
aie cat tied on the books of the seieial Fieasui} oifices as liabilities 

Onl> a small pait of thetc tiansactions arc redemptions of paper 
cuiteiic} m com ot bullion By far the laiget pait of the redemption 
and exchange business con^sists m exchanging one denomination of 
papei curiency foi anothci and issuing new cuiienc> to leplace that 
^\hich has become unfit toi circulation 

It will thus be seen that the offices under the lieasurer’s super- 
MSion perfonn a mimbei of distinct functions 

(1) Keeping accounts of moneys depo^'ited for the United States, 
the disbursing oflicc!*: of the Go\eriiment the Post Office Department, 
etc and of the distiibutioii of tlie&e moiiccs among the ^arlous deposi- 
taries 

(2) Receiving and keeping deposits to be credited to the accounts 
mentioned above, and cashing warrants and checks to be charged 
theieto 

(3) Keeping rcsei\e slocks of the United States Papci currency, 
and exchanging one kind of denomination of such cuirency for 
anothei, and “fit for ‘unfit’ cmiencj 

(4) Holding com and bullion foi the ledemption of United States 
papei cuiiencv, and making such ledomptioiia on demand 

(t)) Holding the five per cent ledemption funds and redeeming 
Federal Reseive notes in gold and National bank notes in lawful money 

Functions thai Frnr ra.l Rcsrnvr Sysilm C \n Asslme 

The Fcdeial Reseive S>stem can legally take o\er all of these 
functions except the last two w Inch must be i etained b} the Treasurer 
since the law does not pernul the \arious redemption funds to be 
deposited in the lescive banks About the assumption of the stiictly 
banking function'^ of leceivmg deposits, paying checks and keeping 
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depositor’s accounts there can be no question The Reserve Banks 
can also, if they so desire, provide themselves with adequate stocks 
of United States paper currency and make exchanges for their member 
banks, as each National bank does to a limited extent for its customers 
Moreover, there seems to be no legal reason why the Secretary of 
the Treasury should not designate the Federal Reserve Agents as 
custodians of reserve stocks of gold certificates, silver certificates and 
United States notes just as they are now custodians of the reserve 
stocks of Federal Reserve notes If this were done the Federal 
Reserve Agents might make exchanges of currency to an unlimited 
extent for the reserve bank to which they are attached If they 
received their currency supplies directly from the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, the Treasurer would be practically eliminated from 
exchange transactions 

The Reserve Banks can also reduce to a minimum the work of 
the Treasurer in connection with the redemption of Federal Reserve 
notes and National bank notes by redeeming in gold, on demand, not 
merely their own notes but also those issued by other reseive banks, 
and by redeeming National bank notes in lawful money for their 
member banks They can sort redeemed bank notes into those fit for 
circulation and those unfit, treat the fit like paid checks of the issuing 
banks and make at least a partial sort of the unfit before remitting 
them to Washington On their receipt in Washington the Treasurer 
might instead of paying for them, authorize the Reserve Bank to make 
the proper charges against the banks whose notes had been redeemed, 
or, if such banks belonged to other Reserve districts, against their 
Federal Reserve Banks The 5 per cent redemption fund would then 
remain in the Treasurer's custody practically intact, since most banks 
would find It more convenient to send notes to their Federal Reserve 
Bank for redemption than to the Treasurer 

When this condition has been brought about it would seem that 
Congress might easily be persuaded to repeal the law directing banks 
to make their 5 per cent deposits with the Treasurer, and require 
these deposits to be made instead with the Federal Reserve Banks 
If, also, the Treasurer did not have Federal Reserve notes presented 
to him for redemption it would soon become apparent that the deposits 
with the Treasurer for the redemption of Federal Reserve notes were 
unnecessary 

The Reserve Banks can also assist, if they wish to, m the redemp- 

toon of United States paper currency in com and bullion They can 
do this m two ways 
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(1) B\ leccivmij dcpo^iits of papei tiiuenr> foi ledemption cer- 
tilyinj? the amount to the neaicbt Tu*asui> olfice ha\nit? a ^uppl\ 
of the com oi bullion de-iiied, diid then lennttinsj the ciinLnc> to 
Washington 101 cancellation 11 unfit ioi ciiculation 01 for ictuin 
to rcsene stock if fit 

(2) B\ piOMcIing lliein&elve*^ with adequate stocks of coin and 
bullion and makinq redemptions* themseKetN foi accommodation 01 
fiieii inomber banks Undei this plan the\ might be compelled at 
times* to present the ledeemed co'tiiKates to 'rrea^.ui^ oflices in e'c- 
cbange toi com or bullion, Inn it seems probable that this would 
not he gencialK nccessai>, as the gold taken m would piobabK m the 
long lun almost e<|ual the gold paid out 

There would ot com sc be no ad\aiitage to the K.esei\e Banks in 
assuming these redemptions and exchange functions except as it 
would strengthen then po^'ition and gi've them good grounds for 
claiming the laigcst possible amount of Go\ eminent depo:>it<; It 
might also facilitate the suliMitutiou of Eedeial ie5*ei\e notes foi 
United States* papei ciiiieiicv, sihlc the banks would sometimes be 
able to paj out Eedeial ie-»eive notes in e^cchange foi gold ceilific«itea, 
siliei cerlificatea and Uniicd States notes they might also pie\ent 
the isaiie ol additional gold ceilil'cates to u'placc those which aie 
ledeemed in ordci to obtain gold for export and Coi use 111 manu 
factuies The suppl> ol gold in the Iieaainv la leplenished laigelv 
b\ the pui chase of bullion bj the mints and assay offices This bullion 
is paid foi bj checks, and gold ceitificates aie issued against it onl> as 
needed to make clisbuisenicnt^ it Goveininent disbui sements weie 
made wholl> b> checks on the I’ccleial lescive banks it would not 
be necessai> to issue gold certificate*! to leplace tliose redeemed m 
com and bullion Ihe com and bullion could instead be deposited 
m the Rescive Banks, which could issue then notes agamat it llie 
enda, bow'cver, might be obtained ir the United Stales continued to 
hold the com and bullion and issued ordei gold certificatea to the 
Reser\e Banks instead, but undei these circumstances the banks 
would not establish themseUes so liimly as a iiecessar> part of the 
United States fiscal s>stein noi lelieve the United Stales of the 
same expense 

The GovrK3s'\frNTS Pkoh\bte Requirements and Methods or 
Mi- El TNG Them 

The Fedeial Reset ve Banks can hardly expect the Secretary to 
designate them as fiscal agents and to deposit W'lth them the entire 
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hundred and fifty to two hundred million dollars available for that 
purpose unless they can perform efficiently and economically (from 
the Goveinment’s standpoint) the functions now performed by the 
Treasurer and the Government depositaries As a part of the expense 
of transferring the deposits to the Federal Reserve Banks must be 
reckoned the loss of more than a million dollars a year now collected 
as interest from depositary banks Against this loss the promise of 
excess profits from the operation of Federal Reserve Banks will be 
a doubtful offset The offset must be sought instead in the reduction 
of the expenses of the Treasurer’s office and the sub-treasuries The 
total cost of operating the Treasurer’s office is about $450,000 a year, 
excluding the amount reimbursed by National banks The cost of 
operating the sub-treasuries is over $650,000 a year It is possible 
that the Federal Reserve Banks could save enough of this to nearly 
compensate the Government for the loss of the inteiest now collected 
on Government deposits At the same time, howevei, the Reserve 
Banks must demonstrate their ability to perform the work as satis- 
factorily as It is now performed To accomplish this it is believed that 
the following requirements must be met 

(1) The accounts must be centralized at Washington This was 
done by the Treasury Department about two years ago and since 
the new plan has gotten into smooth operation it has proved so 
satisfactory that m our judgment it would not be wise to return to 
a decentralized system 

(2) Arrangements must be made that will insure the cashing 
of Government checks at par m all parts of the United States and 
the prompt transmission of such checks to Washington to be charged 
to the drawer’s account 


(3) Arrangements must be made to accept Government deposits 
at every point m the United States wheie it is convenient for collect- 
ing officers to make them, and to report the receipts promptly to 
Washington for credit in the Government’s account 

It IS obvious that the Federal Reserve Banks can not themselves 
meet these requirements They must utilize their member banks 
for the purpose and before the Board requests the Secretary to 
designate ffie Reserve Banks as fiscal Agents we suggest that it would 
e advisable to work out m detail a plan for accomplishing this In 
this connection, the following suggestions are made 

(i) Deposits by Government officers m a member bank can be 
^ » the Federal Reserve Bank, or transmitted to the Federal 
Reserve Bank by draft or m cash In any case it would be necessary 
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for the member bank or the Federal Reserve Bank to bear the expense 
of such transactions 

Duplicates of the receipts issued to the depositors must be trans- 
mitted promptly to Washington by the receiving member bank for 
credit in the Government's account To permit such credits to be 
delayed by coming through a Federal Reserve Bank would, it is 
believed, be unsatisfactory to the Treasury Department The Federal 
Reserve Banks could later confiim the report of such deposits on 
receipt of advice fiom the bank accepting the deposit, or the Wash- 
ington office might certify the deposits to the proper Federal Reserve 
Bank 

(2) Government checks paid by a member bank can best be 
charged to the proper Federal Reserve Bank to be credited by that 
bank to the member banks^ reserve account 

The checks should be forwarded promptly to Washington to be 
charged to the drawer*s accounts, a duplicate of the transit letter 
only going to the Federal Reserve Bank On receipt of this duplicate 
letter the Federal Reserve Bank would charge the Government account, 
but such charges would be subject to verification from Washington 
On proving the checks against the transit letters the Washington office 
would credit the Federal Reserve Bank and report to it the total 
payments by each member bank Any other plan that we can think 
of would not merely delay the charges m the depositor’s accounts but 
would add greatly to the aggregate amount of labor required for 
handling the Government’s checks (which number about 25,000 a day) 
In order to keep the depositors’ accounts centralized at Washington, 
such accounts must either be left with the Treasurer and the Reserve 
Banks designated as depositaries to perform the same functions that 
National Bank depositaries now perform, or else the Reserve Banks 
must establish a central agency through which they can jointly keep 
the accounts of the Government deposits 

The adoption of the latter plan would take away from the Treasurer 
all of his work except that of redemption agent for paper currency 
The office would then hardly deserve the title of Treasurer It is 
unlikely, however, that Congress will abolish the office or alter the 
designation Unwillingness to do so might result m opposition to 
the plans of the Federal Reserve Board to take over the work 
Two solutions of this difficulty suggest themselves 
(i) The Treasurer’s duties may be changed to correspond with 
those of the Treasurer of a private corporation, that is, instead of 
being, as at present, the officer who holds the deposits of the United 
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States he may be made the oiEcer who controls the deposits of the 
United States with the Federal Reserve System This position is now 
occupied by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of finan- 
cial bureaus He drav^s, or authorizes disbursing officers to draw, the 
checks by which substantially all government disbursements are made 
This office might be combined with that of Treasurer The incum- 
bent of the combined office would control the deposits of the United 
States with the Federal Reserve System, with the mints and assay 
offices, and with such sub-treasuries as prove to be necessary to 
carry on the business of redeeming paper currency 

The second solution would be for the Treasurer to retain his 
present functions but to exercise them partly as Treasurer of the 
United States and partly as Treasurer of the Federal Reserve Board 
In the latter capacity he might have charge of the Gold Settlement 
Fund, of the Government accounts, and of such other fiscal business 
of the Federal Reserve System as it proved desirable to transact 
through a central office By this plan the organization and machinery 
in Washington need not be radically disturbed The prime question 
would then become the proper division of the expenses of the 
Treasurer’s office between the Federal Reserve System and the United 
States 

It is not clear that legal authority would be required to carry 
out either of these plans The pnncipal question that would arise 
in connection with the first plan is whether the Secretary can delegate 
to the Treasurer the duties imposed on him by law, which he now 
delegates to the Assistant Secretary in charge of finances The 
principal question that would arise in connection with the second 
plan IS whether the Treasurer of the United States can accept an 
appointment as Treasurer of the Federal Reserve Board and too, 
to some extent at least, the same clerks, the same vaults, etc , m his 
two capacities The second plan would probably be the easier to 
carry out 

Suggestions 

The changes discussed herein would be radical and far-reaching, 
and it would be difficult to have them made at one step We believe 
that it would be wiser to request the Secretary of the Treasury to 
designate the Reserve Banks as Government depositaries, at the same 
time discontinuing as many as possible of the present National bank 
depositaries The Reserve Board can then develop a system whereby 
the Reserve Banks through their member banks will receive deposits 
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And pay (hecks at anj ])omt in the United States [f such a '.vsteni 
\vOiks ^ati'ifactoi il> thcic will be no need loi any othei depo-iitarieb 
than llu' Fedeial Resei\e Banks except such Go\ eminent oftices as 
ma> DC necessai} to icdccni and exchange ptPpci cuiiencv 

Ji the Rcsene 'Banks keep a joini account with the Ireasurei 
tliKJtigh a ccntial agcncj in Washington it will be olnious that the\ 
might well keep instead the accounts of tlie \auous depositora 
and rehc\e the United States of that exuense I he accounting woik 
m the Tieabiircrs office woukl then become unnecebsaij 

If it weic desired to go liiithei, the next step »\(mld be to request 
the Secrelar} of the Tieasury to supjilv tlic Fedeial Reserve Agents 
with 1escl^e stocks of gold and silvei ceitificate^ and United States 
notes, and take o\ei the exchanges of United States paper cuiienc\ 
as fai as possible Ihe Fedeial Re‘!er\e Banks might also supply 
thcniseheb with stocks ot gold coin and bullion and iccleein United 
States curiencj foi member banks and thiough them for expoiters, 
jeweleis, etc Such action il success tulh earned out, w^oulcl ao 
reduce the woik 01 the sub-tieasiines that the question of discontinuing 
them would come up without anv suggestion from the Boaid and the 
Kcser\e S\stem would be left in practicall> the same lelaticm to the 
United States Goccinment that the National banks ot the gieat 
European nations occupy to then Goxeinments 

Veiy respectfiill> , 

(Signed) IIcRBrai S Woods, 

Acting Chief, Duision of Efficiency 

KxniBir 

Mfmor^js'dum for Mr Di:l\no, Vice Goverxcr, Fedfral Resfrve 
Bo \RD 

In iepl> to >our lequest for suggestions rcgaiding the settlement 
of accounts beUveeii Federal resei\e banks and the Tieasuier of the 
United States thiough the gold settlement fund, I beg to state that 
the following ate the oiiU plans that occiii to us foi making such 
settlements without daily cadi payments 

(1) Foi the Tieasurei to contribute to the gold settlement fund, 
that IS, to maintain a deposit in gold wnth the Federal Reserve Boaid 

(2) For the Fedeial Reber\e Boaid to deposit the whole or part 
of the gold settlement fund with the Treasurer 

(3) Foi the Treasurer to be represented in the gold settlement 
fund by a United States depositary (either a Federal reserve bank 
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or a member bank acting through its Federal reserve bank, that is, 
for the Treasurer to clear through a depositary bank designated as 
his agent for the purpose 

( 4 ) For the Federal Reserve Board to deposit the whole or a 
part of the gold settlement fund with a United States depositary 
bank (either a Federal reserve bank or a member bank) 

Plan 1 — For the Treasurer to make a deposit with the Federal 
Rcsen^e Board There is no specific authority of law for the 
Treasurer to deposit Government moneys with the Federal Reserve 
Board However, since the law authorizes the deposit of Government 
moneys with Federal reserve banks, it is probable that they can legally 
accept such deposits jointly through an agent designated for the 
purpose This agent might be the same officer of the Federal Reserve 
Board who is charged with the custody of the gold settlement fund 

Plan 2 — For the gold settlement fund to he deposited with the 
Treasurer There is apparently no authority of law for the Treasurer 
to receive deposits fiom the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal 
reserve banks, except deposits of public moneys and deposits to redeem 
Federal reserve notes It is suggested, however, that the Treasurer 
might legally be appointed as the Treasurer of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and as such custodian of the gold settlement fund In this 
capacity he might properly receive from the Treasury Department 
the same facilities m the way of vault room, etc , that have in the 
past been extended by the Department to the Federal Reserve Board 
and to the Federal reserve banks It would be necessary for the 
Treasurer to make separate statements of the funds he held as 
Treasurer of the Federal Reserve Board and the funds that he held 
as the Treasurer of the United States It would not be necessary 
however, to keep the cash physically separated since but one kind 
of cash-gold would be held for the Board 

Plan 3 For the Treasurer to clear through a deposita/ry hank 
This plan would probably be unsatisfactory unless there was a branch 
Federal reserve bank m Washington that could represent the Treasurer 
directly in the gold settlement fund Even then it would be less 
satisfactory than either the first or second plan 

Plan 4— For the gold settlement fund to he deposited with a 
United States depositary li the deposit were made with a Wash- 
ington bank (either a branch Federal reserve bank or a member bank) 
transfers between the Treasurer's account and the Board’s account 
could easily be made It is assumed, however, that the Board would 
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be umMllmg to deposit am pait of llie tjold' settlement fund either 
with a Fedeial ic‘-ei've bank or with a member banK 

Whelliei It woiilct be belter for the Tiec^suiei to make a gold 
deposit with the Fedeial Receive Boaid 01 foi the Boaid to maintain 
a gold deposit with the ricasuicr depends on the policy adopted wuth 
reference to the Go\einmciit’s fiscal busmens This matter is dis- 
cussed in A sepal ate inemoiandum 

EXTTIRII "C 

!MrMOKVNi)UM roR Dei \so 

I he following is a bnef statement of tlic piincipal points in the 
memorandnin submit led to \ou tins inoming iclatuc to the designa- 
tion of the Fedeial Re'^eT^e Banks as fiscal agents of the Go\crnment 

I he woik oj the Trcasuiy that the Reserve banks might take 
over ma\ be duided into three general cla^^'CS 

(1) Receiving and holding Government deposits and cashing Govern- 

ment checks, 

(2) Keeping depositors’ accounts, 

(3) Redeeming and exchanging paper cuirenc> 

(1) Rcccixinq and holduirj Goijonincnt deposits and cashing 
Got cniment checks 

fhe SecretaT} of the Iteasuij will doubtless be glad to designate 
the Fedeial Reseive Banks as United State'^ depo'^itaiies to leceive 
and hold Cro\enimcnt deposits and cash Government checks, and he 
will piobablv he willing to discontinue ofhei national-bank depositaries 
as soon as the hcdeial Reserve Banks demonstrate then ability to 
handle the business satisfactonlv To do this the Reserve Banks 
must m<ike u-^e of then member banks for receiving deposits and 
paying elicck*! and it would be well for them to accept the Govern- 
ment s account jointly throngli a Washington agent 

(2J Keeping Depositor \ Accounts 

Taking ovei depositors accounts and receiving the Government’s 
deposit thiough a Washington agent would lesult m transferiing to 
the Federal Resenc S>stem the greater paU o( the accounting work 
of the Tieasuier’s office The simplest wav to do this seems to be to 
adopt tlic Tieasuiei s office as it weie, by designating the Treasurer 
as treasurer of the Fedeial Reser\e Boaid 
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(3) Redeeming and Exchanging Paper Ciiirency 
Takmg over the work of redeeming and exchanging United States 
currency, Federal Reserve notes, and national bank notes would 
result m the discontinuance of the sub-treasuries and the Treasurer's 
office as It IS now constituted The change could be most easily 
effected by the voluntary assumption of redemption and exchange 
work by the Reserve Banks 

APPENDIX C TO CHAPTER XLVIII 

Sub-treasuries and Federal Reserve Banks 
(From Federal Reserve Bulletin, February i, 1917 ) 

There is herewith reprinted the letter of the Secretarv of the 
Treasury, dated December 16, 1916, transmitting a report relative 
to the United States sub-treasunes and their relation to the Federal 
Reserve Banks to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, as 
follows • 

Sir In the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act 
approved May 10, 1916, it is provided that — 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
report to Congress at the beginning of its next session which of the 
subtreasuries, if any, should be continued after the end of the fiscal 
year 1917, and if, in his opinion, any should be continued, the rea- 
sons in full for such continuance, also if any or all of said sub- 
treasuries may be discontinued what legislation will be necessary 
in order to transfer their duties and functions to some other branc 
of the public service or to the Federal Reserve Banks ” 

In accordance with the above authorization and direction, I have 
the honor to report as follows 

There are nine sub-treasunes located, respectively, in the cities 
of Boston, Mass , New York City, N Y , Philadelphia, Pa , Baltimore, 
Md , Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, 111 , St Louis, Mo , New Orleans, 
La , and San Francisco, Cal The sub-treasury system was authorized 
by the act of August 6, 1846, and subsequent acts amendatory 
thereof 

The duties and functions of the sub-treasunes may be stated 
generally as follows 

Issue of gold order certificates on gold deposits 
Acceptance of gold coins for exchange 
Acceptance of standard silver dollars for exchange 
Acceptance of fractional silver for redemption 
Acceptance of minor coins for redemption, 

Acceptance of United States notes for redemption 
Acceptance of Treasury notes for redemption 
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Acceptance of gold and silver ccitimaUs loi redtmplioii 
Caiuelleition (btioie shipmeni to W a'lliingUni) of unfit currency 
Lamideniig ot unfit ciinency whiih poimii** of this piocLSS 
Exchange oi ^^'n(ms kinds ol mimcv loi oilier kinds that may be 
1 eqiK sted 

RcmittaiKCs liom United States dcjiobiiau banka oi their aurplua 
deposits of intcrnal-ic\eiiuc customs, money-order, postal, and 
snnilar funds 

Deposits ot poatal saAinga junda dncct 
Deposits ot nionfc\ -Older Timd^ dm it and indiiect 
Deposit-^ oi post-office funds diicct and indirect 
Deposits ejii account of s pei cent ledemplion fund 
Deposits oi interen on jinDlic depovta 
Depeisils of Lunds hi longing to aisbiiising offietis 
Funds dcposiiid loi uanstci to -lomi othei point through a payment 
b\ a sub-"reasan located then at , 

Encasbiiicnt of cheeks \\ariant‘», and draits drav\n against the 
Tita^uitr oi the Uinlid biaiea and presented at a sub-t i ca‘iur> for 
pajmcnl 

The payment or United Statis coupons and niiLie^i clieck** 

Tn addition to ilic foiegoiug the sub-tiea'.uiic^ bate the cuatody 
of a laigc pait of ilie lebCive and tiuat fiiiicU, conauling of the gold 
com and bullion and sihci dollais depo^sited to secuio srolil and sihei 
ceitificates and gieenbaika 

The lecening ol deposit" and payment of checks has been assumed 
to a laige extent since the t*->tablislinient of the Federal iCbCive s\s»tcm 
by the designation of Federal Rescue Hanks as Goternnient deposi- 
taiies in those suh-ti ear'll! y cities uheie Federal Rcser\e Banks are 
located Fedcial Rescue Banks aie located in the sub-tieasur} cities 
ol Boston New Yoik riiiladelphia, Chicago, bt Loiiib, and San 
Fiancisco New Oi leans has a branch of the Federal Rescue Bank 
of Atlanta while neithei Baltimoic noi Cincinnati haa a Fedeial 
Rescr\e Bank 

It has al\va\s been deemed adtisable to deposit the gold rescue 
and trust funds of the Go\einmeiit in several places ratlici than to 
concentrate them in one foi leasons of security as well as public 
com enience 

The Fedeial Reseive Act does not express!} or b} implication 
contemplate the substitution of the Fedeial Reserve Hanks for the 
sub-treasuncs, nor would it in in\ opinion he possible, oi adxisable if 
possible to attempt such a substitution While the geneial oi cuiient 
fund ot the Tieasuiy may, in the discietion of the Secretary be de- 
posited m the Fedeial Reserve Banks, the reseive and tiust funds of 
the Goveinment, viz, gold coin and bullion and silver dollars held 
in trust by the Government against outstanding gold and silver 
certificates and gieenbacka, aie not included in this authorisation The 
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gold com and bullion held against gold certificates, amounting at piesent 
to more than $2,000,000,000, a considerable part of which is deposited 
in the sub-treasunes, should not, in my opinion, be committed to 
the custody of any private corporations (and the Federal Reserve 
Banks are private corporations), but should be in the physical control 
of the Government itself This applies with equal force to the 
$152,979,025 of gold reserve held against United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890 and the silver dollars held against silver 
certificates If, however, it should be deemed advisable to tiansfer 
the custody of these trust funds to Federal Reserve Banks or to any 
other private corporation or corporations, it would be necessary to 
make a special deposit of such funds in vaults especially constructed 
for the purpose and to maintain a Federal guard or some form of 
adequate Government control over such vaults 

Since the Federal Reserve Banks are, as I have already stated, pii- 
vate corporations, just as aie the national banks, tlie duty of providing 
the necessary storage vaults and of assuming the custody and control 
of these trust funds could not be imposed upon the Federal Reserve 
Banks by legislation It could only be accomplished by negotiation 
and agreement, involving, necessarily, compensation for the service 
performed Whether or not arrangements could be made with Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks or any private institutions for the custody of 
these trust funds upon terms and under conditions satisfactory to 
the Government and at a saving in cost over the sub-treasury methods, 
while, at the same time, providing all of the conveniences in handling 
these funds and the same measure of security as now afforded by the 
sub-treasury system, is a matter upon which I am unable to express 
an opinion I desire to repeat, however, my earnest conviction that 
it would be unwise to commit the custody of these trust funds to any 
pnyatp institution or institutions The custody of these tiust funds, 
their maintenance, direction, control, and administration are distinctly 
a governmental function, and should be exercised only by the Gov- 
ernment 

Aside from the custody of the trust funds of the Government, the 
sub-teeasunes perform a highly useful service to the public in maling 
exchanges of money, supplying money and com where and 

reducing the cost and expense of shipments of money and com from 
a common center. It is necessary to maintain the facilities and con- 
veniences provided by the sub-treasunes in the large centers of busi- 
ness in the coijntry, such as the cities in which the sub-tre^Unes are 
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now locAlod E^cn if tliCfi>e patticulai functions could be ttcinsferred 
to Fcdctal Rcser\e Bankh whcie thc> exist the sciMces lendeied 

the substituted aj^encies would lia\c to be compensated for This 
would imohe expense to the Goveiiimtnt while at the same time, 
the Cdcilities piOMdcd might not be as thorough and satisfactoi^ as 
those supplied bj the sub-ti easu^le^ thenisehea 

Tt has been suggested that the sub-ti easui les aic meiely con- 
\cniencos and not necessities and that then duties inigJit he performed 
cntno]\ b\ the Ticasuiy in Washington Ihis is m a sense tiue, but 
the cost of handling all the business fjom a common center, in a 
conntiv ‘.o cMcn‘n( as llie Lhiited States might be gieatei than 
llie expense ol tht sub Liea‘'Ui3 s}s^-em, wdieieas the delay* and in- 
con\cnience’^ wlnth the pubhc would ha^e to suifei might ptove a 
^ciy ‘^enou^' handicap upon business It could v ith equal force be 
irgucd that mtciiial lexenue offices thioughout the Lnitcd States 
ould be abolished and all of the woik done at ^^'^ashlngton, and, in 
like iiiannei that mam oi the customs offices thioughout the countix 
could be abolished and all of the woik dune iiom Washington Tt 
IS the dul> oi the Government to piovide adecpiate tacilities to meet 
the convenience ami nece:>siLies of the pubhc in all part* of the 
count i\ and the pioblein must be considered as a whole and not 
meielv in detail 

It nia\ be possible to reduce the expense of adniiiiistration of some, 
or all of the sub-treasiii le* It has been only one jcai since the 
Fedcial Rcseive Banks weie made Ooveinment depositaries and fiscal 
agencies, and the cunent oi gcneial funds of the Government in 
such cities tiansfeiied to Federal Reserve Banks About that time 
1 appointed an impiovement committee (dcsciibed m m> annual leport 
of 1915) to make a careful *tud\ of depai tniental methods in all ditec- 
tions and to lepoit upon the best means of impioving the general 
administration of the Tuasury seivice in its various important 
branches The admin istiati on of the sub-treasunes is one of the sub- 
jects for investigation, and I smceiel> hope that within another year 
It mav be found possible to reduce the expense of operating these 
institutions in some if not in all of the cities where they are now 
located 

The amount ot the Government funds in each sub-treasury, the 
volume of the total ti an«iaction& annually pci formed oy them, and 
the cost of maintaining these institutions are set foith 111 the following 
table 
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Subtreasury 

i 

Government 
funds held 
June 30, 1916 

Total transac- 
tions, fiscal 
year 1916 

Expense 
of main- 
tenance, 
fiscal year 
1916 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

New Orleans 

New York 

Philadelphia 

St Louis 

San Franasco 

Total 

$ 12 , 573.371 07 
34,452,695 24 
120,537,589 79 
31,388,654 90 

31. 917. 751 13 

329.402,485 45 
26, 183,266 27 
48,629,847 19 
99,088,010 01 

$ 108,215.675 59 

217,020,680 17 

597.365.033 95 
105.703.081 30 

73.990.519 44 

2,464,715,492 12 

473,623,903 i8 

193,370,692 54 

291.058.033 53 

$ 33.749 53 

52,051 29 
84,325 04 
28,819 14 
27,481 22 

187,587 75 
57.792 76 
37,385 63 

25,812 27 

# 734 . 173.671 05 

14.525,063,111 82 

1535,004 63 


It will be seen that the cost of maintaining these institutions, 
treating the sub-treasury system as a whole, is only one one-hundredth 
of I per cent, approximately, on the total transactions involved — an 
insignificant sum compared with business done, the important service 
performed, and the conveniences afforded to the public Aside from 
New York, the cost of maintaining the other eight sub-treasuries is 
$347416 88, which is a comparatively small sum to pay for the service 
and convenience they provide If these institutions were abolished, 
the total cost of operating them would not be saved, as a counter 
expenditure by the office of the Treasurer m Washington, resulting 
from the increased work that would be thrown upon that office, would 
be entailed 

I am of the opinion that it would be inadvisable at this time to 
abolish all, or any, of the sub-treasuries It is an important matter 
and should be considered deliberately With the test of further ex- 
perience It may develop that the functions of the sub-treasuries, or 
some of them, may be transferred to Washington, or to some other 
agency, but action should not be taken hastily or inadvisedly 

I regret exceedingly that my necessary absence from Washington, 
in connection with the establishment of the Federal farm loan banks 
and other public business, made it impossible for me to submit this 
report to the Congress at an earlier date 

Respectfully, 

W G McAdoo, Secretary 
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APPENDIX D TO CHAPTER XLVIII 

'I he Jollowmg on the earh wai financing of the United Stales 
Go\ernment was published in the iMay, 1917 numbei of the Fedeial 
Reser\e Bulletin 


W\R Fin\nctng 

War financing of lecoid rnagnitudc has been authorized for the 
United States duiing the latter pait of April Without a dissciitinir 
rote in either House of Congiess aiithouty has been given foi llie 
issue b\ the Secrctar\ of the Treasury ol $7,000,000000 in wai bonds 
and shorlet teini ceili Scales of indebtedncbs The figuie-. of this 
initial authoiization dwaifc the eail}’' wai financing of Euiopean 
countries 

Anticipating an agi cement b> the two Houses of Congiess o\er 
the details of the bill authoiiaing bonds and ceitilicates of indebtedness 
to be issued the Secrelar^ of the Ticasuiv on Apiil 20 announced 
that as ‘'oon the bill became law he would sell $200,000000 or 
ceitificatcs ot indebtedness to meet the re<iuiieinent^ of the Tiea<^ui\ 
and the wai situation pending the «ale of Go\ eminent bonds In 
this connection it was staled that the oftenng of bonds would probahh 
lequiie about 60 da\s After tC'-ting the sentiment as to the inteiest 
late at which the ceitihcates sliould be issued 3 per cent was detei- 
inmed upon and the amount inciea^ed to $2^0,000000 These cei- 
tificates aie payable on June 30 Subscriptions tor this $250,000000 
weie obtained in a remarkablj short time thiough the agenc> of the 
12 Federal Rese^^e Banks 

PosmON or OurST\NDlXG BoXDS 

Federal Reseixe Bank'' are holdeis of a conMdeiable amount of 
2 per cent United States consols and 3 pei cent 30->ear bonds and 
i-year certificates of indebtedness Consideration was gnen by the 
Fccleial Rcsei\e Boaul to the position of these bonds in view of the 
proposed new^ issue at an inteiest late of 3!^ per cent Upon the ques- 
tion whcthei authority foi the coineision of the above-named ‘^ecun- 
ties into pci cent bonds should he requested ot Uongie^ss in an 
amendment to the wai -bond legislation, the Fcdeial Rcsei\e Boaicl 
sent out the following lettei 

Telegrams hd\c been retened from a majority of the gov- 
trnors of the Fediral Reser^( Banks calling attention to the fact 
that the bill whidi icccmlj passed the House authorizing the 
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United States to issite and sell sH pei* cent bonds, contains no 
provision for the conversion of the 3 per cent bonds held by the 
several Federal Reserve Banks 

The Board has already given consideration to this matter, real- 
izing that the issuance of $5,000,000,000 worth of per cent 
bonds \^ould naturally have a tendency to depreciate the market 
value of the 3 per cent bonds held by the Federal Reserve Banks 
The amount now held by such banks, namely, about $7,000,000, is, 
however, relati\ely small and the Board is undecided whether it 
would be justified at this time in asking for an amendment to sec- 
tion i8 atffhorizing the conversion of the 3 per cent bonds now 
held and the 2 per cent bonds subsequently acquired by the Federal 
Reserve Banks into bonds paying a higher rate of interest The 
Board no doubt will ultimately ask for such an anlendment 

From the best information obtainable it is unlikely that Con- 
gress will at this session pass any legislation except that coming 
within the classification of war measures It is fully understood 
that unless such an amendment is obtained Federal Reserve Banks 
will not be disposed to purchase 2 per cent bonds and to offer them* 
for conversion into 3 per cent bonds and notes, and the Board 
would not require such purchase if the 3 per cent bonds are below 
par and a conversion could not be made without a loss to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks 


Before determining whether an effort should be made at this 
time to obtain the desired amendment, or whether this action should 
be deferred until Congress reconvenes in December, the Board will 
hh glad to have the views of the governors on the following 
questions 


(l) Will the probable demands for currency during the period 
of the war make it advisable to discourage curtailment of national- 
bank-note circulation by discontinuing all conversion of 2 per cent 
bonds having the circulating privilege for bonds or notes without 
the circulating privilege? In other words, is it probable that Fed- 
eral Reserve notes can be issued in sufficient volume to take care 
of current needs, or will it probably be necessary for Federal Re- 
serve Banks to use any 2 per cent bonds acquired as a basis of 
issue for Federal Reserve Bank notes in order to supplement cir- 
culation outstanding? , 

.-f i there will be no redundancy of circulation 

f rertifement of national-bank notes is not encouraged, would it not 

a tendency to encourage the conversion of 
^ bonds mtho^ ttas 


The Secretary of the Treasury has made 
position in this matter 


no announcement of his 


Fijrst Offering of Certificates 

Below IS given the announcement of the Secretary of the Treasury’ 
given to the press on April 20, stating his purpose to make the firS 
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offering of ceilificates of indebtedness iindci the wai loan act ol 

$200,000,000 

Secretary McAdoo stated to-day that as soon as the war loan 
bill becomts a U\\ h«- iiittnds to sell such amounts of Ticasury 
certificates ol ln(kblLdne3^ as may be ntccssar> to meet the ic- 
quirements 01 the lieasuij ard ihc wai aiiuation pcudiug the sale 
of Government bonds 

It will j>iobabl> lequitc JkuiI 60 days to make a public oituing 
of bonds AlLanwhilc ceilifitaui 01 incUbfi dm Si> maUiiing June 
30, and recLi\able with accuicd inteiest, m payment 01 subscrip- 
tions for bonds, will be sold 'Lhe Scc^etao aiipicciaics the desii- 
ability of a\oiding an> deiangLincnt or the iiionL\ niaikct, and in 
the financial opei at 10ns 111 which ibt Govcinmcnl !•> about to en- 
gage it will l)c his pm pose to adjust icceipts and disburstmcnls in 
such a waj that as lai as possible monci paid ni will be promptly 
returned to iht market 1 he cniitiinplated sale of Tiea^iuv cci- 
tificates IS 111 line wnh this poIic> Should me banks dining the 
next few wetks absoib saeial hundi«-d niilhoii dullais 01 these 
certificates, the pioeteds being paid out 111 ihe course of business, 
the banks will posse-s »cadj means with which to meet wuhdiawals 
made later depositois in pa\mg lor bond sub ,ei iptnms The 
result of this method will he a giadual aiiticipat on ot pa>incnl on 
account of bonds with a steady and continiKJUs letinii to the hanks 
of the moniys paid in 

The Seeiel.n> sounded tlic maiket >e‘'teida> with icsptti to 
temporary I)oi rowings and met with a s.Uisfactorv »-t spouse 

on the part of impoitant b.inks and hankeis 111 financul etnteis, 
especially in Xew Yoik Cit} fhr Sceietai> was assincd that 
reasonable unmediate reejunoments could he met h} a sale 01 cer- 
tificates bearing as low' a rate as 2V^ per cent intoiesl but that 
there would lu no doubt .ibout the sale ot the laigest amount o^ 
such debt certificates and that a wide iiiaiktt foi the same could 
be created il thev were offered at 3 per cent interest 

The Secietary feels that in older to ciii> out the pohc> above 
outlined, temporary boirowing ought to be done on a ha«is that wnll 
enable banks generally thioughoiit the counts — State banks and 
trust companies as well as rncmlx'i b»niks of the Federal Reseivi 
System — ^to have a Ihoroughlj litin'd as‘>et in then ^au^ts and at 
the same time to be able to a\ail ihems(‘l\cs of the opportunity of 
preparing for tlic large bond issue 'Ihercloie, is soon as the war 
loan bill become", a law' the Scciet.n\ puipose-, to aulhoiize Fed- 
eral Reserve Ranks to receive applications fot Creasuiy certificates 
of mdebtednes-. pajable June 30 next, and htaiing interest at the 
rate of 3 pci cent pei annum The first offering ot -^iich ceitifi- 
cates will piobahly be $200,000000 

Duty of Resekvf B vnks 

On the day the above statement was issued Got ei nor ITardiug 
sent to Federal Resene Banks the following lettei 

Your attention is directed to a statement I'lSued to the press 
this afternoon l)> the Secrttaiy of the Ticasuiy In -view of the 
large issues of United States bond& winch will be offcicd in the 
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near future and which it is hoped will be subscribed for to a great 
extent by investors, large and small, whose funds are now on de- 
posit in banks, the Board regards an investment by banks in United 
i>tates Treasury certificates of indebtedness having a short matu- 
rity and whidb are receivable in payment ol suDscnptions to United 
States bonds, as a highly desirable investment for them The 
Secretary of the Treasury has announced his intention, in the 
financial operations in which the Government is about to engage, 
to adjust receipts and disbursements in such way that as far as 
possible money paid m will be promptly returned to the market and 
the Federal Reserve Banks may be counted upon by offering liberal 
terms of rediscounting to do their utmost in counteracting any 
effect of temporary dislocation of banking funds The banks of 
the country by absorbing these certificates in advance of the issue 
of the war loans, will possess themselves of ready means with 
which to meet withdrawals made by depositors for the purpose of 
paying for bond subscriptions and they will thereby assist in an 
effective manner in paving the way for the successful flotation of 
our war loans 

The Board does not doubt that you will impress upon the banks 
of your district, both national and State, the importance of this 
offer, and that you will enlist their hearty cooperation m this plan 
of preparing the field and preparing themselves 

This press statement was issued on April 21 


The Frferal Reserve Board to-day telegraphed all Federal Re- 
sewe Banks that payments for the new issue of certificates of 
indebtedness under the war financing act, subscriptions for which 
have been t^en by Federal Reserve Banks, will probably be called 
wi Treasury April 25 or 26 Remittances 

TOll be made by subscribers to the Federal Reserve Banks of them 
dismcts and placed to the credit of the Treasurer of the Umted 


Existing Indebtedness 

The Treasyy Statement of March 31, 1917, showed the interest- 
bear^ debt of the Umted States to be $1,023,357,250 This included 
tte $50,000,000 m certificates of indebtedness issued as of April i, 
but does not include the $200,000,000, announcement of the intention 
to issue which was made on April 20 

pere is authority under legislation existing prior to the passage 
of Ae war financing law for the issue of $495,569,000 in bonds and 
$320,000,000 in certificates of indebtedness This does not include the 
authonzation to issue bonds or notes to maintain the gold reserve or 
for the issue of postal savings bonds 

of lowing the authorization, rate, and amounts 

of the bonds and certificates of indebtedness which make up the 
present interest-bearing debt of the United States 
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There is presented below a list of the existing legislation, exclu- 
sive of the War Loan Act, under which the Government of the United 
States may issue bonds and certificates 




Amount 
' authorized 

Issued 

I Panama Canal bonds, act Aug 5, 1909 

P ct 

3 

$295,569,000 

1 

1 

2 Panama Canal bonds, issue for nitrate 
plant, act of June 3, 1916 

3 

+20,000,000 I 

None 

3 Panama Canal bonds, issue for mer- 
chant manne, act of Aug 5, 1909 

3 

*50,000,000 

None 

4 For extraordinary expenditures, lev- 
enue act Mar 3, 1917 (Mexican ex- 
penditures, armor-plate plant, 
Alaskan railway, pm chase of Dan- 
ish West Indies, etc ) 

3 

100,000,000 

None 

5 Expediting naval construction, act of 

Mar 3, 1917 

6 Certificates of indebtedness, act of 

Mar 3, 1917 

7 Certificates of indebtedness, act June 

25, 1910 

3 

150,000,000 

None 

3 

300,000,000 

50,000,000 

3 

20,000,000 


♦Included m i 

Legislation authorizing the issue of bonds or notes to maintain the gold reserve and 
parity, and for issue of postal savings bonds, is not included in the above list 

Subscriptions in 1898 

For subscriptions to the $200,000,000 war bond issue of 1898, 31 
days were allowed In this period the Treasury Department received 
subscriptions numbering 320,226 for $1,300,000,000 It is interesting, 
in view of the authorized issue of war bonds, of which it is anticipated 
that individuals will take a good part, to note the number of sub- 
scribers for small amounts to the loan of 1898, as shown by the table 
given below 


Subscriptions 
For less than $100 
$100 to $iSo 
$200 to $2So 
$300 to $380 
$400 to $480 
Isoooaly 
$520 to $980 
$1,000 to $1,980 
$2,000 to $2,980 
$3,000 to $3,980 


11.483 

U .974 

9,902 

7.594 
7.698 
180,573 
1 1, '862 


25.152 

10.349 

5.165 
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S4,0()0 to $'1,400 
S4,«5<>() onK 
More ulian S4,^oo 


5.22^ 

i,«75 

28, 


Total 


^20,226 


Tndi\ idiuil piiKliiise-i ol the loan of J898 weie not confinetl to any 
section of the coinni\ The sah^CMptions foi ^=500 ot less numbered 
232,224 'these weie acconipanied lull payment ihe total ol sub- 
suiptions of ?5oo Oi le-^s beina: ^roo ^144,560 

Evei\ oppoituinU was £,nven loi sul)sci iplioii to this i‘,>,ue by 
iiicliMcluaK N'ewspapeis weic supplied with nuoi iiiatiou leLative 
to the bond-1 and uiili lew cxcentioiis then aid w<»s fincii without 
chaige In arldilion, cncnlais and foinis foi subscription veie sup- 
plucl to the 22000 moncA oidei post olilcos to cKplcs^ ohices, and to 
]Jank^ 

Small Mil)sciibcis wcic c»i\cn the picie.once, and those who had 
asked loi as imuh as 'S4 :;oo iecci\ed onU a pi orated aw aid, on a 
basi'' oi 300 ^<tch The bonds veie dated Ain^-U'-t r i 8 g 8 and 
dclner> to sniallei subscriber, was completed about September i 
Delnei\ to the latgei subset ibcis continued lor some time aftci 
that (late, icceipts of the pioctcd^ foi this loan extending to Apiil t, 
tSqc;, although the bulk of subsci iptions was tulh paid within the 
hrst loin months Of the total amount neaily isi 25 000,000 was re- 
mitted bv means of checks on banks in all parts of the country Of 
the lemaiiidei, paid in cash into the offices of the Tieasury more than 
one-tliiul was in lendeis of gold although no pieference for one 
kind oi mone> mer anothei w^as made 

The bonds bote mteiest at 3 pei cent and to the time ol then 
issue the Go\eiiiniont had nevei put out bonds payable b> then terms, 
either piincipal or interest, in gold com 01 111 siKer com None of 
the cuil wai bonds except ceitifi cates of tempoiai> loan and the 
notes of 1864 and 1865 which weie payable in lawful inone>, con- 
tained an> statement as to the kind of monev in which they should be 
paid The bonds of 1898 aie ledeemable aflei August i, 1908, and 
payable August 1, 1918 

Ihe first bond-- pa\able specificall> in United States gold com 
w^ere the 2 per cent consoK of 1930, the act pioviding foi which was 
appro\cd bj the Piesident on Maich 14, 1900 amount of this 

issue was $646250150 Ol tins issue there have been cou\erted 
by Federal Reserve Banks $24648100 into 3 per cent 30-year con- 
version bonds, and $21,878000 into s pei cent one-vear Treasury 
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notes A considerable part of these converted bonds and notes has 
been sold The bonds thus converted were purchased by Federal 
Reserve Banks either in the open market or through offerings made 
by member banks of the system through the Treasurer of the United 
States under section i8 of the act The total of 2 per cent consols thus 
retired is $46,526,100 


Bond Holding or Federal Reserve Banks 

The United States bond holding of Federal Reserve Banks on 
March 31, 1917, was as follows 


Amount of United States bonds, certificates of mdebtedness 
and notes without circulation privilege 
3 per cent of 1961 
3 per cent conversion 
3 per cent i-year notes 
2 per cent certificates of indebtedness 


$ 900 

3,634,300 
20,567,000 
*48,000,000 


Total 


72,202,200 


Amounts of United States bonds with circulation pnvilege 

2 per cent 

3 per cent 

4 per cent 


$ 20,049,910 
7,491,740 
5,168,450 


Total 


$ 32,710,100 


Grand total 


$104,912,300 


* $2,000,000 of United Statee certificates of indebtedness entered on books Apr 2, 


1917 



CHAPTER XLIX 
EARLY WAR POLICIES 
Financial Aspects of War 

Secretary McAdoo’s first effort to obtain funds from the 
reserve banks had thus been successful There was a tempta- 
tion to continue the same easy method of getting money, but 
representations were immediately made to the head of the 
Treasury for the purpose of convincing him of the disastrous 
character of the existing plan While probably not very much 
in sympathy with the academic or purely financial argument 
that was tlius directed to him, Mr McAdoo recognized at least 
the necessity of avoiding any direct break with the reserve 
banks or with the financial commumty It had not taken him 
or the government long to realize that in entering the war they 
had committed themselves to an enormous financial program, 
the like of which they had hardly imagined Within a few 
weeks after the declaration of war the United States was 
visited by a delegation of almost every belligerent country, 
whose members declared themselves absolutely without funds 
and insisted that their governments were at the end of their 
resources to extend war plans Some of them, it was well 
understood, did not hesitate to go so far as to threaten to make 
peace with Germany unless they obtained the funds they wanted 
from the United States, thus leaving the latter to cope as best 
it might with a foreign foe in a war for which it had made 
no preparation, had no army, and only an mcompletely equipped 
and manned navy It was obviously not the part of wisdom 
to turn a 4eaf ear to these delegations even if the United States 
had been better equipped for war than it actually was As 
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things stood, it would have been almost suicidal to refuse the 
aid, of which some of them at least were so urgently m need 

Consequently, within thiity days aftei the declaration of 
w'ar, many had begun to think that our fighting would be done 
largely in Wall Street and in Washington, and would consist 
in raising and transmitting dollars or in shipping goods True, 
even at this early date some whisperings of the necessity of 
sending perhaps 25,000 men to Europe had been heard at the 
Treasury and State Departments, but they were only tentative 
It was impressed upon the Fedeial Reserve Board and upon 
the reserve system from the beginning, that what was wanted 
was money and that we weie well organized to supply it By 
suppl3nng it, it was to be inferred, we should enable others to 
fight our battles, at least m large part, so that the most imme- 
diate and urgent thing of the moment was that of raising funds 
in unprecedented quantity Yet, against the raising of such 
funds by ordinary banking or fiat money methods the authori- 
ties of the reseive system set their faces, while others recog- 
nized, at least abstractly, the justice of the argument Accord- 
ingly, consideration began to be given in most earnest fashion 
to the imposition of taxation upon a large scale, but work in 
this direction had not gone far when it was realized that to get 
a satisfactory measure passed and later directly applied and 
yielding tangible funds, would be a labor of many months 
Accordingly, at least for the moment, the financial authorities 
of the government were driven back upon the necessity of 
borrowing, and of borrowing enormously 

Consulting the Bankers 

In this emergency it was obviously of httle or no use to 
employ the old-fashioned methods, hallowed by time, of' 
announcing the issue of bonds to be taken by banks or by 
individuals, and of awaiting bids and taking what came along 
Quite as obviously was it impossible to expect to sell the bonds 
by exhortation or by traveling agents, as had been done with 
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success dunng the Civil War A study of the methods to 
which Great Britain had already been driven showed that the 
problem was one of mass-financing as against individual 
advances, and that success would be attained only by organizing 
the entire financial forces of the community into a compact 
body whose efforts should be united and directed toward 
getting the maximum amount of funds that could be obtained 
Just how much the Treasury needed at the time was far 
from certain An early computation of the needs of the 
various countries and a comparison with our own necessities 
appeared to indicate that for the remainder of the year 19x7 
a sum of from four to six billion dollars would be needed 
The amount fairly staggered the imagination of Americans, 
who had been thinking previously in hundreds of millions when 
considering government finanang Secretary McAdoo even- 
tually fell back upon the idea of ascei taming from the banking 
community the largest amount which in their judgment could 
be raised at all, and then of floating a loan for that amount 
The question was put before the Federal Reserve Board and 
in its opinion was emphatically one in which the services of the 
Advisory Council might well be enhsted Accordingly, at the 
spring meeting of that body, the whole question was taken up 
with the members, who, as will be remembered, were repre- 
sentative bankers drawn from all parts of the United States 
At a joint meeting held in the board room between the Advis- 
6ry Council, the Board and the Treasury officials, including 
Secretary McAdoo, the definite question was proposed How 
much could possibly be raised by any and every means in a 
single loan? Replies varied from five hundred millions up to 
about a possible one billion, five hundred millions Beyond 
the latter figure there was none who dared to go, save for 
tentative and vague suggestions that perhaps a larger sum 
might be obtained by the use of extreme methods While the 
Board never definitely committed itself on the subject, it was 
apparently m general sympathy with the view of the Advisory 
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Council, although recognizing that the fixing of the limit was 
essentially a matter to be attended to by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his aides, so that it made no effort to influence 
him, even had it been able, but awaited instructions These 
came in the form of an announcement that the First Liberty 
Loan would be fixed at two billion dollars and that subscriptions 
over and above that sum would be returned to those making 
them 

Question of Taxation 

Secretary McAdoo had probably been from the beginning 
more or less adverse to tax exemption for the new bonds, 
although It is not known that he ever committed himself in 
very positive language in one way or the other At the early 
meeting of the bankers, to which reference has just been maHp, 
he, however, fully discussed the value of tax exemption, sug- 
gesting the thought that such exemption was probably worth 
from I to I per cent , i e , a tax-exempt bond whose interest 
was per cent would sell competitively with ordinary com- 
mercial bonds bearing 5 per cent on the basis of the tax legis- 
lation which Congress had adopted or was planning While 
the bankers were inclined to regard this estimate as high, there 
was little disposition to quarrel with the Secretary’s figures, 
which presumably had been made upon an actuarial basis and 
with intimate knowledge of conditions which the bankers could 
not be expected to have The bankers themselves were largely 
adverse to tax exemption, believing it to be an undesirable kind 
of financing Their answers in regard to the amount of bonds 
which could be floated were apparently based upon the theoiy 
that the new issue would be, at most, only partially tax-exempt 
It IS probable, when Secretary McAdoo raised the amount 
of the loan $500,000,000 above the ultimate amounts that had 
been named by the most daring of bankers, he reconciled him- 
self to the notion of comiflete tax exemption in order that the 
loan might be definitely floated and might take precedence 
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over all other securities a^s a picniier foim of investment to be 
offcied to the jmblic at laige Accordingly, the First Liberty 
Loan was defiiiilel} conceived of and placed upon the niaiket 
as a tax-exempt i^suc, free of all taxes, both normal and «^ui)er- 
tax national and state Tt was to be a supreme test of the 
ucdit-obtaining power of Ihe go^ eminent and thi*^ was 
definitel} made known to the Tederal Rcser\e Board and to 
the leseive banks 

Making the Loan Sell 

L\cn with the tax exemption w^hich had been made a basic 
feature of the new loan, there w^as the gicatest ol doubt m the 
minds of almo^it *ill government financicis whether the loan 
would sell to am thing like the sum which it had been deter- 
mined to issue \o such enormous government loan had hv us 
been attempted be foie Xo aiich wai had ever been shared 
in by the American people, and it could be doubted wdiethci 
the wai hystciia and war anxiet\ of foimer struggles had e\ci 
exceeded the display of those qualitie^^ at the time of our 
entr} into the Ruropcan contest Theic is always a tendency 
to legal d the present cineigency a^' greater than any in the 
past, but aside from any such tendency to exaggeration, thc^ 
jact remained that few if any caieful tlinikeis doubted the 
immensity- of the responsibility^ winch we had taken upon 
omsehes In some ways this state of mind might be regarded 
as helping the sale of the bonds in other wa}i> as letardmg it 
It was impossible at the outset to foim any valuable estimate 
of the drift of public sentiment or public temper The Treas- 
ury Depaitment was, therefore naturally and ])iopcrly de- 
sirous of making the loan sell and of aiding this process by 
every means in its powder 

The urgency of the case was accordingly brought to the 
attention of the Federal Reser\e Boaid, with the recommenda- 
tion that the Board should take all measures that were necessary 
to ad]ust the discount rate of the leservc banks to the coupon 
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rate of the new bonds Disregarding the tax exemption 
features of the loan which at once commended it to those who 
foresaw hea\'y taxation by Congress which they desired to 
forestall, it was undoubtedly the opinion of Treasury financiers 
that a very large proportion of the loan would have to be 
financed through the banks Hence the desire to encourage 
borrowers to believe that they could carry the loan without 
material expense, and hence a demand for the Federal Reserve 
Board to adjust its rate to the coupon rate of the bonds The 
Board was unquestionably reluctant to take any such step It 
knew perfectly well that the rate on the bonds had been artifi- 
cially lowered by the tax situation and that even without this 
It necessarily represented a figure distinctly under the general 
level of normal commercial credit By establishing a rate of 
rediscount which was below the normal rate likely to prevail in 
the market, the Board practically put the reserve banks in the 
position of bidding for the entire surplus of the loan over and 
above what would be easily absorbed A terrible responsi- 
bility would be involved in a policy of this kind, and it is to 
the credit of the Federal Reserve Board that its action was 
taken with so much reluctance and hesitation 

The subject came up for sharp discussion very soon after 
the announcement of the loan in June, 1917, and the arguments 
for and against were freely considered There was ample 
recognition on the part of the members of exactly what they 
were doing The psychological attitude, however, of the mem- 
bers was such as to make any kind of histoncal or abstract 
discussion practically without weight At the final meeting, 
after the pros and cons of the proposed policy had been 
debated for hours, one member ended the discussion by merely 
askmg how the Board would be able to face the community if 
it ^lould put technical banking considerations ahead of patri- 
otic feeJmg and sentiment This kind of argument happily did 
not appeal very strongly to the majority of the members, but 
they were faced with the facts, namely, that the Treasury 
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Department was in position to oveniclc the BoaicI, and had 
it chosen to do so could with the assistance of the resci\e banks 
ihcmsches undoubtedly attain that object Indeed, there was 
broad suggestion in \aiious unofficial or semiofficial quarters 
that the I'reasnry would do \\hate\ei was necessary to make 
the loan a success and that mere sticklers for banking absti ac- 
tions need expect no consideiatioii In these circumstances 
piudence and the piacticalitics of the case dictated an accep- 
tance of the Treasury policy and the Board almost inevitabK 
felt Itself driven to the making of a rate which should be sub- 
stantially identical with the coupon rate on the bonds This 
rate was fixed at 3J4 pci cent on June 15 

Enlisting the Banking Community 

It was also percei\ed that the *ictivities of the banks actually 
in the federal reserve sjsteni, numbcimg as they did a good 
deal less than one-lhircl of* the total number of banks in the 
country, would not be sufficient to leach the entire borrowing 
or boncl-buyiiig community The icsene banks, numbering 
twelve, could not, c\cn with the aid ot their limited number 
of branches, leach the eiitiie financial community of the coun- 
try, unless they could work thiough some eltectne medium 
Careful study of the Reserve Act disclosed that provision had 
been made wherebj the Board was at least permissively author- 
ized to give to member banks the powei to discount on behalf 
of other non-member banks acting as agents for the latter 
With this as a basis it was announced that notes of non-member 
banks collatcraled by government bonds and presented through 
a member, would be discounted at resei\e banks Thus in 
effect all banks, whether members or non-members, were given 
the powder to discount with reser\e banks paper which had been 
made for the puipose of buying Libeity bonds of the first issue, 
and the entire banking community ot the country was compelled 
to aid in the endea\or to obtain a means of reaching everv 
individual throughout the land wdio might have the iiecesaarv 
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cash to furnish a margin for the purchase of the securities 
All in all, the way was thus made clear for a positive appeal 
to an absolutely nationwide community of possible buyers 


The Loan a Success 


Looking back upon the experiment now, it is easy to see 
that the first loan would have been a success even without these 
extreme measures The amount of fluid capital then available 
as a result of war profits and general prosperity throughout 
the country was enormous The appeal made by the tax-exemp- 
tion feature of the bonds was very powerful War patriotism 
and hysteria was at a high point The banks generally were in 
fair condition and disposed to help without very much regard 
to costs In these circumstances, the first loan would probably 
have gone off successfully even if the reserve banks had not 
supported it as they did Their support m the background 
meant that it was assured success from the beginning, but even 
without such assurance many buyers would not have hesitated 
but would have purchased heavily either with or without the 
aid of their banks, and either at or above the coupon rate 
indifferently As a matter of fact, government officers, includ- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board, were surprised at the relatively 
light demand made upon the resources of the reserve banks by 
this tremendous operation What the exact change wrought 
as a result of it may be understood by comparing the situation 
of the system shortly before and shortly after the completion 
of the loan ^ This has been done in the table shown 

What this meant can be comparatively easily summed up 
It implied that the “slack^' of credit in the member banks was 
so great throughout the country that they were able to handle 
the loan without much reliance upon the reserve banks It also 
probably meant that the investors qf the country did not have 
to go to the commercial banks m any excessive degree Taken 


due June 28 Thus the bank 

statement o£ June 29 the last not to show csffects of the loan ^ e 
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together, only a moderate draft upon the bank credit was 
made, or, in other woids, the loan w^as definitely placed This 
fact, soon perceived and widely announced, together with the 
news that oa ersubscnption had occurred and that the Secretary 
of the Treasut} had letmned some of the funds to subscribers, 
gave a tremendous impression of financial strength In itself 
this alone was a great achie\enient, as it showed what the 
nation could do at a pinch It also undoubtedly enhanced in 
the mind of the Treasur} Department the notion that the 
federal reserve system could be used as an important factor 
for the puipose of su*?taining very much greater loans, and 
that there was, indeed, hardly any limit to the possibilities of 
borrowing This thought, peihaps, tended to make our finan- 
cial pohcj more leckless during the autumn of 1917 Certain 
it IS that very great financial recklessness was exhibited, expen- 
ditures being, as all now are agreed, largely in excess of the 
real requirements of the situation 

The months immediately after the placing of the first 
Libert> Loan thus constitute the period of financial transition 
which marked great changes both 111 public finance and in the 
theory and policy of our banking system The following dis- 
cussion of conditions was prepared^ at the time, and reviews 
the situation as it then stood, at a critical moment 

Tjih Banks and thc Liberty Loan 

Banking developments during the month of July have given the 
first clear indication of the countr> s ability to purchase and hold the 
new issues of Government bonds that were being placed on the 
market There weie no definite indications so long as the piocess of 
subscription continued, and no accurate figures foi some time after 
the closing of subscriptions, establishing how far the loan had been 
paid in full 1>Y subscriptions and how far the banks of the countiy 
had availed themselves of the special discount privileges aftorded by 
the Federal Reserve System both to membei and nonnienibei institu- 
tioiis 'I he fiisi i^yment made upon subscnptions was 2 pei cent of 
the face of the bonds plus 18 per cent additional payable on June 28, 


-By the uuthoi, Federal Reserve Bulletin, Aug, 1917, p 577 
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IcMMiii* 80 pel cent of the lace to lie pio\uIcrI toi bv sub''eqncnl 
]),i\ircui^ Finnic*- sotiiiio foith the loiiii ■^itii.Uif)n .it Ftdcidl Ko'^cml 
P icUiK^ pnl)li‘']R(l 117 .iiIid.Kc 01 ll.c .ninoniueincn' <)» the i(.'‘iilt of the 
I0.111 veio '•onie\Ji.il ini^letichnj; heL.ui'Ni n\ the i.ul tli.it not .1 tew 
nittiLiitioP'- li.ul (hscountccl heaMl\ at lecLuu Rcsei\c li.ml ^ ui ordei 
to be icad\ to iiKike pd' mcMil in lul^ lOi boiuK ibccl 10 b> them 

Snell (h^eounliiij* ^u£>»e^tetl the po^;MhiIil\ 01 d continuous chalt upon 
the le'iouiccs ot the iebei\c bank-^ Reductions 01 the knq-ci ^nb- 
scii jit ions and p^omploi pd\inc’nt 1)\ ^mallei Mihstrilicis thoii had been 
looked 1 01 icMilted in the almost iminodidte udiiition on dcioinnioda- 
tion nniiished b\ hcdeidl Rcsei\e Bcink'j to then inemhois and thiou^h 
the laitei to iKinnienibei s Tlie outcome has been to make the demands 
upon the hcdeicd Rcseivc Banks in coimeclion with the lorin deciclcdh 
siuallei than had at one time seemed piohablc The jieak ol the 
lo.ici hoiiie In icsene banks w.s j cached on Tune jj 1 uniediatch 
iiitei Inc completion or the subsci iptions at which time the agc^iegate 
bills held 1 >\ the I edeial Redone Banks amounted lO ^13; 000 000 
a^ conti.‘st<'d with *^14^000000 ahoni a month 'eat lici Mmost iiri- 
incdiateK loi ilic lerisons ahead\ indicated this lai«e volume of 
papei becjrn to he loweiecl falling on Jiih 13 to ^5^5,000000 Of 
tliib l.itrei sum onh >131:^9000 TCpie‘'Cnted pane» secuicd 1 )\ United 
States bonds 01 certihcatos \ thud payment oi 20 pei cent due on 
Jul> 30 is in pioco^c 01 bcinq’ 1 wide as this i^'^ue i;oes to press, hut 
at 1 aui^ements to liquidate it ha' msr alieadv lai£»oh been made bj the 
subsdiheis and the amount imohi'd not being Iikel} to be much 
in c\ccs^ of Sioooooooo the pavment will piobabl> not matenall> 
d fleet the banking position 

C)rERMio\s OT Risir\l Bwtcs 

roiisidciable liquidation of investments principally of bilL and 
I’nitcd States secniities, is indicated b\ the compai ati\ e statement 
of the cainini* a'^sets held 1)> Ihe Fedeial Resene Banks on June 22 
and Jul} JO, icspectiveh Liquidation appaienth set 111 immediately 
lollowing the completion ot subsciipLions to the T-iheity I oan and is 
shown to liare been hca\iest at the \ew ^ork bank, which lepoited 
the la qost amount of acconiinodatioii to meinbci banks 111' connection 
with Libeit\ Loan opeiatioiia Substantial 1 eductions m the amounts 
of hills on lianrl aie aLo lepoilcd h\ the tliice eastern le^eivc banks 
and hy tlic San Fiancisco bank ^loat ol the hills liquidated weie 
membei banks collatei al notes secui ed b> coinmet cial papei or United 
Slates secunties Between Tune 22 and July 13 the amount ol such 
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notes held by Federal Reserve Banks decreased from $169,789,000 to 
$59,557,000, since then the total has increased to 78,795,000, the 
amount held on July 20 

It IS noticeable that the Federal Reserve Banks' holdings of ac- 
ceptances increased between June 22 and July 20 from $i94»3®3>ooo to 
$197,720,000 as against a simultaneous decline in the holdings of 
discounted bills from $240,984,000 to $161,386,000 

In the following table are given the changes between the two dates 
m the amounts of bills held by each Federal Reserve Bank, also 
changes in the total holdings of other classes of investments 


Federal Reserve 
Bank 

June 22 

July 20 

Net in- 
crease 

Net de- 
crease 

Boston 

$ 41. 795. 000 

$ 34,926,000 


$ 6,869,000 

New York 

220,032,000 

27,586,000 

133, 554 » 000 
24,642,000 


86,478,000 

Philadelphia 


2.944.000 

2.813.000 

Cleveland 

20,499,000 

17,686,000 

$1,744,000 

Richmond 

16,919,000 

18,663,000 


Atlanta 

5,227,000 

6 , 559,000 

1,332,000 


Chicago 

41.933.000 

11.267. 000 

50,535,000 

8,602,000 


St Louis 

15,013,000 

3,746,000 


Minneapolis 

10,586,000 

10,648,000 

62,000 


Kansas City 

18,031,000 

24,061,000 

6,030,000 


Dallas 

5,151,000 

7,925,000 

2,774,000 


San Francisco 

16,261,000 

14,899,000 


1,362,000 

Total bills 

{4351287,000 

$359,111,000 


$ 76,176,000 

Total United 

States secunties 

114,918,000 

75,315,000 


39,603,000 

Total municipal 
warrants 

2,444,000 

2,186,000 


258,000 

Total invest- 
ments held 

$552. 649,000 

$436,612,000 


$116,037,000 


Distribution of Bonds 

These facts suggest m outline the satisfactory character of the 
outcome of the Liberty Loan operation from the standpoint of the 
FeSderal -Reserve Banks The resources of the banks have been em- 
ployed as required, but have not been made a regular reliance They 
are available for occasions of future need There remains to be 
aiiswered, however, the question how far the banks of the country 
have become investors m Government bonds and also how far the 
“ultimate investor" has been obliged to rely upon his bank for assis- 
tance either in taking or carrying the new securities 
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Payments on Liberty Loan Allotments by the Federal Reserve Banks 

TO June 30, 1917 


Federal Reserve Bauk 

Allotment 

Paid m 
United States 
Treasury 
certificates 
(approximate 
amounts) 

In cash (ap- 
proximate 
amounts) 

Boston 

$ 265,478,000 

$ 45,800,000 

$ 63,800,000 

New York 

593,987,000 j 

275,500,000 

151,500,000 

Philadelphia 

164,760,000 

39,400,000 

30,000,000 

Cleveland 

201,977,000 

48,000,000 

69,900,000 

Richmond 

88,594,000 

10,000,000 

19,300,000 

Atlanta 

46,283,000 

4, 100,000 

10,400 000 

Chicago 

272,702,000 

52,100,000 

64,800,000 

St Louis 

65,029,000 

22,900,000 

17,100,000 

Mmneapohs 

53 > 759 .ooo 

4,800,000 

20,600,000 

Kansas City 

62,183,000 

19,600,000 

17,200,000 

Dallas 

36,663,000 

i 10,500,000 

10,000,000 

San Franasco 

149,045,000 

21 800,000 

43,700,000 

Total 

$2,000,000,000 

j $554,500,000 

$518,300,000 


Federal Reserve 

Bank 

By credit (ap- 
proximate 
amounts) 

Total payments 
to June 30 

Ratio 
of pay- 
ments 
to allot- 
ments 

Payments 
still due 
(approxi- 
mate 
amounts) 

Boston 

$ 55,800,000 

$165,400,000 

Perct 

62 

$100,000,000 

New York 

121,100,000 

548,100,000 

92 

45.800.000 

56.200.000 

Philadelphia 

39,100,000 

108,500,000 

66 

Cleveland 

42 , 100 , 000 

160,000,000 

79 

42,000,000 

Richmond 

23,100,000 

52,400,000 

59 

36,200,000 

Atlanta 

21,600,000 

36,100,000 

78 

10,100,000 

Chicago 

24,400,000 

141,300,000 

52 i 

131,400,000 

St Louis 

19,900,000 

59,900,000 

92 

5,100,000 

Minneapolis 

4,600,000 

30,000,000 

56 

23,700,000 

Kansas City 

15,400,000 

52,200,000 

^4 

10,000,000 

Dallas • 

3,800,000 

24,300,000 

66 

12.300.000 

68.800.000 

San Francisco ! 

14,700,000 

80,200,000 

54 1 

Total 

$385,600,000 

*$1,458,400,000 

73 

$541,600,000 


* The daily Treasury statement of June 30 reports fot^ Liberty Loan payments to 
that date $1, 385,024,456 38 The difference between th^ fi^re and those above 

IS due to the fact that the Treasurer had not received official adviCM through the mails 
of the full amounts, which came by telegraph Consequently, the difference is in transit 
to the Treasurer 
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Complete data embodying the returns received by the Treasuiy 
Department are presented in the above table, which shows that 
the amount of the subset iptions i emaimng payable immediately follow- 
ing the June 28 installment was less than $542,000,000 

While the leturns thus show that an unexpectedly small piopoition 
of the $2,000,000,000 of securities issued was taken b> the community 
subject to the piivilege of pa>ing by installments, and while the 
figures fuinish no direct evidence as to the distiibution of the bonds 
between the banks and the public, it is estimated that the banks of 
the country actuall> took foi their own account only a small propoi- 
tion, less than one-fourth and probably less than one-fitth of the new 
issue The amount winch the\ have assisted then customeis in 
carrying can not as yet be stated, but the figuies so fai available 
show that It has been but a small pait of the total This is equivalent 
to saying that a large fraction of the issue may be 1 egarded as having 
been “absoibed” The volume of bonds which aie still awaiting 
placement m the hands of iinestois is not laige enough to cause any 
material change in the liquid condition of the banks, particularly in 
view of the fact that a considerable propoition will undoubtedly be 
absorbed at an earl> date through the liquidation of loans by the 
partial payments of individual bu>eis and mvestois Most of the 
bonds have thus been taken b\ actual and ultimate m\estors, the banks 
acting primarily as mtennedianes and disti ibutors Conditions in the 
financial market as affected by the placing of the loan are thus well 
protected Great credit should be gnen to the baiiks of the countiy 
not only foi their actual support and the hard work they have done 
in connection w ith the opei ation but also for their general observance 
of sound principles of finance m the disposal of the new securities 

Notwithstanding that the process of absorbing the Liberty Loan 
bonds was proceeding satisfactonly, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the slight extent to which the banks had relied upon the Federal Re- 
serve System for funds to be used in cairymg the bonds, the Board 
thought It desirable on July 14 to extend, subject to cancellation, the 
term of the permission given in its circular letters of May 22 and 
had provided for the rediscounting of nontnember 
bank notes tutder special conditions 

The* Reserve Situation 

The banking situation growing out of the subscriptions to the Li- 
berty Loan has been in'^some measure obscured by the fact that the 
reserve transfers necessitated by the amendments to the Federal Re- 
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serve Act \\liidi concendatc'-l icsri\e'- in the hancK of Feclcial Re- 
ceive Btink^ liccai.io ellectuc on jiinc -21 \s noted in the l<ist isaie 
of the hcrlcMiil Rosei\c Bnlleiin tht r)o<iicl '^us»i‘c>itcd io ilie ltdcial 
Reseive Iki ik*' ih.it fhcv peiniit tlio new icstixc |)i»\nKnts to he 
nude i^r.ulualix tl.e lescixc and coiinh \ b.ink^ nntd Jnh i *; 

The condiiion 01 the lestixe baiik'^ a^ lepoilcd 111 ihc x'ceklx ^taiemciii 
foi JuK 21 1", thnelote liie (list m which appi o's.imateh tne mil 
effect 01 the new le-^eixe icqunements is exlnbitcd ! hai statement 
shows the ca-h i(.'^ei\e in iC'-erxe banks ^is m 4^0,000000 an incioa-^e 
of $183,000,000 o\ei the figuics ol June 22 wliidi lepieseiited con- 
ditions a^ thev weiL just pnoi to the diain>es usultiin> liom the 
amendments to the Fedeial Reset \e ket adopted lime 21 The sum 
mentioneil indudes Si 16 000,000 liquidated nnestment besides tians- 
fers of le^Oitcs m act 01 dance with the .iinended act I In'- t’an';jei 
of resen e& in cash is piatncally that which was anticipated b\ the 
Board 111 us statements with loteicnce to tlie eftei t of the aniono- 
ments made public nom time to time duiine^ the discussion 01 the 
legislation while pcndinj* in Congie^s The piOMsion of the amend- 
ments peiniittiiig the establishment oc dealing accounts hv iionmembei 
banks whicdi desired to a\ail thenisehes of the clearing and colIcctin|:> 
provisions of the' Fecloial Rcse^xc Act has ahead\ been availed of 
in a few cases A new item lepicscnting these accounts has been 
introduced into the Boaid’s gtneial statcnicnt of condition but the 
amount o£ it — $4,767,000 on Juh 2J — diows that the opportunit-c has 
thus far been used b> nonmcinber banks in a limited degree It is 
safe to sa\ that theie will be a much laigei use of this lacililv in the 
future and that coiiscquenlly the piocess of shitting cash to Fedeial 
Reserve Banks ha^^ b> no means 1 cached ila limit The same statement 
may be made with lefeience to the autlioTit> granted in the new 
act to issue Fedcial Rtsene notes based 011 gold and gold ceitificates 
as collatciai 

Gold iMroicis vnd Exporps 

The gold cxpoit and impoit situation desen cs notice m connection 
with the lesene position 

Resumption on a laige ^cale of gold impotls and nici easing gold 
exports, uiainl> to the Fai East, Spain, and South Ameuca aie in- 
dicated by the weckl> lepoits oJ the United States customs collectois 
to the Federal Rcseive Roaid Gold impoils were paitictilaih hed\> 
dur ing - tlie weeks ending Tune 22 and JuK 6 when large consignments 
of gold fiom Canada were received at Kew Yoik and laigeU taken 
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by the New Yoik Federal Reserve Bank For the four weeks ending 
July 13 the net inward gold movement w^as $63,179000, gold imports 
during the period amounting to $129 730,000 and gold exports to 
$66,551,000 

The increase in the country’s stock of gold through net gold imports 
since August, 1914, appeals from the following exhibit 


Gold Imports and Exports into and from the United States from 
August i, 1914, to July 13, 1917 



Imports 

Exports 

Excess of 
imports over 
exports 

Aug I to Dec 31, 1914 

Jan I to Dec 31, 1915 

Jan I to Dec 31, 1916 

Jan I to July 13, 1917 

$ 23,253,000 

451 . 955 >000 

685.745.000 

518.569.000 

?i 04 , 972 ,ooo 

31,426,0001 

155*793.000 

220,361,000 

*$ 81,719,000 

420.529.000 

1 529.952.000 

298.208.000 


Total 

1 

1 

$1,679 , 522 ,ooojf5i2 ,552 ,oooj$i ,166,970,000 


• * Excess of exports over imports 


Ratfs of Interest 

The Federal Reserve Banks have not found it necessary to raise 
their rates of interest at any time either during the Liberty Loan 
subscription period or during the subsequent transfers of reserve 
funds Their conditions of accommodation have continued upon 
the same basis as during the spring months of 1917, acceptances being 
discounted at about 3^ per cent, while other commercial paper in 
the interior has ranged from one-half per cent to l per cent highei, 
according to maturit> Interest rates at member and other com- 
mercial banks have likewise Continued generally moderate In many 
cases the banks of the country have accommodated their customers 
who were purchasing Liberty bonds at the rate borne by the bonds 
themselves — per cent — ^without any margin of banking profit 
The only important exception to this generally low level of interest 
charges was observed on July 16 and 17, when call money in New 
York for a few hours rose to 10 per cent, closing at 6 per cent 

It may be well to recall that the framers of the Federal Reserve 
Act had m mind facilitating trade and commerce by putting com- 
mercial trade paper on a preferred basis It is therefore no criticism 
of the new banking system that call loans on stock exchange collateral 
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sliould OLLtii5ioiiall\ lun aboxe the low iiguies which ha^e long pie- 
\ ailed 

01 Jill Low OiMRvnoN 

'Die leniaikal)!} ^ati'iiactoi v condition existing c'enciallv in the 
mono> iiiaikel duiinq the past month is the gieatest peil^ipN but onh 
one OL liie niar\ indication'^ pointinsi to the eniincni siiccO''^ with 
wliicii the bankiiii; and financial opeiatioii', attendant upon the place- 
inciu oi the new bond- lunc been conducted I he luiidatnental ele- 
ment ot thi*^ success is seen in the pohc\ caih adopted 1)> the lieasui\ 
oi pcimittnig the lunds ^ubsciibed In cusronicis oi lianks to tonlinue 
on deposit in >uth bank^ pioMded the lattei vsould (jiiahiv as Gin eiii- 
nient dcpimtonc'^ iinlil ‘-uch time a*- lhei.e lunds weic leqiiircd toi 
di'^lnn 'jOiiient to co\o. the e^epenses oL the (lOteinmcnt Thiongli 
the iiicdiuni of the hedeial Rcseive Baiik‘^ the iuikK weio tlicn placed 
to the credit of the 'I iea:>in \ Depaitmem and ha\c been di^'liUi sed with- 
out the withdiawal ot <ictual cash nom the hanks o the niaiket 
rndei the Boards i tilings ebtahli hing special lates and special maturi- 
ties lot the accoinino larioa ot both inembei and noniiicmbci banks 
theie has a1\'a\s bcin available an adecjuate 'jiippU oi accommodation 
foi the Use of .in> hanks which might bnd theniseKt-' tempoia ih 
sliort ol funds *is the icsult oi the shifting ot the Go\ eminent s ci edits 
Jhe opeiation in the huge sense of the teim was simph a 1 iinsfei 
or hank credits on the hooks of the hank tiist to the ow net ship ot 
the Cio eminent and then to that of the coiporaiioiis and indniduals 
wdio weic suppl>ing the goods and serMccs leciuned in the conduct 
oi the wai '’llns opei alien unprecedented in its si^e and scope in the 
financial histoiv oi the I nitcd States sinking demonstiatioii of 

the usefulness and capacm ot the Fedeial Resei\e System 

Kr vj SiRi smu oj ini S\siim 

Ihcie has been consideudilc discus>,ion duiiiig past months ie 
gaidmg the expansne' pow^ei ol tlie Fedeial Reser\c Banks iiinlei 
the pioMsions oi exist mg law This discussion has expeneuced «i 
maikcd letnal since the amendments to the Fedeial Reset ve \ct 
heiame law on lune ji and m some (inaitcis it has lieen sujr^rejjtcd 
that the auiendcd act opens possibilities or inflation* ot the banking 
and credit svstem ol the c()untr^ 

When all has licen said howevei, it should Ijc emphasized that 
the leal itiength oL die Fedei<il Resene S}steiii is not to be ineasuied 
mainl} by its expansne poweis but b> the assuiance it atfoids or 
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furnishing relief v^here, needed", and for shifting available reserve 
funds readily fioni one part of the country to another The effec- 
tiveness of this power to extend prompt but temporary aid has been 
strikingly illustiated during the recent Libeity Loan operations, and 
m a less con^plcuous \\a> during the ciop-moving seasons of the past 
two years So laigely has the reserve strength of the banks exceeded 
any immediate necessity for its use that the transfer of banking 
accommodation from one pait of the countiy to another through the 
application of the process of rediscounting between Federal Reserve 
Banks has nevei been necessary The several Fedeial Reserve Banks 
have stood ready at all times to furnish this intra-system accom- 
modation designed to equalize funds between diffeient sections of the 
country, and to put all the strength of the system, acting as a unit, 
at the seivice of any legion or locality which might feel the stress of 
exceptional need Some measuie of relief of tins type has, however, 
been realized thiough the gradual growth of the discount market and 
the purchase of bankers* acceptances originating fiom tiansactions 
m \aiious parts of the country The system’s holdings of such 
acceptances have increased mateiially during the past month, the 
amount o± bills bought m open maikets held on July 20 being nearly 
$200,000,000, as compared with about $84,000,000 at the opening of 
This increase m the holdings of acceptance paper represents 
a corresponding volume of support extended by the Federal Reserve 
System to banking institutions The influence of this form of accom- 
modation IS national rather than local, regardless of the particulai 
place or market m which the actual purchase of the paper representing 
these acceptance transactions was made 
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Desire foi Change 

"I he question oi amending the Fcdcial Rcscive A.ct had 
been sicadiK considered piacticall} from the organi/ation of 
The Fedeial Rescive Hoaid * As has been ^cen at an earlier 
pojnt, the act ^^as not at all satis iactoiy to mo.^L of the niern- 
hei-> of the Board, and sc\eral of them mam tested a determina- 
tion TO thansre it as soon as practicable nuring the first two 
}cars of the svstcin however, the} had succeeded onl} in secur- 
ing a modification of tlie law, designed to permit the oigani/a- 
tion of foreign trade banks whose stock should lie siibbcnhccl 
h} memlier banks, thus giving them the powei, instead of 
establishing branches, to unite for the piirpo^^e of cicaling 
pniitl} owned and operated institutions This enactment will 
I)c leleired to at a later date It has no beanng upon the 
eatly hist or} of the fedcial reserve s\stem, because of the fact 
that the system has never yet enteicd active!} into foreign tiaclc 
financing Ihe policy with icspect to foreign tiade and 
foieign di'^counimg is, theicfoie, essential!} a side i^^sue in the 
histon of the de\clopment of fedcial reserve mechanism 

’ ''ern.lt Rill 4060 ‘ p-o,)nsmB m imcm>niciit In Section u, of tht Tuler-il Rcacivf 
\ct reluinir (o iescr\LS -ind for otlici puriKXfj,” is mtiodiced iii Seni'e read 
iGi th nj**! line t d rcic»»-t(l to rht Committee on n'‘n>ine ir d ( urrtncv on Mnth 
19 XQ 4 If piopr>*-tiI fi 1 un/c ^tiiL bir \s or tnist companits lo keep llieir 

its( vts w »h olliti SI lit, b'TiKS or iiiisi con panics for rlic ihrcc >» »is piuMcbd ip ’•he 
or’giii'l ici, ^ihc-c lilt I'll pc-pi * P(' 't lo be do le rndti «i ite stitute Mi Owe i 
skccl sticril hnus foi iiriti’ Oii-, toiisi nt igri-cnitrit for the Lousickntuin ot ’he bill 
but h( ('!(• lot '•uccctd imi’t *hi “th ot AurusI i hen the hill w 1*1 lepritcd to the 
Senate witlioui diseusb^on, leid the thud time and pissed Like s,)ted 01 iction w la 
obt lined ill iht Ifoii'-t where il c Id' P'sstd 01 the 71I1 of \uj?i'sr I he PiLMdeiit 
approseJ md signed thi. nu ndmc*it on ho i^*h 

Tnc I1W a- il stood Mi Owci d’egLd would Init rcmoitd some ni ilie oeposits 
which vvtie held hi ilu stitc banks md inisi comp'nits as ’oseivcs tor oihei stale 
hinks and ti ist coniij nies It w s ih»u ght '11 not u» in‘e-f«n. \ ith ihc f’cistmg 
ordti more than was m lit c siahlishmcnt of iJu fcf ei il rt‘-tr\t aisieni ind 

ospecialk lo ivoul subjecting ‘»*ale institid’ons lu disc’'iminaiioii 

1167 
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But this minor modification was by no means the topic of 
principal interest to those who sought to secure far-reaching 
changes in the act Earlier in this discussion it has been shown 
how attempt was made to reduce the number of districts 
through administrative action on the part of the Board, for it 
was well enough recognized from the very beginning that, with 
Congress composed as it w'as, there w'ould be no use in seeking 
reduction through legislative action A different view was, 
however, entertained concerning the acceptance power and con- 
cerning the use of notes in the reserves A broadening of the 
provision of the act in both these cases had been earnestly 
desired by some of the financial interests that had been dissatis- 
fied with the terms of the Federal Reserve Law from the very 
start Consultations of a non-official sort with the leaders in 
Congress had not, however, given very much encouragement 
to the view that amendments could be obtained through Con- 
gressional enactment The opinion prevailed more and more 
generally among the members of the Board during the year 
1916, that the most effective results would probably be obtained 
by uniting a number of features into a joint or composite 
measure which should be offered to Congress as a general plan 
for the amendment of the law, based upon grounds of public 
necessity and well-being Just when to start the “drive” for 
such a measure was, however, a matter of difference of opinion 
The war provided it 

Legislation Desired 

During the autumn of 1915,^ one member of the Board 
who had been interested in gathering and sifting the ideas 
of his colleagues with respect to the legislation which they 
desired, prepared a memorandum in which he sketched in out- 
line what had been thought and talked of up to that point 
This memorandum is of special interest as a historical docu- 
ment because of the light it throws upon the attitude of mem- 


* About October t 
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hers lo\\arcI the act which the\ weie aciniinistering duiiiig: the 
first two \ears of its existence ft is tlicrefoie 111 full as 

tollows, with the note of Iransmittdl to the Sccietai} to the 
Board 

Octohei J T(;i5 

Deal Uv W i11h 

r eiitlo^e herewith foi 30111 nuoTnicMion <l siininirij\ ot than^^es 
in the recleicil Kcsei\c Act winch ha\c been '^niisiestecl Jt ^.itioii^ 
times It l^ piCbumed that thia mattei will come uj) toi c onsulci atioii 
l)\ the Boaul in the ncai future and ma\ be a^sujned to a cnmmiitee 
It theicioie inav be of some as^.i^tance to \ou to Inwc tin** mattei 
be foie \oii in this loim 

Youis veiy Liul>, 

F A Dit\xo 

:\li IT JUikei Willi-, 

Seu ctai> 

A.Mi\DMLNrs 01 TTti Ffui R VI Rpsikir A.n to nr (.o^nsidi rf u 
Ti\ irir Frni-RM Rlsi rm Bo vrd 

Fitsf Consider the advi^'abihtv of amending- the capital ^ioiL pio- 
Msion ot the Vet, Section 2, 1 educing the amount ot capital -.Tock paid 
111 and therebv the ch\idencl leriunement It ha^ been Miggestecl with a 
good de«il of merit tliat instead ol hiivuitt half the capital -^tock paid 
in one-lbiicl would be ample 01 peihaps the nght to the Roaid to 
letuin a poition ot tlie amount paid in subject to the light ot again 
calling foi it w oulcl be enough 

Second \mend Section 3 ol the Vet, in legatd to the establish- 
ment of blanches ot Fedeial Keseive Banks giMiig the Banks the 
option of Cl eating ‘local agencie*'’ as well a^' 01 111 lieu ot liianches 
(A local agenev might, toi exchange pin poses exist in a cit\ outside 
It*- own distnct ) 

It IS also suggested that in the ca'^e of a District haMiig a paient 
bank and one oi mote branches, piovision should be made foi a localN 
lesident committee to govern the patent bank in the ‘^ame waj that tlie 
branch is governed 

Third Considei the amendment of Section 10 and the possible 
readjustment and detei nn nation of the relations of the Comptroller ot 
the Currency to the Board tlie situation provided undei the law being 
somewhat anomalous 

FoiutJi Consider amendment ot that portion or Section 10 which 
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proMdeb for public mone^^s, making it cleai that our funds are not 
public funds , at the same time» that Congress may make such audit of 
the accounts of the Federal Reserve Boaid as it desires, and that the 
Federal Reserve Banks have a similar right In view of the opinion 
of the Comptrollei of the Tieasury it may be wise not to ptess this 
question 

Fiith Considei amendment to Paragraph “E” Section ii in regard 
to central reserve and leserve cities 

Sixth Consider whethei we may not strengthen or impiove 
Paragraph “k’ Section ii in regard to fiintce powers, adding for ex- 
ample the right to act as ‘^Transfer Agent 

Seventh Amend Section 13 so that Federal Reserve Banks will 
be allowed to receive deposits of banks and bankers other than member 
bank^, for exchange pui poses onl} 

Ftqhih Amend Section 13 so as to permit the rediscount of 
damcsfi'' acceptances under limitations and safeguaids as to docu- 
ments etc 

Xuith Amend Section 14 so as to widen open maiket poweis by 
pei nutting the purchase of 'foreign checks F etc Also grant the 
right to make paper acquired under this Section, wdien endorsed by 
member banks suitable collate! al foi Federal reserv e notes 

Tenth Amend Section 15 so it will be more explicit in regard to 
Government deposits, giving the Boaid the right to deteimme adequate 
leserves which shall be held against such deposits, subject, of course, 
to the minimum provided in the law 

hlcz^cnth Consider the amendment of Section 16 regarding note 
issue and peimissible legulations thereunder 

Tzvclfth Clarify that portion of Section 16 pertaining to check 
clearing, granting to Federal Reserve Banks the right to clear or 
leceive for collection checks of solvent nonmember banks 

Ihiitecnih Amend the provisions of Section 18 111 regard to 
refunding United States bonds, changing the word ^'permitted" to 
‘required” (Page 20, Line 26, Index-Digest*) Note in this connec- 
tion that this Section provides for 30-year bonds although the charters 
of the Federal Reserve Banks are limited by the Act to twenty yeais 
(Law Department says there is no legal objection to this ) 

Fouiteenfh. Amend Section 19 m regard to payment of reserves 
so as to provide for earhei completion of the payments Also piovide 
that it shall be optional with the member banks to keep as much of the 
reserves which they are now required to carry in their own vaults, in 
the vaults of the Federal Reserve Banks 
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^ce y)i « )^■K^'^C(1 p.n<iiii.iph Mii 1 of Section li 

(rti) L pc>n ilio 'fiiini. ii\< \i>K tn di kci>»l li\«. iiiLiiihci*- the 
Jncliifil IJm'hI slull lieot. powd N) pci mu ii’cnilicr bank‘» 

10 c/i i\ in lit I((lcw> Ri'itUL OT tlio itsmctne distncts 

Ibc 1)01 1 uii oi ilitii iitiiniid In Sccnon to vO this 

Act 10 lx IX Id m iIku own \cIii 1 n 

r i]fni‘rJi Vineixl ^eti oi’ 21 111 to h.* ik oxannnation'^ ''O 

as to (ktiiix M ,Mx1 also u\oi(l tlx pOi-.ibiliT\ 01 the Liplucinon in 
exaiiiiixPion ind icjioils 

S'/i/ttv///' Xinoncl '^cttion 22 (lie peiMl s(atnlo I liis shoiikl he 
cleaicd ip) ^ncl ihe .’iilils 01 counsel o’ cittoine\s dcfii ed Penal 
statuiCi o lopokmoiis .1 iot»aid In piiiiishn.Lnt o» coiiuici leilcis 
should ai-V) lx added and lousideial’on q ttn to the amcrdnicnt o*. 
one section ot the C niMon Act co\eini£> the same nxitiei (See 
amtudnicTits to Stttions ^208 dutl ^209 oi Revised ‘statutes pioposed 
by \\ a. icu & I lliott ; 

St" K lucciifh Amend ‘^exlior 2^ '■>0 to peMUil Idans on eit\ real 
est?t(' a nol a- 01 Irim lands v icer piouei lestncfior'. 

/ ujhLtulli Amend '^etlion 2^ m ic£»aKl to \aiional Banks owninq; 
fore’e:n l)»i»nches so as 10 pCTinit these baiAs to own stock in banks 
especially ebaiiOicd to do business m loiciii^ij counliies ( '^ee Section 
57 01 PiO])osed Aldiich Atl ; 

\incicc^Ul’ Coiisidci an aiiicndmciit oi Section 9 toi admission as 
special 01 associate membcis Mutual ^a\in4*s Banks oi Bnilduifi and 
Loan Assocxuions 

AMlXUMrN’lS 01 XvilONTVT Bvxki.nc Act 

It the coiiscnsus ol opinion that the National Bankinsf Act 
should he liheiah/ed in ^e^e1al paiticulais with the Mew 01 eiiabliix» 
National Banks to tompeie efkclneU with State B.iiiks 

(a) XaiKMicd Banks ‘shonUl be autlioiizcd undci propci rcatncuons 
to iMvcat to a luodc’atc ciLtcnt in leal estak , 

(h) Iho} should be pfrnnttcd to haic bianchts in the s.inic city or 
( ounty 

(c) Thc\ should be pc ’‘mil led to sign as acceptors ol domestic ac 

(fpianccs inidti p^opci rrstiKiions 

(d) The uslru noils of ;the ( lavton \ct in umaid to \ ilioiial Bank*' 

dircctois as comjiaud with Stile hanks dircctnis should be 
cons’dond and pci haps modilicd, 

(e) A itcoclificauo.i of the National Bank Act ought to he con- 

sideicrl 

(t) Prohibit the uae of tlu woid Federal” in the title of any bank 

Draft of Oct i, 1915 
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Review of Situation by Advisory Council 

The discussion of amendments also ga\e rise, at about the 
same time, to a review of the situation by the Federal Advisory 
Council, which was summarized as follows 

November 17, 1915 

The Advisory Council at its meeting held in Washington, Novem- 
ber 16, suggested several amendments to the Federal Reserve Act, the 
chief among which are given below These amendments have not 
received consideration or action of any kind by the Federal Reserve 
Board ^ 

1 That the work of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
be absorbed and administered by the Federal Reserve Board 

2 That Section 24 of the Federal Reseive Act relating to loans on 
farm lands be amended to read as follows 

“Any national banking association not situated in a central 
reser\e city may make loans secured by improved and unencum- • 
bered farm lands situated within its Federal reserve district, or in 
an adjoining district provided the land on which the loan is made 
IS within one hundred miles from the office of the bank making the 
loan “ 

3 A reduction of two-thirds of the present paid-in capital of the 
Federal Reserve Banks leaving the subscribed capital and double 
liability as now constituted 

4 That the Federal Anti-trust Act be amended so that the second 
paragraph of Section 8 will lead as follows 

“No bank, banking association or trust company, organized or 
operating under the laws of the United States in any city or incor- 
porated town or village of more than two hundred thousand in- 
habitants, as shown by the last preceding decennial census of the 
United States, shall have as a director or other officer or employee 
any person who viay be connected tn either of these official capac-‘ 
tUes with vioie than one other bank, banking association or trust 
company located in the same place Provided, that nothing in this 
section shall apply to mutual savings banks not having a capital 
stock represented by shares Provided, further, that a director or 
other officer or employee of such bank, banlang association, or 
trust company may besides being an officer or director m one other 
bank be a director or other officer or employee of not more than 
one additional bank or trust company organized under the laws of 
the United States or any State where the entire capital stock of 
one IS owned by stockholders in the other And provided further, 
that nothing contained m this section shall forbid a director of 
Class A of a Federal reserve bank, as defined m the Federal Re- 
serve Act, from being an officer or director or both an officer and 
director m one member bank ” 
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5 That the Anti-trust Act he *>0 dniencled ti'* to permit joint ttock 
ownership by national banks oi nank^ oi^jani/ecl to do bii«iine« 5 S in 
foreign countries through blanches C'^tahhshed theicin 

6 That the National Bank Act be .iinended to pet mi t the e-^tahlish- 
ment by National banks haMug an unmipaired co])itt»i oi not Itss than 
$1,000,000 of branches, provided that no biancht^ aie placed out'iide 
of the limits of the city where the bank lUeU located 

Upon the request of the Boaid loi the Mtws oi the Council a-^ to 
whether Federal Reserve Banks can do anvthiiit; w«th tl’cii niemliet 
banks to discourage or pul a slop io the piescnt hiqn rate, ot i iieieM 
on demand deposits, the Council lield that the late oi inleiest paid to 
the public on deposits is regulated b> the i^ecuinulation oi lack oi it 
of wealth m the communitiC', in which the hanks do husine^s 
The Council also passed the lollowing ’e'^ohitiun 

*‘That this Council is uiialtciablj opposed to any piovi'^ion 
whereby farm loan bonds dc'iclibcd in the Hollis Bill m«i> become 
security for loans from hcderal n*seivc l)ank*> and to ihcii being 
made a basis for acceptimcc'> bv member banks 

Choice o£ Amendments 

Few, however, belie\ed that dla^tlc and far-reachuig 
changes m the Federal Resene Act with legard to some of it«; 
most fundamental prousions could be obtained under any l)Lit 
extraordinary circumstanceft But when the nation became 
definitely involved in the European conflict, the oiqjortuiiit} 
was afforded for urging upon Congicss the amendment ot 
the act with a view to promoting, so it was said, the credit 
extending power pf the s\stem The decision to bung these 
matters before Congress ga\c rise to numerous conferences 
among members of the Boaid as a result of which an amenda- 
tory measure was tentati\el> draiied and it was agreed to put 
the full weight of the T^ederal Reserve Board liehind it In 
the first instance it was determined to include three mam 
subjects of change, as follow^s 

I Enactment of sub'staiicc of the Board's regulations relat- 
ing to membership of state banks so that lhc\ should 
have the sanction and stability of law instead of i esting 
meiely on administratne ruling 
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2 Provision that federal reserve notes might be used as 

reserves m the vaults of membet banks 

3 Broadening and easing of the acceptance powers m order 

that the laiger banks of the cities which were at the 
time piactically the only acceptors, might have a greater 
amount of access to the discount market and, of cout se, 
to the facilities of the federal i eserve banks themselves 

These provisions, however, were not destined to reach 
Congress in exactl> the foim which was thus given to them 
There was very decided opposition on the part at least of one 
or two membefs of the Board to the idea of permitting the 
bank notes to act as constituents in the reserves of member 
banks That policy had always been open to ciiticism — so 
much so that in the National Banking Act all banks had been 
forbidden to count or report notes as a part of then reserves 
The opposition to bank notes as constituents in reserves of 
other banks had almost become a classic subject of controversy 
and, as will be remembered, the Federal Reserve Act itself had 
observed this teaching of experience by forbidding the use of 
notes in reserves Yet a colorable criticism could be and was 
offered by those who asserted that the opposition thus mani- 
fested was illogical There was, they said, no good warrant 
for permitting deposits on the books of reserve banks to count 
as reserves for members at a time when notes were forbidden 
Hence the demand that notes be allowed to figure in the 
reserves — a request which had very strong support of many 
member banks which believed that their convenience would 
thus be greatly furthered The members of the Board, how- 
ever, advocating this legislation were wisely reluctant to go 
before Congress with any request which would not have the 
unanimous support of all members Lacking that, they thought 
there would be seiious question as to whether their proposals 
were or were not really demanded m the interests of war 
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financing Hence, the necessity, it pObSihlc, of winning over 
their recalcitrant associates 

Curtailment of Reserves 

A preliminary draft of amendments was suhmiLied in the 
Board’s Report for 1916, published eailv tii 1917, but pio- 
tracted conferences on tlie form to be guen 10 the legislation 
proceeded during the winter and s^nnig In tlic month of 
April, 1917, they almost reached a deadlock, when the sugges- 
tion was made that in lieu of allowing icserve notes to count 
as other reserves, the act simply make a 1 eduction m peiccntage 
of reserves required, and specify that the whole or this ic->ci\e 
must be carried in reserve banks thtia leaiing tlic mcmbcis 
to carry as much or as little available cniiency in then own 
vaults as they chose and to let it consist of .uiv kind of cui- 
rency that they chose In effect the change in the pi o\ isioii was 
a compromise It strengthened the amount of lescives to be 
earned with leserve banks, it yielded the conLcnt of the other 
cash — ^now to be knowm as “till money ’ — and 111 so yielding 
maikedly increased the inelasticity of the lesenc notes by 
allowing them to be kept practically indefinitely 111 tlie hands 
of members The compromise had a good deal to leconiniend 
It to both sides in the controversy It had been felt tor some 
time past that the strengthening ot the Iialaiue with reserve 
banks would be a good thing, particularly in new of the war 
Yet the Board had not felt like recoinmcndmg it because of 
the supposed hardships that it might inflict on some banks 

While the matter was hanging hie it was suggested as a 
further concession to the strict consliuclioiiisL paity, that the 
final installment of reserves, which had not yet been paid and 
would not be for some tune to come be made payable imme- 
diately The strict constructionists would thii'? get an imme- 
diate concentration of reserves in lestne baiik', enlargement 
of reserve resouices, and a concentration of the enliie leseive 
held with reserve banks The opponents, 01 “le formers,’ would 
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be able to say to member banks that they could now keep any- 
thing they chose, including reserve notes, in their vaults, and 
that no hardship had been inflicted upon them since a very 
material reduction in the total amount of reserves had been 
effected, although the balance to be carried with reserve banks 
had been increased The compromise was one of those double- 
faced arrangements common in legislation and objectionable 
because it entirely sacrificed pnnciple while seeming to salve the 
feelings of both sides It was, however, about the only way 
that the reserve provision could be insured of at least the 
passive support of the federal Reserve Board Finally, a tacit 
agreement on this basis was arrived at 

Broadening the Acceptance Powers 

A number of member banks had begun to use the accep- 
tance in a fairly extended form, and had found it very profit- 
able It was a cheap and easy way of getting accommodation 
at reserve banks, and it was proving of considerable assistance 
in financing foreign trade They did not, however, like the 
strict limitations to which the acceptance power was subject 
in the original act, and they desired both to have the authority 
broadened and at the same time the conditions of acceptances 
issued made permanently easier Hence the strong demand 
from banking sources for some kind of legislation When the 
proposal first came up in the Federal Reserve Board, it, like 
the reserve modification, was urged on the ground that it would 
assist m financing the war, and after the United States had 
entered the war this argument was pressed forward in full 
strength Although some members of the Board feared the 
acceptance and realized that it had already become tlie vehicle 
of great banking abuses, they were disposed to think that the 
broadening of the power might be useful in connection with 
war financing, while they also felt that with due activity on 
their part they would be able to prevent abuses The subj’ect, 
therefore, never received very detailed discussion in the Board, 
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and after the rescrte modification had been agreed upon 
coupled as it With the change m the status of reserve notes, 
the acceptance plan iiioie 01 less easih made its w^aj through 
to admission into the hiial draft 

Amendments Ostensibly to Strengthen System 

'I he quebtion of rimcnchng the act along these lines, 
although gnen \ei\ caicful consideiation hy the Federal 
Keser\c lioaid during the eaih spiing ot IQ17, became much 
more nrgciu aftci oui declaianoii of wai, and action was 
undoubted!} furtheicd b} the fact of the wai itself and by the 
belief that the jii opened legislation would ^Liengthcn the s\-^tcm 
to meet the emeigencv E^cryollc adniiilcd there would iieccs 
sarih be \cry ti}ing demands No one, of coiiise, was able 
at the time to make ari} forecast of the scope of the probable 
financing, indeed, a^s elsewheie seen, it wa^ not until after the 
war had been in piogtess for a good many weeks that our 
financing progiam began to take a definite shape were 

ot the opinion that the financing ot the war would be a task 
of great magnitude, howe\ei, and that nothing that could be 
done to meet it w'ould be moic than was needed Ihidoubtcdly 
this feeling ga\e the basis for the acceptance of legislative 
pioposals which otherwise would not ha\e been seriously 
thought of 

In all this discussion theic was but little consideiation of 
the question of limiting the changes made to the durition of 
the war So far as that subjeci was mentioned at all, it was 
usually with the reset \ation that we must act as if the war 
would be a very long one. and as if, therefore, CNCiything that 
was to be clone should be done with a view to making serni- 
peimanent preparation for it It the war should end unex- 
pectedly soon, It was thought, the remodeling of the act would 
be easy enough and in an} case could be deferred until that 
time Conscious as all were that the Treasury was m an 
unsatisfactory condition and that the brunt of the war financing 
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must necessanl} fall upon the leserve banks, the attitude 
adopted toward the legislation was on the whole somewhat 
uncritical The pioposal to change the reserve provisions 
received by far the greatest amount of discussion, but it was 
apparent that this modification W'ould greatly enlarge the credit 
extending power of the reserve system, and there was therefore 
ample disposition to apologize for it on that ground Much 
the same view was taken of the changed provisions as to accep- 
tances and the various amendments relating to state banks 
The latter set of changes did not involve any new departure 
but were, as already, seen, quite in line with the regulations 
which the Board itself had already accepted 

Knowing that the larger non-member institutions were 
disinclined to enter the system on the basis of regulations 
merely and desired a legislative assurance of the continuance 
of these regulations in effect, the Board was disposed to adopt 
an almost unanimously favorable attitude toward the enact- 
ment of these regulations into legal form Indeed, at this 
juncture, as will presently be seen, there was a very general 
feeling that it w’as nearly essential to obtain the collaboration 
of the state banks in order that war financing might go on as 
perfectly and as smoothly as possible When the draft of 
amendments had been prepared, it therefore went to Congress 
with what amounted to the united indorsement of the Board 
even though serious mental reservations were naturally enter- 
tained by some members 

Action in Congress 

The enactment of the law as thus proposed by Congress 
followed smoothly and speedily “ Congress, too, had got the 
war fever and was inclined not to haggle or stickle about details 
The prestige, of the federal reserve system had steadily grown 
as the reshlt of careful and conservative management, and 
whi^s war service was still to be demonstrated, there were 


• See Appendix for text 
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few ica11> clispobccl 10 qiie'^tion ilic ^leat aid tliat it could render 
or to withhold slieiigth that uiiglii lend power to it Debate 
in Congiess, Hiercloie, w\is limited in its scope and uiien- 
hghtcnmg in chaiactei, the lesuli being the prompt eiidct- 
meiil oi change& in the s\v,tcm which, taken togcthei, consti- 
tuted an innovation, not only upon the technique, but upon 
the oiiginal theoi> upon which the act had been framed, and 
whose importance cannot be o\ei estimated 

Significance of Legislation 

The significance of the legislation from the broadci banking 
stancl]K)iiiL mu'^t not be overlooked Important as were all of 
the aincnclmeiits thus enacted in 1917, the one which 'stood out 
a-s fundamental]} imj^ortant was that which changed the reserve 
'^lluat^ol^ This modification, as alreadv indicated, was a direct 
bleach m the eiitiic theor} of the Reserve Act fu the original 
act piovisioii had been made 101 a ihieetold reaeive 'Ihis 
included (i) a deposit with the. reserve banks of a compul- 
sorv amount, (2) a holding of vault cash also compulsory up 
to a minimum sum, and (3) an intci mediate amount which 
might be held in vault 01 tiansf cried to rcseive banks The 
theorv of the aa had been that in timca when reserve banks 
needed greatei sLicngth thev would so alter then policy and 
adjust then latcs as to attiact this vaiiable element of reserves 
to llicir own vaults, while at times when ciedil could properly 
be lelaxed the} would repel it and lhu^ transler to member 
banks the rcsponsibilit} for enlargements of the v'olume of 
Cl edit in the market, enabling them to jiioceed icgardless of 
reserve bank policy This plan was substantially developed 
upon the experience of the Bank of England and icpicscnted 
an adaptation of the *pn'ate' and “public* late policy and 
practice of that bank It had been rerogm 7 ed from the first 
that the adoption of two diffeient rates, one private and the 
other public, waspiobabl}^ not feasible for use under American 
conditions Hence the necessity of greatly enlarging the open 
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market powers of reserve banks and of loosening the rigid 
reserve requirements m such a way as to permit of a large 
shifting of credit between reserve and member institutions 
Whatever may be thought of this theory, there had been 
no opportunity to test it e\en m the slightest degree, for 
reasons which are already apparent to the reader The new 
amendments abandoned the older theory and substituted for 
It the notion of obtaining and holding as large a proportion 
of reserve funds as possible, with a view to having at all times 
on hand a vast credit-granting power Those who believed 
that reserve notes would figure largely in the reserves of mem- 
ber banks also predicted that this change — ^which had in effect 
although not in name been included in the amendments — 
would likewise greatly strengthen the credit inflating or extend- 
ing power of the system As to this there could be little doubt, 
as events were subsequently to prove, though it may well be 
questioned whether by massing the inflating or credit-extending 
power in the hands of reserve banks a better or more far-reach- 
ing result was attained than would have been reached had power 
been allowed to continue resident in the hands of the individual 
banks subject to an effective control of the credit to be exerted 
by the federal reserve system itself The latter view is the 
one which has always been entertained by the author and is 
based upon the past experience of European countries, so that 
those who advocate a “saentific system” in banking should 
undoubtedly lend their support to it 

It may be conceded that credit inflating or expanding 
power may perhaps be more promptly used when actually m 
hand and available to the central banking system, although even 
this IS open to question where central banking mechanisms are 
ably and effectively operated This is a question of abstract 
bankmg theory which finds no field for general discussion in 
the present book It is enough to point out that the theoretical 
credit-expanding powers of reserve banks was enormously 
increased by the amendments of 1917, and that the direct 
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abilit} to inflate credit a result of ^rcneinmeni oi othci 
demand wa's conespondinj^l) hioadcned I’his in fact 

tlic purpose that was had in mind in makiii" the aiiicndinents, 
and had it not I)ecn for the war conditions it well be 
doubted whetlier the} would e\ei ha\e found acceptance Jt 
was an tin tortiinate thing for the federal leserte s}siom that 
they did in fact meet with such acceptance 

The New Enactment 

"I he Federal Reser\e Bulletin'^ furnishes the following 
comjmtation ol the le^eive effect of the amendnicnr of 1917, 
by showing comparatnely the amount of the deposits which 
member banks wcic lecjuiied to maintain with the federal 
reser\c banks, name!}, S5-1 7, 707,000, and the amount they 
would be requited to maintain wete the amencliiicnt enacted, 
or ?90i QTO.ooo The total amount oL reserve required, 
which was then $1,369.315000. would he slightly reduced, to 
$1,332,986,000, the principal part of the 1 eduction being 111 
the requirement for country banks The figuics used were 
those given in the Comptrollci of the Cuirenc} b summary of 
reports for national l)anks at close of business November 17. 
1916, and the formula foi computing reserves prescribed by 
the Compti oiler had been used, with the exception that the 
requirements were com])uted as lhe\ were to be after balanccb 
with correspondents had ceased to count as legal reser\e 

With the enactment of the amendments of 1917, the Fed- 
eral Reser\e Act undoubtedly embaikcd upon a new stage of 
its career 'fhis w'as not due solely to the fact that it was now 
about to meet the enoimous demands of war finance Such 
was of couise the case, and these demands could not have 
failed immensely to alter and modif} the structuie of the 
system But more important than any such influence wa^ the 
fact that a funJamcnlal and basic change had now been pro- 
duced in the Federal Reserve Act itself, and that from being 

* 1917, p no 
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a scientificalh constructed sjstem in which the central banking 
mechanism was the equalizer or “go\ernor,” it had been con- 
verted into a sjsteni in which the central banking mechanism 
might at times be the boilei or steam-geneiating plant of the 
mechanism We may say with entiie safety that nowhere 
else in the world had there ever been developed a central bank- 
ing S} stem possessing the extreme power which had now been 
vested m the federal reser\e system, nowhere was there larger 
concentration of authority , nowhere could the central mechan- 
ism, if so minded, exeit itself to produce such far-reaching 
results, or, if not so minded, exert so great a negative effect 
by merely withdrawing and lea\ing matters to take care of 
themselves The great scope of the change thus made in the 
fundamental structure of the system was, it is probable, not 
fully realized by members of the Federal Reserve Board or 
by the Congressmen who under the influence of war hysteria 
forced through the changes which had thus been recommended 
to them Perhaps it was inevitable that at some time or other 
the banking structure of the United States should pass through 
similar far-reaching transformation as the result of the war, 
and granting that such must be the case, perhaps it was just 
as well to have this change occur at the very outset Granting, 
however, that it had to occur, there could be no doubt as to 
Its regrettable character nor as to the future influence which 
It must produce, both in popular irritation toward the syst em 
and m the attributing to it of powers and responsibilities which 
it neither did nor could exert 

It is not the least remarkable element in this vast trans- 
formation which, as already explained, tame about with prac- 
tically no discussion — ^that, so far as there is any record, the 
Federal Reserve Board never subsequently recommended a 
return to the older system or the adoption of forward steps 
designed to modify its w ai control The federal reserve system 
accordingly remains today what it was at the middle of 1917 , 
a war emeigency system, possessing enormous authority and 
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enormous unused po\^er, dif3fenng essentially in its structure 
from the other great central banking systems of the world, and 
substituting mere political control over banking assets for that 
control thiough financial and economic means which had been 
gradually developed in England and to a lesser extent in other 
countries as the outgrowth of many years of fi n ancial 
experience 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

» 

Effect of Amendments on Membership 

The action which had been taken by Congress m amending 
the Federal Reserve Act along the lines reviewed in the last 
chapter, was not without its result Members began to come 
into the federal reserve system in increasing numbers It is 
possible that there might have been some such increase of 
membership even without the adoption of the new law Unques- 
tionably the earlier reluctance of members to enter the system, 
said to be due to the fact that the conditions of enhance and 
departure were fixed by regulation rather than by expressed 
statute, had been considerably exaggerated Nevertheless it 
was doubtless the case that some state institutions were more or 
less influenced by fears of the situation to which they might 
possibly be exposed should they find themselves members of 
the system without absolute legal guaranty that they could 
retire at will Fairness therefore compels a recognition that m 
all probability the Act of 1917, by providing a definite legal 
basis for membership, helped to popularize it ^ 

War and Membership 

We must not, however, give too much weight to this con- 
sideration The real factor which attracted members to the 
system most powerfully was the advent of the war and the 
feeling of state institutions that they would be safer inside than 
outside, due to the fact that many of them foresaw tremendous 
and imexpected strain upon their resources Membership in 
the federal reserve system was therefore a plain dictate of 
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^ See appendix to this chapter 
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expedienc} — wise concession not only to public opinion but 
to commercial prudence, a \aluable means of ad\eitising, and 
a gatewaj to possible profits in connection with war loans 
It was not strange in these cii cumstances that many banks and 
trust companies which had been previously pessimistic about 
• the advantage of membership in the federal reserve system, 
changed their point of view' veiy drastically From about the 
time of the declaration of wai, much greater interest began 
to be manifested in the question of membership, the inquiries 
received by the Board being far more numerous and the 
general disposition to arrange for joining the system being 
evidently on the increase The movement into the system did 
not, hoviever, come to a climax until after the adoption of the 
legislation already referred to, which, as we have seen, may 
have convinced some doubting Thomases that the good faith of 
Congress or of the system could be relied upon At all events, 
the months of April, May, and June, 1917, must be taken as 
the turning point in the membership discussion of the federal 
reserve system, since during these months the sporadic and 
leluctant movement into it which had been characteristic prior 
thereto, turned into a direct and steady current of membership 
applications 

Effect upon Federal Reserve Board 

There were many ways in which this movement of banks 
into the system had a powerful effect upon it Perhaps the 
most striking of these was found in the influence it exerted, 
psychologically speaking, upon the Federal Reserve Board 
“We have won at last,” exclaimed a member of the Board on 
the morning when it received membership applications from 
two large trust companies neither of which was likely to do 
much rediscounting business with the system. When the 
character of the two concerns was pointed out to this member, 
his answer was merely a smiling rejoinder in which he brushed 
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aside all qnebtion oi busmens lelaiioiis It was enough that 
the tnembci ships had been seemed 

Why this cflect upon the minds of the Fcdeial Reserve 
]- 5 oaid should have been ])i(jduced, it is haul to sa} Lndoubt~ 
edly, howcvei 11 0111 the \ci v licginning some members of the 
l)oaid had had the teehng That thc} had liecn ‘ sent to C oveniiy” 
bv the baiik^ "I he lact that the national b.iiik inembei ship had 
been cumimKoi} at the stait, the fuithei lad that Jew state 
instil ntioiis had voldnlaiilv loined the svstem, the influence 01 
thc goveiiiment o\ci the lioaid, had all combined to ])io(luce a 
state of things in which iiiembeis of the Board, and to a Icssci 
exlcnl thc ofhcial staff of the rescne banks, fch isolated and in 
^ome cases almost ostiacized With the popiilaii/atioii of thc 
system Ihunigh the voluntai} eiitiy oi laige trust companies 
and stale banks, tins condition of altaiis was more 01 less modi- 
fied, and olficeis ,ind incmlicis ol the s\stcm could now lav 
the llattciinii undion to then souls iliat thev belonged to a 
populai oig.uiization wliieli, if not as ]^et \ei\ cvcluMve, ' 
niighi in lime liecoiiie so '1 heie can at leasL be no clonbt of the 
complete change in p^vchological climate” which followed 
upon the rush ol state institutions into the resene s}Steiii 
during the >cai i()i/ 

Some Effects of New Membership 

But this popularization, like all movements of the same 
kind, bioug^lit v\ilh it its o\\n etfeds The new meniheis liacl 
not joined the system purely out oJ sentiment, thev warned to 
see lesults The prcssuic upon thc Hoaicl toi libeialization or 
Us acceptance rulings and foi concessions of one kind 01 
aiiolhei liecame ti eiiienclous Banks which weie not altogether 
in veiy good condition to make a])])lualioii began lo stipulate 
that they should be allowed this 01 that concession as to then 
real estate holdings 01 then excessive loans of one kiiul or 
anothei, ui as to kinds of business which they undeilook 
The question of branches picsentcd itself, the Board having 
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felt that on the whole it should try to limit the number of 
branches to be established by state institutions in those states 
where the branch system was permitted It was more difficult 
to maintain a uniform or stable standard of membership, and 
a day-to-day scrutiny of the conditions under which admissions 
were made would undoubtedly show’ that such a uniform or 
suitable standard was only partially adhered to 

This brought into the system many institutions which 1 eally 
ought not to have been there They were trust compames or 
banks doing primarily an investment business and not par- 
ticularly concerned with the problems which reserve banks 
had before them Others were institutions of a primarily sav- 
ings \ariet>, whose objects and metliods were quite out o^ line 
with those of tlie reserve banks Had the war continued and 
had the movement of banks into the system been maintained, 
the Board might have had some very serious problems to deal 
with m this connection This was indicated by the agitation 
which developed among some of the savings banks and among 
other institutions that were obviously ineligible for member- 
ship under the terms of the law, their managers evidently 
undertaking to obtain membership by straining the interpre- 
tation of existing legislation or, if necessary, through action 
of Congress The anxiety to get into the system became more 
and more apparent as the advantages in the handling of war 
loans and the getting of government deposits growing out of 
them grew more and more evident This made the whole 
membership question one that suddenly assumed a very two- 
sided aspect 

The Future of Membership 

And yet there were a good many institutions which were 
not content with the present but whuffi insisted upon looking 
to the future Some of the larger trust companies who in- 
wardly knew themselves to be unsuitable members of the or- 
ganization, had taken pains to stipulate when they joined the 
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s> 5 teni Uial a 1 ihc close of the wdv Ihc) would le^crve Ihe 
iiohi to jccoii’^iclei then nicmbeiship and that thc> woiilcl 
juolMbI} rciiie The ehect or this ])c)ssibilit\ upon the mii^K 
ot the Boiird and upon the niana^cis oi tcseixe banks wa^ 
nndoiibLcdh a distuibing and dl^qlnetlng one It made them 
led that lhe\ might at some lutiirc date he srbjett to the 
leproadi of ha\ing ‘lost nicmbci^” and that the\ must do all 
in then i)()\\ci to conciliate memheib and to keep nj) the flow 
of banks into the s}atcm Hna tended m man\ w.u*^ to Ictid 
to the asMimption of ftaictions which piobabh ought not to 
ha\c been taken on b\ le-^enc bank^, m oider that ihiotigli 
ihe ])eiloimancc of these duties ihe\ might please the --mailer 
mslittitions whidi had become membei-» oi weie contemplating 
doing so Coupled with this attempt was the inLonsi^tciit 
effort to kee]) out of the discount inaiket in an\ wa} that would 
anno} the latgei membei banks Thii'? the whole ciuestion of 
tedeial ])ohcy was iurthci Ihiown into a conLu^cd and incon- 
sistent position The wiong concept of membcidnp had been 
adopted and had been followed out from the mere 'standpoint 
of expedienc} A evei tildes'*, tlie actual and ])ractiLal results 
of mcmbciship wcic at all c\cnts leabzed 

The following table iiresents the giowLh ol the s\steni in 
mimbei of state institutions that w^eie recened a> ineinheis, 
a stnkmg contrast between the jears 1915-1916 on the one 
hand and the war }car of 1917-1918 on the othci 


rsiiiinbci of Slrito McLrbeis Received 


T9IS 


32 

1919 

■2SI 

1916 


6 

1920 

306 

1917 

i-Junc 21) 

16 

192 T 

J 4 <> 

1917 (June 

21-Dcc 31) 


1922 

65 

1918 


686 




National and State Banks 

One of the iinlooked-toi lesults of what the lioaid had 
done m connection with membership was to cause dissatisfac- 
tion among the national b.mks It will be remembered that 
the Federal Reserve Act had granted powei to national hanks 
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to exercise fiduciary functions when and as authorized by the 
Federal ReserAC Board This provision had not appeared 
in the oiiginal dratt of the Federal Reserve Act, but had been 
inseited during its later history as the lesult of demand on 
the part of national banks which had long felt the competition 
of state institutions, which were able to exercise these valuable 
powers and by that means to get hold of business which would 
otherwise have gone to national banks The Board from the 
start Itad been somewhat chary about granting these privileges 
to applicant banks, and had wisely adopted the conservative 
policy of embodying in its regulations on the subject a provi 
Sion to the effect that every national bank granted fiduciary 
powers must be guided in the exerase of such powers by 
local laws preA ailing m the state in Avhich such bank was 
located This had of course eliminated the possibility of 
charges, which might otherwise have been made, that national 
banks had been givai a roving commission to enter upon state 
territory' and upset the \Aise and safe trust company legislation 
Avhich had been deA'cloped there m former years Moreover, 
the Board often refused to grant the desired powers to banks 
unless they weie able to show that their condition was un- 
impeachable So, on the whole, the fiduciary section of the 
act had been very carefully and conservatively administered 
Nevertheless, it had aroused the envy and hostility of trust 
companies w’ho had previously enjoyed an exclusive right to 
do this kind of business, and who in many states had succeeded 
in preventing state-chartered institutions engaged m commer- 
cial business from exercising similar rights From the first 
it was plain that some ambiguous language contained in the 
act would lead to trouble and that before very much progress 
had been made it would be essential to have a test case in the 
courts Such a case was presented during the year 1916, was 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States, and resulted 
in a sweeping victory for the principles embodied in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act Congress, the court held, was entirely with- 
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m iL^ in c^i anting the^e i)()v\crs anrl ilicMC \\cis no ica^on 

\\h\ (U ^^a^ to be im’eiied horn ihe decision) much bioader 
auilioiit\ nn|[^ht not ha\c lieeii i»i tinted \ccoidii\£»l\ ihc na- 
Lional btUilvs which had lelt Mime pinch «is the rc'^iilL of 
limitations ol the act succeeded m securing on letonimcnda- 
iion ot the Botird a considci able extension of then poweis, 
Congress eml)0(hinf]^ such Ic^e^islation in the law of September 
26 iql8- 

With this glowing sc^opc of authoiii} to entei a piofitable 
field of business, national l>anks wcie uncloubtedh encouiaged 
to feel that the> wcic being gnen access, to something that 
thc> could not otheiwisc lia\e obtained and which ni a measure 
tended to ecpialize then jiosition with that of the state hanks 
and tru.^t companies Tlic nnmhci of fidiiciaiN ai)i)hcations 
gieatly ad\anccd and In the close ol tlie }cai 1917 a total 
of 481 had been gi anted This relaine degicc ot satisfaction 
on the pait ol national banks was coiiftideiai)l\ 1 educed as 
state iubtitutions began to entei the iccleial re^cne ^}Sicm in 
considci able numbers It was still fuithci icdticed as state 
banka, Jeeling that they in main case>. wcie not at a disachan- 
tage both as conceincd competition with national banka and 
with trust companies, succeeded m obtaining from their own 
Icgislatuies a brcMcleiiing of their ])oweis to include fiduciary 
functions So, b) the opening of the year ic)i8 theie was a 
growing degiee ol disaffection and criticism among national 
bank iiicmbcis, which was held 11101 e or less in check by the 
ovei shadowing emeigeiicv oJ war but which was certain to 
pioduce icsults lalei on The Board, ot course, could not be 
l)lamed for the gi owing clisaflcction of members in so far as 
it was mcicly due to the extension of the limits of the system, 
but It was necessaiy that ihev should reckon this as one of 
the offsets to the ‘'success which, as ahcacly seen, one member 
legardcd as the fiiut ol an increasing number of state bank 
applicants 


- See -L\ppcndix foi text 
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The Clayton Act 

In this connection, too. it is u orthy of note that Congress, 
not long after the adoption of the Fedeial Reserve Act, had 
chosen to put into the form of law a statute known as the 
Clayton Act This act was intended to broaden the anti-trust 
legislation in fotce at the time and had been hit upon by con- 
gressional authorities who felt the need of “doing something” 
on the trust question Belie\ing also that the “Money Tiust 
Committee” of 1912-1913 under the guidance of Samuel 
Uiitermyer, had handed down a new gospel on the subject 
of Wall Street combinations m the field of money and credit, 
w’hich had been entirely without honor thus far, it was resolved 
to incorpoiate m the Clayton Act a provision w'hose object 
it should be to prevent banks from going further m the matter 
of w'hat were called “interlocking diiectorates " Those who 
have followed the history of the Federal Reserve Act will 
remember that at one point in its development ef¥ort had been 
made by the “progressive” element in Congress to secure the 
incorporation of a drastic interlocking diiectorate provision, 
but had met with no success 

An amendment to the Clayton Act, therefore, was projected 
and eventually adopted under whose terms it was specified 
that the number of bank directorships which any one person 
might hold should, in the case of banks possessing a total of 
assets in excess of $5,000,000, be limited to three , while it was 
required that no substantial competition should exist between 
such banks This was nominally for the purpose of obtaining 
a definite understanding on the subject of Money Trust activi- 
ties, and of limiting in some measuretthe growth of “com- 
munity of interest” among banks Inasmuch as the provision 
had been made applicable not only to national banks but to all 
members of the federal reserve system, it would have tended 
in some measure to restrict the growth of membership had 
not the Board, m its administration of the Claydon Act in 
relation to banking, practically relaxed the operation of the 
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measure to a maximum extent This it was not difficult to 
do because of the extraordinarily loose and vague character 
of the language used by the drafters of the act and the in- 
applicability of much that they had put into the law to any 
practical condition At the close of its first year of adminis- 
tration of the Clayton Act, the Board indeed announced that 
it had granted 1,215 applications for authority to hold more 
than one directorate out of a total of 1,359 

In spite, however, of this laxity and leniency, the Clayton 
Act provision doubtless tended to restrict membership in the 
system, for, viewed with the most generous interpretation of 
its terms, it inevitably tended to subject bankers to a certain 
degree of oversight and observation which they might other- 
wise have escaped save in so far as regular bank examinations 
entailed it from them To this extent, therefore, a counter- 
vailing influence was set at work m opposition to the factors 
whose influence in enlarging the borders of the system has 
already been, generally speaking, reviewed The Clayton Act 
was a blemish upon the system of banking legislation developed 
after the year 1914 It had no good leasoii foi existence in 
so tar a^ it applied to banking, protected no one, aggravated 
lather than cuied the evils at which it was aimed, and caused 
continual anno\aiice and erabari assment to thobe in charge of 
the fedeial reseive system 

Changes in State Legislation 

No picture of the legiblati\e conditions prevailing uiidci 
the federal reserxc s}stem and affecting it would be complete 
without knowing the ven exteiisix't and far-reaching in- 
fluences which the Fedeial Reserve Act itself had produced 
upon the legislation of the slater m 1 elation to banking Partl> 
iindei the influence of the banks, partly as a resuU ol the 
effortb ot legislators fearful that slate institutions would con- 
veit into national banks and desirous of retaining them be- 
cause of then taxable \alne, and paitly as a result of other 
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considerations, the laws of many states had undergone what 
amounted to a revolution during the three and one-half years 
subsequent to the passage of the Federal Reserve Act These 
changes in law would in themselves provide the matter foi a 
length} treatise At this point it must suffice meiely to in- 
dicate their nature They were in general of three kinds 
{ i) laws permitting the entry ot state institutions into the 
federal reserve system, (4) laws modifying the local reserve 
provisions so as to bring them into harmony with federal 
reserve requirements, or unfortunately in some cases to alter 
them so as to make non-membership more attractive to banks , 
and (3) legislation broadening state banking poweis through 
the granting of acceptance authority, power to exemse fidu- 
ciary functions, and in other ways 

How fai these changes were beneficial and how far they 
are a subject for criticism, it would be difficult to state in the 
present brief space There need be no doubt of the fact that 
the legislation had gieatly facilitated the movement of state 
banks into the system, not only through its direct pei missive 
clauses but also through the general harmonization and unifi- 
cation of reserve requirements which had been brought about * 
On the whole, this tendency toward unification and harmony 
was a desirable one, since it tended to reduce the amount of 
conflict and inconsistency which still existed between the statutes 
of many states In studying the position of the federal re- 
serve system after the war, therefore, and in endeavoring to 
account for its failure to continue the expansion of its member- 
ship, It must always be remembered that during the construc- 
tive period of the system prior to the war great progress had 
been made in the direction of smoothing the path between the 
several state systems and that of the federal government 
Removal of these obstacles should have tended greatly to 
facilitate the broadening of the membership and for a long 
time imdoubtedly did so 
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Ineptitude o£ Congress 

Reviewing the entire peiiod of new legislation which cul- 
minated with the amendments of June, 1917, the conclusion 
IS incsistiblc thcU fai fincincial meaMiic^ weie conccriied, 
the ineptitude and i^noiance of ( on^*le^^ wcie almost un- 
limited Noi onh had it shown no power to lmplo^e the 
Fedeial Resei\c Act, but it had ^hown itself m( lined to allow 
the most danoeTnn«> piOMsions without hesitation Main of 
the laitei have Iiecn w aided off only with gieat difficulty \s 
foi the actual legislation adopted, it must be judged in the 
light of war influence^, and fioiii that standpoint must not be 
too ''Cveieh condemned vet its total outcome cannot be re- 
garded as other than almost disai^trniis The action of stale 
legislator'^, on the other hand had on the whole been beneficial, 
but out of the cliaoh of conflicting incasuicb and ol popular 
iincertaint} tlicic had come about a growth of dissatisfaction 
and uneasiness among the banking cornniunit} winch must in 
some way be eradicated, as, if not so eliminated, u would m 
tune beai fiuit m an ellori to undcimine the foundation*-, of 
the system iiself \s foi the administrative actmtics ot the 
Boaid and patticularly its directne cfloits in legislation, they 
had been guided b> no uniform principle, and although well 
meaning liad been far too largely controlled by considerations 
of ex])edienc> and by the o^c^-mastenng de^^ire for popularity 
and appro\al 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LI 

Licisi \Mvr Htstokv or ttti \C3 or T917 

House Bill 3673 'to amend the act, appioved Decembei 23 1913, 
known as the Fedeial Reseive Act a<; amended by the Acts of 
Augu'-i 1914 \iigii‘'t IS 1914 etc ’ was introduced on April 23 
1917, and lepoitecl hack on Apiil 27 accompanied b> report No 35, 
and liodi reieirecl to the Coinmiltec of the ^Vhole Houae Mi Glass 
in t vplanation at the openine^ of the debate on the 30^1 of April, 
pointed to the impoitance of the matter as illustrated by the fact that 
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the Treasun Department had officiall> notified the Committee that 
these amendments were essential as emergency measures better to 
sohdif\ the banking stiucture of the country The most important of 
the amendments Mi Glass stated, related to the reseive requirements — 
vhich were to he reduced m the case of the country banks from 12 
to 7 per cent, and in the case ot the central reserve city banks from 
18 to 13 per cent The real purpose of this alteration was to bring 
into federal reserve banks an additional amount of gold of about 
four hundred million dollais, which meant an additional rediscount 
power of one billion dollars The assumption was that in anticipation 
of the enormous issue of war loans, there would be a great growth ot 
rediscounting An amendment to Section 9 was intended to liberalize 
the terms under which state banks and tiust companies could enter 
the system There had been objection against joining the system on 
the part of the state banks, because they feai ed duplications of exami- 
nations and repot ts, and also because of the limitation of the Fedeial 
Reserve Act with respect to making loans and to the nature of certain 
loans State banking laws, for example, did not always limit a bank 
to loans not over 10 per cent of its capital and surplus to any one 
individual or corporation ‘Tt is the opinion of the Federal Reseive 
Board, which has been industriously endeavoring to cultivate the 
favor of the State banks and trust companies, that with this liberaliza- 
tion of the terms, upon which they may enter, a great majority of 
them will enter (Record, Vol 55, p 1581 ) 

Under existing law, one of the directors ot Class C was authori/ ed 
to perform the functions of federal leserve agent during the inability 
or absence of that agent He was not required to give any bond The 
new bill changed this provision, so that the federal reserve agent 
could employ his own deputies and exact bonds of them Mr j\Ic 
Fadden’s amendment to this last provision, that the Federal Reserve 
Board and not the federal reserve agent should require such bonds 
from the assistant, was accepted Another amendment, concerning 
exchange and collection charges, which was to play such an important 
part m the consequent development of the bill, was lost on a point of 
order Practically the only objection to the bill related to Section 19 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, the proposal to decrease the reserve require- 
ments Mr Hill, from Connecticut, took the ground that it was 
entirely unsafe to allow a country bank to run without any home 
reserve, and furthermore, that the lowering of the reserves and the 
concentration of gold would result m inflation Mr McFadden, on 
the other hand, was of the opinion that 6 pex cent reserves were 
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enough foi count r\ b<ink‘' ‘ [ **erioii«:h liuc'.lion ^\hether it is right 
to buiden these country ImiiIcs and other members of the fedeial 
resei\e sjslcm \nth the mil bmden of cairMiig leser^e i equn emeiitb 
to take caie ot the entne banking situation in the United State-^, and 
I contend it thev do so the} aic standing an imfiiopci shaie of main- 
taining the stabiht> ot all the banks of the United States ( 1877) 
Ml Mch addon also contended that the eaiiiings of the countn banks 
had been ‘^eiioush impaiicd within the la^^l few }eai«* Mi Cannon 
as a champion ot the countiv banks fiankh ad\ocared a letuin to the 
old s^stfcm ot pfiMiig iiiieiest on the lcser^cs The bill passed the 
House on iho 5th ot IMay 

I he Senate Commiitec icpoited the bill back with an amendment 
to stnke out all altei the enacting clause and to snbbiitiite Senate bill 
1796 fS Repoil Xo 1059 j 11 k diheieiucs between the two bills as 
Ml Owen explained on the 9th ot !Ma\ wut the lohov irg The 
Hou^'C bill provided that the Federal Rcseive Boaid was to require the 
bonds Irom the assistant tedeial rcbcixe agent, the Senate bill, on the 
oihei hand, authon/ed the ledeial 'esel^e tigcnt himself to exact such 
bonds While the Senate hill piOMded that non-iiKinbei banks main- 
tain a balance with the fcdeial le^ier'ie hanks sufiicient to olisel items 
in tianait held foi then account This balance was to be detci mined b> 
the Fedeial Resei\e Boaid accoiding to the piovision of the House 
bdl I he iesei\e lequiiement foi counti\ banks was loweied m the 
Senate amendment to 6 pei tent but it leciiiircd not less than 4 per 
cent of the demand deposits to be kept as till luotiev The Senate bill 
fuitheimoic conlained a piovision authoii/ing the exchange of federal 
rcsei\c notes foi gold 01 gold certificates a pioMaion winch was not 
to be found in the Houae bill 

The amendment winch Mi McFadden had oftered in the House 
and which had been lost was intioduced in the Senate by Mi Hard- 
wick upon icquest ot the Ameiican Banker^’ Associatmii with the 
purpose 01 bunging into the lederal ieser\e Act a provision wdiich 
up to then had been diligenlh kept out ot the bill as contiarv to the 
basic piiiKiples unrleihing the system Tt was to allow national banks 
to make leasoiiable exchange and collection chatges not to exceed 
10 cents per Sioo A lettei was submitted tiom the Governor of the 
Federal Reseive Board, expiessing the Board’s decided attitude against 
such legislation ft leieiicd to the icsolution of the tenth confeience 
01 federal reseive bank goveinois calling upon the Fedeial Reserve 
Board to use ev ery legitimate means possible to prevent the enactment 
ot the so-called Kitchin bill But 111 spite ot this strong appeal and 
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ag^inbt tlie opposition of Messrs Owen and Reed, the amendment 
was adopted in the Senate The bill passed as amended and a con- 
forence ^as a^ked toi 

When the bill wat. lepoited back to the House, it appeared that m 
the ineaxitime the Hardwick amendment had leceived such strong sup- 
port that a motion was agieed to, instructing the House confeiees to 
agree in substance to the Haidwick amendment 

At this juncture anothei letter was submitted to the Senate, in 
which the Federal Reserve Board, addressing itself to Mr Glass, 
called attention to the possibility— b> reason of this new provision— 
of the government having to pay baiikeis a million dollars exchange 
charges in connection with subscription to the Liberty loans Senator 
Martin’s motion to reconsider the vote, whereby the Senate had passed 
the bill, was considered out of order, so that the bill was left m charge 
of the Conference Committee 

The Conference Committee offered its repoit (Confeience Repoit 
No 73) on the 12th of June It appealed that the Senate had accepted 
the House pro^ ision m toto on the reserve section and that it accepted 
practically all the other provisions of the House bill, including those 
empowering the Federal Reserve Boaid to compel leserve banks to 
establish branches abroad and m this country, wheie needed The 
House conferees, on the other hand, had agreed to the section per- 
mitting the fedeial leseive banks to exchange federal reserve notes 
for gold or gold certificates The Hardwick amendment was accepted 
in substance, with the modification, however, that collection charges 
should be detei mined and regulated by the Federal Reserve Board and 
that no such chaiges should be made against the fedeial reset ve banks 

The latter point aroused an extended debate. The supporters of 
the Hardwick amendment took the ground that the amendment if 
accepted would be the greatest inducement to the numerous state banks 
to join the system, that there was no reason why the jobbers and 
dealers should not carry the expenses of collection, but their main 
assertion was that the conferees had exceeded their authonty in 
agreeing to a modification which meant an essential and vital change 
of the provision “They flagrantly and contemptuously disregarded 
the instruction that the House had given them, and having done so> 
they come back into the House and endeavor to hide behind the pro- 
position that the House has not the nght to challenge their action in 
disregard of the instructions that the House gave them” (Vol 55, 
P 3524) They therefore proposed that the point of order should be 
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sustained and that the leport ?o back to tho conierence in oidci that 
the will of the House might be earned out 

^\r Glass and his follo^\ers, on the othei hand, took the ground, 
that the conieiees weie justitied in accepting these modifications, as 
the mstiuction diiected the confeices to agree in substance to the 
Hardwick amendment Had the motion read that the manageis on 
the pait of the House aie instiucted to agree to the Hardwick amend- 
ment/ the manageis would not have hesitated one moment to carr> 
into eftcct the action of the Hou^e but the \erv tact that we were not 
directed to accept the Haidwick amendment in toto, but were instructed 
to agiee onl> to ‘the subijtaiice of it, m&tantly and inevitably sug- 
gested to the managers that the House itself was not satisfied with 
this etude and utterl} imiU'^t exaction upon the commcice of the 
couiitn, but lelied upon the manageis on the part of the House and 
Senate to alter the phiaseology ot the bill and m substance, make it 
woikable” And Mr Glass went on "The manageis on the part of 
the House think that in that paititulai the> ha\e adhered to the sub- 
stdtice ot the Hardwick amendment because the amendment itself 
lelt open the question as to what in thousands of cases, would he a 
leasonable chaige, and left undtiei mined the question as to who should 
determine the reasonableness ot the chaige” (p 35^6) In legard 
to the pioMsion that no such chaige tshould be made agaiiibt the federal 
resene banks, Mr Glass pointed to the iniu--tice which otherwise 
would be entailed in requiring the resene banks, to collect at pai 
checkb ot member banks, permitting, as the Hardwick amendment 
would pciiTiit, member banks 10 make chaiges against the fedeial 
lesene banks 

Ml Platt wau of the opinion that the House, when it agteed to the 
Hardwick amendment wa^ undei misapprehension and misunder- 
standing ot lust what the amendment was ‘ 1 do not believe 

the people have understood that this amendment is a mattci not onK 
of check collecting but ot pa\ing checks, of making a chaige For pay- 
ing (liecks dtawn on a banks own deposit * (p 3534) Hie discus- 
sion finall} mined into 1 eci imination each aide accusing the other of 
backing the propaganda against and for the Hardwick amendment 
In concluding ^ir Gla'", summed up the case as follows ^‘Nearly 
16000 banks loincd the collection sy*,tem instituted b> the Federal 
Resell e Boaid These constitute Iwo-thiids of the commercial banks 
of the counti\ The\ do 8; per cent of the commeicial banking busi- 
ness They do not charge for paying or collecting checks This 
Senate ‘iidei diafted b> a bank Iobb>ibt and through organized pro- 
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paganda grafted onto a bill here designed to help banking and facili- 
tate commerce, is merel> a statutory invitation to these 16,000 banks, 
at* well as to the small groups doing only 15 per cent of the country's 
business, to renew this tax on commerce and industry It is a 
legislative sanction of an obsolete and vicious practice which has never 
had the countenance of law' and should not have it now” (p 3618) 

A part of the discussion was devoted to that section of the bill 
which provided for the exchange of gold or gold certificates against 
federal reserve notes The traditional opposition of the House towards 
It was overcome in view' of the fact that the provision was defended 
as an emergency measure Finally, a motion to lecommit the bill was 
rejected and the conference report was agreed to on the 14th of June 
The conference report was accepted m the Senate on the i8th of 
June after but little discussion Mr Owen submitted a communica- 
tion, written to him by the President, in which the Piesident expressed 
his regret at the proposed amendment “I should legard such a pio- 
vision as most unfortunate and as almost destructive of the function 
of the federal reserve banks as a clearing house for membei banks, 
a function which they have performed with so much benefit to the 
business of the country” (p 3761) 

The bill was signed on the 21st of June, 1917 



CHAPTER LII 


A NEW STAGE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

SYS 1 EM 

Relations with the Treasury 

In toinicr chapieis it has been seen how the federal reserve 
s\srem liacl been accepted by the Ircasur} Depaitmcnt 
ptaclicall} an una\oidable war auxihar} It has further been 
noted h()w the ad\ent of the war materiall} chanjj^ed the current 
of the woik that was bein^ done In the Boaid, while it ^d\c 
to the system an cnlnely new" status in the minds of the public 
It w as no longer an outcast from the administration, but a use- 
ful tool 111 the furiheiance of the great work which the pohti 
cians had m mind — the w'lnning of the war It was no longer 
a sus])iuouis and unwelcome guest in the banking household, 
but an instrumentalit} whose proper functioning was necessary 
for the general piotection, to which the baiikcis, therefore, 
were inclined to giant the lespectful attention that had hereto- 
fore been lacking It was, moreo\er now m a fair w"ay to 
obtain the membership of all of the larger state institutions of 
the country and to increase its resources conespondingly Not 
only this, but it had at length been \csted by Congress with a 
full and complete authority over the reserves of the banks 
which had probably never been enjoved b} any other banking 
s>stenn in the histoiy of the world Thus endowed and 
equipped, and occup}ing. moreover, a position of unexampled 
responsibilitv , the svstem was fairly embarked upon a new eia 
in Its history which must unqiiestionabh be quite different 
fiom its early years 

Strange to say, the Federal Reserve Boaid hardly realized 
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this change of conditions The cm rent of events attendant 
upon the opening of the war had whirled men along in a way 
that fairly compelled them to forget their own personal inter- 
ests and prejudices and at times led them, no doubt, to over- 
look many essential things which a more leisurely observation 
of world affairs would have made it possible to consider with 
due care Probably, theiefore, neithei the Board nor the sys- 
tem recognized at times exactly how the status of the under- 
taking had changed This does not imply that there was any 
lack of appreciation of responsibility on the part of the Board 
On the contrary, the early days of the war unquestionably 
brought a new recognition of responsibility to every man in 
government service which m the past he had laigely lacked, 
or at least had never in full measure realized In this respect 
the Board was no different from its associates in other branches 
of the public service A gratifying feature of early war 
developments was found m the fact that a greater degree of 
unity and harmony had supervened and that there was less 
purely political backfiring and intriguing both in the Treasury 
and in the reserve system itself 

Fundamental Changes in Prospect 

This aspect of the war and of its effect upon the financial 
status of the country was not different from the influence 
exerted by the struggle in other directions It offered an illus- 
tration of the good side of* war’s effects, but was evidently 
much more than offset by the bad influences which soon became 
quite as obvious Indeed, it was not long before the maxim 
that responsibility brings with it its own troubles, was strik- 
ingly exemplified The Treasury Department, instead of 
ignoring the federal reserve system and affecting to get along 
without it, now became anxious to lean upon it at every turn 
It offered an easy solution for many of their difficulties and 
the fact was evident before very long that the Board would b^ 
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obliged to face a situation in whicli it might be compelled to 
put down the biake^ and to say to the Treasury Dc])artment 
that not moie than a specified amount of credit could sat eh be 
gi anted When this position ^^ould be t cached was, of course, 
a mattei ol conjcctuie on which no one could feel ain ccr- 
taint} A'l has been seen in an eailiei chaptci. Secretary 
AlcAcloo hinibclf was onh faiiK cleai in his own iiiind, for a 
long time aftei the opening of the wai, how much he would 
leel wan anted in demanding He thereloie ^arled gieatl> m 
the extent of his demands and left the Board coirespondmgK 
little able to decide what piOMsion it ought to tr\ to make 
for future financing 

At the beginning of oui paiticipaiion iii the war, and soon 
after the pichmiiiai} inlciMews with aome of the foieign coun- 
tiies which had sent lepicsentatncs here to ask for cieclit, the 
Secretar\ of the Tieasui} had iiifoimal inlei views with the 
Board in which he mdicatccl the piobabilit> that ihe amount ot 
mone} needed for the balance of the >ear might lun to two or 
three billions oi clollais This, although an enormous sum, 
was no larger than had been fully expected, and the Board was 
prcpaiccl to do whale\ei could he done toward the financing 
of the pielimmarj oflfermgs Within a \er} short time, how- 
e\ci, another interview re\ealed the fact that for the remainder 
of the yeai the estimated necessities weie expected to run to 
fully six billions Tor the fiscal yeai ending June 30, 1918, 
Secretary McAcloo cxpiessecl ihc opuuoii that he might piob- 
abl\ ha\c to obtain fifteen to Mxieen liillion dollars As is well 
known, his latei estimates, made as the war acKanced, ran to 
c\eii higliei figuies, but these higher estimates came on later, 
and were largely ncutiahzcd by the disco\cry that not more than 
a certain amount of money could be spent to advantage in the 
pui chasing of commodities without resulting in an advance of 
prices so great as to defeat the very purpose for which the 
expenclituie was being made 
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ConSict with Treasury 

Although the Federal Reserve Board was deeply depressed 
by the probability that these enormous amounts would have to 
be carried in large measure through banking methods, at least 
for a time, it made no definite protest during the development 
of Secretary McAdoo’s first one or two estimates As his 
estimates began to rise in amount and as Treasury statisticians 
and others drawm from outside the Treasury began to devote 
themselves to a computation of the total amount of wealth of 
the country and the total amount that could probably be saved 
if every income recipient set himself to the task of saving, a 
rather different point of view came to be accepted The ques- 
tion w'as very properly raised whether a regime of wild credit 
had not begun and whether the Treasuiy authorities, and indeed 
the administration, had not seriously misconceived what the 
nation could do or the relationship of banking and credit to the 
industrial machinery These fears naturally became more and 
more accentuated as time advanced It took only a few weeks 
of financial experience to bring about a'^ttuatidii m which the 
Board was, in spirit at least, sharply opposed to miitch that Sec- 
retary McAdoo had in mind In one sense this divergence of 
view culminated at meetings held during the mlidsummer of 
1917, in which a firm but positive protest was lo4g;^ against 
the borrowing plans of the Treasury It was poi^^ out that 
the new taxation which was m process of de wlff ^ent would 
not begin to yield anything for a good while, when it did 
it would probably never return, even accordnig to the most 
sanguine expectations, more than four to fiv^ billion dollars 
annually The Treasury, however, was by ifiis time contem- 
plating an abnormal expenditure at the rate of nearly four 
times that amount 

Threat of Expropriation 

Secretary McAdoo received these suggestions or protests 
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rather coldly and, after listening to them, merely remarked that 
the development of such an attitude might quite conceivably 
bring about a condition in which the government would find it 
necessary to take over the entire funds of all banks for the 
purpose of winning the war The Secretary’s idea appeared 
to be that of possessing himself on behalf of the government of 
the entire reserve of the country, which of course was already 
lodged to a very great extent with the reserve banks The 
attitude thus adopted seemed to indicate a misconception of 
the banking and financial problem connected with the raising 
of these huge sums, but the Board was unsuccessful m its 
advocacy of a different point of view 

Apparently there was nothing to be done except to go with 
the current, to attempt to keep the Treasury borrowing to as 
moderate a figure as the whole abnormal circumstances would 
permit, and to seek to further the absorption of bonds by 
savers and in every way possible to facilitate the financing of 
the war, leaving it to the duly constituted political authorities 
to make what demands they chose Short of this course of 
action, it appeared that the only line of conduct open to the 
members of the Board would have been that of resigning , and 
although one or two members at times talked of the adoption 
of that course of action, it was difficult for any man during the 
early months of the war to get his own consent to a step which 
might have been regarded as a withdrawal from the post of 
duty in time of need It seemed, and perhaps was, the more 
courageous policy to remain at the post of duty even though 
the poliaes which might be forced by circumstances upon the 
orgamzation could not be approved by it This, at all events, 
was either confessedly or tacitly the position assumed by most 
members of the organization, and the fact that that attitude was 
thus accepted, necessarily in itself constituted a factor of first 
importance in shaping the subsequent growth of the system 
during the troubled war months 
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An Unexampled Financial Aid 

The attitude thus adopted was possibly weakened, and 
anxiety to some extent alleviated, by the lemarkable success 
of the First Liberty Loan and the enthusiasm with which the 
country at large rose to the necessities of the struggle It is 
not too much to sa> that the federal reserve system, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had at the time of declaration of 
war attained only a very modest development, more than ful- 
filled the expectations of its most sanguine supporters, and 
afforded a machine of the most tremendous power whose pos- 
sibilities had never befoie been properly appreciated As this 
fact came to be recognized, it was natural that the feeling of 
enormous financial power should tend to allay fears that would 
otherwise have been more insistent In fact, during the early 
months of the war the federal reserve banks showed an unex- 
pected power to prevent themselves from becoming “water- 
logged” with government secuiities The statement of the 
system at the close of die year 1917 showed, of course, a very 
great difference from the statement of a year earlier, but still 
indicated tremendous unused lending and credit capacity In 
condensed form the statements compare as shown opposite 

Departure from Strict Standards 

Another phase of the second period of federal reserve 
development coveiing the pre-war and early war months was 
unquestionably the abandonment of some of the stricter stand- 
ards which had been enforced prior to that time Notwith- 
standing many departures from sound policy and undesirable 
concessions to expediency, the system had undoubtedly sought 
to maintain itself upon a level of banking practice that was 
decidedly above that of the general community The striking 
departure from these standards had been seen, of course, in 
connection with the acceptance policy, yet even that had not 
been earned far enough to permit a very serious inroad upon 
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r 102,000 
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the assets of the reserve banks But with the opening of the 
war It became plain that there would have to be a great retro- 
gression from former methods of doing business The govern- 
ment soon appeared as the greatest business enterprise in the 
country, or perhaps in the world, and from a very early date 
government paper began to take the place of ordinary commer- 
cial paper in large ranges of transactions This of course 
meant that such paper superseded commercial paper m the 
portfolios of banks and that the ideas of prompt maturity, 
redemption, and the like, tended to be thrust more or less into 
the background As to this more will be said at a later point 
It IS enough to note here that the tendency existed 

We may fairly assert, therefore, that one feature of the 
second period of leserve development was undoubtedly the 
relaxation of banking prudence and of strict banking standards, 
and that tins relaxation almost inevitably spread through the 
member banks of the country at large, besides invading the , 
reserve banks themselves Questions which had been given 
thoughtful and caieful discussion prior to the advent of war 
financing were thus practically suspended from further discus- 
sion, and the place which had been assigned them was now taken 
bj the entirely new range of problems afforded by the gradual 
development of the Treasury’s policy and the work of actual 
financing 

Changes at Reserve Banks 

Nowhere, of course, was this change m point of view so 
notable as at the reserve banks themselves Patriotically 
responding to the calls of the Treasury, supplemented by the 
requests of the Board, the banks set themselves to the organiza- 
tion of the financial community m each of the district centers 
as a Liberty Loan Organization, which should “mobilize,” as 
It became popular to say, the resources of the community into 
a compact body whose primary thought should be that of get- 
ting funds for the government There can be no doubt that 
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ihis woik ^^ab earned out with niJU'^nal cfficiciK} and '^iicceiss, 
and Tha.t the cffoit'^ of the ‘;e\eial leMnc banks, al)lv ^cujiidcd 
by those oJ the Icadiii^^ meinbeis ot the financial coniniiitiit\, 
le^ulted in the creation ol a machme whose success *in(l ihoi- 
oughness 111 sweeping up the a\ailal)lc ca[)ital fuiuK of the 
countn and, when necessai}, of co^^^ertlug bank ciedit of the 
count!} into i)Uichasiiig-povver on the long-icrin Im'^is, had 
never Ix'en appioached WhateACi ma\ be ihouglit ol the 
liohcies initiated and puisned b} the Tieasur\ Dcpaitmeiit, it 
‘should alwa}s» l)e lemembcied that the liankcis, including 
among them the icscr\e banks, h<ul onh a secondan part in 
the (Icicimination of these policies, ‘ tliciis not to reason wh\ 
So m the stud} of the wai histor} of the ]escr^c s\stem 
attention should be guen primanl} to its success a^ a going 
machine rathei than to the policies 1 )} which it was guided 
This Is undoiihtedh a Mew which is somewdtat at \ariance wnth 
that usualh c'litertaiued, foi both at the time and to sonic 
extent later thcic was a populai impiession that the Fecleial 
Rescr\e lioard was 111 no small degree lesponsihlc for the t}pe 
of financing that was resorted to This was ccitainly not the 
case sa\c in the meie matter of techmc[uc and application of 
ideas The plan of financing was es«‘entia]l} that of the Treas- 
tir} Depaitment itself and to it must be a^^sigiicd that measure 
of general piaise 01 blame which historians m futiite will grant 
to It "I he effect, howeter, of this polic} upon the entire organi- 
zation s spiiit and lone of affairs at the icserve hanks was 
deep-seated and far-ieachmg It brought about a complete 
tiansformalioii, since it not only forced the reser\e banks lo 
discontinue then priniar} attention to the scientific side of the 
w'ork, hut It compelled them to dc\otc themsehes largely to 
the immediate mciease and expansion of their staff, 10 the 
conespoiiding reorganization of internal affaiis that was neces- 
sary, and, as already stated, to the task of scciuing and using 
to best ad\antage the co-operation of the public and especially 
of the banks 
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Subordination of Reserve Board 

In this great transformation it might have been expected 
that the system as a whole would act as a unit and that its 
principal functions would be directed and dictated by the Federal 
Reserve Board But during the early months of the war it 
had already become apparent that this could not be expected 
The Treasury Department early came to ignore the member- 
ship of the Board m large measure, to leave to it the perform- 
ance of routine functions, sometimes under orders and some- 
times subject to direction, and to perform its work of war 
financing through direct communications with the reserve banks 
themselves Thus it often happened tliat important policies 
were initiated and put into effect without previous consultation 
with the Reserve Board, which received information only when 
the policies had been detei mined upon, and occasionally at a 
later date 

Of course this attitude on the part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was destructive to the proper development and working 
of the Reserve Board, and highly injurious to the development 
of the proper relationships between the reserve banks and the 
Board It could hardly be expected that the reserve banks 
would manifest an attitude of regard oi consideration .toward 
the Board if that organization was not able to command the 
same kind of respect in the Treasury Department itself 
Accordingly the Board undoubtedly began to lose its grasp 
upon the situation This fact should be very carefully borne 
in mind in connection with certain subjects which afterward 
became matters of criticism with regard to the system It was 
during the period starting immediately befoie the close of the 
war that the movement toward higher salaries and larger out 
lays in reserve banks gained stronger headway The Board 
at first made strenuous opposition to this tendency, as will be 
seen at a later point, but in the more notable cases it was 
overruled by the Secretary of the Treasury— a fact which 
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liri^ been ^iibsequenilj Icsuficcl 10 on vaiiou^ occasions (as 
applying to iiKlnidiial cases) b\ &o^emor Ilaiding himself 
?lunian naluie is constituted that it is inclined to lick the 
hand that feeds it, ai lea^t so long as the feeding is likely to 
continue, and the Tieasuiv polic\ natinall} tended to cieate 
an iiiipiession among resen c banks that thcie was a greater 
degice of hioadmindediicss and gcneiosit\ in the fiscal depart- 
ment ol the go\ernmciit than thcie was in the Fedeial Reacive 
Foard 

Building Up a Central Bank 

Charactei istic, too, of this same period and closci} allied 
w'lth the salai> situation to which refciencc has just been made, 
was the giadual evolution of the central banking idea As so 
fnllv seen in other poitions of this ^^lud}, the federal ieser\e 
s\stem had been initiated upon a non-ccntialized basis Local 
selr-go\cinmeut in banking, with centralization so fai a-» ncces- 
sai\ in the hands ot the Foaul at Washington had l^een the 
general ccmccpl In the eaih \ears of the Boaul that body 
although, as already seen, laigely out of sympathy with the 
l)unci])les of the Federal Resei\e \ct had l>eeii unable to attain 
success in any ol its centralizing ])lans and had finally settled 
clown to the aclniinistration of the fedeial reserve system 111 line 
with the oiiginal intent of the law Fn all this the 'freasury 
and gCAcmmenl in gcneial had been sympathetic But with 
the ojiening of the war it was found far ca^iei and in many 
ways more efficient to gne ordeis diiect to a single bank and 
to ha\e them lepeated bv that bank to the others Moreo^er, 
the ctrnctnre of American finance, ccnteiing as it did around 
Xew Yoik had m no e^bcntial 1 expect been remodeled during 
the yeais since the oiganizalion of the reserve system Accord- 
ingly-, It was not sliange that many matters could be most 
expeditiously and effectnely bandied through the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York Not only was it the largest unit 
of the system but Us geographical location gave it better posi- 
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tion for quick communication with Em ope, while the presence 
in New York of the fiscal agents of the various governments 
made it practically the only channel through which dealings 
with those governments could be effectively carried on 

Treasury Policy and Centralization 

The Treasuiy polic>, from the very beginning of the war, 
thus tended to centralize business in the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York It became the intermediary through which the 
agency arrangements with foreign countries were made, it 
was the central depositary to which were transferred great 
sums of money from other reserve banks for payment to 
foreign representatives or to the agents of manufacturing con- 
cerns which were furnishing munitions It was the principal 
factor m the acceptance market, it subscribed for and dis- 
tributed vastly larger sums of Treasury certificates and of Lib- 
erty bonds than did any of the others During the years 1917 
and 1918 it rapidly grew into the stature of a central bank far 
stronger in personnel and resources, and above all in the sup- 
port of its own financial community, than were any other of 
the Reserve Banks Accepted by the Treasury Department as 
standing very close to the government and as the channel 
through which many of the most important announcements 
were to be made and activities carried out, it in a peculiar sense 
became the government’s owm bank It was able in effect, 
although usually with tact and some appearance of considera- 
tion, to defy the wishes or even the orders of the Federal 
Reserve Board, while its views or wishes conveyed to the other 
reserve banks were likely to be of far greater moment to them 
than were those of the Board itself 

It might be straining a point to regard this development as 
purely the outgrowth of the war, yet undoubtedly it was in a 
very genuine way the product of war conditions The same 
result might have been attained without the war but would not 
be likely to have been reached — certainly not without a long- 
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continued course ol fle\eIopnient, duel ccrtainl\ not without 
^Ubtriincd polic\ of hosiilit} to the Fcdcial lic^t^wc fiOdicl on 
the pdit of succcssnc sccietaiics of the riedsiu> War and 
the necessities growing out ol wai — the gitdtei i-^sue^ of 
appealing to and reaching the financial community in that wa>, 
tlie ad\antagc oi using a wcIl-equippcd m^t1ttltlon closel\ suj)- 
])oUed l)\ the financial commimit} — ^weie the consideranons 
which 1)1 ought about thib tiansformation, a tiansloimatioii 
which it was likel> to he haid to get away tiom at a later date 
The ]\rcAcloo polic} ill this regard was undoubtedly facihtalecl 
by the stiong leaning in the same diiecbon, displayed bv \aiious 
of Ills aides and suboidinates who wcie lieartih in sympathy 
with the idea, which already had some buppoii in the Ecdeial 
Reserve Boaid it^^elt 

Ihus the close of the war found the federal iesei\c system 
lai 11101c highly centralized than it could lla^e been expected 
to become uiidei almost any ollici conditions These conditions 
did not manifest thenisehes immediate!} but they giew moie 
and moie obMOUS as the caily months of the wai passed by 
and as the stinggle assumed a full-fledged condition It may 
be doubted whethci \ei\ much more piogiess m that direction 
would have been made e\en had the war continued consideiably 
longer ft continued long enough to piochicc serious hazard to 
the essential structuie ol the icdeial iesci\c S}sicni and it 
centralized it in the way just dcsciibed There could have been 
no more serious 01 grcatci mjuiv to the plan if it was expected 
to work out successfully along the lines of its original mient 



CHAPTER LIII 
WAR INFLATION 
Financial Precedents 

The decisions A\hich had been i cached in the Fust Liberty 
Loan and the financing attendant upon it were, as was fore- 
seen at the time, chiefly significant as precedents It was true 
that the Federal Reserve Board and many other banking 
authorities had feared that the banks would become overloaded 
with war paper as the result of the very first loan Experience 
finalh showed that such w'as not the case The first loan 
appeared to be a great success It was buoyed up by the 
knowledge that the federal reserve system was amply able to 
sustain the load of this financing at any rate, and, more than 
all else, it was helped by the fact that it was a completely 
tax-free issue of bonds, and the further fact that the so-called 
capitalist element in the community was in position to take 
a great deal of it at the time, while profits which were hunting 
for a safe place of concealment readily poured into the loan 
and It was amply oversubsciibed The Treasury was flushed 
with triumph, the more so as the effect upon the banks was 
comparatively small It was not necessary to urge the “bor- 
row and buy” policy to any great extent, although the Board’s 
discount rate reduction had been intended to stimulate precisely 
that method of financing 

But while thus congratulating itself upon the success of 
the first great diaft upon the nation’s fluid wealth, the finan- 
ciers of the Treasury Department were not able to conceal 
from themselves the fact that even this enormous sum would 
not last very long The demands upon the government had 
been multiplied with almost inconceivable rapidity Every 
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foieign Lounli\ had ccniic to demand its diarc of suppoit The 
militai} program of the nation, which at fust was supposed 
10 he mere!} nominal, broadened vMthin a few weeks into an 
ambitious plan of unisci iption and in the coulee ot a few 
months into the possibiht} of diafting e\eiv able-bodied man 
of maluio }eais It was not l)o^^ll)lo loi adiiuni‘Ntiaiois to 
foiesec foi inoie than a lew weeks ahead what the piobable 
outcome ol this Licmendous piogiam of cxpcnditiiic would be 

Sccietaiy ilcAdoo, who at fiisl thought exjiendunres for 
the Risl yeai might leadi four billions, enlaiged them to six 
billions, and lot the entne fiscal }cai 1918 from tweKc to 
fifteen billions Latei eblmiates led him to raise his figuies 
for outlay foi 1919 10 eighteen billions and then to twcnt\- 
foiti Theie seemed to be no hunt to the jiossibihties of 
expense and in lhe*»e cncuniblances it was nut long betoic 
Treasury authoiuies faiily settled down upon a cop} of the 
plan which had been adopted in (neat Ihitain — that of anti- 
cipating loans by shorl-teim boi lowing at hanks, the tccurrcnt 
loiig-tcim iSsitcs of bonds being used to take tt]) and Itind the 
shoit lenn iSMtes That plan of financing ^pcediK became 
charactciistic and continued thioughout the war Utis is not 
the ])lacc to dtscuss not to chaiacLciize it, sa\e in its banking 
aspects It ha^ been am]jl} and thoioughly considered by 
wnteis who ha\c dealt with the strictly financial and hscal 
aspects of the snuggle Yet a brief account of ceitain pha'-ea 
of It must be gi\en here in oidei to make plain its hcaiing njion 
the federal lescrvc system 

Plan of War Financing 

As has been seen in an eailiei chaptei, the Treasuiy during 
the lattei half of icjiy had no hope whate\er of raising through 
taxation an} consideiable addiiions to the funds aheady aiisiiig 
fiom legular souiccs It was obliged to leh, instead, upon 
loans The ideal plan, ol course, would ha\e been that of fol- 
lowing the tried and conservatnc practice oj boi lowing fiom 
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the public what was wanted, m advance of requirements, placmg 
the unused surplus on deposit in the banks, and drawing it 
down as fast as needed until it was exhausted This was un- 
doubtedly what w'as contemplated by Secretary McAdoo in his 
first direct announcement The trouble was that his vision 
was shortsighted and that he was unable to anticipate — pei- 
haps no one could ha-ve anticipated — the immense increase in 
the requirements that were brought to bear upon the nation 
It thus turned out that his long-term borrowing provided 
him with funds only for a comparatively short period, while, 
on the other hand, it became more and more evident that 
neither he nor anyone else could foresee very clearly, even 
for SIX months ahead, exactly what the amounts of funds re- 
quired would be 

This situation brought about, during the months of August 
and September, a complete reversal of the theory upon which 
the early borrowing had been planned Instead of borrowing 
in advance up to the probable amounts that were needed, the 
substitute plan called for cun ent borrowing not from the public 
but from the banks, such current borrowing to be carried on 
for from three to six months Since the banks appeared to 
be fairly well “loaned up” through this metl^ of financing, 
the long-term or funding loans would then be placed with 
investois, the purpose of which was to clear the banks of the 
obligations which the latter weie holding for the government 
It was seen, perhaps not from the very first but from a com- 
paratively early date, that the difficulty in this plan lay in the 
fact that the public, when asked to buy these funding loans, 
would not be able to do it without bank aid, so that what would 
happen would be that the banks would be relieved of the obliga- 
tions which the Treasury had given them in direct form but 
would be forced to carry them m indirect form as notes of 
customers secured by bonds It was evident, therefoie, that 
the success of this type of financing was conditional upon not 
overloading the banks too greatly with direct obligations, and 
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seconclK, upon inducing snhsciibcis to. oi unc*;lois in, long- 
icim bonds Lo take tlicin and pa\ for Lhciii with bUlc boi row- 
ing <i 1 the banks as possilile \n} bieakdown in cithei of 
tlicse lundaniLiital icquiicnicnis would nccc>saul> lead, il was 
concederl, to the giadual watci -logging of the hanks with 
go\erninciii scciintics, ibe final icsiilt bcMug mcMlal)le inila- 
tinn exccssi\e jiricc-, and eventual bieakdown 

I'oi the fust, however there w^as no leasonable obicetion 
to the ])kiii of Nhoit-teim bon owing fiom the banks, piovided 
that 11 was iiot earned too far and giadualh llie Depaiimeni 
developed a of oftering to the banks at inteivals of 

about two or tbice weeks i^siiea of cciniicates of indebtcduc‘'s 
which wcic dien aiipoitioned among the iii^titutiors and wcie 
as wide]} (listiibutfd as possible, althotigli the distiibunon was 
of course nol likeh to be as good as that altanied b\ ihc long- 
tci 111 oi luntluig lomi'' -\s foi the lattci n wascicailv evident 
ihat thev could not snccessiulK be lloaied moic than alioiit 
two oi thicc Limes a vcai and that to i&suc them more ire- 
([iientlv than that would be too great a stiaiii upon the enthu- 
siasm and efioit of the commuiuiv, to sa\ nothing of the 
heav> diatr the> would make upon ciuicnt savings 'fherc- 
foie the Ticasurv Depaitment icsoited to various oihei 
methods of encouraging Sciviiig among the financiallv wcakei 
classes ot the communitv through the issue of savings ccititi- 
cates, IhiiM Stamps and the like 

Bank Aspects of Financing 

This piogiam of financing did not become known oi iccog- 
nized immediately Like other phases of our war piepaia- 
tion, It was the pioduct ot comparative!} slow evolution We 
did not entei the war with a piopei piogiam in an} department 
of dctivil}, least of all in hnance The fundamcinal idea of 
pushing the bondb into the hands of the public by enabling the 
public lo borrow from banks at a rate ecpial to the coupon 
rate on the bonds had, as already seen, been broached by the 
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Secretaiy of the Treasury before the First Liberty Loan and 
he then had succeeded m indiiang the Federal Reserve Boaid 
to assent to it The second pliase of the financing — that of 
placing with the banks the short-term ceitificates of indebted- 
ness — reached a well-developed stage two months later, and 
obsiously requiied the assistance of the federal reserve system 
in exactly the same way — through the extension of rediscount 
facilities to those banks which were unable to carry the certifi- 
cates The problem of the reserve system thus became a con- 
tinuous one — not merely that of assisting banks to carry 
periodical funding loans by rediscounting then customers’ 
notes collateraled with bonds, but also that of enabling mem- 
ber banks to carry their own certificates of indebtedness by 
advancing the funds whenever and as long as they were needed, 
and leaving the banks to pay them off as rapidly as deposits 
came in to them and they acquired the capacity to absorb and 
carry them out of their own resources 

This program, like the program for the placing of the 
funding loans, was in no small measure a question of rates 
of interest, and Treasury financiers early made it plain to the 
Board that a continuously low rate of rediscount must be 
maintained at a figure that would make it worth while for 
banks to carry the certificates, either without cost to themselves 
or perhaps at a slight margin of profit This, of course, sig- 
nified that the reserve banks must stand the brunt of the 
burden and that, if the certificate issues became very large, 
the reserve banks would find themselves under the necessity 
of absorbing the surplus in the form of advances to the mem- 
bers who could not take up their “quotas ’’ Indeed, the prob- 
lem was rendered more serious by the very thoroughness with 
which the country was organized for the purpose of pushing 
the loans into the hands of the various banks, large and small 
So greatly did the pressure of public opinion make itself felt, 
that many a bank which would not have subscribed at all or 
would have subscnbed m small quantity, like many an indi- 
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■vidiul similtiil} suiiatcd relt it incninbcnt lo tdUc l)()iids oi 
ccltI^lcate^ in an aiiiouiit fai laigci than ciineni means would 
permit, nnmediaicl} thcieaUct hoi lowing iiiiuK with whidi 
to meet the obligation Ol coiiise, llii^ iieLCssanl} rneani that 
the bank‘d loiind it ncce^sai\ to u^()lt in in inci casing degiec 
to th<* icsci\e sv^lem, and that the weak hanks found Ihcni- 
sel^e‘^ especialK iindei tht«> necessit} wlicieas a gieatei coiw 
ccniiation of tlic issues might ha\c ^e^llllcd in placing the 
bill den moie closeh upon those banks whuh wcie best able 
to beai it \r all c\eiil^ the ])lan jU'jl dcscubed was the one 
pur^tlcd 

Board’s Attitude on Financing 

The atutiide oi the hedcial Rcsene Boaicl in these cii- 
cumstances well woith> ot caietul examination As has 
liecn seen, the Boaul had not been inclined to gne its dsscin 
to the polic} ot low discount latcs designed tor the purpose 
ol pushing the bonds, and latci ihe ceitificaics of indebtedness 
into the hands of holder^ 

The attitude of the Board on the whole (jiiestion \\as iieces 
saiiK go\cined to some extent by expediency In this case 
as in a great man} others, it was undoubtedh true that mem- 
bers did not think \ei} senousl} aboiu the theoieiical aspect^' 
ol the case until they had become iairh launched ti])on the 
process of financing At the outlet thcie was gra\c leluctance 
to cut the late of discount, due to the geiicial feeling that 
in time of war there was dangei of inflation and excc&sive 
cicdii and that, therefore, it was wise to letard the undue 
growth of cicdit as much as possible ].ow rate^ weic there- 
fore 1 egarded as likel} to be ha7«irdous and accordingly to be 
avoided et as we have seen, it had been necessary to yield 
to the esiahlidiment of these lates Having once accepted 
the low late policy, the Board ine\itabl} found itself bound 
to follow the natural consequences of the policy to which it 
had committed itself One of these was obviously the financing 
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of the Treasury certificates About all that could be done, 
therefore, was to try to have the certificates as widely distri- 
buted as possible, and to impress upon the Treasury the desir- 
ability of limiting its obligations of this kind as much as 
might be 

The Board also adopted the view that recurrent Liberty 
bond issues should be bona fide loans whose proceeds should 
actually be used for the purpose of taking up outstanding cer- 
tificates, so that at the close of a Liberty loan the market would 
be swept fairly clear of certificate issues Unfortimately, it 
was not possible to maintain this policy for more than a few 
months, because of the fact that the necessities of the Treasury 
soon far outran the proceeds of the loans or the yield of taxa- 
tion By the close of the war there were still outstanding 
certificates of indebtedness amounting to more than three 
billions of dollars, and it had for some months preceding been 
true that large issues of Treasury certificates were allowed 
to “lap over” from one Liberty loan to another, the proceeds 
of the loan being insufficient to take up the outstanding certi- 
ficates, while in fact maturities had usually not been so arranged 
that this could be done To put this in another way, the 
financing of the war during the later months fell into a com- 
plete jumble Certificates of indebtedness were floated when- 
ever money was needed, Liberty loans were put on the market 
as often as it was thought that the public would take them, but 
the certificate policy was rapidly encroaching upon the funds 
of the banks Had the war continued much longer, the for- 
mality of converting certificates of indebtedness into bonds, 
which in turn were used as a basis of borrowing at banks by 
investors, would probably have disappeared entirely and the 
country would have plunged definitely into the morass of “fiat 
credit,” as one economist has termed it 

A good deal of this the Board came to foresee as the war 
months passed by, but it would be difficult to say that at any 
time durmg the entire course of the war was there a deter- 
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mined cfiorl on the pait of the oi^anization to lestiain the 
Tieasm\ oi to bung about a complete com ei sum ot \\d\ 
financing to some othci form The Boaid, in other words, to 
state the ciilicism severely was oul of s\ni])ath> with the 
'1 reasuiw pohc} but unable to subatituie anv other that would 
eftcciuelv take us place It, thcietoic, necessaiih suffeied 
the fate which must always fall to a pin eh clestmctne critic — 
that of being swept along wnth the cuiient and ol being obliged 
to assent to many things of which it mentally disappnjved 
but which It was unable to prexent because oi its lack of fore- 
sight or ingenuity, 

Growth of Deposit Credits 

The situation of the banks ot the countn had speedily 
assnmed an ominous chaiacter which spoke badh foi the 
tutuie Pi ices under the influence of the reckle&s bu}ing and 
tremendous hoaiding of which the government was guiltx, 
started upwaid with unprecedented lapiditv Betore the close 
of the \cai the index number leached an axciage level 

oi 177, while the bills held b} the icderal reserve banks ana 
seemed b} goveinment obligations ot vauotis kinds vxerc 
iicaily one billion dollars This situation can be suiveyed more 
in detail in the combined statement of the federal le^ervc 
system alreadx gi\cn as of the close of the vear 1917 ^ 

During the year 1918 the conditions thus indicated natur- 
ally t cached a more advanced point The resisting power of 
the country became smaller and smallei and the nation sur- 
rendered Itself more and more unieserxcdK to inflationary con- 
ditions Prices b}' the first of July, 1918, had reached iq8, 
and at about the time of the armI■^tlce had advanced to 20^^ 
The expansion of deposit credits and the giowth of war paper 
in banks was tremendous Realizing this situation, the Board 
was moic and more positixel} dcteniiincd to urge upon the 
Treasury and upon the government generally some means of 


’ See page 1207, ante 
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preventing the wasting of resources, and began from time to 
time to advocate strict credit control or apportionment as a 
possible alleviation of conditions of the country at large This 
had already been thought of bj other branches of the govern- 
ment, notably the War Department, and had been impressed 
upon the Treasury, which itself had come to believe m the 
need of some action of the kind The details of the policy 
will shortly be surveyed 

Meanw’hile it is worthy of note that the fact that the 
Federal Reser\e Board had come to believe in this means of 
restricting tlie growth of credit did not appear to encourage 
anj greater faith or confidence in it on the part of the Treasury 
On the contrary, the Treasury grew less and less friendly to 
the Board, and was more and more inclined to ignore its ideas 
or suggestions as time went on Secretary McAdoo now sel- 
dom attended meetings of the Board, pleading pressure of war 
work as a good reason for non-participation He did not, 
however, fail to express his ideas as to Board policy, some- 
times conveying them through Assistant Secretanes of the 
Treasury or through his own immediate aides, sometimes 
sending for members of the Board and impressing his views 
upon them individually Had this situation continued very 
much longer the Board itself might almost as well have ceased 
to function, save in a routine way, since its relationship to 
banking and credit had become, by the opening of 1918, little 
more than perfunctory It still attended to routine business, 
received reports from the several banks, oversaw the placing 
of the various Liberty loans and the development of organ- 
ization at the different reserve banks, and generally directed 
them A few members, however, gradually became interested 
m war work of various kinds, as will presently be seen, and 
were drawn off into such organizations as Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, the War Finance Corporation, and others In the late 
summer of 1918, the first resignation from the Board’s mem- 
bership occurred, Mr F A Delano announcing his retirement 
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It IS ])iol)ahlc that had the war ^onc on \cr} much longci the 
Board would Imc hccomc little moic than a loiitinc organiza- 
tion and othei volnntar} lelirenicnts Irom its meinbei ship 
might ha\c been expected 

Hostility to the Federal Reserve Board 

The general lack of sympath} with the Federal Reserve 
Board which, as just seen, had developed during the early 
pan of tqjH, had its roots in some obvioii'j conditions The 
Tieasuiy was now fair!) well eciuippcd with a mechanism of 
operation It had developed the use of the gold settlement 
fund with the aid of fedcial icser\e baiik*> and it had built 
up in the several banks a competent and efficient local oigan- 
izatioii "Ihe magmiude of the war and the immense dangcis 
that might come from failure in it, had bi ought about a veiy 
high dcgiee of social discipline and haimonized action among 
the inembeis of the financial community Thcie was greater 
cfficieuc} and grcalei prospect of unanimit} and united effort 
ill the carrying through of war policies than could \ery reason- 
ably have been expected Added to this was the fact that the 
Tieasur} had successfully organized a Capital Issues Com- 
mittee and the War Finance Coiporation, and had drafted 
members of the Board into the service ot each Moreover, 
the Treasuiy had giacluall} bnilt up within its own ranks an 
extensive financial organization which was calculated to make 
It independent of the Board This organization included a 
financial advisor with a full staff to assist him and various 
experts of one kind oi another 

Having practically taken over the direction, or at least the 
control, of the essential operating mechanism of the reserve 
system, and havung equipped itself with auxiliary bodies like 
the War Finance Corporation, besides feeling strong in the 
support of the financial community, the Department no longer 
felt any necessity of relying upon the advice oi service of the 
Reserve Board as such In fact, many of the things which 
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the Board continued to do in a routine or technical way might 
about as well have been left undone, and it became apparent 
by midsummer of 1918 that should the war continue very 
much longer it would exert an unexpected effect upon the 
entire financial structure of the nation, one incident therein 
being the complete changing of the organization of the federal 
reserve system and the practical elimination of the Board at 
the head of it As the autumn of 1918 advanced, these con- 
ditions grew more and more aggravated and the banking posi- 
tion more and more hazardous The enormous demands of 
the Treasury Department, and the apparent disposition of the 
President to press on without limit of men or money, created 
a feeling of profound despair on the part of all who were 
intimately familiar with financial conditions It began to be 
accepted as an axiom that the later months or years of the 
war would be financed entirely upon an inflation basis and that 
taxation would come to yield a smaller and smaller proportion 
of the total amount of money required by the government 

Position at the Opening of Autumn, 1918 

The inflation problem had indeed reached a very advanced 
point Price indexes hqd risen to above 200 at wholesale 
The market had apparently been swept bare of commodities 
The average citizen was finding it extremely difficult to supply 
the necessities of life and to make his income equal his expendi- 
tures The threat of enormous additional drafts of man powei 
raised fears concerning future economic organization Alto- 
gether the finances of the country seemed to be sweeping to- 
ward destruction notwithstanding that there was still a very 
substantial resisting force in the federal reserve system The 
statement of the system as it appeared just before the armistice 
has already been cited on another occasion* and need not be 
repeated here It is enough to say that it showed tremendous 
changes since the beginning of the war, both in holdings of 
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WAT paper and secuiities, the total discounts aggiegating 
Si, 092 ,000,000 and notes 82,507,000,000 \vhile the rescr\c 
latio was 49 6 pei cent 

Looking back upon the situation with the expeiiencc of 
later yeais it is posisible to see that the war mi^lit hri\e pio- 
gressed still fuither without ])ushing the fedcial rcscr\e ^}slcm 
to the \eigc of destruction, and >et at the time the tension had 
liecomc so great that main coii 5 er\atne men feared the woist 
fn the ciicumstanccs, financial moialc had been greatly weak- 
ened dtiiing the }eai 1918, uoLwith<5tandiiig that the contest 
had been 111 progress only about eighteen month's or a little 
longer War inflation had broken down 'standards of busi- 
ness ethics in no small dcgice and had led to caiclessncsN in the 
application of banking principles While there was still a 
long wa} to go bcioie aii} thing «ippi caching the financial dis- 
oigainzation of Germain, Fiance, 01 perhaps e\cn England 
was likely to be reached, the attainment of a condition similar 
to thciis was well within sight should ilie floating of Liberty 
bonds and 1 reasury certificates be continued upon the helter- 
skelter basis which had gradually de\ eloped itself dm mg the 
middle of 1918. 



CHAPTER LIV 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Foreign Trade Financing 

Prior to the organization of the federal reserve system, it 
had undoubtedly been the opinion of many that one of the 
greatest weaknesses in our banking system lay in its lack of 
provision for the financing of foreign trade This weakness 
had been found in the inability of our national banks to establish 
branches abroad, and in the indisposition of the state banks to 
do more than enter upon the field in a very limited way It was 
found also in the fact that lack of the acceptance power pre- 
vented the banks of all classes from pursuing the traditional 
method of foreign trade financing which had been found desir- 
able by most European countries For these and other reasons 
a great deal of discussion which centered around the Aldrich 
bill had been devoted to the question of foreign trade The 
Aldrich bill, as will be remembered, had provided for the crea- 
tion both of branch banks and of foreign trade banks, and had 
also made provision for acceptances The Federal Reserve Act 
had made provision for foreign branch banks, to be established 
by national banks, had authonzed federal reserve banks to 
create federal branches and agencies, and had made ample 
provision for the foreign bankers’ acceptance 

This bare reference to the drift of earlier discussion, already 
so fully reviewed, is sufficient to recall to the mind of the 
reader the emphasis which had been placed upon foreign financ- 
ing by those who had at heart the development of our trade 
with other countries Yet the organization of the federal 
reserve system evoked but little response from the banking 
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communiU, into, has aliead> I)c‘cn ^ecn theic was carK 
development of acceptance icgulations, and a nicagei l)()cl} of 
acceptance^ was l)ic)iight into existence clnnng 191=; As for 
the estabhslinieiit of branch banks b} national institutions, there 
appeared to be an almost complete incbffeience or dislike foi 
the idea One large New York institution did take U[) the mat- 
ter m serious earnest, establishing a senes of blanches in the 
West indies and in South America and following it with some 
branches in Euiopc Another and much smallei institution 
established bianclies in tlie Canal Zone, and lalei a Boston 
national bank undertook on a smaller scale but m a vigorous 
way the definite exploitation of the foreign field in South 
America Beyond these few efforts to emplov the machine! > 
provided in the Fedeial Reserve Act, however, the banking 
community was quiescent, and it seemed as if there was no 
prospect of pi ogress 

Inquines were early set on foot In the Boaid in au 
informal wdy to find out why it was that the pro\isions of the 
act were so generally ignored The answers that were returned 
were Aaiions in then content, as might naturally have been 
expected, but two general considerations stood ont among them 
The first was the statement that, under existing war condi- 
tions, it was not likely that much progress could be made 
European countries, it was noted, were so desirous of getting 
American goods that they would arrange to finance them m 
New York on a dollar basis, wrhile conditions in Europe were 
so disturbed that we could not think of attempting much 
development theic On the other hand, neutral markets, like 
those of South Ameiica, might be cultivated but they vvere 
already ours to all intents and purposes because of the w'ar m 
Europe, so that we could rel> pretty largely on getting their 
trade financed in our own centers As against this rather 
selfish summary of the situation, based as it was upon undeni- 
able truth, although shoitsighted in its prevision, was the 
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statement made by a considerable numbei of bankers that the 
reason for the slowness m our progress was found in the fact 
that many banks which most desired to get the advantage of the 
foreign trade and foreign trade financing could not do it 
through the creation of branches Their capital and resources 
were not large enough to warrant the establishment of even 
one branch abroad, while as for the creation of a series of 
branches, that was out of the question Moreover, it was 
argued, the small banks, and not necessanly the large ones, 
weie those which desired foreign connections The large 
banks already had them of a sort, through their system of cor- 
respondents, while the smaller banks had no connections abroad 
but had been in the habit of dealing through the few institu- 
tions of all kinds, numbering about seventy-five, which had 
established actual and direct foreign connections In order to 
overcome this difficulty, it was urged, there was immediate 
necessity for the amendment of the Federal Reserve Act in 
such a way as to permit the joint establishment of foreign trade 
banks whose stock should be owned by other banks 

Federal Reserve Act Amended 

In framing the Federal Reserve Act, there had been no 
symptom of opposition to the creation of purely foreign trade 
banks That had been omitted from the legislation largely 
because of the belief that they were not likely to succeed 
Both experience and logic were thought to be against any 
expectation of success on their part, and it was further believed 
that if they were desired they could be established under exist- 
ing law through the incorporation of state institutions So 
the provision had been omitted from the Federal Reserve Act, 
in the thought that the act was already entering many new 
fields of legislation and that if proposals of the kin<f had no 
very positive warrant, it would be better to defer them until a 
later date The proposal to peirait the establishment of foreign 
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Liadc hanks gained lieadwa} during the \car J915 and occa- 
sioned little or no opposition [t accoidingh came up in 
( digress diiiiiig the suminci of 1916, a hill designed to amend 
the 1 cdcinl Rcsci\c Act being intioducul and e\entuall3 hecom- 
ing law on Scptembei 7, 1916^ 

This legislation now peiinitted national banks Ic) take out 
stock up to the pmount of 10 pci cent of then capitalization, 
in institutions c»cated to do foreign nade fitiancing whose 
mission It would be to establish branches abioad «ind to finance 
^xtcinal tiade but which could not leccuc dc])osils, make 
loans, or othciwise cliiecll> compete with existing national and 
state institutions Even this permission, once it was granted, 
was lecened with but little enthusiasm and there was no indi- 
cation of anxiety to take ad\anlagc of it Eventually two or 
three institutions ol riiinot scope were oiganized undei the 
terms of the law but it later appeared that similar institutions, 
and even tho^e in wh cli cx-meinbcrs of the Board latci became 
interested, piefeiicd to oiganize undei state law Thcie was 
really no adecpiatc inducement to the establishment of institu- 
tions of the ty])c in question, but, in addition to this it soon 
appealed that the bank stockholders in such institutions wcie 
inclined to su«ipect one anothci , or to fopr that through some 
lack of loyalty one or the other of them would be disadvantaged 
throtigh the knowledge of ita transactions or opciatioiis gamed 
bt the foreign trade bank in which it look stock and to which 
11 agreed to shift picsumablv much of its foieign business 
1 his factoi theieloic. opeiatcd quite as strongly as any otlici 
in retarding the ^tlcccs'^ of the pioposed s}3tcm of foicign trr«(le 
hanks, and while some time naturalh elapsed before there was 
a definite feeling of certainty as to the proliabic lack of success 
of the proMsion it was fairly cleat before the end of the 
year 1916 that not \eiy much could be expected in that 
direction 

1 Stc ippciiciix to tins diApter 
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The Opportunity of the United States 

And yet, from the very beginning of the system, tlie more 
farsighted of our legislators and public men, as well as the 
majority of business men of vision, felt that the war was 
offering an unexampled opportunity to the United States to 
make good its hold on the foreign trade of the world and to ' 
. get a share in the financing of that trade such as had never 
before been acquired Unlike the shortsighted bankers who 
were disposed to let well enough alone and to argue that it was 
not necessary to incur any risk, inasmuch as conditions were 
already playing into the hands of Americans, the view was 
entertained that while the United States might have practically 
the unimpeded control of the foreign trade situation for the 
present, the termination of the war would bring about a restora- 
tion of competition which would throw us back into pre-war 
conditions Indeed, there were observers who held to the 
opinion that the competitive power of foreign countries would 
be sharpened and increased as their need was rendered more 
acute, through the destruction of capital caused by the war, so 
that in their view there was a probability that at the close of 
the war American shippers would find it harder than ever to 
hold their own in world markets 

For all these reasons, there was an undoubted feeling that 
some action ought to be taken with a view to making it plain 
to other countries that they could obtain in the United States 
not only the goods but also the financial assistance which they 
had secured elsewhere in the days before the war One exempli- 
fication of this view was furnished by the so-called Pan-Ameri- 
can Financial Conference which met in Washington during 
1915 and whose object it was to afford to South American 
countries an opportunity to exchange views and ideas and to 
hold out to them such promise of relief or financial assistance 
as circumstances would warrant Much of the discussion at 
the Conference was naturally of a purely vague description, 
but there was the hope, and perhaps the belief on the part of 
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some, that the ultimate icsult of it would be the piactical 
extension of financing facilities to South America 

Secrctaiy McAdoo’s Attempt 

There being, however no piactical movement among 
Am ei lean bankcis, but on the other hand, a continuation of 
the gcneial feeling of doubt with legaid to South American 
cniei puses that had long existed, the Secretary of the Treasnr} 
e\entuall} determined to attempt the extension of the w'oik of 
the s}atem into foreign countiies This thought on his pait 
was unclonblcdly in line with the intent of the Fcdcial Rcser\e 
Act It had been the belief, 111 naming the Federal Reser\e 
Act, that the extension oi our banking facilities into foreign 
countiies would probably lecjuiie a certain amount of leadei- 
«!hip and assistance which was not likcl} 10 come from incli- 
\idiial bankeiia themscheb, habituated as they had been all 
their lives to domestic banking with but little touch with, or 
inlciest 111, foieign operations So the Federal Reseive Act 
had ])roMdecl for the creation of agencies and the appointment 
ot correspondents b\ reseuc banks m foieign markets, with a 
view to pcimitting the development of business thcie, these 
branches or agencies acting for incli\idtial member bank^ in 
the United States and tindei taking to conduct tlicir transactions 
there The act had also afforded a laigc latitude to the foreign 
branches or agencies of ie‘'er\e banks to deal directly with 
buslnes^ men, American and otheis, and to discount their 
paper, the thought being that in this way the> would be able to 
render an important service 111 those markets where Ameiican 
bankb had no foothold Secretary McAcloo appreciated this 
intent on the part of the act and first undertook a study of the 
question to sec how it might be applied 

The following memorandum, prepared at his request, was 
submitted to him and taken under ad\isement ® 

Memorandum prepat ed by the author at the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, 
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1^Iemor\ndum on Foreign Agencies and Branches 
Powers or Reserve Banks 

Section 14 of the Federal Reserve Act grants authority to establish 
foreign agencies as follows 

“Every Federal Reserve Bank shall have power 

‘<e) To establish accounts with other Federal Reserve Banks 
for exchange purposes and, with the consent of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to open and maintain banking accounts in foreign 
countries, appoint correspondents, and establish agencies m such 
countries wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of pui- 
chasmg, selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and to buy and 
sell with or without its endorsement, through such correspondents 
or agencies, bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial 
transactions which have not more than ninety days to run ana 
which bear the signature of two or more responsible parties ** 

It IS evident from the foregoing that there are two separate ele- 
ments in the authority thus conveyed 

(1) Every Federal Reserve Bank has power to establish the rela- 

tionships with foreign countries that are indicated but 

(2) These must be “with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board ” 

In other words, it is intended that the conditions under which 
foreign business shall be embarked upon shall be determined by the 
Board and the banks jointly It would not be appropriate to say 
that the initiatne must come from the banks any more than to make 
such claim in other cases where the Board has suggested to the banks 
a specified kind of action Plainly, the Board may in this case, as m 
other similar cases, suggest to the banks the initiation of foreign 
business and then if the suggestion is accepted and the application 
formally made the Board can give its “consent It is noteworthy 
here that once the Board has “consented,’^ the power of the banks to 
carry on this foreign exchange business is subject only, of course, to 
the general authority of the Board There is no specific statement in 
sub-section (e) that “regulations*' must be established for the con- 
duct of foreign business Elsewhere (last paragraph of Section 13) 
it IS however provided that 

“The rediscount of any Federal Reserve Bank of any bills re- 
ceivable and of domestic and foreign bills of exchange and of 
acceptances authorized by this Act, shall be subject to such re- 
strictions, limitations, and regulations as may be imposed by the 
Federal Reserve Board” 

This it should be noted applies to “the rediscount” of “foreign bills 
of exchange” and is, therefore, a limitation upon the foreign operations 
of Federal reserve banks not as conducted thiough the agency but 
upon the application of member banks at home Further, in Section 14, 
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the s;encial open maiket poAcr gi\cn to Fedcial Rose, ve Brink-^ ai 
lol^ows 

'Any hccleral Reserve Btiiik niaj under luks and regulations 
presLiibcd I)y the ledeial Riscivc pwchaic and sell it> the 

open niaikcL at liome 01 alKoad, cnhui nom o»- to domeMie oi 
lOMign baIlk'^, fiiTn< 5 , coi potations 01 naiv 'duals, cable iianstcrs 
*.ud bankers’ acceptances ana bills 01 evebaage or tli< k ad'* and 
maiiinin-s b> this Act made eligible roi ledi^tount with Oi vith- 
out tlu endorsement of a incmbtr bank” 

Thi'- powci i'' iiKlcpeiident oi the bioan i^ene al uutho ir> (juoled 
at the begninincr ol this «-ection and i ‘5 inirowei than it It nlates 
simply to open maiket oueiations in lorciirn biUs of c's.chrns^e and not 
to me conduct of roreign business c\p“es',l\ 'Ihc laliei is dealt wth 
Ml the pa'a£?iaph first quoted 

Siimmiii:? up, Iheicfoie, vc mav sav that cxceptioTialh broad povveis 
to embaik in toieign business have been tint 11 to Fedeial Re-^olvc 
Bank'' and that esceplionalK liilic leeiiU'tion has been imposed upon 
these opei aliens under the Act alvvaj^ piovidcd tliPi the paper bought 
aii‘‘e'> * our of actual commercial trrMi') act ions winch have no* inoit 
than n’net> dajs to tun and becMs the signatinc ol tv o 01 inoie 
responsildt paities The lattei cla^^s oi papci a«- i‘ well know a con- 
stitutes the staple commeicjal paper ot ioieign countries and there 
IS a much laigci market in it than exists iii the United States 

Brvn'ctils vfrsus Acrxciis 

An m-pection of the foiegoing pioviMon shows th*it thicc clashes 
of powei are conve3'’ed to Fedcial Rcicive Banks 111 connection with 
foicign business Thev a^e as tollow^ 

(1) To maintain banking accounts .11 lo'cign couiui iC‘i— Vet’on 14 — 

Sub-section (e) 

(2) To appoint correspondents in foreign (ountnrs low 

(3) To establish agencies in foieigii countries Ibid 

The Act IS specific as to wliat niaj'’ be done in the wav of business 
and It IS pci f cell) plain thereloie that the three piactical means set 
foith abo\c aie simjilv modes of cairvnig on this business That is 
to say the banks mav buy and sell the clas*=es oj jiaper indicated in tlie 
A-cl glowing out of toicign tiade and they may handle the bustncs‘' 
either by establishing accounts abioad 01 by appointing conespondetils 
Ol by Cl eating agencies 'Ihc tact that the word hianche^ is 
iiowbeie used ha*- by some been employed a*- a basis of aigument that 
the broad distinction wa^' dtawn by fiainers ot the Act lietvveen the 
idea of the bianch and the idea of rhe agency and the chaiacter of 
the business to be done by it Thci e is no basis for any such assump- 
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tion When the Act was m process of preparation no provision was 
made for domestic branches up to the very last moment, but the provi- 
sion for foreign business existed from the stait The term “agency” 
was employed as indicating an office of the Reserve Bank which was 
not necessarily vested with any particular segregated capital and whose 
operations did not beai any distinct relation to the opeiations of the 
parent bank This idea can be better understood by noting the provi- 
sion of Section 25 wherein National banks are given power to establish 
branches and it is required that they set apart ,a specified propoition 
of the capital and keep independent books The term “agency” is used 
in connection with the Federal Reseive Banks as differentiating from 
the term “branch” as used by National banks simply in this way — 
that the agency is not an independent institution separately organized 
with a reasonable capital and with a limit to its operations When the 
provision as to branches of Federal Reserve Banks was finally intro- 
duced into the law its character was distinctly perceived, the branches 
*Jhere spoken of being institutions with separate Boards of Directors 
and separate organization 

Summing up this point, therefore, it may be said that the use of 
the term “agency” as applied by a foreign office of a Federal Reserve 
Bank m no respect limits its possibilities but if an)rthing broadens them 
as compared with the word “branch” The “agency” is a place at 
which the parent bank may do anything thiough its agent that it could 
do if Itself physically present theie with its full resources and capital 
In any event, the kind and class of business to be done is fully set forth 
m the Act 

Conditions of Establishment of Branches 

This subject was fully considered by the preliminary Committee 
on Organization and the subject was worked out substantially as 
follows 

The first point which, it is believed, calls for careful consideration 
IS the number of branches of reserve banks which shall be independent 
of one another Plainly the provisions of the law are such that if the 
Reserve Board should approve of such a course each and every one 
of the several reserve banks might establish independent blanches m 
foreign centers The conceivable result of such action would be the 
establishment of a number of branches, one to each reserve bank, 
equal to the number of reserve banks, in eveiy important foreign 
center This, it is believed, would be unwise From the standpoint of 
the foieigner the reserve system should be organized as a unit, while 
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lu u>nt TDllh]!* iIk‘ flow of specie to and fiom the United Slates it 
‘-licnild act a-, a unit with a sini’lc «ind uiiiionn poli(.\ eind v itliont coin- 
petitinii wilhiii it'icir These lequnemcnts could he uiirillcd best a is 
believed b> iccjiuinig the le^-Cive banks 10 join in dc-'icrnatiiig a com- 
mon assent 01 to 10111 in ci eating a jouit biancii at each loieign centei 
where it is believed that buch lepicseiiiation is. necdiul 01 clesned If 
it should appear that some of the iesct\e hanks do not caic to have 
sucii lepicseiitarion abioacl then co-upeiation could be wai\cd, the 
whole matter being plated upon a ^olunlal> ba^is Bui if thc> find 
that lhc> want such lepiesenLaiion then the> should be reqitiied to 
cO'Opciate m C'.lablibhing and beainig the expense of the branch 
existing at the point wheie the icpie^'entaiion is desired This natuially 
necessitates a plan of dividing the expenses ot the blanches or agencies 
abioad between the Fedeial rc‘«.er\e bank:? It i& lecommondcd that 
the following plan shall he in substance tollowed 


r Whenever a Fccicial icser'vt banlc dtsirts to Cbtahlish a 
branch 01 agency in a toicign country it ‘•hall make aiiphcation to 
the Fcclcial Rc&civc Board tor permission to do so and in case 
such pcimis-sum is gi anted it diall be allowed to establish the 
branch 01 agency under concliiions of organi/ation confoimiiig to 
the prmcipks laid down in Uie gcneial provisions that may bt 
adopted with ngaid to blanches 

2 If aii> oilici reserve bank should <uI)«cqLKntl} desire to se- 

cure leincscnialion 111 the same place at which such bianch or 
aecnev mav already exist it shall be required to select the same 
agent'' or il a branch has actually been onabhshed it shall he per- 
mitted to join in the operation of the biandi, bcaiing a share of 
the expense dependent upon the pcicentago 01 total opeiations 
undertaken for its account as compared with the aggiegatc opera- 
tions ot the branch in* 

3 Ihe personnel of the branch organization shall continue as 
first established bv the iescr\c bank v\hich created the branch but 
as places t*ill vacant they shall be filled upon Ihe nramnation ot the 
reseive bank subsequently joining in the operation 01 the branch 
in a pioportioii corresponding to its pa>ment of expenses 

4 Should otlicr reserve banks desiie to join 111 the opeiations 
of the blanch lhe> ma> do so upon a basis of diviaiou of expenses 
based upon the piinciples ahead} laid clown above 

Should the Federal reserve banks subsequent!} desiring rep- 
resentation (after the establishment of the hianch hy one such 
hank) prefer to have the branch already existing act as agent for 
them the} may do so and in that event the rescivt' bank or banks 
acluallv co-operating m the conduct of the branch shall charge for 
their service*, a sum to be de*tci mined at the end of each half year 
and dependent upon the proportion boine bv the opeiations of the 
bank or banks de:>ignatmg the bianch di» agent, to the total opera- 
tions of such branch c j ^ 

6 Whenever a foreign bianch is organized a specified sum 
shall be assigned to it as a basis foi its operation^ Other 

reserve banks which subsequently paitieiiiaic in the operation 01 
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the branch shall assign to it a sum of working capital to be deter- 
mined in the same way 

7 In the event that several reserve banks desire at the outset 
to 30m m the establishment of a branch at a designated foreign 
center, the total working capital to be set apart will be determined 
as above indicated and shall be divided among the several reserve 
banks in proportion to their capitalization 

8 The accounting records of each such foreign branch shall 
be the same as those prescribed for domestic branches, except that 
the reserve banks participating in the operation of the branch shall 
be regarded as joint partners 

An Alternative Method 

As has already been noted the Federal Reserve Act provides for 
tne maintaining of banking accounts in foieign countiies and foi the 
appointment of correspondents as well as for the creation of agencies 
If desired, the banks need not be put to the expense of establishing 
agencies at the present time but they may be merely authorized to 
appoint correspondents This would mean that they would select 
suitable institutions in the various foreign centers (selecting banks 
of unquestioned character and responsibility), and place their funds 
with these institutions The cost of this mode of procedure would be 
small, it depending almost entiiely upon what the correspondents thus 
named were qualified to do While, therefore, the ci eatioii of agencies 
is desirable, it is recognized that to establish many of them at the 
start would be costly and that the beginning may perfectly well be 
made through the selection of correspondents and the maintenance 
of banking accounts with these correspondents in such capitals or 
financial centers as it is desired to reach 

Character of Business 

The question must, of course, be definitely answered 
What would these correspondents or agents do ^ 

The Act states that their function should be that of “purchasing, 
selling and collecting bills of exchange,*' also that they would “buy and 
sell bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial trans- 
actions ” Here are two distinct classes of business recog- 

nized as such by the framers of the Federal Reserve Act The first 
IS that of “purchasing, selling and collecting,” the manifest intent 
being that this should be done on behalf of or for the “member bank,” 
that IS to say, a member bank in— let us say— Moline, Illinois, which 
had been requested by a local agricultural implement company to 
collect a draft, drawn at ninety days, on a concern, say, in France, 
which had purchased agricultural implements, would place this draft 
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in llie hands of the Fccleial Rc-sCmc.* B.nilv 01 the di^iiut \.hich wouhl 
then collect it thioiigh iti Licnch cone&pondcnt 01 j'^enc> iJO'i'']blv 
cli<;countirj? il in the meantinio tor the benefit r)i the mcnmei bank and 
its cuatomei 01 po 3 sibl\ mciel} nndC'Lcdons^ the collect on ^eivue 
This IS the kind of woik \\hich some ircmoci bcMiks jic iiow exceed- 
ing]} anxious to ha\c the Fedcial Re'»0]\e B.tnk^ uiide’t.ke ?nd 't 
invohes no risk \\Iiale\er when piopcih conducted * He secoiic' k nd 
of business, as already seen, is that ol bining and ‘-cllini; bills ot 
exchange of ceitain kinds m the rountiics vhe c the <Tgtncir'i arc 
located— that la to -aj, it contemplated tliai the t'j.tnces shall umiei- 
takc lorcign exchange operations and accciinalatc bilk when exchange 
la hkel> to be wanted in the neai iiitu e oi d^apo^c or them aa the 
''ase may be Thia a highly profitable bta kK oi banking aiKl it was 
the opinion of competent men whde the \ct was in piogiea*. of piop- 
ar at 1011, that aome at leaal 01 the J'cdeial Resci\e Bamca \uuld 
oasil} maintain Ihein^eKes b> tliia biancli 01 bu'^iicaa 

OliJlCTlONa TO FoKIIGX BuSINT SS 

The following obicctions a^c now made to liaMUg the Feclcial 
Reset \e Banks engage in an} foicign hu'^ine'-s \ hatetei either 
thiongh the purchase of loieign bills ol exchange at home or 
thiough opciatiotia abroad 

(r) The eatabhshmeiit ot foreign agencies woulrl iinoKc expense 

This objection does not hold it tlic banks me’ eh enter the m<iTket 
for toieign exchange and foreign bill- in thia countr\ Neiihei does 
It hold if the eiiti} into the foungn iiiaiket is made tlnough the 
diipointment of ‘con esponclents ’ 

(2) There is giaxc danger in enibaiking on aii} foieign exchange 

busineas toda}, because ot the doubttul conditions created 
bv the w’ar 

This does nc^t hold good in many 01 the neuLial markets of the 
world and probabl> cloea not Jiold good in maikets 111 the belligerent 
countries i) the opeiationa aie caiefulh conducted ihcie — ceitainly 
thia contention has in aii} case \u\ limited scope 

(3) It IS not desiiable to have the timcls of Fedetal Reserve Banks 

“tied up’ in foreign bills at a time when they are likely 
to be wanted for development of oui own business and lor 
the maintenance of domestic iiidustpe- 

WTiatevei forte theie might be in this argument largely di«i?ppears 
in view’ of the fact that the broadening of the acceptance icgulations 
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by the Board novv enables bills representing even very long teim 
export operations to be discounted It is true that under the acceptance 
legulations the acceptance 01 endorsement of both of Ameiican banks 
IS obtained, but this is more important technically than it is actually 
In view of the action taken on the acceptance regulations, the argument 
against tying up the funds of American banks m the foreign market 
very largely loses such force as it would have had, perhaps, if it be 
assumed that the Board will maintain a general oversight over all the 
operations of Federal Banks with a view to preventing any given 
branch of business from being over-developed 

Summing up, the argument is, therefore, strong at the present time 
m favor of having Federal Reserve Banks engage in foreign trade 
operations of every description, and the more so in view of the 
following considerations 

(1) Desire to extend our trade to neutral markets 

(2) Desire to extend our export trade m all markets 

''Open Market" Problem 

The foreign exchange question has a very close relationship to the 
general open market proposition As yet the Board has not adopted 
any regulations relating to open market purchases by Federal Reserve 
Banks The prevailing opinion in tlie Board undoubtedly is that, if 
open market operations be initiated they must be confined to "bills of 
exchange” (and of course acceptances) inasmuch as "notes” originally 
provided for in the open market section were omitted Such "bills 
of exchange” may be either domestic or foreign bills In all events 
they are two-name commercial paper To embark upon foreign 
operations means essentially to undertake open market operations on 
one side only , . the foreign side of the business and not on the 

other It would seem to be a singular dilemma in which those who 
oppose open market operations are placed, since they contend 

(1) That there is danger in foreign exchange (open market opera- 

tions) because of the uncertainty of payment siroad, due to 
the war, while they also contend 

(2) That there is grave danger of failure of payment at home 

due to the mabihty of makers to liquidate their paper 

The logical conclusion would seem to be that there is no paper safe 
enough for a Federal Reserve Bank, except that which comes to it 
through a member bank^ and that even this latter class of paper is not 
satisfactory, even with the endorsement of a member bank, if it is 
distinctively the paper of a foreign bu3rer This contention goes too 
far and seems to prove too much It is a fact that Federal Reserve 
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Banks aic now to be called upon to finance export tiacle throujjh the 
rediscount ol paper of those who aie cn£»dged m it lhat being the 
case the aigument against then engaging in it tbein‘'elves disappears 
It IS also liue that if open maiket operations in foitign tiade are 
undei taken the logic of the case stionglj deniaiKK open market 
opeiations at home toda\ — that is the pin chase ot domestic bills of 
exchange in tlic open maiket The open maiket operations, in foreign 
bills will undoubiedlj be obnoxious to the laige membei banks in 
the cities wheie foieign excliange is a piohtahle field of operation 
The open market opeiations in domestic bills will be (obnoxious not 
only in the cities but in the smallei towms wheie they fuinish a 
baiisfactoi> nnectment to member banks 

binimeicd down the real question about the undertaking of foreign 
exchange opeiations is the same as that connected w'lth the open maiket 
purchase of domestic bills at home— w bet liei national banks, will be 
w'-illing to * bland foi ’ the proposal oi not A^ssuming that the foreign 
opeiat’ons aie undertaken with sufficient care, prudence and banking 
skill, theie IS eveij leasou for entenng upon them at di eaily date and 
the <jame ma> be «;aid of domestic bills of exchange, the conti oiling 
leabon in both cd^es being the same 

McAdoo’s Plan to Establish Latin-American Branches 

The conclusion of the Secretaiy was to the effect that it 
would be well to make oui relations with South iVmenca much 
mote piactical than heretofore, by undertaking the establish- 
ment of some blanches of federal rcseive banks in some South 
Ameiican conntiics I le was of the (Opinion that such blanches 
could success fully be intioduccd without much iisk, due to the 
fact that a good deal of the trade with South America could 
be obtained on a dollai basis, wdiile wheie it was not on the 
dollar basis it would be easy to “co\ei” by the usual methods 
the commitments in exchange lhat might be undertaken Such 
a step, he thought, would strengthen the rescive system, assist 
our business men and bankers to get a strong hold on the South 
Amencan tiade, confirm a beginning which had already been 
made by American banks in the establishment of branches, and 
generally lay the foundation of a broad extension of our opera- 
tions after the close of the war Even if it be true that the idea 
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was not thoroughly worked out by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and that, as was unquestionably the case, much would have 
to be done to make his notion practicable, it should be definitely 
said that Secietary McAdoo’s effort was the only attempt of 
the kind made by the government to confirm our banking rela- 
tions to foreign countries and to establish a suitable underlying 
foundation for future good relations Secretary McAdoo made 
known his purpose in a statement taken from a report to the 
President, which he made public and in which^he announced the 
intent of the government to see to the establishment of such 
branches This statement was as follows 

The Fecleial leserve act has so consolidated and organized our 
credit resources that our bankers aie, for the first time in our history, 
able to engage in world-wide financial operations We now have the 
available resources It is merely a question of their intelligent use 

The first step should be the establishment of the necessaiy branches 
or agencies in the leading cities of all of the countries of South and 
Central America by a bank or banks having the necessary resources to 
take the business that is open to them One of our largest banks has 
had the enterprise to establish branches in some of the largest cities 
m South America, but manifestly the resources of a single bank or of 
several of our largest banks are insufficient to meet the demands of 
the situation as it now exists and as it will develop in the future 
What is needed is the use of the consolidated banking power of the 
United States applied through agencies established in the leading 
cities of Latin America 

The Federal reserve act has supplied the necessary authority, and 
it only remains for the Federal reserve banks, with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to make practical use of that power Section 
14 (paragraph e) of said act gives every Federal reserve bank the 
right— 

“To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks for 
exchange purposes and, with the consent of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to open and maintain banking accounts in foreign coun- 
tries, appoint con espondents, and establish agencies m such coun- 
tries wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of purchasing, 
selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and to buy and sell with 
or without its indorsement, through such correspondents or agencies, 
bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial transactions 
which have not more than ninety days to run and which bear the 
signature of two or more responsible parties ” 
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Tn fifldition to these po\M'is, the Fedeinl iebci\e hanks ma> ^ uudei 
rule', and lei^nlaLion'. pre-^ciibecl b} the Fuleral Resei\e Boaid pn. - 
cliti'^o and <;ell m the open market, at home Oi abroad eitliu iiom oi lo 
doniejjtic oi toreij^n banks, hims>, coipoiatioiib oi iiifh\idiials cable 
ttan&lcis aTKl bankeiS acceptances and bills oi exchange oi il^e kinds 
and matin iLies b\ this act made clisribie foi redi^-coLint wuh oi without 
the indoi sement of a nicinber bank,” and iTja> deal m gold coni and 
bullion at home ot abroad make loans thcieon ’ etc and ‘buj iind 
-cH .‘t home Oi ahioad bonds and notes of the United Slates,’ etc 
Enlaigemcnl of itiese poweib would be desnablc to inciea'<e ii-^eJul- 
neas of to^eign acrencies oC Fedeial tebcne hanks and it is piobahle 
that the Congiess would giant such enlaig^ed poweib uooii good cause 
shown 

I he T2 Fedeial lesctie banks could, with the consent of the Federal 
Rescne Ro?id establish loint agencies in each oi the countiics of 
I aim \merica then inlcicst in such agencies to be in piopoilion lo 
the capital stock and siiiplu'^ of each paiticipat iig Fedeial iC'-eite 
bank The c'ombincd capnal '*iock and icsouices oi otn Fedeial iC'^erte 
banks, utilized in this wa\ loi the extension and p oriocioii of otn 
fojCigji comnicice would gi\e them tiniivalcd iniai'icial powci rhe> 
could maintain themsehes m loieign fields m competition with the 
world and peiioirn a scitice of iiKalcidfthle xaliic to the Ameiican 
people 

Dining the Pan American Financial Confeicnce the suggestion wa* 
made b\ bome of oui leading bankeis that the n«itmnal-bank act might 
be amended so as lo peinnt a numbei of the. national banks to become 
ctockboldeis m an independent bank organ»/ed foi the puipobC of doing 
business m foieign lountiies This plan, c\cn il it wc^e not open to 
olijcction would be incimiestK infciior to the jeeiic} or the combinecl 
Federal re^er've banks "1 he Fedeial icsene banks comprise in their 
membership cwciv national bank in the Lniiled StaLCs as well as a 
nuinbei of out leading State banks and trust companies Thev con- 
stitute a fniancial oiganization of unequaled stiength and then opeia- 
tioiis in foieign countiies will be for the common lienefit of all of tlie 
national banks, State banks and trust companies composing the Federal 
reset ve system The&e agencies in toieign countiies could, in addition 
to their banking business, rendei a great senicc to Ameiican business 
men and bankeis bv fuimshmg cicdit leports and geneial infoimation 
.ibout Li.ide and finance in the \aiious countries in which they opc^iate 

The power of tlic Federal reserve banks to cstabhsli such joint 
agencies in foieign countiies, with the consent of the Fedeial Reseive 
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Board, appears to be bejond question The initiative rests with the 
Fedeial reserve banks While they can not be compelled to establish 
such agencies, I bdieve that upon careful study of the situation and 
with the encouragement of the Federal Reserve Board they will be 
prompted to take this impoitant step 

The establishment of Federal reserve agencies will not prevent the 
member banks from carrying on and enlarging the business th^r are 
now doing in foreign countries It is gratifying to note that many of 
our national banks and trust companies are showing commendable 
enterprise in supplying credits to Latin America 

This statement had not been made known to the Federal 
Reserv'e Board and the publication of it caused some irritation 
Entirely apart from this temporary ill-feelmg, however, there 
was a very strong element in the Board which did not want to 
see the system go into foreign trade no matter how safely or 
securely the work might be done The Federal Advisory 
Council had already announced itself as hostile to any incur- 
sions of the reserve banks into the field of foreign financing or 
exchange, and their views had been communicated to the 
Federal Reserve Board not only in an official way but also 
unofficially Accordingly the Board, acting almost as a unit, 
undertook the consideration of the problem which had been 
thus forced upon its attention by Secretary McAdoo 

Attitude of the Board 

After a series of discussions of the whole foreign situation, 
the Board came to the conclusion that the time was not ripe for 
any attempt to develop the reserve system abroad, that this 
field should be left to the activity of member banks, and that 
anything that might interfere with them would be undesirable 
Having reached this conclusion, the question how it should be 
made known came up for consideration and two opposing 
views made themselves apparent, the one to the effect that it 
should be communicated only to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the other that it should be given to the public. The latter view 
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e\entualh Liiumphecl and accoiclingly a prcs*^ statement \\as 
issued on October 12 m the following language 

At the meclini? of the Fedeia! Kesei\c Boarcl ihi*; moininc: tlieie 
came up foi coiisideiation and chccus^ion the lepoit or *1 coiiiimtree of 
tJie lioaul to whom had been icfencd the siil)iect ol banking lelaiion-^ 
with tht South \meiican and Cenlial Amepcan countlle^ as iccom- 
incndedbj the Sccreiai> of the Ticasui> in cmrcspondence tiatiMUitted 
to the Boaid Octobci 6 

The committee lepoit expressed the Mew that Fcdeial Reserve 
Banks., being the ciistodiaiir> of the iesci\e inone^ ot the membei banks, 
should not be piMinitted to do pioneer woik m juatni Ameucan coun- 
tiies Planting cicdit facilities. v\hich would lead to a lockup of iesei\e 
monc\ in loans which, in mo'^t of the cases., would be subject to wide 
fluctuations, of foicign excliange Secietai> McAdoo stated that liis 

I ecomnicndatioiis, about joint agencies ioi Fccleial Re^ei\c Bankb did 
not contemplate this cliaiactei of opciaitoii 

The leiioit lemmdcd the Boaid of the policj puisned for geneia- 
tinns b} llic laige gOAeinmcnt banks of Euiope, which do not go into 
foreign fields except that the> hold as secondaij ie-.eives foicigii bills 
on the moat impoitant Einopean countnes wheic laige discount maikets 
exi^L and wlieie the gold stanclaid is c^iablislicd bevona que^^tion In 

II o^e couiitiies these go\eininetit banks ni»'intain coi leapondents, and 
the commiuee belic\e 3 tliat when noimal conditions shall ha\c been 
leatoicd in Euiope joint agencies, m conespondcnl'. could be used to 
good ad\antagc theie The committee aloo called attention to the fact 
that England German v, and hiance have establihhec iiideucndent banks 
01 blanch banks of depo'^it banks in Latin Ameiican ccmntiiesj to do 
pioneei wo’k and that the United States should pm sue tlie same coutse, 
inasmuch as i( is neces:»aiy foi banks going nilo tin-, held to ha\e the 
widest possible lange of activity in ordei to be able to compete with 
the local banka and the brandies of the toieign banks alteadj estab- 
lished in these fields Federal Reseive Banks being propcily restricted 
to ceitain ti an'^actions, and such as ma> not interfere with the absolute 
hciuidity of then condition could not compete successfully in this 
lespecf wheiea2» it '.hould be their lunction to do all m then power 
to assist American bank', wdnch enter the Latin Ametican field 

The committee favoied and the Board and Secretary McAdoo coti- 
cuired in, suggesting an amendment oE the Federal Reserve Act which 
would enable Amciuan membei banks to coopeiate for the puipose of 
jointly owning and operating foieigii banka The contiibution of the 
Federal Reserve Banks in this development m Latin Anieiica would 
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primarily consist in providing conditions so favorable for American 
acceptances that the American banks willing to offer facilities there 
Will be materially assisted m meeting the European rates which, at the 
piesent time and probably for some time to come, will compare 
unfavorably with the American discount rate 

Wheiever the Federal Reserve Banks can help in the development 
of American banking by establishing direct connections in Latin 
American countries fo** the purpose of facilitating discount operations 
of this kind It will be, in the opinion of the committee, the proper 
function of Federal Reserve Banks to do so 

The committee took the position that American banks entering this 
field ought to be permitted to develop the opportunities first, but that 
in trade centers where American banks are not established it might be 
proper for the Federal Reserve Banks to appoint joint conespondents 
or agents in order to facilitate the development of Amencan accep- 
tances in such places 

The Board expressed itself as in entire agreement with these views 
of the committee The Secretary of the Treasury, who was present 
at the meeting, announced himself as also in full accord The Secretary 
stated that he agreed with the Board that the resources of the Federal 
Reserve Banks should not be invested in nonliquid loans in Latin 
American countries, and that he was in hearty accord with any measure 
that the Board might ultimately evolve which would have as a result 
the development of American banking m Latin American countries 

The committee hopes to make its final report early in November, 
after recommendations shall have been received from the conference of 
Governors of Federal Reserve Banks which is to take place at Minne- 
apolfs on October 20 and the conference of Federal Reserve Agents 
which is to take place in Washington on November 4 

The action thus taken by the Board was in the nature of a 
direct rebuke to the Secretary of the Treasury and was un- 
doubtedly received m that way by him It contributed quite 
materially to the coldness which had already begun to develop 
between him and the Federal Reserve Board, and although he 
from time to time considered further the question as to what 
ought to be done in the direction of developing the for-eign 
service of federal reserve banks, he had not reached any con- 
clusion on the matter when this country entered the war The 
problem had been allowed to drop, and a very considerable 
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opposition to any dction had cle\clojjed aincms^ the banks of 
the coiiiiLi} Nol only the Fcdeial \d\ 1^013 Council, but the 
larger banks interested m the foieiirn cxchtiiiec business ha.d 
begun to expiess ihemsehes with gieai positiveness against 
any kind of intet'' cniion So, when the time came for the 
esirbhshment of an agency rclatioii'ship with the Banl of Eng- 
land, theie was difificully in cari3ing il ihiongh U) sncccssfiil 
teiminalion , and e\en with the uimosi care on the part ot the 
Board and the banks the arrangement wa> not finall} con- 
summated without tlic unloninate episode which has been 
hncfly iCMewed m Chapter \I-,Vri ab()\e So lenioic was the 
rgei cy relationship with the Bank of England then established, 
fiom am' real foreign ^LCtnit}, that it falls, as alrcacl) seen, 
more logically under the head of special war arrangements 
than under any 1 elating to the development of the federal 
rcsene 3} stem Tho anangement with the liank of England 
ahead)’ described, had contained a stipnlaiion that neither bank- 
ing S)btcm was 10 operate in the bill market of the othei during 
the continuance of the war 

Otner Foreign Agency Problems 

Othei anangements of the same general sort weie perfected 
during the )ear 1917, but none of them amounted to mO‘e than 
an arrangement ot con\enience largely due to war neceasitie«i 
The onh one that might ha\e developed inio a genuine foicign 
agency 01 foreign correspondent relationship that with the 
Philippiiie National Bank, was icndered piacticalh nugatory 
toi other leasons Thus, with the actual entiv of the United 
States into war, it might fairly he said that the federal rescr\e 
system had, up to that time, ])la\cd no part in foreign trade 
financing worthy of the name, and that it had not come to 
occupy a position of any influence whatever in connection with 
exchange rates Our ach cut upon the scene of the w ar natinally 
gave use to a serious ciuestion whcthei the time had not come 
for a totally different policy Secretary McAcloo, as else- 
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wheie seen, had obtained the services of a financial advisor to 
whom had been allotted very largely the function of keeping 
in touch with foreign conditions and advising the Secretary 
of the relationship between our banking system and those of 
other countries This function was afterward greatly broad- 
ened, but at the beginning was of primary importance in 
connection with the exchange situation There were many 
ways in which the relation of the federal reserve system to 
foreign conditions presented itself during the early days of our 
participation in the war One was the obvious question whether 
some important service would not be called for in transferring 
and paying the great sums which we were advancing to foreign 
governments, but this was largely thrown into the background 
by the agreement speedily entered into for the spending of the 
sums so advanced chiefly in the United States Another ques- 
tion related to the payment of our troops abroad, but even this 
did not assume an important phase for a good many months, 
since the transfer of troops did not begin in great numbers for 
some time 

“Pegging” Exchange 

More important and more immediate was the question 
whether our foreign loan policy could be regarded as commit- 
ting us to any definite plan or policy with respect to the 
“pegging” of exchange Great Britain had already instituted 
a system whereby her pound sterling was “pegged” in its rela- 
tion to the dollar at 4 76 This had been done from a variety 
of considerations It was desirable from her standpoint that 
the pound sterling should command as many dollars as pos- 
sible so long as Great Britain was a heavy buyer of our prod- 
ucts It was also a matter of financial prestige to keep the 
pound sterling on a high basis of quotation Great Britain’s 
financial operations in the American market were also undoubt- 
edly facilitated by favorable exchange quotations All told, 
therefore, it was possible for her to make out a substantial 
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case in fa\or of the pcg^iii" ot sterling, no riatici \\hat 
academic economists might think about the uUimdte wisdom 
of ‘'Uch a comse What was true of sterling was also Line oi 
francs and lire, and a modified S}Stem of pegging as ajipliecl 
to those ciurencies logicall} followed the plan that had been 
de\ eloped to protect steihiig 

When the United States entcied the wai Iheic was appai- 
entH no undci standing as to any such question of niLcrnational 
cunciicy management, nor was thcie anything on the subject 
to be found in our early wai bond acts 'J rcasuiy authontics 
undoubtedly supposed that Great Britain would continue the 
pioccss of pegging They were surprised, therefore, to obtain 
an jnfoimal notification that it would be dilTicult foi Gieat 
Biitain to continue this phase of her financial at1i\it\ and that 
she supposed the United States would be prepared to sustain it. 
Essentially this was reducible to the question w’hether poitioiis 
of the money which we acKanced as the result of our I ibcrty 
loans might wuth our consent be spent m maintaining sterling 
at 4 76 ^ 

The Problem of Exchange “Pegging” 

As to this a number of considerations at once came to mind 
"frue, the funds spent in London exchange would technically be 
expended in the United States, hut thcie wa=> a question whether 
such “pegging” of exchange did not really result in making the 
Ameijcan taxpayer accept much less for his own goods than he 
would had steiling been left to follow its own course The 
question w^hethcr the pegging process was really eccmoniical 
and wise, and whether il would not, after its ultimate suspen- 
sion, react upon conditions in such a way as to produce real 
unsoundness, was also well worthy of consideration Yet the 
question naturally presented itself whether if the United States 
w^as to assist in pegging sterling exchange, it ought not to 

‘The sum invested by Great Bril 'in m the ‘pesg ng” procebi during the year 
preceding our entry into the wu ivas stated is too, 000, 000 
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undertake to do it through the federal reserve system — ^that is 
to say, whether it might not more cheaply and more successfully 
maintain a certain equivalence between the pound sterling and 
the dollar through satisfactory operations conducted by reserve 
banks in the British market, and of course in the American 
market as well The subject was evidently one that could not 
be deferred veiy long, paiticularly in view of the insistence of 
the British authorities tor some information on the subject 
Closely allied with it was undoubtedly the question whethei 
the United States should or should not place an embargo on 
gold The two things, exchange pegging and gold embargo, 
naturally went together and constituted elements m a single 
policy A conclusion on one in a certain sense implied a con- 
clusion on the other Of the two the gold question was 
apparently the easier to solve, although in a sense it was a 
derivative of the exchange problem Congress had given the 
President full powers to do practically anything that he pleased 
in the financial management of the war, subject of course to 
the general restrictions of the War Bond Act of 1917 The 
situation was tlierefore before the President for careful con- 
sideration, and It was deemed wise to refer the matter to 
various officials and individuals for their opinion This 
resulted in a very extensive discussion of the whole subject, 
and eventually the gold problem was referred to the Federal 
Reserve Board for an opinion, which was adverse to the idea 
of embargo The salient features of the Board’s letter on this 
subject were of such unquestionable soundness and cogency 
that they may be presented at some length as follows 


Dear Mr Secretary 


July 10, 1917 


At Its meeting this morning the Fedeial Reserve Board considered 
the several topics which we discussed in your office before the meeting, 
Md m accordance with youi request, I submit herewith, in behalf of 
the Board, an outline of its views and recommendations 

Before entering into a discussion of the topics severally, it is pro- 
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per lo st.Jte that the Boaul is unaiiuiioub in il<? opinion tlipt il '\ould be 
del I nnental lo tbe cicdit oi the United States to pLice pn LnibaiCjo upon 
«*old cxpoit*^ Iho Boc'ul icd^ lht»t the UnPed Suites \it»i rcicicnce 
to Lhipmuits of gold alnoad nnijht \ei> wel^ pioceed plong callv 
the "-ctme hues ^is Uiigland Ihe Bulls'll Ii««\c not he^itt ed to nidke 
Cfreat ^aciiricea in Oidci to li\c up to then oh^'g^tions +0 pjv c\Le* lul 
debts in £:old ft is tine that ihio polic\ nas Pt liiiie*> been iiM.ntamcd 
mote cis a inatlei ot loiin than of loil hut at the end oi the war 
J-ns^land will naluralK piocliim the fact th*i she mnniained her £?old 
standaid ilnoui^houl the tjieat conflict while ii the United States 
4iouVl place an oinbaic^o upon shiptnentb Oi e:old ''late'^^cii^s would be 
made to out cli‘=cicclil thtt \.^e did not cam out on lej^al obh'^r^ttionb, 
b} pa\ing out debt', in e^old Iho Boatd liowe\cr see* no ouiection 
U) piitung ceitani obbtadc?: in the wa\ of bhippnig gold vhene\ei such 
shipincnts are tound to be agatnst the inie e^t^ of thiN couiitiy * nd of 
its fellow participants n ihc vai 7 his pole; ha^ neeii adopted by 
G cat Britain, at^d the Boaul recommends th?’ it be pin^ucd bv our 
Govcinmcnt 

Tt appeals to the Boaul that the Sccretai> of the Ticasiirj is m 
position to contiol marine in‘?uiance to ^uch an extent that gold 
exports can be pt evented oi matCiialh i educed b> the efiual to 
insure or In granting insurance oiih at rates which v oidd be in chect 
piohibitne The Boaul wishc*- to point out that the machiiict^ of 
the Federal Kesene Bank^ could be Ubcd to gical advantage in this 
connection and would suggest that the Socretar> of the licasury 
consKici making a statement that no shipments of goUl wnll dc in-ircd 
except such as have been bciulinized in achance In the hedc al Rc-^erve 
Boaid acting thiough the FedCial Rtserve Banks of the lespectne 
districts 77us courbC would enable the Goveinmciit to analyze in 
each case the piiipObe of the piOpObCd ‘ihipmciit and to (tecide whether 
the undeiKing tiaii'^action upon which the gold ^shipinenl is based 
should be encouraged or disc out aged in the piebOiu cncumbttUices 
The recoids that w'oidd be kept of the application*; jnd peinnts foi 
shipment would, in the opinion ol the Board, piove to be \cr\ 
valuable Thcic is no diflcrence of opinion that the Icgiip.ne debts of 
the United State-^ and of its impoiteis miut be rettlcd i” a -iiannc' 
satisfactOiV to cieditois, and if no othei mearu of paung dchtb can be 
found they mu^-t be paid in gold Pul it seemb to the Bo^ul that the 
power should be vested in oi a'»bumecl bv some goveinmental agency 
of determining what importations should be encouiaged at thu tunc 
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and what nnpoitations should be frowned upon, by an embatgo if 
necesf.ai>, following in this way, the analogy of the embaigo which 
has been placed upon certain exportations 

The Federal Reserve Board, through the Federal Reserve Banks, 
can report if desired upon the transactions underlying demands for 
shipments of gold abroad, but it would be necessary that the banks 
receive definite information as to the polic;y that may be decided upon 
m dealing witli the various commodities and countries In discussing 
the topics from this point of view, the Board would say, with respect 
to 

(1) Gold Exports to India 

That there is no objection to shipments of such reasonable amounts 
of gold as may be necessary in payment of our imports, it being under- 
stood that these imports are necessities, such as jute,, the Board having 
been informed that gold shipments to India will be made to some bank 
under British supervision which will keep the gold in its vaults and not 
let It go into circulation and be hoarded by the native population 

(2) Shipments to Japan 

It appears that at present Japan controls the trade in silk The 
national policy as to importations of silk is a matter for the Govern- 
ment to decide Should any attempt to restrict these importations be 
deemed inexpedient, the Board would point out that American banks 
ought not to be placed in a position of refusing to make gold shipments, 
while the agents of foreign banking institutions are making such ship- 
ments 

(3) Shipments of Gold to Spain 

The commodities which are imported from Spam against which 
payment of gold must be made are principally olive oil and cork 
Should the Government wish to discourage importations of these com- 
modities, and prefer not to place an embargo upon their importation. 
It could throw an obstacle in the way by increasing the price to con- 
sumers by refusing to insure shipments of gold to Spam It appears 
that American gold is at a heavy discount in Spam, while French gold 
IS taken at par and British gold at a slight discount In any case, it 
seems that our Government might bring pressure to bear on the 
Spanish Government to have our gold accepted m Spam at its bullion 
value It should be remembered, however, that a concession of this 
kind on the part of Spam or of the Bank of Spam would tend to lower 
prices of articles imported from Spam, thereby increasing importations 
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and making necessaiy laiger shipments of gold in p^wmcnt Expoiting 
and impoiting opeiaiions between this countiy and Spain result in a 
ti.icle balance in oui favoi, and the anonialv that the United States 
must be contlantI> i emitting gold to Spain to be taken thei e at a dis- 
count IS atcountcd 101 b\ the fact tint England and Fiance aic heav> 
puichaseis oi goods riom Spam but that they will not ship gold to 
tliat countr> They liate pcimittod then exchange in Spam to go to 
hca^) discount vhile Ihej have kept dollar exchange ni New "Voik 
at pai 01 better the premium on dolkii exchange m London at pie^ent 
being about 2% above noinial gold paiin The Boaid is inclined to 
the op nion tlipl p0a?ihh too much has been made of the Spaniah 
exchange ''ituanon foi the cicdit of the Unded States ib too bioad and 
too well CM abb shed to be ahecicd b\ any aitificial exchange condition 
that exists m Spain It is tiue th?t bccau-sc of thc'^c condition^ om 
iiiipoi lei's aic obliged to pa> moie foi coinmodnies pmcha'sed 111 Spain, 
hut it is eciuallv line that the highei late foi pesetas must indirectly 
and to a laige^ dcgiee adcct oin export 

(4) ^leltmg ()[ BiitHh and Fienih Gold Coins into Baib at the 

Ai,aa> Ofaice 

The Boaul i« ol Ihe opinion the undei pie'^cnl conditions it is a 
wa-stotul piattice lo melt Bntish and Eiench gold coin^. which 
frequentl} can be disposed of to advantage as foieigii gold The 
Trea'jUt^ is pci nutted by law to accept loieign gold com^ up to a 
ceitain pcicentago of the total amount of gold ceitihcate-^ out ‘standing, 
and Fedeial Reserve Banks may take them and cotinl them as lescive 
with then Ameiican eagles gold ceitilicates 01 gold baib toieign 
coin'» being accounted foi at then bullion value The Boaid has 
counsel s opinion to the effect that tlieie i*' no doubt as to the legal 
poweis of the Fedeial Reseive Banks to do this 

(5) Discontinuance of Issue of Gold Ceitificates in Denominations 

Less Than bifty Dollais 

Since the Act of June 2X 1917, amending the Fedeial Reserve Act 
has been placed upon the statute books and Federal Reseive Bank'^ arc 
authoii7ed to issue Federal Reserve notes in exchange foi gold, it 
appeals to the Board to be most desirable that Fedeial leseive Bank'^ 
be placed in a position vvheie they can issue and circulate ficcl} five, 
ten and twenty dollar Federal reserve notes The Board strongly 
urges that the Secretary of the Treasury give dncctions that as fai 
as possible the issue of gold ceitificates 111 denominations of less than 
fifty dollars, be discontinued 
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The foregoing is respectfully subroitted in behalf of the Federal 
Reserve Board 

Respectfully yours, 

WPG Harding, 
Governor 

Gold Embargo Declared 

In spite of this argument, Secretary McAdoo, acting for 
the President, promptly declared an embargo on gold and 
shortly turned over to the Federal Reserve Board the duty of 
enforcing this policy The Board in turn transferred it to a 
special “Gold Export Committee” which took charge of the 
entire work from that time forward, its acts being ratified by 
the Boai d pro forma from day to day or from week to week 
Within a few days thereafter, decision was arrived at to put 
into effect a control of foreign exchange, and the development 
of foreign exchange regulations was placed m the hands of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York This bank suggested to 
the Board the estabhsliment of a special foreign exchange con- 
trol office in New' York which presumably would report regu- 
larly to the Board for approval of its acts, all of which were 
undertaken m the name of the Board itself As a matter of 
fact, the regulations proved troublesome and difficult to work 
out and they did not get fully into effect until after the new 
year (1918) Meanwhile a kind of informal control was 
exercised over exchange operations, and after the ratification 
of the new regulations this control became more and more 
severe and positive 

The Board, however, paid but little attention to it and was 
apparently content to give a general ratification to the acts of 
the foreign exchange office or division When such acts were 
reported to it, it seldom gave them detailed discussion Thus 
a great system of control of international relations was built 
up, but It was built up without direct development of any bank- 
ing organization to deal with it or to supply exchange It was 
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developed on the basis of governmental oversight and control 
thiongh legulation — an aibnraiy and aiiificial contK'l Out 
ot such a situation some difficulties weic inevitably to be 
expected to develop, and it was not long before they made their 
appeal ance 

One external svmptom of such difficulties was found in the 
development oi pieiniums on foreign cuirencies, as well as in 
lack of abilitv to obtain the exchange that was needed in order 
to make such lenmtances to such countries, and dissatisfaction 
among the nations theinsch’es because of their inaliilit} to diavv 
gold from the Lbuted States, notwithstanding that they might 
have a substantial balance of trade heic It was easy enough 
to o\crcome atich ol-)jections on the part oi belligerents, but the 
situation was diffeient in coniieclion with otii trade with neu- 
tials The opciations of the Board's foreign exchange contiol 
plan, like all such systems, tended to aggiavate the underlying 
disturbance of conditions No goveiiimcnt administrator is 
evcT able to discriminate \ery carefulh between worthy and 
unwoithy applications for pcimission to ship gold oi to engage 
in loicigii tiansactions The business ib too technical and 
requires toe; laigc a knowledge of detail and of piivate aifairs 
to ])eimit such judgment to be accurate Altogether, thercfoie, 
the gencial conditions were such as to produce piofound dis- 
turbances, and the year 1918 was not far advanced befoic the 
reserve svstem was obliged to go into the business of obtaining 
exchange and supplying it to member banks in order that they 
might meet the needs of their customers 

Quantities of nipee exchange were obtained from the Brit- 
ish government, parceled out among the reserve banks, and b> 
them sold to their cnstomei s at high prices, the reserve banks 
making a substantial profit since they thought it ncccssaiy to 
sell the itipcc at a figure coi responding loughly to what was 
suppo'sed to be market value, in order that there might be no 
undue preference for those who were thus served Airangc- 
ments were concluded with Argentina and with one or two 
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other countries, whereby their representatives in the United 
States authorized transfers on the books of the Fedeial Reserve 
Bank of New York which resulted in the establishment of a 
kind of gold trust fund representing the balance due Argentina 
which the reserve system undertook to release (with the con- 
sent of the Treasury) within a specified period after the close 
of the war Canada, which found herself greatly embarrassed 
by being cut off from American markets and found her rates 
of exchange suffering seriously, was allowed twenty-five million 
dollars of gold for export and the promise of as much more, 
should her situation require it, during the crop-moving season 
of 1918 Canadian banks were invited to enter the federal 
reserve system as members and thus to tie their financial 
future even more closely to that of the United States, but 
deemed it inexpedient to propose such a thing in the event of 
unquestionable adverse Canadian public opinion 

To review the entire list of negotiations and special arrange- 
ments, as well as to trace the course -of exchange and to illus- 
trate the intricate ways of relieving the embarrassments that 
had grown up by reason of the gold embargo and the exchange 
control system, would require very detailed treatment Enough 
has, however, been said to give a general idea of the problems 
by which the federal reserve system was confronted and of the 
way in which they were met They were merely the temporary 
outgrowths of the war and belong more truly to the financial 
history of the struggle than to any review of banking expeii- 
ence One phase of the foreign relationships of the reserve 
system must, nevertheless, be noted with some degree of care 
since it directly and profoundly affected the currency situation 
This was the negotiations which led to the so-called Pittman 
Act 

The Pittman Act 

Comparatively early m the year 1918, Great Britain had 
found a growing condition of embarrassment in the Indian 
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ciuienc)/ ‘^^slcm, due to the fact that a tcndcnc^ to lioaid specie, 
obtciiiiccl I)> the pieseniation oL notes had set in The specie 
stock behind the notes had become so j:>reatly leduccd that 
thcie was at least a possiliilit^ of sus])ension, the Indian j^ov- 
cinment finding it^^elf obliged to contemplate ceasing the con- 
version of the notes into siher W ith the existing umest and 
dissatisfaction which ])ic\ ailed m India, wheic man} long- 
snppiesscd elements of disoidei seemed to be siinggling to the 
surtace, such a de^cloplncnt would h<i\c been consiclcied most 
dangerous It was tliciefoic detci mined to make ever} eftort 
to obtain a suppl} of sihei elsewhere, but the woikrs markets 
had been swept iairh baic of the meted, due to the hoarding 
and olhei unll^ual conditions which accompanied the war 
XhiclonlHedU the gicatest visible suppl\ of a^allal)le coin 
was to be found 111 the Treasur} Department nl the United 
Slates, wheie at the time an aggiegatc of siKtvi was being held 
behind ceitificatcs and other public currcnc} in the amount of 
about four hundred million dollais This sihci was, of course 
a tnist fund whose leprescntatnes, the si Her certificates, were 
in circulation or in the hands of the banks It could only be 
taken or iclcased, thcrcfoie, thiough the acquirement of the 
silver certificates A good many of these could, of couise, be 
obtained without delay, and the suggestion was theieforc made 
to the Treasuiy authorities that they should retire these certifi- 
cates, gi\c up the silver to Great Britain, and permit its export 
The pioposition, howc\ci, invoked several serious elements 
of difficult} Silver mine-owning interests, always powerful 
111 Congiess hy leason of their control of legislators represent- 
ing western states, did not take kindl} to the idea of seeing an 
important source of foreign demand cut off Inflationary inter- 
ests, likewise strong in Congress, could not be expected to con- 
sent to what they would call “contraction of the currencj” due 
to the withdrawal of sihcr certificates The Treasury was not 
Willing openly to meet tliese tw^o interests upon the ground of 
public necessity, nor, on the whole, was it deemed wiseTo have 
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the country at large too closely informed of the reasons for 
the expoitation of the silver It was determined, therefore, to 
negotiate with the silver mine interests and the inflation senators 
and representatives, a plan whereby the silver certificates would 
be retired as rapidly as need be, the silver behind them would be 
released and turned over to Great Britain which would give 
her obligations in exchange, and to fill the ‘‘gap’" federal 
reserve banks would issue federal reserve bank notes on the 
strength of the circulation bonds which they hacf already pur- 
chased from member banks, and upon the strength of other 
bonds to be acquired by them as needed 

The plan, of course, nominally required the assent of the 
Federal Reserve Board through whom presumably the repre- 
sentation would have been made to the federal reserve banks 
and, so far as necessary, to member banks The matter was 
brought up before the Board by a representative of the Treas- 
ury Department who was then acting as a member of the Gold 
Export Committee — Mr Albert Strauss of New York, after- 
ward to become a member of the Federal Reserve Board Mr 
Strauss explained the result of the negotiations with the silver 
mine interests and the other legislators affected, and the ques- 
tion was taken under advisement by the Board at a succession 
of meetings The sentiment of the Board was unmistakably 
opposed to any such project It saw no reason why the silver 
certificates should not be retired and the silver behind them 
released There was advantage m this because of the fact that 
never befoie had it been possible to get back the value of the 
silver at the rate at which it had originally been bought It was 
opposed to the plan whereby the Treasury undertook to buy 
back in the future at a fixed rate of $i per ounce, an equal 
amount of silver from the silver mine owners It regarded as 
the worst feature of the measure, however, the plan to issue 
federal reserve bank notes Federal reserve notes were already 
flowing out from the banks m a steady stream and there was 
no reason whatever why they should not be issued in an amount 
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ampl> adequate to sui)ph e\eiy possible reqmiement The idea 
of a gap in the uiciilation \\a^ sheer inflationary imagination 

Accoidingl) the Board ne\ei assented to the project, but 
the Trcasui} Depaitment after arranging the teims of the 
agiceincni vMth the congiessional interests, announced to the 
Icgislcitne Icadeis in both house> its desire that the measuie 
should be adopted and, like most of the \^a1 legislation, the bill 
A\as forced through Congiess ' At the same Lime and piacti- 
cally as a ncccssaiv consequence of this legislation, a proMsion 
was enacted whcrel)}F the denomination of fedcial reservv bank 
notes and of fedeial lescrve notes themsehes was allowed to 
go as low a*^ Sr and S2 This 111 effect made for a foim of 
money ratlier than hank cuiieiic> and, of comse, meant that in 
d vei> high degree their clasticit) had been infiingcd upon 01 
destioycd ^'akell all 111 all, the act rilthough lufimging upon 
the fcdcial reserve system onK m a minor wa\, was one of 
unsoundest and most daiigcious elements of the entire body of 
war legislation It was the direct outgiowth of the control 
of gold and exchange which thus reacted in a dangerous fashion 
upon the banking and credit stiuctuic of the United States 
The subsequent icpui chase of silver at a fixed iirice constituted 
a subsidy to mine owiicis which was unwai ranted but was of 
coLiisc onh a diop in the bucket of cmI which had been caused 
b\ the enactment itself 

Later Foreign Relations 

How far the disturbances caused by the effort to control 
foreign exchange and to regulate the flow of specie would ha\e 
gone can be only conjecturally estimated As the yeai 1918 
advanced, the difficulties connected with the system grew 
gi eater and greater, and at times the whole plan seemed to be 
on the \erge of breaking down because of the numerous expla- 
nations which liad to be issued, the fact tli^it the pohc\ relating 
to It was falling into an inconsistent jumble, and the incon- 


See Appendix 
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vemence and dissatisfaction caused m foreign countries by the 
working of the regulations The fortunate arrival of the 
armistice ended all this and led almost immediately to a relaxa- 
tion of the regulations On July i, 1919, the gold embargo 
was formally terminated and the system of exchange control 
which had already relaxed was brought to a close Business 
tended to assume its normal course Some considerable exports 
of gold left the country as a result of the agreements which 
had been entered into during the war, but it was not very long 
before they returned either through other channels or some- 
times from the very sources to which they had gone in the first 
place. 

The federal reserve system unquestionably felt it an enor- 
mous relief to have this abnormal system ended, but unfortu- 
nately there was no effort to substitute anything better or to 
bring about a system of regular banking operations in foreign 
bills From 1919 to the present date, save for sporadic nego- 
tiations with foreign countries which have been endeavoring to 
stabilize their currencies, the reserve system has remained 
entirely aloof from foreign exchange and largely aloof from 
the financing of foreign trade save in so far as the purchase of 
bills stated 111 dollars may have sufficed to aid in financing 
current business 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LIV 

House Bill 13391 “to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal Reserve Act by adding a new section to amend 
certain sections of the act entitled 'Federal Reserve Act’ approved 
December 23rd, 1913,” was introduced March i8th, 1916, and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency It was reported back 
with an amendment-accompanied by report No 447— and refeired to 
the Committee of the Whole House on March 28tli, but not considered 
until May 4th, 

A new section~2Sa— was to be added to the Federal Reserve Act, 
pennitting national banks to unite and thus form a banking corporation 
> to do business in foreign countnes and to subscribe 10% of their 
capital to such domestic or foreign corporations doing a banking busi- 
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ness e\'cluM\e]\ in foieij2:!i coniitiie<? ‘It was found Mi Glris-s ex- 
pltiiiicd tiuU undo* tlio pioM'^ioiN ot iho Fedei.il Res(.i\o \ct onh 
iicilioncil hanks oL ^cl\ ian»e capital lould opiiatc oilecLncIv so that 
of the SIX Inaiith hauk^ O'ltahl '>hed aliioacl in Liu South ^ntellcan 
tounliies and in Panama and in Cuba toiii liad been established by 
the National City Bank of New Vork, and two by a bankinj? asso- 
ciation heie in Wasliini>ton ’ (Recoid Vol 53, p 71.22) The Com- 
iniltee had also oiigmalh embodied a piOMston for domestic bianch 
bankins:, but 111 movV oiMie iatt that there was considerable opposition 
to tins pioposiiion it was thought ad\isable to eliminate this provision 
"I he bill pasbed the House as amended 

When the measuie came back fiotn the Senate Committee on 
Banking: cind Cuiu'nc\ it v\as ch?»ittod and enlaitjtd ^ccompanled 
Senate Rcpoit No 481 it was anioiided <!o as 10 stiike out all after 
the enaclinu: clause and iiibeit instead an amendment to sections 13, 16, 
24, 25 and 25a of the Act 

Reicnins: to the fn^t amendment to section 13, as to domestic ac- 
ceptances yh Owen explained on fnh 14th that the amendment 
]) ()\idecl 101 the collection of niatuiing: bills clucks and (baits and 
foi a limited use 01 domestic acceptances wlicie such atcepbinces v^ere 
accompanied h\ documents com eying: 01 "ccuring title 'Plus section 
of the bill was fuitbei to be amended so as to peimit Feclcial Kc'^eive 
Ranks to make acKances to memhei banks on then piomissor> notes 
foi a peiiocl not exceeding- [5 da\b seeming such notes by eligible 
papoi Jins IS intended to pio\idc an easiei method 01 administra- 
tion, so that these -laiious notes inatuinig 111 a shoit time shall not 
themaeUcs be nocessaiih tiansfcited but may be merely held 111 the 
poilK-ilios as collatei a1, this pci nutting the hanks to put up its own note 
seemed 1)\ tins collatei al, wiihout tiansfcning the indnidual notes 
(Pp T 1001-11002) Anothei amendment to section 13 was to pro\ide 
for ‘dollai exchange ' and in that way to ostablish diiect com- 

munication between the South Ameiicaii and othei loieign countries 
and the United Stales ^lul to make it unueccs-.ai> in tiamniittuig 
Cl edits to liansmit them through London in steilnig exchange 01 
thiough othei Euiopcan countries in terms of money of the foreign 
count ly thiough which the exchanges aie ti aiisiniltcd (P 11002 ) 

The change', m section 16 1 elating to Fedtial tesei\e notes added 
to the tolifitcial seem it\ which may be placed with the Fedeial Reset ve 
Agent charts and acceptances and gold or gold certificates The pur- 
pose oL the lattei pioviaioii, it wab alleged, was gradually to ha\e gold 
ceiiificares displaced hv Federal Reserve notes and thus io strengthen 
the gold holdings ot the &yi>tcm Mr Owen referred foi further ex- 
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planation to a letter written to him by the Federal Reser\e Board and 
which was reprinted in Senate Report No 481 The amendment to 
section 24 relative to loans on faim lands, was to permit banks which 
happened to be situated on the borders of Federal Reserve Districts to 
exercise their function within a radius of 100 miles regardless of dis- 
trict lines Section 25 embodied substantially the original House bill, 
authoi izing the various banking institutions of the United States to co- 
operate m establishing or taking stock in banks which should act as a 
medium tor them in dealing with foreign financial afitaiis Section 
25a, relating to domestic branches, permitted a bank of a million 
dollars 01 more capitalization, within a city, to open branches, not to 
exceed ten in number and permitted country banks to have within the 
country branches also not to exceed ten in number “The purpose of 
this IS to put the national banks upon a parity with the State banks in 
those States which permit limited branch banking” (P 11002 ) 

When Mr Clapp protested against the mannei in which the enact- 
ment of so important a measure was proposed, Mr Owen replied that 
the members of the committee had studied this question for three years 
past, and that these particular amendments had been under considera- 
tion on numerous occasions Furthermore he asserted that these 
amendments related to points which had been shown duiing the past 
two years of operation to call for improving “They have been care- 
fully considered by the Federal Reserve Board in extended discussion 
among themselves Finally the Federal Reserve Board came before 
the Banking and Currency Committee and discussed the matter at 
great length, and the Committee itself then discussed it, and finally 
determined on this report, which represents whatever of capacity the 
Committee has ” (P 11003 ) 

Several amendments were offered and accepted in debate on the 
17th of July National banks in places with population undei 5,000 
inhabitants were to be allowed to act as agencies for insurance com- 
panies Another amendment explicitly stated that Federal Reserve 
banks could not only maintain banking accounts m foreign countries 
but also open and maintain such accounts for their foieign cor- 
respondents An amendment stricken out in subsequent debate con- 
cerned that portion of the reserves which until then had been kept m 
the vaults of the member banks This was now to be carried m the 
Federal reserve banks Other amendments of smaller importance 
were largely designed to make the language harmonious Mr Weeks 
opposed the provision which allowed branch banking establishments 
up to 25 miles away from the parent bank and his amendment per- 
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btanch haiik'iig onij within llie cities Wei's aujiced to It wa-s 
howciei pio\i(lccl that till's powci 'shoukl be excMUsed onh in tliose 
SUtea wheie a siniilai piiMlege was «i anted to State banks Tlie 
mil as amended passed the Senate on July the 31st 

I he I'loii'se di-sagieed to the Senate ainendmeiits and a-skecl toi a 
conteitnce, AiOisis (jiao's btone and Haie* beiiii* appointed a^ con 
leiees "I he Senate iiiMstcd upon it" aniendnient', and aiipointcd 
AIc'-'sis Owen Hitchcock and Xelsoii a" eunieiees 

The ConCeience Repoit (S Doc Xo 53^) was •subiinited to the 
•Senate on Aiis>U"l 23 \n tucompaiuing statement in explanation ot 
the action b} the iiv'inaqei'. on the part ot the Senate contained the 
lollowiiij? explanation 

I he amendments oi the Senate to the bill ha^e been accepted b\ 
the Hou"e con Lei cc^ with some flight veibal modihcations, except thai 
tlic House declined to agiec to and the Senate leceded fioin its 
amendment of "Ccuon t6 oi the Fedcial Kesei\e Act wii'cli would 
ha\c explicnh autboTi/ed and encomaged Fedeial icser\e banks to 
i^-sue hedeial ie^ei\e notes ba‘<ed upon gold 01 gold ceitiUtates 

'Jbe Iloii"C oonteiec' declined lo agiee to the Senate anicndinent 
])ioi'Osing to pel mil naiioual baiik-^ lu cities oc more than 100000 in- 
habitants and po^sC'^Miig a capital ami suipln<; ol ^1000 000 oi mote 
to e‘'tablish biaiichea and the Senate conlciees l.a\e agieed lo 10c om- 
nicnd that the Senate letede fiom this amenclinent 

Hie Houssc conioiec'j insisted upon an amendment to section ii 
which was accepted b\ the Senate confeioe*' permitting the Fedeiel 
Ro'icne Koaid upon an adfii mative \ote 01 not less than ri\e, to peimit 
membei banks to cati\ in the Fedeial iesei\c banks an\ portion ol 
then lesenc" now lecjuiicd lo be held in then own \aiilts (P T3071 ) 
The conleience lepoit was agieed to both in the House and m 
the Senate without much debate, and the bill was signed on the yih 
oL Septembci, 1916 
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Control of Business 

The war had not ‘advanced far before it became plain, not 
only to the Federal Reserve Board but to many others, that 
the methods which were being adopted for the supply of credit 
would not be successful if they were left to work themselves 
out unaided At the opening of the war it had apparently been 
supposed that mere exhortation to curtail the use of certain 
commodities and not to spend largely would be efficacious 
How unfounded such a supposition was became apparent with- 
in a very few months An epidemic of extravagant and 
luxurious outlay set in The efforts of administrators at 
Washington to restrain the use of ordinary commodities such 
as flour, sugar, etc , was partly insincere or inconsistent, as 
shown by the enonnous hoarding which the government itself 
unnecessarily undertook, and partly ineffectual as shown by 
the disregard that was paid to it Some kind of lip service 
to conservation” of sugar and of other things was rendered, 
but It was not long before the conviction widely spread that, 
should the war continue for a great while, restriction of con- 
sumption would be made effective only through restriction of 
manufacturing This led to the thought that the restriction 
of manufacturing could be supplemented and rendered much 
more efficient by the restriction or limitation of credit use 
From this it was not a long step to the view that the restriction 
in the use of long-term credit which would prevent the sales 
of bonds, stocks, and the like for the purpose of developing 
undesirable or unnecessary industries, might be a good thing 
Logically speaking, a still further step was taken in the recogni- 
tion that it might be desirable to exert not merely an inactive 
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influence, but also one of positive chaiacter, by insuring to 
certain t\pcs of indusli) the capital of \Nhich they stood in 
need, as uell as the ciedit that would help them to continue 
business successfully 

1 his chain of reasoning was not worked out in any definite 
logical wa\, perhaps, at the outset, but the \arioiis links of 
it were developed as the outcome of experience, shaping itself 
thiough rlie agency of a gieat nian\ minds The conseciuence 
of it was to develop on the one hand an elaborate s><5tem de- 
signed foi the control and direction of labor, pioduction, and 
transportation This was put into effect partly through the 
War Dcpairment and paitly through the \arious boards, com- 
missions, etc, which sprang up like mushiooms in Washing- 
ton A good (leal of the work thus done w^as haimful, or of no 
effect one way or the othci For oui pui poses, however, il 
IS w'ortli while to note that it was undertaken On the other 
hand, the general philosophy of industry and credit which 
then prevailed gave n^e to the de\ elopmeiit ot a positive pro- 
gram of lestnction of supph The effort to restiict or con- 
trol the unwise use of long-term ciecliL took shape in what was 
called the Capital Issues Committee, while the effort to supply 
what was needed in the way of additional long-term assistance 
took foim in the so-called War Finance Corporation 

Relation of War Finance Corporation to Reserve System 

It was apparent from the outset that these war undertak- 
ings, whether of restriction or of supply, weie \ery closely 
akin to the woik of the Federal Reserve Boaid Assuming 
that the Board was veatccl with full control ovei current bank- 
. ing credit, it was lair to ask whether it was not also the proper 
repository of auihonty to contiol or oveisee other forms of 
ciedit Yet there was a limit to what men could do, and it 
was supposed at the time that the Board, with its moderate 
member^ship, was already fully occupied with its duties of 
completing the oiganization of reserve banks and adapting 
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Itself to war needs and m general promoting the progress of 
war financing On the other hand, it was believed undesirable 
to commit the management of war financing in these important 
aspects to a body completely dissociated fiom the fedeial re- 
serve system Such a body could not get the effective control, 
nor could it afford access to the authentic sources of informa- 
tion that were within the reach of the reserve system There 
was no time to work out or develop official amenities and rela- 
tionships, so that eventually it was deemed wise to place the 
control of new issues of capital securities in the hands of a 
committee technically of the Reserve Board but really includ- 
ing a number of outsiders, known as the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, while It was resolved to create a corporation, already 
mentioned, known as the War Finance Corporation, on which 
the Board and the Treasury should be strongly represented, but 
which should also include some new members or outsiders and 
should work through local agencies of various kinds in the 
different parts of the country 

As has been stated, this program did not take form as a 
unit or in a logical shape at the outset, but was gadually 
developed and came into effect by degrees Although it con- 
stituted in many ways one of the most interesting phases of 
the financial experience of the war, and although it was neces- 
sarily closely linked with the operations of the reserve system, 
it IS, after all, not a part of the direct story of banking in the 
United States and can be dealt with only very briefly in this 
volume To that extent, however, it must be summarized, 
and the chief elements of the work done indicated in their 
bearing upon the growth of banking policy Attention may, 
therefore, first be gven to the work of the Capital Issues 
Committee 

Capital Issues Committee 

The Capital Issues Committee was at first established in 
a purely informal way and without legal recognition On this 
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basis it continued for some months, pending the time that 
Congicss should legislate in definite form upon the whole 
nutter l^\entuallv Congiess, on the 5th of Apiil 1918, 
appio\cd the Wai Finance Corporation enactment in which, 
besides establishing the War iMiiance Coi potation itself, ap- 
propiiation was made in “Title 2* for ‘a committee to be 
known as the Capital Issues Committee and to be composed 
of '^cven membeis At least three of the mcrubeis shall 

be members of the Hedcial Reserve Boaid’' The Committee 
was guen due authoiity “to iinestigatc pass upon and deter- 
mine whethei it is compatible with the national interests that 
thcie should be sold 01 offcied foi sale or foi subsenpnon any 
is'iue oi secnnties heieaher issued In anv jieison, 

firm, corpoiation or association, the total or aggregate ])ar 01 
face value of which isauc, and am othei secunlies issued h\ 
the same person, fiini, coiporation, oi association, since the 
pa'^'^age oL this act is m excess of $100,000 ” The act went on 
to pio\ide that the Committee should ha\c nothing to do with 
lefunding transactions or with issues made by the War Finance 
Cor])oration, 01 with laihoad issues tindei the control of the 
go\cinnient while various othci exccpticms to its power wcie 
made Anthoiitv was given to employ assistance and penalties 
for Molations were prescribed ^ 

The Capital Issues Committee as thus cieatcd was speedily 
established by the President, the membeiship of it including the 
same members of the Board who had already been functioning 
m that capacity 111 an informal way, while new members drawn 
from outside were now added and given regular appointmenis 
confirmed by the Senate Thereafter stated meetings were 
held and applications from would-be issuers of securities were 
received and ])as&ed upon, with the result that the Committee 
shoitly obtained a fairly powerful hold upon the geiieial 
cajiilal situation in the United States The results of the Com- 
mittee’s woik were large even in nominal amount, but were 
undoubtedly even more considetable w'hen viewed in the light 
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of what they implied rather than what they actually accom- 
plished 

SSect of Committee’s Work 

From either standpoint, the establishment of the Capital 
Issues Committee was a step which was of no small significance 
Exactly how it affected the securities market would be a subject 
of utmost interest and of great scope Into this it is not 
necessary to go at the present point The significant and 
interesting featvire of the case is that, thiough the agency of 
the Capital Issues Committee and its work, the banking system 
was undoubtedly in no small measure freed from burdens which 
would otherwise in the normal course of affairs have been 
brought to bear upon it through applications for loans designed 
to assist in floating or carrying new issues of securities When 
It is remembered that these new issues often run up in a normal 
peace year to figures varying from three billion to three and 
one-half billion dollars (including refunding issues), it is 
evident that the work of a committee which practically suc- 
ceeded in cutting off the major part of such new issues, exclu- 
sive of refunding, must be to reduce the natural or normal 
strain upon the banking system in no small degree Success 
in thus reducing; It of course meant that the funds which would 
otherwise have gone into loans of that sort were now held 
in a liquid condition, and if used for the support of goveinment 
operations, tended to decrease the bad effects of such borrow- 
ing m proportion to their own capital amount 

The work of the Capital Issues Committee naturally re- 
quired a substantial amount of time on the part of several 
members of the Federal Reserve Board and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances would possibly have been out of the question for 
them As has been seen, however, the duties of the Board 
Itself as the war progressed became reduced to smaller and 
smaller compass, until it seemed that the Board might become 
little more than a routine organization In these circumstances 
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the war work of incmbcis natuiall} tended to assume a greater 
iinpoi lance 1elat1^e 10 Iheii legulaj woik as membeis of the 
Boaid iban would otlieiwi'«e lia\e been the case Just as the 
jescnc hanks became dnecl oigans of the lieasiny Depart- 
nienl whose Innclion it was to giind out ciedii« and sell securi- 
ties, so the Boaid Ihiough the Capital Issues Coinunttee was 
then decoting itself to keejiing othei sctuiuies ftom being 
issued and was thus tleariiig the way toi the woik of the 
reseicc banks 

The War Finance Corporation 

The establishment of the Wai Finance Coipoiation w'as at 
the time piobabK of no gieatei significance than the establish- 
ment of the Capital Issues Committee and was not so legarded 
bj those who weie coineisant with it It was, how'eser, a step 
which eMclentl} had fai greater potentialities for the future, 
as subsectuenl events were to demonstiale As has been seen, 
the War hinance Coipoiation and the Capital Issues Committee 
were in a sense coirelatne one with the othei, the War Finance 
Corpoiation aiming to supply positive aid in the support of 
those entei puses which needed or required credit and could not 
get it thiough ordinary channels, just as -the Capital Issues 
Committee sought to restrict the flow' of credit to those enler- 
piises which wcie easily able to get it under the cii cumstances 
Exactly whose thought it was that originated the War 
Finance Corporation would be difficult to say, the fact ap- 
paieiitly being that it was the joint product of a 
number of minds m the Treasury Department and was 
patterned after the corresponding organization established m 
Germany soon after the opening of the war Among the 
niembeis of the Federal Keserve Board, Mr Paul !M Warburg 
probably showed the greatest interest and shared most largely 
m the task of shaping the preliminary plan Undoubtedly the 
thought of Air Warburg and others w'ho advocated the scheme 
was that, since in lime of war banking standards arc largely 
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thrown to the vvinds, there is grave danger that under stress 
of circumstances many kinds of loans which are needed but 
which ought not to be in banks will be let m, while others 
which would be taken care of in ordinary circumstances cannot 
get attention, and that, therefore, it is desirable in such cir- 
cumstances to have a special corporation whose function it is 
to take over the business that either endangers the banks or 
may be neglected by them From this standpoint the War 
Finance Corporation, properly viewed, was intended to be, 
not a means of promoting interests of special enterprises nor a 
plan for fostering ammunition factories, as some supposed, 
but was essentially a means of keeping the ordinary banks 
of the country as ^‘clean” as possible by putting long-term loans 
into the hands of a special concern not organized on banking 
lines but getting its funds through government subsidies 

Merits of New Plan 

From this point of view the proposal was doubtless of 
some merit, although the question may be properly asked 
whether if such advances were to be made the diiference 
between carrying them in a concern capitalized by the govern- 
ment which borrowed the money from the banks and carrying 
them directly in the banks, was a very great one There was, 
at all events, very large difference between this kind of provi- 
sion for long-term loans and the proposal which some had made 
to modify the Federal Reserve Act m a way that would allow 
these loans to be discounted there Indeed, the greatest evil 
of the War Finance Corporation was found in the fact that 
Its framers, m their anxiety to make sure that the concern had 
plenty of funds, made its paper rediscountable with federal 
reserve banks, providing that such banks should be authorized 
'^to discount the direct obligations of member banks secured 
by bonds of the corporation and to rediscount eligible 

paper secured by such bonds and endorsed by member banks 
Secretary McAdoo, before attempting to put the measure 
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throi^h Congiess, Lhoughr it wise to coiiMilr (.haimu-i Glass 
of the lianking and Cunciic} Conimittee, ^mce oh\iousl> the 
mea'-iiie wonhl be referred to the LommiUcc and ili CiUss’in 
assent would be essential When the incasuie was bionglic 
helot e Mr Glass he took it c<iicfull> under advi^cmcut and 
reached the conclusion that, hazardous t^s the scheme was, its 
hazaids should be limited as much as jjossible lie iheieioic 
demanded and secured the intiodiiction into the ledisconnt 
paragraphs of a danse piovidmg that *110 discount 01 redis- 
count under this section shall 1)C granted at a less nilcicst charge 
than I per centum per annum aboAc the pie\<iiling lates for 
eligible commercial paper of coi responding matin »t\ "Jliis, 
at Ica'-t, with some othei modihccUioiis and iniiioi s<iicguaids 
mtioduced into the act here and theie londed to prc\ent the 
•‘(lumping" upon reserve banks ol the notes of the coipoiatioii 
or the notes of mcmlier banks secured 1 )> its bonds — a polic> 
which would ha\c uiidoiibtcdK neiitiahzccl siuh good as theic 
was m the original proposal 

Working of System 

Although Secretary McAdoo was not \cr} fa\oiablc to 
these changes, it was apparently necessary to accept them, and 
with but little debate the measure was adcjptcd and the coi- 
poration installed m the Tieasiuy Depaitment Governor 
1 larding was made head and a diiecioi of the Coiiioiation, 
and to It he necessarily devoted during the organization period 
a considerable amount of his time 1 he duties of the eiitci- 
prise being positive, as against the inactive functions of the 
Capital Issues Committee, considerabh more organization and 
detailed administration was essential At the outset it was 
planned to develop a very inclusive type of organization, with 
offices all over the country This project, however, was held 
in abejahee, and within about seven months fiom the inaugu- 
ration of the concern the closing of the vvai happil> put an end 
to any such prospects So new was the War hinance Cor- 
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poration and so brief was the period within which it actively 
functioned, that it may well be doubted whether its effect upon 
i\ar financing was inoie tlian nieiely nominal At the close of 
the year 1918 it held a total of loans amounting to $38,000,000, 
a sum which, of course, was insignificant as compared either 
with the operation of the banks or of the reserve banks, or of 
the transactions controlled by the Capital Issues Committee 

In forming a judgment of the War Finance Corporation, 
therefore, one must come to the conclusion that while it might 
have been an engine of great power and influence in war financ- 
ing, the late date at which it started, the comparatively early 
ending of the war, and above all, the fact that the most intense 
financial pressure of the war did not make itself felt until to- 
ward the middle of 1918, all combined to prevent the enter- 
prise from having the influence that it might have had, or 
indeed from changing the current of events particularly, 
whether in one direction or the other Had the war continued 
a long time it might conceivably have been of beneficial in- 
fluence, or on the other hand, it might have aggravated the 
evils of war financing, depending on how it was managed 

Some Results of the Plan 

The corporation itself was destined to exert an unhappy 
mfluence upon subsequent events in the United States during 
post-war discussion of bankmg and credit, but this was a 
later factor to which no more than a reference need be made 
at the present moment The eflfect of the War Finance Cor- 
poration upon the administrative side of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s work was of more importance It probably tended 
to sustain the Board in the feeling that it need not relax bank- 
ing standards any more than circumstances absolutely com- 
pelled, since doubtful cases might be referred to the War 
Finance Corporation In this way moral support was probably 
obtained both by the Board and by the reserve banks from the 
existence of the concern, particularly as the Governor of the 
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Board had himself a strong voice 111 the management of the 
enterprise Administratncly, since it \\as true that the Board 
itself was already largely out of comml‘^SIon so far as con- 
«:tructne policies were concerned, the attention rcc[inred by 
the Wai iMiiance Coipoiation fioni (io\cinoi llaiclnig and 
from others did not materially affect the working of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's own machiner}^ in one wa> 01 the other 
Both m the case of the Wai Finance Coiporation and of the 
Capital Issues Committee, the unfoitunale phase of the whole 
policy was seen in the eflfect produced by thc‘^c undertakings 
upon the imblic mind "rhe} tended more and mote, 10 centia- 
lize autlioiiry in \\’’ashiiigton and to make the pulilic look moie 
and moie, both toi pobitnc action and for posituc prohibition, 
to public officials They thus tended to slimulaLc the drift 
toward a highlv centralized oigamzation of mdustiv and to 
confirm the opinion that whatever was appioved at W'abliing- 
toii was right 

Industrial Control 

Neither the Capital Issues Committee nor the Wai Finance 
Corporation probably would have had e\en the success it 
attained, had it not been for the application of a vigorous t>pe 
of industrial control, to which reference has already been made 
at an earlier point If, for example, an individual who got 
credit no matter from w'hat source — whetlici from his bank 
or by the license of the Capital Issues Committee f 10111 the 
market, or through the aid of the Wai Finance Coiporation, 
or in any other way — could use that credit 111 the manufactuie 
of articles w'hich were not necessary in the management of 
the w^ar, it might well be doubted wiiether all of the control 
thus produced was of any use Logic, therefoie, as already 
seen, dictated that the go\ernnient should take the last step 
in Its financial and industrial o\eis'ght by undertaking to 
dictate what concerns should exist and what they &hould 
manufacture 
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It has already been noted that various tentative measures 
looking in this direction had been set on foot, and that appeals 
to patriotism had been made during the early part of the war 
These, however, had been found strikingly ineffective for the 
reasons already given As the war progressed, it was better 
and better recognized that the only successful policy would 
be that of absolutely prohibiting business of certain kinds, 
while licensing other business To this was added, on the 
part of the government, the policy of actually taking over or 
becoming a partner in certain special kinds of business where 
large additions to plant were needed or where there was doubt 
whether the new plant facilities would be able to maintain 
themselves after the war was over The government, however, 
did not have the courage to embark on this extensive program 
until the late summer of 1918, when it was put into effect 
through orders definitely issued by the War Department 
These orders, however, were necessarily somewhat slow in 
becoming operative, and it would be quite unfair to form a 
conclusion regarding the effect produced by them were we to 
base our conclusions only upon the happenings of the few 
months which intervened before the armistice What can 
be said with certainty is that shortly before the agreement to 
the armistice had been arrived at, the war financing system of 
the government was complete, and that had the war continued 
we should have shifted over to a basis of public manufacture, 
control, distribution, and banking How matters would have 
gone in such circumstances and what would have been the 
influence thereby exerted upon the credit mechanism, can be 
judged only by analogy At all events, these influences were 
exerted only m a partial and incomplete way during the 
relatively short time prior to the arrival of peace 



CHAPTER LVT 

SOMF LICSSONS OF WAR ITNANCING 
Continued War Strains 

With the dcclaiation of the armistice, the third period of 
the federal icserve systems histoi> came, in a ceitaiii sense, 
to an end It was true, of course, that government financing 
continued in e\ery real ^ense to remain 'iubject to war influ- 
ences for a good while longei jMoic than two and oiic-half 
billion dollars of ad\ antes to the Allies weie made b} the 
'rreasury after the armistice, and enoimous quantities of war 
material continued to be manufactured and delneied It was 
necessaiily. moreover, a good while befoic the tioops could be 
returned to the United States All this meant continuously 
hcav\ spending, &o that go\crnment outlay did not leach its 
peak until some time aftei the aimistjce "J he Fifth, or Victoiy 
Loan, floated after the aimistice, was as great a financial un- 
dertaking as an\ of its predecessors In a very leal sense, 
therefore, the federal reseive system continued subject to the 
same kind of stiaiu after the aimistice that it had suffered 
before that date But in another sense the system entered upon 
a distinctly new era from the time that peace was positively 
announced 

As has been made plain m previous chapters, it had long 
been true that the fedcial reserve system was obliged to sub- 
mit to many policies with which it had no sympathy and which 
It accepted simpl> because of the existence of war, and the 
belief Ihat any opposition or resistance would be not onlv 
futile but to the lank and file of citizens would seem unpatri- 
otic The opening of the fourth period of federal reserve 
histoiy was fundamentally marked by the fact that there was 
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a psychological change of position throughout the country and 
even throughout the Administration The tight grip which 
had been maintained upon all organs of opinion was necessarily 
weakened The autocratic power of the White House began 
to shrink The numerous business men and officers who had 
congregated in Washington for the purpose of price-fixing or 
of controlling exports, or of otherwise directing the trend of 
business, imagined in some cases that their work would be con- 
tinued for a good while, but it did not take more than a few 
weeks to convince them to the contrary The public was 
restive and uneasy, doubtful of the mdustiial and credit meas- 
ures that had been pursued during the war, seriously uncertain 
regarding political methods and policies, and bent at the earli- 
est opportunity upon shaking ofiF the extreme centralization 
which had fastened itself on the body politic All this meant 
that the federal reserve system might now, with proper leader- 
ship, assume some measure of independence and might begin 
the task of developing policies which conceivably would lead to 
a restoration of normality and soundness in business and bank- 
ing throughout the country 

Change in Treasury Headship 

These matters were not of a nature that could be taken in 
hand instantly, nor was it certain for some time either what 
the results of the armistice negotiations would be, or how soon 
the return to normal conditions could be begun Just as the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board and of the system at 
large had begun to think of the problems presented to them 
from the peace point of view, it was announced that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who of course was also Chairman 
of the Board, had determined to retire and that his place would 
be taken by Chairman Carter Glass of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee Mr Glass succeeded Secretary McAdoo 
practically at the close of the year 1918 The change was 
undoubtedly regarded with satisfaction throughout the federal 
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resei\c s^'stcm, Uigely because of the belief that Mi Glass 
would l)C nioie sympathetic with the ideas, purposes, and 
objects of the system than his predecessor had been 

UnqiicsiionabK nuiu olficeit of the Icdeial resei\e s^'^teni, 
wheihc) jusll> or nnjustU, had come to believe that the policies 
of Sedctai} ife Vdoo constituted a sciioU'i dangei to ihe ^atety 
and sound development of the fedeial lesene banks This 
may have been, and doubtless was, due to the fact that the 
policies ot tlie riCcisury unquestionably were tlie more 01 less 
inevitable outflow tli of the wai Be that as it may, theie was 
of couise -^ome icncleiicy to as'iociatc the personality of the 
Secictai} of the lieasiir} and Chairman of ihctBoard with the 
policies he puisiied Xot a few failed to disciiminate beiween 
what was necessary 01 unavoidable and what was volunlaiy 
In the case of Secretary Glass, it was believed that he would be 
disposed to give the system the scope and latitude which it 
needed for development, and that he would reverse a good 
many of the McAcloo policies which v\ere open to condemna- 
tion fiom a banking standpoint Thar Mr Glass would seek 
the steady evolution of the system and that he would refrain 
from attempting to dictate or conti ol its essential policies, was 
widely bchev’^ed and the change of administration of the 
Treasury was, therefore, unquestionably received with general 
approval 

Problems of Secretary Glass 

Mr Glass, howcvci, was conti oiled b\ conditions whose 
force the rank and file of the public could not uiiclci stand 
Fust of all. he came into the Tieasuiv at a moment when 
the ai I aiigeincnls toi the Filth, or Victoiy Loan had been 
very nearly consummated \\ ithout fixing the exact date for 
the loan, the Tica^^urv admmistiators had necessarily, iinme- 
cliately after the conclusion of the fouith issue, begun the 
plans foi placing a fifth They were detcimined to continue 
the old ‘^boiiovv-and-bu\ policy v\iih, if neces&ai}, lower 
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discount rates at reserve banks, and everything had been 
shaped with that end in view The personnel of the great 
war organization, both of the Treasury and of the reserve 
banks, was functioning along certain distinct lines , the bank- 
ing mechanism of the countiy had developed itself for carry- 
ing out a certain kind of policy To check these plans m 
mid-career and to introduce a completely new system of public 
financing would have been not only possible but imperative, 
had It seemed that further Victory loans would have been 
required so that the Treasury would find itself obliged to go on 
financing a costly war for an indefinite period The situation 
was rather different when it was realized that the Fifth, or 
Victory Loan would undoubtedly be the last of the series and 
that what was proposed in connection with it was meiely to 
finish the McAdoo policies and bring them to a definite turn- 
ing point A change to a different policy might have caused 
serious friction if not collapse of plans that had been worked 
out in practice 

These questions were given careful consideration by Mr 
Glass at the outset of his new official career He reached the 
conclusion that it would be best, on the whole, to maintain 
the McAdoo policy throughout the Fifth Loan and, as a con- 
comitant of It, to keep m effect more or less the same system 
of borrowing at banks which had been set on foot during the 
McAdoo regime, introducing only such changes as might be 
absolutely requisite Mr Glass, moreover, was of the opimon 
that the federal reserve system had come through the war in 
tolerably good condition, and that inasmuch as private absorp- 
tion of securities might now be expected to proceed at a much 
more rapid rate, the conditions created by the Fifth Loan 
would not enlarge the burden which the banks were carrying 
and would probably not produce any very serious retardation 
of progress toward sound condition Undoubtedly also, there 
was present in Mr Glass’s mind the more general considera- 
tion of party welfare and allegiance He was essentially a 
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sound and loyal party man, eminently faithful to the Wilson 
regime, and a great personal admirer of the President himself 
His relationship with Secretary McAdoo had been close, and 
he would have been the last to adopt any policy that might be 
regarded as being in any way a reflection or criticism upon 
that of his predecessor unless there was some very cogent 
reason for so doing 

All of this was of course appreciated by members of the 
McAdoo group in the administration, who promptly gave out 
to the newspapers statements to the effect that the function of 
Mr Glass would merely be that of “clearing the desk” left by 
Secretary McAdoo, or, in other words, to finish certain phases 
of work which Mr McAdoo had been unable to bring to a 
conclusion on account of his hasty departure from the Treas- 
ury Mr Glass announced that he intended to retain the entire 
personnel of the McAdoo administration practically unchanged 
and in so doing he practically bound himself to follow the 
lines of his predecessor even in more detail than he perhaps 
realized m his own mind These conditions placed a rather 
new face upon the administration of Secretary Glass and made 
it clear to discriminating officers of the federal reserve system 
that there was no ground for expecting any sudden reversal 
of policy, but that, on the contrary, they must prepare them- 
selves to deal with problems of the same general sort that they 
had been obliged to meet dunng the war 

Condition of System at Close of War 

Nevertheless, it was a fact, as Secretary Glass and others 
believed, that the position of the federal reserve system even 
at the close of the war was strong In far less degree than 
any other banking system in the world had it suffered from the 
terrible results of war financing The immense underlying 
strength of the country had preserved it, the member banks 
taking up the great bulk of the loans that were offered, while 
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the federal reserve system, even after the close of the war, had 
a ratio of cash reser\e amounting to more than 50 pci cent 
This situation can be clearly perceived by considering the 
following condensed statement of condition as it appeared at 
the close of the war, about two weeks prior to the technical 
declaration of the armistice The period is selected as afford- 
ing a fair showing of the war financing factors which had 
already taken effect prior to the armistice and were making 
themselves felt 


Resourcps a.nd Liabilities of the Federal Reserve System at 
THE Close or Business, October 25, 1918 

RESOURCES 


Gold m vault and m transit 

Gold settlement fund, Federal Reserve Board 

Gold with foreign agencies 

Gold with federal reserve agents 

Gold redemption fund 

Total gold reserves 

Legal-tender notes, silver, etc 

Total cash reserves 

Bills discounted 

Secured by government war obligations 
All other 

Bills bought in open market 

United States government long-term secunties 

United States government short-term secunties 

All other earning assets 

Total earned assets 

Uncollected items (deduct from gross deposits) 

Five per cent redemption fund against federal reserve bank 
notes 

All other resources 
Total resources 


$ 376,679,000 

415.676.000 
5,829,000 

1.184.998.000 

61.950.000 

2.045.132.000 

53.037.000 

2.098.169.000 

1.092.417.000 

453 . 747.000 

398.623.000 

28.251.000 

322.060.000 
24,000 

2.295.122.000 

856.923.000 

3,692,000 

16.879.000 
5*270,785,000 


LIABILITIES 

Capital paid m 
Surplus 

Government deposits 

Due to members — reserve account 

Collection items 

Other deposits, including foreign government credits 
Total gross deposits 

Federal reserve notes m actual circulation 
Federal reserve bank notes m circulation--net hability 
All other habihties 
Total habihties 


$ 79,190,000 

1,134,000 

78.218.000 
1*683,499,000 

702.107.000 

117.001.000 

2.580.825.000 

2.507.912.000 

58.859.000 

42.865.000 

5.270.785.000 
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The system was evidently amply able to take care of itself. 
It still had abundant vigor and vitality and, had it been left to 
Itself, might have coirected the conditions which had resulted 
finm the wai finance i)olic\ The eflcct ol the ^ai liad been 
most mjnnous in man\ \\a\s It had noi onh produced the 
cftects which wcie superficially appaietil m inflated ciincncy, 
enoinious holdings of go\eiiimcnt olihgations, and extension 
of what wcic piacticalh lonq-teini icnewal loans in fa^or of 
banks which discounted the custoincis collateialecl notes, but it 
held slipped far awa^ fumi the eaihei tiaclitions that had been 
developed e\en dining its short hie pnor to the war There 
was a \ery scnoiis jiroblem to be met at the time, but it was 
rathci different from the piohlem ordinanh conceued of It 
was rather the pioblem of ovci coming bad traditions jirac- 
ticcs, and habits in banking and of adopting sounder methods 
than It was that of repairing that of a broken or disoiganized 
credit structure 

Condition of Credit 

The coiidilioii of cicdil at the close of the war was, after 
all, not disastrous The banking sistem might \cry properlv 
have been legardcd as on the brink of disaster but, a& subse- 
quent events showed, it liad certainlv not been pushed ovei the 
brink Even with the post-war inflation which had lieeii 
allowed to develop, the finances of the country conrinued upon 
a workable basis Had mcasuies of contiaction been vigoi- 
ously a])])hecl Ju^t at or 'subsequent to the close of the war, the 
inflation which followed might have been checked or over- 
come Certainly the ciedit situation w’as emphatically within 
the power of the svstem to contiol The pioblem was that of 
obtaining the consent of the system itself and the collaboration 
of the Tieasury Depaitment in bunging about the 1 coloration 
of sounder and better things Cnfoitunaiclv, the temjier of 
the community was adverse to any such piogiani The enoi- 
inous wai profits which had been gamed by maiiulactiueis and 
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dealers had made a large section of the communit)' eager to 
press forward along inflationary lines, and what would have 
been their attitude toward a genuine effort to restrict inflation 
may properly be questioned Neveitheless, as already observed, 
the credit condition was still within control and it was entirely 
possible to obtain a revision of the banking portfolios of the 
country with a view to greater soundness and the gradual 
exclusion of war paper 

Service of the Reserve System 

The service of the reserve system during the war period 
had undoubtedly been of inestimable value to the community 
It would indeed be difficult to compute it too highly This 
service was the more important in that it had been unexpected 
No one had looked forward to any such use of the reserve 
banks. All had regarded them as a peacetime measure and 
yet they had functioned splendidly in a time of unusual and 
even unprecedented pressure This service on the part of the 
system was, however, of a wholly anomalous type It could 
not be expected to continue indefinitely, nor could the reserve 
banks in any conception of their duties be regarded as in any 
way likely to maintain themselves on the basis which they 
occupied at the close of the war This can be readily appre- 
ciated when we remember that the earnings they had made 
prior to the war were normal, while during the war they 
immensely increased Of this situation the Board said ^ 

The total earnings of the Federal Reserve Banks for the calendar 
year 1919 were $102,380,583, compared with $67,584417 for the calen- 
dar year 1918, while total current expenses were $20,341,798, compared 
with $12,137,438 for the earlier year 

As a resu,lt of increased borrowings by member banks and the 
higher discount rates adopted, the earnings of all the Federal Reserve 
Banks show considerably higher totals for the last three months than 
for the earlier months of the year 

Current net earnings of the banks — 1 e , the excess of earmngs over 


Report, ipip, P aap 
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curient expenses— totaled $82,038,785, compared with $55,446,979 for 
roiB ralciiKitcd on tin cuciage aggiec^alo paul'iii (a()ital 101 the \cai 
ot S8s5«V50f^ net ca»ninp:s foi i()io con'^tltLlte 082 per cent 
conipiiied with 726 pei cent on tlic a\ciaire pdid-iii tvpital in 
1918 

Under wtion 7 01 the oiiu^mal act the hank ht»d to can^ to sin plus 
one-hal! of their net earnmj?^ tip to 40 pei cent 01 ilieii paid-111 
capital and had to pa\ the otlici hall to the Goternnicnt a^s a fiancliisc 
ta\ In accoK^ance with tins plOM■^lon, the hank'*, at Ibe close 01 7918 
earned to sniplus *^21 605901, and nndei instiuctiona lioni the Reseite 
Koaid concur ed in b\ the Treasiii) -cl a'.itle the balance of their 
net eaining^ $26728,440 as a special leseive loi pa>iiienl of the 
fianchise tax On ^laich 3 7919 an amendment to ^cctlon 7 \^a^ 
enacted t^heieb} Jill net earning^, alter deduction ot 6 pei cent cIim- 
dends were to be paid into a suiplu-* tiind until thi'> tuncl should lia\e 
1 cached roo pci cent of the lota^ subsciibed capital and that thcieaiter 
TO per cent ot '•ucli net earning- we^e to be ca iied to sin phis, while 
the lemaindei was to be paid as a fian».b'-e ta\ to the Gcncrnment 
Jin- amendment wa', made apjilicable to the net eaiiimgs foi the 
calendii jeai 1918, and accotdingh the Tedeial Reseivc Banks 11 an*'- 
leited to -uiplus account the amomit of ^26728,440 jebei\cd at the 
clobC of the >eai for fiancliise tax 

Vt the end of 1979 net earning*;, after paMnent of dividends, 
amounted to 873355,672 and of this amount 870,651,778 was carried 
to suiplus, while the balance was paid to the Government as fianchise 
tax h\ the New Yoik bank, whose surplus is 111 excess of too pci cent 
01 Its subsciibed capital Foi the othei banks llic latios ol suiplus to 
subscribed capital stand as follows 



Per c cut 


Per ernt 

Boston 

5^ 8 

St Louis 

45 8 

\('\\ York 

TOO 7 

Minneapolis 

58 0 

Philadelphia 

55 8 

Kansas Cit\ 

76 I 

Clcvckind 

47 7 

Dallas 

41 0 

Richmond 

66 3 

San Fr mcisco 

65 3 

Atlanta 

68 5 


68 7 

Chicago 

57 9 

System 


Of the total cai nings of the banks about 78 9 pei cent as against 
77 5 pel cent m 1918, came Irom discounts, laigel> w^ar paper, bilU 
pui chased in open market coiiliibuted about 137 cent of the total 
earnings, against 177 per cent m 1918 United States securities, 
clnefl> Ticasutv ceitificates, 56 per cent, as against 57 per cent the 
year before, transfer operations yielded about 08 per cent of the 
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annual earnings, compared with i S per cent in 1918, while the balance 
of the earmr^s represent penalties including inteiest on deficient 
reserves, collection charges, profits on sales of foreign coin, and sundry 
smaller profits 

Of the total expenses of operation of the banks proper, exclusive 
of their fiscal agency departments, $7,103,547, or about 46 per cent, 
as against 42 per cent the year befoie, went as compensation to the 
clerical staff, and $1,418,144, or about 9 per cent, as against 115 per 
cent m 1918, as salaries to bank officers 

The earnings gathered in during the years 1918 and 1919 
represented the war increase in the activity of reserve insti- 
tutions, just as the growth of their staff in another way 
afforded a basis of comparison with former years They had 
assumed an undeniably inflated status both m their portfolios, 
in their earnings, m their personnel, as well as in their relation 
to the community The question was how best and most wisely 
to break away from that status and to restore the older and 
more normal conditions which might properly be expected to 
prevail over a period of years 

Erroneous View of Credit 

The public, however, had received a very bad kind of . 
education Inflation had not gone far enough to show to their 
eye the really disastrous effects of the process of overexpan- 
sion It had intoxicated the country, but the intoxication had 
not gone to the stage of absolute debauchery The aveiage 
man apparently regarded credit as a never-faihng stream whose 
flow could be relied upon to fertilize even the most barren 
areas of commerce The banks, too, had largely lost their 
sense of proportion, as appealed soon after the war, when an 
era of dangerous and unwise financing set in They weie of 
the opinion that, with rising prices, almost any kind of busi- 
ness could be conducted successfully and they had in many 
cases lost their horror of government intervention With the 
government in the market as the greatest buyer of goods, and 
with government certificates of indebtedness as the funda- 
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mental commercial paper, the banking business was compara- 
tively easy, and loss was hardly to be feared e\en m the ex- 
change field Avhere the ‘V^Sging’’ of rates had pie\cnted the 
slightest ha/aid fiom making iisell lelt in the ]nincipal ex- 
changes Hl\en in rescue l)ark^ it wa'. a notabk iact that 
some 01 them, in icpoiimg on the opeiations of the \cai ic;i<S 
icmaikod with plcasiiie the action of meiiilxi banks in holding 
a laigc (iiiantil} oL ceiiihcatcs ot indelilecliicbs and exinesbed 
(he o])inion that, if this piaciice could onU he continued, ihc 
banks being thcieb} helped to keep then lesouiccs paiiK in 
‘‘liquid” [oim, a gieat stride foiwaid would be taken in as>,ui- 
ing a sound coiidmon of the hanking mechanism It needed 
onl} a Matcmcnt of this -.011 to show how dceiilv the poi&oii of 
wai financing had coirupicd the staiidauls o‘ banking and 
financial piaciice the counti} o\ci Tins nia\ in some measiiic 
be legaided as a fault on the jiait of the lederal le'-eixe system 
m not haMiig set its face fiiniK agaiii'^t inflation The answci 
IS the one already gnen- that the sv^teni was neitliei sitong 
enough noi independent cnoiigli of goxcinnicnt aiitlioiitv at 
the opening ol the wai to adopt anj such couisc of lesistante 
to the 2^ul)hc powcis e^en had the mcmliei" of the sx^rem been 
inclined to pursue it, while it iiiav he added that there is still, 
e\cn among wcll-infoimed men, a dilTcience of opinion as to 
whethei the wai could Iwe been financed withom some foiiii 
of inflation as an incident 

Be this as it mat, and be the icaponsiniiiU foi conditions 
that of the ,go^ cinment or of the fedeial lescne s}sleni, the 
fact IS that the gieatest haim of the wai financing peiiod had 
not been ‘-eeii, namely, that the banking s}stein was so seri- 
OLislv “watei logged with government obligations ft was 
the fact that many bankeis and financicis had lost their fear 
of the methods ihai weie being imistied, and weie mclmecl to 
favor then continuance Ml this cicatcd a 2)s\cho!ogical situ- 
ation which should be boinc m mind by those who wish to 
form a fan conception of the service rendered by the fedeial 
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reserve system during the war, and who wish to be reasonably 
fair in their judgment of the post-war policies, or who wish 
to be certain in their own minds of the tiue nature of the 
obstacles which the reser\e system encountered m its struggle 
against inflation during the yeais 19 19-1920 A definite con- 
dition had been developed in the public mind and had to be 
reckoned with as a factor of the first importance, in other 
words, the reserve s}stem found itself obliged to take account 
of the temper of the public, just as it had constantly been 
obliged to take account of the temper of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and of the politicians generally as a conditioning or 
limiting factor in all of its operations 

Subordinate Position of the Federal Reserve Board 

The difficulty in the situation fiom the standpoint of the 
Federal Reserve Board, undoubtedly lay more largely in this 
psychological situation than it did in any of the technical 
aspects of banking or financial conditions Could the Board 
regain the leadership which it had been intended to exercise 01 
not^ Could it recover the ground which had been lost by 
reason of the controlling position which the Treasury Depart- 
ment had assumed ^ Could the Board expect to re-establish its 
independence and that of the system, or must it look forward 
to a permanent dependence upon the Treasury^ In dealing 
with this problem it was greatly handicapped by the fact that 
the reserve system itself had gradually come to hold the Board 
in a lower regard 

The question of re-establishmg the prestige of the control- 
ling agency m the system was thus both a pressing problem 
from the public standpoint and a matter of no little difficulty 
from the internal standpoint of the system itself and of the 
government m general Moreover, it was necessary that the 
Board should now address itself very directly to the conserva- 
tion of credit This was a matter to which more and more 
attention had been given during the latter part of the war, but 
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with less and less hope of applying the principles laid down 
How far would it be possible after the close of the war to 
obtain adherence to a policy of supervision or control in busi- 
ness and in speculation ^ This question was now to be disposed 
of The situation (as it existed just shortly before the armis- 
tice and as reviewed by a member of the Board in a memo- 
randum^ generally distributed at that time) called for careful 
survey of the rate problem The memorandum was given 
study by the Board, and undoubtedly represented a feeling 
which had become nearly universal among its membership 
The declaration of the armistice did not change the situation 
presented to the system, for the war financing still continued 
for a good while after it, or, to put the matter in another way, 
the war was not over in the financial sense for much more than 
a year subsequent to the armistice The lessons of war financ- 
ing learned during the first year of the struggle were thus 
appropriate and fresh for application at the close of 1918 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LVI 

MniroRA>rDrM on Discount R^tts Suumittfd to Ffdfr^u Rfsfrvf 

BoAUU a MrMBFR JUNL ^7, I918 

With the appioach of a new fiscal \eai and the ohet’nq of Iho fust 
of a new series of Certiheate^^ of 1 ndebtednessS to be is^'Ued foilmghth 
to the amount of i»e\en liundred and filt> million^ ol dollai-^ until the 
hr^t of Octohei, the financing oi ihe war eiiteis upon a second and 
more senous phase Caietul reckoning should, theielore, be taken 
in ordei that the results ma> be :>atib factor} We should be caicful 
not to diaw loo oplimiatic conclusions itom the lesults and experiences 
of the first year of our war financing 

Diiiiiig the past fiscal veat, the expenditutes ol the Government 
amoutiled to over twelve and a half billions of dollais, wlmli i-s almost 
SIX billions less than the expendituies that weie estimated joi the yeai 
— ^the difterence being accounted for largel> by inability of the Govein- 
nient to expend all the mone} that had been appropriated foi the goods 
and sei vices which were needed lor the conduct ol the war It has 


Set Jippendix, btloiiV 
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placed three loans, to the amount o£ almost ten billions, and each of 
the loans was preceded by an offering of Certificates of Indebtedness 
The extent to which the loans issued by the Government have been 
actually and definitely absorbed can not be stated with finality The 
increased totals for banking operations, both for Federal Reserve 
banks and the ordinary banks of the country, would seem to indicate 
that in one way or another the borrowings of the Government were 
in part responsible for the banking expansion Deposits increased over 
thirteen hundred millions between May i, 1917, and May 10, 1918, 
loans and discounts increased between the two dates five hundred and 
eight millions of dollars and investments in United States bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness (largely certificates of indebtedness) 
increased between the two dates, one billion eight hundred and eighty- 
nine million dollars, as set forth in the abstract of the Comptroller of 
the Currency under date of June 20, 1918 

To get a fair basis for estimating movements in leading items of 
the Reserve Banks, a date subsequent to the important amendments of 
June 21, 1917, must be chosen Between the dates of June 22, 1917, 
and June 21, 1918, the gold and cash holdings of the Reserve Banks 
have grown from $1,247,698,000 to $1,981,111,000, loans and invest- 
ments fiom $552,790,000 to $1,240,602,000, and reserve deposits from 
$1,440,597,000 to $2,029,557,000 The reserve percentage has moved 
bet\\5pen the two dates from 71 6 to 63 4 per cent There has thus 
been a noteworthy decline m the reserve strength of the Reserve 
Banks, notwithstanding the fact that the gold and cash holdings have 
been increased by $ 7334 i 3»<500 thiough State bank membership and 
through gold voluntarily turned into Reserve Banks in exchange for 
Federal Reserve notes and otherwise, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the first phase of the war financing passed off with considerably greater 
smoothness and ease than anyone dared anticipate when the first 
Liberty Loan was offered The situation is calculated to awaken very 
serious reflections as to the consequences that may not improbably 
be expected to follow the vastly increased financial requirements for 
the fiscal year 1919, if excessive reliance is placed on banking credit 
to meet the requirements 


II 

The estimated expenditures of the Government for the next fiscal 
year are expected, according to statements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to reach an aggregate of twenty-four billions of dollars 
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To meet them, it is proposed to lev> new taxes, chiefly on war profits, 
incomes and luxuries, which are expected to yield, with existing taxes, 
an aggregate revenue of some eight billions of dollars Supposing that 
Congress authorizes as high an additional tax levy as that recommended 
by the Secretaiy of the Treasury, it is clear that the contemplated 
outlays of the Government will require the placing of loans to an 
aggregate of not less than sixteen billions of dollars 

This is the most stupendous program that has ever been proposed 
by any government The contemplated outlay for the single year 
amounts to more than two-thirds of the outlays of England since the 
beginning of the war How is the country to take care of the \ast 
oii< Ipy contemplated ^ 

We lici\c no accuiate means of knowing w'hal the total money 
income ol the people of llic United St«‘to<i is at tlic present time If 
it be as«iumed that ii na} amount to as much as fiEt> billions at the 
piesciiL lime 't would appear that the contemplated financial piogiam 
ot tlic Goveinmenl loi the li'-tal 5eai 1919 wdl absoib about one-half 
ot the total 11101103 income ol ^he L(mnti> foi the use of the Go\crn- 
ment Staling the probUm in ita ttoiioniic dimensions, it rioans that 
roiighh one-hall of the cuiient pioduct ot tiie iMdn^ti> ot the count ry 
— that IS oiic-halJ of the goods and scnices pioduccrl or putting the 
bame thing 111 moic fundamental teiiii'- one-half of the pioductive 
capacity of the count! \ — ^must be withdiawn fiom pioducmg foi 
pin ate con<=umption and be put at the dispo-^al of the Goveinnieiit foi 
the fiscal >eai iqjq pioducmg cuch things as the Government requires 
foi the equipment suppl} and u^e of its aimed foices and thoae of 
the governments associated with it, and, in addition, considctable 
quantities of provibion^ foi the use of the civilian populations 01 the 
allied count! les 

riie economic pioblem with which v\e aie confiouced, therefore, 
1^ that of ( lining down the consumption of the stay-at-home civilian 
population in oui own couniiv’^ to about 50 per cent oi one-half, of 
the pioduct ot oui cunent industry It seeiiis cleai without argument, 
that this can be accomplished only bj drastic levnsions of customar> 
habit*; and modes ol living foi all classC'* of our population — in othei 
words, b} the piactice ol tlnift and saving on a «calc of the gieatest 
mtenaitv Goods of eveiy dcscnption must be saved or allogelhct 
dispensed with, seivice*; mu'^t be sav'cd, and, as a poweiful auxiliary 
lactoi in the pioces*', ciedit must be saved 

T houghtiul men c\ci>vvhcte m the countiy see that living and bust- 
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ness can not be usual” if the war is to be expeditiously and effec- 
tually financed It follows that, if business can not be allowed to be 
usual,” neither can credit It is an especial responsibility of the 
Fedeial Reserve System to emphasize this fundamental truth, because 
It now looks as though business will go on being much “as usual” as 
long as credit is “as usual” There is, therefore, no more important 
problem confionting the Federal Reserve System than that of devising 
ways and means of exeicising such contiol or influence over com- 
mercial credit, as will restrict its being used foi dispensable and less- 
essential purposes and keep the way open for Government financing 
and other essential purposes The President, in his proclamation of 
May 29, 1918, called attention to the fact that “all of our one hundied 
million people must be economically and» industrially adjusted to war 
conditions if this nation is to play its full part ” Industry and 

living, however, can not be trusted to automatically adjust themselves 
to war conditions, however clear the need may be The initiative must 
be taken by some authoritative agency, and that means by the Govern- 
ment The problem is too big to be handled by unoflicial agencies, 
however willing they may be to co-operate with the Government That 
IS why the war has given rise to a whole senes of new governmental 
establishments to handle the difficult commercial, industrial and finan- 
cial conditions produced by the war The adjustment of the industrial 
and economic life of the nation to war conditions is their peculiai 
responsibility and a leading objective to the policies of such bodies 
as the War Trade Board, War Industries Board, the Railway, Food, 
and Fuel Administrations, War Finance Corporation and Capital 
Issues Committee, is to exercise such a control and direction over 
trade and industry as will divert our national energies from non- 
essential and less-essential activities to those which are vital m 
hastening the supply of the Government with needed goods and sei vices 
While the Federal Reset ve Board is not one of these new agencies 
called out by war conditions, it, nevertheless, has a very important 
work to perform in helping forward the necessary readjustments of 
business and industry to war conditions The Federal Reserve System 

— ^that is, the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve Banks 

must, therefore, have convictions on questions of fundamental policy 
and piust have the courage to advise and act on those convictions, if 
the system is to be a real factor in helping to shape a national economic 
and financial policy that will make for strength, stabihty, endurance 
and ultimate victory 
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What then can the Fedeial Rc*»ei\e S\i,tein do to licit-* and ha^'ten 
ihc adjiMnienl of bus'iie^s to a vai This a que-stion which 

'ihoiild have the cori''tant and most stucheci arteiuion ot all who arc 
concerned in the adminiMiatiOii 01 the ‘'V'bteni 'J he neld 01 the Fedcial 
Kcsei\e S3 item is not an unie'^trutcd one neithei doc^ 11 ^lone exer- 
cise influence in that field but it** held is a bioad one and iti *esponsi- 
bilit} t^uat Ihe Wai Fniame Coiooration wa^ set up to help meet 
the capital lequ’rementi oi essential indu'»tt\ arid the Capital issues 
Committee establi‘'lic(l to exeiciae a kind of censoiship o-vei the 
iSsue 01 new secuntiCi Fhe held 01 the Federal Re^eMe Sv^tem is 
commercial credit and oui instiument ot operation li the discount rate 
This can not be too stionsfh 01 in'»istenth’ emphaaizod Wlien the 
hedcial Re^ene Boaid speaki autlioi nativel} and ettectueh il speaks 
through discount rates All cKc is incidental The law has laid clown 
the bioacl principle lo- the guidance 01 the banki and the Boaid in 
the fixing of rales when it declaies that lales “shall he fixed with a 
\icw ot accommodating commeice and business leaving u to the 
di«2cretjion ot the banks and the Boaul to cleteiniine what measutc and 
kind of accommodation should be extended to diflcnent kind** of 
commeice and business m given conditions Doubtless in all o»*dinary 
crcumstanccs, the banks and the Boaul, m the exercise of their dis- 
ci etion, might satel} pioceecl on the as«-umption that all kinds of 
legitimate commeice and bu'siness, in the absence of special need, are 
entitled to equal con^deration But the present aie highl> unusual 
times and call, thoiefore, for the exeicise of a wiscl> inloimecl disci e- 
tion on the pail ol those who control the discount poliC3 of the counti) 
The que^-tion for u*, to consider, thcicfore is what does the accom- 
modation of commeice and busine^is suggest at ihH tune as an appro- 
pi late discount policj To ask the quc'-tion is almost to answer it 
=0 olnioua aie the icquirements of a good, national economic polic3r 
at this time The business oj the nation now waf, and whatever 
private business obstuicls the nations business should be entitled only 
to that minimum 01 accommodation winch is absolutelv necessary This 
means specifically at this time, as one most important step in the devel- 
opment of a proper national discount policy, that rates should be so 
fixed as to offei no encouragement to non-essential and less-essential 
business The Reserve Banks have at last attained a position where 
the rates tstabhihed bv them exercise a conti oiling influence in the 
market, and we can not escape the responsibility of deciding how we 
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are going to use that influence whether to maintain rates at an arti- 
ficially low and easy level, with all that such low rates will imply in 
stimulating or maintaining ordinary business at its usual pace, or 
whether to adjust our rates to changing financial and economic condi- 
tions, in order to bring about curtailment in the use of commercial 
credit and thus to help bring about the adjustment of industry and 
living to war conditions, to which the President has called attention 
The adoption of this latter policy suggests that rates should pretty 
generally be increased at all Reserve Banks at once or in the very 
near future, and no exception, in my opinion, it may be added, should 
be made of the rate on the 15-day notes of member banks secured by 
Certificates of Indebtedness 


IV 

The fact that the Treasury has started with its program of bringing 
out fortnightly issues of Certificates of Indebtedness in amounts of 
$750,000,000 up to October ist, compels us to give immediate attention 
to any change which may be necessary in the rate on paper secured by 
such Certificates The present rate at all Reserve Banks, except Kan- 
sas City and Richmond, is 4 per cent, with no announced restriction 
on renewals At Richmond and Kansas City, the rate was recently 
advanced to 4J4 per cent on recommendation of their boards 

It is my opinion that while conditions at Kansas City and Richmond 
are at the moment somewhat peculiar, they are not so different from 
conditions which other districts will soon have to face, as the borrow- 
ing program of the Government develops pressure on the banks which 
are expected to subscribe an amount equal to 20 per cent of their 
lesources to Certificates of Indebtedness If the banks undeitake to 
carry their quotas of Certificates as an extra load without making room 
for them by contracting commercial loans wherever that can safely 
be done without jeopardizing essential industry, the burden will come 
in undue amount onto the Reserve Banks and show its effect in a 
weakened reserve position If, on the other hand, rates on 15-day 
Certificate-secured paper be raised, it will at least indicate the desire 
and expectation of the Federal Reserve System that it is not to be 
made so easy for member banks to carry the Certificates as an extra 
that they need do nothing to curtail In other words, to put the matter 
bluntly, the Federal Reserve Board having preached the absolute neces- 
sity of saving and curtailment, ought to show that it has the courage 
of its convictions by adopting a discount policy which is somewhat 
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more in accordance with its announced views than the maintenance 
of a 4 per cent rate would imply 

As a matter of principle, it would appear that the rate which the 
Treasury has to pay on its short-term paper is the best indication and 
measure of the state of the money market and should, therefore, deter- 
mine the rate established by Reserve Banks on Certificate-secured 
notes As a matter of banking expediency, however, we have followed 
the practice of allowing a differential under the Government rate on 
such paper , and, it may be admitted, that it would be impracticable at 
this time, even if regarded desirable on general grounds, to change 
the practice The question at the moment is therefore one of dimin- 
ishing this differential from one-half to one-fourth of i per cent by 
making the rate at which 15-day 4J4 per cent Certificate-secured notes 
of member banks will be taken by Reserve Banks, 4J4 per cent instead 
of 4 pei cent as at picscnt 

Are theic tun objections to be made against such an inciea'»c at 
this time on gioniids of expedicncj which the Banks and Boaul ought 
to lespecl, e\cn if we are agteed that as a mattci of geneial banking 
policy, the icasons foi an advance of Rcseive Bank rates aie 
conclu'iive ^ 

Vague appi ehension has been exptessed that an advance of the 
Resene Bank lalc to 4yl pci cent might endanger the negotiaiioii 
of the 43/$ per cent Ceitificates of Tndebtednes*' It is of cour-'C clear 
that the Ceitificates will ha\c to be placed with the banks and that 
then feelings aie a factoi that may not safely be o\ci looked They 
feel that lhe\ ought not to be expected to take libeialh of the current 
olfeiings ot Ceitificates unless tliej are assiued a conifoi table margin 
below tlic latc earned b> the Certificates, thus enabling them to get 
accommodation, as they need it at the Fedeial Re'^er\L bank" and at 
the same time make a certain jnofit on the transaction How much 
concession should be made to this tecling and expectation 01 the banks’ 
Enough, but not moic it scems to me than is necessaij to enable the 
banks to h.indlc the business without loss Onc-quaitei ol i pci cent 
will do this and leave a slight profit lo fix a rale foi Ibc pin pose of 
enabling them to eain more implies distrust of the disposition of the 
banks to help the Go\eiriiiieiil unless the ti aii«?action 1^ made sufficiently 
profitable ft raises a doubt as to the pati lotistn oi the banks 111 wishing 
to help through the banking end ol the Go\emment’‘5 gigantic financial 
piogiam which I belic\e the \ast majonu 01 the banks would be 
quick to resent and give the he lo The bankeis aie going to take the 
Ceitificates, not because they want them, but becau'^c the Treasury 
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needs their assistance The really patriotic banker will not be materially 
affected by the difference m rate, and the weak banker ought not to be 
unduly encouraged to lely upon the Reserve Banks in handling his 
Certificate purchases by a too low rate on rediscount Nor shouH 
he be misled by the maintenance of an unchanged rate of 4 per cent 
at the Reserve Banks into thinking that the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Banks are taking an easy and comfortable view of the situation 
Such, we know, is not the case We know that the country is faced 
with very heavy financial 1 esponsibilities , there is no easy way out 
of them Resoluteness and courage in facing the facts were nevei 
more needed than at the present moment The country — it is my tii m 
conviction — ^people of all classes, bankers and business men as well, 
are ready to do whatever they are told must be done Are we ready 
to tell them in the simple, but nevertheless impoitant and significant, 
manner of the discount rate ^ We can not escape the question and the 
1 esponsibihty which is ours as managers of the Federal Reserve 
System. 



CHAPTER LVII 
POST-ARMISTICE FINANCE 
Board and Treasury 

The policies of the federal reserve system after the conclu- 
sion of the armistice could not be developed without due con- 
sideration of the wishes and needs of the Treasury Depart- 
ment As has been mentioned at the close of the foregoing 
chapter, the Treasury had by no means seen the close of the 
war so far as its problems were concerned It had already 
advanced to foreign countries something like seven billion 
dollars, but as matters turned out, further advances of about 
two and one-half billions were to be granted The armistice 
was hardly in effect when Secretary McAdoo announced his 
intention of retiring from the Treasury Department, and 
shortly thereafter Chairman Glass of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee was nominated as his successor by the 
President 

Air Glass was thus faced with the difficulty of taking over 
a system of war financing which had been extensnely de\ el- 
oped and which was now in full swing, the problem being 
whether to continue this sjstera as it stood oi to substitute 
something else He had of course devoted much attention to 
the question of war finance in his capacity as head of the House 
Banking and Cnirency Commutee, yet the respoxisibility of 
taking ovci a gicat cntcipiisc like the Treasury Department 
which was already m full operation upon distinctive line'>, nec- 
cssanl)' meant some change in point of view To him, there- 
fore, upon assuming the Secretaryship of the '1 reasury, was 
presented the question how to complete the enormous pro- 
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gram of outlay which he found it necessary to provide for and 
at the same time to eliminate those elements in the plan of 
finance which did not commend themselves to him 

Choosing a Policy 

Secretary Glass did not deal with this problem blindly, 
but at the very beginning of his administration contemplated 
definitely the question whether he ought to continue the country 
for some time longer practically upon a war finance basis, or 
whether he should endeavor to get back as soon as possible 
to the system of individual control of, and responsibility for, 
industry In dealing with this question, many complex fac- 
tors had to be considered It had already become plain, even 
to the less discerning, that war control of business was pro- 
ducing serious difficulties and dangeis The diversion of cap- 
ital into undesirable channels, the exaggeration of war indus- 
tries, the artificial condition m the money market, the steady 
inflation of all kinds everywhere in evidence, weie rapidly 
transforming the business and finance of the country At the 
same time, the restrictions which had been thrown about trans- 
portation, business, industry, and consumption were proving 
extraordinarily iiksome to the average man He was dissatis- 
fied with conditions, being appalled by the terrific burden of 
taxation and frightened by the rising rates of wages and of 
business costs, as well as by the steady advance of prices 
There was a very powerful and respectable school of thought 
which was of the opinion that war restrictions and war control 
should continue foi some time longer But the aiguments 
against this point of view were so cogent that the new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury early reached a determination to i evert 
to normal conditions as soon as he could 

Abolition of Capital Issues Committee 

With this in mind, one of the first steps to be taken was 
undoubtedly the release of the investors of the country from 
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the restrictions imposed upon the use of their funds As 
has been elsewhere seen, these restrictions had been applied 
by the Capital Issues Committee, which had continued to get 
a stionger and stronger hold upon the business of the nation 
as time had gone by This limitation of investment had un- 
doubtedly caused considerable hardship, and comparatively 
early in Mr Glasses administration the Committee was ad- 
vised that it might well reduce its activities The reductions 
took place and were followed not long after by the abolition 
of the Committee entirelv The effect of the action naturally 
was to gnc renewed freedom to those who cle’^ircd to ic'^toie 
mvestmcnl to noimal channels, and hence bi ought about <1 
compaiatnely earh dc\clopnient or new secunty offeiinga m 
the market coupled with applications to bank^ foi additional 
credit and a general restoration of nnestmeiiL to the lines it 
had pieMOusly followed 

Abolition of Money Pool 

Elsewhere it has been recalled how, foi the purpose of 
restricting undue sjieculation, it had been deemed best to de- 
velop a so-called Monc\ Pool Committee in >^ew Yoik, whose 
purpose it was to enfoue icasonalile rates and to ensure mod- 
erate supplies of moiic} to hiokeis and others upon condition 
that such operators would leslnct their total boirowings to a 
specified level 'Ihi'> money pool had, of course, been ex- 
tremely restrictive m its effect upon speculation and was cor- 
respoiiclingl} distasteful to trading interests as well as to 
brokeis That in itself was not parLiculailj an objectionable 
situation, inasmuch as the restriction of active speculative op- 
erations was to be desired until business itself had returned 
to normal channels but the work of the Money Tool Com- 
mittee was inflicting haidship upon some elements in the com- 
munity and at the same time working m the interests of others, 
even with the best of effoiis to make it ccjuitablc iii its trans- 
actions 'J he lact that the mone> pool wa^ being conducted 
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in a certain sense under government supervision, moreover, 
appeared to make the Treasury partially responsible for the 
maintenance of low rates of interest in the call money market 
and seemed likely to entail a reserve bank policy that might 
be open to criticism 

Mr Glass accordingly determined to eliminate the money 
pool, or at all events to withdraw from participation in it in 
so far as the Treasury could be considered to be a partici- 
pant This intention on his part was speedily announced and 
the money pool practically reduced and soon thereafter ter- 
minated its operations The effect of this measure was that 
of releasing speculation from control and at the same time 
permitting the rate of interest in the call market to be regu- 
lated by ordinary supply and demand One result of such 
action undoubtedly was to facilitate the restoration of active 
speculation, even though it was possibly true that the bene- 
ficial result of the policy more than outweighed the incon- 
veniences to be expected from it Nevertheless it was unques- 
tionable that the dissolution of the money pool brought a 
larger amount of demand for funds to bear upon the banks 
and through them upon the reserve banks 

Relaxation of Industrial Control 

At the same time that the Treasury Department was thus 
endeavoring to restore private finance to normal channels, 
other departments of the government were gradually relax- 
ing their grasp upon business The War Industries Board, 
as well as the numerous other admimstrative organizations 
which had developed a control of business, practically sus- 
pended the most annoying of their regulations within two or 
three months after the armistice, for those which sought to 
continue this type of control found themselves so strongly 
opposed by public opmion that a change of front was almost 
instantly necessary Business thus tended to slip back into ' 
Its accustomed channels, and finding great opportunities still 
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open to it by reason of the continuance of war finance and 
war demand in many countries, it immediately began to make 
heavy demands upon the banking mechanism These demands 
naturally implied a tendency to higher rates of interest, larger 
loans at banks, and, of course, heavier rediscounts 

Continuance of War Finance 

All this would have been nothing more than the early res- 
toration of normal conditions, had it been possible to restore 
public finance at the same time to a noimal basis, but Scc- 
retai} Glass found this to be out of the question Not only 
had the plans foi the Fifth Liberty Loan been practical!} 
matured, but it soon became apparent that foieign counines 
would be applicants for additional credit for a good while to 
come It was, moieinei true tliat the placing of an enormous 
loan b} ])opulai ^ul)^>cl iprion was eMdcntly likelj to be a liardci 
task than before llie close of the wai, due to the 1 eduction in 
enthusiasm and interest So when Mi Glass was faced with 
the question of putting the Fifth Liberty Loan upon the market 
at a rate corresponding to the prevailing market charge foi 
money, die difficulties in the way of such action appeared to be 
insuperable They were undoubtedl} great, for had he an- 
nounced that the new issue would be full} subject to taxation 
and that it would not enjoy special privileges at reserve banks, 
there might have been very serious difficulty in floating it 
Length} discussion with the subordinate officers of the Treas- 
ur} Department led to the decision to divide it into two sec- 
tions, the one tax free at 3)^ per cent, the other subject in 
large measure to taxation at 4 ^ per cent, but the use of this 
divided method of borrowing practicdll} committed the Treas- 
ury to a demand for the continued maintenance of very low 
rates of discount at reserve banks This meant, in a wrord, 
that while the government and the Treasury Department were 
putting business back into normal channels as fast as they 
could, they were keeping finance and banking in war chan- 
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nels for a very much longer period — a condition which may 
have been unavoidable but whose results were nevertheless 
bound to make themselves felt for a time 

New Type of Speculation 

The Federal Reserve Act had originally provided that 
there should be no eligibility for paper made for a speculative 
purpose Only such paper as might be made to finance bona 
fide commercial, industrial, or agricultural transactions should 
be admissible^ to discount The framers of the act, having no 
power to foresee or predict the advent of extensive new war 
finance needs, or to forecast the outbreak of the European 
struggle at all, could not have made wise restrictive provisions 
with respect to government credit They had specified that the 
bonds and notes of the government should be available for 
trading at federal reserve banks, but they had not undertaken 
to limit in any way the activities which reserve banks might 
see fit to engage in with respect to them The opening of the 
war thus found the federal government entirely untrammeled 
■with regard to its dealings with federal reserve banks, and 
the result was the immense burden of financing which fell 
upon them It is quite probable that, had any restrictive pro- 
visions existed in the law, they would have been lepealed, since 
the primary purpose both of the government and of the people 
was, of course, that of insuring a victory after hostilities had 
been opened Such a victory, however, had now been gamed, 
and the question how to return to normal financing was upper- 
most 

Yet in this very emergency the policy adhered to by the 
Treasury and reserve system was such as to defeat the original 
purposes of the law itself As the notes which had been made 
by customers of banks for the purpose of paying for Victory 
and Liberty loan subscriptions fell due, such customers gradu- 
ally paid them off, and it had been expected that the banks 
themselves would correspondingly reduce the amount of their 
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borrowings at federal reserve banks This, howe\er, was 
far from being the outcome, for the reserve banks found dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1919 there was no shrink- 
age in their outstanding claims upon members 

Stock Market Loans 

Investigation soon showed that the member banks, instead 
of paying off their loans at reserve banks, were now lending 
the money in the stock market Others were lending it for 
purposes of local speculation in their own communities and 
to some extent probably in land and building operations The 
reaction \^hlch had taken place in credit and in f?o\eintiicnt 
restrictions upon sccuntj i^sue as well as upon business in 
general had tended strong!} to throw demand back upon ihc 
banks, as we ha\c seen, while the iijiward course of inllation 
with the highci pnees which were being realized made it worth 
while 101 business men to borrow hea\ily in order to buy 
commodities Stocks released from the re'straint of the war 
years offered an in\iting field of speculation Thus the banks 
not only failed to reduce their commitments with reserve m 
stitutioiis but e\en tended to increase them, with the result that 
federal reser\c resources, as fast as the} were withdrawn from 
the support of government bonds, wcie turned to the support 
of private issues and ol piivate transactions Tt was a isituation 
directly the lever^^e of any which had been contemplated in the 
original Federal Reserve Act and, although it wa^ full} known 
to the bedcial Reserve Board, that bocl> did not see its wa> 
clear to an} remedial action without the acUancing of dis- 
count lales, paiticnlarl} as applied to notes protected by gov- 
ernment bonds This was out of the ciuestion so long as the 
Treasury insisted upon the low lates which it deemed essential 
to a successful management of wai finance 

Board vs Banks 

Reserve banks themsches were hardly in a position to take 
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any action They had been directed to discount member bank 
notes with government obligations as collateral, at a specified 
rate, and had not been instructed to inquire too narrowly into 
the purpose for which the funds were being used They merely 
continued dunng the year 1919 the same policies which had 
been in vogue during the years 1917-1918 and, with some 
justice, they assumed that the action of the government in 
releasing the control which had been exerted over the financ- 
ing of new issues and the development of business amounted 
to the giving of a license to individual business men to pro- 
ceed with their operations as best they could In these cir- 
cumstances It was undoubtedly a question m the minds of 
many whether they were called upon to interfere with the 
development of the speculative mania Certainly they did not 
do so until that development was very far advanced, a point 
being reached at which any control of it could be exerted only 
with considerable difficulty Thus as the year drew steadily 
toward its close, the inflation of prices continued as rapidly to 
increase in its severity Practically the only institution to 
call any public attention to the matter was the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York which eventually adverted to the 
subject in its monthly review of business conditions, noting 
the fact that speculation had apparently attained a powerful 
hold upon the commumty It was mdeed a dangerous situa- 
tion which had grown up in New York Many banks in that 
city had become heavily indebted to the reserve bank with 
government securities as collateral, while their funds had be- 
come deeply involved in operations of any equally speculative 
nature, connected with foreign trade and with other enter- 
prises which had received a rather undue expansion in scope 

Controversy as to Rates 

The result of these conditions was of course to bring about 
a very sharp division of opinion with respect to rates , one sec- 
tion of the community advocatmg a higher rate policy, while 
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another section was strongly of the opinion that “prosperity” 
was dependent upon the continuance of conditions substan- 
tially as they then stood, and without any material change 
which might operate to cut down the growth of prices An 
acrid correspondence developed between sundry of the reserve 
bankers and the Board at Washington, as well as between the 
treasury authonties and the reserve banks In fact, this con- 
troversy was at one time carried to a point w'hich threatened 
to result in the resignation of one or more governors of re- 
serve banks under pressure from the Treasury Department 
As the year adyanced, the Treasury came more and more to 
entertain the view that proper restriction of credit was en- 
tirely possible in the several reserve districts if the banks there 
would consent to the exercise of a far greater powder of dis- 
crimination in loans, refusing to advance funds when certain 
that such funds would be used to carry or promote speculation 

The difference of opinion reached an acute stage late in 
1919, when Secretary Glass made demand upon governors of 
reserve banks that they reduce their speculative loan commit- 
ments and insist that their members do likewise This he 
thought an urgent and essential preliminary — ^preceding the 
proposed advance of rates which would, of course, penalize the 
community at large 

Reserve banks, on the other hand, generally maintained 
that they had no such power of discrimination, but that they 
were called upon to discount equitably for all member banks 
alike, at the rates which the Board had fixed To their minds, 
therefore, an advance in discount rates was absolutely essen- 
tial as a prerequisite to the restriction of credit Such an 
advance they, in various cases, desired to make, but found 
themselves restrained from so doing by reason of the refusal 
of the Federal Reserve Board or the Treasury, or both, to 
permit any alteration of the rate situation m its bearing upon 
Treasury paper The problem received thoughtful discussion 
and attention at the conferences of governors held during 
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1919, as well as at the meetings of the Advisory Council, 
and the latter body went on record with respect to its opinions 
m the matter, transmitting to the board the following answers 
to questions bearing upon public finance and its management 

You ha\e asked our advice as to the discount rates current at the 
Federal Reserve Banks, particularly as they are affected by the amount 
of Government issues remaining undigested, as evidenced by the fact 
that the larger part of the invested assets of the Federal Reserve 
Banks consists of member banks’ 15-day notes secured by Liberty 
Bonds and Treasury Certificates and of customers’ notes maturing 
within 90 days secured in like manner The Board would like the 
opinion of the council as to the merits of differential rates Assuming 
the differentials have been necessary to aid the Treasury in floating 
its securities, does the council feel that differentials with respect to 
the character of paper and not to time of maturity should be continued 
as a permanent policy^ 

Recommendation — Until the Liberty Bonds already issued and the 
Victory Bonds to be issued are distributed among permanent investors 
and paid for by them, an^ until the banks are relieved of the obligation 
they are under to carry such large lines of them for their patriotic 
customers who have gone in debt for them, and until our Government 
gets through with its temporary financing on short-time certificates, 
the discount rates at the Federal Reserve Banks should continue to 
show some preference on loans covered by Government securities 
The rates might well be continued as they now are until after the next 
bond issue has been placed, but there will come a time when such 
preference should not be continued, otherwise loans on Government 
securities will continue to form too large a proportion of the Federal 
Reserve Bank loans to the disadvantage of commercial paper and there- 
fore to the disadvantage of industrial and commercial enterprise The 
financial necessities of the Government for the payment of its war 
debts will, however, have to be met and provided for before such dis- 
crimination in favor of loans covered by Government securities as 
will induce people to bonow to pay for them in anticipation of their 
future earnings and incomes can be discontinued 

You have asked for the views of the council, as to whether it will 
be necessary for some time to come, in order to develop an acceptance 
market in this country, to stimulate it by a low rate at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and you have drawn our attention to the lower rates 
prevailing in London for bankers’ acceptances than those current here* 
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In the opinion of the council, the acceptance market in this country 
IS developing as well as could be expected The market for bankers’ 
acceptances is now and has been mateiially interfered with by our 
Government’s financing on certificates of indebtedness This, inter- 
ference will continue as long as the Government continues its short- 
time financing In the meantime, the acceptance rates at the Federal 
Reserve Banks should 'be maintained just about as they have been 
When conditions again settle down on a peace basis, supply and 
demand combined with competition in foreign markets will govern such 
rates 

Attitude of Business Community 

The business community, on the other hand, was by no 
means a unit Many business men were of the opinion that 
advance in prices was good for trade and that continuance in 
the expansion of bank credit insured higher prices Indeed, 
not a few of them had become so much addicted to war finance 
methods that they desired to have the government continue 
Its control of business even longer than it was disposed to do, 
buying their commodities and paying for them m cash ob- 
tained from bank borrowing The farming community was 
not directly a participant m this discussion, inasmuch as the 
northern farmer was still enjoying the benefits of a “pegged” 
price for wheat, while the southern farmer was still sustained 
with heavy foreign purchases made with funds borrowed 
from the United States government The later myth on the 
subject represents the farmer as having been led on and en- 
couraged by excessive advances of government credit during 
tins period, but any such interpretation is of course imagina- 
tive The truth is that the farmer was largely independent 
of the credit situation at the time, and did not need to trouble 
himself about it The demand for his products was good, 
prices were high, and he was able to get cash. He accord- 
ingly sold for cash and his speculations in land were easily 
financed by the giving of mortgages Thus he more and more 
tended to avail himself of the general expansive tendencies 
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of the time without considering the question where this in- 
dulgence would eventually lead 

Growth of Prices 

As the year 1919 advanced, facts which had not been ex- 
pected made their appearance Among these was the steady 
and rapid growth of prices For a little while after the con- 
clusion of the armistice, prices had hesitated Business men 
had doubted whether demand for their products would con- 
tinue good or not Some had feared a reaction, others that 
the government would dump upon the market its entire supply 
of stored products, accumulated for use by the army These 
fears were not realized, and after January, 1919, the up- 
ward movement of prices was continued so that during the 
first nine months of the year the advance in the wholesale 
index was from about 203 to 223 This increase in prices 
was of course the outgrowth of the great upward swing of 
business and of speculative demand, coupled with the free 
system of credit at the banks and the fact that almost any- 
one could finance transactions which implied the purchase of 
commodities for future use 

Thus the busmess world tended to move more and more 
rapidly forward, the inflation steadily reflected m prices re- 
quiring the increase of bank credit, while the growth of bank 
credit m turn reacted upon the inflation, with the familiar 
results always realized under such conditions As later ap- 
peared, much of the harm that was being done was in con- 
nection ivith foreign trade Tsee Chapter LVIII), but for 
the moment very little attention was paid to that side of the 
matter Both the Board and the Treasury Department were 
primarily concerned m domestic business finance, and were 
chiefly anxious about the influence produced by it upon such 
questions as speculation and the conditions associated there- 
with As to these, the steadily nsing price level afforded 
ample ground for anxiety — a fact which was recognized by 
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the Board m statements published by it from time to time as 
well as in authoritative letters sent to inquirers 

Increase in Production 

At the time, it was apparently thought by some that in- 
flation was not particularly harmful because it was accom- 
panied by an active increase in the production of real wealth 
Whatever weight might in other circumstances have been given 
to such a view, it was not entitled to very serious consideration 
in 1919 As will be seen in a later chapter, a large part of the 
great production was being given away, in effect, through 
exportation to countries which were unable to pay for it, while 
another large part was being stored or hoarded because it 
had been produced far in advance of the time when it was 
likely to be wanted It therefore represented nothing more 
than a conversion of productive sources and factors into goods 
not yet available for public consumption or for which, at all 
events, there was no real or genuine demand, owing to the 
fact that consumers generally were unable to buy because the 
price level had outrun their purchasing power These as- 
pects of the situation were, however, only gradually accepted 
and perhaps never were accepted by the rank and file of gov- 
ernment offiaals who were largely responsible for the infla- 
tion policy Secretary Glass became more and more keenly 
aware of them as the year advanced and more and more de- 
sirous to see a return to normal conditions in rates of dis- 
count This, however, was a matter which involved very 
serious difficulties, for reasons which must be considered more 
at length in later chapters 



CHAPTER LVIII 
FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 
Relation to War Finance 

No account of the post-armistice history of the federal 
reserve system would be understandable without at least a 
review of the effort to develop and to finance foreign trade 
upon a gigantic scale Former wars have brought their own 
consequences m the way of financial retribution Direction 
has usually been given to it by the peculiar conditions of eco- 
nomic development produced during such war periods During 
the European war, the most striking alteration in American 
economic life was the sudden preponderance in importance of 
American foreign trade and the conversion of the country 
from a debtor to a creditor status Not only was our foreign 
indebtedness largely wiped out, but we acquired a vast control 
over other countries by reason of the immense size of the 
advances we made to them Inasmuch as these advances were 
largely in the form of consumable goods, they represented a 
very large expansion of productive power in certain industries 
Some such industries were estimated by their operators as hav- 
ing increased their productive plant during the war by perhaps 
20 per cent of its original amount 

Growth of Trade 

It was, therefore, quite in line with past experience and 
with the trend of economic development that the direction of 
post-war business growth should be toward the continued 
expansion and evolution of foreign trade This was mate- 
rially assisted by several sets of factors In the first place, the 
Treasury Department continued to extend enormous amounts 
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of credit after the war was over to foreign governments, the 
total so advanced being more than $2,500,000,000 Secondly, 
the fact that during the war our manufacturers and exporters 
had practically been guaranteed in their shipments by reason 
of the “pegging” of exchange and in other ways, had relaxed 
their caution, and they continued to sell freely to foreign 
countries at exorbitant prices and without any assurance of 
being able to collect the sums due them Our banks, more- 
over, continued to extend large credits, while those which had 
established branches abroad in some cases gave to such 
branches almost unrestricted powers of credit expansion and 
ability to make loans The result was to produce a tremen- 
dously top-heavy and insecure structure of foreign credit 
This ought by every dictate of sound banking to have been 
carefully cut back or restrained as soon as the war was over 
As has been seen, however, the federal reserve system had 
religiously abstained from participating in any foreign appli- 
cation of the powers of the system and was apparently ignor- 
ing their existence It neither possessed much of a portfolio of 
foreign bills stated in dollars, nor did it hold any bills stated 
m other currencies It had no foothold in any foreign market 
and Uttle or no power to control its members in their foreign 
operations 

Danger Foreshadowed 

The danger growing out of this situation was early fore- 
shadowed by careful observers Already, as we have seen, 
attempt had been made within the system to secure a defimte 
participation in the financing of foreign trade, but the idea 
had been rejected by the Federal Reserve Board and by the 
reserve banks When the system of pegging exchange was 
discontinued in the middle of March, 1919. was reasonable 
to expect a very decisive reaction in exchange values This 
did not immediately develop in full force, for the well-known 
reason that banks and others had made exchange contracts that 
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would carry them over for some time past the date when 
official pegging was suspended, while on the other hand the 
bills which they were carrying did not mature for some weeks, 
so that it would have been unreasonable to expect any very 
immediate or early alteration of conditions It was obvious, 
however, that this state of things could not last long and that 
when It came to an end there would be severe reaction, with 
losses in the value of foreign bills and probable contraction in 
the value of assets held by foreign branches So far as can be 
discovered, however, no effort was made on the part of the 
banking community to guard against this condition of affairs 
except that of, so far as practicable, shifting the responsibility 
or liability by retaining a recourse upon the exporter in such 
a way as to be able to collect from him in the event that his 
foreign debtor did not settle with him This, it was assumed, 
would enable the banks to protect themselves in the event of 
loss, and probably would have done so had the erroneous for- 
eign financing been restricted to a limited number of concerns 
The trouble was that it had assumed the proportions of a 
national evil and had gone so far that when difficulty ensued 
It was out of the question to attempt to apply in any rigid way 
the methods of protection which had thus been devised Had 
they been so applied, they simply would have failed, and wide- 
spread bankruptcy would have been the result without benefit 
to the banks of the country 

Views of Federal Reserve Board 

Nevertheless, the situation was such as to arouse anxiety 
on the part of the Federal Reserve Board, and by the middle 
of 1919 the problem of providing a definite means of financing 
foreign trade which would take the strain off the banks and 
would at the same time furnish a more satisfactory basis for 
future trade, was under advisement The subject was taken 
up with various conferences of bankers but doubts and fears 
then expressed received no very serious attention The bankers 
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expressed the opinion ths.! the banking conununity was entirely 
capable of taking care of itself Not satisfied with this, how- 
ever, the Board proceeded to develop and place before Con- 
gress a measure intended to correct the situation and provide a 
means of foreign financing This was the so-called Edge Act 
which made its appearance in a full-fledged form during the 
summer of 1919 The conditions which produced the Edge 
Act require some analysis prior to a review of its provisions 
in more detail ^ 

Financial Conditions Abroad 

Studies of financial and banking conditions in the principal 
European countries showed that the currency and banking 
situation on the Continent was one of unusual difficulty, while 
it appeared that supplies of available capital had been reduced 
to a minimum basis It did not seem probable that conditions 
in these foreign countries could be promptly restored to a nor- 
mal footing without importing from abroad in very large 
measure the funds that were needed in the process of financial 
rehabilitation In this connection the question was pertinently 
raised what would be the effects of the reparation which was 
to be made by the Central Powers as a result of the peace 
settlement This reparation would of course operate to create 
a one-sided balance of trade in goods, ships, and forms of 
capital, as well as of securities, between the Central Powers 
and the countries with which they transacted business It 
would therefore tend to place the reapients of the reparation 
m possession of funds with which they might liquidate their 
obhgations to their own citizens or to foreign countnes 

France, Belgium, and other continental nations were heavily 
indebted to Great Bntain as well as to the United States, while 
Great Bntain likewise was a heavy debtor of this country 
The reparation payments, while to be passed through the 

iThe following pages (1310 to 1314) present sucli an analysis, substantially based 
upon matcsrial prepared for the federal Reserve Board by the author, and printed m 
Weral Reserve Bulletin, June, 1919, pp 5^5 
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countries which were their recipients, might thus in the last 
analysis furnish the basis for payments to the United States 
designed to hquidate the advances made by this country to 
cover the cost of the war, save in so far as American investors 
might prefer to leave their funds actually at work abroad 
In the latter case the effect of the reparation payment would 
be merely that of converting a government obligation into 
private secunties or other evidences' of indebtedness Bel- 
gium’s share of the reparation had already been used as secur- 
ity for the advance made by a group of American banks under 
the so-called Belgian Industrial Credit, and it was expected 
that other loans or accommodations of the same or similar 
kinds would take place in the near future It would, however, 
be some time before the reparation thus paid could, in fact, 
amount to more than a fraction of the sums needed to re- 
establish industry abroad upon an)fthing like its pre-war basis 
The problem of importing capital into practically all of the 
European countries was thus a continuing one, and a successful 
basis for such importation could be found only in the assur- 
ance to individual investors in this and in other countries which 
had a surplus of savings for current requirements that there 
was a better field for the use of such savings abroad than at 
home It was a problem of continuous rather than of tem- 
porary financing, and had reference to the ability of foreign 
countries to produce income through investment rather than 
to produce immediately consumable goods for the purpose of 
re-estabhshing their merchandise balance 

Foreign Exchange Developments 

Dunng the month of May, 1919, the foreign exchange 
situation continued to become more difficult than it appeared 
to be unmediately after the period of “pegging” which came 
to a close on March 18 An immediate indication of difficulty 
in this connection had been afforded by a sharp decline in 
quotations for the principal foreign currencies, sterling going 
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as low as $4 63, francs to 6 77 per dollar, and lire to 8 75 
These figures constituted record low quotations for francs and 
lire, and while the quotation for sterling was not so low as 
those made after the close of the pegging, it was lower than 
the rates which prevailed at the close of April French cur- 
rency was worth little more than three-quarters of its face 
value as expressed in terms of American dollars 

The immediate causes of this condition of affairs were 
obvious It was reasonably estimated that the trade balance 
of the United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, would be about $3,000,000,000, or practically the sum 
that had been annually recorded for the past three years The 
interest due and payable on our holdings of foreign securities 
was not much below $500,000,000 annually While it was 
impossible to say what were the total amounts payable to 
American citizens who were owners of foreign securities, or 
who had advanced sums for use in foreign countnes upon 
which they received regular returns, it could be conservatively 
estimated at $100,000,000 Unofficial figures for the amount 
of foreign obligations maturing in the United States during 
the calendar year 1919 placed that sum at possibly $600,000,000 
to $750,000,000 If the figures thus given, partly for the 
calendar year and partly for the fiscal year then drawing to a 
close, be regarded, as they reasonably could, as applicable to 
conditions for the calendar year, it was apparent that means 
would have to be found during 1919 for the financing of 
about $3,600,000,000 of new obligations and for the renewal 
of perhaps $600,000,000 old ones 

This made a gigantic, probably an unprecedented, financial 
problem The Treasury’s ability to advance sums to foreign 
countries had been limited by Congress to the sum of 
$10,000,000,000, of which about $9,500,000,000 had been 
taken up The department had therefore at most a sum of 
$500,000,000 (most of It allocated) which could be used for 
this purpose, so that it would seem that probably much more 
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than $3,000,000,000 of new funds must be provided by private 
initiative if we were to continue our export trade upon its 
existing level It should be recalled that, as already mentioned, 
Congress had provided an export credit of $1,000,000,000 
which might be made available through the War Finance Cor- 
poration The doubt whether our export trade could be 
continued upon its existing level without involving serious 
financial strain made the question of our national policy in 
reference to such trade one of urgent concern for the whole 
community 

Export Trade and Prices 

The primary effect of the great exportation of goods from 
the United States was twofold — that of keeping fields, fac- 
tories, and men employed, and disposing of their product, on 
the one hand , and on the other, that of maintaining prices A 
slackening of the export trade would mean an increased con- 
sumption of goods at home or else a lessened production of 
them The constant assumption was that the latter of the two 
alternatives would be the one to be pursued and that accord- 
ingly a reduction of exports from the United States would 
mean a limitation of prices in this country Shortened indus- 
try, less demand for labor, JLnd accordingly falling prices, 
would be the net result of such a change in the direction of our 
business For this reason many business men and financiers 
evidently regarded the maintenance of a great export balance 
as practically essential, the chief modification which they 
seemed to wish to make m it being that of substituting manu- 
factures for a part of the agricultural products which we were 
shipping abroad It was for the attainmerlt of this end, and 
incidentally that of selling these exports at practically the 
prices prevailing, that much of the theorizing and most of the 
practical expedients that were suggested m prevailing dis- 
cussion of our international position were intended 

This left untouched, however, the possible alternative that 
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even if export trade should be less active, there might be 
developed an equal demand for our goods in domestic trade 
which would result m employing our labor and capital at 
practically the same rate The question was leally reducible 
to this — ^whether we were to use all such new capital as might 
become available through savings above what was requisite 
to absorb undigested Liberty loan bonds for the purpose of 
developing our own natural resources and expanding our own 
industries, or whether a considerable part of it was to be 
loaned for use in European fields of investment naturally less 
productive but for the time being offering large returns, be- 
cause of the necessities in which the peoples of Europe found 
themselves at the close of a war of economic exhaustion 
Should it be true that we could to greater advantage use all 
our capital at home, the only consideration in favor of an 
attempt to maintain export trade at its present level would be 
that such assistance to foreign countries had not only an eco- 
nomic bearing, but also a broader aspect This aspect would 
be found in the view put forward by some that there was a 
motive of self-interest as well as of altruism underlying the 
idea of assisting foreign countries rapidly to restore their 
productive capacity and to get back into sound economic 
condition 

Domestic Investment Field 

Economically speaking, the question of maintaining our 
export trade by means of loans and advances thus reduced 
itself to the problem whether there was a better field at home 
than abroad for the use of new capital It was undoubtedly 
true that many industries in the United States were still re- 
tarded and still feeling the effects of the war which operated 
to reduce their access to capital The building trades had 
suffered severely and both commercial and domestic construc- 
tion had fallen far behind their natural ratio of advance during 
the preceding four years Municipal utilities and public utili- 
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ties generally had been feeling the difficulty of securing suffi- 
cient capital for adequate expansion, due to lack of confidence 
in their ability to earn at existing rates New industrial oppor- 
tunities had not presented themselves with their accustomed 
speed, and only in a comparatively few industries whose work 
was largely contributory to the waging of the war could it be 
said that there had been a sufficient stimulus to development 
This situation was evidenced by the high rates of interest 
which many industries stood ready to pay for the obtaining of 
capital in the present market Assuming that foreign countries 
were 111 position to pay equally high rates, the question of the 
use of our available loan funds would be determined by the 
views entertained by business men and experts concerning the 
probable earning power of the industries of those countries 
A reduction m our export trade would necessitate some read- 
justment of conditions or relationships such as that which 
followed the armistice, but the transition could imdoubtedly be 
effected Existing exportations were unquestionably upon a 
basis which it would be difficult to maintain as a permanency, 
inasmuch as they were so far above the pre-war level 

Position o£ Banks in Foreign Financing 

Pending a decision of these large questions, American 
banks were doubtless in a somewhat embarrassing position 
Their managers naturally did not care to place themselves in a 
situation in which they would own large balances abroad unless 
some definite provision was made for continuously financing 
the export balance Accordingly, many conservative bankers 
were “covering” or “hedging” their discounts and purchases of 
foreign bills, refusing to discount or buy until they had sold a 
corresponding amount of the foreign currency which was to 
result from the paper offered them when such paper had 
matured The effect of this policy, of course, was to reduce or 
limit the holdings of foreign currency by American banks, or, 
in other words, to require such foreign countries in every case 
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to provide for the liquidation of their purchases before they 
were actually able to finance them in the United States In 
former times such a tendency would have afforded a sliarp 
check to their purchases of American goods, but as things 
stood the disposition of foreign countries to buy upon long- 
term credit instead of providing themselves with means to 
liquidate this credit within an ordinary period through the 
exportation of their own goods or gold, would shortly reach a 
point at which the disparity of values between our own and 
foreign currencies would become so great as seriously to 
handicap further business Alternative to this conclusion, or 
as an expedient which would probably be resorted to before 
any such final outcome had been arrived at, was the possibility 
that more gold might be shipped to the United States by debtor 
countries, thereby tending still further to raise prices here and 
to maintain them upon some basis of parity with the level exist- 
ing abroad 

Call for Government Aid 

In this situation it was not unnatural that some important 
private interests had been calling for government aid in sup- 
porting exchange and m the extension of credits for export 
business Congress had already declined to increase the powers 
of the Treasury Department with respect to direct loans to be 
made to foreign countries, and it remained to be seen how far 
the credit of one billion dollars placed within the reach of the 
War Finance Corporation could be availed of in practice 
Whatever might be determined on that score, it was not desir- 
able that government direction of private industry should be 
continued longer than absolutely essential When a foreign 
country obtained an advance from the government of the 
United States and then spent the funds thus allotted it in the 
purchase of American goods for exportation to its own citi- 
zens, there was practically a joint government guaranty of 
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either private consumption or private manufacture, or of both, 
with the results which usually follow from such guaranties 
These results might be considered embodied in a tendency 
to indiscriminate consumption and more or less uneconomic use 
of the funds or goods which are thus set apart for the promo- 
tion of national development A time would inevitably arrive 
when the emergency would no longer be such as to require 
national borrowing in behalf of private individuals, and when 
to continue this policy of subsidy or public support practically 
would result in the increase of an indebtedness which was 
passing beyond the power of the debtors to liquidate Our 
banking orgamzation was capable of safeguarding the country 
against undue devotion of its funds to foreign development 
should such tendencies manifest themselves, and at the same 
time of avoiding unwise withholding of support which comes 
from a lack of vision or a failure to understand the ultimate 
results of the. refusal of present accommodation This, of 
course, still left open the question of the precise means by 
which our bankers and exporters could thus protect themselves 
But It was understood that the problem was now fully under 
consideration and reasonable provision for the needs of the 
future might accordingly be expected 

Prices and Banking 

As has been stated, the overgrowth of our export trade 
had undoubtedly had a powerful effect in preventing a decline 
of prices This was due not only to the actual subtraction of 
goods from our domestic market to the extent that our exports 
were sold on long-term credits, but also to the more subtle and 
less obvious influence produced through the general continua- 
tion of inflation To this perhaps more than to any other 
current factor might be ascribed the fact that prices had again 
turned upward It had been supposed in some quarters that, 
as the demands of the government for the financing of war 
expenditures grew less, and as the demands of private business 
men and bankers for the financing of industrial enterprises 
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grew more, there would be a distinct check to inflation and a 
definite tendency toward restriction of prices 

This would normally have been true had bank credit been 
confined to a strictly banking (1 e , short-term) basis When, 
however, advances on the part of banks took the form of 
practically long-term or investment credit, their influence was 
to withdraw commodities from the market and to permit the 
use of them either for consumption or for the creation of 
investment capital whose actual power to produce an income 
return was necessarily rather far in the future Such advances 
on the part of banks inevitably tended to maintain prices , and 
when such loans were made for the purpose of facilitating or 
carrying on export trade which had produced a steady and 
“favorable” balance (that is to say, a condition showing far 
greater exports than imports of merchandise), the influence 
upon banking conditions was very similar to that created 
through the use of bank funds for the support of public credit 
In the present circumstances, therefore, a continuous excess of 
exports over imports, paid for by the issue of long-term obliga- 
tions more or less largely sustained by the banks, had to be 
regarded as a distinct factor tending to maintain the existing 
inflation and to keep things upon an unduly expanded basis 
The foreign banking institutions were already meeting the 
same problem, and it was under discussion in a number of 
countries, notably Great Britain, where the continued large 
importation of commodities purely for purposes of personal 
consumption was being discouraged so far as practicable 
Nevertheless, the reaction of feeling resulting from the close 
of the war had unquestionably tended to increase the disposi- 
tion of individuals to buy and spend with comparatively little 
regard for the eventual results of their action. Possibly the 
most important immediate outcome of this condition of affairs 
was the overstimulation of retail trade m consumable com- 
modities and especially m luxuries, and the relative retardation 
of business in basic commodities and materials for manufac- 
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ture The existence of this state of things was very obvious, 
not only abroad, but in the United States 

The Edge Act 

The Edge Act was based upon the idea of keeping undesir- 
able long-term foreign paper out of the federal reserve banks 
by providing a special set of institutions whose duty it would 
be to finance foreign trade, and by taking and holding such 
paper to afford a basis for the business, while at the same time 
drawing in from all possible resources the investment or semi- 
investment funds which the public might be willing to devote 
to this purpose It was bottomed to some extent upon the 
War Finance Corporation, although it borrowed largely from 
the so-called "investment trusts” of European countries 
Under it there would have been created, had it ever come fully 
into being, two distinct classes of corporations One would 
have made acceptances and dealt in relatively short-term paper, 
running to, say, a year or more, such paper being “short” only 
in comparison with the operations of the other or second type 
of Edge Act banks In this second type the institution would 
have taken over securities representing long-term advances to 
foreign countries and to other industries, would have placed 
these bonds m a pool as a trust fund to protect an issue of 
debentures, and then would have sold these debentures 

The two kinds of business were essentially different, the 
former class being distinctly of the so-called “intermediate 
credit” vanety, the second being definitely an investment busi- 
ness It was undoubtedly a mistake to try to associate the two 
things together in the act and, as experience speedily showed, 
there was no basis or demand for any such measure m any 
event The public was not particularly concerned in the financ- 
ing of foreign trade A group of manufacturers were so 
interested and they were already being called upon by the banks 
to guarantee the credit of foreign buyers They were, how- 
ever, not particularly ready to transfer this guaranty to a 
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separate type of institutions by purchasing the stock or bonds 
thereof, while the public certainly was in no humor to do it, 
and interest rates were such that the average owner of a small 
sum of money could, easily enough, get 7 or 8 per cent with a 
fair degree of security on an industrial investment There was 
no reason why he should take the bonds of an Edge Act cor- 
poration at any lower figure and so in ordei to get his money 
a higher one would doubtless have to be offered by such a 
corporation A rate of 8 to 10 per cent on industrial bonds 
would, of course, have meant 10 to 12 per cent to the foreign 
user of the capital, and this was likely to be very nearly pro- 
hibitive The Edge Act entirely misconceived the needs of 
the foreign situation There was no reason why abundant 
capital should not have been obtained by financiers through 
existing methods of financing, the trouble lay in getting to 
any sound basis for financing abroad If no sound basis could 
be provided domestically, an Edge Act corporation could not 
supply it Indeed, soon after the war it became evident that 
large lenders in this country wanted the guaranty of foreign 
governments and nothing less Having that, they were about 
as well off as with bonds of an Edge Act corporation 

Although the Edge Act was widely advertised and almost 
universally praised, it met with no success Institutions of 
rather low capitalization were created* and undertook an ac- 
ceptance and long-term foreign credit business An effort was 
made by the American Bankers Association, and interests 
affiliated with it, to create a $100,000,000 corporation of the 
debenture type, but the effort did not succeed After a few 
months of discussion and advertising, the notion was aban- 
doned There was no further organization of Edge Act 
corporations, and the one or two which survived found it 
difficult to get more than an adequate amount of business to 
keep themselves going and pay expenses and dividends The 
effort to afford a new type of foreign finanang disconnected 


* One m New York, a later one in New Orleans and another in Alabama 
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with the federal reserve system, save m so far as its accept- 
ances might be bought by the reserve banks, had pioved a 
complete failure, and the system was still as much isolated from 
foreign affairs as ever, while its members were subject to as 
great danger as ever in connection with their foreign financing 

Grovtrth and Recognition of Dangers 

The recognition of these giave dangers was not, however, 
immediate Not very many bankers or business men had 
realized the extreme hazard which might be incurred as a 
result of operations that continuously developed a credit bal- 
ance in favor of the United States which foreign countries had 
no means of settling Lacking a central banking provision 
which would have tended to co-ordinate foreign sales and 
transactions, business men and bankers had pressed forward 
independently without much reference to the effect of their 
aggregate effort The consequence was to develop an enor- 
mous credit balance in favor of the United States Foreign 
buyers possibly did not themselves realize how heavily into 
debt they were going, and the result was that they became 
greatly o\erloaded and placed themselves in a position in 
which the slightest recession of prices would make it impossible 
for them to settle Toward the close of the year 1919, this 
state of things was reaching a most aggravated position and 
not a few bankers recognized that a crash was undoubtedly 
imminent There began to be widespread doubt and fear 
Many persons expressed the opinion that the federal reserve 
system was very efficient in promoting inflation but that it 
obviously had no power to bring about contraction or deflation 
What would be the result of the enormous overexpansion of 
foreign trade with the development of the immense unfimded 
balance of debt was the constant subject of debate and con- 
troversy, while the responsibilities of the reserve system in 
these circumstances were fully recogmzed in Washington but 
nothing material was done to comply with them 



CHAPTER LIX 


RESUMPTION OF CONTROL OF DISCOUNT RATES^ 


As has been seen m Chaptei LVII, a hazardous condition 
had developed m domestic speculative markets Similarly 
hazardous conditions had, as just seen m Chapter LVIII, been 
involved in foreign trade The two situations together com- 
bined to produce upon the mind of the Federal Reserve Board 
the conviction that something must be done to resume control 
of the credit situation or to develop such control to a point that 
had never before been attained 

Final returns for the Victory Liberty Loan, as compiled 
by the Treasury Department, showed that the aggregate sub- 
scriptions amounted to $5,249,908,300, while the total num- 
of subscribers receiving notes of the new issue was approxi 
mately 12,000,000 The outcome of the Fifth Loan, as thus 
indicated, was therefore an appropriate conclusion to a great 
and probably unprecedented senes of government offerings 
The actual loans placed by the government since it became 
a belligerent, with the number of subscribers and amounts 
accepted, were at the time summarized thus 


Loans 


Estimated 
number of 
subscribers 


Amount 

allotted 


First loan 
Second loan 
Third loan 
Fourth loan 

Fifth loan (preliminary estimate) 
Total 


4,000,000 

9,400,000 

18,376,815 

21.000. 000 

12.000. 000 


$ 1,989,456,650 
3,807,891,900 
4,176,516,850 
6,992,927,100 
4,500,000,000 


$21,466,792,500 


1 The Bituatiou in 1919, ^8 on pp i33i-X3a8, was discussed by authw 

in a statement prepared for the Federal Reserve Board and published in Bulletin, June, 
19 * 9 , PP 


I32X 
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The Victory Liberty Loan simply sufficed to fund the 
greater part of the outstanding certificates of indebtedness into 
bonds It therefore in no respect changed the problem of con- 
temporary borrowing by which the Treasury was necessarily 
faced Expenditures were running, eight months after the 
armistice, at about the rate of $1,100,000,000 per month 
On May i, the Treasury Department had placed another issue 
of certificates of indebtedness amounting to $591,300,000, and 
It was understood that further issues would necessarily have to 
be offered to the public from time to time in order to make 
up the difference between current receipts from ordinary 
sources of revenue and the outlays on the basis just sketched 
The obvious method of obtaining these funds currently was 
that of continuing to place issues of certificates with the banks 
Such issues, however, had in the past been based upon the 
plan of periodically selling an issue of Liberty bonds Since 
this plan was now definitely terminated the change in public 
finance thereby rendered necessary would be that of provid- 
ing a new method of funding the certificates from time to 
time currently sold to the banks This offered a problem 
somewhat resembling that of successfully placing the war 
savings stamp issues It required effort designed to fix the 
attention of the investing public upon the needs of the gov- 
ernment and at the same time to offer a security which fur- 
nished a reasonable amount of remuneration and into which, 
therefore, the savings of the community might be expected to 
flow Thus again was presented the necessity of enlarging 
the savings of the community and of devoting these savings 
to the absorption of government securities, a duty which was 
strongly insisted upon during the continuance of hostilities, 
but which none the less today exists in as acute a form as it 
did then Financially, the war was by no means over 

A Period of Reconstruction 

The economic problem before the country of which these 
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phases of war financing formed a part involved two issues 
One was the question how to proceed in meeting the needs 
of domestic growth The other was that of establishing the 
proper balance between our own progress toward a new eco- 
nomic adjustment and that which we might assist European 
countries to bring about through aid to be extended to them 
A proper settlement of these two questions in their relation 
to one another involved a process whereby price levels m all 
countries would automatically work toward a new basis, and 
implied also the establishment of a new rate of return to 
capital which might probably show a greater approach to uni- 
formity than previously attained Not to establish a working 
community of prices, values, and rates of yield on investment 
would have meant that interchange of goods and of invest- 
ment funds among nations would meet with difficulty The 
situation of the world was such that for some time there would 
be a marked reduction of the differences between the economic 
systems of the leading countries It was certainly not to the 
interest of ^ any nation that other nations with which it had 
close relations should be seriously retarded m the legitimate 
use of resources and in the proportionate employment of labor 
The attention of the people of the United States had natur- 
ally been focused upon the further improvement and expan- 
sion of domestic industry, but the position of the country 
when considered from a world standpoint showed that such 
expansion involved for its fullest success expansion elsewhere, 
both in order that customary markets for sale and purchase 
might continue to exist for domestic products, and in order 
that foreigners might be enabled to liquidate in due time 
their obligations to American creditors growing out of ad- 
vances made to them in the past and those necessarily to be 
made to them m the future The continuation of such ad- 
vances accordingly implied that such foreign countries should 
be helped to attain to a condition in which they might settle 
their indebtedness by the shipment of goods — b , means of 
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liquidation which they could not successfully employ unless 
they w’ere enabled to place themselves in a productive condi- 
tion Our banking and financial organization thus had a new 
and important function to perform — ^more important and re- 
sponsible than any it had been called upon to perform in the 
past — ^that of determining the division of capital in the inter- 
national field, just as it had previously been one of its prin- 
cipal functions to determine the division of capital within our 
own territory and within different fields of industry The 
banking system of no country has ever been confronted with 
a greater or more serious responsibility For the disposi- 
tion that is made of our financial resources will affect every- 
one in the country for better or for worse, either as a consumer 
or as a produced 

Growth of Business Activity 

Apparently, in consequence of the further progress toward 
peaceful conditions and a stable price outlook, as well as the 
elimination of the artificial conditions which existed during 
the war, there was evident a continuous growth toward the 
restoration of private business activity to a more normal level 
Conditions during the autumn of 1919 more than ever favored 
this renewed trend toward activity and efficiency The excel- 
lent agricultural outlook had undoubtedly contributed in no 
small degree to the development of an optimistic attitude on 
the part of business men and bankers, while a belief that fur- 
ther reductions in prices were not to be expected in the near 
future had had a considerable share in encouraging construc- 
tion and manufacture The re-entry of the railroad adminis- 
tration into the market as a large buyer of iron and steel was 
expected to have an important effect upon private demand for 
those articles, while a rise in the price of copper and other basic 
metals was already observable It still remained true that the 
steel industry as well as other fundamental lines of manufac- 
ture was far below the normal level of production Building 
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operations were, however, resuming in a number of important 
directions and there was some increase in the volume of rail- 
way tonnage, which had been reduced to a relatiArely low level 
during the early months of the year The strong foreign de- 
mand for American products resulted in keeping up the activity 
in shipping, although vessels had difficulty m obtaining return 
cargoes from European ports to the United States 

This resumption of business activity necessarily meant a 
considerable increase in demands for loans and discounts at 
banks of all classes, an increase m demand to which bankers 
made a ready response Partly as a result of these conditions 
and partly, as will later be noted, in consequence of strong 
foreign demands for shipments of goods produced in the 
United States, the general trend of prices was upward The 
Board’s index number showed that there was an advance dur- 
ing the month of April of about three points, and the reports 
of the Federal Reserve agents indicated that this upward 
movement did not only not cease but was on the increase 


End of Government Control 

Significant developments had also occurred in connection 
with the progressive elimination of government control from 
business Possibly the most important administrative devel- 
opment in this conne'ction had been the abandonment of the 
attempt of the government and the steel producers to find a 
working basis for price revision in that industry with the 
presumed result of establishing an open steel market An- 
other important step had been the removal of import restric- 
tions by Great Britain, such removal restoring to a condition 
of unrestricted movement the long list of articles whose im- 
portations had previously been barred The President s mes- 
sage presented to Congress on May 20 fixed a definite limit 
for the return of the railroads to their owners, and indicated 
that the return of the telegraph and telephone systems would 
take place as soon as practicable Numerous minor restnc- 
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tions upon business had been eliminated during the spring 
and it was probable that there was by mid-year a greater degree 
of freedom of movement and lack of restrictions upon trade 
throughout the world than had existed for nearly five years 

The restoration of business to a competitive basis neces- 
sarily implied the restoration of the banking and financial 
mechanism to the exercise of its normal functions in connec- 
tion with the development of trade Among these were the 
restriction of undesirable or excessive borrowing and the ap- 
plication within reasonable periods of the test of liquidation 
to our foreign trade It would probably be some time before 
the mechanism recovered its full effectiveness and was able 
in the same degree as formerly to adjust the relationships of 
demand and supply and to control undue fluctuations in prices 
During this period of transition danger of maladjustment or 
inflation would necessarily exist in greater or less degree, and 
such safeguards as could reasonably be applied needed to be 
invoked This placed upon the banks of the country an ex- 
ceptionally responsible task 

A Speculative Era 

One phase of the present situation which paralleled condi- 
tions that had existed at the close of most former wars was 
the development of an active speculative situation in the secu- 
rities market Operations on the New York Stock Exchange 
had reached a basis practically unprecedented since the open- 
ing of the war and paralleled only by the active market opera- 
tions which marked the advent of large munitions orders when 
the European contest had definitely established itself A suc- 
cession of “million-share days” with abnormally high prices in 
many classes of goods, had indicated the scope of the specula- 
tive movement itself, while the fact that much of the buying 
was said to have come not from professional traders but from 
prospective investors throughout the country, indicated the 
hold which the movement was already taking upon the popu- 
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lation of the United States One phenomenon which had pre- 
sented Itself as an incident to this speculative movement was 
the existence of high call money rates These rates had at 
times gone as high as 754 per cent, although only for a short 
period in any instance Such fluctuations of the call-money 
rate had promptly been followed by little more than very mod- 
erate curtailment of the volume of banking accommodations 

There was thus undoubtedly an element of danger to the 
financial position of the country Ordinarily a sharp check 
could be administered through the advancing of rates of redis- 
count at federal reserve banks Such a check for the moment 
encountered some difficulty so long as the policy of promoting 
the absorption of government securities by favoring rates was 
maintained For the moment the avoidance of abnormally 
high loan accoimts had to be effected by means other than 
those which would ordinarily be applied under the methods 
and principles of central banking Eventually, when cir- 
cumstances permitted, and the federal reserve banks 
assumed their normal functions, making advances chiefly 
against liquid commeraal paper and reducing to small pro- 
portions advances agamst United States government collateral, 
a natural and effective check to existing conditions in the 
money market might be afforded through changes in rates at 
federal reserve banks As things stood, the continuance of 
emergency conditions caused by the war induced this primary 
function of the federal reserve system to be held more or less 
in abeyance 

Short Supply of Capital 

That the supply of capital for meeting the manifold re- 
quirements of reviving business and foreign trade was dis- 
tinctly deficient, was a view already widely accepted Just how 
deficient this capital supply was, had not been fully known , in- 
deed, could not be until the necessities and requirements of 
the several countries had become better recognized and estab- 
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Iished The few months after the armistice had shown that 
their needs were far greater than had been supposed and that 
very great sums could be used to advantage if they could be 
obtained on a satisfactory basis European countries did not, 
of course, afford a virgin field of investment, but the restora- 
tion of industry and trade in Europe was so important to the 
whole world in an economic sense, and was so desirable in 
other than commercial ways, that the field of investment of- 
fered by Europe might m a practical sense for the time being 
be regarded as tantamount to a new field The economic 
scheme of the world would be out of balance and adjustment 
until Europe’s economic power was measurably restored 

The United States, however, like every other country, had 
to consider carefully what was the maximum amount with 
which It could reasonably part An advance of long-term 
credit meant the taking of capital and hence of goods from 
the American market The attempt of our financial system to 
advance credit at a rate more rapid than justified by the rate 
of saving would, therefore, simply mean advance in the “cost 
of living” to the average consumer through a further aggra- 
vation of existing conditions of inflation in banking and credit, 
with harm not only to ourselves but also to those who received 
advances on an unreasonably high basis of valuation The 
natural tendency of the time was to attempt to accomplish too 
much in a short time and to go beyond the natural limits set 
by available resources, thus overstraining and crippling the 
investment mechamsm of the country and opening at least 
the possibility of serious danger as a result The difficulty 
in the situation was rendered more complex by the fact that 
American investors had in the past been so little used to judg- 
ing and absorbing foreign securities 

Inflation Continued 

Continuous inflation of prices, credit, and speculation pre- 
vailed throughout the year 1919 The temporary hesitation 
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which had succeeded the armistice had been speedily followed 
by strong upward movements m all branches of business and 
prices, and these were accompanied by enormous increases in 
federal reserve notes as well as in deposits outstanding The 
outcome was to leave the speculative community largely free 
to do as It pleased, so that toward the close of 1919 matters 
were rushing forward toward a climax The high-water mark 
in stock-brokers’ loans in New York was presumed to have 
been reached at about the close of the autumn of 1919, and 
it was finally admitted that the practice of drawing heavily 
upon reserve banks thiough the rediscounting of Liberty bond- 
secured paper could be checked only by the application of a 
new and far more stringent control of discount rales than any 
that had thus far been attempted, as well as by determined 
effort generally to discourage the discounting of Liberty bond 
paper 

Accordingly, the Federal Reserve Board set before itself 
the attainment of two principal objects — ^the first, the abolition 
of the preferential rate designed to favor paper secured by 
Liberty bonds or Treasury notes, the other, the raising of 
the rates of discount all around to higher levels Of the two 
the former seemed to be the easier to accomplish at the outset 
and was therefore first attempted, the intention being to drive 
Liberty bond paper, so far as practicable, out of reserve banks 
and thereby to restore their liquid character, at least in so far 
as circumstances would at all permit This program evidently 
could not be carried through to successful effect at one stroke 
of the pen It would manifestly require a number of months 
for its consummation and called for joint and skilful effort to 
reduce inflation in all branches of trade Increase of discount 
rates at the end of 1919 was therefore looked upon as merely 
the first step in a large program, and the Board allowed it 
informally to be known that what had already been done was 
by no means final 
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Action Finally Taken’" 

Secretary Glass eventually assented to higher rates Ad- 
vances took effect in November, 1919, and gave the signal for 
a shrinkage of stock market values, which was stigmatirpd hv 
some unsuccessful speculators as the “Federal Reserve Board 
panic “ The remedy was urgently needed but came too late to 
act as a corrective 

On the basis of Treasury daily statements, the total gross 
debt, which on June 30, 1919, amounted to $25,484,506,160, 
and on August 31, 1919, had reached the peak at $26,596,- 
701,648, had been reduced by September 30 by more than 
$400,000,000 Notwithstanding the increase resulting from 
the Victory Loan instalment payments in October and No- 
vember, when the final payment was made, it stood on 
November 29 at $26,116,051,952, a net reduction of about 
$480,000,000 from the high mark at the end of August, and 
a net increase since June 30 of only $631,545,792, although 
m that period only one quarterly income and profits tax instal- 
ment had been received The total amount of loan certificates 
outstanding and unmatured, which on June 30 was $2,478,- 
317,500 and on August 31 $2,012,387,500, was reduced in 
September to $1,634,671,500, while the total amount of tax 
certificates outstanding and unmatured, which on June 30 was 
$789,561,000 and on August 31 was $1,925,837,500, was re- 
duced in September to $1,827,586,500 Of the latter, certifi- 
cates to the amount of $746,869,500 matured December 15, 
1919, and were amply provided for by the income and profits 
tax instalment paj^ble on that date 

During the period of five months from June 6 (when hold- 
ings of Victory notes were first reported separately) to No- 
vember 7, all reporting member banks (about 783 member 
banks in leading cities, which are believed to hold about 40 per 

was 
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cent of the commercial bank deposits of the country) had re- 
duced their holdings — 

of Liberty Bonds from $ 646,273,000 

to ... . . 633,950,000 


or 

of Victory Notes from 
to 


$ 12,323,000 

$ 438,589,000 
292,410.000 


or ... 146,179,000 

of United States Certificates of 
Indebtedness from $1,514,462,000 

to 847,558,000 


or 


666,904,000 


Making a total reduction in all reporting 
member banks’ holdings of United States 
War Securities of $825,406,000 

The long intermission in the issue of certificates of all 
kinds made it possible, upon resuming, to issue loan certifi- 
cates, bearing 4)^ per cent interest, and having shorter ma- 
turity than those issued heretofore Coincident with the issue 
of these loan certificates, it had been thought wise, in order 
to make it possible and convenient for taxpayers to prepare 
further for the large tax payments which fell due on March 
15, 1920, to offer an issue of 4)4 per cent tax certificates of 
that maturity 

Higher Level of Rates 

When in November the federal reserve banks advanced 
their rates to the extent of about of i per cent, the changes 
made at each bank resulted in the sheet given on the following 
page 
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It could not be expected, ho'wever, that the changes in rates 
would bring about immediately a strengthening of the reserve 
position of the system as a whole In the fall season of the 
year the demands upon the banks are always heavy and no 
material improvement could therefore be expected before the 
end of the year 

Changes in Reserve Percentages 

Shortly prior to the announcement of the advance in rates, 
the reserve percentage of the federal reserve system had fallen 
to approximately 47 per cent as at the close of business on 
October 31 The report for the week ending November 8, 
showing condition at the close of business of the preceding 
day, indicated a reserve percentage of oirly about 46 per cent, 
while for the Federal Reserve Bank of New York the corre- 
sponding percentage was but little more than 40 per cent 
During the week ending November 8, other federal reserve 
banks took over from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
ninety million dollars of acceptances, and in these circum- 
stances in order to prevent further expansion, it became neces- 
sary to call the attention of the large rediscounting banks to the 
situation 

Practically the entire banking community recognized the 
necessity of curtailing the unduly large lines of loans which 
had been granted upon stock exchange collateral, and accord- 
ingly the developments during the week ending November 15 
centered around the call-money market The high call rate had 
the effect of checking further advances on purely speculative 
account and undoubtedly tended to promote liquidation It 
was a precautionary measure on the part of the large redis- 
counting banks The report of the federal reserve system for 
the week ending November 14 showed a reduction in discounts 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, amounting to 
about eighty-four millions, a change which should have sufficed 
to improve the position of the system very materially, except 
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for the expansion of loans and discounts at other federal 
reserve banks, part of which was no doubt due to the crop- 
moving operations then m progress 

The reserve percentages for the system as a whole since 
October 15 had been as follows 



Per Cent 

October 17 

483 

October 24 

487 

October 31 

479 

November 7 

468 

November 14 

471 

November 2X 

469 

November 28 

45 5 


Improvement between the dates November 7 and 14 was 
due to some extent to the transfer of a balance of German gold 
from the Continent to London, and the inclusion of the 
amount thus transferred m the banks’ reserves 

Banks and Speculation 

The use by member banks of the resources of the system 
for speculative advances to their customers required the appli- 
cation of a corrective to the situation It should be recalled 
that the resources of the federal reserve system were never 
intended for speculative purposes Section 13 of the act pro- 
vides in part that federal reserve banks may discount notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial 
transactions , that is, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued 
or drawn for agncultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, 
or the proceeds of which have been used, or are to be used, for 
such purposes It provided further that nothing contained in 
the act shall be construed to prohibit such notes, drafts, and 
bills of exchange, secured by staple agricultural products, or 
other goods, wares, or merchandise, from being eligible for 
such discount, “but such definition shall not include notes, 
drafts, or bills covering merely investments or issued or drawn 
for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or 
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other investment securities, except bonds and notes of the 
Government of the United States 

Clear and emphatic as the act thus was with reference to 
the speculative use of the resources of the system, experience 
had demonstrated that the prohibition of direct speculative 
loans did not of itself act to prevent the indirect use of funds 
obtained from the system for speculation Bonds and notes 
of the government of the United States were not included in 
the list of prohibited collateral, and because so large a volume 
of these admissible securities was outstanding, the collateral 
loan was used to obtain accommodation and for making good 
reserves which might previously have been depleted by making 
ineligible loans As Governor Harding, in a letter to Hon 
Robt L Owen, said “The Board has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the fact that resources obtained from the federal reserve 
banks should not be used for speculative purposes, and at vari- 
ous times when there has been unusual speculative activity it 
has issued public warnings as to the bad eifect of such activi- 
ties upon the banking situation The first warning of this 
kind was issued as long ago as October, 1915, and the warning 
has been repeated on several occasions since that date when 
conditions made it necessary ” 

On June 10, 1919, the Board had already made public a 
letter, which it had addressed to all federal reserve agents, 
reading as follows 

The Federal Reserve Board is concerned over the existing tendency 
toward excessive speculation, and while ordinarily this could be cor- 
rected by an advance in discount rates at the Federal Reserve Banks, 
it IS not practicable to apply this check at this time because of Govern- 
ment financing By far the larger part of the invested assets of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks consists of paper secured by Government obliga- 
tions, and the Board is anxious to get some information on which it 
can form an estimate as to the extent of member bank borrowings on 
Government collateral made for purposes other than for carrying 
customers who have purchased Liberty Bonds on account, or other 
than for purely commercial purposes 
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This letter was sent out for the purpose of ascertaining 
to what extent government obligations were being used to 
secure loans from federal reserve banks for other than com- 
mercial purposes or for carrying subscriptions The Board 
had called attention repeatedly to the dangerous speculative 
tendencies which have been prevalent 

Effect of Public Borrowing 

The usual method of restricting the undue use of the redis- 
counting privilege is to advance rates That policy would 
doubtless have been put into operation seveial months earlier 
except for its bearing upon government financing The fact 
that the Treasury had sold more than twenty billions in bonds 
and Victory notes, many of which had been taken by persons 
who had been unable to pay for them in full but were obliged 
to carry them at banks, liquidating their obligations in part 
from time to time , and that member banks had obligated them- 
selves to make loans to subscribers at coupon rates for a 
definite period of time, and that this policy on the part of the 
member banks had been approved by the federal reserve banks, 
materially altered the policy which would otherwise have been 
adopted by the Board That a relatively low rate was main- 
tained for the purpose of accommodating bona fide subsciibers 
to government obligations opened an opportunity for other 
borrowers to obtain funds for their own purposes at compara- 
tively low cost This was availed of in large measure during 
the summer of 1919, and the speculative movement continued 
throughout the early autumn These demands upon the banks 
for credit came in addition to thp very heavy commercial 
requirements, to seasonal crop movement demands, and to 
needs arising out of unusual congestion of export commodities 
at ports The advance in discount rates by federal reserve 
banks, announced early in November, was thus intended as a 
warning to the business community 

This situation, which reached its climax in November, did 
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not develop without warning As Governor Harding has 
expressed it in the letter already referred to, “The high rates 
for call money which have prevailed continuously for the past 
two weeks and intermittently for seveial months past were in 
themselves very clear indication of the strained position into 
which the unbridled speculation had thrown the stock market 
and rendered a readjustment inevitable unless the resources of 
the Federal Reserve Banks were to be indirectly drawn upon 
for stock market purposes The public has had ample notice 
of the Board’s policy ’’ The high rates for call money estab- 
lished early in the month of November exerted an important 
influence in discouraging undue applications for bank funds to 
be used in the carrying of securities Call rates, m fact, prac- 
tically throughout November maintained a high level, with a 
corresponding effect upon the volume of trading 

Location of Speculation 

As pointed out in the Board’s statement pf November 4, 
1919, the speculative situation was not regarded as being con- 
fined to any one part of the country, but there had been 
extraordinary speculative activity in all sections The conse- 
quences of overspeculation are as evident and may be as 
serious when the funds of banks are used for the purpose of 
carrying commodities or real estate as they are when they are 
employed in a similar way in connection with stocks and 
securities As was stated by the Board at the time, “The real 
character of the situation depends upon the use that is being 
made by member banks of credit facilities to be obtained at 
federal reserve banks The reports which come to the 

Board from the federal reserve distncts indicate a marked 
advance in the growth of speculative transactions’’ , ^d again, 
“There has been an increasing demand for funds, speculation is 
attaining an unprecedented activity and is embracing real estate 
and many classes of commodities.” It follows from what has 
been said, that the repression of undue speculative activity and 
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overextension of credit is as clearly a duty of the banking 
system m the South and West as it is in the East and North 
In reply to a message received from a cotton-growers’ com- 
mittee, the Board on November 19 telegraphed the National 
Farmers’ Union, in session at Memphis, that there had been 
no change in policy with respect to the extension of productive 
credit, but that federal reserve bank resources should not “be 
used directly or indirectly for speculative purposes nor for 
facilitating the hoarding of commodities for such purposes ’’ 

The Board had consistently advocated during the previous 
five years the policy of orderly marketing of crops Assuming 
that adequate warehouse faahties were available, it seemed to 
be in the interest of the consumer as well as of the producer 
that staple commodities should remain as far as possible in 
the hands of producers until sold for consumption This 
policy gave the producer the benefit of an average price, m 
that he was not required to “dump’’ his products upon the 
market in excessive volume, thereby depressing the price to 
the advantage of favored consumers or of speculators who do 
not as a rule pass the advantage on to the consumer Owing 
to the great number of producers, there was always competition 
between them to sell, which would not be the case if large 
syndicates were able to acquire control of the bulk of the crop 
But in times when there was a world-wide demand for neces- 
sities, there was no warrant for hoarding or withdrawing staple 
commodities from the market for speculative purposes, and the 
use of the resources of the federal reserve banks either directly 
or indirectly for speculative purposes was forbidden by the act 

Speculation in Commodities 

Marketing, transportation, and sale of commodities are 
essential and legitimate industries, and as commercial opera- 
tions have no speculative quality They constitute a legitimate 
and normal basis upon which to ask for credit Such opera- 
tions tend to become speculative, however, when their time or 
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maturity is no longer limited to that period which is leciuued 
for the transportation and orderly marketing of tlie staple 
commodities, or when credit is requested from the hanks foi 
the purpose of carrying commodities indefinitely in the expecta- 
tion of an advance in prices Whatever may be thought of 
such undertakings in periods when abnormally low piiccs ha\e 
developed because of inability to market commodities in the 
normal way, due to sudden disturbances of the tran'>poi tation 
system or other like conditions, as was true at the opening ot 
the European war, there was no ground for withholding of 
such commodities from sale when a shortage of piacticalK all 
staples prevailed throughout the world, and when the general 
level of prices ever5rwhere was abnormally high In such cn- 
cumstances the use of bank credit for the purpose of cari\ing 
staples indefinitely in warehouses constituted an unw an anted 
dram upon the general fund of credit These obsei\ation« 
applied not only to cotton but to all other products which luce 
a broad market 

Policy of Secretary Houston 

In the effort to bring about a more normal state of things 
and to prevent the country from plunging further into a moiass 
of high prices and inflation, the policy of the Tieasuiy was 
likely to be of the utmost importance Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Houston had been appointed by the President as head of 
tlie Treasury upon the retirement of Secretary Glass, and 
almost immediately committed himself to the idea of retire- 
ment and of limitation of war credit His polic) in handling 
the finances of the Treasury was.parallel to his polic> of Treas- 
ury note refinancing, and as a corollary he early accepted the 
notion of ending the War Finance Corporation and terminat- 
mg its activities This determination on his part w’as an- 
nounced early m 1920 and constituted an important step tow'aid 
the elimination of unsound finance At the same time the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board continued to raise discount rates, the figures 
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advancing until about the middle of 1920, when they reached 
a maximum level of 7 per cent It required no little courage 
on the pait of the Treasury Department to see the prices of 
Liberty bonds fall off as the plan of cutting down the paper 
collateraled by such secuiities was pressed forward to com- 
pletion, but the Secretary of the Treasury, having made up 
his mind to the necessity of the policy, adhered to it rigidly and 
steadily throughout 

Stock Market Recession 

In the stock market the recession which had been initiated 
as a result of the first advance in discount rates, did not steadily 
continue but it was succeeded by fluctuations of ,value which 
were evidently the precursor of geneial reaction in quotations 
The excessive price levels of the year 1919 had evidently passed 
their peak and there was a situation throughout the country 
which on the whole was mimical to fuither new financing 
at that time, both because of the exorbitant prices which had 
to be paid for materials of manufacture or for building, and 
because of the extremely high rates of interest at w’hich new 
issues of securities could be successfully placed upon the mar- 
ket Many who would have gladly refinanced themselves and 
converted their floating debt into funded obligations, shrank 
from the attempt because of their feeling that the level of in- 
terest charges and the general cost of refinancing had reached 
such a point as to make it a matter of great extravagance to 
accept these costs as permanent 

Warnings of Federal Reserve Board 

In the discussion of the years following much was to be 
said with reference to the question whether the Board did or 
did not consciously start upon a policy of “deflation ” There 
is little to indicate that any far-reaching or inclusive policy of 
deflation was developed by the Board at any given moment, 
but the Board frequently warned the pubhc of the hazards 
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which it was facing in the then existing system of prices, the 
inflation of values, the excessive speculation, and was disposed 
to urge moderation in the further development of credit Per- 
haps the best illustration of the Board’s attitude with regard 
to this whole question may be found in the so-called Phelan 
bill, for which it was directly responsible and whose enactment 
it succeeded in obtaining from Congress Believing as it did 
that some banks weie getting by far too much credit and were 
using this credit in such a way as to harm or damage the bank- 
ing situation in their respective communities, Governor Hard- 
ing had conceived the idea that it would be desirable to intro- 
duce what was called a progressive rate of discount The bill 
to that effeQt was drafted and placed in the hands of Repre 
sentative Phelan, who meanwhile had become the chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee Mr Phelan 
presented the measure with purely minor modifications, and it 
was adopted by both House and Senate early in 1920 ® 

The Phelan Act 

As thus adopted, the Phelan Act provided for so-called 
progressive rates of discount, by establishing a basic line of 
credit beyond which further extensions of loans to banks 
should be made only at an increasing rate. The thought was 
that, after a member bank had obtained a certain amount of 
rediscount credit, the cost of further accommodation would 
become so heavy as to lead it to refrain from making further 
obligation, so that the reserve banks would not be subjecteji to 
the embarrassment of having to refuse accommodation on the 
ground that the member was already unduly extended and 
ought not to have more For a long time there had been gradu- 
ally developing in the system a feeling of reluctance with regard 
to applications for credit Reserve banks were not disposed 
to say to their members that they must abstain from further 
applications, but they were inclined to urge that such banks 


® See Appendix A for legislative history. 
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should, whenever possible, discontinue lending upon eligible 
paper Thus the reserve banks sought to restrict their advances 
either by limiting eligibility, or by in some way dissuading 
the public from other demands While this may not have been 
a very courageous way of looking at the rediscount situation. 
It is worthy of special note at this point because it represents 
the point of view of the Board, which, although undoubtedly 
aware of danger and desirous of checking it, nevertheless 
yielded readily to demands for enlarged accommodation 

Errors of Phelan Act 

The Phelan Act was thus the means of getting an artificial 
or automatic means of applying the brakes to a movement 
which should have been restrained by direct action, and its 
true character was revealed by the fact that, although in the 
beginning the Reserve Board had designed to make it manda- 
tory, the recommendations of some of the reserve banks event- 
ually resulted m making the progressive rate permissive, so 
that as it finally went into operation this permissive rate was 
applied only at four institutions — the reserve banks of Dallas, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, and St Louis It was essentially 
another serious and regrettable departure from the theory of 
the Federal Reserve Act That theory had been based upon 
the idea of unlimited discount of all offerings of paper of the 
eligible varieties, with general advances in rates or narrowing 
of eligibility for the purpose of appl3nng a check when neces- 
sary The Phelan Act adopted the opposite point of view and 
shaped its policy upon the theory that the best form of check 
to an overrapid growth of credit was to be found in a cash 
penalty, afforded by the exacting of a progressive rate of dis- 
count from each customer Later experience was to show in a 
definite way how unwise this plan certainly was, but it did 
not require experience to perceive the theoretic defects of the 
scheme, since they were inherent and grew out of a desire to 
find an easy way of refusing something whose withholding 
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could best and most wholesomely be accomplished by a blunt 
statement on the subject 

Application of Progressive Rates* 

Under the terms of the Phelan Act, provision was made for 
the application of graduated rates of rediscount, rising from a 
base rate to be established at the option of the board of directors 
of a federal reserve bank, according as the applications for 
rediscount filed by member banks exceeded a specified or base 
line to which the normal or basic discount rate was applicable 
The new plan has been put into effect by four federal reserve 
banks The basic line adopted by the Atlanta, St Louis, and 
Kansas City banks was two and one-half times a sum equal to 
65 per cent of the member bank’s average reserve balance, plus 
Its paid-in subscription to the capital stock of the federal reserve 
bank, both calculated over a fixed period to which the basic line 
applied For the Dallas district, however, a basic discount line 
was adopted equal to the paid-in capital and surplus of the 
member bank Atlania and St Louis applied the normal rate, 

1 e , the generally effective rate to all offerings for rediscount, 
and applied a progressive “super-rate” at the end of the reserve 
computation period to the average borrowings in excess of the 
basic line , while Kansas City and Dallas imposed the “super- 
rate” upon such part of the current offering as might, together 
with outstanding borrowings, be in excess of the basic line 
As a scale of rates, all four banks adopted an increase of one- 
half of I per cent for anything up to 25 per cent in excess of the 
basic line, with i per cent for the second 25 per cent excess, 
and so on upward Exceptions to this progressive rate plan 
were generally made in case of member-bank collateral notes 
secured by Government obligations, although some variation in 
method of making exceptions had been introduced in the four 
banks where the plan had been in effect 

As illustrative of the working of the plan, a concrete exam- 


* See Appendix B to this chapter 
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Federal reserve system in operation 


pie may be cited A bank with a normal line of $100,000 and 
borrowings of $200,000 would be charged an excess or super- 
rate of one-half of i per cent on $25,000, i per cent on an 
equal amount, per cent on a like amount, and 2 per cent 
on the final $25,000 All paper under discount on the date 
the progressive rates became effective was exempted from the 
application of the super-rate, although counted as part of the 
general credit structure in determining the scale of super-rates 
applicable to new loans or to renewals The working of the 
plan was of considerable interest because of the fact that it 
had not been applied m all districts, while there had been dif- 
ference of opinion as to the theoretical advantages of it 

The following table from the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
affords a general view of the operation of this system for two 
representative months in 1920 


Discounted and Purchased Bills Held by Groups of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


May 2 B 

June 4 

June II 
June 18 
June 25 
July 2 

July 9 

July 16 
July 23 
July 30 


Notes 


Group I 

Group 2 

Group 3 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

XOLbli 

1.752 

1,686 

424 

510 

762 

742 

2,938 

1.794 

1.769 

1.732 

420 

499 

760 

743 

2,974 

1,706 

415 

488 

742 

732 

2,926 

1.603 

1.564 

40s 

456 

686 

674 

2,694 

1.708 

1,682 

415 

468 

707 

680 

2,830 

1 7 793 

1.78s 

421 

475 

721 

675 

2i935 

1,777 

1,782 

421 

462 

736 

690 

2»934 

1,729 

1.705 

1.685 

413 

484 

i 705 

658 

2,847 

1,709 

414 

501 

1 700 

637 

2,823 

1,708 

1.677 

1 413 

515 

i 716 

645 

2.837 


* oMwwa luidia wr lac isew xoTK, uucasfo, and MinneaDolis 

nfj? Banks, all of which have raised thexr commercial discount rate to 7 

per Ccnc ♦ 

Group 2 shows totals for the Atlanta. St Louis, Kansas City, and Dallas Federal 
Rescue Banks, all of which have adopted a system of progressive discount rates 
X ? shows totals for the remammg four banks, 1 e , the Federal Reserve 

BJuladelphia, Clevdand, Richmond, and San Francisco, which have neither raised 

Cojumn A shows actual totals of discounted and purchased bills held 

® adjust^ totals of discounted and purchased bills. 1 e exclusive 

Sfii? fought from other Federal Reserve Banks’ and mSudml 

bills discounted for or bought from other Federal Reserve Banks mciudmg 
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Interdistnct Business 

One phase of the discount situation which the Federal 
Reserve Board already perceived and perhaps thought to rem- 
edy by the application of the Phelan Act, was seen in the ar- 
cumstances of some of the reserve distiicts which had become 
very much more inflated than others It was also true that 
some of these districts were sufferings the consequences of 
“frozen credit” at the close of the war and thereafter more 
extensively than were others In fact, the war had not closed 
when the question of applying that provision of the Federal 
Reserve Act which permitted inter-reserve rediscounting had 
been brought into effect The original act had never, as some 
have asserted, contemplated the idea that every district should 
be independent of every other, but on the contrary it had from 
the very beginning recognized the thought that many districts 
would from time to time have to call for assistance The 
framers of the act, of course, had never imagined a condition 
similar to that which had existed at the close of the war, but 
they thought it quite likely the burden of “crop-moving de- 
mand” would be shifted to the reserve banks from time to 
time, with the result that the weaker reserve banks located in 
farming districts with a strong crop-moving demand would 
have to call upon the others for help No such necessity had 
arisen prior to our entry into the war, practically all the reserve 
banks being, during 1914-1917, amply supplied with their own 
funds A different situation had set in as the war advanced, 
and the Board had established the practice of ordering reserve 
banks which were high m funds to rediscount for others which 
were short of cash or which had only an insufficient percentage 
of reserve 

Opposition to Rediscounting 

Strange to say, this rediscount policy, although it had 
originally been demanded and insisted upon by a good many 
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business men and bankers who, before they had seen the first 
draft of the Reserve Act, were inclined to charge that it did 
not take care of crop-moving needs, was now opposed by bank- 
ers This opposition exhibited itself partly through the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council The reason for it was sufficiently plain 
and lay in the fact that business men and bankers in the more 
prosperous districts feared that their funds would be drawn 
off into districts where the resources available were insufficient 
or where the funds were likely to be used to take up and carry 
large frozen loans There was also the usual element of self- 
ishness in the situation A good many commercial banks had 
done a profitable business in financing distant banks in the 
country regions, especially during crop-moving time They 
undoubtedly feared that this element of their trade would be 
taken away from them, or its profitableness diminished, as the 
reserve system became able to finance completely the require- 
ments of Its members throughout the system Chicago banks, 
for example, could endure the competition of the reserve bank 
in their own district, but they regretted to face the loss of 
profitable business in Missouri or Alabama, due to the fact 
that the southern reserve banks were permitted by the Board 
to draw off funds from the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
and transfer them to those districts This they felt was some- 
what like using their own funds as a basis of competition witn 
them, since they themselves, of course, had furnished the funds 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago The opposition 
accordingly became intense, and perhaps could not well have 
been overcome had it not been for the existence and needs of 
the war 

Situation at the Close of War 

The beginning thus made laid the basis for a large develop- 
ment of the inter-reserve bank discount policy at the close of 
the war When the reaction in prices came on, under condi- 
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tions to be later reviewed, it became evident that the reserve 
banks in the South and West would not be able to meet the 
demands of their customers, or perhaps even to liquidate, with- 
out leaning heavily upon the stronger units of the system 
Accordingly, an important element in the development of a 
discount policy was that of determining Jthe relations between 
districts and the probable effect of low or high rates upon 
transfers of funds through the leserve banking system In a 
general way, the necessity of transferring funds between dis- 
tricts ought to have operated toward the material raising of 
the rates in the lending districts, with an even greater advance 
in the southern and western borrow’ing sections When the 
time came for the advance of rates, as it did at the close of 
1919, the Federal Reserve Board, therefore, deemed it best to 
assure the banks that, no matter what might be done, rates 
would be kept so adjusted that they could rely upon getting 
accommodation from other members of the system In fact, 
it IS undoubtedly true that the Reserve Board never refused 
an application for inter-ieserve rediscount made by a reserve 
bank 

In such circumstances a very marked increase of this kind 
of business was to be expected, and it in fact moved upward 
toward a peak which it reached in 1921 After that year, 
business recession and gradual liquidation enabled the weaker 
reserve banks to cancel their indebtedness, and the year 1922 
saw the reserve banks entirely free of such business Certain 
important aspects of this phase of the discount situation have 
been analyzed by the author in the Federal Reserve Bulletin* 
as follows 


Interdistmct Movement 

The amount of interdistrict shifting of credit can be seen from the 
following compilation, which gives the figures for each of the first 
seven months of 1921 


*ror September, 1941 
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Rediscounts and Sales of Discounted and Purchased Paper Between 
Federal Reserve Banks 


(In thousands of dollars) 



Dis- 

counted 

bills 

Pur- 

chased 

bills 

Total 

1921 

January 

$ 98,458 

$ 51.138 

$149,596 

February 

39,500 

7,848 

47.348 

March 

33,000 


33,000 

April 

47,000 


47,000 

May 

77,000 


77,000 

June 

111,000 


! 111,000 

July 

123,507 


! 123,507 


During the present year the interdistnct movement of funds has 
been less complex m character than during the preceding year The 
influence of war conditions has become moi e remote, while the peak of 
the readjustment period, with its manifold leflections in the position 
of the banking system, has been passed The banking situation has 


Rediscounts and Sales of Paper Between Federal Reserve Banks, 
First Seven Months op 1921 
(In thousands of dollars) 


1 

Federal Reserve Bank of — 

Amount recewed 

Amount furnished 

Redis- 

counted 

Sold 

Dis- 

counted 

Pur- 

chased 

Boston 



# 84,550 

$10,671 

New York 


#57,646 

267,500 

340 

Philadelphia 



5,000 

6,823 

Cleveland 

Richmond 

$220,000 


172,415 

25,094 

Atlanta 

27,957 




Chicago 


1,315 



St Louis 




1 ,000 

Minneapohs 

69,000 




Kansas City 

9,008 




Dallas 

203,500 




San Franasco 


25 

* 

15,058 

Total 

#539.465 

#58,986 

#539.465 

#58,986 
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become easier, and conditions during the present year more nearly 
reflect what may be considered to be the normal mterdistnct movement 
of funds As would be expected, the volume of the movement is con- 
siderably less than a year ago A smaller number of districts also 
have required aid The movement this year has been more distinctly 
seasonal in character While a number of the agricultural districts 
have been self-sufficient and self-dependent m a financial way, those 
which have received accommodation from others have been primarily 
agricultural districts At the same time, the distinctly industrial dis- 
tricts have been those which have supplied the funds required 

The preceding table shows the amount furnished and the amount 
received by each distiict in rediscounting with others during the first 
seven months of the year 1921 

Distribution of Credit 

While the Federal Reserve System is in a strong position to meet 
requirements, and while the machinery for distributing credit to the 
different sections of the country is even more perfect than heretofore, 
there have been some complaints of defects m the distribution of it 
Whatever these defects may have been, they have not been due to any 
lessening in the number of banks accommodated during the season, 
as may be seen from the following table, which shows comparatively 
the total number of institutions accommodated during the past few 
years From this it appears that the aggregate number of banks 
receiving rediscount credit is now greater than at any time m the past 


Number of Banks Accommodated Through the Discount of Paper 
During Specified Months, 1917-1921 


Month 

1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

March 

June 

September 

December 

i 

315 

900 

953 

1,701 

1,568 

3,021 

3.288 

i 

4.758 

4.047 

3.723 

3.659 

3.670 

4.948 

4.758 

5.551 

5.332 

5.740 


As has been pointed out, however, in recent discussion, this dis- 
tribution of credit can be considerably furthered by a more general utili- 
zation on the part of the banks The loans made by the member and 
nonmember banks throughout the country are not in all cases well 
distributed, and in a number of cases have not been judiciously made 
Something over a third of all member banks have at times appeared 
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not to be borrowing: from the Federal Reserve Banks at all, and of the 
two-thirds which were borrowing, more than one-half wete borrowing 
very large amounts Many of these banks extended themselves so far 
that they do not now feel warranted in making any new loans, i egard- 
less of the disposition of the Federal Reseive Banks to rediscount the 
paper They do not want their names on any more paper than they 
already ha\e indorsed They are indisposed to increase their contingent 
liability No doubt this situation will be corrected as the season 
advances, through a broader participation on the part of the banks 
m rediscounting, which is clearly evident in the statistics already cited 

Changes in Discount Rates 

The changes in discount rates on agricultural paper which have 
become effective during the past two months have resulted in a rate 
schedule which compares with that in effect a year ago, as follows 


Federal Reserve Bank Discount Rates on Agricultural Paper 
Maturing Within Six Months, in Effect Sept i, 1920 and 1921 


Federal Reserve Bank 

1920 

1921 

Boston 

New York 

7 i 
7 1 

sM 

Philadelphia 

6 

Cleveland 

6 

Richmond 

6 

Atlanta 

6 

A 

Chicago 

7 

V 

6 

St Loms 

6 

A 

Minneapolis 

7 

614 

6 

Kansas City 

/ 

6 

Dallas 

6 

A 

San Prancisco 

6 



From these figures it will be seen that a reduction in discount rates 
applicable to ^icultural paper varying from one-half to 154 per cent 
has taken place at many banks during the past year, while at others 
the rate was never above 6 per cent 

Some Conclusions 

Summing up what has been said, it may clearly be inferred 
that the federal reserve system had not fully resumed control 
of discount rates Before the time had come when the Board 
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could effectively raise its rates, reaction which would naturall3" 
have set m under any circumstances was about due The 
Board’s advance of rates may have '^given the signal” for such 
reaction, but did not do much more than that It may have 
accelerated or accentuated a movement which w’ould otherwise 
have developed, but certainly did not restrict the expansion in 
lines of credit or materially tend to prevent business from mov- 
ing into speculative channels ' Least of all, was there any 
evidence of a definite deflation policy applied m an effective way 
through refusal to discount paper based upon stored commodi- 
ties or whose proceeds were to be used in stock or other specu- 
lation The resumption of the control of discount rates, of 
which much has been said, must therefore be regarded as hav- 
ing been theoretical, due to the fact that the raising of rates 
was invariably deferred until such time as the movement of 
prices had far outgrown such control 

APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER LIX 

Some misunderstanding has occasionally arisen from references to 
the “Phelan bill ” Two measures are usually referred to under that 
title, the one adopted in 1918, the other m 1920 The text above deals 
with the law of 1920, but a brief outline of the earlier measure of 1918 
IS herewith given 

Legislative History of the Phelan Bill of 1918 

House Bill 11283 was introduced on April 8, 1918, by Mr Phelan 
and considered on the 24th In his explanation Mr Phelan brought out 
the following mam points of the amendment The first section pro- 
vided for a slight change m the method of election of class A and 
class B directors Under the original act member banks were grouped 
according to their capitalization, in three groups each of which was 
to include possibly an equal number of banks It had however been 
found impossible to put into one group a number of large banks 
equal to the number of medium or small sized banks in the second 
group for the reason that there were fewer large banks As a 
result It was practically impossible to do what was actually intended 
The new provision left it to the discretion of the Federal Reserve 
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Board to decide tho number of banks which were to go into one 
group, while the provision that the banks in each group should 
be as nearly as possible of the same capitalization lemained 

Mr Phelan said “We feel that the smaller banks ought to have 
1 epresentatives who will repi esent them foi their interest, and not foi 
other interests interfering with that representation (Record, p 557 S» 
65th Congress, 2d Session ) 

Section 2 referring to section ii (k) of the Federal Reserve Act 
extended the fiduciary powers which were already gi anted to the 
national banks so as to par them altogether with the State banks, to 
the effect, “ that the Federal Reserve Board shall have the 

^ I 

power under the limitations of the act, to grant these fiduciary powers 
to national banks even though in the State law there is expressly 
or by implication some prohibition to the granting of this power to 
national banks, with, however, this provision That that shall apply 
only where as similar power is granted to State banks, trust com- 
panies or other competing corporations ’ (P 5576 ) As Mi Phelan 
explained, the provision was intended to prevent national banks from 
being discriminated against by the States 

Another provision of the bill called for the issue of federal re- 
serve notes of larger denominations including $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000 notes , with the purpose of conserving the gold supply “At 
the present time certain individuals, corporations and banks in par- 
ticular, like notes of large denomination, which makes it easier for 
exchange purposes to pay off balances and other purposes ’* (P 5578 ) 
Since federal reserve notes would serve as well as gold certificates, 
which were used until then, the constant draft on the gold supply 
would be avoided 

Section 4 amended the act in reference to reserve requirements 
It permitted the Federal Reserve Board to let down the reserve re- 
quirement in certain instances “It permits the Federal Reserve Board 
in the case of banks situated in outlying districts of central reseive 
cities, which are New York, Chicago and St Louis, and m territory 
which has been incorporated within the municipal limits of those 
cities through expansion, to require of banks m such sections only 
such reserves as are required of banks in reserve cities or only such 
reserves as are required of country banks as the board may decide/’ 
S 579 ) A similar provision was included with reference to banks 
in reserve cities 

Section 5 of the bill was intended to clarify section 22 of the act, 
which had remained all the time doubtful as to its interpretation 
“There was nobody who could tell authoritatively as to what or what 
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could not be done, because no attorney connected with the Federal 
Reserve Board 01 Treasury Department or anyone connected with 
the Depaitment of Justice could tell what a court would hold nor 
was any such individual authorized to give a definite construction of 
the section” (P 5580) Subsections (a) and (b) were simply a 
re-enactment of the existing law Subsection (c) prohibited any 
director from getting any commission for any service rendered by 
him, like obtaining a loan, getting a note, etc In subsection (e) it 
was provided that no officer of the bank could obtain any higher rate 
of interest on his deposits than anyone outside the bank Subsection 
(d) modified the provision forbidding directors of a bank to sell secui- 
ities to the bank, since the enactment of this prohibition had resulted 
in driving men who were m the security business off the boards of 
directoi s Mr Phelan admitted that from a theoretical banking stand- 
point It was not desirable to have such men on the boards But owing 
to the peculiar development of the banking business in this country 
the practical situation had to be met “Hence the committee felt we 
ought to go at this thing in a liberal spirit, provided we safeguarded 
things, so that it is difficult if not impossible for an abuse to grow 
out of what we frame, that we ought so far as possible to liberalize 
the provision relative to the board of directors of these various 
banks " (P 5580 ) 

The next two sections, while long and complicated, were simple, 
as Mr Phelan explained, when it was understood what they intende<l 
“They simply apply the existing law with reference to national banks, 
to Federal reserve banks In other words, strange as it may seem 
there is no statute law punishing officers or employees of the Federal 
reserve banks for overcertification of checks and other offenses ” 

Piactically the only objection was raised by Mr Robbins, who 
protested against the extension of fiduciary powers The real pur- 
pose of this provision he asserted was, to force the trust companies 
into the federal reserve system “That is what you intend to do, 
and It will affect more or less the special privileges and franchises 
that these companies hold and enjoy, under which they have been 
doing business in many instances for more than half a century, some 
of them, and will affect the right that they have already acquired 
and have long enjoyed under the laws of our State ” (P 5586 ) 

The bill was passed by a large majority 

Mr Owen reported an amendment, striking out all except section 3, 
providmg for the printing of large denominations of reserve notes, and 
section 7, imposing penalties for embezzlement of the funds of federal 
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reserve banks The bill as amended passed the Senate with little dis- 
cussion, and a conference was agreed to on the pait of both houses 
On September 9 Mr Owen reported in the Senate a disagree- 
ment on the bill Since the House conferees insisted on the adoption 
of the provision as to fiduciary powers, and the Senate had previously” 
voted for the bill without this section, Mr Owen did not feel justi- 
fied in agreeing to that proposal, until the Senate had been informed 
of It ‘‘Personally I think that the trust privilege ought to be granted, 
because in some instances the national banks are subject to a seiiou'. 
handicap because of the competition of State banks, and I think it 
desirable, that the banks should be upon the same basis, so that, when 
they do compete with each other they may compete upon fair tei ms ” 
(P 10097 ) No further debate ensued and when the conference report 
was presented on September 18, the Senate receded from its amend- 
ments, and the report was adopted The House likewise voted upon it 
favorably on the same day 

APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER LIX 

Working of the Phelan Act op 1920^ 

In January, 1923, Acting Governor Platt sent to the Senate a full 
account of operations under the Phelan Act, as follows 

Washington, January 17, 1923 

Sir On December 7, 1922, the Federal Reserve Board received 
from the Secretary of the Senate a resolution (S Res 335) adopted 
December 6, 1922, reading as follows 

** Resolved, That the Fedeial Reserve Boaid be requested to 
obtain from the federal reserve banks of Atlanta, St Louis, 
Dallas, and Kansas City statements showing all cases where inter- 
est ranging between 10 per cent and 87^^ per cent per annum, 
both inclusive, was exacted from member banks, giving names of 
the banks, their capital and surplus, and location where 10 per 
cent per annum or more was charged on loans and rediscounts, the 
rate and amount of interest Charged m each instance as expressed 
in dollars and cents , also a statement showing whether the federal 
reserve banks have refunded to each membei bank from which 
such exactions were made the amount of such interest collectecl 
m excess of 10 per cent per annum upon each loan upon which 
such interest was charged” 

In view of the fact that progressive rates were assessed against 
average borrowing m excess of the basic line determined m the manner 
outlined in Appendix A [not given in this book], attached to this reply 
by the Federal Reserve Banks of Atlanta, St Louis, and Dallas, and 
not against each individual loan, and that the same result was obtained 

® Congressional Record, 67th Congress, 4th Session, p 2565 
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by the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank by adjustments and rebates 
currently made, it would have been possible to have interpreted the 
resolution as applying only to those banks which weie charged interest 
at the rate of lo per cent or more on total borrowings during any 
period in which progressive rates were assessed If this had been 
done, the report of the Board would have covered only 5 banks in the 
Atlanta district, 5 in the St Louis district, none in the Dallas district, 
and 16 in the Kansas City district The Board felt that such inter- 
pretation would not give the Senate the information desired, noi w ould 
It give a fair pictuie of the real effect which the progressne rates 
had on borrowings of membei banks Accordingly, the resolution 
was interpreted to call for the additional discount charged member 
banks at progressive rates in each instance where the maximum point 
to which the rate progressed was 10 per cent or over The report 
therefore covers 44 banks in the Atlanta district, 49 m the St Louis 
district, 1 14 in the Kansas City district, and :30 in the Dallas district 

It should be understood, howevei, that the range of rates charged 
IS merely a record of the mathematical steps used in the calculation 
of the amount of discount chargeable under the piogressive-rate plan 
It was somewhat similar to an interest table, in that tables could have 
been used showing the average rate to be charged under each range 
of progressive rates As stated in Appendix A to this letter, giraduated 
rates were progressed at the rate of one-half of i per cent for each 
25 per cent by which the amount of borrowings exceeded the basic 
line In the calculation of the amount of discount chargeable, there- 
fore, It was necessary to divide the excess borrowings into portions 
equivalent to 25 per cent of the basic discount line of the member 
bank and then to assess the superrates by successive steps, beginning 
with one-half of i per cent 

For example, if a certain member bank had a basic discount line 
of $100,000 and Its total borrowings during a given month averaged 
$400,000, of which $100,000 was secured by Government obligations 
and exempt from the application of progressive rates, its excess bor- 
rowings subject to progressive rates would amount to $200,000, as 
indicated below 

Total borrowings, average dunng the month 
Deduct 

Basic discount line 

Paper secured by Government obligations and ex 

empt from the apphcation of progressive rates 


, $400,000 
$100,000 
100,000 

200,000 


Excess borrowinfjs subiect to progressive rates. 


$200,000 
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Progressive rates mcieasmg at the rate of one-half of i pei cent 
for each $25,000 — ^25 per cent of basic line — ^by which the borrowings 
subject to progressive rates exceeded the basic line would have been 
assessed against the $200 000 as follows 

$25,000 for one month at one-half per cent $ 10 43 

$25,000 for one month at i per cent 
$25,000 for one month at per cent 
$25,000 for one month at 2 per cent 
$25,000 for one month at 2^^ per cent 
$25,000 for one month at 3 per cent 
$25,000 for one month at 3^ per cent 
$25,000 for one month at 4 per cent 

Total ($200,000) 

In this particular case the member bank would have been charged 
$375 on its excess borrowings of $200,000 for one month — in addition 
to the discount charged at the basic rate — ^and this would represent 
an interest charge of 2)4 per cent on the excess borrowings of $200,000, 
or of per cent on total borrowings As explained below, this would 
have represented an interest charge on total borrowings of 6 % per cent 

It will readily be seen from the above example that the rate which 
IS most significant, inasmuch as it measures the extent of the penalty 
imposed on the member bank under the progressive-rate plan, is the 
one which, when applied to the total amount of excess borrowings, 
yidds the amount of interest charged to the member bank In the 
case just described this rate is 2}i per cent and not 4 per cent The 
total rate chargeable on excess borrowings in the above mcample 
would be 8 per cent, or the basic rate, which may be assumed to be 
SH per cent, plus the average superrate of 2>4 per cent on excess 
borrowings This calculation should be carried one step further m 
order to determine the average rate such a bank would be paying on 
Its total borrowit^s at the Reserve Bank, which we find to be 554 per 
cent plus IJ4 per cent, or 6 % per cent, at a time when the bank was 
borrowing altogether an amount equal to four times its basic line 
It may be well at this point to call attention to the fact that while 
there has been considerable criticism of the progiessive rates as 
applied by the four Federal Reseive Banks, most of the ciiticism has 
come from sources other than the banks which paid these progressive 
rates In fact, as shown on pages 47-48 of part 22 of hearings before 
the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, the Kansas City Federal 
Reserve Bank received resolutions from banks in a numbei of cities 
in Its district requesting that the progressive rates be continued 

A careful examination of the statements inclosed herewith will show 


20 83 

31 25 

41 67 
52 08 
62 50 
72 92 
83 33 


$37S 00 
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that very few of the banks paid an average rate — ^normal rate plus 
superrate — on total borrowings as high as 10 per cent in any period 
during which progressive lates were assessed, even before rebates were 
made of interest charged in excess of 12 per cent by the Atlanta and 
Kansas City Federal Reserve Banks In the case of the Dallas Reserve 
Bank the maximum average rate charged on total borrowings did not 
reach 8 per cent except in the case of one bank, and in that instance 
It only reached per cent When it is taken into consideration that 
the average rate charged by member banks to customers m this dis- 
trict, especially in the smaller towns, was from 8 to 10 per cent, it 
will be readily seen that the adoption of the progressive lates. though 
It may have reduced materially the profits of the borrowing member 
banks, did not penali7e them in the sense of making them pay more 
for accommodation at the Federal Reserve Bank than they were charg- 
ing then customers Even in the much-quoted case of the bank in the 
Atlanta district which paid a maximum rate of per cent on a 
small portion of its excess borrowings during the two-week period 
ending September 30, 1920, we find that that bank was charged only 
13 37 per cent on total borrowings during the period from June to 
November when it was assessed progressive rates and only 88 per 
cent after charges in excess of 12 per cent were rebated 

One reason for the high progressive rates in the Kansas City dis- 
trict was that as they were applied to current borrowings at the time 
paper was offered for discount, and the rate of progression began at 
a point determined by the amount of the bank’s borrowings in excess 
of the basic line, including the current offerings, the minimum rate 
applicable was frequently materially above the basic rate These rates 
were charged, however, with the distinct understanding that the excess 
in the amount of interest charged over what would have been charged 
had progressive rates been applied to daily excess borrowings instead 
of to the current offerings would be subsequently rebated 

The resolution requests the Federal Reserve Board to give the Sen- 
ate the name, capital and surplus, and the location of each bank which 
paid interest at progressive rates ranging from 10 to per cent 
per annum, together with the rates paid and amount of interest charged 
in each case While the Board desires to comply with the resolution in 
its entirety, it does not feel at liberty to divulge the names of member 
banks which were charged interest at progressive rates Many of the 
membei banks m these four districts, which were borrowing excessive 
amounts from the Federal Reserve Banks and consequently paying 
progressive rates, were m a very overextended condition, and if the 
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name of any particular bank were made public in this connection it 
might create doubt in the minds of some of the bank’s customers as to 
its soundness and as to the judgment and ability of those responsible 
for its management Some of the bank’s depositors might withdraw 
their accounts in the belief that it is not safe to leave their funds on 
deposit with an institution which had been permitted to get into an 
extremely overextended and perhaps unsafe condition In the state- 
ments submitted hei ewith the names and locations of individual member 
banks have, therefore, been omitted 

In adopting the policy of charging progressive rates, the Federal 
Reserve Banks were guided by the fundamental principle that each 
member bank is entitled to accommodation in pioportion to its contii- 
bution to the lending power of the Federal Reserve Banks, consisting 
of its lawful reserve on deposit with the Federal^ Reserve Bank and its 
quota of the paid-in capital stock It was this contiibution to the 
Federal Reserve Bank’s lending power which was used in determining 
the normal or basic discount line, except m the case of the Fedeial 
Reserve Bank of Dallas, whete the capital and surplus of the borrow- 
ing member banks was used as the basic line This was done for the 
reason that the directors of the Dallas bank, after careful analysis, 
felt that this method of determining the basic line was moie satisfac- 
tory, especially in the case of the smaller banks The principle of the 
basic line is recognized m section 4 of the Federal Reserve Act, which 
provides that the^boaid of directors of each Federal Reserve Bank 
shall, “subject to the provisions of law and the orders of the Federal 
Reserve Board, extend to each member bank such discounts, advance- 
ments, and accommodations as may be safely and reasonably made 
with due regard for the claims and demands of other member banks ” 
The authority for chaiging progressive rates is contained in section 14 
of the act, which provides that discount rates, “subject to the approval, 
review, and determination of the Federal Reserve Board, may be 
graduated or progiessed on the basis of the amount of the advances 
and discount accommodations extended by the Federal Reseive Bank to 
the borrowing bank ’’ The method of arriving at the basic discount 
Ime m each of the four districts was determined by the boaids of 
directors and is fully explained m Appendix A [not shown] 

While the details of operation of the progressive rate scheme were 
somewhat different in each of the four Federal reserve distiicts m 
which it was put into effect, the BoarcJ has endeavored to present the 
figures for all four districts in as unifoim a manner as practicable, in 
ordei that the data may be as neaily on a comparable basis as the 
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different methods of application will permit But it has been neces- 
saiy to use thiee slightly diffeient forms of presentation, one for the 
Federal Reserve Districts of St Louis and Dallas, another for the 
Kansas City district, and a third for the Atlanta district In examin- 
ing these statements, it should be borne in mind that the object has 
been to show the additional discount charged at rates above normal, 

1 e , the penalty which was assessed against each member bank on 
account of its obtaining accommodation in an amount greatly in excess 
of its equitable proportion of the lending power of the Federal Reserve 
Bank 

Amounts shown in the columns, “Additional discount charged at 
supenales,” theiefoie, do not include — ^and this is explained m the 
note at the bottom of each statement — ^the discount charged at normal 
or basic rates which the bank would have been required to pay had 
no piogiessive rates been in effect Likewise, the rates shown in the 
tables are stated exclusive of the normal discount rate in order to 
enable one to get a clear picture of the penalty rate assessed If it is 
desired to obtain the average rate applied to borrowings in excess of 
the basic line, or to total borrowings, it will be necessary to add the 
normal-rate in effect to the superrates shown For instance, member 
bank No i in the Kansas City statement was charged in May, 1920, a 
superrate on excess borrowings, before adjustments and rebates, of 

2 46 per cent, and on total borrowings of 1 12 per cent These rates, 
when added to the normal rate of 6 per cent — ^applicable to all paper 
not secured by United States Government obligations — bring the total 
rates chaiged up to 846 and 712 per cent, respectively The rates 
shown 111 the column headed, “Range of supperates,“ are also the 
penalty rates charged, and must therefore be combined with the normal 
rate to get the total rate charged Therefore, in cases where the 
penalty or superrates ranged from one-half to 4 pcJ* cent, the total rate 
charged on box rowings in excess of the basic line ranged from to 
10 per cent 

The normal rate in the four districts which applied progressive 
lates was 6 per cent on all paper except that secured by United States 
Government obligations Such paper was accorded preferential rates, 
with a minimum of 5 per cent, during the period in which progressive 
rates were in effect In the Atlanta and Dallas Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts rates on paper secured by Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 
remained at per cent during the entire period m which progressive 
rates were in effect In the St Louis and Kansas City districts the 
rates weie increased from 5 j 4 per cent to 6 per cent on May 21, I9^r, 
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and September 28, 1920, respectively When progiessive rates were 
established, rates on paper secured by Treasury Certificates of Indebt- 
edness were 5 to per cent in each of the districts except Kansas 
City, where a uniform rate of 5 per cent was in force While the 
minimum rate remained unchanged in the Atlanta and Dallas distncts, 
the maximum rate was increased to 6 per cent on July 2, 1920, by 
Atlanta, and on July 13, 1920, by Dallas The discount late actually 
chargeable on such paper corresponded with the rate borne by the 
securities pledged as collateral within the minimum and maximum 
limits stated above In the case of the St Louts district on January 22, 
1921, a flat rate of 6 per cent was substituted The Kansas City Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank increased tts maximum to 6 per cent on July 3, 1920, 
and on July i, 1921, adopted a uniform 6 per cent rate on all classes 
of paper 

In view of these preferential rates on paper secured by Government 
obligations, the average normal or basic rate charged in these districts 
was' somewhat below the 6 per cent rate on commeicial and agricultural 
paper m effect and averaged around sH cent 

The Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank applied the piogiessive 
rates to paper at the time it was offered for discount, and in accord- 
ance with its previously announced policy made current daily adjust- 
ments m the amount of discount charged on excess borrowings as 
paper matured and was paid The borrowing member bank knew, 
therefore, that the progressive rates originally applied were only 
tentative and that after adjustments and rebates they would be 
charged progressive rates only on their actual borrowings in excess 
of their basic line This plan of operation, however, made it neces- 
sary, in order to present a complete picture, to show in the exhibit for 
the Kansas City bank the amounts charged member banks at super- 
rates, both before and after adjustments and rebates In both the 
Kansas City and Atlanta districts, rates of interest charged certain 
member banks progressed to exceptionally high levels, largely because 
of the fact that these member banks allowed their reserve balances— 
which entered into the determination of the basic line— to fall far 
below legal ^uirements In view of the high rates, these two Federal 
Reserve Ba» requested and obtained permission from the Federal 
Reserve Board to rebate all discounts charged in excess of 12 per cent 
In the case of the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, the amount of dis- 
count charpd at superrates, both before and after these rebates, is 
shown, while m the case of the Kansas City bank these rebates have 
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been included with the rebates arising from current adjustments 
explained above 

As brought out in Governor Harding s testimony before the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, and m the report of that com- 
mission, the situation in some of the Federal Reserve Districts early in 
1920 was such that a relatively small number of banks were borrowing 
excessively from the Federal reserve banks, while other member banks 
were borrowing little or nothing At that time the reserve percentage 
of the Federal reserve banks was approaching the legal minimum 
provided in the Federal reserve act, and it was therefore felt that, if 
member banks which were not borrowing should apply for such 
advancements and accommodations from the Federal reserve banks as 
they were entitled to receive, the Federal reserve banks would soon find 
themselves in a position where the reserve requirements provided m 
the Federal reserve act would have to be suspended The Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal reserve banks concerned felt that there 
should be a more even distribution of accommodation extended to 
membei banks, and four Fedeial reserve banks — ^Atlanta, St Louis, 
Kansas City, and Dallas — requested and obtained approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board to establish progressive rates which would 
have the effect of restraining borrowings on the part of banks in an 
overextended condition It was thought that this would discourage 
such member banks from making further loans and that consequently 
any demands for additional credit would come largely from banks 
which were not in an overextended condition 

As a matter of fact, this is about what happened, as may be seen 
from the following quotation taken from pages 56-58 of part 2 of the 
Report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, which relates 
to loans in the Kansas City district 

‘Tn January, 1920, 14 banks in Kansas City had absorbed 34 per 
cent of the normal lending power of the federal reserve bank and 
9 Omaha banks had absorbed 23 s per cent Therefore these two 
cities alone had absorbed 57 per cent of the normal lending power 
of the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank There was a slight 
recession m the borrowings of these banks due to temporary sea- 
sonal deflation m the early part of 1920, but by April, 1920, the 
14 Kansas City banks were absorbing 50 per cent of^swe normal 
lending power of the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bimk and 9 
Omaha banks were absorbing 23 per cent, representing a total of 
73 per cent of the normal lending power of the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank, and leaving only 27 per cent of the normal 
lending power available for the 1,063 other member banks in the 
Kansas City district 

“In the period from April 19, 1920, to December 31, 1920, 
banks which had not been previously borrowing increased their 
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borrowings to 12 per cent of the normal lending power of the 
Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank During the same period the 
number of banks borrowing m the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
District increased from 178, or 168 per cent of all the banks, to 
416, or 383 per cent of all the banks In the same period the 
amount borrowed by all borrowing banks increased from 
$106,851,047 to $117,328,475 While banks not borrowing pre- 
viously to April 19, 1920, when the progressive late became effec- 
tive, were increasing their borrowings, the borrowings of the 14 
Kansas City member banks paying the progressive rate decreased 
to 36 per cent of the normal lending power of the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank, and the borrowings of the 9 Omaha mem- 
ber banks paying the progressive rate decreased to 13 per cent of 
the normal lending power of the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
Bank 

"One effect of the adoption of the progressive rate m the 
Kansas City Federal Reserve District, therefore, apparently was 
to compel a reduction in the proportion of the lending power of the 
Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank, which was being absorbed 
by the large city banks m Kansas City and Omaha, and to permit 
the use of that lending power m meeting the requirements of banks 
which were previously not borrowing or borrowing only moder- 
ately ” 

In examining borrowings of member banks m the larger cities, such 
as New Yoik, Chicago, and Boston, we find that no member bank m 
any one of these cities at any time borrowed from the Federal Reserve 
Banks an amount in excess of two and one-half times its basic line 
Consequently, had the progressive rates been in effect m these districts 
without exemption of paper secured by United States Government obli- 
gations, no member bank, with one exception, in any of these cities 
would have at any time paid an average rate on total borrowings as 
high as 7 per cent, and m the case of this one exception the average 
rate would have been less than 7 05 per cent In this case, however, 
the bank’s entire bonowmgs were secured by obligations of the United 
States Government 

It IS clear, therefore, that every member bank in these big cities, 
borrowing at the 7 per cent commercial paper rate, whether or not 
borrowing in excess of its basic line, paid a highei rate of discount 
than It would have been required to pay had the Federal Reserve 
Banks in those cities adopted a 6 per cent rate on commercial loans 
with progressive rates such as were in effect in the Atlanta, Kansas 
City, St Louis, and Dallas districts This statement is based upon 
the assumption that no loans to these banks m excess of their basic 
lines would have been excepted from the application of progressive 
rates, as a matter of fact, as is shown m Appendix A, most of the 
paper secured by obligations of the United States Government was 
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exempted from the application of progressive rates m all districts In 
the case of the Atlanta district, paper drawn for strictly agricultural 
production up to 100 pei cent of the bank’s capital and surplus was 
also excepted from the application of progressive rates 

From an examination of the statements inclosed herewith, it will 
be noted that the average superrate — excess over normal rate — if 
applied to total borrowings, very rarely exceeded a reasonable penalty 
charge, even in the case of those banks which were in a highly over- 
extended condition In the case of the bank m the Atlanta district 
which was charged superrates reaching in one instance as high as 
81 per cent, it appears that during that particular two-week period 
the average superrate applied to total borrowings was 27 44 per cent 
before the Feitieral Reserve Bank rebated all discount charged in excess 
of 12 per cent, and 3 88 per cent after such rebate was made 

With regard to this bank, the following is quoted from a letter 
received from the chairman of the board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, printed on ps^e 318 of part 13 of the hear- 
ings before the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 

“Taking the matter as a whole, however, from the statement 
subimtted below, it can be seen that while the progressive rates 
seem exorbitant the average rates paid to us for money borrowed 
during this period, when applied against the average borrowings, 
will not show anything in comparison to the seemingly high pro- 
gressive rates shown For instance, the average borrowings of 

the National Bank for the period from June 15, 1920, to 

October 1920, was $149,830 The normal discount rate at 6 
per cent on this amount would be $2,99660 Add to this amount 
progressive discount rates charged, $3,680 15, and this less pro- 
gressive discount rates rebated $2,281 56, would leave net amount 
of interest paid $4,395 19, which would result in a rate charged 
for the average borrowing of 8 80032 per cent per annum ” 

At the time the high progressive 1 ate was charged this bank it was 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve Bank an amount equal to almost 
seven times its own capital stock, and at the same time had allowed 
Its reserve balance to fall so mudi below legal requirements — from 
$9,433 to $86 — ^that Its basic discount line, which is based upon the 
amount of its contribution in the form of capital stock subscription 
and reserve balance, was less than one-sixth of what it would have 
been had its reseives been maintained m accordance with the Federal 
reserve act This failure to maintain reserves as required by law 
lesulted in the bank’s having a very low basic line and consequently 
the ratio of its borrowing to its basic line rose very rapidly Had 
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the bank maintained the reserve required by law, the maximum rate 
charged would have been 17 per cent, and the average rate on total 
borrowings, even before rebates were made, would have been 9 19 per 
cent during this semi-monthly period 

At the time the Federal Reserve Board authorized the Federal 
Reserve Banks to establish progressive rates, it was not expected that 
any member bank would permit its lawful reserve balance to decline 
almost to the vanishing point, especially at a time when it was in so 
badly overextended a condition as to necessitate borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve Bank in an amount equal to several times its own 
capital and surplus The Federal Reserve Board did not approve of 
excessive rates, and as soon as it became apparent that the progi essive- 
rate plan in effect was in some instances resulting m unreasonable rates 
immediate ♦consideration was given, both by the Board and the Federal 
Reserve Bank, to devising some plan whereby such results could be 
obviated As a matter of fact, the high rate of 87^^ per cent was 
charged in the two-week period ending September 30, 1920, and reports 
of these transactions were received by the Board some time during 
October, and on November i the progressive rates in the Atlanta dis- 
trict were abolished and that bank substituted in lieu thereof a flat 
commercial rate of 7 per cent, which was in effect also at the Federal 
Reserve Banks of Boston, New York, Chicago, and Minneapolis 

It is a noteworthy fact that the excessively high rates charged in 
the Atlanta and Kansas City districts m certain instances were, as in 
the case discussed above, due primarily to the effect upon the member 
bank's basic discount line of its failure to maintain its legally required 
reserve balances with the Federal Reserve Bank In the case of St 
Louis and Dallas, the member bank's basic-discount line, in consequence 
of the method by which it was determined, was in nowise affected 
by failure to maintain its reserves, and accordingly in these two dis- 
tricts the rates charged did not reach excessive levels and no rebates 
were made, as was done in the Atlanta and Kansas City districts, 
where all interest charged m excess of 12 per cent per annum was 
subsequently rebated These rebates amounted to $9,10866 in the 
Atlanta district and to less than $300 in the Kansas City district 

As an illustration of the relationship between discount rates charged 
by the four Federal Reserve Banks which adopted the progressive 
rate plan and the rates charged by the other banks, there are shown 
below the average rates*— including discount at progressive rates — 
charged by each Federal Reserve Bank during 1920 and 1921 . 
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Federal reserve bank 

1920 

1921 

Boston 

6 03 

588 

New York 

5 97 

6 06 

Philadelphia 

5 44 

5 44 

Cleveland 

5 66 

5 72 

Richmond 

5 78 

5 91 

Atlanta 

5 97 

6 05 

Chicago 

6 32 

6 29 

St Louis 

5 98 

s 90 

Mmneapohs 

6 40 

6 35 

Kansas City 

6 e-i 

6 14 

Dallas 

5 78 

6 01 

San Francisco 

5 82 

5 79 

Total 

6 02 

6 01 


It will be seen from the above that duung 1920 the average rate 
charged by New York was higher than that charged b> Dallas, the 
same as that charged by Atlanta, one one-hundredth of i per cent 
less than that charged by St Louis, and sixty-eight one-hundredths 
of I per cent lowei than that charged by Kansas City In 1921 the 
average rate chaiged by New Yoik was higher than that charged in 
Atlanta, St Louis, and Dallas, and only eight one-hundredths of i 
per cent lower than that charged by Kansas City 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edmund Platt, 
Acting Governor 


The President of the Senate 



CHAPTER LX 


THE INFLATION PERIOD^ 


Conservation of Credit 


With the opening of the year 1920, the federal reserve 
system had reached a new stage of its career m which it might 
have had as its principal duty and function the conservation 
and proper apportionment of banking credit This it had 
never been able to exercise, notwithstanding that it was created 
primarily for that purpose Not only had unprecedented con- 
ditions surrounded its operation, but there was still difference 
of opimon among expert authorities regarding the best method 
to be employed in carrying out the purposes of the system 
Yet upon the success of the federal reserve banks in perform- 
ing their function of credit conservation depended essentially 
their ultimate serviceability Most of those who had urged 
what was called banking reform prior to the inauguration of 
the federal reserve system seemed to conceive of a new system 
as a means of emergency relief rather than as a regular factor 
m the banking organization, functioning steadily as a part of 
the credit mechanism of the country A study of the Federal 
Reserve Act, however, shows that it was nevei intended to 
confine itself to any such sphere of action, as is thus indicated 
Its purpose was that, above all else, of supplying a means of 
credit control — a. mechanism by which the supply of credit 
might be automatically contracted or expanded as the business 
conditions of the country required Could the system now 
resume its original end or must it remain an emergency 
expedient 


J In preparing this chapter, use has been made of a paper (written by the authoi) 
entitled '‘The Control and Apportionment of Credit,” prepared for and published by the 
Bankers Statistics Company, 1920 
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Era of War Finance 

It has often been stated that the federal reserve banks never 
actually gained control of the discount maiket through the use 
of their rate power until a few months before the United 
States became a belligerent The early period, lasting during 
the years 1915 and 1916, was only just beginning to be modi- 
fied during the closing weeks of 1916 By that time industry 
had assumed much greater activity than was tiue during the 
first few months after the declaration of wai in Europe Great 
orders placed in the United States by the allied powers had 
built up enormous munitions-making establishments and had 
largely stimulated production of almost every staple and 
essential commodity 

The transfers of reserve balances from member banks in 
the cities to federal reserve banks had pioceeded without em- 
bai rassment, and when Congress by law authorized the immedi- 
ate transfer of the remaining balance, not the slightest difficulty 
was experienced During 19^5 however, the surplus 

lending power which had been developed under the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act was thus being gradually brought into 
play, so that at the opening of the year 1917 we had reached a 
point at which the discount rate of the federal reserve banks 
was beginning to have direct relationship to the rates charged 
by commercial institutions Immediately upon our entry into 
the war, this condition was again profoundly altered, and for 
three reasons, already fully set forth but worth restating here 
for the sake of clearness 

1 Congress by the law of 1917 had relaxed the reserve 
requirements by cutting the percentage of reserves to 13 per 
cent in central reserve cities, while it exempted member banks 
from the necessity of holding vault reserves 

2 The development of a strong public opinion in favor of 
the depositing of specie with reserve banks and adverse to the 
hoarding or actual circulation of such specie, likewise had an 
important influence in removing from banks the element of 
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control or restriction to which they would ordinarily be subject 
by reason of the calls of customers for actual money 

3 The suspension of gold and silver exports which fol- 
lovred not long after the declaration of belligerency and some- 
what later the control over foreign exchange which was insti- 
tuted under legislation adopted by Congress, still further 
tended to relax the various checks and balances whose influence 
was ordinarily so stronglj on the side of credit restriction 

New Relation to the Public 

' Due to these three factors, as well as others of important 
nature, the banking system of the country was given an en- 
tirely new relation to the public in which it was largely released 
from the usual tests of soundness Such release in itself, or 
any condition like it, must always bring its own hazards, but 
when there were successively added the enoimous credit de- 
mands of the government and the lequirements of foreign 
countries which the United States undertook to finance, the 
basis of our commercial credit was completely altered That 
basis was now shifted from commercial paper to government 
obligations At the time the United States entered the wai as 
a belligerent, the holdings of federal reserve banks, although 
relatively small, consisted entirely of commercial paper, while 
the reserve held was near 85 per cent At the close of 191Q 
the evil had been still further aggravated and the portfolios 
of the reserve banks were largely war paper, their bill holdings 
consisting of this kind of asset to the extent of 50 5 per cent 
Although the reserve banks were the holders of vastly more 
gold than they were in the middle of 1917 ($2,041,000,000 as 
against $1,212,000,000 on June 22, 1917), their reserve per- 
centage was only about 45 per cent This decline indicated 
the gradual seeping into the banks of non-liquid paper — paper, 
that IS to say, not settled for or liquidated out of the pi oceeds 
of current industry, but representing a steadily increasing 
burden of outstanding claims 
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The effect of the war and post-war financing can be 
reviewed in the following table (in millions) 



Apr 5-6 

1917 

Dec 27 
1918 

Jan 4 
1920 

Total cash 

$ 962 7 

$2,146 2 

$2,121 2 

Net deposits and note liabilities 

1,136 8 

4.238 I 

4.849 

Required reserve 1 

416 7 

1,619 6 

1.847 

Reserve percentage 

84 7 

50 6 ! 

43 7 

Earning assets 

225 6 1 

2,318 2 

3 .i8r 8 

Reserve notes 

400 7 

2.855 6 

2,998 9 


Discussion of Inflation 

The question whether ordinary banking methods would 
now suffice to correct this situation was clearly urgent Not 
a few old-line bankers were still of the opinion that traditional 
methods would do the work 

“The only effective measure,” said Mr James B Forgan, 
“available to the federal reserve banks should be applied, viz , 
to raise the discount rates on all lines of paper discounted by 
them ” This policy had, however, been adopted so far as re- 
moving the preferential rates on loans secured by government 
obligations was concerned and had already had the effect of 
reduang somewhat the volume of such loans But this had 
practically been offset by an increase m commercial paper re- 
discounted and bankers’ acceptances Mr Forgan further 
suggested that “the policy of the member banks should be to 
discriminate against all loans for speculative purposes and to 
make careful investigation as to the use to be made of all 
moneys borrowed from them by their customers These 
were useful suggestions— the question then being how and in 
what measure to apply them Rates of discount at federal 
reserve banks had of course been advanced steadily during the 
war as rates on Treasury obligations advanced, while since the 
position of the Treasury in the money market altered, rates 
had been at least three times advanced The goieral rates pre- 
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vaihng m the system at the opening of 1920 were from 5J4 to 
6 per cent, according to maturities, while those in effect on 
January i, 1917, ranged from 3 to 5 per cent, 90-day com- 
mercial paper being at 6 per cent as against 4 and pre- 
viously An actual beginning in the advance of discount rates 
occurred on November 4, 1919, but since that time the expan- 
sion of loan application had nevertheless continued The eX' 
pansion of federal reserve notes had reached a total of about 
$3,000,000,000, or an increase of something like $372,000,000 
during 1919 

There was confusion of thought with respect to the ques- 
tion whether the immense demands for bank credit and the 
extension of loans based upon unliquid securities resulting 
from the war caused high prices which in turn necessitated a 
large increase in arculating medium, or whether the increase 
in circulating medium was itself the primary cause of the high 
prices On all these points the facts were readily available and 
statistical study and investigation may be relied upon to de- 
velop them What was of immediate interest is the fact that 
discount rates had been advanced as rapidly as public financing 
would permit and were at length being placed upon a com- 
meraal basis, independent of public finance requirements, these 
having been for the time being satisfied Foremost for dis- 
cussion now were the questions What were the real funda- 
mentals of a peacetime banking policy? How rapidly and how 
far could rates of discount be advanced, and would these ad- 
vances alone suffice to meet the requirements of the situation, 
thereby laying the foundation for a return to the earlier reserve 
position? 

Use of Discount Rates 

The federal reserve system found itself, upon the return of 
peace, facing the real problems which it was originally created 
to deal with, but facing them in a way and under conchtions 
which were never anticipated and immensely more difficult than 
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could ever have been expected or predicted It should be em- 
phasized, however, that the problems to be met were, in fact, 
peace problems and that they must be met by those banking 
methods which had been made familiar dui mg long experience 
in the theory and practice of banking under peace conditions 
The conditions produced by war, m so far as they rested upon 
governmental methods of control or restriction, had been 
altered The United States was again a free gold market and 
there was* nothing to prevent the free exportation of the 
precious metals Indeed, it had during the last half of 1919 
lost more than $280,000,000 of gold through shipment abroad 
On the other hand, it had ceased to exercise any control over 
the issue of new secuiities or the incorporation of new com- 
panies The restraint upon stock exchange speculation which 
was exercised by the so-called Money Pool Committee had 
been abandoned early in the spring of 1919 It was not likely 
again to be resumed save under wholly extraordinary and at 
present unpredictable circumstances Among the peace prob- 
lems that had to be met by the federal reserve system were 
accordingly those which are always met by any central reserve 
banking system, and were as follows 

1 Regulation of rates of interest m such a way as to appor- 

tion credit along benefiaal lines and to prevent undue 
diversion of capital into channels which might prove 
injurious rather than helpful 

2 Regulation of the movement of specie into and out of 

the country 

3 In connection with the specie movement, regulation or 

supervision of rates of exchange, and conditions under 
which foreign exchange business is carried on 

These problems were practically contemporaneous with the 
organiza*tion of banking upon its present basis and the develop- 
ment of the problems of banking along modern lines There 
were various obstacles to the handling of these questions by 
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federal reserve banks thiough the use of the recognized and 
traditional methods Such obstacles, however, were not 
insuperable 

Discount Rate Policy 

The foremost method which is employed by a central re- 
serv'e bank in the performance of its function in relation to 
other banks and to the country at large, has in the past been 
the regulation of rates of discount Of the practice of such 
regulation, the Bank of England probably furnishes the most 
complete and well-developed example It has been the habit of 
the Bank of England during its long life to establish rates of 
discount upon such a basis as to lead the market An increase 
in the rate of discount at the Bank of England accordingly 
means the expression of a belief that credit is being too freely 
used by the commercial lending institutions of the country, 
while, on the other hand, a decrease in the rate of the Bank of 
England is equivalent to the expression of an opinion that 
credit may be more freely employed During the period of our 
active belligerency no such leadership could be exercised by 
federal reserve banks for the reason already mentioned, that to 
apply this method would have necessitated the establishment of 
rates without refeience to the rates of interest which were 
borne bj government bonds and certificates of indebtedness 
It was the policy of the goveinment to keep the latter rates 
down to a moderate figure, and had it been evident that banks 
which purchased such interest-bearing securities would lose 
money through rediscounting at a higher rate with federal 
reserve banks, very much more difficulty would have been ex- 
perienced 111 the sale of such certificates to the banks and inci- 
dentally in their sale to individuals 

There was, therefore, during the war a wholly unpre- 
cedented and novel condition of affairs tending to check, if not 
absolutely to prevent, the use of changes of discount rates in 
money market leadership The nation had only just wiped out 
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the vestiges of this system by abolishing the preferential rates 
which had given to paper collateraled by government obliga- 
tions the advantage over commercial paper, but could it rein- 
troduce the European mode of controP 

The question asked by very many who had lost confidence 
in the working of the ordinary banking machinery largely as 
a result of long disuse or lack of familiarity with its methods, 
was whether a discount rate policy would succeed in attaining 
the same objects that had been accomplished by it in former 
years The answer to this doubt or question can be given only 
when there is a clear understanding of the exact object to be 
sought Those who doubt the efficacy of higher rates as a 
means of controlling excessive credits usually suggest that 
there is no leason to think that any ordinary advance in a rate 
of rediscount amounting to even i 01 2 per cent will suffice to 
dissuade men from speculative operations in which they may 
profit to the extent of many per cent in a single day This 
statement, of course, is true as far as it goes, but has very little 
bearing on the situation 

Function of Rate “Control” 

Reserve banks were never supposed to control or regulate 
the amount of funds used m speculation by raising their rates 
so high as to make it unprofitable to borrow money for specu- 
lative purposes What they were expected to do was to control 
the total volume of credits in such a way as to proportion it to 
the business and reserve position of the country — a very differ- 
ent undertaking Reserve holdings by the federal reserve 
banks, for example, may be very low, and yet it may be entirely 
conceivable that the member banks of the country have 
abundant funds on hand and that they may therefore be able 
to extend credits or loans for speculative purposes at compara- 
tively low rates of interest, as was true during the early years 
of the federal reserve system. 

If, however, a condition exists in which most or many of 
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the commercial banks of the country are habitually resorting 
to the central institutions for discounts, low reserve percent- 
ages or the reduction of reserve means that credit is expanding 
and that the expansion is being directly based upon the ultimate 
reserve of the community Such expansion may be brought 
about by speculative demands, although the member banks may 
be in possession of commercial paper which they are lediscount- 
mg, the funds being used to sustain speculation In this case 
It may also be true that rates for call funds are moderate An 
entirely different situation prevails when member banks have 
no spare or floating lending power and when the demands of 
their commercial clients are such as to absorb the proceeds of 
the rediscounts which they obtain from the central institution 
In these arcumstances (stock exchange paper not being directly 
rediscountable at reserve or central banks), the decline of the 
reserve percentage necessarily means a shoitening of the funds 
which can be used in speculation, and consequently an advance 
in rates 

High Call Funds 

Such an advance in rates has no relation to the rate at re- 
serve banks The latter might conceivably keep their rates at 
ordinary figures but refuse absolutely to discount more than a 
limited volume of paper for individual member banks, and the 
incidental consequences of such action might be even more pro- 
nounced than those of an advance in rates Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the advance in rates is the most equitable and most easily 
understood mode of controlling the supply of credit Such ad- 
vances are small because they have to do with the commercial 
rate and not with the speculative rate The latter is dependent 
entirely upon the surplus or margin of lending power which is 
available m the commeraal banks engaged m making loans of 
this description In ordinary circumstances discount rate ad- 
vances are closely watched and have an important influence, 
because it is believed that they correspond to or foreshadow 
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a shortening of credit which results in hmiting the volume of 
speculative loans 

At the regular meeting of the Federal Advisory Council on 
November 21, 1918, the question was asked by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, “ Should the mam reliance of the reserve 

system be the adoption of the English practice of regulating 
the flow of gold by a variable discount rate^” The Council 
replied “The main reliance of the federal reserve system 
should be the adoption of the English practice of regulating 
the flow of gold by establishing a variable discount rate ” In 
line with this recommendation, increases in discount rates 
have been authonred by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
Governor Harding advised a bankers’ conference in session 
at Washington that “It is going to be necessary perhaps to 
raise rates beyond their present levels A further rate 
increase is a contingency which must be reckoned with” 

Rationing and Distributing Credit 

During the war we had become habituated to a banking 
policy which was designed to act as a substitute for the market 
leadership that is afforded by changes in discount rates This 
was the so-called “rationing” of credit which was seen in its 
most characteristic form in connection with stock exchange 
loans As there applied, the policy involved a maximum lim- 
itation upon such loans fixed by reference to the amount of 
business which was being conducted at a specified date by 
each prospective borrower, it being understood that borrow- 
ing should not exceed this normal or representative level, 
while in consideration of such limitation the rate of interest 
was held down to 6 per cent This kind of rationing had 
now been eliminated and the result was to release all over the 
country the lending power of the various banks and to pro- 
mote its application to capital development and long-term 
lending, as well as to speculative uses Since the reduction 
of surplus reserves directed attention to the condition of af- 
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fairs m the banking system, it had been proposed in many 
influential quarters that the policy of rationing should be re- 
introduced in order to avoid an overgrowth of loans and 
thereby to bring about credit contraction The thought that 
such rationing could eflfectually be practiced was based upon 
the success attained in that connection dunng the war 

It should, however, be remembered that whatever suc- 
cess was then attained depended entirely upon the fact that 
business was also rationed Merely to ration credit or lend- 
ing power, while leaving the disposition or application of 
such credit entirely in the hands of those who receive it, 
practically left to them the disposal of the credit as they saw 
fit They might therefore apply it still further to the uses 
which were causing trouble and might thus continue to pro- 
duce such trouble even though upon a lowered or lessened 
basis Too much emphasis could hardly be placed upon the 
view that mere rationing of credit in respect to volume would 
not solve the difficulty, and that what w^as needed- ' :as the 
limitation of the use of available funds so as to con ; them 
to the purposes of commercial banking, thereby redi 'X the 

inflation which follows from the improper use of sue® ’^'^3 

rates ? 

Limitation of Eligibility ' t’ 

No discount rate policy can, indeed, be “effective” in the 
sense in which that term is correctly employed, unless the bank 
which makes the rate acts upon a fairly strict and narrow 
definition of eligibility In the Federal Reserve Act “eligible" 
paper was recognized as being solely that paper which grew 
out of live commercial transactions of agricultural, industrial, 
or business nature The banks were permitted to trade in or 
discount paper based upon government bonds, but this per- 
mission had been availed of as the basis for transactions which 
had come to be the staple of business at reserve banks Some 
of these transactions were of a commercial nature, busmess 
men finding it cheaper (until the elimination of the pre- 
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rerential for government obligations) to get discounts upon 
lotes collateraled by such government obligations , other trans- 
ictions had been purely speculative, and still others on the 
)order-line — ^unlikely to be eligible in any sense of the woid 
The essential point m this limitation of eligibility is to 
)e found in the fact that whereas eligible paper provides its 
5 wn means of payment through productive operations and 
:hus automatically contracts as well as einpands, paper of other 
cmds IS not thus regulated and the credit based upon it maj 
5 xist indefinitely with nothing to produce contraction A 
Here change 111 the discount rate will not, therefore, be effec- 
:ive in heading off or curtailing the growth of credit when 
such credit is merely a conversion of government obliga- 
:10ns into direct purchasing .power During the period of our 
jelhgerency we allowed practically any paper collateraled by 
government obligations to be admitted to discount We thus 
weakened and relaxed our power over the volume of credit 
ind shifted our central bank portfolios from a purely com- 
nercial basis to one which at best was composite and at worst 
vas purely a government obligation basis 

This action, as already intimated, originated in the belief 
:hat It was necessary in order to enable the member banks 
:o take care of the requirements of bona fide subscribers to 
government bonds who needed the aid of the banks in order 
to pay their subscriptions Whatever the justice of this view 
may have been when the policy was first adopted, it had no 
basis after the subscription period had passed For many 
months past, the chief justification for discounts based upon 
the direct notes of banks collateraled with government obliga- 
tions had been the fact that unless the banks had this con- 
cession or consideration they would not be able to lend freely 
to the government It was a question of relatively cheap 
credit for the meeting of Treasury needs With the gradual 
withdrawal of the department from the money market, how- 
ever, this condition of affairs changed and it became possible. 
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once more to apply the rule of eligibility in purpose if not in 
the form of paper with greater strictness Unless, indeed, 
this rule were in fact to be applied with decided rigidity, it 
might well be questioned whether any control through discount 
rate changes w'ould be successful in its operations 

Relation to Foreign Exchange 

But the system was not, after the close of the pegging of 
exchange, controlling foreign exchange rates through the use 
of the discount policy From some standpoints it had not 
been necessary to do so The abnormally low rates of ex- 
change which exist m trade with most countries are in them- 
selves such a barrier to the movement of com out of the 
country that nothing more is peihaps needed for the time 
being This, however, was a situation which could not be 
expected to last indefinitely It was, moreover, already ap- 
parent that exchange relationships were very different with 
respect to the European neutrals and with respect to the former 
those with Oriental countnes were m a 
class by thems^S^s Just as our exchange situation tended 
to prevent the sale'5f'-f8ed§^ Europe, so it tended to stimu-* 
late the sale of goods in die’^rient The federal reserve 
system had never at any time atteiSP<^e<i to exercise a vigorous 
share in foreign exchange transactiSP® Indeed, at one time 
the Federal Advisory Council took^o“^^*i against its doing 
so, but later adopted a resolution (November 21, 1918) to 
the effect that it should buy and sell foriyS"^ bills “as a means 
to regulate the exchange market and to \o“tool gold ” 

Nor were the member banks showing', ^be power to deal 
with the foreign exchange situation in an/ satisfactory way 
While some were extending large credits, o{bers were actually 
short of exchange There was a very w.^^® divergence of 
practice among them , and most important there was 

no uniformity of policy with respect to the eiPtonsion of credits 
•This meant that our foreign cre^t situation ® decidedly 
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haphazard condition Secretary Glass, in his annual report 
for 1919, stated the actual amount extended to foreign coun- 
tries since the armistice at about $2,329,000,000 Our net 
merchandise balance for the year 1919 was estimated at about 
$4,000,000,000 A sum of about $1,700,000,000 thus re- 
mained to be accounted for in connection with the year’s 
financing, and it must be assumed that, apart from some very 
limited sales of bonds and other obligations, this had been 
done largely by actual exporting houses which opened credits 
As trade with other countries proceeded it clearly became more 
and more necessary to apply central banking methods in the 
development and regulation of our foreign business Fed- 
eral reserve banks were buying acceptances stated in dollars 
and growing out of foreign trade, but they had neither de- 
veloped their connections abroad nor enlarged the scope of 
such business at home to a point that would enable them to 
exert much influence in determining or controlling the dis- 
tribution or apportionment of credit as between domestic and 
international business, or as between the various foreign coun- 
tries which seek commercial accommodation m this market 
Yet the adoption of the well-recognized relation to foreign 
trade referred to by the Federal Advisory Council must in- 
evitably come as an element of a peace banking policy Thus, 
It was plain, a broader market for foreign paper, a more highly 
developed participation m the foreign field, would clearly be 
necessary if we were to carry the share of world trade usually 
regarded as ours 

Summary 

It had grown clear that the policy of our banking system 
must include as its cardinal principle the reduction of the total 
amount of credit granted because of the fact that such credit 
was being so largely employed for purposes of exploitation 
and speculation, for the hoarding of goods, and for the arti- 
ficial raising of prices This limitation of the total volume 
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of credit meant contraction, and contraction brought as a 
concomitant lower prices Reduction of prices invariably hurt 
some of those who had been building their prospects upon the 
idea of continued high or rising prices But there was a 
very great difference between the groups or classes of per- 
sons who might thus be injured Contraction should always 
be brought about m such a way as to do the least injury and 
to involve as small an amount of readjustment as practicable 
Such restriction of the harm or danger following from con- 
traction is best obtained by the gradual but effective reintro- 
duction of stnct standards of eligibility in paper These 
standards should be such as effectually to eliminate purely 
speculative or long-term loans, and to prefer those whose 
purpose it IS to carry on the operations of active business 
It was a mistake to suppose that a mere rationing of ciedit 
m amount could be effective as a substitute for the idea of 
eligibility, although it might at times be necessary to employ 
the idea of rationing or restriction in order to penalize those 
who have shown too great a disposition to enlarge their com- 
mitments at the expense of other borrowing institutions or of 
the central reserve institutions 

Rationing, in short, aims at an object which is far better 
attained through strict interpretation of eligibility This 
thought applied in connection with foreign trade financing at 
once suggested the idea of discriminating between that part 
of our foreign trade based upon short-term, live, available 
credit and that which represented long-term accommodation 
credit or capital investment It is not wise, as noted again 
and again, for Amencan banks to attempt to absorb any con- 
siderable amount of the latter kind of credit, even though their 
refusal to do so meant a reduction in our export trade On 
the other hand, it was much to be desired that they should 
freely assist in the financing of the paper growing out of the 
bona fide short-term export transactions, even though such 
action might expose them to some danger of loss in connec- 
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tion With the depreciation of foreign currencies Such opera- 
tions required the leadership and assistance of federal reserve 
banks if they were to be carried on for a consistent purpose 
or in pursiut of a uniform policy Higher rates for credit, 
curtailment of speculative loans, adjustment or apportion- 
ment of available resources between industries and between 
domestic and foreign trade demands, were thus indicated as 
the necessary and outstanding features of our banking policy 
during the later months 



CHAPTER LXI 


• HIGH PRICES AND FOREIGN TRADE 
Edge Law Ineffectual 

The plan to finance foreign trade after the armistice by 
means of a special type of financing to be organized under 
the so-called Edge Act, has already been described This 
method had, however, as already seen, been unsuccessful It 
was not clear during the early part of 1920 what would be 
the fate of the Edge Act, for an entirely insufficient time had 
been afforded to permit the organization of institutions under 
the new law What did very clearly appear was that, even if 
the law had been well adapted to conditions, it had probably 
come too late The financing of foreign trade by other means 
was already under great headway and was apparently pro- 
ceeding successfully so that an impetus to the creation of new 
institutions could hardly be obtained save through some out- 
side influence which was not yet at work W^hether such an 
influence might have been afforded had there come no sud- 
den check to prosperity, may be fairly questioned, but, as 
already seen in earlier chapters, the structure of credit was 
becoming so heavy and flie upward movement of prices so 
extreme that it had become plain to the discerning by the spring 
of 1920 that reaction was almost certain to set in 

Congestion of Products 

Probably the first symptoms of impending difficulty were 
found in the great congestion of products Such congestion 
had become very severe in certain parts of the country with 
reference to agricultural commodities Banks, far from con- 
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stnctmg agricultural credit, had been too free with it and had 
allowed the development of an extensive hoarding movement 
to occur This gave rise to an inflation of a dangerous kind, 
banks lending very freely upon stored commodities Such 
commodities were not always stored at points of production, 
but in not a few cases represented accumulations at primary 
markets or financial centers Such accumulations had occurred 
in almost every branch of basic industry There was an over- 
supply of many commodities which had been carried over from 
the war The government itself had enormous hoards of both 
raw and manufactured goods, and these hoards were only a 
fraction, probably, of those which were held by private con- 
cerns Manufacturers on a large scale, seeing no limit to the 
advance of prices and believing that postponement of their 
essential reqiurements would result in the necessity of paying 
still more dearly for what they needed, had accumulated great 
quantities of raw materials Retailers, frightened by the ap- 
parent difficulty in obtaining dehvery of finished products, 
had resorted to the plan of plaang orders with a number of 
concerns simultaneously, trusting to obtain a percentage from 
each Thus there appeared to be an immense volume of buy- 
ing orders all over the country 

This volume of orders was in many cases far ahead of 
what concerns could supply, and gave the impression to their 
bankers that the stocks they had on hand were not in great 
surplus and by no means to be deemed oversufficient to their 
early necessities Hence the further extension of credit not 
only upon local raw products, such as cotton, wheat, and the 
like, but also upon imported staples, such as rubber, hemp, and 
others , while at the same time lar^ extensions of credit based 
upon copper, steel and the manufacturers thereof, leather, and 
even upon furs and articles of luxury, had come into existence 
Altogether the situation was thus suggestive of possibihties 
of extreme danger 
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Effect of Congestion 

This condition of affairs was brought to a head domes- 
tically by the railroad congestion which occurred throughout 
the country 111 the late winter of 1920 when many shipments 
of goods remained stored in the cars and unable to move, thus 
necessitating still longer extensions of credit and rendering 
the delivery of goods more difficult The condition thus de- 
veloped might easily have been overcome had it not been true 
that similar conditions had developed abroad and had been 
brought almost to the breaking point It had become evident 
that if at any time there should be a distinct check to con- 
sumption or purchase, the effect would be to cause a great 
collapse in the volume of orders and thus to limit the exten- 
sion of accommodation very sharply 

Such a situation was precipitated comparatively early 111 
the year by a movement which developed first abroad and 
then spread rapidly throughout tlie whole world Apparently 
a beginning was made in Japan where extensive speculation 
in silk and in other local products, accompanied by great ad- 
vances in the cost of consumable commodities, had created 
an embarrassing situation At the same time great accumu- 
lations of silk m New York, carried by means of bank loans, 
tended to aggravate the state of things here and establish a 
condition of weakness and danger which was likely to yield 
to any severe shock Such a shock was administered by tlie 
reaction which set in at the principal Japanese markets and 
resulted in disorganizmg the price of silk and silk goods 
throughout the Umted States In European countries the 
shutting off of the supply of credit which had come frpm the 
United States as the result of government extensions, pro- 
duced somewhat the same state of things, and shrinkage of 
demand, followed by pnce recession (measured in gold), be- 
gan to appear in most countries at or about the same time 
This movement can best be understood by a comparison of 
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price indexes for various countries, furnished in the preced- 
ing table published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin^ 

“Buyers’ Strike” 

This state of things was contemporary with a so-called 
buyers’ strike in the United States The term “buyers’ strike” 
lias often been loosely used as if it implied an organized at- 
tempt or decision on the part of consumers to discontinue 
purchasing There was, of course, no basis for any such 
assumption Extraordinarily high prices had, however, outrun 
the buying power of large classes m the community Those 
with fixed income, the professional classes and many others, 
found their funds equal to but little more than one-third what 
they had been a few years previously During the height of 
the war and immediately after it, many had drawn upon their 
accumulated savings in order to carry them through the crisis 
or to provide funds needed on account of the absence of mem- 
bers of the family who had been wage-earners but who had 
found it necessary to enter government service on account of 
the draft or had voluntarily given themselves to such service 
There was necessarily an end to this kind of bu3nng and it 
came, as all such changes do, rather suddenly 

A marked falling off in demand for commodities was noted 
during the spring of 1920 and was met by some farsighted 
merchants by prompt cuts or reductions which enabled them to 
work off their surplus products This, however, was possible 
only in a minority of cases In most instances no such way 
of bndging over the difficulty was feasible Concerns which, 
like the great leather companies, had enormous accumulated 
stocks which they had purchased at high prices in order to be 
sure of abundant material, found their supplies greatly reduced 
in value, and this reduction continued steadily throughout the 
remainder of 1920, largely because of the fact that as demand 
fell off, more and more supplies of commodities were released 

•Federal Reserve Balletin, September, ipao, p 953 
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m order to realize immediate cash funds, so that, as is always 
the case in such circumstances, the fall of prices gained momen- 
tum and index numbers moved steadily on down toward lower 
levels 

This change inewtably wrought havoc with balance sheets. 
In many cases, even of concerns which had enjoyed the best 
business management, surpluses were completely wiped out 
when new inventories had resulted m adjusting values to 
market quotations The fact that the situation was world-wide, 
greatly aggravated conditions in the United States because of 
the extreme dependence upon foreign trade which had de- 
veloped as a result of the war Great quantities of goods which 
had been shipped to supposedly responsible buyers m foreign 
countries were rejected so that they remained on the hands of 
the exporters’ agents Many exporters had financed them- 
selves by discounting drafts drawn upon foreign buyers, their 
banks, however, retaining a recourse upon them, so that when 
the bujrers abroad dishonored the drafts and rejected the goods, 
these drafts returned home and were charged off by the banks 
against the accounts of the exporters A very severe shock to 
manufacturing was thus administered, with the result that the 
volume of production steadily declined pending the time when 
congestion could be relieved through a broader consumption 

Board’s Discount Policy 

As the spring of 1920 had advanced, the necessity of check- 
ing inflation in some way had become more and more evident 
and rates had been advanced to what was to be their maximum 
point, this level being arrived at in June It will be noted that 
the advance thus made, however, came distinctly after the turn- 
ing of the tide and had no relation whatever to it Even if the 
moderate advances in rates effected in November, I9I9> ^ 
considered as having exerted a direct influence upon foreign 
trade financing, it would require some exercise of the imagina- 
tion to suppose that as the result of this very moderate increase. 
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demand had been checked all over the world during the suc- 
ceeding SIX months Reference is often made to the psychology 
of the Board’s policy, the advance in rates being regarded as 
“giving the signal” for restriction The “signal” had been 
more truly given by the commercial banks themselves, which 
had found themselves greatly inflated and extended with 
doubtful loans and dangerous elements of paper in their port- 
folios Dunng the year 1920 many banks were making efforts 
to save the situation, and from the middle of 1920 until a 
year later there was at times very serious doubt as to whether 
some large institutions might not be forced to the wall For 
the Board in these circumstances to attempt a restriction of 
credit would have been suiadal, and in fact it did not do so. 
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figures showing, as has already often been remarked, a steady 
advance of commercial ciedit up to the close of the year, not- 
withstanding decline in collateral loans based on Liberty bonds 
and government notes At the risk of repetition the above 
tabular view* is inserted in order to emphasize this point 

Foreign Trade and Domestic Business 

The reaction which had thus set in from foreign sources, 
naturally reflected itself in domestic business, as has just been 
indicated It did not, however, as some have supposed, affect 
the agncultural situation in any direct way Europe continued 
to need, and to purchase heavily of, American cotton, wheat, 
and other products, and these products continued to be financed 
in the usual way through bankers’ acceptances and by ordinary 
loans of credit There was never a time when the agricultural 
exporter could not get from his bank abundant credit for the 
shipment of his products to foreign countries, provided that 
he was wilhng to guarantee the payment of the bills at ma- 
turity The problem lay not in the getting of credit, but in 
the fact that it was a very serious hardship for the farmer to 
adjust himself to the dechne in prices which was now setting 
in and to the great restriction of foreign buying power and 
foreign solvency which had appeared as a direct result of the 
post-war changes in Europe The United States, in short, was 
simply feeling the reflected effects of the European war which 
were showing themselves in the effort to get back to a sounder 
basis, to cease borrowing so far as practicable, and hence to 
discontinue buying indiscriminately m all the countries of the 
world at practically any prices that might be demanded 

This, however, was not understood by the farmer element, 
or. It should be added, by many manufacturers who now began 
to blame the supposedly restrictive efforts of the Board as well 
as the very moderate advances that had taken place m discount 
rates A scrutiny of commeraal rates throughout the coimtry 
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does not show that they were materially advanced in any quar- 
ter during this period, so that the connection between bank 
credit and business, even export business, was distinctly less 
direct than is usually true in such circumstances It would have 
been a high tribute to the efficiency with which the federal re- 
serve system was managed, had it been able to apply its 
advances in rates sufficiently early to prevent the growth of 
inflation and to cut off dangerous extensions of credit As 
already seen, however, this was not feasible for two reasons — 
the continuance of the Liberty loan policy long after the war 
was over, coupled as it was with immense extensions of credit 
to foreign countries, and secondly, the lack of facilities on the 
part of the federal reserve system for operating m foreign 
countries or for exerting any direct influence whatever over 
the financing of exports 

About all that can be said for the federal reserve system 
during this period is that with its great strength, enhanced as 
It was by tremendous net imports of gold during and after the 
war, it was able to supply credit to any legitimate borrower, 
and that there was never a time when symptoms of panic or 
uncertainty exhibited themselves either among the banks or 
among the business public Such fears for the future as 
existed were found entirely in connection with the conditions 
of demand and of prices, influenced primarily, of course, by 
the revolution in foreign buying power which had set in The 
foreign trade of the country, in a word, was being subjected to 
the same process of '%ouse-cleaning” and reorganization that 
had already begun m the stock market, and this process con- 
tinued steadily throughout the year 1920 and well into the 
year 1921, comparative stability of prices being reached at 
about the middle of the latter period, while foreign trade had 
been sharply cut back and the basis of foreign credits entirely 
altered The mortality among export and import houses was 
tremendous, as the statistics for failures clearly show, while 
the general reaction as reflected in failures was almost unpre- 
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cedented “ Had it not been for the ability of the banks, backed 
by the federal reserve system, to “carry” all houses, whether 


^ In 19 19 the number of large failures had fallen to the lowest pomt in many years, 
but the number of such defaults during 1920 was the largest on record, and the liabilities 
were the heaviest since 1914 Numbering 453, the failures for $100,000 or more in each 
case m 1920 supplied $191,808,042 of aggregate indebtedness, as against 191 of such 
insolvencies m 1919, with liabilities of $SS>986,S43 In pomt of number, the closest 
approach to the unfavorable showing of 1920 was m 1914, when 409 large defaults were 
reported, and the indebtedness of such reverses m that year was $210,700,000 By far 
the largest proportion of the reverses of unusual magnitude in 1920 occurred m manu- 
facturing lines, where the failures for $100,000 or more in each instance numbered 230 
and involved $89,933,98:9 altogether, while there were 139 similar defaults among traders 
for $34>6o9,853 The Remaining 84 large insolvencies, with liabilities of $67,264,207, 
were of agents, brokers, and other concerns that cannot be properly included m either 
of the two leading divisions 

In the following taples the figures, as compiled from the records of R G Dun & 
Co , are separated as to eadh of the twelve federal reserve districts, the number and 
amount of assets and liabilities in each district for 1920 compared with the number and 
liabilities in 1919, also the record for each district for 1920 separated as to manufac 
tunng, trading, and oth^r commercial 

Failures ik United States during 1930 


Total Commercial 


Distnct 

1920 

1919 

Num- 

ber 

Assets 

X/iabilities 

Num- 

ber 

Liabilities 

First 

826 

$ 8,111,364 

$ 18,918,258 

744 

$ 11,884,238 

Second 

2,123 

69,081,128 

118,850,539 

x,i8s 

32,413,538 

Third 

419 

10,189,739 

16,888,034 

360 

6 , 863,575 

Fourth 

692 

13,663,472 

14. 327 . 557 

567 

13.339.357 

Fifth 

538 

9,918,701 

13.100 333 

355 

5,605,833 

Sixth 

597 

9 . 349,353 

11,657,435 

455 

5.928,220 

Seventh 

988 

27,423.147 

39 513 047 

770 

12,7x7,628 

Eighth 

4 S 7 

8,006,285 

9 , 456.319 

359 

4,031,861 

Ninth 

247 

2,670,339 

1 4 . 573,594 

149 

1 . 323 , 953 

Tenth 

375 

8,610,102 

10,190,370 

27 X 

3,287.855 

Eleventh 

475 

8 , 939,537 

11,219 010 

332 

3.884,398 

Twelfth 

1,144 

18,540,968 

26,426,839 

894 

12.130,883 

Total 

8,88x 

$194,504,114 

$295,121,805 

6.451 

$1x3.291.237 


Classieied Failures, 1920 


Distnct 

Manufacturing 

Trading 

Other commercial 

Num- 

bW 

Liabilities 

Num- 

ber 

Liabihties 

Num- 

ber 

Liabihties 

Fust 

283 

$ 8,639,713 

466 

$ 6 , 673,457 
24,876,88a 

77 

$ 3,605,088 

46,898.494 

1.159,988 

895.509 

Second 

835 

47.075.153 

1,094 

194 

Third 

130 

9,735.049 

259 

5 . 993 , 997 


Fourth 

197 

7,901 729 

439 

5 , 530.319 

S6 

Fifth 

Sixth 

109 

los 

4,656.984 

3,032.079 

22,689,663 

384 

450 

6 737,963 
5,657,981 

i 

1,705,376 

2,967,36s 

Seventh 

350 

577 

7,695,420 

9,128.564 

Eighth 

79 1 

3,9o6,ai4 

2,221,637 

5,401.143 

4 . 775,574 


5 . 199,005 

33 

350,800 

Ninth 

55 1 

108 

1 , 759,000 


592.957 

Tenth 

78 

271 

3.838,703 

950,534 

Eleventh , 

53 

390 

5,466,989 

33 

976.447 

9,339.87s 

Twelfth 

361 

7 , 957,333 

673 

9,139,631 

1x0 

Total 

3,63s 

$127,993,471 

5,53a 

$ 88 , 558,347 

714 

$78,570,987 
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m the foreign or domestic trade, which possessed elements of 
soundness and gave promise of being able to recover in due 
time, the changes might have been almost revolutionary The 
fact that they were not so must be attributed practically 
entirely to the work of the federal reserve system 

Turning Point Reached 

A turning point m the situation had clearly been reached 
in the early autumn of 1920 Survey of the foreign trade 
situation from the statistical standpoint showed that even dur- 
ing the latter part of the fiscal year 1920, there had been 
decided reduction of our inflated foreign trade balance * 

The substance of the figures may be presented in compact 
form in the brief table opposite 

There were numerous factors which confirm the belief that 
our excessive export balance was in process of being still 
further curtailed The very high pnces which had prevailed 
in the XJmted States for many months and which until recently 
had shown indication of advancing to still higher levels, un- 
doubtedly tended to discourage a good many foreign buyers 
who would otherwise have sought to supply themselves in this 
market but who found it impossible to contend against the 
combined handicap furmshed by the high domestic prices and 
the increment resulting from unfavorable exchange conditions 
Shipping concerns testified that shortage of freight for export 
was more pronounced than for some time past, and while this 
was in part due to embargoes (or what amounts to such) upon 
coal and other heavy freight, as the result of the transportation 
"tie-up,” there wa^ every reason to ascribe it, in part at least, 
to the general competitive conditions already referred to 

In this same connection mention should be made of the 
fact that, as money stringency became more pronounced and 
rates higher, there was an increasing indisposition on the part 
of commercial banks to furnish financial faalities designed to 

^Discussion from tbis point to the end of the chapter is taken from a statement 
prepared hy the author for the Federal Keserve Board (See Bulletin, August, rgaot) 
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June — 


1920 1 

1 

1919 

Imports 
!l^ee of duty 

Dutiable 

”1 

$277,000,000 ^ 
276,000,000 

' Sl9-5o 19,458 

97,166,08s 

Total 

$ 553 , 000,000 

f 292 . 9 iS. 54 S 

Exports 

Domestic 

Foreign 

$6i7,ooo,cx)0 , 
14,000,000 

1 Syo7 968,0^6 
20,411 ,117 

Total 

$631,000,000 

$928,379,20^ 

Excess of exports 

$78,000,000 

$635,463,660 



1 

12 months ended June — 

1 

Increase 

j 

1920 

1 

1919 1 

Inmorts 

Dutiable 

Total 

Exports 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

Excess of exports 

?3. 40s. 235. 628 

1.833,510,952 

1 

$2,230,222,808 '$1,175,012,820 
865,497,260 1 968,013,692 

J5. 238, 746. 580 

$3,095,720,068 '$2,143,026,512 

i 

$7,950,335,672 

160,840,459 

$7,081,461,938 

150,820,748 

$868,873,734 

10,019,711 



$2,872,429,551 

$4,136,562,618 



take care of the movement of goods abroad More conserva- 
tive banking institutions engaged in the export trade took 
pains to cover their foreign exchange commitments as rapidly 
as they were incurred, and even in the face of the rather more 
stable conditions of exchange that prevailed during the latter 
part of June and the first weeks in July, they were disinclined 
to carry very large balances in foreign currency Perhaps this 
indisposition to incur obligations on foreign exchange account 
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was as pronounced as at any time theretofore, if not more so 
On the other hand, banking institutions expressly devoting 
themselves to foreign trade found it difficult to continue the 
extension of accommodation under as favorable conditions as 
theretofore The sale of their acceptances — a resource upon 
which they necessarily relied in large part to carry on their 
operations — was naturally hampered by the high rates for 
money, while they found in some cases the effort to offer for- 
eign balances as security unsatisfactory to local buyers of their 
paper Such attempts as were made on a small scale to place 
foreign securities in the United States were successful only 
when a very high rate of interest was offered 



CHAPTER LXII 

THE CHANGE IN TREASURY POLICY 
A New Stage 

The Treasury policy which had been so uncertain and 
vanable for a long time past, was now to pass through another 
stage of its checkered career Secretary Glass had determined 
to leave the Treasury and to enter the Senate, appointment to 
the latter body having been offered to him in the late autumn 
of 1919 President Wilson, as noted at an earlier point, de- 
tei mined to transfer Secretary of Agriculture Houston to the 
Treasury Department, and thus another mind was brought 
into the shaping of the post-war discount policy of the reserve 
system 

Mr Glass’s retirement had taken place just after the policy 
of advancing discount rates had been initiated He had him- 
self been always favorable to the view that the reserve system 
must get back to the pre-war level of charges, or higher if 
necessary, and that the extremely low rate policy initiated dur- 
ing the war could not last Mr Glass had also been con- 
sistently of the opinion that the preferential rates in favor of 
Liberty bonds and notes had no economic justification, not- 
withstanding that he had maintained the low discount rate 
policy and had supported the differentials in order to carry out 
the Fifth, or Victory Loan upon the basis which had been 
initiated by his predecessor In this view of the situation the 
time had, however, come when a new policy could well be in- 
troduced Secretary Glass had consented to the usual arrange- 
ments between the banks and the buyers of Liberty bonds 
whereby a low rate on Victory notes was practically guaran- 
teed to the latter for a period of some months after the floating 
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of the Fifth Loan It was the general opinion, however, that 
this agreement had been practically fulfilled with the opening 
of the autumn of 1919, while the rampant speculation to which 
reference has already been made at an earlier point, had already 
convinced everyone who was at all conversant with conditions 
that it would have been far better if the reserve banks had 
stopped all discounting at preferential rates at a much earlier 
time, and if they had in fact refused to discount paper with 
Liberty bond collateral except for the absolutely necessary pur- 
poses connected with the floating and absorption of the issues 

End of McAdoo Policy 

It may thus be said that the McAdoo policy had been 
brought to an end with the culmination of the inflation period 
after the war and had been definitely terminated in November, 
1919, when the first upward movement of discount rates oc- 
curred This fact should be borne consistently in mind in 
estimating the services of Secretary Glass as the head of the 
Treasury Department He has habitually been classed as 
simply a perpetuator of the McAdoo inflation policies, the 
facts, however, being as just outlined The dropping of the 
McAdoo poliaes, it was well understood, would necessarily 
result in a change of front in many parts of the industrial 
world Prices were almost certain to fall Liberty bonds, of 
course, could not hope to be sustained in value after the close 
of the speculative period They were already showing signs 
of sharp downward trend and it was only reasonable to expect 
that this movement would go very much further and would 
continue for an indefinitely long period All this necessarily 
meant that the Treasury Department would be unable to finance 
Itself on the cheaper basis of the past, and that it might even 
incur new difficulties of a sort not exactly to be foreseen in 
connection with its future borrowings 

This, however, was a part of the post-war reorganization 
which evidently would have to be met at some time or other 
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The autumn of 1919 was reckoned as good a time as any at 
which to begin it Inflation had made tenible 1111 oads into 
the business life of the counti>, }et the losses wcie not irrepar- 
able Speculation had gone to extia\agant limits, yet it had 
not ruined the banking sti uctui e The essential basis of finance 
was still sound, or at all events possessed enough soundness to 
permit is to be salvaged The Treasuiy itself, although facing 
tremendous outlays, had succeeded in cutting off the enormous 
drain caused by foreign loans and subsidies It was still in 
the enjoyment of a large income fiom taxes If a halt could 
be definitely called and a stop set to inflation, all might >et be 
well and the country might be ^aved from financial disaster 
which, however, was an evident possibility should conditions 
be allowed to continue as they were 

Policy of Secretary Houston 

Secretary Houston entered upon office at the beginning of 
the year 1920, with these problems definitely in mind 1 Fe had 
resolved to eliminate the methods of go\ eminent coddling and 
hothousing which had been so long in use, and to that end he 
first impressed upon the Federal Reserve Board the fact that 
he was entirely in harmony with a plan which would insist on 
higher discount rates and reduce advances for speculative pur- 
poses He went further than this, for he himself also stopped 
the operations of the Wai Finance Corporation and par- 
ticularly refused to give any further support for the inflated 
export trade interests which had been drawing heavily on the 
corporation and which desired to see still further work of the 
same sort undertaken During the spring of 1920, Secretary 
Houston practically dissolved the corpoialion, or at all events 
reduced it to a mere skeleton organization with a mcw to 
ultimate dissolution He reported fully upon this subject to 
Congress, stating his reasons for the action taken 

At the same time, in his flotation of Tieasury certificates 
of indebtedness he was disposed to put them out on their merits 
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and to encourage the federal reserve banks in the policy of dis- 
tributing tAem as widely as possible, not only among member 
Lanlfg but also among individuals The certificate rate itself 
was raised from to 6 per cent, while the rates at reserve 
banks were first raised from 5)4 to 6 per cent in January, and 
later in May and June to 7 per cent At the same time reserve 
banks were admomshed to stop lending for purely speculative 
purposes and to endeavor to get city banks to curtail the vast 
volume of rediscounts which they had taken on, in some cases 
up to an amount several times their capital The Phelan Act, 
which had gone into technical operation, was suggested to the 
several banks as a means of applying the brakes, but was 
adopted, as stated before, only by four — St Louis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, and Atlanta It does not clearly appear whether 
Secretary Houston himself approved of the principles of the 
Phelan Act, but under his Chairmanship of the Boaid it was 
at all events vigorously put into operation at four banks and 
was recommended to others along the lines that had been 
mapped out by Governor Harding who had originally fathered 
the notions contained in the measure 

Refusal to Extend Foreign Credits 

In another way the Treasury Department assisted toward 
the restoration of a normal state of affairs, although this was 
an inactive rather than a positive policy The Department, as 
we have seen, had granted during the war loans to foreign 
countries which eventually had cost the disbursement of about 
$9,500,000,000 Of this sum fully $2,300,000,000 was trans- 
ferred after the armistice and had the effect of extending for- 
eign trade during the early part of 1919 ‘ Exactly how long 
these great sums actually spread themselves out through the 
credit mechanism and so served to finance large shipments 
abroad could not, of course, be stdted Probably some balances 
thus denved from the Treasury were still in existence in an 
unexhausted state on the books of American bankers, to which 
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they had been transferred, up to the end of 1919 — ^[jossibly a 
little longer The Treasury Department had carlj seen the 
unwisdom of continuing these advances any longer than neces- 
sary after the close of the war, and yet it felt itself bound by 
the obligations which had been entered into when the credits 
were granted Foreign countries had incuned enounoiis <«bli- 
gations, laigely in the United States Thej could not cancel 
these obligations with a stroke of the pen but musl settle for 
them Manufacturers could not be expected siinplji to swallow 
tremendous losses but must count upon gelling back at least 
suffiaent to cover their outlays This process of adjustment 
was actually in progress, all along the line both between oui 
own government and domestic producers and Iictween the 
latter and foreign governments, as well as jointly thioughout 
all branches of trade and industry throughout 1919 

As the end of these great government credits drew near, 
foreign countries or their business interests began to develop 
a propaganda here in favor of a continuance of it, and in this 
they were joined by certain elements among nianufactui ers 
who foresaw the ending of a profitable trade since goveinmcnt 
support had been withdrawn The Treasury Department 
might have advanced on the basis of existing credits a good 
deal more than it did, but both Secretary Glass and Secretary 
Houston emphati(a,lly assumed the position that no further 
extensions should be allowed, and that only the minimum 
amount necessary to fulfill obligations should be paid by the 
government The step was not merely wise, it was absolutely 
essential and necessary if this country was to avoid the piling 
Up of tremendous additions to its debt to an extent which per- 
haps could not be met, yet it was certain that this policy on 
the part of the Treasury would cut away a substantial amount 
of artificial demand for Amencan products 

Attempt to Secure <i Settlement 

Hand in hand with the attempt to reduce the amount of 
new credits went the effort on the part of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment to obtain an adjustment of old orders The foreign 
countries, when they at first received advances from the United 
States Treasury, had merely left informal acknowledgments 
of indebtedness with the Department, and it was now desired 
to fund these — that is to say, to exchange the short-term notes 
of an informal sort for regularly dated bonds which should 
specify in full the conditions of fees, payments, maturity of 
instalments or amortization settlements, and a variety of others 
The matter was taken up by Secretary Glass with foreign gov- 
ernments as soon as was reasonably possible aftei the close of 
the war, but neither under his direction nor that of Secretary 
Houston was there much progress made Premier Lloyd- 
George administered a sharp rebuff to Secretary Houston, 
practically cutting off negotiations for the funding of the 
British debt, apparently in the belief that a change of adminis- 
tration in the United States might be followed by the develop- 
ment of a more favorable attitude toward cancellation ^ Other 
countnes were far less complacent than Lloyd-George, since 
they showed indisposition to consider the subject at all, and 
were anxious to increase their debt to the United States rather 
than to arrange for paying it The effort to obtam settlement, 
then, while it may have had some psychological effect both 
abroad and (so far as it was known) at home, did not result 
in bringing about any return of funds into the United States, 
and IS chiefly interesting as indicating the change of attitude on 
the part of the Treasury Department which, instead of the 
prodigal policy pursued during the war, now began to return 
to a policy of conservatism and careful calculation of results. 

All these things, however, were well known in official 
circles and had their effect upon the federal reserve system 
The system had become abnormally sensitive to Treasury in- 
fluence and point of view, as already seen in another connec- 
tion Changes in this point of view under Secretaries Glass 
and Houston diffused themselves promptly throughout the 

Senate Cemmlttee on 
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reserve system and brought about a reversal of attitude on the 
part of many officers They began to look askance at the 
doubtful foreign trade acceptances and to question the various 
forms of foreign financing which had given nse to paper of 
an evidently non-hquid sort The New York market had be- 
come overburdened with doubtful bankers’ acceptances, long- 
term loans of various kinds, paper secured by balances abioad 
(in foreign banks), and other financial expedients of a dubious 
nature It needed only some sharp criticism to awaken the 
financial community to the sense of danger involved in these 
measures, and the changed attitude of the Treasury, diffusing 
itself throughout the reserve banking system, undoubtedly 
tended strongly to bring about such a change of policy. All 
these factors, taken together, worked a great transformation 
in the credit situation, and, from the spnng of 1920 onwards, 
there was a widespread feeling that the reserve banks, although 
amply able and willing to discount sound paper — ^indeed, while 
still increasing their loans and advances up to a peak point 
which did not come until the end of the year — ^were neverthe- 
less setting their faces against extravagant and wild operations 
of the kind that had been common before 

Change in Bond Situation 

This policy brought about a steady change in the bond and 
certificate situation By the middle of 1920 the federal re- 
serve agent at New York was able to report that certificates 
were now in a very large proportion passing into the hands of 
investment institutions and private holders The process was 
slower m other banks but nevertheless made good headway 
throughout the country ® 

The year 191 9-1920 had, in fact, seen a material improve- 
ment in the war-paper situation in vanous banking institutions 

» Conditions in the system at this time were diseased at length hy the author in 
the Federal Reserve BuHetm, July, igao, from which matter m the remainder of the 
chapter is taken 
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In the federal reserve system, for example, the total holdings of 
paper secured by government war obligations have evidently 
passed their peak and begun to decline The Board’s statistical 
review for the year ending June 30, 1919, showed that on June 
27 of that year the total volume of paper secured by govern* 
ment war obligations under discount was $1,573,500,000, 
while at the close of June, 1920 (June 25), the holdings of 
paper secured by war obligations were approximately $295,- 
500,000 less than that figure Member bank reports to the 
Federal Reserve Board showed that taking the returns from 
institutions in 100 selected cities, there were on June 20, 1919, 
loans secured by United States bonds and other war obliga- 
tions, “ amounting to $1,412,000,000, while the total of United 
States securities owned was $2,337,000,000 The correspond- 
ing figures for June 18, 1920, show a very material decrease 
in the total amount of United States securities owed, while a 
corresponding decrease in the total volume of loans secured by 
government war obligations is hkewise reported, the respective 
figures being $742,388,000 of paper and $1,587,832,000 of 
securities owned 

Unquestionable progress had been made during the period 
in reducing the total holdings of war securities, both under 
the form of ownership and under that of collateraled advances 
This progress may be attributed in no small measure to the 
increasing rates of discount and interest which had tended to 
make it unprofitable for owners of government securities to 
continue carrying them through the medium of advances 
obtained from banking institutions The experience of the 
year had shown that there was also continued danger of “infla- 
tion” to be seen in the growth of loans secured by other stocks 
and bonds which represent advances made by the banks to 
borrowers who desired m many cases to obtain a comparatively 
long-period accommodation 

‘Exclusive of rediscounts with federal reserve banks 
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Working of Credit Control 

Question has been constantly asked regarding relationship 
between control of credit, the application of higher discount 
rates, and the actual expansion of operations On this subject 
the evidence was still lacking in certainty as to details The 
general conclusion to be drawn was unmistakably to the effect 
that the operation of credit control through higher discount 
lates had had a marked success It was true that during the 
earlier period of its application, in the months of November 
and December, 1919, and January and February, 1920, an 
absolute check to the growth of rediscounting at federal reserve 
banks was not afforded This fact, however, should be inter- 
preted not in the light of absolute figures, but rather m that 
of relative conditions 

There was, in fact, during the months in question an abso- 
lute increase in the total amount of rediscounted paper held by 
federal reserve banks, but the real question at issue is not 
whether there was an absolute increase, but whether the increase 
which actually occurred would have been larger had it not been 
for the application of this method of credit control On that 
point there would seem to be no doubt The advance in the 
total of earning assets from about the beginning of March, 
a date roughly corresponding to the opening of the great 
growth in industrial and speculative operations throughout the 
country, to the beginning of November, at the time of the 
first application of the higher rate policy, amounted to the 
difference between $2,348,000,000 on March 7 and $2,923,- 
000,000 on November 7, or about $575,000,000 m round num- 
bers Between November 7, 1919 ^ cited, and the 

close of June, 1920, the increase of total earning assets from 
the point already mentioned was approximately $260,000,000, 
the growth having thus been “slowed down” by over 50 per 
cent during a period of roughly the same duration Later re- 
turns showed an even more positive effect as the result of credit 
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control and government operations, the total earning assets 
having declined from $3,244,425,000 on May 28 to $3,183,- 
275,000 on June 25 — a, decrease of $61,150,000 

The success in thus controlling the growth of credit had 
been the more noteworthy because of the difficult conditions 
which had prevailed, chief among which had been the unsatis- 
factory transportation situation, which was in part the result 
of a lack of equipment on the part of the railroads and in part 
the consequence of the very severe weather of the late winter 
These factors workmg together had the effect of compelling 
the retention of large quantities of goods at points of produc- 
tion or trans-shipment, with corresponding necessity of extend- 
ing the length of the bank credit by which they were sustained, 
in addition to disorganizing distribution and market conditions 
at points of dehvery. 



CHAPTER LXIII 

ON THE VERGE OF A PANIC 

Discount Rates Unimportant 

The conclusion of the year 1920 found the country at large 
practically on the verge of a panic The situation is well worthy 
of careful note as exemplif3nng one of the stages through 
which federal reserve banking has passed Nothing was more 
positively and loudly declared at the inauguration of the system 
than that the effect of its operation would be to prevent panic 
and to insure industrial stability This statement was reiter- 
ated many times by politicians and by thoughtful publicists, the 
opimon evidently being that the credit expanding powers of 
the federal reserve system rendered it possible for that system 
to go as far as it chose m helping banks which were in a diffi- 
cult position and m providing “emergency currency" These 
assertions were severely tested during the depression which had 
set in about mid-year of 1920, and as the year drew to its close 
there was an extraordmarily black outlook 

The discount rate advances of the system were of course 
planned for the reasonable restriction of credit They had 
reached a maximum point of 7 per cent in the preceding June/ 
but had had no apparent influence on the situation as shown 
by the fact that credit continued to expand steadily up to the 
close of the year All the symptoms of recession had mani- 
fested themselves, and in addition a tremendous crop of busi- 
ness failures had begun to be harvested These were neither 
produced by the high discount rates nor prevented by them 
Although in some districts the 7 per cent rate was fully up to 
or above the rate prevailing at member banks, it had no particu- 
lar effect upon the situation, members continuing to discount 

* This changfe was the outcome of the so called “deflation meeting’* at the Treasury* 
May 18, 1920 See S Doc 310, 67th Congress, 4th Session, for minutes 
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when needed, while the urgent character of the necessities of 
borrowers made them willing to pay any rate that circum- 
stances seemed to dictate Altogether, therefore, the federal 
reserve system, while at no time restricting the volume of its 
accommodation, save in isolated cases in some of the western 
districts, and save for an effort to reduce the excesses of specu- 
lation m the East, had done little or nothing to help or indeed 
to change the essential underlying conditions 

In previous panics or periods of stringency, difficulty had 
grown out of the fact that doubt arose concerning the ability 
of given mstitutions to meet their obligations, owing to the 
fact that their loans were frozen or that public confidence had 
resulted in withdrawing an undue amount of cash from them 
On such occasions relief was obtained by the banks banding 
together for the purpose of supporting any of their number 
which had sound assets In the depression of 1920-1921, the 
federal reserve system was in the position of a clearing house 
association, already organized in advance and able to assist 
the community, yet exerting no influence one way or the ‘other 
upon the essential cause of the inflation or deflation of credit 
As the difficulties of the business community moved steadily 
toward a critical point, the reserve system could and did do 
nothing to relieve them except to accommodate those banks 
which presented eligible paper But the reserve system had of 
course no means of converting ineligible into eligible paper, or 
of strengthening banks which had been dishonestly or unwisely 
managed Hence the development of many bank failures which 
the system had no means of correcting The conditions 
amounted to a panic or busmess crisis without the capstone of 
financial suspension on the part of the solvent as well as of the 
insolvent banks of the country 

Bearing on Banking Theory 

This condition of affairs had a deep bearing on banking 
theory which ought not to be neglected Superficial thinkers 
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had in the years past likened the reserve banks to reservoirs 
of water which would be available to put out conflagration that 
might suddenly occur The difficulty lay in the fact that fires 
when once started and under headway do not yield very readily 
to treatment of this sort It is far better to have fireproof 
construction than to have even the most efficient fire depart- 
ment The reserve system had been originally established with 
a view to the prevention of panics rather than their correction, 
m the thought that wise management would make it possible 
for such banks to check the undue expansion of credit Experi- 
ence had shown that the reserve banks had not the courage, 
nor the Board the power, to impose such a check against the 
wishes of the Treasury Department In consequence, tremen- 
dous expansion had taken place and both banks and individuals 
had been allowed to get the use of credit far m excess of what 
was good for them or for the commumty The reserve banks 
could not render much assistance by applying as a remedy a 
hair of the dog that had bitten, or, m other words, by merely 
pounng forth more credit mto a community already water- 
logged with past extensions of credit It must therefore be 
concluded that the reserve system’s only function in preventing 
panic or in correcting it lay in the fact that it afforded a ready- 
made organization of banking through which a conversion of 
assets into reserve funds might go on, and which effectually 
prevented any tendency to hoard cash These services, indeed, 
were important in their way, but they were far from being 
those habitually rendered by central banks when at their best. 

Elimination of "Frozen Credit”* 

"Frozen credit” represented in a large measure the financ- 
mg of products of .various kinds carried over from a precedmg 
year, or the obligations of individuals which had not been paid 
at maturity on account of the slow movement of goods mto 

*Thu and the followint; section, was onginally prepared by the author for Federal 
Reserve SqUetm, October 1921 , p xx$i 
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the hands of purchasers Increased activity in the cotton- 
raising states, resulting from advances in the price of cotton, 
eventually tended to bring about in some measure a clearance 
of the frozen credits which had been carried by banks in those 
districts One effect of such liquidation was to reduce redis- 
counts with federal reserve banks The outcome of this process 
IS at times to make it appear that there has been a reduction 
m the total volume of credit extended, when, as a matter of 
fact, what had been done was to settle obligations made some 
time ago whose payment had no immediate bearing upon the 
financing of current business operations Such ehmination of 
frozen credit was not confined to the cotton-raismg states, or 
indeed to the agricultural parts of the country in general, but 
the process of settling such indebtedness carried over from a 
preceding period was going on in many branches of wholesale 
and of retaiUtrade as well, and in some manufacturing sections 
The ultimate effect of it was to strengthen the banks by making 
their portfolios consist of self-liquidating accounts and by 
increasing the amount of their resources available for new pro- 
duction and business Not the least important phase of the 
liquidation operation was that of enabling the banks to curtail 
their dependence upon the reserve institution for rediscounts 
This reduced their expense of doing business and at the same 
time placed them in position to discount new and live papei 
which they could rediscount, inasmuch as they had reduced their 
earlier outstanding lines 

The situation was in some measute reflected m the increas- 
ing degree of self-support among the several districts, and their 
ability to supply their OAvn credit demands without calling upon 
others 

Credit and Prices 

In a low-pnce period a smaller amount of bank credit is 
required to carry a given volume of commodities than is the 
- case-when prices are high In ordinary circumstances the varia- 
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tion of prices is not suffiaent to make this an important factor 
m the study of credit It should further be remembered that m 
ordinary circumstances variations m prices tend to react upon 
the volume of goods purchased, the amount turned out increas- 
ing as prices fall because of the increase in demand exerted 
by consumers The year 1920 was one of those unusual periods 
in which a very great and continuous fall in prices has coin- 
cided with a large shrinkage in the out-turn of many kinds of 
goods, the result being to bring the influence of both factors — 
price reduction and product limitation — ^to bear upon the banks 
Starting with May, 1920, when prices and the credit volume 
of the federal reserve system were both nearly at their peak, 
it will be noted that the growth of credit, after a recession 
during the summer, continued on to near the close of 1920, 
while prices, after a period of hesitation, fell, and this fall did 
not halt until the summer of 1921 The turn in the amount 
of outstanding accommodation made by the federal reserve 
banks, as measured by bills held, did not take a definite down- 
ward trend until December, 1920, at which time prices had 
already fallen about a third from the maximum In a general 
way it may be said that there has been parallelism between the 
reduction of pnces and flie reduction in the amount of credit 
extended by the banks in general during the year 1920-J921, 
even though a decline in the volume of bills held by federal 
reserve banks continued after the fall of prices ceased and the 
slight upward turn in pnces set in in July The facts are illus- 
trated in the following table which has been prepared for the 
puipose of making clear this situation 

The table shows considerable correspondence between shifts 
111 credit accommodation and price changes Expressed in per- 
centages, however, it is evident, as stated above, that the 
decrease m credit accommodation has proceeded at a much 
slower pace than the drop in prices The explanation of this 
lag in the contraction of banking credit as contrasted with price 
declines is primarily due to two facts— the first, that the volume 
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Date 

Total loans, 
discounts, and 
investments 
(mcluding bills 
rediscounted) 
of reporting 
member 
banks (000 's 
omitted) 

Month 

Whole- 
sale 
pnce 
mdexes 
in the 
United 
States 
( 1913 * 
100) 

1920 

May 14 

$16,983,816 

1920 

May 

264 

June II 

16,926,277 

June 

258 

July 16 

16.893,150 

July 

250 

Aug 13 

16,828,278 

August 

234 

Sept 17 

17.057,374 

September 

226 

Oct 15 

17.283,996 

October , 

208 

Nov 12 

16,848,730 

November 

190 

Dec 17 

16,803,226 

December 

173 

1921 

Jan 14 

16,397,231 

1921 

January 

163 

Feb II ^ 

16,110,241 

February 

154 

Mar II 

15.974.6^ 

March 

150 

May II 

15.756,517 

Apnl 

May 

143 

15,489,269 

^42 

June 15 

15.430,366 

June 

139 

Jtily 13 

15,051,267 

July 

I4I 

Aug 17 

14,843.767 

August 

143 


of bank accommodation cannot be instantly altered because the 
volume of bank paper, even on the most liquid basis, runs for 
a number of days, while at commercial banks the average life 
of paper would be still longer, the other factor in the situation 
IS that in many cases a sharp fall in prices necessitates action 
on the part of banks in extending the credit which they have 
already granted to cover a rather longer period m order to give 
the borrower opportunity to readjust himself Where such 
extensions are made there is necessarily a postponement of the 
date when the credit movement will adapt itself to that of 
prices 


Demand for Higher Prices 

The fact that prices were receding and business follow- 
ing them, needed in the popular mind to be explained The 
way of explaining it was found in a popular analysis of dis- 
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count rates and banking conditions from which was drawn the 
inference that the great source of trouble lay in financial 
changes that had occurred since the armistice These out- 
standing changes were obviously to be sought in the reduc- 
tion of advances made to foreign governments, in the higher 
discount rates of the federal reserve system, and in the gen- 
eral restriction of credit, or what was supposed to be such 
It was perhaps not unnatural to assume that relief would be 
obtained and prosperous times restored by reintroducing the 
policies which thus had been weighed in the balance and 
found wantmg and so discarded There began, therefore, to 
be vigorous outcry in favor of a policy which would ex- 
tensively aid foreign countries by floating in the United States 
their issues of securities 

During the latter part of the year 1920, agitation for the 
cancellation of foreign public debts had reached a high level 
and the propaganda work which was being done in the United 
States in favor of the floating of still larger issues of securities 
was very extensive Various bills made flieir appearance in 
Congress with the purpose of appropriating enormous sums 
to aid this or that country, the real intention being of course 
to provide an artificial demand for American products and 
only uncertainly to afford relief to those who thus were sup- 
posed to need it Secretary of the Treasury Houston found 
that foreign countries were planning debt cancellation cam- 
paigns and that they had obtained a singularly large amount 
of support in the United States Steady resistance on his part 
to all such attempts was paralleled by persistent refusal in 
Congress to consider the extension of any more loans not- 
withstanding the constant efforts of foreign countries to obtain 
favorable consideration for their demands The foreign situ- 
ation, however, was considerably easier to handle, politically 
speaking, than the domestic The idea had become deeply 
rooted in a great many minds that there was no reason why 
the federal reserve system should not extend almost un- 
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limited quantities of credit to those who desired it or could 
present security In their opinion the only reason for with- 
holding this credit was a difference of opinion as to whether 
further advance of prices was or was not desirable On that 
point many business men had definitely accepted the conclu- 
sion that stead} and continuous advance of prices, both foi 
stocks and for goods, was urgently to be desired and* indeed 
represented the only sound and consistent policy 

Demands of Business Men 

These views were expressed not only by individuals, but 
also by organizations of business men who desire it was to 
obtain a reversal of the policy which the Board in their 
opinion had been following and which had resulted as they 
thought in price reductions In memorials to the Board they 
pointed out the declines that had occurred m stock and bond 
quotations, the suffering that was being endured by business 
concerns which were losing money on accumulated supplies 
of commodities, and the unanployment that was being in- 
flicted upon workers who were unable to find a demand for 
their services All these things, it was asserted, would have 
been avoided had it not been for the disposition of the reserve 
system to restrict credit and so to prevent the continued de- 
velopment of prosperity throughout the country In the 
interest, therefore, of every economic .cause they were inclined 
to urge the restoration of larger extensions of credit, believ- 
ing, as they did, that the inability to obtain them lay at the 
root of the troubles from which the community was suffering 
These demands, however, were not needed, for Secretary 
Houston preserved his attitude of total indifference to them, 
absolutely refusing to be moved by the expressed dissatis- 
faction of the pubhc At a later date Governor Harding .of 
the Federal Reserve Board reviewed the entire situation in 
a letter to Hon Reed Smoot, in which he discussed the de- 
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velopment of credit during the years 1919-1920 ® Some of the 
outstanding considerations which he then brought forward are 
so well worthy of consideration that they may be reproduced 
as follows 

Owing to the exigencies of Treasury financing, the war-time 
Federal Reserve rate of 4 per cent was not advanced until November, 
1919, although after the first of July, 1919, there was a rapid advance 
in the market rate for money and the best grades of commercial paper 
sold m the open market at from 7 per cent to 8 per cent The cus- 
tomers of the member banks were willing to pay full rates for accom- 
modation and urged upon the banks as a reason for easy credits that 
they were willing to pay high rates and the banks in turn could redis- 
count with the federal reserve banks at a very substantial profit 
On or about September 15, 1919, the total amount of invested assets 
of the federal reserve banks, including bills rediscounted for member 
banks, acceptances bought m the open market, and Government obliga- 
tions held, amounted to about $2,350,000,000 An expansion of bank 
credits was going on all the time at a rate which has never been 
equaled m the history of the countiy and far in excess of any war- 
time expansion Federal reserve bank rates were advanced to 4H per 
cent early m December, 1919, but the advance was negligible and had 
no effect The latter part of January, 1920, rates were advanced to 
6 per cent On January 23, 1920, the total rediscounts and earning 
assets of the federal reserve banks amounted to about $3,030,000,000, 
an increase since September 19^ 19 ^ 9 ^ ®f $680,000,000 The rate of 
expansion for that period was nearly 30 per cent At the same time 
the reserves of the Federal reserve banks had declined to about 
$2,090,000,000, of which only about $2,030,000,000 were gold reserves 
The pyramiding of credits was proceeding at an alarming d^^ee and 
It was evident that if expansion should continue to proceed at such 
a rapid rate, it would be merely a question of time until the credit 
structure of the country would explode 

It should be noted that even after the rates were increased the 
expansion of loans and currency continued in a more moderate degree 
On January 16, 1920, the total loans and earning assets of the federal 
reserve banks amounted to about $3,000,000,000 These increased 
gradually and steadily until November 5, when they amounted to 
$3,400,000,000 On January 16, 1920, the volume of federal reserve 
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notes outstanding was about $2,800,000,000, and this note issue also 
increased steadily until it reached the peak on December 24, 1920, 
o£ $3,400,000,000 You will remember that the great price reactions 
which took place all occuired before November 5 or December 24 
Wholesale prices reached their peak about the middle of May, 1920, 
being at that time about 272 as against 100 foi the year 1913 After 
the middle of May wholesale prices declined steadily, although the 
loans of the federal reserve banks and federal reserve note issues 
increased until November 5 and December 24, respectively 

Since the close of the year 1920 there has been a marked reduction 
in the loans and note issues of the federal reserve banks combined, 
although this reduction has been by no means uniform at all the banks 
As a matter of fact, the liquidation m the New York distnct has been 
about equal to that m all other districts combined The lediscounts 
and advances of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, at the close 
of business on June 30, 1921, were lower than they had been since 
July 10, 1918 I would call your attention to the fact that on July 9, 
1920, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York had total bills discounted 
and bought amounting to $1,001,864,000, while on July 6, 1921, total 
bills held at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York were $461,585,000, 
a reduction of $540,279,000 If comparison should be made a week 
earlier in each case, it would be seen that a reduction took place of 
$578)695,000 Bills held at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
increased from June 29, 1921, to July 6, 1921, from $423,169,000 to 
$461,585,000, a net increase for the week of $38,416,000 The detail 
IS as follows 


July 9, 1920 


July 6, 1921 


-ve 

le- 


Secured by Umted States bonds and cer- 
tificates 

^Commercial paper, etc 
Bills bought in open market 


$ 


544.229.000 

303. 454 I 000 

154.181.000 


$212,999,000 

236,970,000 

11,616,000 


Total 


$1,001,864,000 


$461,585,000 


l 


The Federal Reserve Board has made no suggestion whatever 
that any federal reserve bank should undertake to force farmers to sell 
their cotton before the new crop comes in and telegraphic inquiry 
made of the federal reserve banks in the cotton-producing districts 
shows that no such restrictions have been made by the federal leserve 
banks 
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In conclusion, I wish to say that the attitude of the Federal Reserve 
Board toward agriculture has been greatly misunderstood and grossly 
misrepresented The Board has always advocated as liberal a policy 
as possible, consistent with the terms of the fedeial reserve act and with 
reasonable banking prudence toward agriculture which it recognizes 
as the basic industry of the country and the foundation upon which 
all other industries necessarily rest The trouble is that the loans 
made by the member and nonmember banks throughout the country 
are not well distributed and m a number of cases have not been 
judiciously made Something over a third of all member banks are 
not borrowing from the federal reserve banks at all, and of the two- 
thirds which are borrowing, more than one-half are borrowing very 
large amounts Many of these banks have extended themselves so far 
that they do not feel warranted in making any new loans, regardless 
of the disposition of the federal reserve banks to rediscount the paper 
They do not want their names on any more paper than they already 
have They do not like the idea of increasing their contingent liability 
In view of the fact that the twelve federal reserve banks are independ- 
ent bodies corporate and are controlled and directed each by its own 
board of directors, subject only to the general supervision of the 
Federal Reserve Board, whose authority with respect to discount is 
confined principally to defining eligible paper m accordance with the 
terms of section 13 of the federal reserve act, it seems to me that the 
statement which many, both m Congress and on the outside, urge be 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board, stating that the federal reserve 
banks will adopt certain policies m connection with the rediscounting 
of agricultural paper, would have to be made by the federal reserve 
banks themselves The Federal Reserve Board has no power to inter- 
fere with the discretion given or the responsibility imposed by law upon 
the directors of a federal reserve bank with respect to passing upon 
the merits of eligible paper offered for discount 

By way of summary, let me state that while the federal reseive act 
imposes a general limitation upon the maturity of paper eligible for 
discount of three months, it is provided in section 13 “that notes, 
drafts, and bills drawn or issued for agricultural purposes or based on 
live stock and having a maturity not exceeding six months, exclusive 
of days of grace, may be discounted m an amount to be limited to a 
percentage of the assets of the federal reserve bank, to be ascertained 
and fixed by the Federal Reserve Board” Had the Board been 
unfriendly to agriculture, as many of its critics claim it has been, it 
could easily have limited the amount of six months' agricultural paper 
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which could be discounted by a federal reserve bank to a very small 
percentage of its total assets But m order to offer the fullest possible 
accommodations to agriculture, the Board more than five years ago 
fixed this percentage at 99 per cent and has nevei changed it It has 
already been pointed out that the decrease of moie than $1,100,000,000 
which has taken place in the loans and earning assets of the federal 
reserve banks is represented mainly by a reduction m loans secured by 
Government obligations and by bills and acceptances bought m the 
open market The actual reduction in commercial, agi icultural, and 
live-stock paper, rediscounted for member banks, from July 9, 1920, 
to July 6, 1921, was $138,257,000 This reduction is more than 
accounted for by the decrease of paper rediscounted by federal reserve 
banks in Boston, New York, and Chicago The bank liquidation which 
has taken place has been mainly m financial and industrial centers, and 
the figures of the federal reserve banks do not indicate that there has 
during the past 12 months been any decrease m federal reserve accom- 
modations to banks m the agricultural and live-stock districts, but on 
the contrary there has been a considerable increase, as you will see 
from the official statements inclosed herewith 
Very truly yours, 

W P* G Harding, 

Governor 

Hon Reed Smoot, 

United States Senate 

The System in Politics 

Receiving no encouragement from either the Treasury or 
the Federal Reserve Board, it was natural that those who felt 
dissatisfied should turn to the politicians for assistance The 
presidential campaign of 1920 started comparatively early m 
the year and at first seemed unlikely to involve much discus- 
sion of currency or banking There was a kind of common 
consent among politicians to the effect that the banking out- 
look should not be dragged into a situation which did not 
call for or warrant any such treatment, but that so far as 
practicable the contest should be waged without making refer- 
ence to it This attitude, however, was maintained only fpr 
a short time and it was not long before orators on both sides 
were making charges against the reserve system to the effect 
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that it had restricted credit, had 1 endered recovery difficult for 
the farmer, and had otherwise damaged the organization of 
business The Democratic nominee once or twice wrote to 
Governor Harding with queries regarding reserve bank policies 
and with recommendations of lower rates, giving his cor- 
respondence, of course, to the press Republican orators, on 
the other hand, attacked the system more or less openly, 
promised relief from high rates if elected, and otherwise 
held out to the voter the notion that the government could 
and should m some way interpose to rectify conditions of 
shortened credit, or to reduce interest and discount rates in 
order to supply current necessity 

Accordingly, the campaign of 1920, before it was half 
over, had begun to involve a rather large element of discus- 
sion of finance, banking, and currency, and more or less ex- 
plicit promises had been made with respect to help for the 
farmer, lower rates, and general changes in conditions The 
election I of President Harding and a Congress overwhelm- 
ingly in sympathy with him left the short session of 1920- 
1921 as little more than a period for clearing up the unfinished 
business which still held over while awaiting the advent of a 
new regime The reserve system had definitely been brought 
into politics even more than had been true during its incep- 
tion and previous history, and politicians had now given 
pledges regarding their banking policy in a way never before 
lesorted to 

Panic Avoided 

The measures of contraction which had been set at work 
and which were thus persevering, regardless of public opimon, 
were, however, producing their results during the latter part 
of the year 1920 With the close of that year, reserve bank 
portfolios began to decline Prices had already sharply fallen 
There had been a tremendous mortality of business enter- 
prises, our foreign trade had been largely cut back, and conffi- 
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tions were m a much more favorable state As has been seen 
on former occasions, little if any of this work was attribut- 
able to positive policies of the federal reserve system, but the 
system at least refrained from making matters worse by re- 
laxing credit still further, while at the same time it per- 
severed with the assistance and countenance of the Treasury 
Depaitment in pushing government bond-secured paper out 
of reserve banks This primarily was the great contribution 
of the reserve system to the process of reorganization A 
panic had been definitely avoided, although the business of 
the country had passed through many of the same experiences 
and had suffered from many of the losses that had been com- 
mon on past occasions of the same sort 

The lesson of the year 1919-1920 had become emphatically 
clear It was that neither the expansion of credit nor the 
unlimited supply of credit at the peak of expansion could help 
business, but that both restriction and control on the one 
hand, and stimulus on the other, must be applied m the very 
early stages of inflation and deflation movements For such 
work the federal reserve system was not being used, as clearly 
appeared from its primarily emergency development Its fail- 
ure to enter the open maiket or the foreign field had prevented 
it from employing the usual methods of central bank control, 
and Its tentative and slow application of discount rate changes 
in the domestic field had been without result In these cir- 
cumstances It was apparent that panics might be expected to 
recur in the future just as in the past, the influence of the 
leserve system being perhaps that of accelerating or retarding 
the process but little more than that. 



CHAPTER LXIV 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM UNDER FIRE 
National Scapegoat 

Reaction m business and difficulty in maintaining even a 
reasonable degree of solvency in many lines of trade are con- 
ditions which have always in the past led to the search for a 
national scapegoat Such a scapegoat has too often been 
found m the banking and financial community which, although 
It has had its own sins to answer for, cannot be reasonably 
regarded as a universal offender It had been supposed that 
the great service of the reserve system during the war and its 
conspicuous success in preventing panic, even under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, might in a sense have preserved it 
from the usual attack which in past times of depression has 
come to our banking system This, however, was not to be 
In reviewing the later post-war years of the federal reserve 
system, more attention perhaps should be given to politics 
and to admmistration than to economics Certainly the three 
classes of considerations must be combined in order to gain 
even a reasonable analysis of the situation 

Earnings of Reserve Banks 

In looking over the field from this point of view and with 
a view to understanding the present position of the reserve 
system, attention must undoubtedly be paid to certain elements 
in Its history which, however insignificant from the economic 
standpoint, have a large political bearing Of tliese perhaps 
the most significant is the question of reserve bank earnings 
It will be remembered that in the Federal Reserve Act divi- 
dends to stockholders had been limited to 6 per cent, the whole 
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' remainder above that figure to go to the government as a 
“franchise tax” after an allowance of 40 per cent to surplus 
In European countries it has ordinarily been customary to 
fix the franchise tax and to leave the bank to make what it 
could by way of earnings for stockholders over and above 
that figure But in framing the Federal Reserve Act, it was 
thought wise to avoid, if possible, the imputation that the 
monopoly power of note issue was being used by banks, the 
act therefore giving them only a moderate commercial return 
on their money 

During the first year or two of the reserve banking sys- 
tem, it had seemed likely that the institutions would not be 
able to do more than pay expenses One or two of them had 
paid dividends to stockholders, but had succeeded 111 doing so 
orily by counting every possible source of enhancement 111 value 
of assets, by spreading out their organization expense over a 
considerable period, and by otherwise giving themselves tlie 
advantage of all doubts As has been seen at an earlier point, 
It had been seriously argued by members of tlie Federal Re- 
serve Board that the reserve banks if “properly run” could 
never pay dividends, and an effort had been made to return 
their capital stock to the member banks This effort had been 
frustrated, and it had been determined to go on as originally 
intended under the act with a moderate paid-up capital The 
war, however, had suddenly and entirely changed the whole 
situation by giving the reserve banks enormous volumes of 
business which, although taken at extremely low rates, were 
nevertheless so great in amount as to give them whit appeared 
to be immense earnings These earnings were far greater in 
proportion to capital than would normally have been the case 
in any ordinary bank, for the reason that the capital of ‘re- 
serve banks was, after all, only a very small fraction of their 
resources, so that, when stated in percentages, it seemed as if 
abnormal returns were being made Had the percentages' 
been computed on the basis of total resources, including de- 
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posited reserves, an entirely different impression would then 
have been made 

Congressional Attitude 

All this was, of course, not recognized by Congress, or 
if recognized was ignored Congress and the political cam- 
paign committees had already been inclined to attack the re- 
serve system during its lean years of organization as noth- 
ing more than a means of providing some good places for 
political favorites True, it had-been difficult to find an} cases 
of favoritism or nepotism, but the charge had nevertheless 
been made and repeated from time to time as opportunity 
afforded Congress is a body which has never been noted 
tor its consistency, and accordingly it was not strange when 
reserve banks began to show large earnings as the result of 
the war, that they should be brought violently mider attack 
on the ground that they were grinding the faces of the poor 
by their exorbitant charges 

The earning of reserve banks may be conveniently sur- 
veyed at this point in the following table 


Net Earnings of Federal Reserve Banks 

1914 


igig 

$82,038,785 

1915 


1920 

82,087,000 

1916 

$ 2,751.000 

1921 

86,798,000 

1917 

11,202,993 

1923 

20 , 93 I»ooo 

1918 

55446.979 




Out of these earnings, funds transferred to the government 
of the United States were as follows ^ 

During the year 1921 the federal reserve banks had set up a reserve 
for franchise tax, the total of which was on October 27, 1921, 
$53,938,000 (weekly statement federal reserve banks combined, Octo- 
ber 27, 1921) This tax reserve was adjusted weekly and the total 
amount shown to be due the government at the close of business 
December 31, 1921, was ordered paid to the Treasury on January 3, 
1922 

I S Doc 75, 67 th Congress, ist Session 
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Franchise Taxes Paid to the United States Government 


Federal reserve bank 


mm 

1920 

Total* 

Boston 

$ 75.000 

#2.703.894 

# 2,473,499 

39,318,511 

363,662 

$ 2,548,599 

New York 
Philadelphia 

649.363 

42,671,768 
363 , 662 

Richmond 

116,472 


204,585 

321,057 

Atlanta 

40,000 


2,136,288 

2,176,288 

Chicago 

i?i5i799 


10,394,480 

10,610,279 

Minneapolis 

Kansas City 

San Ftancisco 

37.500 


524.234 

2,240,228 

3,069,235 

561,734 

2,240,228 

3.069,255 

Total 

#1, 134, 234 

$2,703,894 

$60,724,742 

$64, 562, 870 


* Totals transferred for iqzi and 192a were $59,974,406 and $10,850,604, 
respectively 


Political Intrigue 

As the tables indicate, the close of the war financing period, 
although not contemporaneous with the close of the war, was 
not long deferied, yet it was postponed for a sufficient time 
to furnish a basis for political intrigue and attack along the 
lines just indicated True, an immense surplus of earnings 
had been paid to the government, as indicated in the fore- 
going table, so that the government had primarily profited by 
the war financing, in so far as reserve banks were concerned, 
while the member banks, as already often noted, had for the 
most part discounted for their customers during the war period 
without profit, simply giving to borrowers the same rate that 
was charged at reserve banks — ^approximately the coupon rate 
on Liberty bonds and notes It is difficult to say how the 
reserve system could have resisted this type of attack It was 
first abused for its lack of earnings, then for its high earnings 
It was obnoxious because of its inability to support itself, then 
because of the fact that it was drawing so heavily upon the 
resources of the community True, it could not be charged 
with having made great monopoly profits, because the bulk of 
its profits went to the government, nevertheless the earnings 
Situation was undoubtedly an occasion for the casting of en- 
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vious eyes at reserve banks and for stirring up political hatred 
among the rank and file of voters by the citation of immense 
figures, not of dividends paid, but of “earnings” received 


Salary Policy o£ the Reserve Banks 

At an earlier point it has been noted how Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, in order to reward officers of reserve banks who had 
done yeoman service during the war, had sustained a “dri\e” 
for highei salaries'^ which had set in about the time of the 


a The facts as to this were partly made public by Governor Harding, who in a 
letter written to Hon Sydney Anderson in igai, quoted from the minutes of the Board 

In December, 1918, the directors of the Federal Reser\e Bank of New York again 
voted to increase the salary of Gov Strong to $50,000 per annum The following is 
an extract fiom the minutes of the meeting of the Federal Reserve Board on December 

^<?pJesent The chairman (Mr McAdoo), the governor, Mr Stxauss, Hr Miller, 
Mr Hamlin, Mr Williams, Mr Broderick, secietary 

“Mr Strauss stated that he had reviewed the recommendations of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of hlew York of mci eases in salaries of and bonuses to its ofticers and 
employees, and submitted the following report, which was ordered spread upon the 

mmutes^of gtrauss on a letter from Mr George F PeaMy, deputy 

chairman of the board of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New \ork, on the 
subject of increased compensation for employets of the bank ) 

**The chairman expressed himself as heartily in accord with the principles pro 
pounded by Mr Strauss He then explained to the 

ciples that should be obseived m determining compensation to officer of Fedewl 

reserve bankr He stated that his attitude had been that m the beginning and during 

the formative period of the system he advocated compar ilively 

business of the^ banks could be established, and a fair measure obt lined t^/r 

firvTift a ttiQre accurate realization reached of the dimensions of the problems and 

IL oLnt 7 v whs at war He said, now that the business of the hanks had been well 

that the office of n^d iu 4- reserve banks could not be said, 

high Gove^ent office, hSh Svernment office. 

controlled by a changing with the Secretary of the Treasury- 

adjustments of salaries throughout the syst^ m ds iscre o Federal reserve 

“The chairman replied that he did not tmnk tne percent k ^ 
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armistice The result had been to establish a high scale of 
salaries which, as soon as it became known, paved the way 
for another congressional onslaught and gave point to the 
criticism of the earnings situation At the beginning of the 
organi2ation the Board had felt grave doubt concerning its 
salary policy It had found it necessary to have competent 
men at the reserve banks, but it 'hardly felt warranted in pay- 
ing to these men the full commercial salary attaching to a 
similarly important post in the commercial world The sal- 
aries of reserve officers were placed on a level rather distinctly 
below that prevailing in the commercial communities in which 
they were situated On tins basis there had been some loss of 
efficient officers during the eaily years of the system, and when 
the war activities were at their height the Board was un- 
doubtedly influenced by the desire to avoid loss of men at a 
time when continuity and efficjency were urgently necessary 
So the Board had itself been somewhat inclined to yield 
to the high salary argument which was steadily put forward 
by the complaisant directors of reserve banks in behalf of 
their officers, and had practically allowed itself to be weaned 


its own merits with respect to the responsibility assumed by the governor when taking 
oiHce 

“Mr Strauss stated that the board should not consider the earnings of a bank m 
fixing compensation, that at future periods it might well be the busmess of the banks 
not to make money 

“The chairman concurred m this view, stating that it might he necessary to operate 
a bank at a loss as a result of a general plan of combining the resources of all banks as 
a common fund, in which event the responsibilities of the governor of a bank forced to 
operate at a loss would be even greater than when large earnings were acciumg He 
said the problem was to ascertain what is a just compensation, taking into considera- 
tion all the elements of the problem — ^the size of the bank the cost of living in the 
community, and the responsibility assumed by the chief executive officer of the bank 
“Mr Williams pointed out that there were certain governors of Federal reserve 
banks whom the board felt were not the strongest men for their positions 

*^The chairman stated that if the Board undertook the i esponsibihty of keeping in 
office incompetent men as governors of Federal reserve hanks the salaries of such 
gover^rs should nevertheless have a relation to the responsibility assumed 

“On motion, duly seconded* it was voted unanimously that the salary of the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for the ensuing year be approved if fixed at 
$50,000 per annum and that the recommendations of the Board of Directors of the Fed 
cral Reserve Bank of New York as submitted by Deputy Chairman Peabody m his letter 
M December ii, 1918, as modified m principles by the memorandum submitted by Mr 
Strauss, above, be approved with the understanding that the Board will review same 
m detail and make such adjustments as may be necessary at its meeting on Monday, 
December 16 

“At this point the chairman (Mr McAdoo) stated that it was necessary for him to 
withdraw fiom this, the last meeting of the Federal Reserve Board which he would 
attend, and expressed to the members of the Board his appreciation of the work they 
nad done during his incumbency of the office of chairman, stating that he would 
always JiTve a keen interest jn the personal 'v^clfare of members of the Board, as well 
as in then onicial work,^’ 
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from the earlier ideal of public service in reserve banks cor- 
responding to the standards which existed in European central 
banking institutions It had, in effect, gone over to the con- 
ception of American banking — a. highly paid and undoubtedly 
efficient body of officers supported by a low-paid and factory - 
organized body of clerical employees Whether it could have 
avoided such a change and have constituted a new and better 
regime in its handling of the personnel question, may be 
doubtful The fact is that the Reserve Act had definitely 
committed this question to the local boards of directors, who 
were themselves bankers and business men and who were 
immediately responsible to their stockholders — the member 
hatiks of the distnct It was not a matter for which the Board 
had immediate responsibility, although the act gave it the 
right to veto undesirable salaries or expenses whenever it saw 
fit and without the assignments of reasons for its action 
This of course was for the purpose of preventing the reserve 
banks from pa 3 nng out unduly large parts of their entire earn- 
ings m the form of salaries, and so preventing the government 
from getting an adequate return through surplus earnings 

Earnings versus Salaries 

It IS interesting psychologically to the student of general 
business conditions to note how the fact that the reserve banks 
were twaVmg very large eainings tended to react upon the 
salaries which were demanded of them, notwithstanding there 
was of course no relationship between the two— -certainly none 
after the lime had come when the banks were supporting them- 
selves and were paying then 6 pet cent dnidend But as often 
happens in such cases, the fact that large earnings were me- 
chanically being made by the banks as the result of war was 
constantly cited as an example of the skill and economy with 
which they weie being operated or even more frecinenlly as 
evidence of the enormous lesponsibihty icsling upon those «ho 
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had been entrusted with the management of reseive bank af- 
fairs Altogether, therefore, it was clear from the time that 
war earnings had begun to accumulate, that a drive for high 
salaries ■would be practically irresistible 

The idea of public service in the reserve banks had not 
acquired any stronger hold during the first three or four 
years of the system’s history than it had at the outset, and 
the inevitable consequence of this condition of affairs was 
to make reserve bank officers feel that they were not only 
entitled to the money but that the time had come when they 
could take it without infringing upon anyone’s rights, even 
those of the government Accordingly from the beginmng of 
1918 onwaid, the salary issue became intensely acute, and, as 
already seen, the Board was practically compelled to yield, 
for It should be added, there had never been a time, even from 
the beginning, when the Board as a whole was inclined to a 
niggardly or mean attitude in the matter, or indeed any more 
than what might be considered a reasonable degree of con- 
servatism As war operations expanded, as the number of 
persons employed grew by leaps and bounds, eventually reach- 
ing 12,000 or more, and as a vast building program was de- 
veloped, the outcome became practically a foregone conclusion 
Criticism did not develop in Congress for some time, for the 
reason that Congress was concerned with other matters, paying 
but little attention to the internal technique of reserve banking 
and for the time being was more or less friendly, politically 
speaking After the close of the war, when the deflation era 
had set in and when search began to be made for grounds of 
complaint, the salary situation at the reserve banks naturally 
began to receive consideration Eventually information was 
called for by the Senate with reference to the salaries actually 
paid, and a complete reply on the subject was submitted by 
Governor Harding in a document which gave all details of 
officers’ salaries The main facts thus revealed may propel ly 
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be furnished at this point without awaiting their chronological 
sequence, as follows * 


Average Annual Salaries Paid to Officers by Each Fedbkal Reserve 
Bank and by Three of the Larger Member Banks in Each 
Federal Reserve Bank City, as of October, 1921 


(Bonus excluded) 


Federal reserve district 


Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St Louis 

Minneapolis 

Kansas City 

Dallas 

San Francisco , 
System 


Federal 

reserve 

bank 

Member 

bank 

9.679 

#14.745 

12,745 

•17.331 

10,135 

15.733 

7.792 

10,061 

6,696 

6,473 

5.677 

7.828 

7.946 

15.440 

7.078 

11.675 

6,47s 

10,621 

6,147 

1 10,313 

5. 512 

8,767 

6,459 

11,409 

#7.743 

#13.092 


* Six national banks 


It Will be seen from this table that the average salary of officers in 
all federal reserve banks is $7,743, while the average salary paid by 
the larger member banks in federal reserve bank cities is $13,092, or 
69 per cent in excess of that paid by the federal reseive banks 

With reference to the statement frequently made that salaries paid 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York increased 50 per cent 
between the years 1918 and 1920, while at the same time the number 
of officers and employees increased only 10 per cent, the board would 
state that during this period the total salaries of officers and employees 
increased by $1,534,443, of which amount $1,336,443 represented the 
increase m salaries paid to employees and only $198,000 the increase 
in salaries paid to officers In explanation of the higher aggregate 
salaries paid to employees of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
which increased 47 per cent during the two years as compaied with an 
increase in number of only 10 per cent, there is given below a table 
showing the average annual salary paid to employees by that bank, 


Doc 75, 67th Congress, ist session, p 13 
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as of the last day of December of each year from 1915 to 1920, both 
inclusive, and as of July i, 1921, as well as by each other federal 
reserve bank 


Average Salaries Payable to Employees of Each Federal Reserve 
Bank (Including Branches) 


(Bonus excluded) 


Bank 

Dec 31 

July I, 
1921 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Boston 

, 086 

$ 98s 

$ 991 

$ 929 

$1 , 184 

^ 1,271 

$i 401 

New York 

I I'?2 

934 

1,003 

1,09s 

1,206 

i, 4 S 6 

I 471 

Philadelphia 

1,000 

838 

796 

983 

1,133 

1,258 

1,266 

Cleveland 

1,242 

883 

1,020 

1,183 

I ,206 

1,360 

I 383 

Richmond 

1,044 

691 

794 

996 

1,030 

1,190 

I 233 

Atlanta 

1,005 

869 

1,053 

998 

1,054 

1,149 

1,281 

Chicago 


949 

1,120 

I 094 

I, IIS 

1,310 

1,408 

St Louis 

i,ooS 

986 

953 

1,028 

1,051 

I 214 

1,326 

Minneapolis 

1,289 

881 

942 

646 

1,091 

1,262 

1,288 

Kansas City 

936 

961 

1 , 063 

I 024 


1,209 

1,442 

Dallas 

1 382 

1,017 

919 

I, no 

' I 168 

I 270 

1,447 

San Francisco 

1,496 

925 

1,144 

1,227 

1,268 

I 366 

I,S 2 I 

J System 

$1 128 

$ 912 

$1 , 004 

$l , 062 

$1 , 163 

$1,319 

$I 402 


It will be observed that the average salary paid to employees by 
the federal reserve banks was very low in 1918, being practically on 
a level with salaries paid bank employees prior to the war, when 
prices were about one-half of what they were in 1919 and 1920, when 
the increase m the average salary paid to employees took place 

An investigation made by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
in 1919 showed that the average annual salary, including bonus, paid 
to employees by the bank was $1,440, while the average annual salary, 
including bonus, paid to employees by 10 of the large New Yoik City 
banks ranged from $1,620 to $2,265 In fact, it was found that in 6 
of the banks the average salary paid employees was in excess of 
$2,100 It was represented to the Board that if the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York was to retain its employees it would have to 
increase salaries to a level more nearly approaching salaries paid for 
similar work by other banks in New York City The fact that the 
average salary paid employees by the federal reserve bank at the end 
of 1918 was only $1,095, when the cost of living index as published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor was 77 
per cent above the pre-war level, gradually increasing to 119 per cent 
in December, 1920, would seem to justify the increase in salaries 
granted employees during the years 1919 and 1920. 
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In order that the Senate may be informed as to whether the number 
of officers of federal reserve banks has increased relatnely more 
than the numbei of employees, and whether the number and salaries 
of officers and employees of the federal reserve banks ha\e increased 
more rapidly than the volume of business and routine operations of 
those banks, the following table is submitted showing the changes 
m personnel and salaiies, the growth in the principal items of assets 
and liabilities of the banks, and the increase m the -volume of their 
operations by years from 1915 to 1920 

Index of Growth, 1913-1920, in Number and Salaries of Ofucers and 
Employees, and in Business Transacted, for Each 


Federal Reserve Bank 
(1915=1) 


Federal 
reserve bank 

Officers 

Officem and em- 
ployees 

Assets and Labil- 
ities 

Volume 
of dis< 
count 
and open 
market 
opera- 
tions 

Trans- 

actions 

through 

gold 

settle- 

ment 

fund 

Number 

Salanes 

Number 

Salaries 

Earning 

assets 

Federal 
restrt e 
notes m 
circula- 
tion 

Boston 

3 

4 

39 

21 

20 

31 

225 


New York 

S 

S 

40 

39 

9S 

12 

089 

88 

Philad^pbia 

3 

3 

19 

IS 

35 

32 

281 

38 

Cleveland 

5 

4 

31 

21 

39 

33 

244 

238 

Richmond 

5 

3 

22 

16 

17 

xo 


60 

Atlanta 

4 

4 

11 

9 

18 

xo 

66 

41 

Chicago 

9 

5 

35 

25 

47 

203 

23x 


St Lotus 

5 

3 

22 

14 

43 


224 

36 

Minneapolis 

3 

3 

33 

13 

23 

6 

107 

III 

Kansas City 

7 

5 

22 

20 

21 

II 

113 

70 

Dallas 

5 

4 

20 


14 

5 


63 

San Francisco 

8 

S 

SI 

a6 

93 

S3 

263 

74 

System 

S 

4 

28 

20 

39 

18 

314 

SO 


Underpaid Employees 

Along with this showing made by Governor Harding at 
the request of the Senate should be classed an investigation 
which was earned on by the Division of Analysis and Research 
of the Board for the purpose of ascertaining how the employees 
of the several banks were paid The inquiry originated in the 
desire to ascertain whether a system of bonuses designed to give 
them a living wage adapted to changes in prices was warranted 
and, if so, what amount of bonus was probably fair The 
investigation, therefore, was directed not only to ascertaining 
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average wages, but also of cost of living, the number of persons 
depending upon the employees for support, savings, and other 
features whose general character .was of a nature to throw light 
upon the question of wages from the subsistence standpoint 
This inquiry showed that the employees of reserve banks were 
for the most part underpaid even as compared with the rank 
and file of bank employees, the reason being that reserve bank- 
ing was necessarily more routine and less individualized than 
ordinary banking, the operations being repeated over and over 
again on a factory basis by a large corps of relatively untrained 
employees The Board, however, deemed it best not to give 
the full results of the investigation to the public, but eventually 
authorized the publication of certain principal items of informa- 
tion in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, from which the following 
summary is taken 

A questionnaire was prepared and distributed to all employees of 
federal reserve banks receiving salaries of less than $5,000 per anmim 
requesting certain information relative to expenditures for the calendai 
year 1919 The questionnaire was divided into two sections, one to 



Federal 

Reserve 

distnct 


Individuals 



Families 

Not living at home 

Living at home 

Total 




Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


819 

79 

144 

59 

57 

227 

100 

40 

70 

97 

94 

II 

51 

7 

54 

11 

22 

20 

22 

17 

17 

45 

12 

11 

71 

II 

27 

41 

20 

38 

30 

19 

31 

21 

26 

86 

401 

33 

60 

32 

66 

45 

31 

32 

35 

16 

149 

806 

48 

172 

124 

41 

105 

76 

57 

40 

22 

40 

372 

2,148 

178 

464 

295 

172 

156 

273 

164 

190 

220 

188 


Total 

1,901 

259 

346 

934 

1,680 

5,120 
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be filled in by married individuals, heads of families, and all others 
who for one reason or another could best give the expenditures of a 
family group rather than their own individual expenditures, the other 
to be used by those giving their own individual expenditures Allow- 
ing for the discard of faulty schedules, the above are the total number 
of schedules which weie found usable 

The following figures for the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
show the general character of the data, and are representative of the 
results obtained 


We may thus sum up the general situation as to salaries at 
reserve banks by saying that whereas those of officers were not 
higher on the average than those of the large banks m their 
respective communities, the salaries of employees were on 
about the same scale or perhaps slightly lower than other em- 
ployees in the respective cities This merely amounts to saying 
that the reserve banking system had assimilated itself practi- 
cally to the conditions existing m American banking generally 
and on the whole was not^more generous or more niggardly 
than the rank and file of large banks It undoubtedly overpaid 


Analysis of Return on Questionnaire Relative to Expenditures 
During Calendar Year 1919 of Employees of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


SECTION 


Salary group 


$600 and under $900 
$goo and under $1,200 
$1,200 and under $1,500 
$1,500 and under $1,800 
$1,800 and under $2,100 
$2,100 and under $2,400 
$2,400 and under $2,700 
$2,700 and under $3,000 
$3,000 and under $3,300 
$3,300 and under $3,600 
$3,600 and under $3,900 
$3,900 and over 


I — ^tamilies 



Number 
of cases 

Total 

expendi- 

tures, 

average 

amount 


7 

$1,101 


26 

i>577 


68 

1,824 


95 

1,936 


166 

2,183 


182 

2,437 


99 

2,584 


57 

3.021 


49 

3,150 


20 

•3,311 



3,532 


^2 

4,336 
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SECTION II — INDIVIDUALS 

A — Returns of those zvho, for the major portion of the year, did not live 
with immediate family or nearest relatives 


Salary group 

Number 
of cases 

Total 

expendi- 

tures, 

average 

amount 

Male 


Si, 606 

Under $600 

5 

$600 and under $900 

3 

770 

$goo and under $1,200 
$1,200 and under $1,500 

7 

1,173 

10 

1.478 

$1,500 and under $1,800 

7 

1.564 

$1,800 and under $2,100 

5 

1,846 

$2,100 and under $2,400 

6 

1,919 

$2,400 and over 

8 

2,866 

Female 



Under $600 

I 

1 1.765 

$600 and under $900 

4 

i 1,108 

$900 and under $1,200 
$1,200 and under $1,500 

35 

1,191 

14 

1,419 

$1,500 and under $1,800 

9 

1,468 

$1,800 and under $2,100 

5 

1,654 

$2,100 and under $2,400 

2 

i »835 

$2,400 and over 

I 

2,045 


some of Its officers, as did the larger member banks, and it 
had not the excuse of the latter that the officers were^ “business 
getters,” since in the reserve banks they had no business-getting 
function Yet, when all was said and done, it must be admitted 
that the reserve banks were being conducted about as economi- 
cally per unit as other banking institutions in the United States 

The Building Program 

Another outgrowth of war conditions and of the high 
earnings which resulted from them was the elaborate building 
program of the federal reserve banks No part of the expendi- 
tures of reserve banks has been the target of so much abuse 
and complaint as this, and yet there was nothing which in the 
main warranted ar^ such criticism In years past, as will be 
remembered, the United States government had erected sub- 
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B — Returns of those who, fot the majoi portion of the year, lived with 


immediate family or nearest relative 


Salary group 

1 

Number 
of cases 

Total 

expenditures, 

average 

amount 

MALES 



Under ^6oo 

16 

,053 

$600 and und^ $900 

54 

1,085 

$900 and under $1,200 

130 

I»I59 

$1,200 and under $1,500 

79 

1,407 

$1,500 and under $1,800 

61 

1.585 

$1,800 and under $2,100 

33 

1,891 

$2,100 and under $2,400 

19 

1,980 

$2,400 and over 

9 

2,414 

FEMALES 



Under $600 

19 

892 

$600 and under $900 

94 

1,019 

$900 and under |i,2oo 

477 

1,171 

1,368 

$1,200 and under $1,500 

170 

$1,500 and under $1,800 

34 

1.584 

$1,800 and imder $2,100 

7 

1,694 

$2,100 and under $2,400 

3 

1,794 

1,836 

$2,400 and over 

2 


treasuries at nine points throughout the country These sub- 
treasuries had become old and obsolete, unfit even for the duties 
which they retained It was evident from the opening of the 
war that the sub-treasuries must disappear, and as a matte"- 
of fact the whole system was speedily wiped out, as already 
set forth The functions of the sub-treasuries were in chiefest 
measure transferred to reserve banks The latter, meanwhile, 
had from the beginning of their career been housed in rented 
quarters Yet the machinery of the modern bank is so complex 
and its requirements so special that it is felt necessary by com- 
mercial banks to build their own quarters, or at all events to 
secure very extensive remodeling of older buildings, in order 
that they may have at once a satisfactory access to the public 
as well as convenient and safe vaults and a well-lighted and 
properly arranged series of rooms for occupancy by the staff 
In some cities the reserve banks were successful in obtaining 
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quarters which complied with these requirements, either 
because new buildings already under construction were partially 
remodeled to suit them, or because they obtained banking 
quarters which had already been vacated by other institutions , 
but m the main they were not so fortunate, and in a majority 
of cases they found their hired quarters cramped and inade- 
quate even from a date soon after their opening 

It is not likely that this inadequacy of accommodation 
would at any early date have resulted in the adoption of a 
building program had it not been for two facts the taking over 
of extensive Treasury functions, and the fact that the war 
provided them with the money to build in a way deemed suit- 
able to their needs The two things taken together provided 
both the excuse and the resources for constructing the palatial 
type of accommodation which the American banking mind has 
grown to associate with success or with soundness in financial 
management Sporadic discussion of banking quarters, rentals, 
and construction had begun even before the opening of the 
•war, and in one or two cases reserve banks were fully planned 
and well under way The enormous expansion of personnel 
and the belief apparently entertained by many minds that the 
war might last a great while, added to the other considerations 
already enumerated, brought about the determination on the 
part of the Board to assent to a building program widely and 
positively urged by the governors of the reserve banks and by 
their boards of directors, and accordingly the services of archi- 
tects who usually harmomzed or unified the system of build- 
ings were engaged and preparations were sanctioned for the 
undertaking of a -vast series of building projects In the 
aggregate, these projects, when completed, promised to cost 
$60,000,000 

No such great series of buildings could be undertaken, of 
course, without attracting the attention of the local public, and 
particularly of the politicians, or without arousing heartburn- 
ings in connection with the letting of contracts as well as jeal- 
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otisy among existing banks Thus the foundation was laid 
for another type of congressional attack which developed 
simultaneously with the salary discussion and was fomented 
after the close of the Wilson administration by the efforts of 
ex-office holders to establish the belief that there had been 
irregularity or extreme extravagance m the letting of contracts 
and the drafting of plans Congress eventually called for the 
facts in the case, although the main elements had already been 
made public in the Board’s various annual reports The reply 
furnished by Governor Harding may be summarized somewhat 
as follows * 


Cost of Bank Premises of Federal Reserve Banks, to September 30, 1921 

(Figures include cost at head ofBce and branches) 


Federal reserve 
banks 

Origmal 

investment 

Cost of 
remodeling 
bank 
buildmgs 

Cost of new 
buildings in 
course of 
construc- 
tion 

Total cost 
to Sept 30, 

1921 

Deprecia* 
ticn allow- 
ances 

charged ofi 

Book value 
Sept 30, 
1921 

Boston 

New York 
Banking house 
Annex building 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 

Chicago 

St Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 

San Francisco 

Total 

296,380 

4,797 882 
681,531 
600 , 000 
1,806,235 

659 922 

*568 , 750 
2,936,149 
♦1,311,197 
6IS 000 
730 000 
399.749 
520,785 

$1,099,638 
406 150 

560 

32.974 
39,246 
232 895 

$ 3s 160,183 

758,072 

1,528,925 

Is 197. 872 
2,103,0x4 
505,743 
2 900.535 

253,886 
2 ,? 9 X ,827 
I, 775 s 180 
448,776 

$ 4,456,563 

5 , 555,954 
2,2X0 456 
1.699,638 

3,410.257 
' 3,762,936 
1 074 493 
5,836,684 
1 , 311,757 
867,886 
3 554,801 
2,214,175 

I 202,456 

$ 200,000 

1,841 ,6iS 
147,891 
1,166,848 
384.235 
228,434 
213,248 
849,062 

685.000 
177,738 

100.000 
159,344 
530,795 

S 4.256,563 

3.714,336 
2,062, i;65 

532,790 

3,026,023 
2.534 503 
861,24$ 
4,987,622 
626,757 
690,148 

1 3,454.801 
' 2,054,831 
j 671,661 

$16,923,580 

$1,811,463 

$17,423,013 

$36 158.056 

$6,684 213 

$29,473,843 


*Net 


In reviewing the building program of the reserve banks, 
no positive or dogmatic conclusion can be arrived at The 
expediency or desirability of any such program depends entirely 
on what is believed to be the future of reserve banking m the 
United States Considering the fact that the reserve banks 
had already taken over the extensive Treasury functions already 
referred to, it is, however, easier to say that the investments 
made m the buildings may turn out to be a wise anticipation* 


<S Doe 7S> Congresi, ist Session, p at 
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Cost of Bank Premises of Branches of Federal Reserve Banks, 
TO September 30, 1921 


Branches 

Onginal 

investment 

Cost of 
remodeling 
bank 
buildings 

Cost of new 
buildings m 
course of 
construc- 
tion 

Total cost 
to Sept 30, 
192 X 

Deprecia- 
tion allow- 
ances 

charged oft 

» 

Book value 
Sept 30, 
1921 

Buffalo 

None 




$113,744 

$ 267,000 

Cincinnati 

$ 380,744 

1406,150 


$ 380,744 

Pittsburgh 

515,000 


9 i^i,i 50 


921,150 

381,193 

Baltimore 

Birmmgham 

451.193 

None 



451,193 

70,000 


TacksonviUe 

Nashville 

None 

85,000 



85,000 


85 , 000 

158,073 

New Orleans 

*201,250 


$1,710 

202,960 

44.887 

Detroit 

None 



Little Rock 

85,008 1 



85,008 


85,008 

Louisville 

17 S. 27 S 

S 6 o 


175,835 

40,000 

135.835 

Memphis 

None 




Helena 

Denver 

X 5.000 

None 


*♦161,438 

176,438 

77.738 

98,700 

Oklahoma City 

65 000 



65,000 


65.000 

Omaha 

165,000 

32 . 97 S 


197,975 


197 975 

El Paso 

39.004 

65.843 

None 

**107,796 

146,800 


146,800 

Houston 

X/Os Angdes 
Portland 


143,323 

209,166 


209,166 

None 






Salt La^ City 
Seattle 

115,080 

None 



1x5,080 


115,080 

Spokane 

None 






Total 

358, 397 

$ 439 , 68 s 

$414,267 

$ 3 , 212,349 

$346,369 

$2,865,980 


♦Net ♦♦Completed btiildings 


of later needs That they were the means of mulcting the 
government or of depriving it of cash which undoubtedly 
belonged to it, was undoubtedly a fanciful or imaginative way 
of attacking the system — ^nothing more The government was 
and IS the residual claimant of all property belonging to reserve 
banks in the event of dissolution after the return of the value 
of the stock to members, and whether this residual claim of 
the government takes effect upon cash or securities or upon 
buildmgs was (if the building were wisely and economically 
constructed) a matter of only secondary interest Congress, 
however, devoted to the question of buildings and costs much 
time which might to great advantage have been spent m con- 
sidering serious problems relating to the management of reserve 
banks, and the building program was unmistakably used to 
1 foment prejudices on the part of the agricultural element 
against the so-called financial interests which were represented 
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as reveling in palaces and enjoying luxunes bought with 
earnings which had been wrung from the member banks and 
from the public by the use of monopolistic poivers To all 
such charges little or no attention could be paid except from 
the standpoint of immediate or everyday political effect, al- 
though they serve to explain the rapid loss of the system in 
prestige subsequent to the year 1919 

Policy of Publicity 

A great deal of the controversy and suffering connected 
with the reserve system might undoubtedly have been avoided 
had the reserve system been willing to adopt a policy of greater 
publicity and openmindedness with the nation In the begin- 
ning of the organization the Federal Reserve Board had wisely 
adopted the plan of absolute publicity so far as at all reasonably 
possible It not only gave out to the newspapers its annual 
report in the appendices, to which were carried not only a de- 
tailed account of its own expenses with the names and salaries 
of every employee, but it also required the reserve banks to do 
likewise and it printed the results as an exhibit to its own re- 
port Only a few months after the organization of the Board, 
beginning in May, 1915, it authorized the Secretary of the 
Board to begin the publication of a monthly bulletin whose 
purpose it was to give both to the reserve banks and to the 
public authentic information concerning the doings of the 
Board and the banks and detailed statistics of operation This 
bulletin was subsequently expanded in such a way as to provide 
for careful reports on business conditions, espeaally as affected 
by credit changes and by reserve banking in general, such 
reports being prepared in the several banks and forwarded to 
the Board, wluch either published them in full or prepared 
from them its own national digest and review of the entire 
situation * 

*This Bulletin was published under the direction of the Secretary's office untit 
September, 1918, and was then transferred to a new Division of Analysis and 
Research, of which the then Secretary of the Board became Director, contintnnff also 
as Editor of the Bulletin (so designated by the Govcrnoi of the Board) until July, 
xgaa, when he became Consulting Economist to the Board, remaining in that connection 
until October, 1922, when Ins resignation (filed May, 1923) took effect, 
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The policy was exceedingly helpful, not only in maintaining 
a substantial amount of interbank knowledge and communica- 
tion, but also in keeping the public advised thoroughly of the 
doings of the reseive system and of the reasons for its various 
policies Over and over again during the first one or two 
years of the system’s history did congressmen who had be- 
lieved themselves the possessors of “inside” information which 
would serve as a basis for investigation, find upon inquiiy that 
the facts about which they asked had already been published 
in the Board’s annual report or in the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
and that there was therefore no mystery or concealment upon 
which charges or indictments of the familiar legislative type 
could be founded The Board undoubtedly reaped large divi- 
dends from this policy of openmmdedness and sincerity, but 
as time went by the difficulty of maintaining the policy became 
more and more evident Federal reserve banks were extraor- 
dinarily reluctant to have their salaiy rolls published, urging 
that it created jealousies m their own staff, an argument which 
of course had little or no basis and which readily implied weak 
administration or the existence of nepotism and favoiitism 
Nevertheless they succeeded for two or three years in prevail- 
ing upon the Board to modify the system of publicity so that 
salaries were merely lumped and only those of the larger offi- 
cers given separately The Board also adopted the plan of 
publishing changes in salaries only after the lapse of a year, 
those which were published at the end of, say, 1915 being 
those paid during the year, changes made in December, 1915, 
and being effective January i, 1916, being published only at 
the end of 1916 as having been paid during the latter year 
This largely deprived the reports of their up-to-date quality 
when the practice became known and tended to prevent mem- 
bers of Congress from taking them at the full value 

There developed more and more reluctance to give to the 
pubhc the absolute facts in such matters, about buildings, earn- 
ings, and the like, and although they were pubhshed in one 
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form or another from time to time, this was often clone in a 
way as to attract the least possible attention to them or per- 
haps were held back for an unduly long time No one, cer- 
tainly, could charge the Federal Reserve Board or the system 
at large with being more secretive than the rank and file of 
government bureaus, and certainly no one could intimate for a 
moment that they were more secretive than foreign central 
banks Indeed, at one time an ex-officio member of the Board, 
after being a great advocate of publicity, complained of the 
fact that the Board was publishing too much in a way of details 
and especially protested against the complete weekly statement 
which was being issued, basing his complaint on the ground 
that the Bank of England did nothing of the kind During 
the war members of the Board who believed themselves ultra- 
patriotic, at times complained of the action of accounting offi- 
cers in preparing the weekly statements m such a way as to 
show (what was the truth) an overdraft on the part of the 
government in certain of the reserve banks There was un- 
doubtedly a violent reaction against the Board’s policy of com- 
plete openness and frankness toward the public, and although 
this did not manifest itself fully for a good while or become 
known to the public or Congress completely for some time, it 
did eventually make itself felt, with the result that the good 
influence of the earlier policy of publicity was in a measure 
destroyed 

These facts are worthy of record for the light they throw 
upon certain phases of government activity under an autocratic 
system of administration as well as for their psychological 
value in connection with all undertakings of a like sort Had 
the Board and the system at large been willing to pursue the 
policy of complete publicity to the very end, basing its action 
upon the ground that the banking system belonged to the peo- 
ple and was not a private capitalistic enterprise, it might have 
avoided or anticipated much of the bitter criticism to which it 
was later subject, while by knowing the direction of public dis- 
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cussion it would have been able to reshape its own policy and 
to avoid doing many things that were afterward legretted 
The question how far it is practicable in any such undertaking 
to focus the attention of the business community upon tech- 
nical financial problems, is always open to doubt It is certain 
that so far as possible every effort should be made thus to 
center study and discussion, since in that way only can there 
be assurance of public confidence and avoidance of later mis- 
understanding and effort to misrepresent 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LXIV 

Legislative History of the Enlargement of Surplus 

Senate Bill 5236, an act to amend sections 7, 10, and ii of the 
Federal Reserve Act and section 5172, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, was iiitioduced by Mr Hitchcock on December 18, 1918, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency When reported 
back on January 9, 1919, with Senate Report No 636, Mr Hitch- 
cock asked for immediate consideration, as the passage of the bill 
was urgently requested by the Federal Reserve Board 

The purpose of the bill was in the first place, to permit Federal 
reserve banks to use their earnings and to increase their suiplus up to 
100 per cent of capital, a provision which was limited by the old 
law to 40 per cent Mr Hitchcock explained that the reason for this 
change was, that the deposits and note issues of these banks had 
grown very largely on account of the war, much beyond what had 
been anticipated, so that at the time being capital and surplus of 
these banks amounted to only 2 per cent of their total liabilities 
‘‘For instance, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York City has a 
Capital of only $20,000,000 It has obligations greater than has 

the Bank of England and yet the Bank of England has four times 
the capital of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York City’* 
(P 1156, Record, 65th Congress, 3d session ) 

The other amendment reported favorably by the Committee pro- 
vided for enlarging the amount of notes of any one customer, so 
that a Federal reserve bank could discount for a member bank The 
provision authorized the Fedeial Reserve Board upon the affirmative 
vote of not less than five of its members by a general luling covering 
all the districts, to permit the Federal reserve bank^ to discount for 
any member banks notes to the extent of 20 per cent of their capital 
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and surplus for any one customer, provided the notes were secured 
by United States bonds in addition to the other securities The pur- 
pose of this provision was to give additional value to Liberty Loan 
bonds and to enable persons or firms who had became burdened with 
such bonds, to negotiate loans by using the bonds as collateral instead 
of having to throw them on the market Objection against this sec- 
tion was raised by Messrs Smoot and Pomerene for the reason that 
they considered such practice against all principles of safe banking, 
but It was admitted, on the other hand, that the provision, if limited 
to a certain period, might be admissible 

In debate on January 20, some Committee amendments were 
offered The first was to strike out section 2 relating to section 10 
of the Federal Reserve Act This section had been designed to per- 
mit members of the Federal Reserve Board f except the ex-officio 
members) to be elected to positions in member banks immediately 
after the close of their terms of office on the Federal Reserve Board 
(The original act prohibited such election for two years after the 
close of a term ) The other Committee amendment struck out the 
words '"issued since April 24, 191/’ in section ii, subsection im) 
This was not accepted since these words were meant to confine the 
provision to Liberty Bonds in order to make them, and them alone 
available as security Mr Schafroth’s amendment to section 3, pro- 
viding that the section should not be operative after December 31, 
igiQj was accepted, and, thus amended, the bill passed 

The House Committee reported the bill to the House with amend- 
ments It added a section on branch banking (amending section 2s 
of the Federal Reserve Act) and withdrew section 2 of the original 
Senate bill relative to members of the Federal Reserve Board 

Because of Mr Mann’s objection against immediate consideration 
unless the sectjon on branch banking was taken out, and because Mr 
Phelan considered the other provisions of extreme importance, section 
4 was stricken out by unanimous consent The bill was agreed to m 
the House on February 17 

The conference committee recommended that the Senate recede 
from Its amendments and agree to the amendments of the House with 
an amendment The bill as agreed to differed little from the original 
Senate bill 

Section I related to the earnings of the year ending December 31, 
1918 The provisions of subsection (m) m section ii of the Federal 
Reserve Act were to be operative not longer than December 31, 1920, 
the section furthermore referred to “notes” and bonds for the reason 
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that the next government issue was contemplated to be in form of 
notes and not of bonds 

The conference report was agreed to in the House on February 
36 , and in the Senate on March 2 . Tne bill was signed on the fol- 
lowing day 



CHAPTER LXV 

THE BUSINESS REACTION— ITS EFFECTS 

Reluctance to Admit Reaction 

In studying the years 1921 and 1922, the observer of in- 
dustrial conditions will do well to place large emphasis upon 
the reluctance of business men as a group to admit the exist- 
ence of reaction in trade Undoubtedly there had been not a 
few who were of the opinion, after the war was over, that a 
regime of high prices could be maintained, if all would stand 
together and support one another Price-fixing had reached a 
stage m its development far more advanced than any that had 
been previously attained, and had been sanctioned during the 
war, tacitly if not openly, by governmental authority. Not 
content with stability of prices, producers had used their im- 
proved organization subsequent to the close of the war to 
advance prices, and had succeeded so eminently in this regard 
that they had actually put prices up a good deal higher in spite 
of large volume of production than they had been toward the 
close of the war when lack of “man-power” tended to cut 
output 

Price-Fixing Machinery and Reaction 

But could this price-fixing machinery resist the natural 
effects of reaction^ This question was to be tested and 
answered during the years 1920-1921 In former times of 
depression, it had been regarded as axiomatic that sharp re- 
cessions should from time to time occur, with correspondingly 
bad effect on business It was now desired to stand more 
closely together and to refuse to cut prices, banks and manu- 
facturers supporting one another, and the whole fabric of 
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industrial society being strengthened thus to maintain itself, 
notwithstanding that there would normally have been a basic 
reconstruction upon which new superstructures of demand and 
supply would have been gradually reared The experience of 
the year 1920-1921 threw light upon the feasibility of the new 
method which producers were thus anxious to exploit, but 
hardly commended it to the community 

The fiist symptoms of serious reaction in business had 
been afforded by the fact that buyers would not purchase m 
domestic trade This unwillingness speedily extended itself to 
foreign trade, assuming shape there as the so-called “cancella- 
tion evil” — foreign buyers (or would-be buyers) refusing to 
hve up to their agreements and repudiating contracts Ordi- 
nanly, such a situation would have been met by an effort to 
meet public demand through reductions in price designed to 
induce the consumer to buy more freely As a matter of fact, 
such reductions did automatically occur in the producer’s 
charge for staple food products, as well as in staple raw 
materials such as rubber, leather and various others Price- 
fixing machinery, however, was powerful enough to prevent 
corresponding recessions in wholesale and retail prices, with 
the result that the consumer realized the results of the reduc- 
tions only slowly if at ‘all In fact, it may well be doubted 
whether he actually got the benefit m any extensive line of the 
reductions in value which took place 

Production and Prices 

' So strikingly significant was this irregularity or uneven- 
ness of price recession as a feature of the downward move- 
ment in business, that the prmapal factors of the development 
aie worthy of especially careful note because of the bearing 
they have upon general panic aftd depression as economic 
phenomena 

^ The period was one of readjustment • In leading iftdiistries 
.there has been a tendency toward lower price' levels, as wdl as 
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to a new and more stable relationship between forces \\h ch 
afifect conditions in marketing In certain industries tins 
tendency had gone further than in others This was noticeable 
in textiles Thus there had been, by the middle of 1921, a 
marked increase in cotton consumption, in wool consumption, 
and in the importation of raw silk Similarly, there had been 
an improvement m boots and shoes during the spring of 1921, 
in particular in the women’s branch of the industry On the 
othei hand, in some lines the situation continued to have many 
elements of uncertainty In the iron and steel industry, pig- 
iron production during April, 1921, was the lowest since June, 
1908, while May production was but slightly better Steel- 
ingot production had shown a similar tendency The non- 
ferrous metal industries had experienced a radical decrease in 
prices, together with great curtailment of production schedules 

Varied tendencies were shown m the fuel industries 
Bituminous coal production reflected the change m the indus- 
trial situation, and had shown a steady decrease during the 
year, until in May it amounted to only 66 per cent of the figure 
for December, 1920 On the other hand, crude petroleum pro- 
duction during the year had shown an equally steady increase 
Anthracite coal production on the whole had been well main- 
tained The construction industries had reported an increase 
during the spring of 1921, although this had been due in a 
measure to seasonal influences After a considerable decline 
in production and shipments, which was likewise partly sea- 
sonal, the lumber had also experienced considerable increase 
m activity 

The agricultural situation had felt the same influences In 
general, the yield of the various crops during 1920 was large 
The cotton crop in particular was the largest on record since 
1914, the final estimate being 13 ) 197,775 bales Until recently, 
prices have tended to decline, and as a consequence there was 
a general disposition on the* part of the growers to hold stocks 
m anticipation of more favorable marketing conditions, as well 
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as m certain cases a tendency to leave the lower grade portions 
of the crops ungathered Gram stocks on the farms remained 
very large, the Department of Agriculture reporting the amount 
of wheat on farms on March i as 26 4 per cent and the amount 
of corn as 48 6 per cent of the 1920 crop On March i, 1920, 
only 17 6 per cent of the wheat and 37 5 per cent of the coin 
crops of 1919 remained on the farms The receipts of gram 
at 17 interior centers during the crop year were 5 per cent 
greater than they weie a year before, while sight receipts of 
cotton were only 82 pei cent of those m 1919-1920 Market- 
ing was somewhat delayed and the movements had been heavier 
during the later months of the season than in the previous 
year The shipment of live-stock to market had likewise been 
considerably lower than the year before, although it should 
be noted that the movement during the season 19 19- 1920 was 
extraordinarily heavy The live-stock industry had also been 
seriously affected by the low levels toward which prices had 
tended 

Corresponding to the general industrial situation, the 
volume of wholesale trade had shown m the first half of 1921 
considerable decrease m various lines During the spring some 
revival m general had been noted The volume of retail trade, 
on the other hand, had been better sustained, although measured 
in money values it had been less to date this year than during 
the corresponding period the year befoie in paiticular in the 
South and West 

Labor and Industry 

Complaints of a shortage of labor, especially m the rural 
districts, weie still common, although the alarming increase in 
cancellations of orders placed with manufacturers, together 
with fuel shortage and transportation hindrances, had already 
produced a considerable measure of unemployment During 
the latter part of June and in July the decreasing demand for 
factory labor was the subject of quite geneial cornment The 
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New England textile nulls and the leather and shoe industries 
were among the first to be seriously affected by cancellations 
of orders, leading to a sharp curtailment of output Despite 
price concessions in some lines, notably textiles, there v, as little 
evidence of a revival of business activity during the fall months, 
and in consequence the year 1921 opened with a serious lack 
of emplo)ntnent still manifest in the eastern districts of the 
United States At the opening of the year these conditions 
became more pronounced, although there was some resumption 
of activity in the industries which had been the first to fed the 
effects of depression, and opportunities for employment in such 
industries increased as time went on The iron and steel 
industry and transportation interests, however, began to be 
affected by lack of business 

A special inquiry into conditions of employment and 
'changes m rates of wages undertaken by the tw'elve federal 
reserve banks at the request of the Federal Reserve Board 
showed that establishments having 1,737,000 persons on their 
pay-rolls on April i, 1920, were employing only 1,303,000 on 
April I, 1921 An exceptionally high degree of unemploy- 
ment existed m reporting automobile lines (55 2 per cent), in 
building construction (604 per cent), and in iron and steel 
(41 5 per cent) Although considerable decreases were shown 
in the average weekly earnings, a very considerable part of this 
loss was undoubtedly due to reductions in working time The 
reports indicated, "however, that rates of pay had been reduced 
I in the textile mills among others, and that such reductions had 
been especially pronounced in the South Common labor had 
everywhere had its rates of pay sharply cut 

These conditions were, of course, more or less directly 
reflected in banking, although (as already elsewhere seen) only 
after a considerable “lag” had occurred The effort to main- 
tain prices, so widely undertaken by business men, was suc- 
cessful only in certain branches of business , and, in a measure, 
at retail But the fact that it succeeded at all tended to make 
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the process of readjustment slower and more difficult, and to 
hamper the efforts of the banking system to bring about a more 
satisfactory state of things Nevertheless, as the year 1921 
advanced beyond its earlier months, it became more and more 
manifest that the panic danger had practically disappeared 
with the old year and that whatever hazard there had been of 
acute crisis, had been converted into the familiar type of 
'‘depression” instead There was nothing that the reserve 
banks in these circumstances could do to relieve conditions 
They continued to advance funds when needed, while the 
reduction of discount rates which (as already seen) had been 
initiated in the spring of 1921 was continued until it reached 
low points, with a general rate of 4)4 per cent accompanied by 
a 4 per cent at three banks — ^New York, Boston, and San 
Francisco 

Important Banking Effects 

But, while the movement of the portfolio of reserve banks 
down to low levels during 1921, continued steadily to testify 
to the recession in activity of business all over the country, 
sundry indirect banking effects of first-class imp(ie"^p}ce began 
to exhibit themselves Of these, possibly the mos^f retail'Thing 
were those which had to do with the commercialii^h mea«M*a- 
tion We have already seen how, after the war, the Keserve 
Board had, m a somewhat hesitant way, endeavored to get 
back to the operation of the banks on a commercial paper basis 
1 his had been done by abolishing the preferential rate in favor 
of government notes and by trying to drive “war paper” out 
of reserve banks The effort had been only tentative, how- 
ever, for there was so vast a volume of government obligations 
m arculahon everywhere that member banks, instead of offer- 
ing eligible commercial paper, found it far easier to equip 
themselves with a satisfactory supply of Treasury notes or 
Liberty bonds, either by buying or borrowing them, then using 
them as a basis for current credit through direct borrowing 
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at reserve institutions Of course, this was an unfortunate 
way of meeting the situation growing out of the war. even 
though the Board had attempted to do something in the direc- 
tion of reducing the war portfolios Every step m this direc- 
tion, moreover, had been met with strenuous resistance by 
member banks which had found themselves overburdened with 
holdings of war securities, and the result was to create a strong 
temptation to reserve officials to fa\or policies which would 
make it easier for members to bring m commercial paper, they 
being thus induced to return to a business paper basis through 
the ease of discount rathei than through any strict regulations 
requiring adherence to principle 

Abuse of Bankers’ Acceptance 

The early abuses of the bankers’ acceptance have already 
been traced at some length They had been apologetically 
noted both m Washington and among financiers, the view 
being taken that they were the product of war and that after 
the war was over they would soon be done away with The 
Reserve Board had issued to member banks a lengthy letter m 
which it urged them not to discount and hold their own accep- 
tances, and it had endeavored to induce them to give up the 
bad practice of making acceptances for the purpose of carrying 
warehoused products In all this but little success had been 
had, many large banks admittedly ^'working” the acceptance 
market 'Tor all it was worth,” and "dumping” upon reserve 
banks slow paper m the form of acceptances, with the entire 
consciousness that what was being done was merely to put 
through a good deal of accommodation paper for purposes of 
convenience, taking advantage of the good nature of reserve 
bank officials or of their desire to enlarge the use of acceptances 
Thus deep-seated financial evils had begun to display them- 
selves, a fact which became unfortunately evident during the 
summer of 1921, when several large New York banks were in 
a seriously embarrassed condition — a. number of institutions 
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engaged in the foreign trade closing their doors or retiring 
from business, or transferring tlieir assets to other banks, 
while foreign branches weie closed in considerable numbers 
because of the losses which they had incurred, in not a few 
cases through the abuse of the acceptance method of financing 
The effect of this situation was to cut the total volume of 
acceptances, which had once been reckoned at about 
$1,000,000,000, to not over $400,000,000 at the close of 1921, 
and, although some subsequent expansion took place, it was 
plain that the bankers’ acceptance had lost prestige during the 
depression A committee of bank examiners which reported 
to the Comptroller of the Currency in June, 1922, found 
extensive and serious abuses involving renewals, the making 
of long-term paper m acceptance form without underlying 
transactions to liquidate it, and generally unsound banking 
operations as a basis 

All these factors combined to weaken confidence m the 
idea of a discount market and to lessen the prestige of the 
federal reserve system The Reserve Board, anxious to win 
the public back to a larger use of acceptances, first mcreased 
their maturity to six months as against ninety days in foreign 
trade — later also in domestic agricultural operations During 
the latter part of 19^^ it issued circulars practically abandoning 
all effort to apply stringent regulations of control of acceptance 
practice and throwing the matter into the hands of reserve 
banks themselves, notwithstanding that some of the latter had 
really sponsored bad methods by countenancing or tolerating 
them on the part of local banks and business men All this of 
course indicated a weakness in the oversight of the system 
which could not be concealed and which tended to repel support 
and respect rather than to conciliate friendship. 

Trade Acceptances Discredited 

The discredit which had fallen upon the bankers’ accep- 
tance came in for lai ger measure to the trade acceptance Dif- 
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Acuities of practice and the errors of theory which had been 
obstacles during the early development of this tjpe of paper 
have already been surveyed at some length and need not be 
repeated They were in no sense lessened after the close of the 
war, but, on the contrary, the difficulties connected with them 
grew greater rather than less as the business structure resumed 
its normal form and functions When the peak point of prices 
had been passed, and when reaction had become definitely 
established, it was found that a large element of unsound 
trade acceptances had been made and had been foisted upon 
incautious banks by business houses which had taken advantage 
of the widespread propaganda in favor of this tjpe of paper to 
help themselves as liberally as they could to accommodation 
which they might not otherwise have obtained in any such 
quantity “Bank house-cleaning” during the early months of 
1922 in many cases involved the writing off of great quantities 
of poor trade acceptances or the definite recognition of them 
as long-term, slow paper which could not be collected 

Altogether, the effect of the depression must be reckoned 
as having been that of decidedly damaging a certain type of 
financing which had apparently been disposed to gain ground 
during the period before the war, and which at least had held 
its own during the height of the struggle, many believing that 
it would not be long before a restoration of sound business 
would bring the trade acceptance back into favor Instead of 
any such result, the abuses to which the paper had been sub- 
jected became more and more evident, wuth the result that the 
reserve system received another shock to its prestige, due to the 
fact that, although it had recommended and sponsored this tjrpe 
of paper, the paper itself had lost ground m public estimation 
and had shown no capacity to overcome the prejudice aroused 
in the minds of strict thinkers on bahk and commercial credit 
by reason of the doubtful character of many of the acceptances 
that had been issued 
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Decline of Reserve Ratio 

The steady decline of the reserve ratio at some of the 
interior banks, although offset by funds transferred to them 
through the process of inter-reserve rediscounting already 
described, was fully peiceived by the public — indeed there was 
no attempt to conceal the facts in the case, but quite the 
contrary Instead, however, of regarding this as exhibition or 
demonstration of reserve bank power to help and to strengthen 
conditions, the banking community undoubtedly felt that it 
displayed an inability to control the operations of the weaker 
reserve banks There was a widespread tendency to criticize 
the Board at Washington for allowing banks, like those at 
Atlanta and Dallas, to become so heavily overburdened with 
frozen assets, and as a result to reduce their available reserves, 
at some times almost to the vanishing point Business reaction 
was thus mirrored in this condition of non-Iiquidity even at 
reserve banks, and the business public felt, and with reason, 
that the reserve system had allowed itself to come very close 
to the brink of disaster This view of the situation was only 
slowly relieved by the reductions which were gradually effected 
m reserve bank portfolios 

Change in Resources^ 

Recovery was necessarily slow Comparison between con- 
ditions existing during igzo with those which had been attained 
at close of June, 1921, exhibit the results shown on next page 

The fact that the system had steadily increased in strength 
was in striking contrast with the decline in total resources 
which, although moderate, showed the reaction from the peak 
level This decline in resources had been due to the gradual 
reduction of the amount of reserve bank advances and was 
best reflected in the change in the item of total earning assets, 
which was reported at the close of June, 1920, as $3,183,- 

J«Hy‘ ““3,4“ ^ prepared by the author for Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
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Reserves, Earning Assets, and Total Resources of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


(In thousands of dollars) 






Percentage 

change 


June 25, 
1920 

Oct 15, 
1920 

June 29, 
1921 

June 25“ 
Oct 15, 
1920 

Oct 15, 
1920- 
June 29, 
1921 

Total reserves 

jt2, 108,605 

$2,154,911 

$2,625,458 

+2 2 

4-45 

Total earning as- 
sets 

3.183.275 

3,421,976 

2,060,495 

+7 5 

-35 3 

Total resources 

6,074,713 

6,610,250 

5,242,041 

-fS 8 

-13 7 


275,000, ^ figure which must be compared with a figure about 
a year later of approximately $2,060,495,000 The decline of 
approximately $r, 120, 000,000 thus reflected as the outgrowth 
of the year’s operations in connection with earning assets 
should be compared with the increase in the same item during 
the year ended June 30, 1920, amounting to $829,000,000 
The volume of earning assets in 1921 was, therefore, little less 
than It was at the close of June, 1919 It is an interesting fact 
that the rate of reduction during the second half of the two- 
year period in question was so nearly identical with the rate of 
expansion during the first half of the period The position of 
the system had thus been brought well back toward the point 
at which It stood when the war restrictions upon financial and 
productive activity began to be eliminated, not long after the 

armistice 1. * *1, 

Of special interest in this connection is the fact that the 

reduction m the amount of bills held by the federal reserve 
system had been so noteworthy Bill holdings at the dose of 
June, 1920, were not far from $3,000,000,000, while the 
situation at the close of June, 1921, showed slightly more than 
$1,800,000,000 in bills on hand A falling off in round nura- 
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bers of over one-third, or $1,200,000,000, m bills held, repre- 
sented the results of operations during a year’s time Included 
in this reduction, it should be noted, was a decline in the bills 
secured by government obligations, which had fallen from 
approximately $1,300,000,000 at the close of June, 1920, to 
approximately $648,000,000 a year later Other bills dis- 
counted amounted in June, 1921, to a little less than they had 
a year earlier, the net conclusion being, therefore, that the pro- 
cess of credit accommodation, so far as the federal reserve 
banks were concerned, had altered but little the amount of com- 
mercial paper discounted, but had taken effect primarily m the 
restriction of the loans collateraled by government war obliga- 
tions 

Notes and Deposits 

Of special interest to the general student of banking in 
connection with the operations of the federal reserve system 
were the changes in the volume of outstanding federal reserve 
notes as contrasted with changes in the deposit liabilities of the 
federal reserve banks Comparing the figures given for the 
year 1920 with those for 1921, it will be found that whereas at 
the end of June, 1920, the volume of federal reserve notes in 
arculation was approximately $3,117,000,000, the total in 
actual circulation a year later was approximately $2,634,- 
000,000 — a falling off in round numbers, therefore, of over 
$480,000,000 As contrasted with this reduction in the cir- 
culating currency of the system is to be noted a fall in total 
deposits from approximately $1,916,000,000 in June, 1920, to 
$1,686,000,000 in June, 1921 Since there had been but little 
change in the volume of government deposits during the year, 
the reduction which is thus shown to have occurred has taken 
place primarily in member bank reserve deposits and may be 
regarded as amounting to about $191,000,000 The remainder 
of the decrease was partly due to the withdrawal of foreign 
government deposits This should be contrasted with a growth 
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in deposits during the pieceding }ear amounting to about 
$14,000,000 and a growth in notes of approximately 
$617,000,000 

Attention was called in 1920 to the fact that the immense 
increase in the note circulation during the year 19 19-1920 was 
undoubtedly due in some measure to the fact that a larger 
amount of circulating currency was required because of the 
great advance in prices and the consequent necessity of carry- 
ing a larger supply of money in pocket with which to meet 
ordinary requirements The recession in the total amount of 
notes in circulation may be ascribed to a movement exactly 
parallel but opposite m direction As prices fell, the factors 
already referred to lost in intensity, while other factors which 
had tended to enlarge the circulation of federal reserve notes — 
such as the process of substituting them for gold and silver 
and of exporting them in large amounts to Central American 
and West Indian countries — ceased to operate Indeed, in 
some cases the reverse flow had doubtless set m The signifi- 
cance, therefore, of the situation was found m the fact that 
the reduction in outstanding circulation which had occurred 
represented a corresponding change in the actual use of notes 
by the public The movement of 'the items “notes” and 
“deposits” may be followed to good advantage m the table on 
following page 

Discount of War Paper 

Perhaps the most interesting element of change in the port- 
folios of reserve banks during the year 1920- 1921 was the 
lessening of the volume of war paper, or, to use the technical 
expression, “bills discounted secured by United States Govern- 
ment obligations ” These fell off to approximately 
$648,000,000 A gratifying feature of the post-war develop- 
ment of the investment and finanaal mechanism was the ability 
thus shown on the part of the public to absorb the outstanding 
obligations of the nation, both in short and long-term form 
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Federal Reserve Notes in Circulation, Deposits of Federal 
Reserve Banks, and Net Demand Deposits of 
Reporting Banks 

(In thousands of dollars) 


Dates 

Federal reserve 
notes in actual 
circulation 

Total deposits of 
federal reserve 
banks 

1 Net demand 

1 deposits of re- 
porting member 
banks 

June 25, 1920 

$3,116,718 

Ji, 916, 086 

$11,347,041 

Oct 22, 1920 

3-356,199 

1,816,289 

1 11,240,588 

i 10,046,398 

June 29, 1921 

2.634.475 

1,685,788 


The existence of substantial investment capacity laid the 
foundation for the absorption of government bonds and certifi- 
cates, while the policy of the Treasury Department in meeting 
market rates of interest enabled both member and reserve 
banks, which had become large holders of “war paper,” to 
reduce this element of their portfolios in very material degree 
Treasury certificates pledged with federal reserve banks at the 
opening of June, 1921, were only $55,000,000, while of a 
total of over $4,000,000,000 of Victory notes, only 
$188,000,000 were in the hands of member banks in leading 
cities The wholesale transfer of the evidences of government 
indebtedness from the banks to the people was aided by the 
federal reserve system, which had ceased to encourage the 
carrying of such paper by preferential treatment of loans col- 
lateraled by public obligations During the year such prefer- 
ence, originally granted in aid of the placement of Liberty 
bonds, had practically disappeared 

The disposition of investors to absorb and “digest” govern- 
ment obligations, taken in conjunction with the policy of the 
federal reserve system already referred to, tended strongly 
to curtail the large holdings of paper collateraled by govern- 
ment obligations which had been built up during the war and 
post-war expansion period in the federal reserve banks The 
progress during the year 1920-1921 may be contrasted with 
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changes during the year 1919-1930 At the close of June, 
1919, the total voiune of paper secured by government war 
obligations held by federal reserve banks was about 
$1,573,000,000, and operations during the following year had 
reduced the amount by only $300,000,000 Progress during 
the past year was thus more than twice as rapid The situation 
is reflected in the following table 


Holdings of Bills Discounted by Federal Reserve Banks 
(In ttiousands of dollars) 



June 25, 
1920 


Dec 3, 
1920 

!■ 

Percent- 
age de- 
crease 

Secured by govern- 
ment war obliga- 
tions 

All others 

j 5 i, 277 , 98 o 

1.153.814 

1 

! 

fi. 332. 892 
1 1,412,03s 

$1,160,685 
1 1,616,116 

$ 647,761 

1 , 123,4501 

*51 4 

*♦30 5 


'• From September j ” Fro” T>tctmba 3 




CHAPTER LXVI 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND 
AGRICULTURE 

Speculation in Agriculture 

As the deflation period proceeded it became more and more 
evident that a very considerable proportion of the suffering of 
the transition was likely to be visited upon the farmer This 
was for a variety of reasons As we have seen, foreign trade 
had begun to pass through its era of contraction considerably 
earlier, while the stock market had probably suffered from the 
effects of depression and coqtraction soonest of all Agricul- 
ture did not feel the effects of recession in business as soon as 
other industries, partly because of the continuation of the 
government guaranty of wheat prices for some time after the 
war, partly because of the urgent need of Amencan food 
products abroad, and partly because of relatively short or 
scanty crops in other parts of the world But eventually it 
was certain that agricultural industry must pass through the 
same period of suffering and recession that had presented 
Itself in every other branch of economic life 

It was the more nearly imavoidable that this should be the 
case because of the extensive speculation which had developed 
in agriculture and the products of the industry during and 
after the war The government had made the mistake of 
"pegging” the price of wheat at an unreasonably high level in 
the early days of the struggle, while cotton, whose price was 
never interfered with by the government, had gone to fabulous 
values because of the many uses to which it could be put in 
connection with tlie manufacture of munitions, hospital sup- 
plies, and other war requirements Other agricultural products 

1458 . 
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had been partly “stabilized” by the sympathetic effect of the 
price-fixing in staples, and still others had experienced unusu- 
ally keen demand because of special war necessities So the 
whole fabric of agricultural prices through the demand and 
selling conditions just described, had been lifted to a very high 
level of expansion early in the war, and there had been no 
reason for a subsequent change 

The effect of these enormously high prices and the exag- 
gerated demand was speedily seen m the development of very 
high land values Practically throughout the country the high 
prices of agricultural products began to be translated into 
capitalized values for the land on which the products were 
turned out Many farmers seized the occasion to pay off 
their mortgages, but a much greater number sold out at high 
pnces to others and retired from business. A very large 
number undoubtedly were seized with a speculative fever and 
purchased more and more land, giving mortgages in pajnnent 
for it, notwithstanding that the settlement of such obligations 
was practically out of the question unless agricultural products 
continued on the same high level that they had reached during 
and just after the war Agriculture at the beginning of 1920 
was undoubtedly a highly speculative and ovennflated tjrpe of 
business 

Credit Requirements of Agriculture 

In order to understand the exact situation at*the beginning 
of 1920, and to trace the events of the succeeding two years, 
it IS now necessary to go back and to consider briefly the 
general credit requirements of agriculture and the provisions 
which had been made for meeting them When the Federal 
Reserve Act was under consideration, it had met with great 
opposition from the farming element (or from its supposed 
representatives in Congress), as will be recalled by those who 
have studied the process by which the Federal Reserve Act 
was gradually worked out The opposition to the act at that 
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time was based upon the belief that it did not allow a suffi- 
ciently long period of maturity for farm paper, and that it 
therefore tended to discriminate against the fanner This had 
been partly cured in the estimation of farm credit advocates 
by raising the maturity of the paper to six months, or double 
the maximum maturity for commercial paper, but the extreme 
advocates of farm credit had failed to incorporate into the 
measure sucli “soft money” schemes as they had then desired 
to graft upon it, so that while it made ample concession to 
legitimate farm paper, it did not allow for issues of notes 
secured against products themselves without cash reserve, nor 
did it grant to reserve banks authority to provide working 
capital for the farmer through long loans or thiough the 
purchase of mortgages All of these proposals and many 
others had come forward at various times in the course of the 
legslation, but had never received any countenance from ad- 
ministration leaders and of course none from Chairman Glass 
who was in charge of the legislative contest in Congress 
During the course of the struggle, however, some partial com- 
promise had been unofficially made with farm lepresentatives 
in Congress, it being suggested that after the Reserve Act was 
out of the way it might be possible to consider the preparation 
of a genuine farm credits bill 

Antecedents of Farm Credit Bill 

Such a bill had already been given rather extensive study 
In 1911-1912 a commission of Congress had gone abroad for 
the purpose of investigating methods of extending agricul- 
tural credit in various countries Most of the attention of this 
commission had been given to long-term farm mortgage credit, 
and It had been especially attracted by the German system of 
farm co-operative rural credit organizations, which financed 
their members by creating mortgages and selling them to land 
banks The banks obtained funds from investors by issues of 
debentures which the latter purchased and held for long pen- 
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ods This type of agricultural credit had been elaborately and 
skilfully worked out in Germany, and less highly de\ eloped 
plans had been put into effect m most of the other European 
countries In some, the success attained m securing money for 
the farmer on very long terms and at low interest had been 
great The agricultural commission, theiefore — ^whose origin 
was largely due to the desire of farmers to obtain low'er inter- 
est and better terms of borrowing in order that they might be 
freed from the exactions of local money lenders, particularly 
in the western states where interest sometimes ran as high as 
10 or 12 per cent gross — ^was inclined to specialize in mortgage 
credit Nevertheless some members of the commission had 
also come to the conclusion that it w'ould be very desirable to 
make some provision for so-called “personal credit” in agri- 
culture, in order that the tenant fanner, or the farmer w'hose 
land was already mortgaged up to or beyond a safe limit, 
might nevertheless get accommodation in time of special diffi- 
culty or tnal, or under certain ciicumstances might be fur- 
nished with working capital which would enable him to carry 
on his operations at least upon a limited scale. 

, The outcome of these investigations and inquiries had been 
the so-called Moss-Fletcher bill, so named from the fact that it 
was introduced simultaneously in an identical form by Repre- 
sentative Moss of Indiana in the House, and in the Senate by 
Senator Fletcher of Florida ^The Moss-Fletcher bill was 
hardly a feasible measure It was patterned closely upon for- 
eign methods and had but little genuine adjustment to Ameri- 
can agriculture Its authors assumed that foreign finanang 
methods could be simply transferred to this country and 
implanted without any difficulty whatever That of course 
was a serious error, because of the fact that rural credit, more 
than perhaps any other kind of credit, depends closely upon 
the special interests, requirements and peculiarities of the local 
producer The Moss-Fletcher bill, moreover, had been drafted 
without very much study of the technique of bond issue, so 
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that It was regaided by careful students as lacking a good many 
necessary features whose introduction would be essential in 
order to make it a successful working piece of legislation 
Members of Congress, however, eager to do something for 
the farmer, did not appreciate these defects m the Moss- 
Fletcher bill, and some of them were inclined to think that if 
It could be passed just as it stood, it would be of great benefit 
to the agricultural element among voters 

Various other more or less extreme rural credit schemes 
were drafted, some of them calling for liberal government aid 
or subsidy Among these was the so-called Bathrick bill and 
numerous variants Proposals to amalgamate some of these 
bills with the Federal Reserve Act had been definitely refused, 
but the partial promise to allow consideration of them in the 
Banking and Currency Committee, of the House was taken by 
their advocates as committing that organization to action as 
soon as the Reserve Act was disposed of 

Attitude of Administration 

The attitude of the administration, however, was not very 
cordial As the Reserve Act advanced nearer and nearer 
toward reality, members of the administration began, as has 
already been seen m earlier chapters, to feel that they had 
taken on a very heavy load and one which they perhaps could 
not successfully carry through to destination To add to this 
great undertaking another which perhaps would 'be equally 
onerous, was thought by many conservative Democrats to be 
a proposal of utmost hazard Not only this, but many careful 
legislators were of the opinion that the Reserve Act would do 
about all that was necessary for agriculture As has been 
elsewhere seen, the Reserve Act had in fact authorized national 
banks to make and carry a considerable amount of mortgage 
loans, while with the very liberal provisions for discoimting 
agricultural paper which had been included, it was believed 
that the average country bank could be quite thoroughly 
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financed ChEiniiati GIess definitely took the point of view 
that, with the Reserve Act m successful operation, there need 
be no further anxiety about farm credit for the present Presi- 
dent Wilson, although making no public expression on the 
subject, was understood to be very much in accord with this 
point of view and to feel that it was best to try the organiza- 
tion of the reserve system before undertaking something else 

Framing a Credit Bill 

None the less, a strong and representative element in Con- 
gress remained determined to frame a new measure, to be 
known as a general rural credit bill Their determination in 
the matter became manifest in but little more than a month 
after the adoption of tte Reserve Act, and it was plainly 
stated to the House Banking and Currency Committee by 
members of that body that as they had yielded to the adoption 
of the Reserve Act, so they now expected others to yield to 
them through the preparation of a farm credit bill In the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, opinion in favor 
of some farm credit bill was considerably stronger than it was 
in the House Eventually a Joint Committee on Rural Credits 
was established, such Committee being made up of members 
drawn from the House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees, and began work in the early spring of 1914.^ 
On the whole, the Committee turned out to be a tolerably har- 
monious body The extreme agricultural element had recon- 
ciled itself to the necessity of preparing a tolerably moderate 
bill in view of the prospect that they would attain no success 
in any other way The ultra-conservatives, who were not par- 
ticularly in evidence among the membership, inclined to the 
view that it would be well to make, once for all, a definite 
compact with the farmer, giving to him his own credit system, 

* The author became Expert to this Joint Committee on Eural Credits and 
assierned the duty of drafting the measure to be takw up by the Committ^ This 
measure passed through six successive drafts, eventually becoming the so 
Bulkley bill which was introduced m the House on May la, 1914 CS Doc 554^» 
63 rd Congress, and Session ) 
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and thereby perhaps relieving the reserve system of dangers 
which it might otherwise encounter 

It was agreed, in response to recommendations made to the 
Committee by its expert, that the new system be modeled upon 
the same general broad lines as the federal reserve system — 
that IS to say, that it be made a distinct system with full pro- 
vision for local self-government and with the governing body 
located at Washington With this general basis of agreement 
went the further understanding that, m so far as the provisions 
of the Moss-Fletcher bill could be incorpoiated or employed in 
the ultimate draft, they should be given a place there in order 
to conciliate the support of that section of Congress which had 
supported the Agricultural Commission of Inquiry and had 
favored the Moss-Fletcher bill in its earlier stages Condi- 
tioned by these general understandings, the Hollis-Bulkley bill 
was gradually developed and placed before Congress 

Outlines of Hollis-Bulkley Bill 

The Hollis-Bulkley bill, although a highly complex piece of 
legislation, was simple enough in theory and since there were 
no local institutions through which loans could be made to the 
public, as was the case with the various independent commer- 
aal banks of the country, the Hollis-Bulkley bill set to work 
to create them It therefore provided for what weie called 
“farm loan associations ” These were to be co-operatively 
established, somewhat upon the plan of local building and loan 
associations, as already well known in the cities These farm 
loan associations were to make loans secured by first mortgage 
upon acceptable farm land to their constituent members or 
stockholders Having made such mortgages, the farm loan 
assoaations were to sell them to a set of institutions known as 
“farm land banks,” one of which was to be located m each of 
twelve districts coriesponding roughly to the federal reserve 
districts These farm land banks, after purchasing the mort- 
gages, were to place them in trust as collateral security against 
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issues of debentures or bonds which were to be sold to the 
public The public thus had the protection afforded by the 
capital of the land banks, with the underlying security afforded 
by the mortgages on farm land The farm loan associations 
were bound to replace bad or doubtful mortgages on request, 
while their capital stock, although small, afforded some margin 
of protection in the event of breakdown All farm land bonds 
were made claims upon the assets of the whole group of farm 
land banks and thus the system was woven into a single whole 
from the standpoint of liability Detailed pro\ision was made 
for the amortization of loans, the regulation of rates of inter- 
est, and the technique of farm lending generally The bill in 
Its technical aspects, indeed in its general conception, has un- 
doubtedly been quite generally approved as representative of 
the experience of European countries, and since the debentures 
and other instrumentalities of land banks were to be free 
of taxation, the federal government might be said to have 
attained, therefore, the development of a sound farm credit 
system 

The radical wing of the Committee was, however, disposed 
to go further than this, by providing that the government 
should subscribe to the capital stock of the land banks in the 
event that it was not taken up through private subscription, a 
possibility of failure in public subscription which they had 
good reason for contemplating Under the terms of the law 
there was obviously only a very narrow margin of profit in 
the land banks, while the farm associations, it was seen, would 
come into existence after, rather than before, the land banks, 
so that subscriptions to stock could not be expected to help at 
the outset In addition to this, the radical wing of the Com- 
mittee desired to have the Treasury assume an obligation to 
purchase the bonds of the land banks up to a specified sura, if 
at any time they should be offered on the market and not sold 
These two provisions, of course, thus intended that the gov- 
ernment should capitalize the land banks m the first place and 
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then purchase their bonds In this form, the bill was very 
distasteful to the Wilson administration It was referred to 
the then Secretary of Agriculture, Hon David A Houston, 
who reported against it, largely on the ground of its provision 
for governmental aid Chairman Glass disliked it for the 
same reason, and while it apparently found favor m the Senate, 
the evident fact in the case was that it could not be expected 
to go much further No progress with it was made, therefore, 
during the years 1914-1915 

Adoption o£ Farm Land Act 

The agricultural credit agitation, however, had become very 
vigorous during the intervening months, and the Wilson ad- 
ministration was strongly reproached with having neglected 
the interests of the farmer Secretary of Agiicultuie Houston 
was far from popular with the farmers of the country, being 
regarded as a “reactionary,” and it had become known that he 
had opposed the rural credit plan Toward the beginning of 
1916 there began to be a rather general feeling among poli- 
tiaans that it would be an excellent plan to provide for the 
autumn campaign by adopting the Federal Farm Loan Act 
Secretary McAdoo and Secretary Houston consequently got 
out the Hollis-Bulkley bill and in consultation with Chairman 
Glass ran through it, revising sections here and there, but not 
very materially changing its scope Politically speaking, 
although neither of the men m charge was very much attracted 
by the idea of burdening the government in the way provided 
by the measure, it was thought best to yield to radical senti- 
ment, and accordingly the provision for the government capi- 
talization of land banks was retained, while permissive 
authority was given to the Treasury to buy the bonds of land 
banks in case of necessity With these and a limited number 
of other modifications, the bill was reported from the com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate, given perfunctory debate, 
and adopted This enabled the Democratic party to go into 
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the campaign of 1916 with the record of having “taken care 
of” tlie farmer by giving him a credit system of his own upon 
a scale comparable to that which had been adopted in the 
Federal Reserve Act 

Organization of Farm Loan System 

The organization of the farm loan system, however, proved 
to be a very difficult undertaking Not only was the establish- 
ment of farm loan associations slow, as it naturally would be, 
but the conditions growing out of the war were such as to 
retard development The farmer, at this time, was in the full 
flush of war prosperity, and in many cases did not care to 
borrow heavily The process of organization, therefore, con- 
tinued only very gradually during the year 1916 and the early 
part of 1917, while at the same time difficulties of a serious 
nature developed which alone would have tended to prevent 
much success from coming to the system One of these was 
the fact that the government had practically monopolized the 
bond market with its Liberty loans so that it would have been 
almost out of the question to sell any farm loan bonds, even 
if the Treasury had had no objections to seeing such bonds 
placed on the market in competition with the Liberties Secre- 
tary McAdoo, therefore, thought it necessary to take up the 
first issue of farm loan bonds and to hold them in the Treas- 
ury, thus subsidizing agriculture to a limited extent Other 
difficulties, however, were found m the fact that farm products 
were rapidly rising in price and land fluctuating to correspond, 
so that the farm loan associations could not be sure of the 
basis for their loans on a conservative footing To add to this 
general difficulty, the farm loan system began to exate the 
opposition of critics because of its tax exemption features, and 
suits were instituted against it for the purpose of testing the 
constitutionality of such tax exemption Of such suits the one 
which was eventually carried to the Supreme Court was 
decided and filed on February 28, 1921, and represented the 
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joint views of some of the most influential opponents and 
critics found among other mortgage bankers and dealers in 
mortgages who had felt that the adoption of the farm loan 
system was unfair to them because of its governmentally sub- 
sidized character ^ 

For all of these various reasons, the development of the 
farm loan system was extremely slow and the close of the war 
found it with only about $132,000,000 of bonds outstanding 
This was an extremely small sum as compared with the high 
expectations that had been entertained when the system was 
initiated Moreover, the land banks were regarded by many as 
not holding out to the farmer a sufficient amount of aid They 
were thought of as conducing largely to the welfare of the 
farmei who was already quite well financed, but as being too 
conservatively planned and operated to help the farmer who 
was in difficulties Moreover, experience showed that the 
Farm Loan Act contained no provision for the extension of 
personal credit This question had been carefully considered 
at the time when the act was first drafted, and it had been 
determined to omit personal credit and to make it exclusively 
a moilgagc banking bvstein Such a clension meant ihnt faini 
bonowings, designed 10 provide w 01 king capital and leiulci 
[>ossible the piuchase and fattening of aninuL or the piOMSion 
of farm machniery could not be placed with ihe farm kind 
hanks 

Post-War Credit Problem 

All thi> necessitated that the farm loan system, in an emer- 
genc} pioduccd by specukitivc coiidiuon*^ in agncuUuie should 
stand somcwdiat apait It was not intended lo meet any such 
emergenc}", and the condition'* which it aimed to meet wx‘ic 
the long-term \arict> latlier than the shon-term So, for 
many icasons, it was eMdcnt aftci the wai that, whatevci aid 
agriculture might lequiic in paa-mg thiough the post-w^ar 
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readjustment, would not come, under any circtomstances, from 
the farm loan system When, shortly after the beginning of 
1920, symptoms of recession began to be seen m all prices, 
the peak of the pi ice movement being theoretically reached in 
May, there was no little anxiety as to source from which 
the farmer was likely to get aid He could not expect it from 
the farm loan system From the federal reserve sjstem, en- 
cumbered as it was with large government loans made to 
finance the war, he could expect a reasonable amount of assist- 
zmce but not more than that The reserve system, moreover, 
was closely hedged about with regulations and requirements 
which would have prevented it, even if it had been so minded, 
from making very long loans to agriculture tor any purpose 
And yet it was evident that an agricultural crisis was prac- 
tically upon the country and that very severe suffering and 
loss would necessarily follow m the course of it This situa- 
tion became evident to the Federal Reserve Board, as events 
unrolled themselves one after another, and the question was 
urgently presented whether it should adopt any measures 
which were distinctly favorable in a discriminating way to 
the farmer 

Discount Policy of Reserve Board 

In Its early discount policy the Federal Reserve Board had 
been consistently favorable to agriculture This had been 
evident at the time of the organization of the system, when 
special concessions were made which granted a longer maturity 
for farm paper than for any other type of commercial instru- 
ment eligible for discount The Federal Reserve Board, under 
pressure from politiaans, had also shown a tendency to help 
agriculture in a very material degree — so far at least as dis- 
criminating credit could help it at all— by establishing specially 
low discount rates in its favor An example of such rates was 
furnished by the 3 per cent rate to which reference has been 
made at an earlier point, designed to finance commodities in 
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warehouse, provided that those banks which obtained this 
rediscount rate should in return charge a rate of not over 
6 per cent to their customers 

Other examples might be cited, and among them the fact 
that the Board, even after this special compromise rate had been 
terminated, continued to make (up to about the time when the 
nation went into the war) a special "commodity rate” de- 
signed for the accommodation of the farmer The rules and 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board and its counsel’s 
opinions relating to agricultural credit constitute an elaborate 
^ study in themselves, but, without attempting to go into detail, 
it may fairly be said that during the first six years of the 
Board’s existence, these regulations had unquestionably strained 
every point to the fuithest legitimate extent, for the purpose 
of allowing bona fide farmers’ paper to gam admission to the 
reserve banks Definitions of eligibility had been given in the 
shape of informal opinions which undoubtedly went the ex- 
treme limit of reasonable interpretation in making the paper 
created by the farmer, whether for the purpose of buying 
seed, or pa 3 ung family expenses, or acquiring farm machinery, 
or for almost any other purpose even remotely connected with 
production, eligible to rediscount at reserve banks It should 
be added that these openings had not been taken advantage of 
to the extent that they readily might have, had the country 
banks been more willing to help the farmer. In most cases 
the latter institutions did not want to help him particularly 
and they seldom if ever gave him the benefit of the rates fixed 
by reserve banks They persisted in charging their own rates 
and they paid little or no heed to the fact that the reserve bank 
rate would have permitted them greatly to reduce their charges 
had they been so minded 

One result of this situation was to keep the amount of 
actual bona fide farm paper in the system down to a much 
lower level than it otherwise would have occupied Nevertlie- 
less, the amount of credit which was used for the purpose of 
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developing and promoting agriculture in various ways, whethei 
direct or indirect, had become large, so that there had never 
been a time when the farmer could complain uith justice that 
he had been unduly deprived of accommodation 

The facts in the case were somewhat reluctantly testified 
to by the Joint Congressional Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, which reported to Congress late m 1921 In that 
report there occurred the follo’wmg statement ^ 

An analysis of the figures seems to justify the conclusion 

1 That the expansion of bank loans in ratal districts during the 
period of inflation ending June, 1920, was relatively greater than in 
the industrial sections, taken as a whole 

2 That the action of the Federal Reserve Board and the federal 
reseive banks during the 15 months preceding April 28, 1921, did not 
produce a gi eater curtailment of bank loans in the rural districts than 
in the financial and industrial sections 

3 Cl edit was not absoibed by the financial centers at the expense 
of ruial communities for the purpose of speculative activities 

4 That the pressure of the forces of liquidation and depression m 
the agricultural sections was reflected in a reduction of deposits This 
reduction of deposits, particularly demand deposits, was relatively 
larger in the agricultural and semiagricultural counties in the United 
States than m the industrial counties 

The Board’s Own Analysis 

The Federal Reserve Board itself at a somewhat later date 
when attacked m Congress, made a careful analysis of the 
agricultural situation the country over with a view to making 
up Its mmd how much credit had actually been obtained by the 
farmer, and eventually forwarded this information to Con- 
gress, publishing It at the same time m the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin The essential facts were so remarkable as to war- 
rant brief tabular reproduction as follows 

Loans and discounts of banks in agricultural counties 
throughout the country declined $37,000,000 (between May 4, 

9 Report ol Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, H R Report No 408, 67th 
Congress, ist Session, p 117 
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1920, and April 28, 1921), or slightly more than i 2 per cent, 
the loans and discounts m semiagricultuial counties declined 
$19,000,000, or I 3 per cent, and the loans and discounts of 
banks in nonagricultural counties declined $827,000,000, or 5 6 
per cent The borrowings from the federal reserve banks by 
banks in agricultural counties increased $128,000,000, or 56 5 
per cent, borrowings by banks in semiagncultural counties 
remained practically stationary, and bonowings by banks in 
nonagricultural counties declined $629,000,000, or 28 5 per 
cent 

It further appears from the same analysis that between 
the dates mentioned member banks showed a total reduction 
of loans amounting to $882,000,000, of which $827,000,000, 
or 94 per cent, is shown for banks in nonagricultural counties, 
while the reduction m agricultural and semiagncultural coun- 
ties amounted to only about $55,000,000 A subsequent analy- 
sis shows that during the year under consideration the share 
of agriculture in the total of outstanding loans did not diminish 
but, on the contrary, increased The relative changes m the 
volume of accommodation to manufactunng and agricultural 
enterprises may be inferred from the following table 

Several factors need to be considered in examining this 
analysis One is the fact that the dates represented in it do 
not show the extreme of the variations, for while the volume 
of loans was probably near the peak on the date selected m 
1920, at the comparative date a year later the lowest point of 
bank-credit reduction had by no means been reached It is 
also to be recalled that the unusually great carry-over of crops 
from the crop year of 1920, as well as various other excep- 
tional circumstances, tended to make far greater demands than 
would otherwise have been felt 

Situation in 1920 

All these facts, however, were not thus known and clearly 
recognized at the beginning of the so-called deflation nenod 
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It was well understood that there had been tremendous specu- 
lation m the farming regions, that land had changed hands 
at tremendous speculative advances, that these advances had 
been reflected in the paper and the borrowing power of farm- 
ers at their local banks, and that in some measure the inflation 
had been reflected again in the portfolios of reserve banks 
The Board and the system in general was perfectly conscious 
of the fact that it had no apologies to make with respect to the 
amount of farm credit granted in so far as volume was con- 
cerned As already stated, the system was in no position 
greatly to expand its lines m any direction, but on the con- 
trary, solvency and soundness called for a material reduction 
of them, although not specifically for a reduction of loans 
made to agriculture Pei haps, therefore, the only fair policy 
that could have been adopted by the Board and by the system 
in general in these circumstances was that of treating agricul- 
ture exactly the same as every other branch of industry, mak- 
ing no discrimination against it or its loans, but, on the other 
hand, refusing to encourage the lending of funds to agricul- 
tural interests for the specific purpose of holding products over 
long periods of time or of increasing prices by establishing 
temporary monopolies in given kinds of output, oi of indirectly 
assisting in speculative operations designed to maintain the 
values of lands 

While no detailed discussion was ever given to any of 
these aspects of the case, there was general recognition that 
the extension of loans foi any of these purposes at a time 
when an effort was being made to eliminate inflation and 
speculation would be unfair and certainly not beneficial to the 
farmer Perhaps the Board’s policy in this whole matter was 
most clearly revealed in the attitude which it adopted with 
respect to loans designed to promote the holding of commodi- 
ties in warehouse At this time there was a very considerable 
amount of cotton, some of it rather poor quality, upon which 

trinno Uorl T^Ao«^ 
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ried for a long time in warehouse m the belief that still more 
fabulous prices for the staple would be realized It was earn- 
estly desired by cotton interests to prevent this cotton from get- 
ting into the market, and the same point of view was adopted 
by other interests representing large quantities of stored agri- 
cultural products The matter came to something of an acute 
stage in certain of the agricultural districts and was brought 
before the Board in various forms 

The answer sent by Governor Harding to an inquiry of 
this sort may be accepted as fairly typical of the position which 
the Board, and through it the system, adopted with respect to 
agriculture 

The Federal Reserve Board has always advocated the policy of 
orderly marketing of crops We realize that it is best for the pro- 
ducer, best for the consumer, best for the banking interests, and best 
for the railroads Suppose an entire crop which takes the better part 
of a year to produce, a staple crop, should be dumped on the market 
in the course of two or three weeks or a month or two The result 
would be that the pressure of the volume of that commodity, no matter 
how great the demand for it might be, on the market at one time 
would depress the price for it It would tax the banks to furnish the 
money in advance of the consumptive need for the crop, and it would 
also tax the warehouse capacity, and the railroads would be burdened 
in furnishing transportation facilities 

Orderly marketing means some marketing, it means some buying 
and some selling, a gradual and steady process I would regard as 
an ideal condition the steady movement of a staple crop extended over 
a period of five or six months, thus causing no strain on anybody and 
giving the producer the benefit of the average price 

Deflation a Misnomer 

In later months when the Board fell under sharp attack 
in Congress, the term ‘‘deflation” or “deadly deflation” was 
constantly applied to the policy adopted during the years 
X920-1921, but always in a strained manner involving gross 
misinterpretation of what was actually being done It was im- 
plied that there was insistent and persistent effort to reduce 
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the amounts of loans going to agriculture and thereby to com- 
pel banks to restnct their accommodation to agricultural cus- 
tomers As has just been shown, nothing of the kind was 
ever thought of or attempted, and when it is remembered that 
the Board’s rates even at their highest were usually far below 
the rates actually charged to customers by member banks, the 
absurdity of the assertion is apparent For instance, a bank 
m Nebraska which was in the habit of charging to its custom- 
ers the legal rate m that city — lo per cent — ^was not particu- 
larly affected in its practice by an advance in the rate of redis- 
count at Kansas City, where its reserve bank was located, from, 
say, 5 to 7 per cent, or a reduction of like amount It invari- 
ably charged the maximum legal rate or as near it as it could 
go, and its rate was always far above that charged by the 
reserve bank The reserve bank had a far more effective 
means of control in the change of eligibility requirements but, 
as we have just seen, never applied these m such a way as to 
bring about any liquidation on the farmer but always per- 
mitted a retention of commodities on credit for the purpose 
of ordering the marketing, although it refused to support the 
idea of monopoly and of price-fixing Such deflation as oc- 
curred then was the result of world-wide deflation, of the 
return of many men to agricultural pursuits in different coun- 
tnes, of the resulting demand for food for unproductive pur- 
poses, of the greater continuity in agnculture resulting from 
the wider application of machinery to it, and, above all, of the 
release of hoarded stocks which had been held back during the 
latter part of the war 

It IS not to be denied that the result of these numerous 
causes was a very unfortunate and harsh influence upon the 
farm situation Whereas skilled labor succeeded in maintain- 
ing Itself at abnormally high wages, farming labor found itself 
early obliged to return to something like the pre-war normal 
Whereas pnce-fixing agreements among manufacturers suc- 
ceeded m holding up the values of machinery, barbed wire. 
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fertilizer, and various other things that the farmer needed, he 
found his own pnce for staples getting well back toward pre- 
war value, while the manufacturer, although suffering severely, 
was riot obliged to go nearly so low down in the scale as he 
was The tabular showing on page 1477 of index numbers 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for different groups of 
commodities will illustrate this situation 

As thus shown, the condition to which the farmer was sub- 
jected was severe but m no respect the outcome of banking or 
credit manipulation That such was the case must be plainly 
inferred from the fact that for at least eight months after the 
sharp decline of agricultural prices began in May, 1920, the 
volume of loans m the aggregate extended by the reserve 
banks and by their members showed no decline In fact, it 
was not until the end ot 1920 that the peak in reserve bank 
accommodation was reached If mere credit could have repre- 
sented the situation particularly, we may say with confidence 
that the reserve system did all that it could to alleviate or 
neutralize the effects of what popularly came to be called de- 
flation 

Popular Movement Against Reserye System 

These facts, however, were not recognized, ana^^ut little 
was done to bring them to the attention of the public either 
by the Board or by anyone else In the autumn of 1920 the 
country again plunged into another presidental election during 
which hasty promises were made on both sides concerning the 
farmer, while charges were flung about rather recklessly con- 
cerning alleged misdeeds on the part of the banking and credit 
managers of the country Particular attack was directed 
against the discount rate structure of the federal reserve sys- 
tem which. It was assumed by politiaans, represented sub- 
stantially the rates that were being charged to actual borrow- 
ers The campaign, although based upon platforms which as 
usual gave no distinct promises concerning banking policy and 
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were as obscure and evasive as their authors could well make 
them, nevertheless had resulted in fairly definite commitments 
on both sides of the struggle to do whatever was necessary to 
bring about a rectification of price, commodity, banking, and 
credit conditions 

Thus when the Harding administration entered upon 
office on March 4, 1921, it foimd itself with a very considerable 
liability in the form of these pledges What it could do and 
how it could fulfil the promises thus made became a serious 
problem, but one which must be considered more broadly than 
in its mere relation to agriculture, notwithstanding that agri- 
culture soon came to play a foremost part m the discussion of 
the situation The general discount rate policy of the system 
may, however, be deferred for the moment Whatever was 
done It was not done promptly enough, or effectively enough, 
or with sufficient explanation to convince the public mind that 
the reserve system was not, as the politicians had painted it, 
responsible for most of the evils through which the community 
was passing during the period of reaction In Congress par- 
ticularly, the popular hatred of the so-called banking interests 
became very obvious during the summer of 1921 This condi- 
tion of things was aggravated by the machinations of politic- 
ians who had been eliminated from office with the retirement 
of the Wilson administration and who now sought to show 
that the reserve system was not functioning as they would 

have had it , , r 

One outcome of the sporadic discussion and dissatisfartion 

thus referred to was seen m the appointment of the Agr^l- 
tural Commission of Inquiry in the summer of 1921 This 
Commission held elaborate hearings and heard many of the 
criticisms and defenses of the reserve system In particular 
It made a lengthy investigation, and although presi^W 
starting with some bias against the reserve system, ended by 
a reasonably dean b,U of heahh to 6nd.np ^ 
respect to the amount of credit extended have already been 
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Cited at an earlier point, and its general attitude toward the 
Federal Reserve Board and the system at large were summed 
up in the excerpt from the leport already quoted, which may 
be taken as indicating a belief that perhaps too much credit 
had been given to the farmer rather than too little, and that 
the fault if any lay rather in the slow and belated change of 
policy than in erroneous decisions, or in the psychological 
effect of the policy pursued As the Commission says ^ 

It seems probable that a change in the policy of the federal reset ve 
system with reference to discount rates would have accomplished a 
reversal in part of the psychological and economic factois which at 
this time were moving in the direction of lower prices, and at the same 
time would have tended to induce on the part of banks a more liberal 
attitude of furnishing additional ciedit 

A policy of lower discount rates at this period of liquidation of 
stock and decline of prices must necessarily contemplate that the 
policy will be made effective m a more liberal policy m the extension 
of loans From a banking point of view, the desn ability of a liberal 
policy m the extension of loans must depend upon the supply of funds 
available for this purpose That is to say, a bank can lend fieely 
only when its condition is such that it can do so without endangering 
the interests of its depositors and its stockholders 

Therefore, m order to asceitam whether a more liberal policy on 
the part of the banks of the country generally was desirable 111 the 
latter months of 1920, recouise must be had to the condition of the 
banks at that time This condition vaiied veiy widely In general, 
one-third of the banks were veiy greatly extended, about one-third 
were moderately extended, and the other one-third were lending within 
very conservative limits This condition was indicated by the numbei 
of member banks borrowing from the federal reserve system, about 
one-third were borrowing very heavily, one-third were borrowing 
moderately, and one-third were not borrowing at all Obviously, the 
one-third that were not bon owing at all could boirow from the federal 
reserve banks to meet their requirements without difficulty, the one- 
third that were borrowing moderately could borrow additional funds, 
and the third that were greatly extended and were, therefore, the moi e 
heavily pressed by their customers for additional loans, could not 


< Report op cit , p 87 
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boriow m order to extend sttll further credit without endangering 
their own solvency 

The Outcome in Legislation 

The eventual outcome m legislation of tins whole episode 
was seen during the session of 1922-1923, when extensive bills 
providing for a new system of rural credit were introduced, 
given perfunctory and incompetent debate, and eventually 
passed The whole question of rural credits legislation lud 
been actively taken up by Congress for consideration during 
the session of 1921-1922 but no definite results were realized 
The postponement was not due to indisposition to act but to 
uncertainty as to the best method of procedure President 
Harding in his opening address at the short session of ('on- 
gress which began in December, 1922, strongly urged the con- 
sideration of the rural credits question, ‘pointing out the nee-d 
of intermediate financing of the farmer’s requirements By 
intermediate financing was meant the financing of agricultural 
operations running from one to three years and involving such 
undertakings as the fattening of live-stock and probably the 
planting of crops such as fruit which required some time to 
bring them well toward matunty Three principal bills made 
their appearance during the session, the first designated as the 
Capper bill because introduced by Senator Capper of Kansas, 
the second the so-called Lenroot bill offered by Senator Len- 
root of Wisconsin, and the third the so-called Strong bill 
offered by Mr Strong of Kansas and designed to provide for 
changes in the conditions of loaning at federal land banks. 
These bills were individually adopted by the Senate and were 
then combined by the House of Representatives into a con- 
solidated general measure which provided for the following 
principal points 

1 1 he cication of tweUe in>.iitutiotis to be known as "federal 
Intel incdiiitc ciedit banks ' iiK-b banks to be cstabbshed 
111 tlic '-ame (.itie-> a" ibc land bank', and to be operated 
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by the officers and directors of the land banks, thus 
becoming really departments of the land banks 

2 The establishment of national agricultural credit corpoia- 

tions to be formed by subscriptions to capital stock 
furnished by individuals 

3 The creation of rediscount corporations whose function 

it would be to discount paper brought to them by the 
national agricultural corporations or by others who 
might be able to present eligible paper 

4 The modification of the Federal Faim Loan Act so as to 

permit an increase in the amount of loans to any one 
borrower up to $25,000, as well as to provide for a 
more representative type of control of the boards of 
directors of federal land banks 

5 The modification of the Federal Reserve Act so as to 

permit reserve banks to discount paper and buy deben- 
tures offered to them by the new agricultural institu- 
tions Further provision was made for the admission 
of smaller banks as members of the federal reserve 
system , and farm paper of nine months^ maturity was 
made eligible 

6 The extension of the life of the War Finance Corpora- 

tion up to and including February 29, 1924 

7 The establishment of a Congressional Commission of 

Investigation to look into the entire banking system 
and to ascertain reasons why the smaller banks in the 
country districts have not moie generally become mem- 
bers of the federal reserve system 

Purpose of New Law 

These are only the outstanding facts in a lengthy measure 
of legislation detailed in character and introducing many far- 
reaching changes into the existing banking structure In a 
general way, however, the purpose of the act in question is 
sufficiently plain It was intended to provide for the extension 
of credit m a field which had previously been largely without 
the scope either of the federal reserve banks or of federal land 
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banks Federal land banks have not been able to do this kind 
of lending because of the fact that they were by the terms of 
the Faim Loan Act limited in their operations to actual 
mortages on farm land which in ordinary circumstances would 
run for a very much longer penod and would be given for the 
purpose of buying or improving a farm with the intent of 
liqradating the loan out of earnings Such transactions were 
entirely outside the scope of the federal reserve banks because 
such banks were limited in the maturity of their paper to six 
months and because of the fact that they had to maintain 
themselves in a highly liquid condition and were at no time in 
position to “tie up” very much of their resources in this long- 
term type of advances Thus, as explained in former pages, 
the farmer who desired to get credit for a rather long-term 
productive operation had in the past been obliged to resort to 
finance companies of various kinds, or to employ unsatis- 
factory plans of mortgaging his farm, in order to obtain the 
working capital for an actual productive operation Under 
the terms of the new law a special type of business was pro- 
vided for, the agricultural corporations referred to being 
authorized to engage in the business of financing these long- 
term undertakings while at the same time some similar powers 
were vested in the new departments of the land banks 

The new act was almost inconceivably crude and dangerous, 
providing for immense issues of tax-free securities, and open- 
ing the doors of leserve banks to volumes of long-term 
“frozen’’ paper The hazard of it was at once apparent, but 
the measure was already a law 
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CHAPTER LXVII 
BANKING AND POLITICS 
New Administration 

As has been seen in earlier chapters, a Republican adminis- 
tration had come into office in the spring of 1920 aftei a cam- 
paign which involved some extensive pledges concerning the 
management of the credit situation Among the first acts of 
the new administration was the utterance of positive state- 
ments and piedictions that the level of discount rates would 
very soon be lowered Good business was predicted The 
revision of the tanff was taken in hand at once and an early 
end to the ills of the farmer was forecast However, a good 
deal more remained to be done before any real improvements 
wpuld be likely to occur in the industrial situation An emer- 
gency tariff imposing heavy duties on agricultural products 
was promptly passed and airangements were made for reviving 
the War Finance Corporation which Secretary Houston had 
brought practically to a standstill It was intended by the use 
of this agency to finance foreign trade more extensively, but 
prnparily to help the farmer Exactly how to reach the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board was, of course, a more difficult question, 
although the administration had already two representatives 
upon It— the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of 
the Currency At first the principal method of impressing the 
Board with the wishes of the new authorities was the indirect 
one of statements and predictions and of holding informal 
conversations with members in which effort was made to im- 
press upon the latter the thought that rates ought to be re- 
duced 
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Policy of Board 

As a matter of fact, the question of discount rates had been 
under sharp discussion since about the beginning of 1921 
Some membeis of the Board weie doubtless impressed by the 
expressions of public opinion in the campaign, others were 
naturally inclined toward reductions of rates and believed that 
the high level of charges already established had lasted long 
enough Still others probably thought that the new adminis-* 
tration would force rates down in any e\ent and that it might 
be as well to act without delay and to forestall an embairassing 
situation In any event a decision had been reached to cut 
discount rates and this policy was initiated very soon after the 
advent of the Harding administration, the first reductions 
being announced in May, 1921 They were followed by still 
others, with the result that by autumn of the same year dis- 
count rates had reached a low level of practically 4 to 434 per 
cent, the former being the rate charged by the Boston, New 
York, and San Francisco banks, while the 434 per cent rate 
was in vogue at the other institutions 

This low level of rates was immediately announced by 
members of the administration as the outgrowth of their own 
influence, and in the congressional capipaign of 1921 such a 
claim was baldly made by some of the higher officers who 
asserted both the credit for the reduction of the discount rates 
and the belief that such reductions had resulted in prospenty 
Appeal was thus baldly made to the electorate to cast votes in 
favor of the controlling political party, because of action which 
It represented itself to have taken in reducing discount rates 
at federal reserve banks These representations did not, as a 
matter of fact, appeal to the voters, perhap§ because in the 
meantime the great recession in prices had largely decreased 
the demand for credit so that member banks throughi^ut the 
• country were amply able to meet all probable demands from 
their customers without rediscounting During the year 1922, 
the portfolios of the reserve banks reached a low point, 'not 
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far from $500,000,000, the great city banks having practic- 
ally withdrawn as rediscounters, while even in the country the 
process of liquidating frozen loans had proceeded rapidly In 
some measure this process was accelerated by the action of the 
War Finance Corporation which during the year advanced 
about $430,000,000, a considerable part of that sum being 
used to take up paper held by city correspondents of country 
banks, with the result that bankers of all kinds were able to 
reduce their borrowings at reserve banks 

Thus the government practically stepped in to relieve the 
agricultural public of the necessity of meeting its obligations 
at reserve banks It of course drew upon reserve banks for 
money with which to finance War Finance Corporation activi- 
ties, and m this way it applied a political method of banking 
for the purpose of securing the long extension of paper which 
had originally been taken upon the assurance of payment at 
maturity The demoralizing effect of such transactions can 
hardly be overestimated, and speedily made itself apparent in 
the changed attitude of the financial community with respect 
to the whole question of reserve banking 

Membership of Board 

Undoubtedly the administration was dissatisfied with the 
membership of the Board There had always been a feeling 
that It was “Democratic” in its sympathies, and although Ser- 
retary Glass had recommended the appointment of Chairman 
Edmund Platt of the Banking and Currency Committee, the 
President acting on this nomination and later naming Mr 
Platt Vice-Governor, it was still felt that not enough had been 
done to Repubhcamze the organization During the latter 
part of the Wilson administration, a vacancy had existed m 
the Board which had been temporarily filled by the appoint- 
ment of Federal Reserve Agent Wills, the Chairman of the * 
Cleveland Reserve Bank, who had been drafted into the service 
wiflh the understanding that he was to go back to his bank at 
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the end of his administration Mr Wills had succeeded F W 
Moehlenpah, who had been nominated by Secretary Glass at 
the instance of former Secretary McAdoo to fill out an unex- 
pired term caused by the withdiawai of F A Delano Secre- 
tary Houston lefused to recommend his reappointment, Mr 
Wills being (as already explained) drafted in his place When 
Mr Wills withdrew on the 4th of March, one of the first 
steps of President Haiding was to appoint !Mr J R Mitchell 
of Minneapolis, a Republican and a banker of that city, who 
was promptly confirmed It was desired, however, to obtain 
contiol of the Governoiship of the Board as soon as the term 
of the incumbent — Governor Harding — should expire Un- 
official statements and interviews given out by members of the 
administration very early indicated that Mr Harding would 
not have much chance of reappointment 

Attack by Democrats 

While conditions were in this state a bitter attack upon the 
Board, and on Governor Harding particularly, was launched 
in Congress A good deal of the material for it was supplied, 
as was afterward testified on the floor, by the former Comp- 
troller of the Currency, J S Williams, who had gone out of 
office on March 4 owing to the fact that the Senate had never 
been willing to confirm him, so that his term ended at the same 
time with that of Mr Wilson Williams was unfriendly to 
Governor Harding and to the Board generally and, working 
in conjunction with a, number of Democratic senators, he 
began to attack the policies for which he himself as a member 
of the Board at the time had been jointly responsible Among 
these were the appropriations for bank buildings, the salaries 
of bank officers, the discount policy, and a vanety of others 
The attack appeared in the form of various resolutions 
calling for investigation of the Board or its members and in 
speeches of general abuse and attack These speeches, which 
would ordinarily have been answered on the floor, were about 
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o pass unheeded on the theory that they originated with 
Democrats and were directed against Democrats Demands 
'originating with the Board) for investigation by some offic- 
al body were unheeded, but eventually it became desirable to 
neet the desires of the farmer by creating a commission of 
nquiry into the system 

A congressional commission was established vested with 
he power to inquire into the policies of the Reserve Board 
md of the seveial banks The investigations of this body 
asted throughout the summer of 1921 and eventually gave 
"ise to a report filed early m 1922, whose general tenor has 
ilready been reviewed at an earlier point The report added 
lothing to what was already well known, the principal facts 
IS to the Board’s operations having been regularly published 
Dy it The commission’s report, however, was unexpectedly 
Eavorable to the Board and hence disappointed those who had 
expected to find in it a basis for removals or for drastic action 
Df some kind Accordingly the attack was continued from the 
Boor without definite charges but simply on the basis of per- 
sonal abuse without the submission of evidence in any form 
Resolutions of inquiry from time to time as to expenditures 
ind other policies were adopted by the Senate and duly 
answered by the Board, but no new light upon the working of 
:he system was afforded Perhaps the only important outcome 
Df the campaign was to serve as a means of displaying general 
aostility toward Governor Harding 

0 

Political Appointments 

Meantime, however, it had been desired to obtain some of 
:he loaves and fishes for political retainers, and recommenda- 
ions had been made by politicians to the Board with that in 
nind These recommendations had received no notice and 
iractically all recognition of political applicants was refused 
"he outcome was to refuse a renomination to Governor Hard- 
ig Since he never had had any effective support m the 
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Senate, nor had found a disposition to sustain him m the 
White House, it had become apparent b} the beginning of 
1922 that his chances for continuation m office were small or 
non-existent Nevertheless considerable doubt concerning the 
renomination of Governor Harding continued to prevail, due 
to the fact that the banking community began to manifest a 
strong desire that his services should be recogni 7 e<l fulh 
through a renomination This position im the part of the 
bankers and financiers was strongly expressed 111 letters and 
resolutions expressive of the views of various associations and 
organizations as well as of individuals As the \ear 1922 
advanced it became evident that the President could not refuse 
a renomination to Governor Harding without seriously expos- 
ing himself to the charge of political prejudice or of misman- 
agement of the banking system, since the attack upon Mi 
Harding originated primarily with politicians who for one 
reason or another had developed personal grudges or w^ere 
representative of elements in the community that felt them- 
selves aggrieved because of a lack of credit in the proportion 
that they desired These facts in the situation caused Presi- 
dent Harding to review the problem of the organization of 
the Board with considerable care 

Meanwhile, however, Congress had further amended the 
Federal Reserve Act by providing for an additional member 
of the Board who, it was understood, should be a representa- 
tive of practical agricultural interests The President thus by 
midsummer had before him the problem of naming two new 
members for confirmation by the Senate, while he had also the 
problem of selecting either one of the new or one of the older 
members as Governor of the Board The action of Congress 
was taken largely as a concession to what had come to be 
known as the “farm bloc,” which practically represented the 
selfish interests that centered about farming on a large scale 
or had to do with the dealing and trading in agricultural com- 
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modities This farm bloc had attained extraordinary power 
in Congress during the year 1921, and the effort to placate it 
practically prohibited any strenuous resistance to the notion 
of giving It a special representation on the Federal Reserve 
Board President Harding, too, had previously appointed a 
personal friend, Mr D R Crissinger, as Comptroller of the 
Currency, and he had assumed office soon after the entry of 
the Harding administration upon its duties The President 
eventually determined to transfer Mr Crissinger, who was 
ex-officio a member of the Board, to regular membership in 
that organization, at the same time undei taking to name him 
as Governor, while he selected Mr M D Campbell, the head 
of a Michigan Milk Producers’ Association, as the farmer 
member of the Board To these he added the name of Mr 
James B McNary, of New Mexico, as Comptroller of the 
Currency Prior to the ending of Congress on March 4, 1923, 
the first two of these names had been confirmed but the Senate 
declined favorable action upon the latter owing to dissatis- 
faction with Mr McNary’s banking record As Mr Crissin- 
ger was already Comptroller of the Currency, the inability to 
secure a successor (Mr McNary having on March 5 refused 
to take office on a recess appointment) necessitated Mr Cris- 
smger’s continuing the retention of his office still longer ^ 

Thus the Board which had been without a Governor subse- 
quent to August 10, 1922, the date when Mr Harding’s term 
of office had expired, continued up to March 4, i<3^. and for 
a time thereafter without a new Governor and vf ^^*«ajgs m 
its membership resulting in consequent disorgani#**^ somun. 
doubtedly these appointments and the method of ir'r^P^^’lihem 
struck a very severe blow at the prestige of the system and 
particularly of the Board, since they clearly revealed the entry 
of political considerations of a controlling character in the 
selection of personnel 

1 On April 25 the resignation of J R Mitchell from his membership was ilso, 

iiTinflfiptall V. a-n-nrtiiTiPAH 
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Influence m Minor Appointments 

In this same connection it soon became evident that the 
politicians were casting greedy eyes toward the minor appoint- 
ments in the reserve system Highly placed members of the 
party had not hesitated to promise directorships and chairman- 
ships of federal reserve banks to political hangers-on or con- 
tributors to campaign funds Not long after the Harding 
administration took office, a “drive” to secure some of the 
places set in, though it should be added that the Board itself 
usually turned a deaf ear to such solicitations Senators and 
representatives began to visit the Board in increasing num- 
bers with a view to securing preferment for their favorites m 
the several districts, and the opinion prevailed widely among 
Congressmen that it would not be long before the system 
would be at their mercy in the matter of “patronage ” This 
opinion was, of course, m large measure stimulated or based 
upon the attitude of the President himself in regard to the 
membership of the Board, and necessarily produced a demor- 
alizing influence as it gradually became known throughout the 
entire system At the close of the spring of 1923, it was still 
uncertain how far the system would be able to resist the pres- 
sure for political appointments which had thus begun to mani- 
fest itself m the various ways to which reference has already 
been made 

Effect of Attack 

It was not at all strange that the apparent unfnendlmess 
of the administration and the constant and persistent attack in 
Congress, unopposed as the latter was by any strong or posi- 
tive effort of support or vindication, should tend to break 
down the morale of the Federal Reserve Board and, of co;irse, 
of the system itself It is seldom if ever possible for any 
administrative organization to endure a continuous fire of 
attack and abuse to which it is not able to reply, without 
losing a portion of its independence and courage This is 
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not a reflection upon those who are affected by such condi- 
tions , it IS merely a statement that they are subject to the same 
limitations as are all human beings The Federal Reserve 
Board, it will be remembered, had asked at an early date for 
a thorough congressional investigation but its request had 
been ignored or refused, and it had had nothing except the 
left-handed vindication which was incidentally and reluctantly 
accorded to it by the Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry which reported in 1922 It was, therefore, not unnatural 
that the membership of the organization should feel the con- 
stant and severe pressure to which it was being subjected 
through the congressional attack already described, and that 
the question should arise in many of the reserve banks as to 
how far they would be able to preserve their integrity 

Already the banks had begun losing efficient employees 
There had been a natural and proper attempt to cut down 
expenses subsequent to the close of the war period, in order 
that the staff and general outlay involved might correspond 
more closely to the reduced volume of business of the banks 
The system, however, demonstrated no new capacity to take 
on functions or new business, and the fact that the volume of 
its transactions was naturally declining during 1922 produced 
the reflex influence upon its membership that is automatically 
exerted by such conditions in nearly every case Undoubt- 
edly, therefore, the year 1922 must be reckoned as one of de- 
cadence, although such decadence can hardly be ascribed to 
any direct fault on the part of the management of the system 
or of the banks 

Political Efforts of Bankers 

Members of the banking community were themselves in 
many cases not above the use of political intrigue for the pur- 
pose of attaining their own objects The country banks of the 
South had early organized for the purpose of resisting the en- 
forcement of the par collection system During the year 1920 
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they had become convinced that an appeal to \^?^s not 

likely to be of much sen ice and the\ had conseqiienth begun 
local political attack by inducing the legislatures of southern 
states to adopt measures directed against par collection Eight 
legislatures yielded to such repiesentatitais and enacted meas- 
ures which rendered it difficult or impossible for the par col- 
lection system to work ‘satisfactorily among the state hanks 
The same bankers, moreo\ei. organized a national committee 
and set to woik to bung about actK>n 1 >\ Congress designed 
to cut off par collection entirely 

One mdiiect result of this was the incorporation into the 
Ruial Credits Act passed on March 3, 1923, of a provision 
calling for an elaborate inquiry into the doings of federal 
reserve banks and of the Federal Reser\e Board in their rela- 
tions with member banks At the same time suits were pressed 
in federal and state courts in the South, Aliddle West, and 
Northwest for the purpose of attacking the par collection 
system, and in a number of cases favorable or neutral results 
were obtained through judicial decisions directed in some 
cases at what appeared to be genuine abuses of the power of 
reserve banks 111 the enforcement of par collection Thus 
from many angles the banking community, especially the so- 
called countiy bankers, joined with the politicians in attacking 
the reserve system and in endeavoring to undermine its strength 
at every possible point 

Jealousy in Foreign Negotiations 

The post-war developments in Europe had for a long time 
deaily pointed tow^ard the necessity of some action which 
would assist in lestoiing the conveitibilil\ of European cur- 
rency and the restoration of European banks to solvency 
These were purposes, howevei , which could not be attained 
without the direct co-ojieiation of the federal reserve system, 
and the Board therefore eaily began to devote considerable 
attention to a study of foreign conditions It occasionally 
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announced tentative opinions with regard to the foreign situa- 
tion m its Bulletin or in other publications, but the Harding 
administration had not been in office long before it was made 
apparent that any such effort to provide constructive investiga- 
tion or to suggest a definite plan for use m connection with 
European rehabilitation was distasteful to those in charge 
at Washington Eventually, therefore, it was found neces- 
sary to discontinue all such investigation or discussion, and 
during the tentative negotiations of the summer of 1922, when 
it seemed as if some joint international plan might be evolved 
looking to the co-operation of the United States in restoration 
of banking and solvency in Europe, the system was wholly 
without power to undertake or cairy on any negotiations or 
to obligate itself in any way in connection with gold exports 
or with the undertaking of new commitments through nego- 
tiations with foreign banks 

In Its possible foreign activities as well as its domestic, and 
worst of all in connection with its appointments, the organiza- 
tion thus found itself subjected to control, direction, oversight, 
criticism, and complaint It is this situation which is ordin- 
arily contemplated by those who are familiar with conditions 
in Washington and which has been usually referred to as 
the introduction of '^politics” into the federal reserve system 
The development of such politics was not the product of any 
one decision or determination, or the outcome of the act of 
any one person It was the product of a political atmosphere 
in which the growth of noxious germs injurious to sound bank- 
ing was encouraged while the application of remedial measures 
was discouraged or prevented, 



CHAPTER LXVIII‘ 

THE SYSTEM— RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
Basis of Judgment 

A period of eight years would not ordinarily be sufficient 
to furnish the basis for a conclusive judgment of any new 
banking organization established on a national scale The 
First and Second Banks of the United States were both 
gi anted twenty-jear charters In neither did the issues which 
finally led to the refusal of an extension become well defined 
until much more than the first half of their life had expired 
Nor was it possible, even at that time* to form a sound judg- 
ment of the effects which these institutions had produced A 
review of the history of the Bank of England, and of that of 
the Bank of France, enforces the conviction that many years 
must elapse in the life of a highly organized community before 
conclusive and final judgment can be formed as regards the 
essential effects of a new banking system Particularly must 
this be true m the United States, because of the fact that the 
federal reserve system was grafted upon a parent stem, and 
was not a new implantation In these circumstances, an even 
longer time must necessarily be allowed to pass before the 
modifying influence of a new and vast financial organization, 
making itself completely felt, affords a basis for judgment 

Far-Reaching Changes 

During the past eight years, the federal reserve system, in 
common with other banking organizations, has lived through 
a succession of changes such as otherwise might not have been 

preparing this cha^^er large use was made of an article by the autbor m 
Pohttcal Science Quarterly, December, 1922 

1495 
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encountered in the course of a century It has compressec 
into a short space many varieties of experience and, in < 
measure at least, has been able to profit by them, though not o 
course in the degree that would have been realized had thes< 
experiences been spread over a longei period It is, at al 
events, a fact that a turning point in the history of the federa 
reserve system has now been reached , and that within the nex 
year or two, probably, conclusions will be arrived at which 
will in an important degree condition the future development 
and service of the new banking system The peiiod of wat 
finance, so far as the federal reserve system is most materially 
concerned, has been brought practically to a close, and the 
question how the system can be fitted into a noimal environ- 
ment IS now uppermost 

The Mechanism 

First and foremost among the questions which presented 
themsehes as matters of doubt at the inauguration of the 
system, was the problem whethei the mere mechanism or tech- 
nical equipment which had been ^prepared, could be esteemed 
satisfactory The doubts which were first entertained by those 
who opposed the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act 1 elated 
to the question whether a system composed of twelve independ- 
ent units could be made to operate harmoniously, and whether 
the control of the system exerted through the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington as a co-ordinating agency could be made 
to succeed The doubt that was felt by many more or less 
unprejudiced observers related not merely to the question of 
the choice of personnel, but raised also the issue whether, with 
the very best personnel, the mechanism that had been established 
could attain its ends 

It will not be denied that this mechanism lias certainly been 
subjected to a very severe strain during the past eight years, 
and it will probably be conceded by most that the machinery has 
resisted this strain unexpectedly well There has been little in 
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the way of scandal or objectionable conduct at any reserve 
bank or branch bank So far as is known, no financial irregu- 
larities have even been suspected Apparently also, the manage- 
ment of the several banks has been at least reasonably efficient, 
and, in spite of congressional statements to the contrary, not 
more expensive than the machinery of the member banks in 
each district Nepotism and personal fa\oritism, w’hich were 
jealously kept out of the reserve banks at the outset, have 
occasionally invaded some one or more of the units of the 
system, but probably in no higher degree, if as high, than is 
true of many of the member banks The question whether a 
central reserve bank can be better than its meinbei s, or a gov- 
ernment on the average better than the rank and file of the 
people, IS one of perennial interest There is good authority 
for the belief that neither of these conditions can ^ery long be 
realized At all events, the federal reserve banking system 
has undoubtedly been as well organized, as efficient, and as 
little expensive as the typical American bank This perhaps 
IS not the highest of encomiums, but it is certainly far higher 
praise than can be accorded to any purely gorernmental organi- 
zation of recent times in the United States 

In the mam, the system of branches established by the 
federal banks has proved at least reasonably effiaent Such 
elements of inefficiency as have been noted will probably be 
gradually improved, for the theoretical basis of the branA 
system is, on the whole, sound So, taken all m all, it may be 
said that the operating mechanism of the federal reserve system, 
in spite of some elements of friction and with many unsatis- 
factory features, has commended itself to the thoughtful stu- 
dent and has shown its entire adequacy to the solution of the 
problems before it 

The Board 

As for the Federal Reserve Board, the controlling mechan- 
ism of the system, it has from the start been superior m 
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efficiency ahd sincerity to most similar government bodies The 
appointing power had m the beginning decreed that it should 
not be a group of great men, but it has certainly consisted of 
men who have in the main done their utmost and have worked 
single-mindedly with an eye to success of the enterpi ise They 
have succeeded in conducting a great banking system upon a 
basis of working efficiency, justice, and moderate expense So 
far as their own organization is concerned, it has probably 
been, all things considered, the least expensive organization of 
any similar kind that the government has had under its charge 
As to the policy of the Federal Reserve Board in the general 
operations of the system, more will be said at a later point 
At this point, it IS enough to note that the policy of the Board 
has usually been the best financial policy at the command 
of the government, it has almost invariably been superior to 
that of the management of the Treasury Department and, as 
already stated, has been carried out with an eye single to the 
success and welfare of the enterprise, and of the nation 

Undoubtedly experience has demonstrated that the present 
method of constituting the Federal Reserve Board is unsatis- 
factory It has fallen constantly under the supervision of poli- 
ticians, and even when not under their influence has been 
constantly fearful that it would be obliged to yield to them 
The fact that it has not jnelded in the matter of appointments 
IS greatly to its credit but represents a condition which prob- 
ably cannot be very long maintained All this means that the 
present position of the Federal Reserve Board is not one which 
can be regarded as permanent if our banking system is to 
function in safety The question seriously raised is whether 
something like the plan at first proposed in the federal reserve 
act, whereby the bankers themselves would have been given a 
partial representation on the Board, may not have to be intro- 
duced, or whether, if public opinion should continue adverse 
to such an arrangement, it will be possible to obtain a composi- 
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tion of the Board which shall be far less influenced by political 
considerations than at present 

One or two minor suggestions that have been widely made 
and widely accepted are worthy of mention One of these is 
the merging of the powers of the Comptroller of the Currency 
with those of the Board, a step proposed in the original Federal 
Reserve Act and whose wisdom is overwhelmingly apparent 
A second is the elimination of the Secretarj of the Treasury 
from membeiship in the Board or, at all events, a change in 
his relation to the organization A third is the entire removal 
of the Boaid and its .offices fiom the Treasury Department and 
of a definite recognition that it constitutes, as the Attorney- 
General described it, an independent bureau or establishment 
But these minor changes can hardly be expected to suffice 
Something very much more far-reaching is indispensably neces- 
sary and that something can be only a thorough and effective 
change in the present methods of appointment Whether this 
shall come through the prescription of qualifications for mem- 
bership or whether it shall come through a gradual raismg of 
the standards by successive presidents, or whether it shall be 
the result of some new system of choice whereby the banking 
and financial community will be given a share m the work, 
remains to be seen Each of these methods has its faults and 
is either so slow and uncertain as to make it undesirable, or so 
defective m vital principles as to make its efficacy questionable. 
The subject demands early and careful attention with a view 
to rescuing the Resetve Board from the status of a dependent 
routine administrative body largely subject to the political 
attack and influence mto which it appears to be falling. If it 
can be restored to its normal functions, many other reqmre- 
ments will almost automatically ensue, among them being the 
definite establishment of the Board's power over reserve bank 
operations in the particulars specified by the constituent art, 
the restriction of the overgrowth of some of the units of the 
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system, notably the New Yoik bank, and the gradual develop- 
ment and impiovement of sundry of the weaker institutions 

Relation with Government 

Passing from the basic question of mere technical efficiency, 
it IS next necessary to confront a problem frequently mentioned 
at the time of the inauguration of the federal reserve system, 
as to which the utmost pessimism was expressed and m which 
no small part of the doubt and hesitation then felt has been 
shown to be wan anted This second question has to do with 
relations between the government of the United States and the 
federal reserve system 

The essential question at issue m this connection was from 
the beginning whether '‘political influence” could be excluded 
from the management of the system This is at best a some- 
what vague and loose way of expressing the question upper- 
most in many minds and calls for a more exact definition of 
the term “political influence ” Many of those who had feared 
political influence in the past had apparently taken it for gi anted 
that that term implied the use of personal influence in the mak- 
ing of actual loans There has never been the slightest reason 
to suppose that in individual matters of this sort any effort to 
influence the Federal Reserve Board was ever brought to bear 
upon It or upon the several banks in the hope of shaping action 
In the broader sense, however, the term “political influence” 
may be used as indicating an effort to shape policies either m 
the interests of given classes, or in the interests of methods 
which It was supposed would work more or less directly to 
bring about “piosperity” or conditions favorable to particular 
kinds of business Viewing the teim “political influence” from 
this standpoint, it must be admitted without qualification that 
the system has never been free of assaults of the kind referred 
to 

Ihe thought of those who have urged concessions m dis- 
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count rates has no doubt been that the particular interests 
which they represented were so closely identified with the 
national welfare as to warrant the adoption ot e\ery kind of 
pressure with a view to securing exceptionally fa\orable treat- ' 
ment for them Such an attitude is, of course, \\holl\ foreign 
to the concept of a scientific banking system, and is undoubtedly 
to be classed as an exemplification of that “political influence” 
which has been so greatly feared in times past Should such 
efforts be continued and extended, as there is reason to fear 
that they may be, the result might easily he the adoption of 
policies which would result in serious unsoundness in the bank- 
ing system, and might operate largely to vitiate the entire 
structure of finance upon which it is founded Coupled with 
amendments to the underlying statute itself, whose purpose it 
IS to secure eligibility for long-term or non-liijuid types of 
paper, this type of influence undoubtedly must be viewed as a 
danger of first magnitude — one which the federal reserve 
system has in nowise been able to avoid and which threatens 
Its very existence 

It IS fair to ask at this point whether a central reserve bank 
of the type which was often advocated before the adoption of 
the Federal Reserve Act would have been able to avoid this 
danger in a greater measure Past experience does not indicate 
that such would have been the case, nor is there much in con- 
temporary European experience to warrant any such belief 
There are some factors in current political life indeed, which 
suggest that such an institution might liave been the target for 
even more venous attack and that its work might have been 
vitiated in even greater degree than that of the federal reserve 
system This is a matter of opinion or of conjecture The 
fact remains that the federal reserve system has not been suc- 
cessful in avoiding the danger of “politics” as applied to its 
workings in the broadest sense, and at present has no prospect 
of such success. 
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Salaries 

As was almost unavoidable, a great deal of discussion about 
federal reserve system has centered upon unessentials One 
* such unessential matter has been found in the question whether 
individuals were or were not receiving unduly high salaries 
Congress has devoted to this question an infinite amount of dis- 
cussion which might well have been given to more serious 
subjects The federal reserve system had at the close of 1921 
about 12,500 employees, and its annual expense of operation 
ran well up toward $36,000,000 in 1921 It is not likely that 
any such sum of money was ever expended by any human insti- 
tution without some waste Neither is it probable that any 
such expenditure has ever taken place without the presence of 
some nepotism or favoritism on the part of sundry of those 
who are charged with financial responsibility To assert that 
there has never been any waste in the federal reserve banks 
either as to buildings or personnel would, therefore, be going 
a long way The mam facts in the case, however, are suffi- 
ciently clear 

Careful statistical comparisons made between the salaries 
paid by federal reserve banks and those paid by surrounding 
member banks in the seveial districts have shown that with 
but one exception — Richmond — ^these average salaries are dis- 
tinctly below those paid by the larger member banks of the 
locality If comparison be made on the basis of overhead 
expense per unit of business done, the comparison between 
the reserve banks and the neighboring member banks would be 
still more favorable to the former It should, however, be 
noted that comparisons of this kind are probably not altogether 
fair In European countries the contrast between central bank 
salaries and salaries paid by commercial banks is a striking 
one The salaries of the managers of central banks are based 
upon the theory that the service is in a large measure a matter 
of public duty, and that compensation is to be based mainly 
upon the standard prevailing in public employment rather than 
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upon that allowed by the highest grade of prnate employment 
We have not developed any such standard of public service or 
public duty in the United States, and if we are to buy the 
services of men of good standing m the financial and bank- 
ing world at a rate which is commensurate with that which 
would be offered by commercial banks, it may be doubted 
whether the scale of salaries will ever be much low'er than it 
is today 

A careful investigation made by the Dnision of Analysis 
and Research of the Federal Reserve Board into the salaries 
paid by reserve banks to all employees receiving less than 
$5,000 per annum, showed that these employees vrere, on the 
whole, paid rather less than corresponding emplojees of mem- 
ber banks and that in many instances they did not receive 
what could fairly be called a living wage It would seem, 
therefore, that, with the exception of cases of nepotism or 
favoritism, the general expenses of the federal reserve banks 
have been kept to a commercial basis and that the government 
has paid for the work about what would have been paid by 
commercial banking institutions 

Buildings 

As for the building program of the reserve banks of which 
so much has likewise been said in Congress, final judgment 
will depend upon the opinion which is formed regarding the 
necessity of such a building program It is doubtless true 
that the program of the reserve banks as now m process of 
being carried out, has been gauged by necessities which were 
developed when post-war activity was at its peak This activity 
has vastly fallen off and the building equipment of most of 
the banks is undoubtedly ahead of their real needs Bearing 
in mind, however, that they have taken overextensive Treasury 
functions and that other functions have been quite steadily 
transferred to them by Congress, the conclusion will doubtless 
be reached that the answer to the question whether a building 
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program on the scale pioposed was needed or not is a two- 
sided one On the other hand, it is true in connection with 
buildings as in connection with salaries, that where large sums 
of money are spent the elimination of favoritism is difficult and 
that the existence of isolated cases of such favoritism or 
extravagance is highly probable This does not condemn the 
program as a whole, for an investigation of it seems to show 
that there is no reason to suppose that it has been more expen- 
sive either in the aggregate or per unit than a similar program 
carried out by others would have been 

The real judgment of the case, as already stated, must 
depend upon the opinion to be formed as to the necessity of 
any such program That it is ahead of immediate needs may 
readily be conceded without necessarily subjecting it to unduly 
severe cntiasm That there have been instances of extravagant 
outlay in connection with individual banking aspects for which 
provision was being made, need not be questioned All of this 
has but little to do with the general question of piopriety and 
expense involved in the matter The point at which congres- 
sional critics have been most prone to direct their attack is found 
in the fact that all surplus earnings of reserve banks over and 
above 6 per cent on the stock of members are to be paid to the 
government as a franchise tax Any alleged extravagance in 
salary or m building is thus referred to as a kind of theft from 
the pockets of the people — a use of money which did not 
properly belong to the various institutions For this point of 
view there is, of course, no warrant whatever 

Returns to Public 

The federal reserve banks have ^id to the government 
m the course of their existence franchise taxes far in excess 
of those paid fay foreign central banks and amply sufficient 
to represent an adequate tax on the system designed to com- 
pensate for what was practically a monopoly privilege of note 
issue They have, moreover, performed services of the. highest 
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value without charge to the government in connection with 
the transfer of funds and the performance of fiscal functitm" 
What the exact cash value of these serMces is cannot be pre- 
cisely stated, but it has been very great The banks have there- 
fore made a very handsome and more than adequate return to 
the government as tested by the past or present experiences of 
European banks On the other hand, the stockholding member 
banks have received a very small return, for, while they have 
nominally had 6 per cent on the amount invested m stock, it 
must always be remembered that the reserve hanks paid no 
interest to members on deposited reserves, so that, in a close 
comparison of accounts, one would need to reduce the 6 per 
cent actually paid to the members \eiy considerably in order 
to get a fair estimate of what these members had earned Of 
course it would have to be borne in mind that the reserve banks 
have rendered to members very valuable services ( even when 
they were not rediscounting for them) through their action 
in maintaining stability and equilibrium 111 the financial world, 
but these of course are intangible elements in the situation 
As for the legal aspect of the case, the Federal Reserve 
Board is of course vested with power to authorize expendi- 
tures, and has approved the outlays of the several banks for 
buildings and salaries and all other purposes The government 
being the residual claimant of the assets of the banks in the 
event that the system should be disestablished, over and above 
then authorized capital surplus, etc , the only question which 
IS at issue in this connection is whether the Federal Reserve 
Board has or has not been wise in allowing the temporary 
diversion of funds into real estate and buildings to an extent 
that was perhaps in excess of present requirements The 
problem thus raised is technical and there are many factors 
which affect it in one way or another There need be no effort 
at this time to pass final judgment upon it It is enough to 
say, as has already been said, that the system has amply paid 
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its way and that its return to the government not merely in 
cash hut in service has been very large 

Membership 

A more important point at which the efficiency of the reserve 
system is often brought into question is found in connection 
with Its membership Starting with the concept of the system 
as a small compact body of banks, all to have national charters 
and hence to be under direct national supervision, the Federal 
Reserve Act, before it reached the statute books, had broadened 
into a measure which provided for the admission of state banks 
on condition only that they should comply in a rough general 
way with the requirements governing admission into the 
national banking system 

Although the system now includes some 80 per cent of 
the commercial banking assets of the country, the number 
of Its state bank members is only about 1,500 out of a general 
total of perhaps 20,000 Among these 20,000 many are in- 
eligible owing to the form of their organization, and probably 
a large majority ineligible because of the smallness of their 
capitalization Yet there are still very many state banks 
which are either eligible or could easily become so but which 
are not members of the system Does this fact of failure to 
draw within its scope practically the entire banking community 
indicate anything very definite with respect to the success or 
failure of the federal reserve system 

Its success in increasing the number of its members and in 
drawing in the larger state banks of the cities has been hailed 
by many who judge success entirely on a basis of size or 
number, as being the hallmark of prosperity In fact, it is 
nothing of the sort and we may well question whether the 
system has not been seriously in error in admitting to member- 
ship a good many state institutions which have in fact been 
taken in We may question still more seriously whether the 
system is not m error m endeavoring to obtain additional 
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members, and we may ask with good reason whether in fact 
membership in the system is now too easily attainable and, 
finally, whether such membership today actually has the mean- 
ing that should be accorded to it Doubtless membership in 
the federal reserve system is with manj banks at the present 
time merely “advertising” It is true that, in order to gi\e 
the system a prompt beginning, it was then deemed necessary 
to reqiure membership on the part of all national banks Yet 
national banks have at all times had the choice of remaining 
in the system or of shifting over to a state system if they chose 
It IS a fact that not more than about 50 per cent have at any 
time been discounters, while taking the whole number of 
members, it is probably true that a large percentage have never 
discounted at all, or at all events have done so only very 
Sporadically This, if it means anything, must mean that 
the system is not fulfilling the obligation which it ought to 
perform for its members, or else that its members are not of 
the proper kind Probably both these statements have a basis 

Better Standards 

Conditions would be improved if different standard of 
membership were applied, while the convenience of members 
might be much more greatly served than is the case at 
present True it is, that not a few of the federal reserve banks 
have exerted themselves to the utmost to acquire popularity 
with their members and that in so doing they have assumed 
functions and done work that by no means belongs to them, 
undertaking duties whose performance without charge might 
well be regarded by local member banks as bordering upon un- 
due or unfair competition True it is, also, that practically 
all of the reserve banks have been anxious to serve the con- 
venience of members, and so far as they knew how have 
sought to help them But, of course, their ability to help has 
been circumsciibed by the general conditions upon which the 
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system has been established, the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and a number of other factors 

The reserve system would undoubtedly profit greatly if it 
could go back to the original conception, namely, that of a 
small body of banks engaged in practically pure commercial 
business whose condition was at all times liquid and who were 
in position to make steady use of the facilities of the system 
The great body of members which now, like an outer ring of 
satellites, surrounds the inner core of the federal reserve 
system, is too nebulous in its relationships to the federal re- 
serve banks, too much inclined to complain of failure to get 
from them a service which yields a direct profit, and too little 
disposed to adapt its principles to those of the federal reserve 
system itself or of the banks of the commercial centers m 
such a way as to obtain the maximum benefit of the member- 
ship Taken all in all, the membership of the system today is 
unsatisfactory, and this unsatisfactonness will not be over- 
come by increasing the number of members, although that 
is the direction in which all present efforts tend 

New Members 

During sessions of Congress, it has been repeatedly urged 
that existing evils would be largely corrected if the smaller 
state banks could be admitted to the federal reserve system and 
given power to discount directly with the reserve banks 
What good such power would do if these banks never pos- 
sessed the paper that would enable them to do business with 
reserve banks, is not clear The truth of the raattei is that 
what IS needed is not an extension of membership but the de- 
velopment of a more active membership, and to this end the 
better adaptation of the system to the needs of the members 
Such adaptation will of course involve, before it is fully suc- 
cessful, a far greater degree of activity on the part of reserve 
banks in the open market transactions for which the system 
provided The great evil in the present membership situafioB 
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lies in the fact that whereas reserve hanks are cut off, or have 
cut themselves off, from much business except that which 
comes to them through the members, the latter do not perform 
any regular business with them and are disinclined to under- 
take such business except in cases of necessity The resen. e 
system would be a far more effective part of our financial 
organization if it had a much smaller volume of assets and far 
fewer members but materially increased its activities 

Let It not be understood that this end could be attained by 
releasing the smaller national banks from becoming members 
and confining membership, as was originally probably in- 
tended under the so-called Aldridi plan, to the relatively 
small number of banks m the cities Mere reduction of mem- 
bership gives greater power of control but does not change 
the chaiacter of the operations It is a change in the latter that 
IS needed and espeaally a change in the relationships between 
the reserve banks themselves and the member banks The 
latter may be highly desirable members, even though of the 
smallest size, and they may be very undesirable even though 
of the largest size The Federal Reserve Board, of course, 
has never had the power to alter or modify membership con- 
ditions except m so far as changes might result from admin- 
istrative rulings which could be reshaped only within compar- 
atively narrow limits It has not. however, recommended 
to Congress any material change in conditions of membership, 
and the subject has continued without scientific or thoroug 
treatment, although experience has shown that, under present 
conditions, the system is little more than an emergency means 
of banking protection and that this character can probably not 
be fully modified without changes in its composition 


A Central Bank’ 

Perennial m the whole discussion of banking has from the 
sw, b«n th. controversy whether n central baA d^^e 
for the United States It was opposition to the central bank 
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idea which, as has already been indicated, was responsible for 
the present structure of the federal reserve system Yet the 
central bank idea is an outgrowth of actual conditions as we 
find them, and is difficult to dispose of by any mere mechanism 
of banking organization The federal reserve system had an 
exceptionally hard task to perform in introducing its original 
t)ipe of organization One of the difficulties, if not the great- 
est, which had to be encountered was found m the fact that so 
much of the country’s banking strength centered around New 
York and in a lesser degree around a few other large financial 
centers As the system has developed, nearly one-third of its 
assets belong to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, the 
other two-thirds being distributed among the eleven other units 
in the system 

This preponderance of financial strength in one institution 
would naturally have given a somewhat “lopsided” develop- 
ment to the whole organization, but such lack of harmonious 
development has been considerably aggravated as a result of a 
variety of factors which, taken in the aggregate, have exerted 
a very profound influence It is not intended in this general 
description of the results of eight years of experience to enter 
in any detail into the factors which have tended to give to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York the peculiar position which 
It occupies among federal reserve banks As has been said, 
the basis for the development of such a position was afforded 
m the very structure of American banking itself, but it should 
be added that little has been done to dimmish or reduce even 
m some gradual way the disproportion which has existed be- 
tween the different districts of the country Let it be clearly 
and positively stated that in this remark there is no intent to 
intimate that there should have been conscious effort to impair 
or reduce the pre-eminence as a financial center which had been 
earned by New York or which had been developed as the re- 
sult of natural factors 
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Speculation 

Due, however, to the peculiar character of our banking 
system prior to 1914 there were man}’ factors which tended 
to shift country bank funds to New York The centering of 
stock exchange speculation in that city, the development of 
systems by which country bank funds were redeposited in 
large banks in New York, and in later years the system 
whereby an indirect control over “strings" of banks through- 
out the country had been developed by New York institutions, 
had brought about a more or less artificial condition of affairs 
in which a considerable quantity of country bank funds for 
whose transfer there was no natural warrant was steadily 
shifted from the country to the city 

This in itself was not a good thing It is undoubtedly true 
that in every country which has a seasonal system of produc- 
tion, with heavy crop-moving demands at one season and slack 
business at another, there will be a condition in which a surplus 
of funds exists at many points for a series of months and a 
correspon6ng shortage exists at others Such a condition is 
easily corrected under the branch bank system Under our 
own system of independent and isolated banks, it could be 
properly provided for only through interbank accommodation 
such as was rendered by the reserve city bank system of the 
National Banking Law Few students of banking can doubt 
that It would have been a very much better situation had our 
system of banking kept these funds m a liquid condition so 
that they could at all times be called home without question 
when they were wanted Still better would have been the 
situation had there been assurance of local investment for a 
part of them, with the result that they were kept continuo^ly 
at work in developing the business and industry of the vano^ 
localities, instead of being sent to such localities only sporad- 
ically during the crop-growing and harvesting season 

It has been often asserted that the small country bank 
system of the Umted States has greatly tended to the develop- 
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ment of the smaller towns throughout the country, and in 
some aspects there is truth in this contention In othei as- 
pects the argument has but little foundation, the use of such 
local country bank funds depending entirely upon the far- 
sightedness of the country banker In those towns or cities 
where such farsightedness was absent, or where the local 
banker preferred to speculate in stocks instead of lending in 
response to local demand, the country bank was often a kind 
of financial sponge which “mopped up” the spare cash of the 
community and sent it to banks at a distance to be employed 
by them in investment loans or m stock market operations 

Act Ineffective 

All this the Federal Reserve Act piovided a mechanism for 
remedying, in some measure at least Such a remedy inevita- 
bly called for the heaity co-operation of the member banks of 
the different localities Large city banks have, however, con- 
tinued to draw to themselves the funds of country banks and to 
use them about as freely as ever in the stock market Let it 
be carefully recalled at this point that legitimate dealings m 
stocks perform a valuable economic function and that there is 
no good reason why a stock market should not be properly and 
adequately financed What is here said is not intended to 
convey the idea that there should be any unreasonable discrim- 
ination against the legitimate stock market, or any effort to 
'starve” that market or to deprive it of funds under proper 
conditions What it is intended to say is that the working 
of the federal reserve system has apparently not succeeded 
in withdrawing from the stock market that overplus or surplus 
of funds belonging to banks and previously employed in stock 
market speculation, which is a peculiar American feature of 
financial organization The federal reserve system has per- 
mitted the rediscounting of pajier at all times to go on in such 
a way that city banks discount for their country correspondents 
in other distiicts with the assuiance that they themselves will 
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be able to recoup by discounting papier at the federal reserve 
bank of their district 

This system has undoubtedly operated against keeping at 
home the discount offerings of banks in those sections where 
the reserve bank rate was high It has also tended to encour- 
age city banks to put their funds into the stock market when- 
ever rates there induced them to do so, in the belief that if need 
be they could obtain accommodation from city bank corre- 
spondents which in turn would obtain w'hat they needed from 
their local reserve bank Due to the preponderant sue of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, it was at all times 


possible for*New York City banks to maintain this policy did 
they so choose The fact is stated not necessarily as any critic- 
ism whatever upon the New York banks or upon the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York What was done was the out- 
growth of the system under conditions which need not here be 
recapitulated Nor is it necessary to inquire at this point 
whether the Federal Reserve Act itself gave to the system a 
sufficient power to correct the practices to which reference is 
here made The point that it is desired to enforce is that 
the existence of the federal reserve system has not corrected 
this practice and shows no indication of so doing, and that so 
far as the writer is aware there has never been placed liefore 
Congress any plan for amending the act in such a way as to 
make it more operative m this particular— assuming that 
greater effectiveness on its part was desired. 

In this particular, then, which before the adoption of the 
Federal Reserve Act was by many spoken of as the feature o 
the fvnanaal situation which called most earnestly for correc- 
tion, the federal reserve system has been largely without result 
True it has provided a bulwark against the recurrent suspen 
sions and “panics” which were m large m^sure the ou^ 
growth of the previously existing state of things It h 
tendered readily available an emergency remedy which could 
rSS to correct the immediate results of the evils referred 
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to, but It has not, as many expected it to do, undermined or 
eradicated the evils themselves Altogether, therefore, the 
establishment of the reserve system must be looked upon as 
having been decidedly disappointing in its relation to stock 
speculation 

In registering this conclusion a reference is probably war- 
ranted to the post-war conditions in which Liberty bonds were 
employed as collateral at reserve banks for the purpose of ob- 
taining funds which were then used in the stock market — ^this 
without any reference to the provision of the law which forbade 
the lending of funds for stock market speculation It may be 
said in reply that the reserve banks had no means of correct- 
ing the Liberty bond situation — that they were obliged under 
the law and regulations to lend freely upon Liberty bonds as 
collateral, and that whai the borrowers had obtained these 
funds It was entirely outside the power of the reserve system 
to dictate thfe use that should be made of them This is a 
technically good defense which it is not intended to discuss in 
this article, reference being merely made to the use of Liberty 
bonds in the way already referred to as perhaps the most 
striking, although fortunately a past, phase of the inability of 
the system to cope with the evil of excessive stock market loans 
The evil is one which in another form may recur at almost any 
time and the problem how to correct it remains unsolved in 
fact if not in theory 

Power of New York 

All these conditions have naturally tended to stimulate the 
gradual assumption by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
of the position which it should not enjoy in a system organized 
as was the federal reserve system This is said again not as 
any criticism upon the Federal Reserve Bank of New York or 
its members, but as a bare statement of the fact which has 
developed itself as a result of conditions Acting for the other 
banks as a buyer and distributor of acceptances, as an inter- 
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mediary between them and foreign banks, and in many other 
respects being continuously regarded and treated not merely 
by the Federal Reserve Board but by the government itself and 
m some measure by Congress as occupying a position quite 
different fiom that of the other federal re&er\e banks, it would 
have been strange indeed if this bank had not accepted and 
performed the duties which were thus assigned to it 

Yet the assumption of such a position was and is undoubt- 
edly against the intent of the Federal Reserve Act and is not 
warranted by the general sentiment of the community taking 
the country as a whole The question how far the federal 
reserve system can succeed m developing a genuine live <lis- 
count market in the several distiicts into which the country is 
divided, and the question how far it can thereby render the 
several divisions laigely self-dependent, or, m so far as they 
are interdependent, how far it can make the federal reserve 
system the channel through which interdistnct relations are 
effected, are still to be worked out There is certainly no one . 
who could reasonably suppose that the federal reserve system 
would ever become the only channel through which financial 
relationships between districts weie carried on Many — ^indeed 
the large bulk — of such interdistnct financial relationships are 
of a kind with which the federal reserve system has little or 
nothing to do, and probably never would have The com- 
plaint of the present system is not found in the failure of the 
reserve system to develop a monopoly of interdistnct relation- 
ships, but IS found in the fact that, although the system has 
obtained a very large membership, it has not succeeded in exer- 
asing all of those interdistnct functions which necessarily be- 
long to It and must necessanly be exerased if it expects to 
render its full service to the community 

Discount Market 

Leaving questions of organization and management, and 
turning to those of a more strictly banking and financial nature. 
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the fundamental problem presented by the federal reserve 
system in its saentific aspect was probably that of the estab- 
lishment of a discount market and of leadership of our credit 
system by means of a varying application of discount rates 
This indeed is, in many respects, the fundamental problem of 
all central banking In considering it, the student should bear 
m mind that the eight years just passed have afforded only an 
unsatisfactory opportunity for a test of the capabilities of the 
system — this for the obvious reason that, during much of that 
time, war financing has been the predominant occupation both 
of the system and of the financial community as a whole 
Nevertheless, some lessons at least may be learned and some 
conclusions drawn with reference to the federal reserve system 
in this respect 

To one who reviews the discount rate histoiy of the federal 
reserve system, the outstanding fact in the case doubtless is 
that there has been no time when the system could be said to 
be really the leader of the market or be able to make its dis- 
count rate “effective” for any considerable period For the 
first two years after the organization of the system, the banks 
of the country were too well provided with funds and too little 
inclined to resort to the reserve banks for accommodation to 
permit the discount rates of the latter to be of any serious 
importance The Federal Res^gjjg Board itself, in its various 
annual reports, has from time ‘to time called attention to the 
fact that only a few months after approximately the beginning 
of 1917 had the system begun to enjoy a real influence upon 
the credit situation, and that this influence was promptly broken 
and neutralized by the advent of the war in the spring of that 
year It was not until the war was over and had been suc- 
ceeded by a period of inflation which had brought the country 
close to disaster, that the discount rate again began to play 
much part in the control and direction of credit. There was 
perhaps an interval of a few months in which the effect of 
higher rates made itsdf an influence of moment m the financial 
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market, although even during that period the definitions 
adopted by the Federal Reserve Board with regard to com- 
meraal paper, the maturity of such paper, the Board’s attitude 
on questions of eligibility, and the like, had a much greater 
influence Deflation, which set in as a result of world-wide 
revolution in demand and prices, largely threw the system out 
of alignment with the commercial credit maiket, and once more 
rendered its rate relatively ineffective Today, they have 
practically no relation to, or effect upon, current short-time 
commercial rates 

Reviewing the whole experience and concentrating atten- 
tion upon the two periods of a few months each, during which 
the federal reserve discount rate was a real factor in current 
finances, the conclusion to be drawn must be \ery adverse to 
the success of the system as a leader of the market or as a 
moulder of credit Probably the prime reason why the dis- 
count rate has not been more effective than it has been, is to be 
found in the fact that the system's accommodations were at 
all times made through member banks and depended upon 
their applications Remembering that it has seldom been true 
that more than about 50 per cent of the members were ever ^ 
rediscounters at any one time, it will be apparent that the sys- 
tem has never been in position to exert a real power over credit 
through Its rediscounts, save in a purely indirect way The act 
Itself had foreseen that such would be the case and had accord- 
ingly provided for open-market operations, but the provision 
to that effect was sadly vitiated in the course of debate, such 
operations being at length confined to two-name paper ^an 
outcome which necessarily would have handicapped the reserve 
banks in any effort to become an important factor in the open 
market They have not, however, employed even the power 
that left them m any satisfactorily thorough way as regards 
open-market transactions The volume of these transactions 
has always been small, relatively speaking, and the conditions 
under which they have been carried on have been such as 
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largely to prevent much influence from being exerted through 
them either upon the volume of credit or the rate at which it 
was sold Various reasons for this kind of inactivity could 
perhaps be assigned Had market conditions remained normal, 
and had the system gradually come into its full development 
free of the modifying influences of the war, more progress 
could have been made 

Emergency Work 

The influence of the member banks, however, has been 
against any such activity on the part of the reserve banks 
As a result of this state of things, the fedeial reserve banking 
system has undoubtedly become in some measure what the 
early banking-reform movement sought to build up, but what 
the Federal Reserve Act did not aim at — ^an emergency bank- 
ing system Its emergency character is seen in the extreme 
fluctuations m its volume of transactions which have at times in 
the short space of a year increased as much as 300 per cent 
and at other times shrunk about two-thirds of their former 
amount No such extreme fluctuations are to be seen in the 
European central banks These latter banks have developed 
a continuing business They are regular participants in the 
money market— leaders and formers of/ financial conditions, 
instead of being subservient to them As already observed at 
another point, the illustration so often used during the banking 
reform struggle wherein a central reserve bank was likened to 
a reservoir of water used to put out fire, was thoroughly mis- 
leading and erroneous Foreign central banks are not compar- 
able to reservoirs suddenly drawn upon to put out fire, they 
are far more nearly to be compared to fireproof construction 
whose purpose it is to prevent combustion But the mabilty 
or refusal of federal reserve banks to participate actively in 
open-market transactions has prevented them from becoming 
leaders in the market and regular participants therein, and has 
retained them in the position of emergency institutions. 
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In these circumstances real influence over the discount 
market could hardly be expected Since the extent of their 
participation in financial operations is largely outside of their 
control, depending as it does upon the rediscount actnities nt 
the member banks, the effectneness of their lediscount rates 
must, of necessity, at all times be greatlj limited Real effec- 
tiveness can be attained only under very peculiar conditions 
For this reason the work of the system in checking inflation, 
effective as it may be at times, is wholly ineffectual at others, 
while in strictly normal times the system can Ime but little 
influence in controlling or directing the course of interest rates 
save through veiy roundabout channels 


Lack of Paper Market 

Closely connected with this failure to develop as a financial 
leader and with the unsuccess m building up an open market in 
which the "'bank rate” would be “effective,” must be noted 
the ill success that has been had in stimulating the growth of 
liquid paper in the Amencan market It was recognized from 
the inception of the Federal Reserve Act that much of the cur- 
rent talk and agitation about bankers’ acceptances was without 
foundation, and the original act wisely limited these accept- 
ances to genuine “salt water bills.” growing out of actual 
oversea transactions While there was and is probab y no 
better paper in the world than the soundest and most liquid 
elements of our domestic single-name paper, a very large pro- 
portion of such paper is non-liquid, or at best only serai-liquid 
while It affords no definite means of indicating to the genera 
buyer the precise extent of its liquidity There was also full 
recognition of the fact that a development of domestic accept- 
ances based upon warehoused commodities would be of no 
benefit whatever, the warehousing of commodities, indee . 
being in many cases good evidence of the 
of bankpaper based upon it No good pu^ose could be serv^. 
It was thought, by merely converting non-hqtud paper from 
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single-name to the double-name form It was with the real 
nature of credit and not with the form in which it was em- 
bodied, that the banking system must deal 

Too much confidence should not be placed in mere figures 
relating to the growth of the acceptance in the American 
market Nevertheless, it is worthy of note that the volume 
of acceptances afloat here, including non-member issues, was 
at one time estimated as high as one billion dollars, since when 
it has fallen away to about four hundred million dollars This 
slackening in the volume of acceptances is partly due to the 
changes in business demand that have occurred, to the reduc- 
tion of foreign trade, and to other circumstances which would 
have operated in the same way no matter whsA the development 
of the acceptance had been But it is undoubtedly due to the 
disposition of the country bank to use its funds in a different 
way rather than to invest them in acceptances It has never 
been possible to raise the number of accepting member banks 
in the entire country above 400, and the number has often been 
far below that How far the process of accepting can be more 
widely diffused will probably remain a doubtful question for 
a long time Thus far, however, it seems clear that but little 
success has been developed m making a market for the country 
bank acceptance What has been done has been to place on 
the market the acceptances of large city banks in the belief that 
the country institutions would buy them as an investment 
instead of putting their funds into the stock market The 
proposition has been essentially one-sided — a means of obtain- 
ing more funds for the use of city banks 

It may well be doubted that this type of acceptance develop- 
ment will ever succeed in producing the basis for a discount 
market Certainly it is not a condition which exists in Great 
Britain , although it should be added that in that country there 
IS an entirely different type of banking structure, the basis of 
Great Britain’s banking system being found in a small and 
increasing body of mstitutions, all of considerable size and 
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many of them very large, which establish branches throughout 
the country There is, therefore, no country bank problem of 
the kind that exists in the United States How to adapt our- 
selves to the peculiar conditions of the United States in evolv- 
ing a discount market is a question which has not jet been 
satisfactorily dealt with and, it should be added with regret, on 
which but little work seems to be in process 

Note Issue 

One object which was set before the federal reserve system 
at the outset of its organization had been long held in mind 
during the early years of banking discussion It was the ques- 
tion how to obtain a flexible or elastic note circulation Indeed, 
this question had often been discussed to the exclusion of other 
more serious matters, and the power to issue notes had by many 
been erroneously identified with the lending capacity of the 
bank It was a fact that the Aldrich bill (National Monetary 
Commission bill) which had preceded the Federal Reser\e Act, 
had been built up largely around the idea of a flexible note 
issue Some writers who have reviewed the history of the 
federal reserve system have been disposed to place great 
emphasis upon the problems of note issue, pointing out that in 
the beginning the concept which was adhered to by the system 
was that of providing a currency which should expand and con- 
tract as busmess needs expanded and contracted On this 
point, as on most others, the federal reserve system has had 
to suffer from the character of the times upon which its orgam- 
zation fell and has had to reconcile itself to what it could, 
rather than what it would, do 

Strictly and carefully framed, the original provisions of the 
act were intended to prevent the issue of notes save as the result 
of the discount of actual bona fide commercial paper This 
provision was speedily quahfied through the development of 
evasive practices, prevailing throughout the system with the 
knowledge and consent of the Federal Reserve Board, which 
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soon made the provision only a handicap and led to 

Its withdrawal 1*® taken by an amended section 

which was mtendeo^o permit the issue of notes to take place 
practically on a gold'^^^^jficate basis It would be an interest- 
ing mattei of speculatid? to inquire how much this piovision 
in and of itself would rd^^y have modified the original law 
had it been left to woik without interruption The entry 
of the United States into the however, and the hysterical 
effort to “conserve” gold soon li to a condition of practical 
suspension and to the concentratioip£,£^d and gold certificates 
m the hands of reserve banks An mHf.nse expansion of 
federal leserve notes took their place, and whe to this great 
outpouring of notes was added the large mcremenidue to the 
artificial forcing of federal reserve bank notes into tj? circula- 
tion to take the place of retired silver certificates, it wabelieved 
by more or less careful students of the currency situarjn that, 
as a result of these changes, the note issue of the sysm had 
become quite inelastic This view undoubtedly prevails until 
the beginning of the year 1921 ' 

« 

Power to Contract 

Experience since that time has shown the capacity of 
note issue to contract as prices fell and demand for ciiculatic 
was reduced It is a fact that the theoretical elasticity of thi 
new note cuirency has been entirely vindicated, or, in other 
words, if we eliminate from the entire volume of note currency 
m circulation in the United States all that part which represents 
gold or gold certificates held in store and all that part which 
has been issued to replace Treasury certificates or greenbacks, 
It will be found that the remaining volume of federal reserve 
notes, based as it is upon commercial paper, has shown in very 
considerable measure the attributes of elasticity which it was 
desired to secure But this theoretic vindication is far from 
representing an actual accomplishment such as was hoped for 
when the act was first framed Eventually it was hoped that 
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old certificates would be retired, and the gold trust funds of 
ae country, m so far as released, would be deposited in reserve 
anks, and, m so far as turned o\er to the public, would be used 
y them to the extent that they were needed m current circula- 
lon, the remainder then being deposited with commercial 
lanks of the country and through them in some proportion at 
east with reserve banks The greenback, it was likewise 
loped, would be retired through the use of the earnings of 
•ederal reserve banks, while of course no such artificial intrease 
jf federal reserve bank notes as later occurred was ever thought 
Df 

Had matters worked out in tins way, and particularly had 
the retirement of national bank notes at the rate provided m 
the original act proceeded, w’e should now, no doubt, have been 
well on toward attainment of the ideal of a single uniform cur- 
rency, provided by federal reserve banks, resting upon an 
adequate gold reserve issued only for commercial papier, and 
expanding and contracting as business lequirements made it 
needful That object has certainly not been accomplished, 
and, with things as they now stand, there is little reason to 
believe that it will be at any time in the near future Conditions 
working against it are today perhaps more adverse than at 
any time since the inauguration of the system , so that, all told, 
we must conclude that the success thus far experienced in the 
provision of a note currency such as was anticipated has been 
limited, not through any fault of the system itself, but by 
reason of the exceedingly difficult conditions to which it was 
subjected from the outset 

Effect of War Period 

It IS, of course, deeply to be regretted from one standpoint 
that during its early years our federal reserve system should 
have fallen upon such disturbed times Organized during the 
first year of the European war, its whole purpose and object 
has been lost to sight as a result of the urgent requirements of 
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war financing, and the history of the system has necessarily 
been very different from what it would have been in other 
conditions Not only has it become an emergency banking 
system, but from the very first the decisions to be taken upon 
essential issues have been consciously distorted and misshapen 
as a result of war requirements whose purposes have not always 
been obvious to the outsider, and whose objects when gained 
have sometimes proved to be of doubtful advantage Inter- 
national considerations of a wholly unprecedented character 
have intervened to modify the system m its reserve aspects, and 
the vigilance of Congress, such^as it was, has been largely re- 
laxed because of the war, so that unwise amendments have been 
from time to time adopted In happier times and with a more 
normal condition of the financial world, better results might 
have been accomplished, and yet this always is a two-sided 
matter Had it not been for the war, there is no slight reason 
to expect that reactionary influences would have prevented the 
system from ever attaining full growth, would have kept it in 
financial swaddling clothes far beyond the time when it should 
have been free from such restriction, and would, in short, have 
succeeded in pieventmg the organization from showing what it 
could do 

As against such a condition, the system has, however, had 
an unusual opportunity of knowing its strength and has ex- 
hibited It This was well, because the experience thus had 
constitutes an example which can never be erased and to which 
in later years reference will constantly be made by those who 
believe in the development of a strong central banking system 
actuated by considerations of public welfare As it stands 
there has been a practical break of eight years in the discussion 
of banking from the scientific standpoint, m the United States 
The period since 1914 has been so disturbed and uncertain as 
to permit of little in the way of suitable policy, and to compel 
very great modifications of thought on the part of financiers 
and publicists But they will yet develop a more thoughtful 
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and scientific attitude toward the whole problem, it may be 
hoped, and, if so, the movement toward sounder banking will 
at least have been assisted by the illustrative experiences of the 
past eight years Not least among these has been the demon- 
stration of ability to perform the fiscal functions of the govern- 
ment on a scale and with an efficiency not previously thought 
of Getting rid of the evils of the old sub-treasury system 
has been one of the important benefits bestowed as a result of 
the adoption of the Federal Reserve Act Absence of much dis- 
cussion of this point and cessation of scientific banking analyses 
in large measure, have of course retarded the development of 
thought and there has been a growth in many parts of thf 
country of wholly unsound and dangerous “soft money" and 
“fiat credit” fallacies How soon or by what means these can 
be eradicated and the experience of past years used to our 
benefit, is still uncertain 

Main Objects of System Not Achieved 

Bearing all these factors of the banking problem in mind, 
however, we may now proceed to sum up some of the chief 
conclusions which suggest themselves to the mind of the student 
of our banking history during the years 1914-1922 
I Outstanding among these conclusions is the fact that the 
federal reserve system has not accomplished the mam objects 
for which it was intended and that m so far as it has achieved 
success in any direction it has become unpopular By the side 
of this first and pessimistic conclusion must be placed the fact 
that the system has rendered far more distinctive services to 
the country within a short period of years than its inaugurators 
had ever any right to expect It has not only attacked with 
considerable success and skill a good many of the problems 
which It had originally set before itself , but it has also grappled 
with a set of issues entirely unforeseen at the time the act 
was adopted, and in rendering to the government distinctive 
service during the war has proved its entire adequacy to the 
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solution of unprecedented problems developed during a time of 
financial trial such as the world had never before seen Like 
many an individual, the federal reserve system has been great 
in emergency, but commonplace in the ordinary business of 
existence So, when the emergency produced by war had 
passed, the failure of the system to develop a discount market 
or to exert as independent and courageous an influence as it 
should upon the distribution of credit has been notable 

Lack of Constructive Ability 

It IS perhaps not too severe a criticism to say that the sys- 
tem has shown but little constructive ability, and that while it 
has carried out some of the ideas embodied in the Federal 
Reserve Act, it has left others entirely undeveloped, acting upon 
them only slowly and reluctantly as circumstances demanded 
One striking illustration is afforded by the provision of the 
Federal Reserve Act whereby the funds of the government 
were to be transferred to the reserve system In this respect a 
nominal compliance was at first made, but in such a way as to 
amount to nothing It was some time after the opening of the 
war before real compliance with the terms of the act was 
effected, and then only because circumstances compelled the 
Treasury to permit it Not until after the war itself was oven 
was the useless old sub-treasury system abolished 

There are many other points at which a like attitude of 
resistance and reluctance has been exhibited, and while there 
are doubtless some who would term this attitude conservatism 
and praise it as such, that point of view on their part could 
not be defended upon other than merely tactical ground. 
Noteworthy in this connection is the fact that among those 
who most retarded the development of the federal reserve 
system and its introduction of forward-looking ideas, a high 
place must be given to the pohticians who at first put them- 
selves forward as radical reformers It was Secretary Mc- 
Adoo who was most reluctant to effect the transfer of the 
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government ftonds to the reserve banks and Comptroller 
Williams who was slowest in accepting the mandate of the act 
concerning the relations between reserve banks and their mem- 
bers by giving to them the credit data concerning member bank 
conditions which they needed m order to build up their files 
It is the supposedly popular or democratic members of Con- 
gress who have been most abusive toward every forward step 
in the process of popularizing the banking system and who 
have been most inclined to take the part of special interests 
Of this latter disposition a striking example is seen m the 
effort to restrict the plan for the collection of checks at par 
and to defend the views of the small “tollgate” banks of the 
South which desired to be left free to charge as exorbitant 
rates of exchange as they saw fit 

While thus the federal reserve system cannot lay claim to 
complete success unless success is measured in terms of build- 
ing operations, salaries, and assets, yet from that point of viewt 
Its success IS eminent and undisputed It has made a place for 
itself not only in the country but in the world, and is already a 
model or pattern upon which various foreign banking systems 
have been shaped It has succeeded to this extent because its 
original purpose had m view the public interest and require- 
ments, and because it was without regard to the special welfare 
of those interests whidi had vitiated the earlier proposals for 
banking legislation. In proportion as the system slips away 
from these id^s and tends to stereotype itself upon existing 
lines and to content itself with self-satisfied advertising and 
approval of its own measures and acts, it will be likely to 
become less and less valuable to the community It has already 
served its principal purpose under the existing form of organ- 
ization, and the time has come when there should be 
to bring It back to its original standaids and to provide the 
basis for better and more public-spirited organization of our 
banking system The danger m inaugurating such a move- 
ment is now, as always, that it may be taken possession of by 
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selfish politicians and business men who m the pretense of 
representing public welfare desire only to possess themselves 
of the “loaves and fishes” and to advance the interests of 
sections of the community 

Enough proposed legislation amendatory of the Federal 
Reserve Act is now pending m Congress to destroy its purpose 
wholly, and among this vast array of bills few or none embody 
the amendments which are now so much to be desired and so 
essential. if the system is to maintain a progressive attitude 
The federal reserve system has done well and has deserved 
well of the community, it has been an emergency system ac- 
tively and effectively functioning in a time of almost unique 
emergency What it will do, how it will act, and what will be 
the attitude of the public tolvard it from this time forward, 
remains to be learned One thing is certain It is m unstable 
equilibrium and cannot be expected now to maintain its present 
position It must go forward or consent to lose ground, per- 
haps ultimately to suffer the fate of other central banks which 
in the past were destroyed by demagogues. 
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In the House of Representati\es 

1913 


Mr Glass of Virginia introduced the following bill 
which was referred to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and ordered to be printed 

A Bill 

To provide an elastic currency, furnish means of 
rediscounting commercial paper, protect the creditors 
of National Banking Associations, and establish a more 
effective supervision of banking m the United States 

Be It enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America m Congress 
assembled 

Sec, I That the act of May 30, 1908, entitled “An Act to amend the 
National Banking Law,” be and the same is hereby repealed 

Sec 2 That within sixty days after the passage of this act, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Attorney-General of the United States, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, acting as a “Reserve Bank Organization 
Committee” shall designate from among the reserve cities now authorized 
by law a number of suCh cities to be determined by the said Organization 
Committee, and shall divide the Contmental United States into an equal 
number of districts, each district to contain one of the said reserve atics 
designated by the Orgamzation Committee hereinbefore established, pro- 
vided, that the districts shall be apportioned with due regard to the con- 
venience and customary course of business of the commumty, and shall not 
necessarily coincide with the area of such State or States as may be wholly 
or in part included m any given district The districts thus created may 
be readjusted, and new districts may from time to time be created by the 
Federal Reserve Board heranafter established, acting upon a joint applica- 
tion made by not less than 10 banks situated within one of the existing 

I Glass bill substantially as presented to President eloct at Trenton, Pd&ruary, 1913 
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districts, and holding stock m one of the Federal Reserve Banks hereinafter 
provided for The districts thus constituted shall be known as Federal 
Reserve Districts and shall be designated by number according to the 
pleasure of the Organization Committee hereinbefore provided for 

The Organization Committee shall in accordance with regulations to be 
established by itself proceed to organize m each of the reserve cities desig- 
nated as hereinbefore specified a Federal Reserve Bank Such Federal 
Reserve Banks shall be known by the city and district in which they are 
situated, — as “Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, First District,” etc 
The total number of reserve cities designated by the Organization 
Committee as hereinbefore provided shall not be less than 15 and in detei- 
mming the said number, the Organization Committee hereinbefore created 
shall be authorized to receive applications from existing banks and organi- 
zations of banks, and to take testimony, to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths, and to make such investigations as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the said Committee for the purpose of determining the number of 
the reserve cities to be designated as herein provided 

Every National Bank located within a given district shall be leqmrcd 
to subscribe to the Capital stock of the Federal Reserve Bank of that dis- 
trict a sum equal to 20 per centum of its own paid up and unimpaired capi- 
tal, one-half of such subscription to be paid m under the terms and condi- 
tions prescribed by the National Banking Act with reference to subscriptions 
to the stock of National Banking Associations The remainder of the 
subscriptions or any part thereof shall become a liability of the subscribers, 
subject to call and payment thereof whenever necessary to meet the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Bank under such terms and in accordance 
with such regulations as the Board of Directors of said Federal Reseive 
Bank may prescribe, Provided, That no Federal Reserve Bank shall be 
organized with a paid up and unimpaired capital at the time of beginning 
business less m amount than $5,000,000 The'Organization Committee here- 
inbefore provided for shall have power to appoint such assistants and incur 
such expenses m carrying out the provisions of this act as it shall deem 
necessary, and such expenses shall be payable by the Treasury of the 
United States upon voucher approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
not to exceed m the aggregate $50,000 

Sec 3 That the capital stock of each Fedeial Reserve Bank shall be 
divided into shares of $100 The outstanding capital stock may be inci eased 
from time to time as subscribing banks increase their capital or as additional 
banks become subscribers, or may be decreased as subscribing banks reduce 
their capital or leave the organization by liquidation Each Federal Reserve 
Bank may establish branch offices at a point within the Federal Reserve 
district m which it is located approved by the Federal, Reserve Commission 
after selection by the Board of Directors of said banking corporation! 
Provided, That the total number of such branches shall not exceed one 
for each $500,000 of the capital stock of said Federal Reserve Bank 
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Sec 4 That upon dul> making and filing with the Comptroller ot the 
Currency a certificate in the form required and described m sectums 5134 
5135* and 51365 R S , U S , the National Banking Associations uniting t»» 
form a Federal Reserve Bank shall become a IxkIj corporate and as such 
and m the name designated m the organization ceitificate shall ha\e powe‘r 
to perform all those acts and to enjoy all those privileges and to exercise 
all those powers described in section 5136 Revised Statiite.s, save in sn far 
as the same shall be limited or extended as the case ma> be, h> tht 
provisions of tbs act 

Every Federal Reserve Bank shall he oigam/td and conducted und<i tin 
oversight and control of a Board of Directors whose powers shall be tht 
same as those conferred upon the Boards of Directors of National Banking 
Associations under existing law, except m so tar as txpresslv provided to 
the contrary m tbs act Such Board of Directors shall be constituted and 
elected as hereinafter specified and shall ctmsi‘?t t»t fifteen members holding 
office for three years and divided into three classes designated as Class A, 
B and C 

Class A shall consist of five members who shall be thostn b\ and be 
lepresentative of the stockholding banks 

Class B shall consist of five members who shall be chosui b\ and b( 
representative of the stockholders of the National Banks holding shares 
m the Federal Reserve Banks 

Class C shall consist of five members, four of whom shall be chosen bv 
the Directors of Classes A and B with the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Commission hereinafter created and one of whom shall be designati^d by 
the Federal Reserve Commission Directors of class C shall be regarded 
as representative of general public interests 

Directors of class A shall be chosen in the following manner 
It shall be the duty of the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the district in which each such bank is situated 
to classify the banks of the said district who are stockholders in the said 
Federal Reserve Bank mto five general groups or divisions Each such 
group shall contain as nearly as may be one-fifth of the aggregate banking 
capital of the banks holding stock in the Federal Reserve Bank of the said 
district and shall consist of banks belonging as nearly as may be to the 
same general classes of capitalization The said groups shall be designated 
by number at the pleasure of the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
At a regularly called directors’ meeting of each National Bank in the 
Federal Reserve District aforesaid, the Board of Directors of such National 
Bank shall elect by ballot one of its own members as a District Reserve 
Elector and shall certify his name to the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Bank of the district The said Chairman shall 
establish complete lists of the District Reserve Electors, class A, thus 
named by banks in each of the aforesaid five groups and shall transmit 
one complete list to each such elector in each group Every dector shall 
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within fifteen days of the receipt of the said list, select and certify to the 
said Chairman from among the names on the list pertaining to his group, 
transmitted to him by the chairman, one name as representing his choice 
for Federal Reserve Director, class A The name receiving the greatest 
number of votes, not less than a majority, shall be designated by said Chair- 
man as Fedeial Reserve Director, for the group to which he belongs In 
case no candidate shall receive a majority of all votes cast m any district, 
the Chairman aforesaid shall establish an eligible list, including the three 
names receiving the greatest number of votes on the first ballot, and shall 
transmit said list to the electors in ^ each of the groups of banks established 
by him Each elector shall at once select and certify to the said Chairman 
from among the three names submitted to him his choice for Federal Re- 
serve Director, Class A, and the name receiving the greatest number of 
such votes shall be designated by the Chairman as Federal Reserve Direc- 
tor, class A 

Directors of class B shall be chosen in the following manner 

At an annual election of officers of each National Bank the stockholders 
of said bank, if there be a vacancy among directors of class B in the group 
to which said bank may belong, shall choose one of their own number who 
shall not be eithei an officer or director of any bank as a District Reserve 
Elector, class B The name of said District Reserve Elector shall be certi- 
fied to the Chan man of the Board of Directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the district in which such National Bank is located It shall there- 
upon be the duty of said Chairman to establish and to secure the selection 
of one Director repiesenting each of the five groups into which the banks 
of the district are divided from among the District Reserve Electors of 
class B, after the manner hereinbefore prescribed for the choice of Direc- 
tors of class A 

Directors of class C shall be chosen in the followmg manner 

On the first day of July in each year when there shall be a vacancy 
among Directors of class C, the Directors of classes A and B of each 
Federal Reserve Bank shall, at a meeting called for that purpose, select 
one or more additional directors not to exceed four in number Such addi- 
tional directors shall be residents of the Federal Reserve district m which 
they are chosen and shall be fairly representative of the agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial mteiests of said district None of such directors 
shall be during his term of office an officer or director of any other bank 
or banking corporation Eight votes shall be necessary to the choice of 
each such director and before he shall be declared elected he shall be certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the Treasury who with the advice and consent of 
the Federal Reserve Commission hereinaftei created may accept or reject 
any or all such directors of class C 

A fifth director belonging to class C shall be chosen directly by the 
Federal Reserve Commission hereinafter created, under such regulations 
as It may prescribe. The said director shall be chairman of the Board ot 
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Directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of the district to which he is 
appointed and shall be designated as “Federal Reserve Agent In addition 
to his duties as chairman of the board of directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the district to which he is appointed, he shall bo fLiiuired to main- 
tain under regulations to be established by the Federal Rescr\e CiimmissKm, 
a local office of said Commission which shall be situated on the iirtmises of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of the district He shall make regiilai reports to 
the Federal Reserve Commission, and shall act as its official 1 tpresentati\ e 
for the performance of the functions conferred upon it b> th»^ act He 
shall be paid an annual compensation to be fixed bj the Ftdtral RL'»tr\e 
Commission and to he paid him monthly b> the Federal Reserve Rank to 
which he is designated 

The Reserve Organization Committee hereinbefore cteated nia> in or- 
ganizing Federal Reserve Banks for the first time call such meeting of 
bank directors or stockholders in the several districts as ma> be iiecessar> 
to carry out the purposes of this act and may exercise the functions herein 
conferred upon the chairman of the board of directors of each Federal 
Reserve Bank, pending the complete organization of such bank 

At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each Federal 
Reserve Bank subsequent to the organization of such bank it shall be the 
duty of each of the three classes of directors hereinbefore created to desig- 
nate by such method as shall be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Com- 
mission one of Its members whose term of office shall expire at the end of 
one year from the first of January nearest the date of such meeting, one 
whose term of office shall expire at the end of two years from said date, 
one whose term of office shall expire at the end of three years from said 
date, one whose term of office shall expire at the end of four years from 
said date, and one whose term of office shall expire at the end of five years 
from said date Thereafter every director of a Federal Reserve Bank 
chosen as hereinbefore provided shall hold office for a term of fi\e years, 
Provided, that the chairman of the board of directors of each Federal 
Reserve Bank, designated by the Federal Reserve Commission as herein- 
before described shall be removable at the pleasure of the said Commission 
without notice, and his successor shall hold office during the unexpiied term 
of the director m whose place he was appointed 

Sec S That shares of the capital stock of Federal Reserve Banks shall 
not be transferable, and under no circumstances shall they be hypothecated, 
nor shall they be owned otherwise than by subscribing banks, nor shall they 
be owned by any bank other than in the proportion herein provided In 
case a subscribing bank increases its capital, it shall thereupon subscribe for 
an additional amount of capital stock of the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
district equal to twenty per centum of the Bank’s own increase of capital, 
paymg therefor the then book value of the shares of the Reserve Bank as 
shown by the last published statement of said Bank A Bank applying for 
stock m a Federal Reserve Bank at any time after the formation of the 
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latter must subscribe for an amount of the capital of said Reserve Bank 
equal to twenty per centum of the capital of said subsciibing bank, paying 
therefor its then book value as shown by the last published statement of 
said Reserve Bank When the capital of any Federal Reserve Bank has 
been increased either on account of the increase of capital of the banks 
holding stock therein or on account of the increase in the number of stock- 
holding banks, the board of directors shall make and execute a certificate 
showing said increase in capital, the amount paid in and by whom paid 
This certificate shall be filed in the office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency In case a subscribing bank reduces its capital it shall surrender a 
pioportionate amount of its holding in the capital of said Fedeial Reserve 
Bank, and if a bank goes into voluntary liquidation it shall surrendei all 
of Its holdings of the capital of said Federal Reserve Bank In cither case 
the shares surrendered shall be cancelled and the bank shall receive in pay- 
ment therefor a sum equal to their then book value as shown by the last 
published statement of said Federal Reserve Bank 

Sec 6 That if any shareholder of a Federal Reserve Bank shall become 
insolvent and a receiver be appointed, the stock held by it in said Federal 
Reserve Bank shall be cancelled, and the balance after paying all debts due 
by such insolvent bank to said Federal Reserve Bank shall be paid to the 
receiver of the insolvent bank Whenever the capital stock of a Federal 
Reserve Bank is reduced, either on account of a reduction m capital of the 
banks holding its stock or of the liquidation or insolvency of any such bank 
holding stock therein, the Board of Directors shall make and execute a 
certificate showing such 1 eduction of capital stock and the amount repaid 
to each bank This certificate shall be filed in the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency 

Spc 7 That any National Banking Association heietofore organized 
may at any time within one year from the passage of this Act, and with the 
approval of the Comptrollei of the Curiency, be granted, as herein pro- 
vided, all the rights, and be subject to all the liabilities, of National Bank- 
ing Associations organized subsequent to the passage of this act , Provided 
That such action on the part of such Assoaations shall be authorized by the 
consent m writing of shareholders owning not less than two-thirds of the 
capital stock of the Association Any National Banking Association now 
organized which shall not, within one year after the passage of this act, 
become a National Banking Association under the provisions hereinbefoic 
stated, and which shall not place in the hands of the Treasurer of the 
United States the sums by law provided for the redemption of its circulating 
notes or which shall fail to comply with any other provision of this act, 
shall be dissolved, but such dissolution shall not take away or impair any 
remedy against such corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any lia- 
bility or penalty which sliall have previously been incurred 

Sec 8 That any bank or banking association incorporated by special 
law of any State or of the United States, or organized under the general 
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Idws of dny State oi of the United States, and ha\infl: a jiaui np unimpaired 
capital sufficient to entitle it to become a Natu>nal Haiikmc: As<ii»riati<»n 
under the provisions of this act, ina>, the consent in of tin shart- 

holders owning not less than t^^o-thIrds of the capital stock r»t suth bank 
or banking association, and with the approval ot the LrmiptrolUr tht 
Currency, become a National Banking Association under its lormer nanit 
01 by any name appioved by the Comptrullcr The Directors therein «ia> 
continue to be the directors of the association so organized until others arc 
elected or appointed m accordance with the pro\isions ot the law When 
the Comptroller has given to such bank or banking association a cejtidcate 
that the provisions of this act have been complied with, such bank or bank' 
ing association, and all its stockholders, officers and emplo>ees, shall ha\e 
the same powers and privileges, and shall be subject to the same duties Iia* 
bilities, and regulations, in all respects, as shall ha\e been prescribed for 
associations originally organized as National Banking Associations under 
this act 

Sec 9 That it shall be lawful for my National Banking Association 
having a capital of not less than $i,ooo.ooo to establish branches under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Comptroller of the Cur« 
leiicy, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury , Provided, that 
the number of such branches shall not exceed one for each $500,000 of 
capital stock issued by the parent institution , and provided further that no 
branch shall be located outside the Federal Reserve Distnct in which the 
parent bank has its head office 

Sec 10 That subsequent to a date one year from the passage of this act, 
any bank or banking association or trust company incorporated by special 
law of any state, or organized under the general laws of any state or of the 
United States, may make application to the Federal Reserve Commission 
hereinafter created for the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal 
Reserve Bank organized within the Federal Reserve Distnct in which such 
local bank or banking association or trust company exists The Federal 
Reserve Commission may at its discretion, subject to the provisions of this 
section entitle such applying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the distnct in which such applying bank is located, or at 
Its discretion may reject such application Whenever the Federal Reserve 
Commission may entitle such an applying bank to become a stockholder jn 
the Fedeial Reserve Bank of the distnct in which the applying bank is 
located, stock shall be issued and paid for under the rules and regulations 
m this act provided for National Banks which become stockholders in 
Federal Reserve Banks 

It shall be the duty of the Federal Reserve Commission to establish 
by-laws for the general government of its conduct in acting upon applica- 
tions made by the state banks and bankmg assoaations and trust companies 
hereinbefore referred to for stock ownership in Federal Reserve Banks 
Such by-laws shall require of applying banks not orgamzed under Federal 
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law that they comply with the reserve requirements and submit to the 
inspection and control provided in this act or in the National Banking Act, 
or in any other statute of the United States applicable to National Banking 
Associations No such applying bank shall be admitted to stock ownership 
in a Federal Reserve Bank unless it possesses a paid up unimpaired capital 
sufficient to entitle it to become a National Banking Association m the place 
where it is situated, under the provisions of the National Banking Act, and 
unless It m every respect conforms to the provisions of the National Bank- 
ing Act and the provisions herein prescribed for National Banking Asso- 
ciations of similar capitalization, organized in the localities where such 
applying banks are situated, and holding stock m a Federal Reserve Bank 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Commission that a 
banking association or trust company organized under the laws of any state 
or of the United States has failed to comply with the provisions of this 
section, It shall be within the power of the said Commission to require such 
banking association to surrender its stock in the Federal Reserve Bank in 
which It holds shares, upon receiving from such bank the then book value 
of the said shares ixi current funds and said Federal Reserve Bank shall 
upon notice from the Federal Reserve Commission be required to suspend 
the designated banking association from further privileges of rediscount 
and shall within thirty days of such notice cancel and retire its shares and 
make payment theiefor m the manner herein provided No such banking 
association shall again be eligible to acceptance as a stockholder in any 
Federal Reserve Bank 

Sec II That there shall be created a Federal Reserve Commission which 
shall consist of three classes of members hereinafter designated as classes 
A, B and C 

Class A shall consist of Federal Reserve Representatives, chosen by 
Federal Reserve Banks 

Class B shall consist of Government Reserve Representatives who shall 
be members ex officio of the Federal Reserve Commission 

Class C shall consist of Government Reserve Officers chosen by the 
President of the United States, and acting m the interest of the general 
public 

Federal Reserve Representatives (class A) shall be chosen by ballot by 
the directors of Federal Reserve Banks at a regular directors* meeting 
called for that purpose Each Federal Reserve Bank shall be entitled to 
choose two representatives One such Representative shall himself be a 
member of the directorate of the Federal Reserve Bank he represents, and 
one shall be a resident of the Federal Reserve District from which he is 
chosen, and shall not be at the time of his choice or during his term of 
office an officer or director in any bank or banking institution The Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of each Federal Reserve Bank shall be 
ineligible for election as a member of the Federal Reserve Commission 

Government Reserve Representatives (Class B) shall be three m num- 
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ber and shall include the Secretarj of the Trtasurj, the Secretary Agri- 
culture and the Comptroller of the Currenc> 

Government Reserve Officers (class C) shall he nominated by the PrCi>i- 
dent of the United States and shall be confirmed b> the Senate They shall 
be three m number and shall be men learned in the theory and practice of 
banking, who shall not at the time of their selection be oftictrs or dirt.cU>rs 
of any Federal Reserve Bank It shall he the duty ot the President ui the 
United States to designate one Government Reserve Officer as President ot 
the Federal Reserve Commission, one as Vice- President of said t oniinij»sion 
and one as Secretary of said Commission The term of »»ffice of the Gov- 
ernment Reserve Officers so designated as President shall be ten yttrs and 
the terms of office of the officers designated as Vice-President and Secre- 
tary respectively shall be five years each 

Upon assembling for the first time the membeis of the Fedeial Rc<;er\e 
Commission belonging to class A shall separate into two groups undir such 
regulations as the Commission shall lay down ior effecting the said group- 
ing One such group shall hold office for three years dating fiom the first 
of Januaiy next succeeding the election of members, the other tor six years 
succeeding such election Each group shall include as nearly as may he, 
one-half the total number of members of Class A Thereafter e\tr\ mem- 
ber of the said Commission belonging to Class A shall hold office for a 
term of six years Vacancies m class A shall be filled as they may iKcur, 
in the manner prescribed for the original choice of members bt longing to 
the class in which such vacancies occur 

Sec 12 That the first meeting of the Federal Reserve Commission shall 
be held in Washington, D C, as soon as may be after the passagv of this 
act, and after the organization of Federal Reserve Banks in the several 
districts as herein provided, at a date to be fixed by the Reserve Organiza- 
tion Committee hereinbefore created 

At the said meeting the members of the Federal Reserve Commission 
belonging to class A shall choose from among their own number by ballot 
three members no two of whom shall have been originally selected by the 
same Federal Reserve Bank At least one of such members shall have been 
originally selected from the directorate of a Federal Reserve Bank and at 
least one shall have been selected from outside such directorate in the man- 
ner hereinbefore provided 

The three members thus chosen from among the members of class A of 
the Federal Reserve Commission shall, with the members of classes B and C 
constitute an executive committee of the Federal Reserve Commission, 
which shall consist of nine members and shall be known as the Federal 
Reserve Board The Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Commission and chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board 

The powers and functions hereinafter conferred upon the Federal Reserve 
rnmTmgsinn shall be exercised by the Federal Reserve Board in accordanev. 
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with by-laws to be established by said Commisbion but the said Board must 
fully report its action on each and every matter of business falling within 
Its jurisdiction to a general meeting of the Commission to be convened not 
less frequently than four times each >ear 

No member of class A who shall be chosen as herein provided a member 
ot the Federal Reserve Board shall continue to hold office or to act as a 
director of any bank or banking institution or Federal Reserve Bank, and 
befoie entering upon his duties as a member of the Federal Reseive Board 
he shall certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has 
complied with the requirements of this section, by withdrawing from any 
official or directoral relation of the kind herein referred to Acceptance ol 
membership in the Federal Reserve Board by any member of the Fedeial 
Reserve Commission shall automatically close the term of such member as 
a Federal Reserve Representative, and the Federal Reserve Bank from 
which he was originally chosen shall at once proceed 4 :o the choice of a 
successor in the manner hereinbefore described Whenever a vacancy shall 
occui among the three members of the Federal Reserve Board who are 
chosen from among the members of class A, a successor shall within thirty 
days be chosen to fill the vacancy aforesaid by the method hereinbefore 
specified for the original choice, and when chosen the said successor shall 
hold office for the unexpired term of the member whose place he is selected 
to fill The three members of the Federal Reserve Board chosen by Federal 
Reserve Representatives (class A) shall hold office foi the terms for which 
they were originally selected as members of the Federal Reserve Commis- 
sion by the method hereinbefore provided 

Sfc 13 That upon the nomination of the President of the Federal 
Reserve Commission, the Federal Reserve Board hereinbefore established 
shall appoint all officers and employees of the said Commission and of the 
said Board except as otherwise expressly provided foi in this act The 
Board shall have power to determine their remuneration, tenure of office 
and duties The Federal Reserve Commission shall fix the compensation of 
all officers expressly named by the provisions of this act 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have full control, subject to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Commission, of the detailed management of said Commission 
For this purpose it shall meet regularly once a week at the office of the 
Commission or at such other places as may be designated by the Chairman 
of the Commission Special meetings may be called by the Chairman or 
by any three members 

The Federal Reserve Commission shall appoint a Board of Rxammcis 
consisting of three members, to report at any time upon the conditions of 
credit, the kind of business done, and the proper conduct of the discounts 
at each Federal Reserve Bank of any individual bank , and said Commission 
may authorize the employment of suitable assistants, if needed, for this 
work of examination 

The Secretary of the Treasury as Chairman of the Federal Reseive 
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Commission and Chairman of the Federal Rcsene Board shall be resp<»ii* 
sible for the discipline of the Executne Staff <>i the Commission determine 
the duties of the various persons cfnicerned, secure the preparation of the 
reports to be made to the Federal Reser\e Bturd and the members oi the 
Commission, and perform all other duties pertaining to his ofhee All ot 
his acts shall be subject to the review ai the Federal Rtservt Board and 
Its decision m all matters pertaimni? to his duties shiill be tmal unless re- 
versed by the Commission In the absence or illness ot the Seeretarj ot 
the Treasury his duties shall devolve upon the Comptroller oj the Ciirrcnc> 
acting as Vice-Chairman 

The expenses of the Federal Reserve, romnnssinn and Bi)ard shall Ik 
paid by the Federal Reserve Banks out of their gross receipts m such a 
manner and at such time as the Commission shall ihrect Kach Risene 
Bank shall pay such a portion of said expenses as Its capital and suiplus 
bear to the aggregate capital and surplus of all 

At all meetings of the Commission a qutirum shall consist of two-thirds 
its total number of members A majority of those present shall be required 
to pass any resolution Each member shall be reimbursed for his reasonable 
travelling and other necessary expenses for attendance on each met'tmg, on 
vouchers approved by the Federal Reserve Board 

Sec 14 That the Federal Reserve* Commission hereinbefore established 
shall be authorized and empowered 

(a) To examine once each month at its discrete »n the accounts and 
books of each Federal Reserve Bank 

(b) To determine the apportionment of Federal deposits among the 
Federal Reserve Banks 

(c) To require or permit a Federal Reserve Bank to rediscount papt*r 
of any other Federal Reserve Bank 

(d) To ascertain once each month the character of the paper held b> 
each Federal Reserve Bank, and to require at its discretion the suspension 
of further issues of circulatory notes for a designated period 

(e) To establish each week or as much oftener as required a rate of 
discount which shall be mandatory upon eadi Federal Reserve Bank and 
for each class of paper, provided that said rate of discount need not be 
uniform for all reserve banks, and provided further that the Federal Re- 
serve Commission shall graduate the rate of discount made mandatory upon 
any Federal Reserve Bank m proportion to the extent of the issues and 
deposit liabilities as compared with the reserve funds of such banks 

(f) To suspend for a period not exceeding thirty days (and to renew 
such suspension for periods of not to exceed fifteen days) any and every 
reserve requirement specified in this act 

(g) To establish at its discretion a graduated tax which shall be urn- 
form in its application to all reserve banks upon the amounts by which the 
reserve of any such bank is permitted to fall below the reserve level 
specified in this act 
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(h) To establish at its discretion a rate or rates of interest which shall 
be paid by Federal Reserve Banks on the net deposits of the Government 
with them 

Sec is That any Federal Reserve Bank may receive from any bank or 
banking institution or trust company duly organi2ed under Federal or State 
law deposits of current funds in lawful money, national bank notes, Federal 
reserve notes or checks, drafts and other claims upon solvent banks domestic 
and foreign 

Upon the endorsement of any bank having a deposit with it any Federal 
Reserve Bank may discount notes and bills of exchange arising out of com- 
mercidl transactions, that is notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn 
for agricultural, industrial or commercial purposes, the Federal Reserve 
Board to have the right to determine or define notes, etc , within the mean- 
ing of this act, and not including notes or bills issued or drawn for the 
purpose of carrying stocks, bonds or other investment securities, except 
notes or bills having a maturity not exceeding four months and secured by 
United States bonds and bonds issued by any State, county or municipality 
of the United States Such notes and bills must have a maturity of not 
more than thirty days 

Upon the endorsement of any bank having a deposit with it, any Federal 
Reserve Bank may discount paper of the classes hereinbefore described 
having a maturity of more than thirty and not more than 120 days, pro- 
vided that Its own cash reserve exceeds 50 per cent of its total outstanding 
demand liabilities and provided further that not more than 50 per centum 
of the total paper so discounted for any depositing bank shall have a 
maturity of more than sixty days 

Upon the endorsement of any bank having a deposit with it, any Federal 
Reserve Bank may discount acceptances of depositing banks which are 
based on the exportation or importation of goods or on travelers credits 
and whicli mature m not more than 90 days and bear the signature of at 
least one bank in addition to that of the acceptor The amount so redis- 
counted shall at no time exceed the capital of the bank for which the redis- 
counts are made The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signa- 
ture or endorsement of any one person, company, firm or corporation, redis- 
counted for any one bank, shall at no time exceed ten per centum of the 
unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank 

Any National Bank may at its discretion accept drafts or bills of 
exchange drawn upon it having not more than four months to run and 
growing out of transactions involving the importation or exportation of 
goods or the issue of travelers letters of credit Provided that no bank 
shall accept such bills to an amount equal in the aggregate to more than 
one-half the face value of its paid up and unimpaired capital 

Sec 16 Whenever m the opmion of the Federal Reserve Board upon 
application jointly and directly made to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
not less than ten National Banks in one district the public interest so re- 
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quires, the Federal Reserve Board may authoruc the Reserve Rank nf the 
district to discount the direct obligations ot depositing hanks secured h\ the 
pledge and deposit with it of satisfactory securities, hut in no case shall 
the amount so loaned by a Federal Reserve Bank exceed three-fourths ot 
the actual value of the securities so pledged, (»r one-half the amount of its 
own paid up and unimpaired capital 

Sec ly That any Federal Reserve Bank may at its own discretion pur- 
chase in the open market eitlier from domestic or foreign banks or indi- 
viduals bankers bills and bills of exchange of the kinds and maturities h\ 
this act made eligible for rediscount, and satisfactory commercial paper 

Sec 18 That every Federal Reserve Bank shall have power, both 
home and abroad, to deal in gold com nr bullion, to make loans thereon, 
and to contract for loans of gold com or bullion, giving thciefor, when 
necessary, acceptable security, including the h>pothecatinn of its holdings 
if any, of United States bonds 

Sec 19 That any Federal Reserve Bank mav invest m Uniteil States 
bonds, also m obligations, having not more than one year to run, 
the United States or its dependencies, or of any state, or of foreign 
governments 

Sec 20 That every Federal Reserve Bank shall have power to purchase 
from depositing banks and to sell with or without its endorsement, notes, 
drafts, or bills of exchange, arising out of commercial transactions as herein- 
before defined, payable in such foreign countries as the Board of Directors 
of such Federal Reserve Bank may determine These bills of exchange must 
have not exceeding ninety days to run and must bear the signature of two 
or more responsible parties, of which the last one shall be that of a sub- 
scribmg bank 

Sec 21 That any Federal Reserve Bank may with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board open and maintain banking accounts in foreign 
countries and establish agencies in such countnes wheresoever it may deem 
best for the purpose of purchasing, selling and collecting foreign bills of 
exchange, and it shall have authority to buy and sell with or without its 
endorsement through such correspondents or agencies, checks, drafts or 
prime foreign bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions, 
which have not exceeding ninety days to run, and which bear the signature 
of two or more responsible parties 

Sec 22 That the Government of the United States and bmiks depositing 
in the Federal Reserve Banks formed under this act as hereinafter indicated 
shall be the only depositors an said Reserve Banks, All domestic trans- 
actions of the Federal Reserve Banks mvolvmg the creation of deposit 
accounts shall be confined to the Government and the depositing banks, with 
the exception of the purchase or sale of Government or State securities or 
securities of foreign governments or of gold com or bullion 

Sec 23 That all moneys now held in the general fund of the Treasury 
shall within twelve months from the passage of this act be deposited in 
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Federal Reserve Banks, and thereafter the revenues of the Government 
shall be regularly deposited in such banks and disbursements shall be made 
by check drawn against such deposits The Federal Reserve Board herein 
established shall apportion the funds of the Government among the said 
Federal Reserve Banks and it may at its discretion fix fiom month to 
month a rate of mteiest which shall be regulaily paid by the banks holding 
such deposits, Provided, that no Federal Reserve Bank shall be lequired to 
icceive Government deposits when in the judgment of its directois the con- 
dition of business does not w^anaiit the payment of the late of interest fixed 
by the Federal Reseive Commission 

Sec 24 That no Fedeial Reseive Bank shall pay interest on deposits 
except those of the Government of the United States and no National Bank- 
ing Association shall pay interest on funds of othei banks deposited with it 

Sec 25 That any Federal Reserve Bank may at its disci etion, subject 
to the piovisions of this act, make application to the Federal Reseive Com- 
mission through the Local Federal Reserve Agent for Federal reserve notes 
Said notes shall be in all respects similar to existing National bank notes 
except that they shall not bear any legend or superscription indicating that 
they are secured by United States or other bonds Upon receiving an 
application for notes from any Federal Reserve Bank, the Fedeial Reserve 
Commission shall immediately issue said notes to the Bank making said 
application Any Fedeial Reserve Bank desiring to reduce its circulation 
may do so, upon the same conditions now prescribed for the retirement of 
National bank notes, Provided, that nothing in the statutes of the United 
States shall prevent a Federal Reserve Bank from retiimg its outstanding 
notes as lapidly as its officers and diiectors may deem best 

It shall be the duty of eveiy Federal Reserve Bank to receive on deposit 
at par the notes of every other Fedeial Reseive Bank and of every National 
Banking Association Evciy Federal Reserve Bank shall provide for the 
redemption of its own notes on demand in gold at one point at least 111 
every reserve distiict tiuoughout the United States The method of such 
ledemption and the provisions undei which it shall be carried on shall be 
subject to control by the Federal Reserve Commission, and it shall be the 
duty of said Commission to establish such rules and regulations that all 
notes issued by Federal Reserve Banks shall be maintained convertible into 
gold at par without exchange throughout the United States 

It shall be the duty of every Federal Reserve Bank to receive on deposit 
at par and without charge for exchange checks and drafts diawn by any oi 
Its stockholders or depositors upon any other stockholder or depositor and 
checks and drafts drawn by any stockholder 01 depositor in any other Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank upon funds to the credit of said stockholder or depositoi 
in said Reserve Bank last mentioned The Federal Reserve Board shall 
make and promulgate from time to time regulations governing the trails fei 
of funds at par among Federal Reseive Banks and may at its discretion 
exeicise the functions of a Clearing House for such Fedeial Reserve Banks, 
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and may also require each such hank to exeicisc the functions ni a cltaniifi 
house for its shareholding banks 

Sec 26 That no National Banking Association shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Comptroller of the Currencj, or to issue circulating notes in 
excess of the total amount of such notes which such bank maj ha\e out- 
standing at the passage of this act Provided, that no National Banking 
Association which may in future reduce its outstanding circulating notes in 
the manner presciibed by law shall hereafter be entitled to recene trom the 
Comptroller of the Currency, or to issue, circulating notes in excess of the 
sum to which its outstanding notes shall have been reduced by such with- 
drawals 

Sec 27 That so much of the provisions of sectnin Si5() ot the Revised 
Statutes of the United States and section 4 of the Act of June 20th. iS^74, 
and section 8 of the Act of July 12th, 1882, and of any other proM'*tons of 
existing statutes as require that before any National Banking Assciciatton 
shall be authorized to commence banking business it shall transfer and 
deliver to the Treasurer of the United States, United States registered 
bonds, to an amount, where the capital is $150,000 or less, not less than one- 
fourth of Its capital stock, and $50,000 where the capital is in excess ot 
$150,000, be and the same is hereby repealed 

Sec 28 Upon application, the Secretary of the Treasury shall exchange 
the two per centum bonds of the United States bearing the circulation privi- 
lege theretofore deposited by any National Banking Association with the 
Treasurer of the United States as security for circulating notes, for three* 
per centum bonds of the Umted States without the circulation privilege, 
payable after twenty years from date of issue, and exempt from Federal 
taxation both as to income and principal When and in proportion as the 
outstanding two per centum bonds deposited with the Treasurer shall be 
thus exchanged or refunded, the iwwer of National Banks to issue cir- 
culating notes secured by United States bonds shall cease and determine 
Every National Bank may continue to apply for and receive from the 
Comptroller of the Currency arculating notes under the conditions provided 
by this act, but no National Bank shall be permitted to issue circulating 
notes of any description or to issue or to make use of any substitute for 
such circulating notes in the form of Clearing House certificates, cashiers 
checks, or other obligation not specifically provided for under this act. 
Provided, That no National Bank shall without the consent of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in any one year present two per centum bonds for exchange 
in the manner hereinbefore provided to an amount exceeding five per centum 
of the total amount of bonds deposited with the Treasurer by said bank at 
the time of the passage of this Act , Provided further that at the expiration 
of twenty years from the passage of this act every holder of Umted States 
two per centum bonds then outstandxt^ shall receive in exchange three per 
centum bonds of like denomination payable twenty years from date of issue 
Each Federal Reserve Bank may receive from the Federal Reserve Com- 
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mission and issue at its own discretion subject to the provisions of this act, 
m addition to the notes provided for by Sec 25 of this act, a sum in notes 
equal to the par value of two per centum bonds of the United States sur- 
rendered by its own stockholding banks to the Treasurer of the United 
States in exchange for three per centum bonds, provided that such addi- 
tional notes transferred to Federal Reserve Banks shall be free from all 
except circulation taxes 

Sec 2 q That within sixty days from and after the date when the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially announced m such manner as 
he shall select to National Banks situated in the several Federal Reserve 
Districts the fact that a Federal Reserve Bank has been established in the 
district in which each such bank is situated, every such National Banking 
Association wherever situated within said district shall establish with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of that district a credit balance on the books of the 
latter institution equal to not less than five per centum of the total out- 
standing demand liabilities, exclusive of circulating notes, ol the National 
Banking Association establishing the same Such balance may at any time 
be increased but shall at no time be allowed to fall below a figure equal to 
the five per cent of outstanding deposit liabilities aforesaid 

From and after the passage of this act, it shall be the duly of National 
Banking Associations now classified as country banks and situated outside 
of Central Reserve and Reserve Cities to maintain a reserve equal to fifteen 
per centum of the aggregate amount of its deposits Such reserve shall 
consist to the extent of one-third of lawful money held actually 111 the vaults 
of the banking office of such National Barking Associations Such reserve 
shall consist to the extent of at least one-third of current funds or balances 
due to such Association by the Federal Reserve Bank of the district m which 
such Association is situated, from and after the date upon which the 
National Banking Association m question shall have become a depositor in 
the Federal Reserve Bank of its district as hereinbefore provided The 
remaining one-third of the fifteen per cent reserve hereinbefore required 
may consist of balances due to an association from associations organized 
under the National Banking Act m reserve or central reserve cities as now 
defined by law 

From and after the passage of this act for a period of fourteen months 
It shall be the duty of National Banking Associations now classified as 
Reseive City Banks and situated m existing reserve cities to maintain a 
reserve equal to twenty-five per centum of the aggregate amount of their 
outstanding deposits For a period of twelve months from the expiration 
of the fourteen months aforesaid it shall be the duty of said National Bank- 
ing Association to maintain a reserve equal to twenty-two and one-half per 
cent of their outstanding deposits From and after the expiration of said 
period of twelve months last aforesaid it shall be the duty of said National 
Banking Associations to maintain a reserve equal to twenty per cent of 
their outstanding deposits Every such National Banking Association shall 
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for a period of sixty days after the passage of this act maintain constanttj 
on hand in its own vaults m lawful money a sum equal to twehe and nne- 
half per cent of its outstanding deposits, and subsequent to the expiration 
of said sixty days and at all times thereafter a sum equal to ten per cent 
of its outstanding deposits, the aforesaid twehe and a half and ten per cent, 
respectively, constituting a part of and being included ui the twenty-hve 
per cent reserve, the twenty-two and one-half per cent reserve and the 
twenty per cent reserve hereinbefore required From and after the passage 
of this act, the net difference between the reser\e required to l>e niaintamcfl 
in lawful money m the vaults of National Banking Associations situattd in 
reserve cities, plus the deposit balance to the credit of such Associations on 
the books of the Federal Reserve Bank of the district in which thej art 
situated and the total amount of required reserse, may consist of balances 
of current funds with National Banking Associations in cities now desig- 
nated as central reserve cities Such difference mav at the discretion of ^ 
each National Banking Association be kept m lawful money m its own 
vaults 01 may consist of balances with the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
District in which such Association is situated 

From and after the passage of this act for a period of fourteen months 
It shall be the duty of National Banking Associations now classified as 
central reserve city banks and situated in existing reserve cities to maintain 
a reserve equal to twenty-five per cent of the aggiegatc amiiunt of their 
outstanding deposits For a period of twelve months from the expiration 
of fourteen months aforesaid it shall be the duty of said National Banking 
Associations to maintain a reserve equal to twenty-two and one-half per 
cent of their outstanding deposits From and after the expiration of said 
twelve months last aforesaid, it shall be the duty of said National Banking 
Associations to maintain a reserve equal to twenty per cent of their out- 
standing deposits Every such National Banking Association shall for a 
period of sixty days after the passage of this act mamtam constantly on 
hand in its own vaults m lawful money a sum equal to twenty per cent of 
Its outstanding deposits, and subsequent to the expiration of the said sixty 
days and at all times thereafter a sum m lawful money equal to at least 
ten per centum of its outstanding deposits The net difference between the 
minimum amount of lawful money actually required to be held in the vaults 
of said National Banking Associations situated in central reserve cities and 
the total amount of required reserve as hereinbefore specified may consist 
of balances due from the Federal Reserve Bank of the district m which 
such Associations are situated, or of lawful money actually held in the 
vaults of such Associations in addition to the required minimum herein- 
before specified, Provided, that the net balance to the credit of such Abso- 
ciations on the books of the Federal Reserve Bank of the district m which 
they are situated shall at no time fall below the five per centum of out- 
standing deposits hereinbefore required to be established within sixty days 
from the passage of this act 
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Sec 30 That so much of section 3 of the Act of June 20th, 1874, en- 
titled “An act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing for a 
redistribution of the National Bank Currency, and for other purposes,’* as 
provides that the fund deposited by any National Banking Association with 
the Treasurer of the United States for the redemption of its notes shall be 
counted as a part of its lawful reserve as provided in the act aforesaid be, 
and the same is hereby repealed And from and after, passage of this act, 
such fund of five per centum shall in no case be counted by any National 
Banking Association as a part of its lawful reserve 

Slc 31 That every Federal Reserve Bank shall at all timch have on 
hand in its own vaults in gold or the equivalent thereof a sum equal to not 
less than 25 per centum of its outstanding demand liabilities , which shall at 
the same time be not less than 50 per centum of its outstanding circulating 
notes It shall at all times have on hand in its own vaults live commei cial 
paper having not more than 30 days to run to an amount equal to 50 ptr 
centum of its outstanding demand liabilities which shall at the same time 
be not less than 75 per centum of its outstanding circulating notes 

Sec 32 That the Federal Reserve Commission shall as often as it deems 
best, and in any case not less frequently than four times each yeai, order 
an examination of National Banking Associations in reserve cities Such 
examination shall show in detail the total amount of loans made by each 
bank on demand, on time and the different classes of collateral held to 
protect the various loans And the Federal Reserve Board shall have power 
when in its judgment the result of such examination lequires, to order that 
for a period of thirty days next following the demand deposits carried by 
other banks with any one or more of the Associations so specially examined 
shall not be counted as a part of the required reserve of the depositing 
institution 

Sec 33 The earnings of each Federal Reserve Bank shall be disposed 
of m the following manner 

After the payment of all expenses and taxes, the shareholder shall be 
entitled to receive an annual dividend of five per centum on the paid m 
capital, which dividend shall be cumulative Further annual net earning 
shall be disposed of as follows First, a contingent fund shall be created, 
which shall be maintained at an amount equal to one per centum on the 
paid in capital, and shall be used to meet any possible losses Such fund 
shall, upon the final dissolution of a Federal Reserve Bank, be paid to the 
United States and shall not under any circumstances be included in the book 
value of the stock or be paid to the shareholders Second, one-half of 
additional net earnings shall be paid into the surplus fund of each Federal 
Reserve Bank until said fund shall amount to twenty per cent of the paid 
m capital of such Bank, and the remaining one-half shall be paid to the 
United States, and whenever and 'so long as the surplus fund of such Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks amounts to twenty per centum of the paid m capital 
and the shareholders shall have received the dividends at the rate of five 
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per centum per annum hereinbefore provided tt)r all excels earnings shall 
be paid to the United States 

Sec 34 The shareholders of every Federal Reserve Bank shall be held 
in ividually responsible, equally and ratabl>, and not otil for another, lur 
all contracts, debts and engagements of such Federal Rt*^erve Bank to the 
extent of ten times the amount of their paid up stock therein at the par 
value thereof in addition to the amount invested m such shares 

Contracts, debts and engagements of anj Federal Reserve Bank, which 
may remain unprovided for after the exhaustion of the stockholders' liability 
created by the terms of this section shall become a joint liability of all 
other Federal Reserve Banks organized under the provisums of this act and 
shall by them be liquidated in proportion to their paid up capitalization 
The ascertainment and apportionment of the liability ot Federal Reserve 
Banks for the obligations of any one of their number remaining unpaid 
after the exhaustion of the stockholders* habihtv hcic*mbeti)re provided for 
shall be effected and certified to such banks by the Federal Reserve Com- 
mission and each Federal Reserve Bank when so informed ot its liability 
shall pay into the hands of the Federal Reserve Commission within thirty 
days after notice the sum necessary to extinguish its liability Such sums 
shall be applied by the Federal Reserve Commission to the extinguishment 
of the contracts, debts or engagements for whose hquidatiim they were 
apportioned and collected 

Sec 35 That from and after the passage of this act the sfijckholders of 
every National Banking Association shall be held individually responsible 
for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such Association, each to the 
amount of his stock therem, at the par value thereof m addition t<» the 
amount invested in such stock The stockholders in any National Banking 
Association who shall have transferred their shares, or registered the trans- 
fer thereof, within sixty days next before the date of the failure ot such 
Association to meet its obligations, shall be liable to the same extent as it 
they had made no such transfer , but this provision shall not be construed 
to affect m any way any resources which such shareholders might otherwise 
have against those m whose names such shares are registered at the time 
of such failure 

Sec 36 That section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended so as to read as follows ‘There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a Bureau charged, except as m this act otherwise provided, 
with the execution of all laws passed by Congress relating to the issue and 
regulation of currency issued by National Banking Assoaations, the cMef 
officer of which Bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and shall perform his duties under the general direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, acting as the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Commission ” 
Sec 37 That the examination of the affairs of every National Banking 
Assoaation authorized by existing law. shall take place at least twice m 
each calendar year, and as much oftener as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
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rency shall consider necessary in order to furnish a full and complete 
knowledge of its condition, and the person making such examination shall, 
except that the Secretary of the Treasury may at any time order an ex- 
amination, have power to call together a quorum of the directors of such 
Association, who jphall, under oath, state to such examiner the charactei 
and circumstances of such of its loans or discounts as he may designate, 
and from and after the passage of this act all bank examiners shall receive 
fixed salaries, the amount whereof shall be determined by the Federal 
Reserve Board and shall be annually reported to Congress But the expense 
of the examinations herein provided for shall be assessed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon the Associations examined m proportion to 
assets The Comptroller of the Currency shall so arrange the duties of 
National Bank examiners that no two successive examinations of any 
Association shall be made by the same examiner 

In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, every Federal Reserve Bank may with the approval of 
the Federal Reserve Commission arrange for special or periodical examina- 
tion of the banks within its district Such examination shall be so con- 
ducted as to inform the Federal Reserve Bank under whose auspices it is 
conducted of the condition of its member or stockholding banks and of the 
lines of credit which are being granted by them, Every Federal Reserve 
Bank shall at all times be bound to furnish to the Federal Reserve Boaid 
such information as may be demanded by the latter concerning the con- 
dition of any National Bank organized within the district m which the said 
Federal Reserve Bank is located, and it shall have power at all times to 
order special examinations without notice of the condition of its member 
or stockholding banks 

Section 38 That no National Bank shall hereafter make any loan or 
grant any gratuity to any examiner of such Bank Any Bank offending 
against this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 ^and a further sum equal to the money so 
loaned or gratuity given , and the officer or officers of a Bank making such 
loan or granting such gratuity shall be likewise deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be fined not to exceed $500 Any examiner accepting a 
loan or gratuity from any Bank examined by him shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not more than $500 and a further sum 
equal to the money so loaned or gratuity given, and shall forever thereafter 
be disqualified from holding office as a National Bank examinei No 
National Bank examiner shall perform any other service foi compensation 
while holding this office 

Sec 39 That any National Banking Association not situated in a Re- 
serve City or Central Reserve City may make loans secured by improved 
and unencumbered farm land, and so much of section 5137, Revised Statutes, 
as prohibits the making of such loans by banks so situated shall be and the 
same is hereby repealed, provided, that no such loan shall be made to an 
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amount exceeding 50 per centum of the actual \cilue of the property filtered 
as security, and such properties shall be situated ^ithm the Federal Reserve 
District in which the said Bank is located, and provided further that the 
aggregate amount of such loans made by any one hank shall not exceed a 
sum equal to 25 per cent of the capital and surplus unimpaired, of such bank 

The Federal Reserve Commission shall have power irtmi time to time 
to add to the list of cities in which National Banks shall not fie permitttd 
to make loans secured upon real estate m the manner described in this 
section 

Sec 40 That the Comptroller of the Currency in addition to the reports 
provided for by existing law, shall have authority to call for such <»ther 
reports, regular or special, from any National Banking Associatvm as he 
may deem advisable, and such reports shall be rendered in such form as 
the Comptroller may prescribe, and each Association making such report 
shall cause a copy thereof to be conspicuously displayed m a public place in 
Its banking house for the period of thirty days from the date of such report, 
but nothing herein contained shall be construed to require the publication 
of such additional reports by each Assoaation in the manner prescribed for 
other reports now rendered 

Sec 41 That banking corporations for carrying on the business of 
banking m foreign countries and in aid of the commerce of the United 
States with foreign countries and to act when required as fiscal agents of 
the United States in such countries may be formed by any number of per- 
sons, not less m any case than five, who shall enter into articles of associa- 
tion which shall specify in general terms the object for which the banking 
corporation is formed, and may contain any other provisibns not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this section which the banking corporation may see fit 
to adopt for the regulation and conduct of its business and affairs, which 
said regulations shall be signed, m duplicate, by the persons uniting to form 
the banking corporation, and one copy thereof shall be forwarded to the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the other to the Secretary of State, to be 
filed and preserved in their offices 

That the persons uniting to form such banking corporation shall, under 
their hands, make an organization certificate which shall specify, first, the 
name assumed by such banking corporation, which name shall be subject 
to approval by the Comptroller, second, the foreign country or countries 
or the dependencies of the United States where its banking operations 
are to be carried on, third, the place in the Umted States where its home 
office shall be located , fourth, the amount of its capital stock and the num- 
ber of shares into which the same shall be divided, fifth, the names and 
places of residence of the shareholders and the number of shares held by 
each of them , and sixth, a declaration that said certificate is made to enable 
such persons to avail themselves of the advantages of this section 

That no banking corporation shall be organized under the provisions of 
this section with a less capital than two million dollars, which shall be fully 
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paid in before the banking corporation shall be authorized to commence 
business, and the fact of said paymefnt shall be certified by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and a copy of his certificate to this effect shall be filed 
with the Secretary of State, Provided j that the capital stock of any such 
bank may be incleased at any time by a vote of two-thirds of its share- 
holders, with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, and that the 
capital stock of any such bank which exceeds two million dollars may be 
reduced at any time to the sum of two million dollais by the vote of shaie- 
holdeis owning two-thuds of the capital 

That every banking corporation foimed pursuant to the piovisions of 
this section shall for a period of twenty years from the date of the execu- 
tion of its organization certificate be a body corporate, but shall not be 
authorized to leceive the deposits 111 the United States nor transact any 
domestic business not necessarily 1 elated to the business being done in 
foieign countries or in the dependencies of the United States Such bank- 
ing corporations shall have authority to make acceptances, buy and sell bills 
of exchange or other commeiaal paper relating to foreign business, and to 
purchase and sell securities, including securities of the United States 01 of 
any State in the Union Each banking corporation oiganized under the 
provisions of this section shall have power to establish and maintain for 
the transaction of its business a branch or branches in foreign countries, 
their dependencies, or the dependencies of the United States at such places 
and under such regulations as its Board of Directors may deem expedient 

A majority of the shares of the capital slock of such banking corpora- 
tion shall be held and owned by citizens of the United States or coipora- 
tions chartered under the laws of the United States or of any State of the 
Union, and a majoiity of the members of the Board of Diiectois of such 
banking corporations shall be citizens of the United States Each diicctoi 
shall own in his own right at least one hundred shares of the capital stock 
of the banking coiporation of w^hich he is a director 

Whenever the Comptroller shall become satisfied of the insolvency ot 
any such banking corporation he may appoint a receivci, who shall piocced 
to close up such corpoiation in the same manner in which he would dose a 
national bank, the disposition of the assets of the branches to be subject to 
any special provisions of the law of the country under whose jurisdiction 
such assets are located 

The annual meeting of every such banking corporation shall be held at 
Its home office in the United States, and every such banking corporation 
shall keep at its home office books containing the names of all stockholders 
of such banking corporation and members of its board of directors together 
with copies of the leports furnished by it to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency exhibiting in detail and under appropriate heads the resources and 
liabilities of the banking corporation Every such banking corporation shall 
make reports to the Comptroller of the Currency at such times as he may 
require, and shall be subject to examinations when deemed necessary by the 
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Comptroller of the Ctirrencj through cxammers appointed b\ him, tht 
compensation of such exammations to be fixed bj the Comptroller o» the 
Currency 

Any such banking corporation may go into liquidation and be ch»’»ed bj 
the vote of its shareholders owning two-thirds ot its sto%k 

Any bank doing business m the Umted States being the owner ot stock 
m any Federal Reserve Bank may subscribe to the stuck 01 an> banking 
corporation organized under the provisions ot this section, but the aggregate 
of such stock held by any one bank shall not exceed ten per centum ui the 
capital stock of the subscnbmg bank 
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In the House of Representatives 

1913 

Mr Glass of Virginia introduced the following bill 
which was referred to the Banking and Cunency Com- 
mittee and ordered to be printed 

A Bill 

To provide an elastic currency, furnish means of redis- 
counting commercial paper, and establish a more effec- 
tive supervision of banking in the United States 

Be It enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled 

Sec I The short title of this Act shall be the ^'Federal Reserve Act ” 

Sec 2 That within sixty days after the passage of this act, the Secie- 
tary of the Treasury, the Attorney-General of the United States and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, acting as a “Reserve Bank Organization 
Committee” shall designate from among the reserve cities now authorized 
by law a number of such cibes to be determined by the said Organization 
Committee, and shall divide the Continental United States into districts, 
each district to contain one of the said reset ve cities designated by the 
Organization Committee hereinbefore established, Provided, that the dis- 
tricts shall be apportioned with due regard to the convenience and customary 
course of business of the community, and shall not necessarily coincide with 
the area of such State or States as may be wholly or in part included m 
any given district The districts thus created may be readjusted, and new 
districts may from time to time be created by the Federal Reserve Board 
hereinafter established, acting upon a joint application made by not less 
than ten national banks situated within one of the existing districts, and 

^As up to about May x at conferences during the spring of xoxs 

yanous drafts of the more important sections of the bill were made and discussed 
from time to time, the text being always brought back as neat as possible to the 
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repiesenting at least lo per cent of the national bank capital of such - 
tnct The districts thus constituted shall be known as “Fedeial Rese 
Districts” and shall be designated by number according to the pleasure 
the Organization Committee hereinbefore provided for 

The Organization Committee shall in accordance with regulations to 
established by itself proceed to organize tn each of the reserve cities dej 
nated as hereinbefore specified a Federal Reserve Bank Each such Fed< 
Reserve Bank shall include in its title the name of the city in which i 
situated, — as “Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago,” etc 

The total number of reserve cities designated by the Organization C< 
mittee as hereinbefore provided shall not be less than 15, and in determir 
the said number, the Organization Committee hereinbefore created shall 
authorized to take testimony, to send for persons and papers, to admmi; 
oaths, and to make such investigations as may be deemed necessary by 
said Committee for the purpose of determining the number of the rese 
cities to be designated as herein provided 

Eveiy National Bank located within a given district shall be requiree 
subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal Reserve Bank of that dist 
a sum equal to 20 per centum of its own paid up and unimpaired cap: 
one half of such subscription to be paid in under the terms and conditi 
prescribed by the National Banking Act with reference to subscriptioni 
the stock of National Banking Assoaations The remainder of the s 
scnptions or any part thereof shall become a liability of the subscnb 
subject to call and payment thereof whenever necessary to meet the obi; 
lions of the Federal Reserve Bank under such terms and in accordance a 
such regulations as the Board of Directors of said Federal Reserve B 
may prescribe, Provided, that no Federal Reserve Bank shall be organ: 
with a paid up and unimpaired capital at the time of beginning business 
in amount than $5,000,000 The Organization Committee hereinbefore j 
vided for shall have power to appoint such assistants and incur such 
penses m carrying out the provisions of this act as it shall deem necess? 
and such expenses shall be payable by the Treasury of the United St 
upon voucher approved by the Secretary of the Treasury 

Sec 3 That the capital stock of each Federal Reserve Bank shall 
divided into shares of $100 The outstanding capital stock shall be 
creased from time to time as subscribing banks increase their capital o: 
additional banks become subscribers, and shall be decreased as subscril 
banks reduce their capital or leave the organization by liquidation E 
Federal Reserve Bank may establish branch offices at a point within 
Federal Reserve district m which it is located approved by the Fed 
Reserve Board, after selection by the Board of Directors of said banl 
corporation, Provided, That the total number of such branches shall 
exceed one for each $500,000 of the capital stock of said Federal Res 
Bank 

Sec 4 That upon duly makmg and filing with the Comptroller of 
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Currency a certificate m the form required and described in sections 5134, 
5135, and 5136, R S, U S, The National Banking Associations uniting tc 
form a Federal Reserve Bank shall become a body corporate and as such 
and in the name designated m the organization certificate shall have power 
to perform all those acts and to enjoy all those privileges and to exercise 
all those powers described m section 5136, Revised Statutes , save in so far 
as the same shall be limited or extended as the case may be, by the pro- 
visions of this act 

Every Federal Reserve Bank shall be organized and conducted under the 
Cl sight and control of a Board of Directors, whose powers shall be the 
same as those conferred upon the Boards of Directors of National Banking 
Assoaations under existing law, except in so fai as expressly provided to 
the contrary m this act Such Board of Directois shall be constituted and 
elected as hereinaftei specified and shall consist of fifteen members holding 
office for three years and divided into thiee classes tdesignated as class A, 
B and C 

Class A shall consist of five members who shall be chosen by and be 
representative of the stockholding banks 

Class B shall consist of five members who shall be chosen by and be 
1 epresentative of the stockholders of the National Banks holding shares an 
the Federal Reserve Bank 

Class C shall consist of five members, foui of whom shall be chosen by 
the Directors of classes A and B with the approval of the Federal Rcseivc 
Commission hereinaftei created and one of whom shall be designated by 
the Federal Reserve Commission Directors of class C shall be regarded 
as representative of general public interests 

Directors of class A shall be chosen an the following manner 
It shall be the duty of the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the district in which each such bank is situated 
to classify the banks of the said district who are stockholders an the said 
Federal Reserve Bank into five general groups or divisions Each such 
group shall contain as nearly as may be one-fifth of the aggregate banking 
capital of the banks holding stock an the Federal Reseivc Bank of the said 
district and shall consist of banks belonging as nearly as may be to the 
same general classes of capitalization The said groups shall be designated 
by number at the pleasure of the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
At a regularly called directors’ meeting of each National Bank in the 
Federal Reserve District aforesaid, the Board of Directors of such National 
Bank shall elect by ballot one of its own members as a District Reseivc 
Elector and shall certify his name to the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Bank of the district The said Chairman shall 
establish complete lists of the District Reserve Electors, class A, thus named 
by banks in each of the aforesaid five groups and shall transmit one com- 
plete list to each such elector m each group Every elector shall withm 
fifteen days of the receipt of the said list, select and certify to the said 
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Chaiiman from among the names on the list pertaining to his group, trans- 
mitted to him by the chairman, one name as representing his choice for 
Federal Reserve Director, class A The name receiving the greatest num- 
ber of votes, not less than a majority, shall be designated by said Chairman 
as Federal Reseive Director, for the group to which he belongs In case 
no candidate shall receive a majority of all votes cast in any district, the 
Chairman aforesaid shall establish an eligible list, including the three names 
receiving the greatest number of votes on the hi st ballot, and shall transmit 
said list to the electors in each of the groups of banks established by him 
Each elector shall at once select and certify to the said Chairman from 
among the three names submitted to him his choice for Federal Reserve 
Director class A, and the name receiving the greatest numbei of such votes 
shall be designated by the Chairman as Federal Reseive Director class A 
Directors of class B shall be chosen in the following manner 
At an annual **lection of officers of each National Bank the stockholdeis 
of said bank, if there be a vacancy among directors of class B in the 
group to which said bank may belong, shall choose one of their own num- 
ber who shall not be either an officer or director of any bank as a District 
Reserve Elector class B The name of said District Reserve Elector shall 
be certified to the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the district in which such National bank is located It shall 
thereupon be the duty of said Chairman to establish lists of said electors 
and to secure the selection of one director representing each of the five 
groups into which the banks of the district are divided from among the 
District Reserve Electors of class B, after the mannei hereinbefore pre- 
scribed for the choice of Directois of class A 

Directors of class C shall be chosen in the following manner 
On the first day of July in each year when there shall be a vacancy 
among Directors of class C, the Directors of classes A and B of each 
Federal Reserve Bank shall, at a meeting called for that purpose, select one 
or more additional directors not to exceed four in number Such additional 
directors shall be residents of the Federal Reserve district in which they 
are chosen and shall be fairly representative of the agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial interests of said district None of such directors shall be 
during his term of office an officer or director of any other bank or banking 
corporation Eight votes shall be necessary to the choice of each such 
director and before he shall be declared elected he shall be certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury who with the advice and consent of the Federal 
Reserve Commission heremafter created may accept or reject any or all 
such directors of class C 

A fifth director belonging to class C shall be chosen directly by the 
Federal Reserve Commission hereinafter created, under such regulations as 
It may prescribe The said director shall be chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Reseive Bank of the district to which he is ap- 
pointed and shall be designated as ‘‘Federal Reserve Agent” In addition 
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to his duties as chairman of the board of directors of the Fedeial Rese 
Bank of the district to which he is appointed, he shall be required to ma 
tain under regulations to be established by the Fedeial Reserve Commissi 
a local office of said Commission which shall be situated on the piemises 
the Fedeial Reserve Bank of the district He shall make regular lepoits 
the Federal Reserve Commission, and shall act as its official representat 
for the perf 01 mance of the functions conferred upon it by this act He si 
be paid an annual compensation to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Cc 
mission and to be paid him monthly by the Federal Reserve Bank to wh 
he IS designated 

The Reserve Organization Committee heicinbefore created may in 
ganizmg Federal Reserve Banks for the fiist time, call such meetings 
bank directors or stockholders m the several districts as may be necess; 
to cairy out the purposes of this act and may exercise the functions her 
conferred upon the chairman of the board of diiectors of each Fede 
Reserve Bank, pending the complete organization of such bank 

At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each Fede 
Reset ve Bank subsequent to the organization of such bank it shall be ■ 
duty of each of the three classes of directois heicinbefore created to des 
nate by such method as shall be prescribed by the Fedeial Reserve Co 
mission one of its members whose term of office shall expire at the end 
one year from the first of Januaiy nearest the date of such meeting, c 
whose teim of office shall expire at the end of two yeais from said ds 
one whose term of office shall expire at the end of three years fiom s, 
date, one whose term of office shall expire at the end of four ycais fn 
said date, and one whose term of office shall expire at the end of five ycj 
from said date Thereafter every diiector of a Federal Reserve Ba 
chosen as hereinbefore provided shall hold office for a teim of five yea 
Provided, That the chairman of the board of dircctois of each Fede 
Reserve Bank, designated by the Federal Reserve Commission as heie 
before described shall be removable at the pleasure of the said Commissi 
without notice, and his successor shall hold office during the unexpired te 
of the director in whose place he was appointed 

Sec 5 That shaies of the capital stock of Federal Reserve Banks sh 
not be transferable, and under no circumstances shall they by hypothccat 
nor shall they be owned otherwise than by subscribing banks, nor shall tl: 
be owned by any bank other than in the proportion heicin provided 
case a subscribing bank increases its capital, it shall theieupon subscr: 
for an additional amount of capital stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Its district equal to twenty per centum of the Bank’s own increase of capit 
paying therefore the then book value of the shares of the Reserve Bank 
shown by the last published statement of said Bank A bank applying 1 
stock in a Federal Reserve Bank at any time after the formation of 1 
latter must subscribe for an amount of capital of said Reserve Bank eqi 
to twenty per centum of the capital of said subscribing bank, paying thcrei 
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Its then book value as shown by the last published statement of said Reserve 
Bank When the capital of any Federal Reserve Bank has been increased 
either on account of the increase of capital of the banks holding stock 
therein or on account of the increase in the number of stockholding banks, 
the board of directors shall make and execute a certificate showing said 
increase in capital, the amount paid m and by whom paid This certificate 
shall be filed in the office of the Compliollei of the Cunency In case a 
subscribing bank reduces its capital it shall suriender a proportionate amount 
of its holdings in the capital of said Federal Reserve Bank, and if a bank 
goes into voluntary liquidation it shall surrender all of its holdings of the 
capital of said Federal Reserve Bank In either case the shares sui rendered 
shall be cancelled and the bank shall receive in payment therefor a sum 
equal to their then book value as shown by the last published statement of 
said Federal Reseive Bank 

Sec 6 That if any shareholder of a Fedeial Reserve Bank shall become 
insolvent and a iecei\ei be appointed, the stock held by it m said Federal 
Reserve Bank shall be cancelled, and the balance after paying all debts due 
by such insolvent bank to said Fedeial Reserve Bank shall be paid to the 
receiver of the insolvent bank Whenever the capital stock of a Federal 
Reserve Bank is reduced, either on account of a reduction m capital of the 
banks holding its stock or of the liquidation or insolvency of any such bank 
holding stock therein, the Board of Directors shall make and execute a 
certificate showing such reduction of capital slock and the amount repaid 
to each bank This certificate shall be filed m the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency 

Sec 7 The earnings of each Federal Reserve Bank shall be disposed of 
in the following manner 

After the pa3rment of all expenses and taxes, the shareholders shall be 
entitled to receive an annual dividend of five per centum on the paid in 
capital, which dividend shall be cumulative Furthei annual net earnings 
shall be disposed of as follows First, a contingent fund shall be created, 
which shall be maintained at an amount equal to one per centum on the paid 
in capital, and shall be used to meet any possible losses Such fund shall, 
upon the final dissolution of a Federal Reserve Bank be paid to the United 
States and shall not under any circumstances be included in the book value of 
the stock or be paid to the shareholders Second, one-half of additional net 
earnings shall be paid into the surplus fund of each Fedeial Reserve Bank 
until said fund shall amount to twenty per cent of the paid in capital of 
such Bank, and the remaining one-half shall be paid to the United States , 
and whenever and so long as the surplus fund of such Federal Reseive 
Banks amounts to twenty per centum of the paid in capital and the share- 
holdeis shall have received the dividends at the rale of five per centum per 
annum hereinbefore provided for, all excess earnings shall be paid to the 
United States 

Sec 8 That any National Banking Association heretofore organized 
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may at any time within one year from the passage of this Act, and with the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, be granted, as herein pro- 
vided, all the rights, and be subject to all the liabilities, of National Banking 
Associations organized subsequent to the passage of this act Provided, 
That such action on the part of such Associations shall be authorized by 
the consent in writing of shareholders owning not less than two-thirds of 
the capital stock of the Association Any National Banking Association 
now organized which shall not, within one year after the passage of this 
act, become a National Banking Association under the piovisions herein- 
before stated, or which shall fail to comply with any provisions of this act, 
shall be dissolved, but such dissolution shall not take away or impair any 
remedy against such corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any liability 
or penalty which shall have previously been incurred 

Sec 9 That any bank or banking association incorporated by special 
law of any State of the United States, or organized under the general laws 
of any State of the United States, and having a paid up unimpaired capital 
sufficient to entitle it to become a National Banking Association under the 
provisions of this act, may, by the consent m wilting of the shareholders 
owning not less than two-thirds of the capital stock of such bank or banking 
association, and with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
become a National Banking Association under its former name or by an> 
name approved by the Comptroller The Directors theieof may continue 
to be the directors of the association so organized until others ai e elected or 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of the law When the Comp- 
troller has given to such bank or banking association a certificate that the 
provisions of this act have been complied with, such bank 01 banking asso- 
ciation, and all its stockholders, officers and employees, shall have the same 
powers and privileges, and shall be subject to the same duties, liabilities, 
and regulations, in all respects, as shall have been prescribed for associations 
originally organized as National Banking Associations undei this act 

Sec 10 That subsequent to a date one yeai fiom the passage of this 
act, any bank or banking association or trust company incorporated by 
special law of any State, or oiganized undei the genet al laws of any State 
of the United States, may make application to the Federal Reserve Boaid 
hereinafter created foi the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal 
Reserve Bank organized within the Federal Reserve dibtuct in which such 
local bank or banking association or trust company exists The Federal 
Reserve Board may at its disci etioii, subject to the piovisions of this sec- 
tion, entitle such applying bank to become a stockholder 111 the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the district in which such applying bank is located, 01 at 
Us discretion may reject such application Whenever the Federal Reserve 
Boaul may entitle such an applying bank to become a stockholder in the 
Fedeial Reserve Bank of the district in which the applying bank is located, 
stock shall be issued and paid for under the rules and regulations in this act 
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provided for national banks which become stockholders in Federal Reserve 
Banks 

It shall be the duty of the Federal Reserve Board to establish by-laws 
for the general government of its conduct in acting upon applications made 
by the state banks and banking associations and trust companies herein- 
before referred to for stock ownership m Federal Reserve Banks Such 
by-laws shall require of applying banks not organized under Federal law 
that they comply with the reserve requirements and submit to the inspection 
and control provided in this act or in the National Banking Act, or in any 
other statute of the United States applicable to National Banking Associa- 
tions No such applying bank shall be admitted to stock owneiship in a 
Federal Reserve Bank unless it possesses a paid up unimpaired capital suffi- 
cient to entitle it to become a National Banking Association in the place 
where it is situated, undei the provisions of the National Banking Act, and 
unless It in every respect conforms to the provisions of the National Bank- 
ing Act and the provisions herein prescribed for National Banking Associa- 
tions of similar capitalization, organized in the localities where such apply- 
ing banks are situated, and holding stock in a Federal Reserve Bank 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
banking association or trust company organized under the laws of any State 
of the United States has failed to comply with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, it shall be within the power of the said Board to require such banking 
association to surrender its stock in the Federal Reserve Bank in which it 
holds shares, upon receiving from such bank the then book value of the 
said shares m current funds and said Federal Reserve Bank shall upon 
notice from the Federal Reserve Board be required to suspend the desig- 
nated banking association from further privileges of rediscount, and shall 
within thirty days of such notice cancel and retire its shares, and make 
payment therefor in the manner herein provided 

Sec II That there shall be created a Federal Reserve Commission, 
which shall consist of three classes of members hereinafter designated as 
classes A, B and C 

Class A shall consist of Federal Reserve Representatives, chosen by 
Federal Reserve Banks 

Class B shall consist of Government Reserve Representatives who shall 
be members ex officio of the Federal Reserve Commission 

Class C shall consist of Government Reserve Officers chosen by the 
President of the United States, and acting in the interest of the general 
public 

Federal Reserve Representatives (Class A) shall be chosen by ballot by 
the directors of Federal Reserve Banks at a regular directors’ meeting 
called for that purpose Each Federal Reserve Bank shall be entitled to 
choose two Representatives One such Representative shall himself be a 
member of the directorate of the Federal Reserve Bank he represents, and 
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one shall be a lesident of the Fedeial Reserve District from which he is 
chosen, and shall not be at the time of his choice 01 duiing his term of 
office an officer or director in any bank or banking institution The Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of each Federal Reserve Bank shall be ineli- 
gible for election as a member of the Fedeial Reserve Commission 

Government Reserve Representatives (class B ) shall be three in number 
and shall include the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the Comptroller of the Currency 

Government Reserve Officers (class C) shall be nominated by the Piesi- 
dent of the United States and shall be confirmed by the Senate They shall 
be three in number, and shall not be officers 01 directors of any Federal 
Reserve Bank The term of office of the Government Reserve Officers shall 
be ten years 

Upon assembling foi the first time, the members of the Federal Reserve 
Commission belonging to class A shall separate into two gioups under such 
regulations as the Commission shall lay down for effecting the said group- 
ing One such group shall hold office foi thiee years dating fiom the first 
of January next succeeding the election of members, the othei for six years 
succeeding such election Each group shall include as nearly as may be, 
one half the total numbei of members of class A Thereafter eveiy mem- 
ber of the said Commission belonging to class A shall hold office for a 
term of six years Vacancies in class A shall be filled as they may occur, 
in the manner prescribed for the original choice of members belonging to 
the class in which such vacancies occur 

The Federal Reserve Commission, hereinbefore established, shall elect 
from among the members of class A a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and such other officeis as may he required by by-laws which shall be drawn 
up and adopted by the said Commission for the government and control of 
Its transactions It shall have power to levy semi-annually upon the Federal 
ResciM Banki. hti tvihcioie tsVbh'^hcd aii suifiuaU to peU it', 

C'itimaUd expenses lor ihc hall \cai succeeding the hi>ing of such asscs‘> 
mcnl togithcr nilb au\ deficit caiiiicl 1 01 ward lium the preceding hall 
^ea^ Ihe Federal Rcsei\e Rojid heiciiattci ci rated shall scnii-anniialli 
icpoii to ilie Fedeial Rcsenc Comm ssion an cslmiatt of it'> expenses foi 
the eomiiig hall ^cai and said cxpciisi s ‘'hall he ciS^c'^sed upon the bedcial 
Reseite Banks b\ ihi said Commission suniiliaiuonslj uilh its own esti- 
mated expenses 

Fach mcmbci oi the Fedeial kcsti\t Comm issi cm. shall leant an annual 
^alaij of ^2,500 and such allowance Toi iicee‘'‘'cti^ expenses ,is maj be fixtd 
ht the said Commission 

The F(d(ral Reseive CommisMon "h.ill fix the compensation of the mein 
beis ot the Ficliial Rtsci\e Boa’ cl heruiiafUi cicaUd 

SiL 12 lhai the lust meeting 01 the Fedeial Reseite Commission shall 
be held in \Va:>hington, D C, boon as may he artci the ptiasage of this 
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act, and after the organization of Federal Reserve Banks in the several 
districts as herein provided, at a date to be fixed by the Reserve Organiza- 
tion Committee hereinbefore created 

At the said meeting the members of the Federal Reserve Commission 
belonging to class A shall choose from among their own number by ballot 
three members no two of whom shall have been oiigmally selected by the 
same Federal Reseive Bank At least one of such members shall have been 
originally selected from the directorate of a Federal Reserve Bank and at 
least one shall have been selected from outside such directorate in the 
manner heieinbefore provided 

The three members thus chosen fiom among the members of class A of 
the Federal Reserve Commission shall, with the members of classes B and C 
constitute a body of nine members which shall be known as the Federal 
Reserve Board The Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio chair- 
man of the said Fedeial Reserve Board Members of the said Boaid shall 
continue to hold office until the expiration of their teims as members of the 
Federal Reserve Commission as hereinbefore provided No member of 
class A of the Federal Reserve Commission who shall be chosen a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board shall continue to hold office or to act as a 
diiector of any bank or banking institution or Federal Reserve Bank, and 
before entering upon his duties as a member of the Fedeial Reserve Board 
he shall certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has 
complied with the requirements of this section by withdi awing from any 
official or directoral relation of the kind herein referred to Whenever a 
vacancy shall occur among the three members of the Federal Reserve Board 
who are chosen fiom among the members of class A, a successor shall 
within thirty days be chosen to fill the vacancy aforesaid by the method 
hereinbefore specified for the original choice and when chosen the said 
successor shall hold office for the unexpired term of the member whose 
place he is selected to fill 

Sec 13 That the Federal Reserve Commission hereinbefore established 
shall at Its regular quarterly meeting receive reports from the Federal 
Reseive Board with reference to the banking transactions of the Federal 
Reserve Banks during the preceding quarter, and shall be authorized to 
request fiom the Federal Reserve Board such additional information as may 
in the judgment of tlie said Commission be desirable The Federal Reserve 
Board shall at the quarterly meetings aforesaid give a summary account of 
the actions taken by it during the three months preceding such meetings and 
may propound general questions relating to the state of credit, or the 
management of Federal Reserve Banks for consideration by the said 
Commission 

The Federal Reserve Commission shall appoint a Board of Examiners 
consisting of three members which shall be authorized to report to it at 
any time upon the conditions of credit, the kind of business done, and the 
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proper conduct of the discount operations at each Federal Reserve Bank or 
at any individual bank , and said Commission may authorize the employment 
of suitable assistance, if needed, for the performance of the work of 
examination hereinbefore specified 

At all meetings of the Federal Reserve Commission, a quorum shall 
consist of two-thirds of its total number of members A majority of those 
present shall be required to pass any resolution Upon motion of any 
member the commission may consider the resolution recommending to the 
Federal Reserve Board its line of conduct or of policy in regard to the pei- 
formance of functions hereinbefore assigned to the said Board 

Sfc 14 That section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended so as to read as follows “There shall be m the Department of 
the Treasury a Buieau charged, except as in this act otherwise provided, 
with the execution of all laws passed by Congress relating to the issue and 
regulation of currency issued by National Banking Associations, the chief 
officer of which Bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and shall perform his duties under the general direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, acting as the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board ” 

Sec 15 That the Federal Reserve Board hereinbefoie established shall 
be authorized and empowered 

(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts and books of each Fedeial 
Reserve Bank 

(b) To determine the apportionment of Fedeial deposits among the 
Federal Reserve Banks, and to fix rates of interest thereon at its discretion 

(c) To require, 01 on application to permit, a Federal Reserve Bank to 
rediscount the paper of any other Federal Reserve Bank 

(d) To ascertain once each month the character of the paper held b> 
each Federal Reserve Bank, and to require at its discretion the suspension 
of further issues of circulating notes for a designated period 

(e) To establish each week or as much oftener as required a rate of 
discount which shall be mandatory upon each Federal Reserve Bank and 
for each class of paper, Provided, that said rate of discount need not be 
uniform foi all Federal Reserve Banks 

(f) To suspend for a period not exceeding thirty days (and to renew 
such suspension for periods not to exceed fifteen days) any and every 
reserve requirement specified in this act, Provided, that whenever such 
suspension may be authorized the Federal Reserve Board hereinbefore estab- 
lished shall have powei to impose a graduated tax to be fixed at its dis- 
cretion upon the amount by which reserves of Federal Reseive Banks arc 
permitted to fall below the requirements hereinafter set forth 

(g) To perform the duties and functions specified in detail in sections 
of this act 

(h) To add to the number of aties classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which National Banking Associations 
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are subject to the reserve requirements set forth in section — of this act, 
or to reclassify existing reserve and central icservc cities and to designate 
the banks therein situated as countiy banks at its discretion 

Sec 16 That any Federal Reserve Bank may receive from any of its 
stockholders deposits of current funds in lawful money, national bank notes, 
federal reserve notes or checks, drafts and other claims upon solvent banks, 
domestic and foreign 

Upon the endorsement of any bank having a deposit with it, any Federal 
Reserve Bank may discount notes and bills of exchange aiising out of 
commercial transactions , that is notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn 
for agricultural, industrial, 01 commercial purposes, the Federal Reserve 
Board to have the light to determine or define the character of the papei 
thus eligible foi discount, within the meaning of this act, provided, that 
such definition shall not include notes or bills issued or drawn for the pur- 
pose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or other investment securities, 
except notes or bills having a maturity of not exceeding four months and 
secured by United States bonds and bonds issued by any State, county or 
municipality of the United States Notes and bills admitted to discount 
under the terms of this paragraph must have a maturity of not more than 
forty-five days 

Upon the endorsement of any bank having a deposit with it, any Federal 
Reserve Bank may discount paper of the classes hereinbefore described, 
having a maturity of more than forty-five and not more than 120 days, pro- 
vided that its own cash reserve exceeds 335^% of its total outstanding 
demand liabilities and provided further that not more than So per centum 
of the total paper so discounted for any depositing bank shall have a 
maturity of more than sixty days 

Upon the endorsement of any bank having a deposit with it, any Federal 
Reserve Bank may discount acceptances of depositing banks which arc 
based on the exportation or importation of goods or on travelers’ credits 
and which mature in not more than ninety days and bear the signature of 
at least one bank in addition to that of the acceptor The amount so dis- 
counted shall at no time exceed one-half the capital of the bank for which 
the rediscounts are made The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the 
signature or endorsement of any one person, company, firm or corporation, 
rediscounted for any one bank, shall at no time exceed 10 per centum of 
the unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank 

Any National Bank may at its discretion accept drafts or bills of 
exchange drawn upon it having not more than four months to run and 
growing out of the transactions involving the importation or exportation 
of goods or the issue of travelers’ letters of credit, provided, that no bank 
shall accept such bills to an amount equal in the aggregate to more than 
one half the face value of its paid up and unimpaired capital 

Sec 17 Whenever m the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board upon 
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application jointly and directly made to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
not less than ten National Banks in one district the public interest so 
requires, the Federal Reserve Board may authorize the Reset ve Bank of 
the district to discount the direct obligations of depositing banks secured by 
the pledge and deposit with it of satisfactory securities, but m no case shall 
the amount so loaned by a Federal Reserve Bank exceed thiee*fourths of 
the actual value of the securities so pledged, or one half the amount of its 
own paid up and unimpaired capital 

Sec 1 8 That any Federal Reseive Bank may at its own discretion pur- 
chase m the open market either fiom domestic or foreign banks or indi- 
viduals, bankers’ bills and bills of exchange of the kinds and maturities by 
this act made eligible for rediscount and satisfactory commercial paper 

Every Federal Reserve Bank shall have power both at home and abroad 
to deal in gold com and bullion, to make loans thereon, and to contract for 
loans of gold com or bjallion, giving therefor, when necessary, acceptable 
secuiity, including the hypothecation of its holdings, if any, of United 
States bonds 

Ever> Federal Reseive Bank may invest in United States bonds, also in 
obligations, having not more than one year to run, of the United States or 
its dependencies, or of any state, or of foreign governments 

Every Federal Reserve Bank shall have power to purchase fiom deposit- 
ing banks and to sell with or without its endorsement, notes, drafts, or bills 
of exchange, arising out of commercial transactions as hereinbefore defined, 
payable in such foreign countries as the Board of Directors of such Federal 
Reserve Bank may determine These bills of exchange must have not 
exceeding ninety days to run and must bear the signature of two or more 
responsible parties, of which the last shall be that of ^a subscribing bank 

Sec 19 That any Federal Reserve Bank may with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board open and maintain banking accounts m foreign 
countries and establish agencies in such countries wheresoever it may deem 
best for the purpose of purchasing, selling and collecting foreign bills of 
exchange, and it shall have authority to buy and sell with or without its 
endorsement through such correspondents or agencies, checks or prime for- 
eign bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions, which have 
not exceeding ninety days to run, and which bear the signature of two or 
more responsible parties 

Sec 20 That all moneys now held m the geneial fund of the Treasury 
shall within twelve months of the passage of this act be deposited m Federal 
Reserve Banks, and thereafter the revenues of the Government shall be 
regularly deposited in such banks and disbursements shall be made by checks 
drawn against such deposits 

The Federal Reserve Board shall, as hereinbefore provided, apportion 
the funds of the Government among the said Federal Reserve Banks, and 
may at its discretion fix from month to month a rate of interest which shall 
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be regularly paid by the banks holding such deposit, provided, that no Fed- 
eral Reseive Bank shall pay interest upon any deposits except those of the 
United States 

Sec 21 That the Government of the United States and the banks de- 
positing in the Federal Reserve Banks formed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act shall be the only depositors in said Reserve Banks All 
domestic transactions of the Federal Reserve Banks involving the creation 
of deposit accounts shall be confined to the Government and the depositing 
banks, with the exception of the purchase or sale of Government or State 
securities, or securities of foreign governments, or of gold com or bullion 

Sec 22 That no National Banking Association shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Comptroller of the Currency, or to issue, circulating notes 
m excess of the total amount of such notes which such bank may have 
outstanding at the passage of this act Provided, that no National Banking 
Association which may in future reduce its outstanding circulating notes in 
the manner prescribed by law shall hereafter be entitled to receive from 
the Comptroller of the Currency, or to issue, circulating notes in excess of 
the sum to which its outstanding notes shall have been reduced by such 
withdrawals 

Sec 23 That so much of the provisions of section 5159 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United Slates and section 4 of the Act of June 20th, 1874, 
and section 8 of the Act of July 12th, 1882, and of any other provisions of 
existing statutes as require that before any National Banking Association 
shall be authorized to commence banking business it shall transfer and 
deliver to the Treasurer of the United States, United States registered 
bonds, to an amount, where the capital is $150,000 or less, not less than 
one-fourth of its capital stock, and $50,000 where the capital is m excess 
of $150,000, be and the same is hereby repealed 

Sec 24 Upon application, the Secretary of the Treasury shall exchange 
the two per centum bonds of the United States bearing the circulation 
privilege, theretofore deposited by any National Banking Association with 
the Treasurer of th€ United States as security for ciiculatmg notes, for 
three per centum bonds of the United States without the ciiculation privi- 
lege, payable after twenty years from date of issue, and exempt from 
Federal taxation both as to income and principal When and in proportion 
as the outstanding two per centum bonds deposited with the Treasurer shall 
be thus exchanged or lefunded, the power of National Banks to issue cir- 
culating notes secured by United States bonds shall cease and determine 
Every National Bank may continue to apply for and receive from the 
Comptroller 'of the Currency circulating notes under the conditions pro- 
vided by this act, but no National Bank shall be permitted to issue cir- 
culating notes of any description or to issue or to make user of any substitute 
for such circulating notes in the form of Clearing House certificates, 
cashier's checks or other obligation not specifically provided for under this 
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act, Provided, That no National Bank shall without consent of the Secie- 
taiy of the Treasury in any one year present two per centum bonds for 
exchange in the manner hereinbefore provided to an amount exceeding five 
per centum of the total amount of bonds deposited with the Treasurer by 
said bank at the time of the passage of this act , Provided further that the 
expiration of twenty years from the passage of this act every holder of 
United States 2 per centum bonds then outstanding shall leceive m exchange 
three per centum bonds of like denomination payable twenty years from 
date of issue, and without the circulation privilege After twenty yeais 
from the date of the passage of this act national bank notes still lemaimng 
outstanding shall be recalled and redeemed by the National Banking Asso- 
ciaiioii'i issuing the ^ame withni a peiiod and iindci 1 ebullitions to ho pie- 
sciihtd by the J'odcial Rcseuo Buaid and nous still icmaining in ciicula- 
lioii at the end or suth period shall ho hacked by an Kiual amount 01 lawiul 
inono> deposited m the Tio.i3ur3 01 the United States In the llanknib 
Asboeiatioiis orignuilh issuing -^udi notes 

Shc 2^ "J h It \Mrhin sixty 110m and allei tho date nhcii the Soeie- 
ta»> of the Iroasui^ shall ha\L nfheialK announced in '>iuh mannci a** ho 
'ihall sclctl to National Banks situated 111 the SL\oral Fedeial Ro^or^e dis- 
tnets the I act that a Fcdeial Reser\e Bank has been established 111 tho 
dKtiKt in nliich oach '>u(h bank is Mliiaicd, ivci\ such National Ranking 
Association whcicvtr situated within said di^tiicts shall establish with +hc 
Fedcial Resenc Bank 01 that disUitr a ciedit hal.inec 011 llio hooks of the 
lattei institution equal to not less than 5 pei centum 01 the total demand 
Ihibilitics. cxelusne 01 cnculaiing notes, ot the National R inking Associa- 
tion establishing thi same Such balance ma> at an\ time lx increased but 
shall al no lime lx nllowcd to lall below a figure tiiual to the 5 pei tent oi 
outstanding deposit liabilities aforesaid 

From and aftci iho date set b\ the Sccrotarj oi the TieaMir} and 
offieialK announced b} him as hciemhoioie piotukd, it shall be tlx clui> 
of Xatioiial Banking Associations now classified as couiitr> lianks .ind situ- 
ated outside of central leseitc and rescitc cities to maintain a rescue equal 
to Tt pei cenltim 01 the aggiegatc amount 01 then dcpo'^its Such icscuc 
shall consist to the extent of one thud of lawful monc> held actuallj in the 
taiilt** 01 the banking office 0+ each sucli National Banking Association, 
and to the extent oi al least one third of cuiient funds 01 balances due to 
such Associations bj the Federal Rescue Bank ot the disuict in which 
such A^soc1atlon is situated, iiom and after the (kite upon w’hich the 
National Banking Association in question shall hate become a dcposiloi in 
the Fedcial Reserve Bank afoie^aid The remaining one thud 01 the is 
pci cent reserve lieieinbcfoic required, ma> for a period of toiiitcen month • 
Jioin and aftei the date set by the Secretai> ol the lreasui> as hcreiii- 
beioie piovidcd consist of balances due to an Association irom Associations 
organi/ecl unclci the National Banking Act in icscue or central reserve 
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cities as now defined by law From and after a date fourteen months 
subsequent to the date set by the Secretary of the Treasury as hereinbefore 
provided, the said one-third of the fifteen per cent reserve required ot 
country banks shall consist either of lawful money in its own vaults or of 
balances due to it and earned on the books of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the district in which such Banking Association is situated 

From and after the date set by the Secretary of the Treasuiy as herein- 
before provided for a period of fourteen months it shall be the duty of 
National Banking Associations now classified as reserve city banks and 
situated in existing reserve cities, to maintain a reserve equal to 25 per 
centum of the aggregate amount of their outstanding deposits For a 
period of twelve months from the expiration of the fourteen months afore- 
said, It shall be the duty of said National Banking Associations to maintain 
a reserve equal to 22^ per cent of their outstanding deposits and from and 
after the expiration of said period of twelve months last aforesaid it shall 
be the duty of said National Banking Associations to maintain a leservc 
equal to 20 per cent of their outstanding deposits Every such National 
Banking Association shall for a period of sixty days after the date set by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as hereinbefore provided maintain constantly 
on hand in its own vaults m lawful money a sum equal to 12^ per cent of 
Its outstanding deposits, and subsequent to the expiration of the said sixty 
days and at all times thereafter, a sum equal to 10 per cent of its out- 
standing deposits, the aforesaid 10 per cent and 12^ pei cent respectively, 
constituting a part of and being included in the twenty-five per cent reserve, 
the 2254 per cent reserve, and the 20 per cent reserve hereinbefore required 
For a period of twenty-six months from and after the date set by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as hereinbefore provided, the net difference be- 
tween the reserve required to be maintained m lawful money m the vaults 
of National Banking Associations situated in reserve cities plus the deposit 
balance to the credit of such Associations on the books of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the districts in which they are situated and the total 
amount of reserve required to be held by such Associations, may consist of 
balances of current funds carried with National Banking Associations 111 
cities now designated as central reserve cities Each such difference ma\ 
at the discretion of a National Banking Association be kept in lawful mone> 
in its own vaults, or may consist of balances with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the district in which such Association is situated From and after a 
date twenty-six months subsequent to the date set by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as hereinbefore provided, the required reserve of each such 
National Banking Association shall consist of lawful money in its own 
vaults or of balances of current funds with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the district m which it is situated, and balances kept by it with National 
Banking Assoaation m central reserve cities shall not be counted or reported 
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as a part of the required reserve of National Banking Associations m 
reserve cities 

From and after the date set by the Secretary of the Treasury as herein- 
before provided, for a period of fourteen months, it shall be the duty of 
National Banking Associations now classified as central reserve city banks 
and situated in existing central reserve cities to maintain a reserve equal to 
25 per cent of the aggregate amount of their outstanding deposits For a 
period of twelve months from the expiration of the fourteen months afore- 
said, It shall be the duty of said National Banking Associations to maintain 
a reserve equal to 2254 per cent of their outstanding deposits From and 
after the expiration of the period of twelve months last aforesaid, it shall 
be the duty of said National Banking Associations to maintain a reserve 
-equal to twenty per cent of their outstanding deposits Every such National 
Banking Association shall for a period of sixty days after the passage of 
this act maintain constantly on hand in its own vaults in lawful money a 
sum equal to twenty per cent of its outstanding deposits, and subsequent to 
the expiration of the said sixty days and at all times thereafter a sum in 
lawful money equal to at least ten per centum of its outstanding deposits 
The net difference between the minimum amount of lawful money actually 
required to be held in the vaults of said National Banking Associations 
situated in central reserve cities and the total amount of required reserve 
as hereinbefore specified may consist of balances due from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the district in which such Associations are situated, or of 
lawful money actually held in the vaults of such Associations in addition 
to the required minimum hereinbefore specified, Provided, That the net 
balance to the credit of such Associations on the books of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the district in which they are situated shall at no time 
fall below the five per centum of outstanding deposits hereinbefore required 
to be established within sixty days from the passage of this act 

Sec 26 That so much of section 3 of the Act of June 20th, 1874, en- 
titled *‘An Act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing for a 
redistribution of the National Bank Currency, and for other purposes,” as 
provides that the fund deposited by any National Banking Association with 
the Treasurer of the United States for the redemption of its notes shall be 
counted as a part of its lawful reserve as provided in the act aforesaid be, 
and the same is hereby repealed And from and after the passage of this 
act, such fund of five per centum shall m no case be counted by any 
National Banking Association as a part of its lawful reserve 

Sec 27 That every Federal Reserve Bank shall at all times have on 
hand in its own vaults in gold or the equivalent thereof a sum equal to not 
less than 25 per centum of its outstanding demand liabilities , which shall at 
the same time be not less than 50 per centum of its outstanding circulating 
notes It shall at all times have on hand in its own vaults live commercial 
paper having not more than 45 days to run to an amount equal to 50 per 
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centum of its outstanding demand liabilities which shall at the same time 
be not less than 75 per centum of its outstanding circulating notes 

Sec 28 That the examination of the affairs of every National Banking 
Association authorized by existing law, shall take place at least twice in 
each calendar year, and as much oftener as the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall consider necessary in order to furnish a full and complete knowledge 
of Its condition The Secretary of the Treasury may, however, at any 
time direct the holding of a special examination The person assigned to 
the making of such examination of the affairs of any National Banking 
Association shall have power to call together a quorum of the directors of 
such Association, who shall, under oath, state to such examiner the char- 
acter and circumstances of such of its loans or discounts as he may desig- 
nate, and from and after the passage of this act all bank examiners shall 
receive fixed salaries, the amount whereof shall be determined by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and shall be annually reported to Congress But the 
expense of the examinations herein provided for shall be assessed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency upon the Associations examined, in proportion 
to assets or resources held by such Associations upon a date during the 
year m which such examinations are held to be established by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency The Comptroller of the Currency shall so arrange 
the duties of National Bank Examiners that no two examinations of any 
Association shall be made by the same Examiner 

In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, every Federal Reserve Bank may with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board arrange for special or periodical examination of the 
banks within its district Such examination shall be so conducted as to 
inform the Federal Reserve Bank under whose auspices it is carried on of 
the condition of its member or stockholding banks, and of the lines of 
credit which are being extended by them Every Federal Reserve Bank 
shall at all times be bound to furnish to the Federal Reserve Board such 
information as may be demanded by the latter concermng the condition of 
any National Banking Association organized within the district in which 
the said Federal Reserve Bank is located, and it shall have power at all 
times to order special examinations without notice, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the condition of its member or stockholding banks 

The Federal Resferve Board shall as often as it deems best, and in any 
case not less frequently than four times each year, order an examination of 
National Banking Associations in reserve cities Such examinations shall 
show in detail the total amount of loans made by each bank on demand, on 
time, and the different classes of collateral held to protect the various loans 
Sec 29 That no National Bank shall hereafter make any loan or grant 
any gratuity to any examiner of such Bank Any Bank offending against 
this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 and a further sum equal to the money so loaned or 
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gratuity given, and the officer or officers of a Bank making such loan or 
granting such gratuity shall be likewise deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be fined not to exceed $500 Any examiner accepting a loan or 
gratuity from any Bank examined by him shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be fined not more than $500, and a further sum equal 
to the money so loaned or gratuity given, and shall forever thereafter be 
disqualified from holding office as a National Bank Examiner No National 
Bank Examiner shall perform any other service for compensation while 
holding such office 

Sec 30 That from and after the passage of this act the stockholders of 
every National Banking Association shall be held individually responsible 
for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such Association, each to the 
amount of his stock therein, at the par value thereof in addition to the 
amount invested in such stock The stockholders in any National Banking 
Associations who shall have transferred their shares, or registered the 
transfer thereof, within sixty days next before the date of the failure of 
such Association to meet its obligations, shall be liable to the same extent 
as if they had made no such transfer, but this provision shall not be con- 
strued to affect in any way resources which such shareholders might other- 
wise have against those in whose names such shares are registered at the 
time of such failure 

Sec 31 That any National Banking Association not situated in a Reserve 
City or Central Reserve City may make loans secured by improved and 
unencumbered farm land, and so much of section — , Revised Statutes, as 
prohibits the making of such loans by banks so situated shall be and the 
same is hereby repealed, provided, that no such loan shall be made to an 
amount exceeding 50 per centum of the actual value of the property offered 
as security, and such properties shall be situated within the Federal Reserve 
District m which the said Bank is located, and provided further that the 
aggregate amount of such loans made by any one bank shall not exceed a 
sum equal to 2$ per cent of the capital and surplus, unimpaired, of such 
bank 

The Federal Reserve Commission shall have power from time to time 
to add to the list of aties in which National Banks shall not be permitted 
to make loans secured upon real estate m the manner described m this 
section 

Shx: 32. That any National Banking Association possessing a capital of 
$1,000,000 or more may file application with the Federal Reserve Board 
upon such conditions and under such circumstances as may be prescribed by 
the said Board for the purpose of securing authorization to establish 
branches m foreign countries for the furtherance of the foreign commerce 
of the United States, and to act if required to do so as fiscal agents of the 
United States Such application shall specify m addition to the name and 
capital of the Banking Association filing it, the foreign country or countries 
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or the dependencies of the United States where the banking operations pro- 
posed are to be carried on and the amount of capital set aside by the said 
Banking Association filing application for the conduct of its foreign busi- 
ness at the branches proposed by it to be established in foreign countries 
The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to reject such application if 
m Its judgment the amount of capital proposed to be set aside for the con- 
duct of foreign business is inadequate, or if for other reasons the granting 
of such application is deemed inexpedient 

Every National Banking Association which shall receive authorization 
to establish branches in foreign countries, shall be required at all times to 
furnish information concerning the condition of such branches to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon demand, and the Federal Reserve Board may 
order special examinations of the said foreign branches at such time or 
times as it may deem best Every such National Banking Association shall 
conduct the accounts of each foreign branch independently of the accounts 
of other foreign branches established by it and of its home office, and shall 
at the end of each fiscal period transfer to its general ledger the profit or 
loss accruing at each such branch as a separate item 
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FIRST PRINT OF THE GLASS BILL 

Early in June, 1913, the Glass bill was put into print for 
the first time A copy reached Secretary Bryan, as already 
described m the text (Chapter XIII), and became the basis of 
the White House Conference at which it was determined to 
make the Federal Reserve Board a governmental body exclu- 
sively What were Sections 11-14 of the original print were 
eliminated or modified and the bill was reprinted Earlier 
prints were then destroyed Both prints were labeled ^‘Strictly 
confidential” In this appendix are given Sections 11-14 as 
finally printed before the White House Conference, and the 
entire first (modified) ^'strictly confidential” print of the bill 
as It emerged 

A Sections 11-14 of the Glass Bill Prior to Modification at 
TH^ White House 

Federal Reserve Commission 

Sec II That there shall be created a Federal Reserve Commission, 
which shall consist of three classes of members, hereinafter designated as 
classes A, B, and C 

Class A shall consist of Federal reserve representatives, chosen by 
Federal reserve banks 

Class B shall consist of Government reserve representatives, who shall 
be members ex officio of the Federal reserve commission 

Class C shall consist of Government reserve officers chosen by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and acting in the interest of the general public 

Federal reserve representatives (class A) shall be chosen by ballot by 
the directors of Federal reserve banks at a regular directors' meeting called 
for that purpose Each Federal reserve bank shall be entitled to choose 
two representatives One such representative shall himself be a member of 
the directorate of the Federal reserve bank he represents, and one shall be 
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a resident of the Federal reserve district from which he is chosen and shall 
not be at the time of his choice or durmg his term of office an officer or 
director in any bank or banking institution The chairman of the board of 
directors of each Federal reserve bank shall be ineligible for election as a 
member of the Federal Reserve Commission 

Government reserve representatives (class B) shall be three in number 
and shall include the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Comptroller of the Currency 

Government reserve officers (class C) shall be nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and shall be confirmed by the Senate They shall 
be three in number and shall not be officers or directors of any Federal 
reserve bank The term of office of the Government reserve officers shall 
be ten years 

Upon assembling for the first time, the members of the Federal Reserve 
Commission belonging to class A shall separate into two groups under such 
regulations as the commission shall lay down for effectmg the said grouping 
One such group shall hold office for three years dating from the first of 
January next succeeding the election of members, the other for six years 
succeeding such election Each group shall include, as nearly as may be, 
one-half the total number of members of class A Thereafter, every mem- 
ber of the said commission belonging to class A shall hold office for a term 
of six years Vacancies in class A shall be filled as they may occur, m the 
manner prescribed for the original choice of members belongmg to the 
class in which such vacancies occur 

The Federal Reserve Commission, hereinbefore established, shall elect 
from among the members of class A a president, vice president, secretary, 
and such other officers as may be required by by-laws which shall be drawn 
up and adopted by the said commission for the government and control of 
its transactions It shall have power to levy semiannually upon the Federal 
reserve banks hereinbefore established an assessment sufficient to pay its 
estimated expenses for half year succeeding the laying of such assess- 
ment, together with any deficit earned forward from the precedmg half 
year The Federal Reserve Board hereinafter created shall semiannually 
report to the Federal Reserve Commission an estimate of its expenses for 
the coming half year, and said expenses shall be assessed upon the Federal 
reserve banks by the said commission simultaneously with its own estimated 
expenses 

Each member of the Federal Reserve Commission shall receive an an- 
nual salary of $2,500 and such allowance for necessary expenses as may be 
fixed by the said commission 

The Federal Reserve Commission shall fix the compensation of the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board hereinafter created 

Sec 12 That the first meeting of the Federal Reserve Commission shall 
be held in Washington, District of Columbia, as soon as may be after the 
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passage of this Act, and after the organization of Federal reserve banks in 
the several districts as herein provided, at a date to be fixed by the reserve 
organization committee hereinbefore created 

At the said meeting the members of the Federal Reserve Commission 
belonging to class A shall choose from among their own number by ballot 
three members no two of whom shall have been originally selected by the 
same Federal reserve bank At least one of such members shall have been 
originally selected from the directorate of a Federal reserve bank and at 
least one shall have been selected from outside such directorate in the 
manner hereinbefore provided 

Federal Reserve Board 

The three members thus chosen from among the members of class A of 
the Federal Reserve Commission shall, with the members of classes B and C, 
constitute a body of nine members which shall be known as the Federal 
Reserve Board The Secietary of the Treasury shall be ex officio chairman 
of the said Federal Reserve Board Members of the said board shall con- 
tinue to hold office until the expiration of their terms as members of the 
Federal Reserve Commission, as hereinbefore provided No member of 
class A of the Federal Reserve Commission who shall be chosen a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board shall continue to hold office or to act as a 
director of any bank or banking institution or Federal reserve bank, and 
before entering upon his duties as a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
he shall certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has 
compiled with the requirements of this section by withdrawing from any 
official or directoral relation of the kind herein referred to Whenever a 
vacancy shall occur among the three members of the Federal Reserve Board 
who are chosen from among the members of class A, a successor, shall 
within thirty days be chosen to fill the vacancy aforesaid by the method 
hereinbefore specified for the original choice, and when chosen the said 
successor shall hold office for the unexpired term of the member whose 
place he is selected to fill 

Sec 13 That the Federal Reserve Commission hereinbefore established 
shall at its regular quarterly meeting receive reports from the Federal 
Reserve Bdard with reference to the banking transactions of Federal reserve 
banks during the preceding quarter, and shall be authorized to request from 
the Federal Reserve Board such additional information as may m the judg- 
ment of the said commission be desirable The Federal Reserve Board shall 
at the quarterly ineetmgs aforesaid give a summary account of the actions 
taken by it during the three months preceding such meetings and may pro- 
pound general questions relating to the state of credit, or the management 
of Federal reserve banks f Or' consideration by the said commission 

The Federal Reserve? Coimmssion shall appoint a board of exammers, 
consisting of three mtobers, which shall be authorized to report to it at 
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any time upon the conditions of credit, the kind of business done, and the 
proper conduct of the discount operations at each Federal reserve bank or 
at any individual bank, and said commission may authorize the employment 
of suitable assistance, if needed, for the performance of the work of 
examination hereinbefore specified 

That at all meeting of the Federal Reserve Commission a quorum shall 
consist of two-thirds of its total number of members A majority of those 
present shall be required to pass any resolution Upon motion of any mem- 
ber the commission may consider the resolution recommending to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board its line of conduct or of policy in regard to the per- 
formance of functions hereinbefore assigned to the said board 

Sec 14 That section three hundred and twenty-four of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be amended so as to read as follows ‘'There 
shall be m the Department of the Treasury a bureau charged, except as in 
this Act otherwise provided, with the execution of all laws passed by Con- 
gress relating to the issue and regulation of currency issued by national 
banking associations, the chief officer of which bureau shall be called the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and shall perform his duties under the general 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, acting as the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board” 

B CoMPLEiE First (Modified) Print of Gdass Bill 
A Bill 

To provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing 
an elastic currency, affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and 
to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and 
for other purposes 

Be It enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, that the short title of this Act shall 
be the “Federal reserve Act ” 

Federal Reserve Districts 

Sec 2 That within ninety days after the passage of this Act, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, acting as a reserve-bank 
organization committee, shall designate from among the reserve cities now 
authorized by law a number of such cities to be determined by the said 
organization committee and to be known as Federal reserve cities, and shall 
divide the continental United States into districts, each district to contain one 
of such Federal reserve cities Provided, That the districts shall be appor- 
tioned with due regard to the convenience and customary course of business 
of the community and ^sHall not necessarily coincide with the area of such 
State or States as may be wholly or in part included in any given district 
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The districts thus created may be readjusted and new districts may from 
time to time be created by the Federal Reserve Board hereinafter established, 
acting upon a joint application made by not less than ten national banks 
situated within one of the existing districts The districts thus constituted 
shall be known as Federal reserve districts and shall be designated by number 
according to the pleasure of the organization committee 

The organization committee shall, m accordance with regulations to be 
established by itself, proceed to organize m each of the reserve cities 
designated as hereinbefore specified a Federal reserve bank Each such 
Federal reserve bank shall include in its title the name of the city in which 
it is situated, as “Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago,” and so forth 

The total number of reserve cities designated by the organization com- 
mittee shall be not less than twelve, and the organization committee shall 
be authorized to employ counsel and expert aid, to take testimony, to send 
for persons and papers, to administer oaths, and to make such investiga- 
tions as may be deemed necessary by the said committee for the purpose of 
determming the number of reserve cities to be designated 

Every national bank located within a given district shall be required to 
subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of that district 
a sum equal to twenty per centum of its unimpaired capital, one-half of 
such subscnption to be paid in under the terms and conditions prescribed 
by the national bankmg Act with reference to subscriptions to the stock of 
national banking associations The remainder of the subscriptions or any 
part thereof shall become a liability of the subscribers, subject to call and 
payment thereof whenever necessary to meet the obligations of the Federal 
reserve bank under such terms and m accordance with such regulations as 
the board of directors of said Federal reserve bank may prescribe Promded, 
That no Federal reserve bank shall be organized with a paid-up and unim- 
paired capital at the time of beginning business less m amount than 
$5,000,000 The organization committee shall have power to appoint such 
assistants and incur such expenses in carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
as it shall deem necessary, and such expenses shall be payable by the 
Treasurer of the United States upon voucher approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the pajrment of such expenses 

Stock Issues 

Sec 3 That the capital stock of each Federal reserve bank shall be 
divided into shares of $100 The outstanding capital stock shall be increased 
from time to time as subscribing banks increase their capital or as additional 
banks become subscribers, and shall be decreased as subscribing banks 
reduce their capital or leave the organization Each Federal reserve bank 
may establish branch offices under regulations of the Federal Reserve 
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Board at a point within the Federal reserve district in which it is located 
Provided, That the total number of such branches shall not exceed one for 
each $500,000 of the capital stock of said Federal reserve bank 

^ Federal Reserve Banks 

Sec 4 That upon duly making and filing with the Comptroller of the 
Currency a certificate m the form required and described in sections fifty- 
one hundred and thirty-four and fifty-one hundred and thirty-five, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, such Federal reserve bank shall become a 
body corpoiate and as such and in the name designated, respectively, in tlie 
organization certificate shall have power to perform all those acts and to 
enjoy all those privileges and to exercise all those powers described in 
section fifty-one hundred and thirty-six, Revised Statutes, save in so far 
as the same shall be limited or extended, as the case may be, by the pro- 
visions of this Act The Federal reserve bank so incorporated shall have 
succession for a period of twenty years from its organization, unless sooner 
dissolved by Act of Congress 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be organized and conducted under the 
oversight and control of a board of directors, whose powers shall be the 
same as those conferred upon the boards of directors of national banking 
associations under existing law, except in so far as expressly provided to 
the contrary in this Act Such board of directors shall be constituted and 
elected as hereinafter specified and shall consist of nine members, holding 
office for three years and divided into three classes, designated as classes 
A, B, and C 

Qass A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen by and 
be representative of the stock-holding banks 

Class B shall consist of three members, who shall be representative of 
the general public interests of the reserve district 

Class C shall consist of three members, who shall be designated by the 
Federal Reserve Board 

Directors of class A shall be chosen in the following manner 

It shall be the duty of the chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank of the district in which each such bank is situated to 
classify the member banks of the said district who are stockholders in the 
said Federal reserve bank into three general groups or divisions Each such 
group shall contain as nearly as may be one-third of the aggregate banking 
capital of the banks holding stock in the Federal reserve bank of the said 
district and shall consist of banks of similar capitalization The said groups 
shall be designated by number at the pleasure of the chairman of the 
Federal reserve bank 

At a regularly called directors* meeting of each national bank in the 
Federal reserve district aforesaid, the board of directors of such national 
bank shall elect by ballot one of its own members as a district reserve 
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elector and shall certify his name to the chairman of the hoard of directors 
of the Federal reserve bank of the district The said chairman shall estab- 
lish complete lists of the district reserve electors, class A, thus named by 
banks m each of the aforesaid three groups and shall transmit one complete 
list to each such elector in each group Every elector shall, within fifteen 
days of the receipt of the said list, select and certify to the said chairman 
from among the names on the list pertaining to his group, transmitted to 
him by the chairman, one name as representing his choice for Federal 
reserve director, class A The name receiving the greatest number of 
votes, not less than a majority, shall be designated by said chairman as 
Federal reserve director for the group to which he belongs In case no 
candidate shall receive a majority of all votes cast m any district, the 
chairman aforesaid shall establish an eligible list, including the three names 
receiving the greatest number of votes on the first ballot, and shall transmit 
said list to the electors m each of the groups of banks established by him 
Each elector shall at once select and certify to the sAid chairman from among 
the three names submitted to him his choice for Federal reserve director, 
class A, and the name receiving the greatest numbei of such votes shall be 
designated by the chairman as Federal reserve director, class A 

Directors of class B shall be chosen at the same time and in the same 
manner hereinbefore prescribed for directors of class A, except that they 
shall in no case be officers or directors of any bank or banking association, 
and shall not accept office as such during the term of their service as 
directors of the Federal reserve bank They shall be fairly representative 
of the commercial, agricultural or industrial interests of their respective 
districts The Federal Reserve Board shall have power at its discretion to 
remove any director of class B m any Federal reserve bank, if it should 
appear at any time that such director does not fairly represent the com- 
mercial, agricultural or industrial interests of his district 

Three directors belonging to class C shall be chosen directly by the 
Federal Reserve Board one of whom shall be designated by said board as 
chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the 
district to which he is appointed and shall be designated as ^‘Federal reserve 
agent ” In addition to his duties as chairman of the board of directors of 
the Federal reserve bank of the district to which he is appointed, he shall be 
required to maintain under regulations to be established by the Fedeial 
Reserve Board a local office of said board which shall be situated on the 
premises of the Federal reserve bank of the district He shall make 
regular reports to the Federal Reserve Board, and shall act as its official 
representative for the performance of the functions conferred upon it by 
this Act He shall be paid an annual compensation to be fixed by the 
Federal Reserve Board and to be paid him monthly by the Federal reserve 
bank to which he is designated 

The reserve organization committee shall, m organizing Federal reserve 
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banks for the first time, call such meetings of bank directors in the severs 
districts as may be necessary to carry out the purposes ot this Act and ma; 
exercise the functions herein conferred upon the chairman of the board o 
directors of each Federal reserve bank pending the complete organizatioi 
of such bank 

At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each Federa 
reserve bank subsequent to the organization of such bank it shall be th< 
duty of the directors of classes A and B each to designate one of it' 
members whose term of office shall expire in one year from the first o: 
January nearest to date of such meeting, one whose term of office shal 
expire at the end of two years from said date, and one whose term of office 
shall expire at the end of three years from said date Thereafter even 
director of a Federal reserve bank chosen as herembefoie provided shal 
hold office for a term of three years but the chairman of the board o: 
directors of each Federal reserve bank designated by the Federal Reserve 
Board, as hereinbefore described, shall be removable at the pleasure of th< 
said board without notice, and his successor shall hold office during th< 
unexpired term of the director in whose place he was appointed 

Increase and Decrease of Capital 

Sec 5 That shares of the capital stock of Federal reserve banks shal 
not be transferable, nor be hypothecated , in case a subscribing bank mcreasej 
Its capital, it shall thereupon subscribe for an additional amount of capita 
stock of the Federal reserve bank of its district equal to twenty per tentun 
of the bank's own increase of capitdl, paying therefor the then book value 
of the shares of the reserve bank as shown by the last published statemeni 
of said bank A bank applying for stock in a Federal leserve bank ai 
any time after the formation of the latter must subscribe for an amount of 
the capital of said reserve bank equal to twenty per centum of the capital of 
said subscribing bank, paying therefor its then book value as shown by th« 
last published statement of said reserve bank When the capital of anj 
Federal reserve bank has been increased, either on account of the increase 
of capital of the banks holding stock therein or on account of the increase 
in the number of stockholding banks, the board of directors shall make anc 
execute a certificate showing said increase in capital, the amount paid m 
and by whom paid This certificate shall be filed m the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency In case a subscribing bank reduces its 
capital it shall surrender a proportionate amoimt of its holdings in the 
capital of said Federal reserve bank, and if a bank goes into voluntary 
liquidation it shall surrender all of its holdings of the capital of said Federal 
reserve bank In either case the shares surrendered shall be canceled and 
the bank shall receive in payment therefor a sum equal to their then book 
value as shown by the last published statement of said Federal reserve bank 

Sec 6 That if any shareholder of a Federal reserve bank shall become 
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insolvent and a receiver be appointed the stock held by it in said Federal 
reserve bank shall be canceled and the balance of its value, after paying 
all debts due by such insolvent bank to said Federal reserve bank, shall be 
paid to the receiver of the insolvent bank Whenever the capital stock of a 
Federal reserve bank is reduced, either on account of a reduction in capital 
of the banks holding its stock or of the liquidation or insolvency of any 
such bank holding stock therein, the board of directors shall make -and 
execute a certificate showing such reduction of capital stock and the amount 
repaid to each bank This certificate shall be filed in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency 

Division of Earnings 

Sec 7 The eainings of each Federal reserve bank shall be disposed of 
in the following manner 

After the pa3mient of all expenses and taxes, the shareholders shall be 
entitled to receive an annual dividend of five per centum on the paid-in 
capital, which dividend shall be cumulative One-half of the net earnings 
shall be paid into the surplus fund until said fund shall amount to twenty 
per centum of the paid-in capital of such bank, and the remaining one-half 
shall be paid to the United States , and whenever and so long as the surplus 
fund of such Federal reserve bank amounts to twenty per centum of the 
paid-in capital and the shareholdeis shall have received the dividends at 
the rate of five per centum per annum hereinbefoie provided for, all excess 
earnings shall be paid to the United States 

Every Federal reserve bank incorporated under the terms of this Act 
shall be exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation, except in respect 
to taxes upon real estate 

Sec 8 That any national banking association heretofore oiganized may 
at any time within one year from the passage of this Act, and with the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, be granted, as herein pro- 
vided, all the rights, and be subject to all the liabilities, of national banking 
associations organized subsequent to the passage of this Act Provided, 
Thai such action on the part of such associations shall be authorized by 
the consent 111 writing of shareholders owning not less than a majoiity of 
the capital stock of the association Any national banking association now 
organized which shall not, within one year after the passage oJe this Act, 
become a national banking association iindei the piovisions hereinbefoie 
stated, or which shall fail to comply with any of the provisions of this Act, 
shall be dissolved, but such dissolution shall not take away or impair any 
remedy against such corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any liability 
or penalty which shall have previously been incuired 

Sec 9 That any bank or banking association incorporated by special law 
of any State or of the United States, or organized under the general laws 
of any Slate of the United States, and having an unimpaired capital suffi- 
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cient to entitle it to become a national banking association under the pro- 
visions of this Act, may, by the consent in writing of the shareholders 
owning not less than fifty-one per centum of the capital stock of such bank 
or banking association, and with the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, become a national banking association under its former name or 
by any name approved by the comptroller The directors thereof may 
continue to be the directors of the association so organized until others are 
elected or appointed m accordance with the provisions of the law When 
the comptroller has given to such bank or banking association a certificate 
that the provisions of this Act have been complied with, such bank or 
banking association, and all its stockholders, officers, and employees, shall 
have the same powers and privileges, and shall be subject to the same 
duties, liabilities, and regulations, in all respects, as shall have been pre- 
scribed for associations originally organized as national banking associations 
under this Act 


State Banks as Members 

Sec 10 That from and after the passage of this Act any bank or bank- 
ing association or trust company incorporated by special law of any State, 
or organized under the general laws of any State or the LFnited States, may 
make application to the Federal Reserve Board hereinafter created for the 
right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized within 
the Federal reserve district where located The Federal Reset ve Board 
may, at its discretion, subject to the provisions of this section, entitle such 
applying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the 
district in which such applying bank is located, 01 at its discretion may 
reject sucli application Whenever the Federal Reserve Board may entitle 
such an applying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank 
of the district in which the applying bank is located, stock shall be issued 
and paid for under the rules and regulations m this Act provided for national 
banks which become stockholders in Federal reserve banks 

It shall be the duty of the Federal Reserve Board to establish by-laws 
for the general government of its conduct in acting upon applications made 
by the State banks and banking associations and trust companies herein- 
before referred to for stock ownership in Federal reserve banks Such 
by-laws shall require of applying banks not organized under Federal law 
that they comply with the reserve requirements and submit to the inspection 
and regulation provided in this Act No such applymg bank shall be 
admitted to stock ownership m a Federal reserve bank unless it possesses 
a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national 
banking assoaation in the place where it is situated, under the provisions of 
the national banking Act, and conforms to the provisions herein prescribed 
for national banking associations of similar capitalization 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a bank- 
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ing association or trust company organi 7 ed under the laws of any State or 
of the United States has failed to comply with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, It shall be within the power of the said board to require such banking 
association or trust company to sui render its stock 111 the Federal reserve 
bank in which it holds shares upon receiving trom such bank the then book 
value of the said shares in current funds, and said Federal reserve bank 
shall upon notice from the Federal Reserve Board be required to suspend 
the designated banking association or trust company from further privileges 
of rediscount, and shall within thirty days of such notice cancel and retire 
its shares and make payment therefor in the manner heiein piovided 

Federal Reserve Board 

Sec II There shall be created a Federal Reserve Board, which shall 
consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall be 
members ex officio, and four members chosen by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate The four mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board chosen by the President and confirmed 
as aforesaid shall each receive an annual salary of $10,000, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, as ex officio member of said Federal Reserve Board, 
shall, m addition to the salary now paid him as comptroller, receive the 
sum of $ 5,000 annually for his services as a member of said board Of 
those thus appointed by the President at least one shall be a person 
experienced in banking, and of those first appointed, one shall serve for 
two, one for four, one for six, and one for eight years, respectively, and 
thereafter each member so appointed shall serve for a term of eight years 
Of the four persons thus appointed, one of such members is to be designated 
as governor, one as vice governor, and one as secretaiy of the Federal 
Reserve Board The governor of the Federal Reserve Board, subject to 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury and board, shall be the 
active managing officer of the Federal Reserve Board He shall be subject 
to removal by the President upon a statement of the reasons for such 
removal 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to levy semiannually upon 
the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to capital, an assessment sufficient 
to pay its estimated expenses for the half year succeeding the levying of 
such assessment, together with any deficit earned forward from the pre- 
ceding half year 

That the first meeting of the Federal Reserve Board shall be held in 
Washmgton, District of Columbia, as soon as may be after the passage of 
this Act, and after the organization of Federal reserve banks in the several 
districts, as herein provided, at a date to be fixed by the reserve organization 
committee hereinbefore created The Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex 
officio chairman of the Federal Reserve Board No member of the Federal 
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Reserve Board shall continue to hold office or to act as a director of any 
bank or banking institution or Federal reserve bank, and before entering 
upon his duties as a member of the Federal Reserve Board he shall certify 
under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has complied with this 
requirement Whenever a vacancy shall occur among the four members 
of the Federal Reserve Board chosen by the President, as above provided, 
a successor shall be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to fill such vacancy, and when chosen, shall hold office for 
the unexpired term of the member whose place he is selected to fill 

That section three hundred and twenty-four of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States be amended so as to read as follows “There shall be 
m the Department of the Treasury a bureau charged, except as in this Act 
otherwise provided, with the execution of all laws passed by Congress 
relating to the issue and regulation of currency issued by national banking 
associations, the chief officer of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and shall perform his duties under the general direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, acting as the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board” 

Sec 12 That the Federal Reserve Board hereinbefore established shall 
be authorized and empowered 

(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts and books of each Federal 
reserve bank and to require such statements and reports as it deems 
necessary 

(b) To require or on application to permit a Federal reserve bank to 
rediscount the paper of any other Federal reseive bank 

(c) To establish each week, or as much oftener as required, a rate of 
discount which shall be mandatory upon each Federal reserve bank and for 
each class of paper Provided, That said rate of discount need not be 
uniform for all Federal reserve banks, but shall be made with a view to 
accommodating the commerce of the country and promoting a stable price 
level 

(d) To suspend for a period not exceeding thirty days (and to renew 
such suspension for periods not to exceed fifteen days) any and every leserve 
requirement specified in this Act 

(e) To supervise and regulate the issue of Treasury notes to Federal 
reserve banks 

(f) To add to the number of cities classified as reserve and central 
leserve cities under existing law in which national banking associations are 
subject to the reserve requirements set forth m section twenty-one of this 
Act, or to reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities and to 
designate the banks therein situated as country banks at its discretion 

(g) To require the removal of officials of Federal reserve banks for 
incompetency, dereliction of duty, fraud, or deceit 
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(h) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon 
the books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks 

(1) To suspend the" further operations of any Federal reserve bank and 
appoint a receiver therefor 

(j) To perform the duties, functions, or services specified or implied 
in this Act 


Rediscounts 

Sec 13 That any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its 
stockholders deposits of current funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, 
Federal reserve notes or checks and drafts upon solvent banks, domestic 
and foreign 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Fedeial reserve bank 
may discount notes and bills of exchange arising out of commercial 
transactions, that is, notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agri- 
cultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, the Federal Reserve Board to 
have the right to determine or define the character of the paper thus 
eligible for discount, withmtthe meaning ot this Act, but such definition 
shall not include notes or bills issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying 
or trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except notes or 
bills having a maturity of not exceeding four months and secured by United 
States bonds or bonds issued by any State, county, or municipality of the 
United States Notes and bills admitted to discount under the terms of 
this paragraph must have a maturity of not more than forty-five days 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount the paper of the classes hereinbefore described having a 
maturity of more than forty-five and not more than one hundred and twenty 
days, when its own cash reserve exceeds thirty-three and one-third per cent 
of Its total outstanding demand liabilities , but not more than fifty per cent 
of the total paper so discounted for any depositing bank shall have a 
maturity of more than sixty days 

Upon the indorsement of any bank having a deposit with it any Federal 
reserve bank may discount acceptances of depositing banks which are based 
on the exportation or importation of goods or on travelers' credits and which 
mature m not more than ninety days and bear the signature of at least one 
member bank in addition to that of the acceptor The amount so dis- 
counted shall at no time exceed one-half the capital of the bank for which 
the rediscounts are made The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing 
the signature or indorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corpora- 
tion rediscounted for any one bank shall at no time exceed ten per centum 
of the unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank 

Any national bank may, at its discretion, accept drafts or bills of 
exchange drawn upon it having not moie than four months to run and 
growing out of the transactions involving the importation or exportation 
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of goods 01 the issue of travelers’ letters of credit, but no bank shall 
accept such bills to an amount equal m the aggregate to more than one-half 
the tace value of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 

Sec 14 Whenever 111 the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board, upon 
application jointly and directly made to the Secietary of the Treasury by 
not less than ten national banks in one district, the public interest so 
requires, the Federal Reserve Board may authorize the reserve bank of the 
district to discount the direct obligations of member banks, secured by the 
pledge and deposit of satisfactoiy securities, but in no case shall the 
amount so loaned by a Federal reseive bank exceed three-fourths of the 
actual value of the securities so pledged or one-half the amount of the 
paid-up and unimpaiied capital of the member bank 

Opjsn-Market Operations 

Sec 15 That any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, purchase in the open market, 
either from domestic 01 foreign banks or individuals, bankers’ bills and bills 
of exchange of the kinds and maturities by this Act made eligible for 
rediscount 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power (a) to deal in gold com 
and bullion both at homeland abroad, to make loans thereon, and to con- 
tract for loans of gold coin or bullion, giving therefor, when necessary, 
acceptable security, including the hypothecation of United States bonds, 

(b) to invest in United States bonds and in short-time obligations of the 
United States or its dependencies or of any State or foreign Government, 

(c) to purchase from member banks and to sell, with or without its indorse- 
ment, checks or bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions, as 
hereinbefore defined, payable in foreign countries , but such bills of exchange 
must have not exceeding ninety days to run and must bear the signature of 
two or more responsible parties, of which the last shall be that of a sub- 
scribing bank, and (d) with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
open and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries and establish 
agencies in such countries wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of 
purchasing, selling, and collecting foreign bills of exchange, and to buy and 
sell with or without its indorsement, through such correspondents or 
agencies, checks or prime foreign bills of exchange arising out of com- 
mercial transactions which have not exceeding ninety days to run and which 
bear the signature of two or more responsible parties 

Government Deposits 

Sec 16 That all moneys now held in the general fund of the Treasury 
shall, upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, within twelve 
months of the passage of this Act, be deposited in Federal reserve banks, 
which shall act as fiscal agents of the United States, and thereafter the 
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revenues of the Government shall be regularly deposited in such banks, and 
disbursements shall be made by checks drawn against such deposits 

The Secretary of the Tieasury shall, from time to time, apportion the 
funds of the Government among the said Federal reserve banks, and may, 
at his discretion, charge interest thereon and fix, from month to month, a 
rate which shall be regularly paid by the banks holding such deposit 
Provided i That no Federal reserve bank shall pay interest upon any deposits 
except those of the United States 

The Government of the United States and the banks depositing in the 
Federal reserve banks shall be the only depositors in said reserve banks 
All domestic transactions of the Federal reserve banks involving the creation 
of deposit accounts shall be confined to the Government and the depositing 
banks, with the exception of the purchase or sale of Government or State 
securities, or securities of foreign Governments, or of gold coin or buljion 

Not^ Issues 

Sec 17 That an issue of Federal reserve Treasury notes not to exceed 
$500,000,000 IS hereby authorized The said notes shall purport on their 
faces to be the obligations of the United States, and shall be issued, at the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, and solely foi the purpose of 
making advances to Federal leserve banks, as hereinafter set forth They 
shall be receivable for all taxes, customs, and other public dues, and shall 
be redeemed in gold on demand at the Treasury Department m the city of 
Washington, District of Columbia, or at any Federal reserve bank, and 
when deposited with such bank for redemption may be charged off by said 
bank against Treasury balances on its books, or may be paid out of its 
lawful money funds specifically set apart for their redemption 

Any Federal reserve bank may, upon vote of its directors, make applica- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Board through the local Federal reserve agent 
for such amount of the Treasury notes hereinbefore provided for as it may 
deem best Such application shall be accompanied vnth a tender to the 
local reserve agent of collateral security to protect the notes for which appli- 
cation IS made, equal in amount to the sum of the notes thus applied for 
The collateral security thus offered shall be notes and bills accepted for 
rediscount under the provisions of section thirteen of this Act, and the 
Federal Reserve Board shall be authorized at any time to call upon a 
Federal reserve bank for additional deposits of security 

Whenever any Federal reserve bank shall pay out 01 disburse Federal 
reserve Treasury notes of the issue herein provided it shall hold in its own 
vaults gold or lawful money equal in amount to thirty-three and one-third 
per centum of the Treasury notes so paid out, by it The Federal Reserve 
Board shall have power, in its discretion to require Federal reserve banks 
to maintain on deposit m the Treasury of the United States a sum m gold 
or lawful money equal to five per centum Of whatever amount of Federal 
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reserve Treasury notes may be issued to them under the provisions of this 
Act , but such five per centum shall be counted and included as part of the 
thirty^three and one-third per centum reserve hereinbefore required It 
shall also have the right to grant m whole or in part or to reject entirely 
the application of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve Treasury 
notes, but to the extent and in the amount that such application may be 
granted the Federal Reserve Board shall, through its local Federal agent, 
deposit Treasury notes with the bank so applymg, and such bank shall be 
charged with the amount of such notes and shall pay such rate of interest 
on said amount as may be established by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the amount of such Treasury notes so issued to any such bank shall, upon 
delivery, become a first and paramount hen on all the assets of such bank 
Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for out- 
standing Federal reserve Treasury notes by the deposit of Federal reserve 
Treasury notes whether issued to such bank or to some other member bank, 
other lawful money of the United States, or gold bullion, with the Treasurer 
of the United States, and such reduction shall be accompanied by a cor- 
lespondmg reduction in the reserve fund of lawful money set apart for the 
redemption of said notes and by the release of a corresponding amount of 
the collateral security deposited with the local Federal reserve agent 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral 
deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection of Federal 
reserve Treasury notes deposited with it and shall at the same time substi- 
tute other collateral of equal value* approved by the Federal reserve agent 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board 

It shall be the duty of every Federal reserve bank to receive on deposit, 
at par and without charge for exchange or collection, checks and drafts 
drawn by any of its depositors upon any other depositor and checks and 
drafts drawn by any depositor in any other Federal reserve bank upon 
funds to the credit of said depositor in said reserve bank last mentioned 
The Federal Reserve Board shall make and promulgate from time to time 
regulations governmg the transfer of funds at par among Federal reserve 
banks, and may at its discretion exercise the functions of a clearing house 
for such Federal reserve banks, and may also require each such bank to 
exercise the functions of a clearing house for its shareholding banks 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral 
deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection of Federal 
reserve Treasury notes deposited with it and shall at the same time substi- 
tute other collateral of equal value approved by the Federal reserve agent 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board 

Bank Reserves 

Sec 18 That withm sixty days from and after the date when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall have officially announced, m such manner as he 
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shall elect, the fact that a Federal reserve bank has been established, every 
national banking association shall establish with the Federal reserve bank 
of Its district a credit balance on the books of the latter institution equal 
to not less than thiee per centum of its own total demand liabilities, exclu- 
sive of circulating notes, and at the end of fourteen months from the date 
fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury shall increase the said thiee per 
centum to five per centum Such balance may at any time be increased, but 
shall at no time be allowed to fall below the amounts aforesaid 

From and after the date set by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
officially announced by him as hereinbefore provided, it shall be the duty 
of national banking associations now classified as country banks and situated 
outside of central reserve and reserve cities to maintain a reserve equal to 
fifteen per centum of the aggregate amount of their deposits Such reserve 
shall consist of five per centum of lawful money held actually m their own 
vaults and for a period of fourteen months from the date aforesaid shall 
consist of at least three per centum and thereafter of at least five per 
centum, with its district Federal reserve bank The remainder of the fifteen 
per centum reserve hereinbefore required may for a period of thirty-six 
months from and after the date set by the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
hereinbefore provided, consist of balances due to a national bank in reserve 
or central reserve cities as now defined by law From and after a date 
thirty-six months subsequent to the date set by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as hereinbefore provided, the said remainder of the fifteen per centum 
reserve required of country banks shall consist either of lawful money in 
its own vaults or of balances on deposit with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district, or both 


Banks in Resfrve Cities 

From and after the date set by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
incorporation of the Fedeial reserve bank within such district it shall be 
the duty of the national banks m such reserve cities to maintain for a period 
of twenty-six months a reserve of twenty-five per centum of their out- 
standing deposits and for twelve months thereafter a reserve of twenty-two 
and one-half per centum, and at the end of thirty-eight months, and per- 
manently thereafter, a reserve of twenty per centum of their outstanding 
deposits For sixty days from the date set by the Secretary for the 
organization of the reserve bank m such district each national bank in the 
reserve cities shall maintain m its own vaults, in lawful money, a sum equal 
to twelve and one-half per centum of its outstanding deposits and thereafter 
a sum of lawful money equal to ten per centum of its deposits The 
additional legal reserve above the lawful money required in its own vaults 
may be kept either with the Federal reserve bank or with a reserve agent 
in the central reserve cities, for a period not exceeding thirty-six months 
from the organization of the Federal reserve bank in such district. 
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Provided, hozvevet , That the requirement of a balance of three per centum 
and five per centum, respectively, of its deposits with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district, as hereinbefore provided, shall not be diminished 

Central Reserve City Banks 

The national banks in central reserve cities, for a period of fourteen 
months, shall maintain a reserve, in lawful money, equal to twenty-five per 
centum of their deposits and thereafter, for a further period of twelve 
months, a reserve in lawful money equal to twenty- two and one-half per 
centum of their deposits and after twenty-six months they shall maintain a 
reserve in lawful money equal to twenty per centum of their outstanding 
deposits For a period of sixty days after the passage of this Act each 
such bank shall maintain, in its own vaults, in lawful money, a sum equal 
to twenty per centum of its deposits, and thereafter, in lawful money, ten 
per centum of its deposits It shall be optional with such banks to keep 
their reserve, in addition to the lawful money required to be kept by them 
as aforesaid, either in their own vaults or as a deposit with the Federal 
reserve bank of the district m which such national bank is located 
P^oznded, hozveve), That the requirement of a balance of three per centum 
and five per centum respectively, with the Federal reserve bank of its dis- 
trict, as hereinbefore provided, shall not be diminished 

Sec 19 That so much of sections two and three of the Act of June 
twentieth, eighteen bundled and seventy-four, entitled "An Act fixing the 
amount of United States notes, providing for a redistribution of the 
national bank currency, and for other purposes,” as provides that the fund 
deposited by any national banking association with the Treasurer of the 
United States for the redemption of its notes shall be counted as a part of 
its lawful reserve as provided in the Act aforesaid, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed And from and after the passage of this Act such fund 
of five per centum shall in no case be counted by any national banking 
association as a part of its lawful reserve 

Sec 20 That every Federal reserve bank shall at all times have on hand 
in Its own vaults, in gold 01 lawful money, a sum equal to not less than 
thirty-three and onc-third per centum of its outstanding demand liabilities, 
which shall at the same time be not less than thirty-three and one-third 
per centum of its outstanding Federal reserve notes 

Bank Examinations 

Sec 21 That the examination of the affairs of every national banking 
association authorized by existing law shall take place at least twice m 
each calendar year and as much oftener as the Federal Reserve Board shall 
consider necessary in order to furnish a full and complete knowledge of its 
condition The Secretary of the Treasury may, however, at any time 
direct the holding of a special examination The person assigned to the 
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making of such examination of the affaiis of any national banking associa- 
tion shall have power to call together a quorum of the directors of such 
association, who shall, under oath, state to such examiner the character and 
circumstances of such of its loans or discounts as he may designate, and 
from and after the passage of this Act all bank examineis shall receive 
fixed salaries, the amount whereof shall be determined by the Federal 
Reserve Board and shall be annually reported to Congress But the expense 
of the examinations herein provided for shall be assessed by the Federal 
Reserve Board upon the associations examined in proportion to assets or 
resources held by such associations upon a date during the year in which 
such examinations are held to be established by the Federal Reserve Board 
The Comptroller of the Currency shall so arrange the duties of national 
bank examiners that no two successive examinations of any association shall 
be made by the same examiner 

In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, every Federal reserve bank may, with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, arrange for special or periodical examination of the 
member banks within its district Such examination shall be so conducted 
as to inform the Federal reserve bank under whose auspices it is earned 
on of the condition of its member banks and of the lines of credit which are 
being extended by them Every Federal reserve bank shall at all times be 
bound to furnish to the Federal Reserve Board such information as may be 
demanded by the latter concerning the condition of any national banking 
association orgamzed within the district m which the said Federal reserve 
bank is located, and it shall have power at all times to order special examina- 
tions without notice, for the purpose of ascertaining the condition of a 
member bank 

The Federal Reserve Board shall as often as it deems best, and in any 
case not less frequently than four times each year, order an examination 
of national banking associations in reserve cities Such examinations shall 
show in detail the total amount of loans made by each bank on demand, 
on time, and the different classes of collateral held to protect the various 
loans 

Sec 22 That no national bank shall hereafter make any loan or grant 
any gratuity to any examiner of such bank Any bank offending against 
this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined 
not more than $1,000, and a further sum equal to the money so loaned or 
gratuity given, and the officer or officers of a bank making such loan or 
granting such gratuity shall be likewise deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be fined not to exceed $500 Any examiner acceptmg a loan or 
gratuity from any bank examined by him shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be fined not more than $500, and a further sum equal 
to the money so loaned or gratuity given, and shall forever thereafter be 
disqualified from holding office as a national-bank examiner No national- 
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bank examiner shall peiform any other service for compensation while 
holding such office 

No officer or director of a national bank shall receive or be beneficiary, 
either directly or indirectly, of any fee, brokerage, commission, gift, or 
other consideration for or on account of any loan, purchase, sale, payment, 
exchange, or transaction made by or on behalf of a national bank of which 
he IS such officer or director Any person violating any provision of this 
Act shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5, 000, or by a term in 
the penitentiary not exceeding three years, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment 

Sec 23 That from and after the passage of this Act the stockholders of 
every national banking association shall be held individually responsible for 
all contracts, debts, and engagements of such association, each to the amount 
of his stock therein, at the par value thereof in addition to the amount 
invested in such stock The stockholders in any national banking associa- 
tion who shall have transferred their shares or registered the transfer 
thereof within sixty days next before the date of the failure of such asso- 
ciation to meet its obligations shall be liable to the same ^tent as if they 
had made no such transfer, but this provision shall not be construed to 
affect in any way any recourse which such shareholders might otheiwise 
have against those in whose names such shares are registered at the time 
of such failure Section fifty-one hundred and fifty-one, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, is hereby reenacted except m so far as modified by 
this section 


LoAN«i ON Farm Lands 

Sec 24 That any national banking association not situated m a reserve 
city or central reserve aty may make loans secured by improved and 
unencumbered farm land, and so much of section fifty-one hundred and 
thirty-seven of the Revised Statutes as prohibits the making of such^loans 
by banks so situated shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed , but no such 
loan shall be made for a longer time than nine months, nor for an amount 
exceeding fifty per centum of the actual valte of the property offered as 
security, and such property shall be situated within the Federal reserve 
district m which the bank is located Any such bank may make such loans 
in an aggregate sum equal to twenty-five per centum of its capital and 
surplus, or fifty per centum of its time deposits 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power from time to time to add 
to the list of cities in which national banks shall not be permitted to make 
loans secured upon real estate in the manner described m this section 

Foreign Branches 

Sec 25 That any national banking association possessing a capital of 
$1,000,000 or more may file application with the Federal Reserve Board, 
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upon such conditions and under such circumstances as may be prescribed by 
the said board, for the purpose of securing authorization to establish 
branches m foreign countries for the furtherance of the foreign commerce 
of the United States and to act, if required to do so, as fiscal agents of the 
United States Such application shall specify, in addition to the name and 
capital of the banking association filing it, the foreign country or countries 
or the dependencies of the United States where the banking operations 
proposed are to be carried on and the amount of capital set aside by the 
said banking association filing application foi the conduct ot its foreign 
business at the branches proposed by it to be established in foreign countries 
The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to reject such application if, 
in its judgment, the amount of capital proposed to be set aside for the 
conduct of foreign business is inadequate or if tor other reasons the grant- 
ing of such application is deemed inexpedient 

Every national banking association which shall receive authorization to 
establish branches in foreign countries shall be required at all times to 
furnish information concerning the condition of such branches to the 
Comptroller of the Currency upon demand, and the Federal Reserve Board 
may order special examinations of the said foreign branches at such time 
or times as it may deem best Every such national banking association 
shall conduct the accounts of each foreign branch independently of the 
accounts of other foreign branches established by it and of its home office, 
and shall at the end of each fiscal period transfer to its general ledger the 
profit or loss accruing at each such branch as a separate item 

Sec 26 That all provisions of law inconsistent with or supeiseded by 
any of the provisions of this Act, be, and the same are hereby, repealed 
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GLASS BILL AS INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 26, 1913 

A Bill 

To provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing 
an elastic currency, atfordmg means of rediscounting commercial paper, 
and to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the short title of this Act 
shall be the “Fedeial Reserve Act” 

FcBtRAL Reserve Districts 

Sec 2 That within ninety days after the passage of this Act, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, acting as “The 
Reserve-Bank Organization Committee,” shall designate from among the 
reserve cities now authorized by law a number of such cities to be known as 
Federal reserve uties, and shall divide the continental United States into 
districts, each district to contain one of such Federal reserve cities 
Provided, That the districts shall be apportioned with due regard to the 
convenience and customary couise of business of the community and shall 
not necessarily coincide with the area of such State or States as may be 
wholly or in part included in any given district The districts thus created 
may be readjusted and new districts may from time to time be created 
by the Federal Reserve Board hereinafter established, acting upon a jomt 
application made by not less than ten national banks situated within one of 
the existing districts The districts thus constituted shall be known as 
Federal reserve districts and shall be designated by number according to 
the pleasure of the organization committee 

The organization committee shall, in accordance with regulations to be 
established by itself, proceed to organize in each of the reserve cities 
designated as hereinbefore specified a Federal reserve bank Each such 
Federal reserve bank shall include m its title the name of the city in which 
it IS situated, as “Federal Reserve Bank of Cnicago,” and so forth The 
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total number of reserve cities designated by the organization committee 
shall be not less than twelve, and the organization committee shall be 
authorized to employ counsel and expert aid, to take testimony, to send for 
persons and papers, to administer oaths, and to make such investigations 
as may be deemed necessary by the said committee for the purpose of 
determining the number of reserve cities to be designated 

Every national bank located within a given district shall be required to 
subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of that district a 
sum equal to twenty per centum of its unimpaired capital, one-half of such 
subscription to be paid in under the terms and conditions prescribed by 
the national banking Act with reference to subscriptions to the stock of 
national banking associations The remainder of the subscriptions or any 
part thereof shall become a liability of the subscribers, subject to call and 
payment thereof whenever necessary to meet the obligations of the Federal 
reserve bank under such terms and in accordance with such regulations as 
the board of directors of said Federal reserve bank may prescribe Piovided, 
That no Federal reserve bank shall be organized with a paid-up and unim- 
paired capital at the time of beginning business less in amount than 
$5,000 000 The organization committee shall have power to appoint such 
assistants and incur such expenses in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act as it shall deem necessary, and such expenses shall be payable by the 
Treasurer of the United States upon voucher approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the payment of such expenses 

Stock Issues 

Sec 3 That the capital stock of each Federal reserve bank shall be 
divided mto shares of $100 The outstanding capital stock shall be increased 
from time to time as subscribing banks increase their capital or as additional 
banks become subscribers, and shall be decreased as subscribing banks 
reduce their capital or leave the organization Each Federal reserve bank 
may establish branch offices under regulations of the Federal Reserve Board 
at a point within the Federal reserve district in which it is located Provided, 
That the total number of such branches shall not exceed one for each 
$500,000 of the capital stock of said Federal reserve bank 

RiSserv]^ Banks 

Sec 4 That upon duly making and filing with the Comptroller of the 
Currency a certificate in the form reqiured and described in sections fifty- 
one hundred and thirty- four and fifty-one hundred and thirty-five, Revised 
Statutes of the United Stales, such Federal reserve bank shall become a 
body corporate and as such and in the name designated, respectively, in the 
organization certificate shall have power to perform all those acts and to 
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enjoy all those privileges and to exercise all those powers described in 
section fifty-one hundred and thirty-six, Revised Statutes, save m so far 
as the same shall be limited or extended, as the case may be, by the pro- 
visions of this Act The Federal reserve bank so incorporated shall have 
succession for a period of twenty years from its organization, unless sooner 
dissolved by Act of Congress 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be organized and conducted under the 
oversight and control of a board of directors, whose powers shall be the 
same as those conferred upon the boards of directors of national banking 
associations under existing law, except in so far as expressly provided to 
the contrary in this Act Such board of directors shall be constituted and 
elected as hereinafter specified and shall consist of nine members, holding 
oflSce for three years and divided into three classes, designated as classes 
A, B, and C 

Class A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen by and 
be representative of the stock-holding banks 

Class B shall consist of three members, who shall be representative of 
the general public interests of the reserve district 

Class C shall consist of three members, who shall be designated by the 
Federal Reserve Board 

Directors of class A shall be chosen in the following manner 

It shall be the duty ^f the chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank of the district m which each such bank is situated to 
classify the member banks of the said district who are stockholders 111 the 
said Federal reserve bank into three general groups or divisions Each such 
group shall contain as nearly as may be one-third of the aggregate number 
of the banks holding stock in the Federal reserve bank of the said district 
and shall consist of banks of similar capitalization The said groups shall 
be designated by number at the pleasure of the chairman of the Federal 
reserve bank 

At a regularly called directors* meeting of each national bank m the 
Federal reserve district aforesaid, the board of directors of such member 
bank shall elect by ballot one of its own members as a district reserve 
elector and shall certify his name to the chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federal reserve bank 'of the district The said chairman shall 
establish lists of the district reserve electors, class A, thus named by banks 
m each of the aforesaid three groups and shall transmit one list to each 
such elector in each group. Every elector shall, within fifteen days of the 
receipt of the said list, select and certify to the said chairman from among 
the names on the list pertaining to his group, transmitted to him by the 
chairman, one name, not his own, as representing his choice for Federal 
reserve director, class A The name receiving the greatest number of votes, 
not less than a majority, shall be designated by said chairman as Federal 
reserve director for the group to which he belongs In case no candidate 
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shall receive a majority of all votes cast in any district, the chairman afore- 
said shall establish an eligible list, including the three names receiving the 
greatest number of votes on the first ballot, and shall transmit said list to 
the electors m each of the groups of banks established by him Each elector 
shall at once select and certify to the said chairman from among the thiee 
names submitted to him his choice for Federal reserve diiector, class A, and 
the name receiving the greatest number of such votes shall be designated by 
the chairman as Federal leserve director, class A 

Directors of class B shall be chosen at the same time and m the same 
manner hereinbefore prescribed for directors of class A, except that they 
shall in no case be officers or directors of any bank or banking association, 
and shall not accept office as such during the term of their service as 
directors of the Federal reserve bank They shall be fairly representative 
of the commercial, agricultural 01 industrial interests of their respective 
districts The Federal Reserve Board shall have power at its discretion 
to remove any director of class B in any Federal reserve bank, if it should 
appear at any time that such director does not fairly repiesent the com- 
mercial, agricultural or industrial interests of his district 

Three directors belonging to class C shall be chosen directly by the 
Federal Reserve Board one of whom shall be designated by said board as 
chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the 
district to which he is appointed and shall be design^ed as "Federal reserve 
agent” In addition to his duties as chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federal reserve bank of the district to which he is appointed, he shall 
be required to maintain under regulations to be established by the Federal 
Reserve Board a local office of said board which shall be situated on the 
premises of the Federal reserve bank of the district He shall make legular 
reports to the Federal Reserve Board, and shall act as its official repre- 
sentative for the performance of the functions conferred upon it by this 
Act He shall be paid an annual compensation to be fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board and to be paid him monthly by the Fedeial reserve bank to 
which he is designated 

The Reserve Bank Organization Committee may, in organizing Federal 
reserve banks for the first time, call such meetings of bank directors m 
the several districts as may be necessary to carry out the purpose of this 
Act and may exercise the functions herein conferred upon the chairman of 
the board of directors of each Federal reserve bank pending the complete 
organization of such bank 

At the first meeteig of the full board of directors of each Federal 
reserve bank subsequent to the organization of such bank it shall be the 
duty of the directors of classes A and B and C each to designate one of its 
members whose term of office shall expire in one year from the fiis^ of 
January nearest to date of such meeting, one whose term of office shall 
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expire at the end of two years from said date, and one whose term of office 
shall expire at the end of three years from said date Thereafter every 
director of a Federal reserve bank chosen as hereinbefore provided shall 
hold ^office for a term of three years but the chairman of the board of 
directors of each Federal reserve bank designated by the Federal Reserve 
Board, as hereinbefore described, shall be removable at the pleasure of the 
said board without notice, and his successor shall hold office during the 
unexpired term of the director in whose place he was appointed 

Increase and Decrease of Capitai 

Sec s That shares of the capital stock of Federal reserve banks shall 
not be transferable, nor be hypothecated , in case a subscribing bank increases 
its capital, it shall thereupon subscribe for an additional amount of capital 
stock of the Federal reserve bank of its district equal to twenty per centum 
of the bank's own increase of capital, paying therefor the then book value 
of the shares of the reserve bank as shown by the last published statement 
of said bank A bank applying for stock in a Federal reserve bank at any 
time after the foimation of the latter must subscribe for an amount of th^ 
capital of said reserve bank equal to twenty per centum of the capital of 
said subscribing bank, paying therefor its then book value as shown by the 
last published statement of said reserve bank When the capital of any 
Federal reserve bank has been increased, either on account of the increase 
of capital of the banks holding stock therein or on account of the increase 
in the number of stockholding banks, the board of directors shall make and 
execute a certificate to the Comptroller of the Currency showing said in- 
crease m capital, the amount paid in, and by whom paid In case a sub- 
scribing bank reduces its capital it shall surrender a proportionate amount 
of Its holdings m the capital of said Federal reserve bank, and if a bank 
goes into voluntary liquidation it shall surrender all of its holdings of the 
capital of said Federal reserve bank In either case the shares surrendered 
shall be canceled and the bank shall receive in payment therefor a sum 
equal to their then book value as shown by the last published statement of 
said Federal reserve bank 

Sec 6 That if any shareholder of a Federal reserve bank shall become 
insolvent and a receiver be appointed the stock held by it in said Federal 
reserve bank shall be canceled, and the balance of its value, after paying 
all debts due by such insolvent bank to said Federal reserve bank, shall be 
paid to the receiver of the insolvent bank Whenever the capital stock of 
a Federal reserve bank is reduced, either on account of a reduction in capital 
of the banks holding its stock or of the liquidation or insolvency of any such 
bank holding stock therein, the board of directors shall make and execute 
a certificate to the Comptroller of the Currency showing such reduction of 
capital stock and the amount repaid to each bank 
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Division of Earnings 

Sec 7 That the earnings of each Federal reserve bank shall be dis- 
posed of m the following manner 

After the payment of all expenses and taxes, the shareholders shall be 
entitled to receive an annual dividend of five per centum on the paid-in 
capital, which dividend shall be cumulative One-half of the net earnings, 
after dividend claims, as hereinbefore provided, have been met, shall be 
paid into the surplus fund until said fund shall amount to twenty pei 
centum of the paid-in capital of such bank, and the remaining one-half shall 
be paid to the United States, and whenever and so long as the surplus 
fund of such Federal reserve bank amounts to twenty per centum of the 
paid-m capital and the shareholders shall have received the dividends at the 
rate of five per centum per annum hereinbefore provided for, all excess 
earnings shall be paid to the United States 

Every Federal reserve bank incorporated under the terms of this Act 
shall be exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation, except in respect 
to taxes upon real estate 

Sec 8 That any national banking association heretofore organized may 
at any time withm one year from the passage of this Act, and with the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, be granted, as herein pro- 
vided, all the rights, and be subject to all the liabilities, of national bank- 
ing assoaations organized subsequent to the passage of this Act Provided, 
That such action on the part of such associations shall be authorized by 
the consent in writing of shareholders owning not less than a majority of 
the capital stock of the association Any national banking association now 
organized which shall not, within one year after the passage of this Act, 
become a national banking association under the provisions hereinbefore 
stated, or which shall fail to comply with any of the provisions of this Act, 
shall be dissolved, but such dissolution shall not take away or impair any 
remedy against such corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any lia- 
bility or penalty which shall have previously been incurred 

Sec 9, That any bank or banking association incorporated by special 
law of any State or of the United States, or organized under the general 
laws of any State of the United States, and having an unimpaired capital 
sufficient to entitle it to become a national banking association under the 
provisions of this Act, may, by the consent m writing of the shareholders 
owning not less than fifty-one per centum of the capital stock of such bank 
or banking association, and with the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, become a national banking association under its former name or 
by any name approved by the comptroller The directors thereof may con- 
tinue to be the directors of the association so organized until others are 
elected or appointed in accordance with the provisions of the law When 
the comptroller has given to such bank or banking association a certificate 
that the provisions of this Act have been complied with, Such bank or bank- 
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mg association, and all its stockholders, officers, and employees, shall have 
the same powers and privileges, and shall be subject to the same duties, 
liabilities, and regulatigns, in all respects, as shall have been prescribed for 
associations originally organized as national banking associations under 
this Act 


State Banks as •Members 

Sec 10 That from and after the passage of this Act any bank or bank- 
ing association or trust company incorporated by special law of any State, 
or organized under the general laws of any State or the United States, may 
make application to the Federal Reserve Board hereinafter created for the 
right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized within 
the Federal reserve district where located The Federal Reserve Board 
may, at its discretion, subject to the provisions of this section, entitle such 
applying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the 
district in which such applying bank is located, or at its discretion may 
reject such application or cancel the membership of a bank Whenever 
the Federal Reserve Board may entitle such an applymg bank to become 
a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the district in which the 
applying bank is located, stock shall be issued and paid for under the rules 
and regulations in this Act provided for national banks which become 
stockholders in Federal reserve banks 

It shall be the duty of the Federal Reserve Board to establish by-laws 
for the general government of its conduct in acting upon applications made 
by the State banks and banking associations and trust compames herein- 
before referred to foi stock ownership in Federal reserve banks Such 
by-laws shall require of applying banks not organized under Federal law 
that they comply with the reserve requirements and submit to the inspection 
and regulation provided in this Act No such applymg bank shall be ad- 
mitted to stock ownership in a Federal reserve bank unless it possesses a 
paid-up unimpaired capital suffiaent to entitle it to become a national bank- 
ing association in the place where it is situated, under the provisions of the 
national banking Act, and conforms to the provisions herein prescribed for 
national banking assoaations of similar capitalization and to the regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
banking association or trust company organized under the laws of any 
State or of the United States has failed to comply with the provisions of 
this section or the regulations of the board, it shall be within the power of 
the said board to require such banking association or trust company to sur- 
render Its stock in the Federal reserve bank m ' which it holds shares upon 
receiving from such bank the then book value' of the said shares m curxent 
funds, and said Federal reserve bank shall upon notice from the Federal 
Reserve Board be required to suspend the designated banking association 
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or trust company from fuither privileges of membership, and shall within 
thirty days of such notice cancel and retire its shares and make payment 
therefor in the manner herein provided 

Federal Reserve Board 

Sec II That there shall be created a Federal Reserve Board, which 
shall consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, who 
shall be members ex officio, and four members chosen by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate The 
four members of the Federal Reserve Board chosen by the President and 
confirmed as aforesaid shall each receive an annual salary of $10,000, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency^ as ex officio member of said Fedeial 
Reserve Board, shall, in addition to the salary now paid him as comptroller, 
receive the sum of $5,000 annually for his services as a member of said 
board Of those thus appointed by the President at least one shall be a 
person experienced in banking, and one shall serve for two, one for four, 
one for six, and one for eight years, respectively, and thereafter each mem- 
ber so appointed shall serve for a term of eight years unless sooner removed 
for cause by the President Of the four persons thus appointed, one shall 
be designated governor and one vice governor of the Federal Reseive 
Board The governor of the Federal Reserve Board, subject to the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Treasury and board, shall be the active 
managmg officer of the Federal Reserve Board 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to levy semiannually upon 
the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to capital, an assessment sufficient 
to pay its estimated expenses for the half year succeeding the levying of 
such assessment, together with any deficit carried forward from the pre- 
ceding half year 

The first meeting of the Federal Reserve Board shall be held in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, as soon as may be after the passage of this 
Act, and after the organization of Federal reserve banks in the several 
districts, as herein provided, at a date to be fixed by the Reserve Bank 
Organization Committee hereinbefore created The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall be ex officio chairman of the Federal Reserve Board No mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board shall continue to hold office or to act as 
a director of any bank or banking institution or Federal reserve bank, and 
before entering upon his duties as a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
he shall certify tmder oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has 
complied with this reijuirement Whenever a vacancy shall occur among 
the four members of the Federal Reserve Board chosen by the President, 
as above provided, a successor shall be appointed by the President, vwth 
the advice and consent of the Senatte, to fill such vacancy, and when chosen, 
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shall hold office for the unexpired term of the member whose place he is 
selected to fill 

Section three hundred and twenty-four of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall be amended so as to read as follows “There shall be 
in the Department of the Treasury a bureau charged, except as in this Act 
otherwise provided, with the execution of all laws passed by Congress 
relating to the issue and regulation of currency issued by national banking 
associations, the chief officer of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and shall perform his duties under the general direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, acting as the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board” 

Sec 12 That the Federal Reserve Board hereinbefore established shall 
be authorized and empoi^ered 

(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts, books, and affairs of each 
Federal reserve bank and to require such statements and reports as it may 
deem necessary 

(b) To require or on application to permit a Federal reserve bank to 
rediscount the paper of any other Federal reserve bank 

(c) To suspend for a period not exceeding thirty days (and to renew 
such suspension for periods not to exceed fifteen days) any and every 
reserve requirement specified in this Act 

(d) To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement of Treasury 
notes to Fedeial reserve banks 

(e) To add to the number of cities classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which national banking associations are 
subject to the reserve requirements set forth m section twenty-one of this 
Act, or to reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities and to 
designate the banks therein situated as country banks at its discretion 

(f) To require the removal of officials of Federal reserve banks for 
mcompetency, dereliction of duty, fraud, or deceit 

(g) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon 
the books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks 

(h) To suspend the further operations of any Federal reserve bank and 
appoint a receiver therefor 

(1) To perform the duties, functions, or services specified or implied 
in this Act 


Rediscounts 

Sec 13 That any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its 
stockholders deposits of current funds in lawful mdney, natiopd-bank 
notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent banks, 
domestic and foreign, or acceptances authorized by this Act 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount notes and bills of exchange arising out of commercial trans- 
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actions, that is, notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricul- 
tural, industrial, or commercial purposes, the Federal Reserve Board to 
have the right to determine or define the character of the paper thus eligible 
for discount, within the meaning of this Act, but such definition shall not 
include notes or bills issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or trad- 
ing in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except notes or bills 
having a maturity of not exceeding four months and secured by United 
States bonds or bonds issued by any State, comity, or municipality of the 
United States Notes and bills admitted to discount under the terms of 
this paragraph must have a maturity of not moie than forty-five days 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount the paper of the classes hereinbefore described having a 
maturity of more than forty-five and not more than one hundred and 
twenty days, when its own cash reserve exceeds thirty-three and one-third 
per cent of its total outstanding demand liabilities, but not more than -^fty 
per cent of the total paper so discounted for any depositing bank shall 
have a maturity of more than sixty days 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount acceptances of such banks which are based on the exportation 
or importation of goods and which mature in not more than ninety days 
and bear the signature of at least one member bank in addition to that of 
the acceptor The amount so discounted shall at no time exceed one-half 
the capital of the bank for which the rediscounts are made The aggre- 
gate of such notes and bills bearing the signature or mdorsement of any 
one person, company, firm, or corporation rediscounted for any one bank 
shall at no time exceed ten per centum of the unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus of said bank 

Any member bank may, at its discretion, accept drafts or bills of ex- 
change drawn upon it having not more than six months sight to run and 
growing out of transactions involving the importation or exportation of 
goods , but no bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal in the aggre- 
gate to more than one-half the face value of its paid-up and unimpaired 
capital 

Sec 14 Whenever in the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board the 
public interest so requires, the Federal Reserve Board may authorize the 
reserve bank of the district to discount the direct obligations of member 
banks, secured by the pledge and deposit of satisfactory securities, but in 
no case shall the amount so loaned by a Federal reserve bank exceed three- 
fourths of the actual value of the securities so pledged or one-half the 
amount of the paid-up and unimpaired capital of the member bank 

Opi^n-Mark^t Operations 

Sec 15 That any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, purchase and sell in the 
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open market, either from or to domestic or foreign banks or individuals, 
bankers* bills, cable transfers, and bills of exchange of the kinds and 
maturities by this Act made eligible for rediscount 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power (a) to deal in gold com 
and bullion both at home and abroad, to make loans thereon, and to con- 
tract for loans of gold coin or bullion, giving therefor, when necessary, 
acceptable security, including the hypothecation of United States bonds, 

(b) to invest in United States bonds and in short-time obligations of the 
United States or its dependencies or of any State or foreign Government, 

(c) to purchase from member banks and to sell, with or without its in- 
dorsement, checks or bills of exchange arising out of commercial trans- 
actions, as hereinbefore defined, payable in foreign countries, but such 
bills of exchange must have not exceeding ninety days to run and must 
bear the signature of two or more responsibly parties, of which the last 
shall be that of a subscribing bank, (d) to establish each week, or as much 
oftener as required, subject to review and determination of the Federal 
Reserve Board, a minimum rate of discount to be charged by such bank 
for each class of paper, which shall be made with a view to accommodat- 
ing the commerce of the country and promoting a stable price level, and 
(e) with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, to open and maintain 
banking accounts m foreign countries and establish agencies m such coun- 
tries wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, 
and collecting foreign bills of exchange, and to buy and sell with or without 
its indorsement, through such correspondents or agencies, checks or prime 
foreign bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions which have 
not exceeding ninety days to run and which bear the signature of two or 
more responsible parties 


Government Deposits 

Sec 16 That all moneys now held m the general fund of the Treasury 
shall, upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, within twelve 
months of the passage of this Act, be deposited m Federal reserve banks, 
which shall act as fiscal agents of the United States, and thereafter the 
revenues of the Government shall be regularly deposited in such banks, 
and disbursements shall be made by checks drawn against such deposits 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall, from time to time, apportion the 
funds of the Government among the said Federal reserve banks, and may, 
at his discretion, charge interest thereon and fix, from month to month, a 
rate which shall be regularly paid by the banks holdmg such deposits 
Provided, That no Federal reserve bank shall pay interest upon any de- 
posits except those of the United States 

The Government of the United States and the banks depositmg m the 
Federal reserve banks shall be the only depositors in said reserve banks 
All domestic transactions of the Federal reserve banks involving a redis- 
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count operation or the creation of deposit accounts shall be confined to the 
Government and the depositing banks, with the exception of the purchase 
or sale of Government or State securities, or securities of foreign Govern- 
ments, or of gold com or bullion 

NoTie Issues 

Sec 17 That an issue of Federal Reserve Treasury notes not to exceed 
$500,000,000 and in addition thereto a sum equal to the difference between 
the total amount of national bank notes outstanding at any given moment 
and the amount of such notes outstanding at the passage of this Act is 
hereby authorized The said notes shall purport on their faces to be the 
obligations of the United States, and shall be issued, at the discretion of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and solely for the purpose of making advances 
to Federal reserve banks, #as hereinafter set forth They shall be receiv- 
able for all taxes, customs, and other public dues, and shall be redeemed 
in gold on demand at the Treasury Department m the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, or at any Federal reserve bank, and when deposited 
with such bank for redemption may be charged off by said bank against 
Treasury balances on its books, or may be paid out of its lawful money 
funds specifically set apart for their redemption 

Any Federal reserve bank may, upon vote of its directors, make appli- 
cation to the Federal Reserve Board through the local Federal reserve 
agent for such amount of the Treasury notes hereinbefore provided for 
as It may deem best Such application shall be accompanied with a tender 
to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral security to protect the notes 
for which application is made, equal m amount to the sum of the notes thus 
applied for The collateral security thus offered shall be notes and bills 
accepted for rediscount under the provisions of sections thirteen, fourteen, 
and fifteen of this Act, and the Federal Reserve Board shall be authorized 
at any time to call upon a Federal reserve bank for additional deposits of 
security 

Whenever any Federal reserve bank shall pay out or disburse Federal 
reserve Treasury notes of the issue herein provided it shall segregate in 
its own vaults and shall carry to a special account on its books gold or 
lawful money equal in amount to thirty-three and one-third per centum of 
the Treasury notes so paid out by it The Federal Reserve Board shall 
have power, in its discretion, to require Federal reserve banks to maintain 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United States a sum m gold or lawful 
money equal to five per centum of such amount of Federal Reserve Treas- 
ury notes as may be issued to them under the provisions of this Act, but 
such five per centum shall be counted and included as part of the thirty- 
three and one-third per centum reserve herembefoie required The said 
Board shall also have the right to grant in whole or in part 01 to reject 
entirely the application of any Federal Reserve bank for Federal Reserve 
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Treasury notes but to the extent and in the amount that such application 
may be granted the Federal Reserve Board shall, through its local Federal 
reserve agent, deposit Treasury notes with the bank so applying, and such 
bank shall be charged with the amount of such notes and shall pay such 
rate of interest on said amount as may be established by the Fedeial Reserve 
Board, and the amount of such Treasury notes so issued to any such bank 
shall, upon delivery, become a first and paramount lien on all the assets of 
such bank 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for out- 
standing Federal reserve Treasury notes by the deposit of Federal reserve 
Treasury notes whether issued to such bank or to some other member bank, 
other lawful money of the United States, or gold bullion, with the Fed- 
eral reserve agent or with the Treasurer of the United States, and such 
reduction shall be accompanied by a corresponding reduction in the reserve 
fund of lawful money set apart for the redemption of said notes and by 
the release of a corresponding amount of the collateral security deposited 
with the local Federal reserve agent 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral de- 
posited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection of Federal 
reserve Treasury notes deposited with it and shall at the same time sub- 
stitute other collateral of equal value approved by the Federal reserve agent 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board 

It shall be the duty of every Federal reserve bank to receive on deposit, 
at par and without charge for exchange or collection, checks and drafts 
drawn upon any of its depositors or by any of its depositors upon any other 
depositor and checks and drafts drawn by any depositor in any other 
Federal reserve bank upon funds to the credit of said depositor in said 
reserve bank last mentioned The Federal Reserve Borrd shall make and 
promulgate from time to time regulations governing the transfer of funds at 
par among Federal Reserve Banks, and may at its discretion exercise the 
functions of a clearing house for such Federal reserve banks, and may also 
require each such bank to exercise the functions of a clearing house for 
its shareholding banks 

Sec 19 That so much of the provisions of section fifty-one hundred 
and fifty-nine of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and section four 
of the Act of June twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, and sec- 
tion eight of the Act of July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of any other provisions of existing statutes, as require that before any 
national banking association shall be authorized to commence banking busi- 
ness it shall transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United States 
United States registered bonds to an amount, where the capital is $150,000 
or less, not less than one-fourth of its capital stock, and $50,000 where the 
capital IS in excess of $150,000, be, and the same is hereby, repealed 
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Refunding Bonds 

Sec 20 Upon application the Secretary of the Treasury shall exchange 
the two per centum bonds of the United States bearing the circulation 
privilege theretofore deposited by any national banking association with 
the Treasurer of the United States as security for circulating notes for 
three per centum bonds of the United States without the circulation privi- 
lege, payable after twenty years from date of issue, and exempt from 
Federal, State, and municipal taxation both as to income and principal 
When and in proportion as the outstanding two per centum bonds deposited 
with the Treasurer shall be thus exchanged or refunded, the power of 
national banks to issue circulating notes secured by United States bonds 
shall cease and terminate Every national bank may continue to apply for 
and receive from the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes under 
the conditions provided by this Act, but no national bank shall be per- 
mitted to issue circulating notes of any description or to issue or to make 
use of any substitute for such circulating notes in the form of clearing- 
house certificates, cashier's checks, or other obligation not specifically pro- 
vided for under this Act, and no national bank shall, without consent of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in any one year present two per centum 
bonds for exchange in the manner hereinbefore provided to an amount 
exceeding five per centum of the total amount of bonds on deposit with 
the Treasurer by said bank at the time of the passage of this Act At the 
expiration of twenty years from the passage of this Act every holder of 
United States two per centum bonds then outstanding shall receive pay- 
ment therefor at par and accrued interest After twenty years from the 
date of the passage of this Act national-bank notes still remaining out- 
standing shall be recalled and redeemed by the national banking associa- 
tions issuing the same within a period and under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board, and notes still remaining in circula- 
tion at the end of such period shall be secured by an equal amount of law- 
ful money deposited in the Treasury of the United States by the banking 
associations originally issuing such notes 

Bank Reserves 

Sec 21 That within sixty days from and after the date when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall have officially announced, in such manner as he 
shall elect, the fact that a Federal reserve bank has been established, every 
national banking association shall establish with the Federal reserve bank 
of Its district a credit balance on the books of the latter institution equal to 
not less than three per centum of its own total demand liabilities, exclusive 
of circulating notes, and at the end of fourteen months from the date fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury shall increase the said three per centum 
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to five per centum Such balance may at any time be increased, but shall 
at no time be allowed to fall below the amounts aforesaid 

From and after the date set by the Secretary of the Treasury and offi- 
cially announced by him as hereinbefore provided, it shall be the duty of 
national banking associations now classified as country banks and situated 
outside of central reserve and reserve cities to maintam a reserve equal to 
fifteen per centum of the aggregate amount of their deposits Such 
reserve shall consist of five per centum of lawful money held actually m 
their own vaults and for a period of fourteen months from the date afore- 
said shall consist of at least three per centum and thereafter of at least 
five per centum, with its district Federal reserve bank The remainder of 
the fifteen per centum reserve hereinbefore required may for a period of 
thirty-six months from and after the date set by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as hereinbefore provided, consist of balances due to a national 
bank m reserve or central reserve cities as now defined by law From and 
after a date thirty-six months subsequent to the date set by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as hereinbefore provided, the said remainder of the fifteen 
per centum reserve required of country banks shall consist either of lawful 
money in its own vaults or of balances on deposit with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district, or both Promded, That the Federal Reserve Board 
may, m its discretion, permit said remainder of fifteen per centum reserve 
required of country banks to consist of balances on deposit with any bank 
in a reserve or central reserve city as defined by law 

Banks in Reserve Cities 

From and after the date set by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
incorporation of the Federal reserve bank within such district it shall be 
the duty of the national banks in such reserve cities to maintain for a 
period of twenty-six months a reserve of twenty-five per centum of their 
outstanding deposits and for twelve months thereafter a reserve of twenty- 
two and one-half per centum, and at the end of thirty-eight months, and 
permanently thereafter, a reserve of twenty per centum of their outstand- 
ing deposits For sixty days from the date set by the Secretary for the 
organization of the reserve bank m such district each national bank in the 
reserve cities shall maintam in its own vaults, in lawful money, a sum equal 
to twelve and one-half per centum of its outstanding deposits and thereafter 
a sum of lawful money equal to ten per centum of its deposits The addi- 
tional legal reserve above the lawful money required in its own vaults may 
be kept either with the Federal reserve bank or with a reserve agent in the 
central reserve cities, for a period not exceeding thirty-six months from 
the organization of the Federal reserve bank m such district ProTJtded, 
however f That the requirement of a balance of three per centum and five 
per centum, respectively, of its deposits with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district, as hereinbefore provided, shall not be dimimshed, 
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Central Reserve City Banks 

The national banks in central reserve cities, for a period of fourteen 
months, shall maintain a reserve, m lawful money, equal to twenty-five per 
centum of their deposits and thereafter, for a further period of twelve 
months, a reserve in lawful money equal to twenty-two and one-half per 
centum of their deposits and after twenty-six months they shall maintain a 
reserve in lawful money equal to twenty per centum of their outstanding 
deposits For a period of sixty days after the passage of this Act each 
such bank shall maintain, in its own vaults, in lawful money, a sum equal 
to twenty per centum of its deposits, and thereafter, in lawful money, ten 
per centum of its deposits It shall be optional with such banks to keep 
their reserve, in addition to the lawful money lequired to be kept by them 
as aforesaid, either in their own vaults or as a deposit with the Federal 
reserve bank of the district in which such national bank is located Pro- 
vtded, however. That the requirement of a balance of three per centum and 
five per centum, respectively, with the Federal reserve bank of its district, 
as hereinbefore provided, shall not be diminished 

Sec 22 That so much of sections two and three of the Act of June 
twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, entitled ‘^An Act fixing the 
amount of Umted States notes, providing for a redistribution of the 
national bank currency, and for other purposes,” as provides that the fund 
deposited by any national banking association with ,the Treasurer of the 
United States for the redemption of its notes shall be counted as a part of 
Its lawful reserve as provided m the Act aforesaid, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed And from and after the passage of this Act such fund of 
five per centum shall in no case be counted by any national banking asso- 
ciation as a part of its lawful reserve 

Sec 23 That every Federal reserve bank shall at all times have on hand 
in its own vaults, in gold or lawful money, a sum equal to not less than 
thirty-three and one-third per centum of its outstanding demand liabilities 

Bank Examinations 

Sec 24 That the examination of the affairs of every national banking 
association authoii^ed by existing law shall lake place at least twice in each 
calendar year and as much oflenei as the Federal Reserve Board shall con- 
sider necessary m ordei to furnish a full and complete knowledge of its 
condition The Secretaiy of the Treasury may, however, at any time direct 
the holding of a special examination The person assigned to the making of 
such examination of the affaiis of any national banking association shall 
have power to call together a quoium of the diiectors of such association, 
who shall, under oath, stale to such examiner the character and circum- 
stances of such of Its loans or discounts as he may designate, and from and 
after the passage of this Act all bank examiners shall receive fixed salaries, 
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the amount wheieof shall be determined by the Federal Reserve Board and 
shall be annually reported to Congress But the expense of the examina- 
tions herein provided foi shall be assessed by the Federal Reserve Board 
upon the associations examined in proportion to assets or resources held by 
such associations upon a date during the year in which such examinations 
are held to be established by the Federal Reserve Board The Comptroller 
of the Currency shall so arrange the duties of national bank examiners that 
no two successive examinations of any association shall be made by the same 
examiner 

In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, every Federal reserve bank may, with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, arrange for special or periodical examination of the 
member banks within its district Such examination shall be so conducted 
as to inform the Fedeial reserve bank under whose auspices it is carried on 
of the condition of its member banks and of the lines of credit which are 
being extended by them Every Federal reserve bank shall at all times be 
bound to furnish to the Federal Reserve Board such information as may be 
demanded by the latter concerning the condition of any national banking 
association organized within the district in which the said Federal reserve 
bank is located, and it shall have power at all times to order special exam- 
inations without notice, for the purpose of ascertaining the condition of a 
member bank 

The Federal Reserve Board shall as often as it deems best, and in any 
case not less frequently than four times each year, order an examination of 
national banking associations in reserve cities Such examinations shall 
show in detail the total amount of loans made by each bank on demand, on 
time, and the different classes of collateral held to protect the various loans 

Sec 25 That no national bank shall hereafter make any loan or grant 
any gratuity to any examiner of such bank Any bank offending against 
this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not 
more than $1,000, and a further sum equal to the money so loaned or gra- 
tuity given , and the officer or officers of a bank making such loan or grant- 
ing such gratuity shall be likewise deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be fined not to exceed $500 Any examiner accepting a loan or gratuity 
from any bank examined by him shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be fined not more than $500, and a further sum equal to the money 
so loaned or gratuity given, and shall forever thereafter be disqualified 
from holding office as a national bank examiner No national-bank exam- 
iner shall perform any other service for compensation while holding such 
office 

No officer or director of a national bank shall receive or be beneficiary, 
either directly or indirectly, of any fee, brokerage, commission, gift, or 
other consideration for or on account of any loan, purchase, sale, payment, 
exchange, or transaction made by or on behalf of a national bank of which 
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he IS such officer or director Any person violating any provision of this 
Act shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000, or by a term m the 
penitentiary not exceeding three years, or both such fine and imprisonment 

Sec :26 That from and after the passage of this Act the stockholders of 
every national banking association shall be held individually responsible for 
all contracts, debts, and engagements of such association, each to the amount 
of his stock therein, at the par value thereof m addition to the amount in- 
vested m such stock The stockholders m any national banking association 
who shall have transferred their shares or registered the transfer thereof 
within sixty days next before the date of the failure of such association to 
meet its obligations shall be liable to the same extent as if they had made 
no such transfer, but this provision shall not be construed to affect in any 
way any recourse which such shareholders might otherwise have against 
those in whose names such shares are registered at the time of such failure 
Section fifty-one hundred and fifty-one. Revised Statutes of the United 
States, is hereby reenacted except m so far as modified by this section 

Loans on Farm Lands 

Sec 27 That any national banking association not situated in a reserve 
city or central reserve city may make loans secured by improved and unen- 
cumbered farm land, and so much of section fifty-one hundred and thirty- 
seven of the Revised Statutes as prohibits the making of such loans by 
banks so situated shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed, but no such 
loan shall be made for a longer time than nine months, nor for an amount 
exceeding fifty per centum of the actual value of the property offered as 
security, and such property shall be situated within the Federal reserve 
district in which the bank is located Any such bank may make such loans 
m an aggregate sum equal to twenty-five per centum of its capital and sur- 
plus, or fifty per centum of its time deposits 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power from time to time to add 
to the list of cities m which national banks shall not be permitted to make 
loans secured upon real estate in the manner described in this section 

Foreign Bh \nciii s 

Sec 28 That any national banking association possessing a capital of 
$1,000,000 or more may file application with the Fcdeial Rcser\c Board, 
upon such conditions and undci such circumstances as ma> be prescribed by 
the said board, for the purpose ot sccuiing authorization to establish 
branches in foreign countries 101 the furtherance of the foreign commerce 
of the United States and to act, if required to do so, as fiscal agents of the 
United States Such application shall specify, m addition to the name and 
capital of the banking association filing it, the foreign country or countries 
or the dependencies of the United States where the banking operations pro- 
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posed are to be carried on and the amount of capital set aside by the said 
banking association filing application for the conduct of its foreign business 
at the branches proposed by it to be established in foreign countries The 
Federal Reserve Board shall have power to reject such application if, in its 
judgment, the amount of capital proposed to be set aside for the conduct of 
foreign business is inadequate or if for other reasons the granting of such 
application is deemed inexpedient 

Every national banking association which shall receive authorization to 
establish branches m foreign countries shall be required at all times to fur- 
nish information concerning the condition of such branches to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon demand, and the Federal Reserve Board may 
order special examinations of the said foreign branches at such time or 
times as it may deem best Every such national banking association shall 
conduct the accounts of each foreign branch independently of the accounts 
of other foreign branches established by it and of its home office, and shall 
at the end of each fiscal period transfer to its general ledger the profit or 
loss accruing at each such branch as a separate item 

Sec 29 That all provisions of law inconsistent with or superseded by 
any of the provisions of this Act be, and the same are hereby, repealed 
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A GLASS BILL AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE 
September i8, 1913 
An Act 

To provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish 
an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and 
for other purposes 

Be It enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America m Congress assembled, That the short title of this Act 
shall be the “Federal Reseive Act” 

Federal Reserve Districts 

Sec 2 That within ninety days after the passage of this Act, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, acting as “The Reserve 
Bank Organization Committee,” shall designate from among the reserve and 
central reserve cities now authorized by law a number of such cities to be 
known as Federal reserve cities, and shall divide the continental United 
States into districts, each district to contain one of such Federal reserve 
cities Provided, That the districts shall be apportioned with due regard to 
the convenience and customary course of business of the community and 
shall not necessarily coincide with the area of such State or States as may 
be wholly or in part included m any given district The districts thus cre- 
ated may be readjusted and new districts may from time to time be created 
by the Federal Reserve Board hereinafter established, acting upon a joint 
application made by not less than ten member banks desiring to be organized 
into a new district The districts thus constituted shall be known as Federal 
reserve districts and shall be designated by numbei according to the pleasure 
of the organization committee, and no Federal reserve district shall be abol- 
ished, nor the location of a Federal reserve bank changed, except upon the 
application of three-fourths of the member banks of such district 

The organization committee shall, in accoi dance with regulations to 
established by itself, proceed to organize m each of the reserve cities desig- 
nated as hereinbefore specified a Federal reserve bank Each such Federal 
reserve bank shall include in its title the name of the city m which at as 

Z614 
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situated, as “Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago,” and so forth The total 
number of reserve cities designated by the organization committee shall be 
not less than twelve, and the organization committee shall be authorized to 
employ counsel and expert aid, to take testimony, to send for persons and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to make such investigations as may be 
deemed necessary by the said committee for the purpose of determining the 
reserve cities to be designated and organizing the reserve districts herein- 
before provided 

Every national bank located within a given district shall be required to 
subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of that district a 
sum equal to twenty per centum of the capital stock of such national bank 
fully paid in and ummpaired, one-fourth of such subscription to be paid in 
cash and one-fourth within sixty days after said subscription is made The 
remainder of the subscription or any part thereof shall become a liability of 
the member bank, subject to call and payment thereof whenever necessary 
to meet the obligations of the Federal reserve bank under such terms and in 
accordance with such regulations as the board of directors of said Federal 
reserve bank may prescribe Provided, That no Federal reserve bank shall 
commence business with a paid-up and unimpaired capital less m amount 
than $5,000,000 The organization committee shall have power to appoint 
such assistants and incur such expenses in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act as It shall deem necessary, and such expenses shall be payable by 
the Treasurer of the United States upon voucher approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the pasnnent of such expenses 

Stock Issues 

Sec 3 That the capital stock of each Federal reserve bank shall be 
divided into shares of $100 each The outstanding capital stock shall be 
increased from time to time as member banks increase their capital stock or 
as additional banks become members, and shall be decreased as member 
banks reduce their capital stock or cease to be members Each Federal 
reserve bank may establish branch offices under regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board at pomts 'within the Federal reserve district in which it is 
located Provided, That the total number of such branches shall not exceed 
one for each $500,000 of the capital stock of said Federal reserve bank 

Federal Reserve Banks 

Sec 4 The national banks m each Federal reserve district uniting to 
form the Federal reserve bank therein, hereinbefore provided for, shall 
under their seals, make an organization certificatej which shall speafically 
state the name of such Federal reserve bank so organized, the territorial 
extent of the district over which the operations of said Federal reserve bank 
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are to be earned on, the city and State in which said bank is to be located, 
the amount of capital stock and the number of shares into which the same 
IS divided, the names and places of doing business of each of the makers of 
said certificate and the number of shares held by each of them, and the fact 
that the certificate is made to enable such banks to avail themselves of the 
advantages of this Act The said organization certificate shall be acknowl- 
edged before a judge of some court of record or notary public, and shall be, 
together with the acknowledgment thereof, authenticated by the seal of such 
court, or notary, transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall 
file, record, and carefully preserve the same in his office Upon the filing of 
such certificate with the Comptroller of the Currency as aforesaid, the said 
Federal reserve bank so formed shall become a body corporate, and as such, 
and in the name designated m such organization certificate, shall have power 
to perform all those acts and to enjoy all those privileges and to exercise 
all those powers described in section fifty-one hundred and thirty-six, Re- 
vised Statutes, save in so far as the same shall be limited by the provisions 
of this Act The Federal reserve bank so incorporated shall have succession 
for a period of twenty years from its organization, unless sooner dissolved 
by Act of Congress 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be conducted under the oversight and 
control of a board of directors, whose powers shall be the same as those 
conferred upon the boards of directors of national banking associations 
under existing law, not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act Such 
board of directors shall be constituted and elected as hereinafter specified 
and shall consist of nine members, holding office for three years, and divided 
into three classes, designated as classes A, B, and C 

Class A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen by and be 
representative of the stock-holding banks 

Class B shall consist of three members, who shall be representative of 
the general public interests of the reserve district 

Class C shall consist of three members, who shall be designated by the 
Federal Reserve Board 

Directors of class A shall be chosen m the following manner 
It shall be the duty of the chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank of the district in which each such bank is situated to 
classify the member banks of the said district into three gcneial groups or 
divisions Each such group shall contain as neaily as may be one-third of 
the aggregate number of said member banks of the said district and shall 
consist, as nearly as may be, of banks of similar capitalization The said 
groups shall be designated by number at the pleasure of the chairman of 
the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank 

At a regularly called directors* meeting of each member bank in the 
F ederal reserve district aforesaid, the board of directors of such member bank 
shall elect by ballot one of its own members as a district reserve elector and 
shall certify his name to the chairman of the board of directors of the Fed- 
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eral reserve bank of the district The said chairman shall establish lists of the 
district reserve electors, class A, thus named by banks in each of the afore- 
said three groups and shall transmit one list to each such elector in each 
group Every elector shall, within fifteen days of the receipt of the said 
list, select and certify to the said chairman from among the names on the 
list pertaining to his group, transmitted to him by the chairman, one name, 
not his own, as representing his choice for Federal reserve director, class A 
The name receiving the greatest number of votes, not less than a majority, 
shall be designated by said chairman as Federal reserve director for the 
group to which he belongs In case no candidate shall receive a majority of 
all votes cast in any group, the chairman aforesaid shall establish an eligible 
list, consisting of the three names receiving the greatest number of votes on 
the first ballot, and shall transmit said list to the electors in each of the 
groups of banks established by him Each elector shall at once select and 
certify to the said chairman from among the three persons submitted to 
him his choice for Federal reserve director, class A, and the name receiving 
the greatest number of such votes shall be declared by the chairman aa 
Federal reserve director, class A In case of a tie vote the balloting shall 
continue in the manner hereinbefore prescribed until one candidate receives 
more votes than either of the others 

Directors of class B shall be chosen by the electors of the respective 
groups at the same time and in the same manner prescribed for directors of 
class A, except that they must be selected from a list of names furnished, 
one by each member bank, and such names shall in no case be those of 
officers or directors of any bank or banking association They shall not 
accept office as such during the term of their service as directors of the 
Federal reserve bank They shall be fairly representative of the commer- 
cial, agricultural, or industrial interests of their respective districts The 
Federal Reserve Board shall have power at its discretion to remove any 
director of class B m any Federal reserve bank, if it should appear at any 
time that such director does not fairly represent the commercial, agricul- 
tural, or industrial mterests of his district 

Three directors belonging to class C shall be chosen directly by the 
Federal Reserve Board, and shall be residents of the district for which they 
are selected, one of whom shall be designated by said board as chairman of 
the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the district to which 
he IS appointed and shall be designated as “Federal reserve agent He shall 
be a person of tested bankmg experience, and in addition to his duties as 
chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the dis- 
trict to which he is appointed, he shall be required to maintain under regula- 
tions to be established by the Federal Reserve Board a local office of said 
board, which shall be situated on the premises of the Federal reserve bank 
of the district He shall make regular reports to the Federal Reserve 
Board, and shall act as its official representative for the performance of the 
functions conferred upon it by this Act He shall receive an annual com- 
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pensation to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board and paid monthly by 
the Federal reserve bank to which he is designated 

Directors of Federal reserve banks shall receive, m addition to any com- 
pensation otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance for necessary expenses 
in attending meetings of their respective boards, which amount shall be paid 
by the respective Federal reserve banks Any compensation that may be 
provided by boards of directors of Federal reserve banks for members of 
such boards shall be subject to review by the Federal Reserve Board 

The Reserve Bank Organization Committee may, m organizing Federal 
reserve banks for the first time, call such meetings of bank directors m the 
several districts as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act 
and may exercise the functions herein conferred upon the chairman of the 
board of directors of each Federal reserve bank pending the complete organ- 
ization of such bank 

At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each Federal re- 
serve bank after organization it shall be the duty of the directors of classes 
^ and B and C, respectively, to designate one of the members of each class 
whose term of oflSce shall expire in one year from the first of January 
nearest to date of such meeting, one whose term of office shall expire at the 
end of two years from said date, and one whose term of office shall expire 
at the end of thiee years from said date Thereafter every director of a 
Federal reserve bank chosen as hereinbefore provided shall hold office for a 
term of three yeais, but the chairman of the board of directors of each 
Federal reserve bank designated by the Federal Reserve Board, as herein- 
before described, shall be removable at the pleasure of the said board with- 
out notice, and his successor shall hold office during the unexpired term of 
the director in whose place he was appointed Vacancies that may occur in 
the several classes of directors of Federal reserve banks may be filled in 
the manner provided for the original selection of such directors, such ap- 
pointees to hold office for the unexpired terms of their predecessors 

Increase and Decrease of Capital 

Sec 5 That shares of the capital stock of Federal reserve banks shall 
not be transferable, nor be hypothecated In case a member bank increases 
Its capital, It shall thereupon subscribe for an additional amount of capital 
stock of the Federal reserve bank of its district equal to twenty per centum 
of the bank’s own increase of capital, one-half of said subscription to be 
paid in cash in the manner hereinbefore provided for original subscription, 
and one-half to become a liability of the membei bank according to the 
terms of the original subscription A bank applying foi stock in a Federal 
reserve bank at any time after the formation of the latter must subscribe 
for an amount of the capital of said Federal reserve bank equal to twenty 
per centum of the capital stock of said subscribing bank, paying therefor its 
pai value in accordance with the terms prescribed by section two of this 
Act When the capital stock of any Federal reset ve bank has been in- 
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creased either on account of the increase of capital stock of member banks 
or on account of the increase m the number of member banks, the board of 
directors shall make and execute a certificate to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency showing said increase in capital, the amount paid in, and by whom 
paid In case a member bank reduces its capital stock it shall surrender a 
proportionate amount of its holdings m the capital of said Federal reserve 
bank, and in case a member bank goes into voluntary liquidation it shall 
surrender all of its holdings of the capital stock of said Federal reserve 
bank In either case the shares surrendered shall be canceled and such 
member bank shall receive in payment therefor, under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, a sum equal to its cash paid 
subscriptions on the shares surrendered 

Sec 6 That if any member bank shall become insolvent and a receiver 
be appointed, the stock held by it m said Federal reserve bank shall be can- 
celed and the balance, after deducting from the amount of its cash paid 
subscriptions all debts due by such insolvent bank to said Federal reserve 
bank, shall be paid to the receiver of the insolvent bank Whenever the 
capital stock of a Federal reserve bank is reduced, either on account of a 
reduction in capital stock of any member bank or of the liquidation or in- 
solvency of any such member bank, the board of directors shall make and 
execute a certificate to the Comptroller of the Currency showing such reduc- 
tion of capital stock and the amount repaid to such bank 

^Division of Earnings 

Sec 7 That after the pa3mient of all necessary expenses and taxes of a 
Federal reserve bank, the member banks shall be entitled to receive an an- 
nual dividend of five per centum on the paid-in capital stock, which dividend 
shall be cumulative One-half of the net earnings, after the aforesaid divi- 
dend claims have been fully met, shall be paid into a surplus fund until such 
fund shall amount to twenty per centum of the paid-in capital stock of such 
bank, and of the remaining one-half sixty per centum shall be paid to the 
Umted States and forty per centum to the member banks in the ratio of 
their average balances with the Federal reserve bank for the preceding year 
Whenever and so long as the surplus fund of a Federal reseive bank 
amounts to twenty per centum of the paid-m capital stock and the member 
banks shall have received the dividends at the rate of five per centum per 
annum hereinbefore provided for, sixty per centum of all excess earnings 
shall be paid to the United States and forty per centum to the member 
banks m proportion to their annual average balances with such Federal 
reserve bank, all earnings derived by the United States from Federal re- 
serve banks shall constitute a sinking fund to be held for the reduction of 
the outstanding bonded indebtedness of the United States, said reduction to 
be accomplished under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury Should a Federal reserve bank be dissolved or go into liquida- 
tion, the surplus fund of said bank, after the payment of all debts and 
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dividend requirements as hereinbefore provided for, shall be paid to and 
become the property of the United States 

Every Federal reserve bank incorporated under the terms of this Act 
and the capital stock therein held by member banks shall be exempt from 
Federal, State, and local taxation, except m respect to taxes upon real 
estate 

Sec 8 That any national banking association heretofore organized may 
upon application at any time within one year after the passage of this Act, 
and with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, be granted, as 
herein provided, all the rights, and be subject to all the liabilities, of national 
banking associations organized subsequent to the passage of this Act 
Provided, That such application on the part of such associations shall be 
authoiized by the consent m writing of stockholders owning not less than a 
majority of the capital stock of the association Any national banking 
association now organized which shall not, within one year after the passage 
of this Act, become a national banking association under the provisions 
hereinbefore stated, or which shall fail to comply with any of the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable thereto, shall be dissolved, but such dissolu- 
tion shall not take away or impair any remedy against such corporation, its 
stockholders or officers, for any liability or penalty which shall have pre- 
viously been incurred 

Sec 9 That any bank or banking assoaation incorporated by special law 
of any State or of the United States, or organized under the general laws 
of any State or the United States, and having an unimpaired capital suffi- 
cient to entitle it to become a national banking association under the pro- 
visions of existing laws, may, by the consent in writing of the shareholders 
owning not less than fifty-one per centum of the capital stock of such bank 
or banking association, and with the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, become a national banking association under its former name or 
by any name approved by the comptroller The directors thereof may con- 
tinue to be the directors of the association so organized until others are 
elected or appointed in accordance with the provisions of the law When 
the comptroller has given to such bank or banking assoaation a certificate 
that the provisions of this Act have been complied with, such bank or bank- 
ing assoaation, and all its stockholders, officers, and employees, shall have 
the same powers and privileges, and shall be subject to the same duties, 
liabilities, and regulations m all respects, as shall ha\c been prescribed by 
this Aet or by the national banking Act for associations originally organized 
as national banking associations 

St^tp Banks as Memuprs 

Si e 10 That from and after the passage of this Act any bank or bank- 
ing association oi tiust compan> incorpoiatcd !)y special law of any State, 
or organi/ccl under the general laws of any State or the United States, may 
make application to the Federal Reserve Boaid hcieinaftcr created for the 
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right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal reserve batik organized or to 
be organized within the Federal reserve district where the applicant is 
located The Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regulations as 
it may prescribe, subject to the provisions of this section, shall permit such 
applying bank to become a stockholder m the Federal reserve bank of the 
district in which such applying bank is located Whenever the Federal 
Reserve Board shall permit such applying bank to become a stockholder in 
the Fedeial reserve bank of the district in which the applying bank is 
located, stock shall be issued and paid for under the rules and regulations 
in this Act provided for national banks which become stockholders in Fed- 
eral reserve banks 

It shall be the duty of the Federal Reserve Board to establish by-laws 
for the general government of its conduct in acting upon applications made 
by the State banks and banking associations and trust companies herein- 
before referred to for stock ownership m Federal reserve banks Such by- 
laws shall require applying banks not organized under Federal law to com- 
ply with the reserve requirements and submit to the inspection and regula- 
tion provided for in this and other laws relating to national banks No 
such applying bank shall be admitted to membership m a Federal reserve 
bank unless it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it 
to become a national banking association in the place where it is situated, 
under the provisions of the national banking Act, and conforms to the 
provisions herein prescribed for national banking associations of similar 
capitalization and to the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a bank- 
ing association or trust company organized under the laws of any State or 
of the United States has failed to comply with the provisions of this sec- 
tion or the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, it shall be within the 
power of the said board to require such banking association or trust com- 
pany to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve bank in which it holds 
stock upon receiving from such Federal reserve bank the cash-paid sub- 
scriptions to the said stock in current funds, and said Federal reserve bank 
shall upon notice from the Federal Reserve Board be required to suspend 
said banking association or trust company from further privileges of mem- 
bership, and shall within thirty days of such notice cancel and retire its 
stock and make payment therefor in the manner herein provided 

Federal Reserve Board 

Skc II That there shall be created a Federal Reserve Board, which shall 
consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall 
be members ex officio, and four members appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with tlie advice and consent of the Senate In ^select- 
mg the four appomtiYe members of the Federal Reserve Board, not more 
than one of whom shall be selected from any one Federal reserve distnct, 
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the President shall have due regard to a fair representation of different 
geographical divisions of the country The four members of the Federal 
Reserve Board appointed by the President and confirmed as aforesaid shall 
devote their entire time to the business of the Federal Reserve Board and 
shall each receive an annual salary of $10,000, together with an allowance 
for actual necessary traveling expenses, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, as ex officio member of said Federal Reserve Board, shall, in addition 
to the salary now paid him as comptroller, receive the sum of $5,000 an- 
nually for his services as a member of said board Of the four members 
thus appointed by the President not more than two shall be of the same 
political party, and at least one of whom shall be a person experienced m 
banking One shall be designated by the President to serve for two, one 
for four, one for six, and one for eight years, respectively, and thereafter 
each member so appointed shall serve for a term of eight years unless sooner 
removed for cause by the President Of the four persons thus appointed, 
one shall be designated by the President as manager and one as vice manager 
of the Federal Reserve Board The manager of the Federal Reserve Board, 
subject to the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury and Federal 
Reseive Board, shall be the active executive officer of the Federal Reserve 
Board 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to levy semiannually upon 
the Federal reserve banks, in propoilion to their capital stock, an assess- 
ment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses for the half year succeeding 
the levying of such assessment, together with any deficit carried forward 
from the preceding half year 

The first meeting of the Federal Reserve Board shall be held in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, as soon as may be after the passage of this 
Act, at a date to be fixed by the Reserve Bank Organization Committee 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex offiao chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board No member of the Federal Reserve Board shall *be an 
officer or director of any bank or banking institution or Federal reserve 
bank nor hold stock in any bank or banking institution , and before enter- 
ing upon his duties as a member of the Federal Reserve Board he shall 
certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has complied 
with this requirement Whenever a vacancy shall occur, other than by 
expiration of term, among the four members of the Federal Reserve Board 
appointed by the President, as above provided, a successor shall be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to fill such 
vacancy, and when appointed shall hold office for the unexpired term of the 
member whose place he is selected to fill 

The Federal Reserve Boaid shall annually make a report of its fiscal 
operations to the Speaker ot the House of Representatives, who shall cause 
the same to be printed for the information of the Congress 

Sccfion three hundred and twenty-four of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall be amended so as to read as follows “There shall be 
in the Department of the Treasury a bureau charged, except as in this Act 
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otherwise provided, with the execution of all laws passed by Congress relat- 
ing to the issue and regulation of currency issued by or through banking 
associations, the chief officer of which bureau shall be called the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and shall perform his duties under the general 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, acting as the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board Provided, however, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to affect any power now vested by law m the 
Comptroller of the Currency or the Secretary of the Treasury 

Sec 12 That the Federal Reserve Board hereinbefore established shall 
be authoiized and empowered 

(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts, books, and affairs of each 
Federal reserve bank and to require such statements and reports as it may 
deem necessary The said board shall publish once each week a statement 
showing the condition of each Federal reserve bank and a consolidated 
statement for all Federal reserve banks Such statements shall show in 
detail the assets and liabilities of such Federal reserve banks, single and 
combined, and shall furnish full information regarding the character of the 
lawful money held as reserve and the amount, nature, and maturities of the 
paper owned by Federal reserve banks 

(b) To permit or require, in time of emergency, Federal reserve banks 
to rediscount the discounted prime paper of other Federal reserve banks, at 
least five members of the Federal Reserve Board being present when such 
action is taken and all present consenting to the requirement The exercise 
of this compulsory rediscount power by the Federal Reserve Board shall be 
subject to an interest charge to the accommodated bank of not less than one 
nor greater than three per centum above the higher of the rates prevailing 
in the districts immediately affected 

(c) To suspend for a period not exceeding thirty days (and to renew 
such suspension for periods not to exceed fifteen days) any and every re- 
serve requirement speafied in this Act Piovtded, That it shall establish a 
graduated tax upon the amounts by which the reserve requirements of this 
Act may be permitted to fall below the level hereinafter specified, such tax 
to be uniform in its application to all banks, but said board shall not sus- 
pend the reserve requirements with reference to Federal reserve notes 

(d) To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement of Federal re- 
serve notes and to prescribe the form and tenor of such notes 

(e) To add fp the number of cities classified as reserve and central re- 
serve cities under existing law in which national banking associations are 
subject to the reserve requirements set forth in section twenty of this Act, 
or to reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities and to designate 
the banks therein situated as country banks at its discretion 

(f) To suspend the officials of Federal reserve banks and, for cause 
stated in writing with opportunity of hearing, require the removal of said 
offiaals for mcompetency, dereliction of duty, fraud, or deceit, such removal 
to be subject to approval by the President of the Umted States 
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(g) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon the 
books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks 

(h) To suspend, for cause relating to violation of any of the provisions 
of this Act, the operations of any Federal reserve bank and appoint a re- 
ceiver therefor 

(1) To perform the duties, functions, or services specified or implied in 
this Act 


Federal Advisory Council 

Sec 13 There is hereby created a Federal Advisory Council, which shall 
consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve districts Each 
Federal reserve bank by its board of directors shall annually select from 
Its own Federal reserve district one member of said council, who shall re- 
ceive no compensation for his services, but may be reimbursed for actual 
necessary expenses The meetings of said advisory council shall be held at 
Washington, District of Columbia, at least four times each year, and oftener 
if called by the Federal Reserve Board The council may select its own 
officers and adopt its own methods of procedure, and a majority of its 
members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business Va- 
cancies in the council shall be filled by the respective reserve banks, and 
members selected to fill vacancies shall seive for the unexpired term 

The Federal Advisory Council shall have power (i) to meet and confer 
directly with the Federal Reserve Board on general business conditions, 
(2) to make oral or written representations concerning matters within the 
jurisdiction of said board, (3) to call for complete information and to 
make recommendations m regard to discount rates, rediscount business, note 
issues, reserve conditions in the various districts, the purchase and sale of 
gold or securities by reserve banks, open-market operations by said banks, 
and the general affairs of the reserve banking system 

Rediscounts 

I 

Sec 14 That any Federal reserve bank may receive from any member 
bank deposits of current funds m lawful money, national bank notes,' Fed- 
eral reserve notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent banks, payable upon 
presentation, or, solely for exchange purposes, may receive from other 
Federal reserve banks deposits of current funds m lawful money, national 
bank notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent banks, payable upon 
presentation 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
may discount notes and bills of exchange arising out of commercial trans- 
actions, that IS, notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricul- 
tural, industrial, or commercial purposes or the proceeds of which have been 
used, or may he used, for such purposes the Federal Reserve Board to have 
the right to deteimine or define the charactei of the paper thus eligible f6r 
discount, iMlliin the meining 01 this Act, nothing herein contained shall be 
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construed to prohibit such notes and bills of exchange, secured by staple 
agricultural products, or other goods, wares, or merchandise from being 
eligible for such discount, but such definition shall not include notes or 
bills issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, 
or other investment securities Notes and bills admitted to discount undei 
Lhe terms of this paragraph must have a maturity of not more than ninety 
days 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
nay discount the paper of the classes hereinbefore described having a ma- 
turity of more than ninety and not more than one hundred and twenty days, 
when Its own cash reserve exceeds thirty-three and one-third per cent of its 
:otal outstanding demand liabilities exclusive of its outstanding Federal re- 
serve notes by an amount to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board, but 
lot more than fifty per cent of the total paper so discounted for any mem- 
)er bank shall have a maturity of more than ninety days 

Upon the indorsement of any member bank any Federal reserve bank 
nay discount acceptances of such banks which are based on the exportation 
ir importation of goods and which mature in not more than six months and 
)ear the signature of at least one member bank in addition to that of the 
icceptor The amount so discounted shall at no time exceed one-half the 
:apital stock of the bank for which the rediscounts are made 

The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature or indorse- 
nent of any one person, company, firm, or corporation rediscounted for any 
>ne bank shall at no time exceed ten per centum of the unimpaired capital 
nd surplus of said bank, but this restriction shall not apply to the discount 
•f bills of exchange drawn m good faith against actually existing values 
Any national bank may, at its discretion, accept drafts or bills of ex- 
hange drawn upon it having not more than si?c months sight to run and 
TO wing out of transactions involving the importation or exportation of 
:oods, but no bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal at any time 
1 the aggregate to more than one-half the face value of its paid-up and 
nimpaired capital 

Section fifty-two hundred and two of the Revised Statutes of the United 
Itates is hereby amended so as to read as follows No association shall at 
ny time be indebted, or in any way liable, to an amount exceeding the 
mount of its capital stock at such time actually paid in and remammg un- 
iminished by losses or otherwise, except on account of demands of the 
ature following 
First Notes of circulation 

Second Moneys deposited with or collected by the association 
Third Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money actually on de- 
osit to the credit of the association, or due thereto 
Fourth Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for dividends 
nd reserve profits 
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Fifth Liabilities incurred under the provisions of sections two, five, and 
fourteen of the Federal reserve Act 

Open-Market Operations 

Sec 15 That any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, purchase and sell in the open 
market, either from or to domestic or foreign banks, firms, corporations, or 
individuals, prime bankers’ bills, and bills of exchange of the kinds and 
maturities by this Act made eligible for rediscount, and cable transfers 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power (a) to deal in gold com 
and bullion both at home and abroad, to make loans thereon, and to con- 
tract for loans of gold coin or bullion, giving therefor, when necessary, 
acceptable security, including the hypothecation of United States bonds, 
(b) to invest in United States bonds, and bonds issued by any State, county, 
district, or municipality, (c) to purchase from member banks and to sell, 
with or without its indorsement, bills of exchange arising out of commercial 
transactions, as hereinbefore defined, payable in foreign countries, but such 
bills of exchange must have not exceeding ninety days to run and must bear 
the signature of two or more responsible parties, of which the last shall be 
that of a member bank , (d) to establish each week, or as much of tener as 
required, subject to review and determination .of the Federal Reserve Board, 
a rate of discount to be charged by such bank for each class of paper, which 
shall be fixed with a view of accommodating the commerce of the country , 
and (e) with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, to open and main- 
tain banking accounts in foreign countries and establish agencies in such 
countries wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of purchasing, sell- 
ing, and collecting foreign bills of exchange, and to buy and sell with or 
without Its indorsement, through such correspondents or agencies, prime 
foreign bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions which have 
not exceeding ninety days to run and which bear the signature of two or 
more responsible parties 


Government Deposits 

Sec 16 That all moneys now held in the general fund of the Treasury 
except the five per centum fund for the redemption of outstanding national- 
bank notes shall, upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, within 
twelve months after the passage of this Act, be deposited m Federal reserve 
banks, which banks shall act as fiscal agents of the United States, and 
thereafter the revenues of the Government shall be regularly deposited in 
such banks, and disbursements shall be made by checks drawn against such 
deposits 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall, subject to the appioval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, from time to time, apportion the funds of the Gov- 
einment among the said Federal reserve banks, distributing them, as far as 
practicable, equitably between different sections, and may, at their joint 
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discretion, charge interest thereon and fix, from month to month, a rate 
which shall be regularly paid by the banks holding such deposits Provided, 
That no Federal reserve bank shall pay interest upon any deposits except 
those of the United States 

No Federal reserve bank shall receive or credit deposits except from the 
Government of the United States, its own member banks, and, to the extent 
permitted by this Act, from other Federal reserve banks All domestic 
transactions of the Federal reserve banks involving loans made by such 
banks, rediscount operations or the creation of deposit accounts shall be 
confined to the Government and the depositing and Federal reserve banks, 
with the exception of the purchase or sale of Government or State securities 
or of gold com or bullion 


Note Issues 

Sec 17 That Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of the 
Federal Reserve Board for the purpose of making advances to Federal 
reserve banks as hereinafter set forth and for no other purpose, are hereby 
authorized The said notes shall be obligations of the Umted States and 
shall be receivable for all taxes, customs, and other public dues They shall 
be redeemed in gold or lawful money on demand at the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
or at any Federal reserve bank 

Any Federal reserve bank may, upon vote of its directors, make applica- 
tion to the local Federal reserve agent for such amount of the Federal 
reserve notes hereinbefore provided for as it may deem best Such applica- 
tion shall be accompanied with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent 
of collateral in amount equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus 
applied for and issued pursuant to such application The collateral security 
thus offered shall be notes and bills accepted for rediscount under the pro- 
visions of section 14 of this Act, and the Federal reserve agent shall each 
day notify the Federal Reserve Board of issues and withdrawals of notes 
to and by the Federal reserve bank to which he is accredited The said 
Federal Reserve Board shall be authorized at any time to call upon a Fed- 
eral reserve bank for additional security to protect the Federal reserve notes 
issued to it 

Whenever any Federal reserve bank shall pay out or disburse Federal 
reserve notes issued to it as hereinbefore provided, it shall segregate in its 
own vaults and shall carry to a special reserve account on its books gold 
or lawful money equal m amount to thirty-three and one-third per centum 
of the reserve notes so paid out by it, such reserve to be used for the re- 
demption of said reserve notes as presented, but any Federal reserve bank 
so using any part of such reserve to redeem notes shall immediately carry 
to said reserve account an amount of gold or lawful money suffiaent to 
make said reserve equal to thirty-three and one-third per centum of its out- 
standing Federal reserve notes Notes so paid out shall bear upon their 
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faces a distinctive letter and serial number, which shall be assigned by the 
Federal Reseive Board to each Federal reserve bank Whenever Federal 
reserve notes issued through one Federal reserve bank shall be received by 
another Federal reserve bank they shall be returned for redemption to the 
Federal reserve bank through which they were originally issued, or shall be 
charged off against Government deposits and returned to the Treasury of 
the United States, or shall be presented to the said Tieasury for redemp- 
tion No Federal reserve bank shall pay out notes issued through another 
under penalty of a tax of ten per centum upon the face value of notes so 
paid out Notes presented for redemption at the Treasury of the United 
States shall be paid and returned to the Federal reserve banks through 
which they were originally issued, and Federal reserve notes received by 
the Treasury otherwise than for redemption shall be exchanged for lawful 
money out of the five per centum redemption fund hereinafter provided and 
returned as hereinbefore provided to the reserve bank through which they 
were originally issued 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power, in its discretion, to re- 
quire Federal reserve banks to maintain on deposit in the Tieasury of the 
United States a sum m gold equal to five per centum of such amount of 
Federal reserve notes as may be issued to them under the provisions of 
this Act, but such five per centum shall be counted and included as part of 
the thirty-three and one-third per centum reserve hereinbefore required 
The said board shall also have the right to grant in whole or m part or to 
reject entirely the application of any Federal reserve bank for Federal re- 
serve notes , but to the extent and m the amount that such application may 
be granted the Federal Reserve Board shall, through its local Federal re- 
serve agent, deposit Federal reserve notes with the bank so applying, and 
such bank shall be charged with the amount of such notes and shall pay 
such rate of interest on said amount as may be established by the Federal 
Reserve Board, which rate shall not be less than one-half of one per centum 
per annum, and the amount of such Federal reserve notes so issued tq any 
such bank shall, upon delivery, become a first and paramount hen on all 
the assets of such bank 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for out- 
standing Federal reserve notes by the deposit of Federal reserve notes, 
whether issued to such bank or to some other reserve bank, or lawful money 
of the Umted States, or gold bullion, with any Federal reserve agent or 
with the Treasurer of the United States, and such reduction shall be accom- 
panied by a corresponding reduction in the required reserve fund of lawful 
money set apart for the redemption of said notes and by the release of a 
corresponding amount of the collateral security deposited with the local 
Federal reserve agent 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral de- 
posited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection of Federal 
reserve notes deposited with it and shall at the same lime substitute other 
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collateral of equal value approved by the Federal reserve agent under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board 

It shall be the duty of every Federal reserve bank to receive on deposit, 
at par and without charge for exchange or collection, checks and drafts 
drawn upon any of its depositors or by any of its depositors upon any 
other depositor and checks and drafts drawn by any depositor in any other 
Federal reserve bank upon funds to the credit of said depositor m said re- 
serve bank last mentioned, nothing herein contained to be constiued as pro- 
hibiting member banks from making reasonable charges to cover actual 
expenses incurred in collecting and remitting funds for their patrons The 
Federal Reserve Board shall make and promulgate from time to time regu- 
lations governing the transfer of funds at par among Federal reserve banks, 
and may at its discretion exercise the functions of a clearing house for such 
Federal reserve* banks, or may designate a Federal reserve bank to exercise 
such functions, and may also require each such bank to exercise the func- 
tions of a clearing house for its member banks 

Sec 18 That so much of the provisions of section fifty-one hundred and 
fifty-mne of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and section four of 
the Act of June twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, and section 
eight of the Act of July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-two, and of 
any other provisions of existing statutes, as require that before any national 
banking association shall be authorized to commence banking business it 
shall transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United States a stated 
amount of Umted States registered bonds be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed 


Refunding Bonds 

Sec 19 That upon application the Secretary of the Treasury shall ex- 
change the two per centum bonds of the United States bearing the circula- 
tion privilege deposited by any national banking association with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as security for circulating notes for three per 
centum bonds of the United States without the circulation privilege, payable 
after twenty years from date of issue, and exempt from Federal, State, and 
municipal taxation both as to income and prmcipal No national bank shall, 
in any one year, present two per centum bonds for exchange in the manner 
hereinbefore provided to an amount exceeding five per centum of the total 
amount of bonds on deposit iVith the Treasurer by said bank for circulation 
purposes Should any national bank fail m any one year to so exchange 
its full quota of two per centum bonds under the terms of this Act, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may permit any other national bank or banks to 
exchange bonds in excess of the five per centum aforesaid in an amount 
equal to the deficiency caused by the failure of any one or more banks to 
make exchange in any one year, allotment to be made to applying banks in 
proportion to their holdings of bonds At the expiration of twenty years 
from the passage of this Act every holder of United States two per centum 
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bonds then outstanding shall receive payment at par and accrued mteiest 
After twenty years from the date of the passage of this Act national-bank 
notes still remaining outstanding shall be recalled and redeemed by the 
national banking associations issuing the same within a period and under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, and notes still 
remaining m circulation at the end of such period shall be secured by an 
equal amount of lawful money to be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States by the banking associations originally issuing such notes Mean- 
while every national bank may continue to apply for and receive circulating 
notes from the Comptroller of the Currency based upon the deposit of two 
per centum bonds or of any other bonds bearing the circulation privilege, 
but no national bank shall be permitted to issue other circulating notes 
except such as are secured as in this section provided or to issue or to make 
use of any substitute for such circulating notes in the foriti of clearing- 
house loan certificates, cashier’s checks, or other obligation 

Bank Reserves 

Sec 20 That from and after the date when the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall have offiaally announced, m such manner as he may elect, the fact 
that a Federal reserve bank has been established in any designated district, 
every banking association within said district which shall have subscribed 
for stock in such Federal reserve bank shall be required to establish and 
maintain reserves as follows 

(a) If a country bank as defined by existing law, it shall hold and main- 
tain a reserve equal to twelve per centum of the aggregate amount of its 
deposits, not including savings deposits hereinafter provided for Five- 
twelfths of such reserve shall consist of money which national banks may 
under existing law count as legal reserve, held actually in the bank’s own 
vaults, and for a period of fourteen months from the date aforesaid at 
least three-twelfths and thereafter at least five-twelfths of such reserve 
shall consist of a credit balance with the Federal reseive bank of its dis- 
trict The remainder of the twelve per centum reserve hereinbefore re- 
quired may, for a period of thirty-six months from and after the date fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as hereinbefore provided, consist of bal- 
ances due from national banks in reserve or central reserve cities as now 
defined by law From and after a date thirty-six months subsequent to the 
date fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury as hereinbefore provided the 
said remainder of the twelve per centum reserve required of each country 
bank shall consist either m whole or m part of reserve money m the bank’s 
own vaults or of credit balance with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district 

(b) If a reserve city bank as defined by existing law, it shall hold and 
maintain, for a period of sixty days from the date fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as hereinbefore provided, a reserve equal to twenty per 
centum of the aggregate amount of its deposits, not including savings de- 
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posits hereinafter provided for, and permanently thereafter eighteen per 
centum At least one-half of such reserve shall consist of money which 
national banks may under existing law count as legal reserve, held actually 
in the bank’s own vaults After sixty days fiom the date aforesaid, and 
for a period of one year, at least three-eighteenths and permanently there- 
after at least five-eighteenths of such reserve shall consist of a credit bal- 
ance with the Federal reserve bank of its district The remainder of the 
reserve in this paragraph required may, for a period of thirty-six months 
from and after the date fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury as herein- 
before provided, consist of balances due from national banks m central 
reserve cities as now defined by law From and after a date thirty-six 
months subsequent to the date fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
hereinbefore provided, the said remainder of the eighteen per centum re- 
serve required of each reserve city bank shall consist either in whole or in 
part of reserve money in the bank’s own vaults or of credit balance with 
the Federal reserve bank of its district 

(c) If a central reserve city bank as defined by existing law, it shall 
hold and mamtam for a period of sixty days from the date fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as hereinbefore provided a reserve equal to 
twenty per centum of the aggregate amount of its deposits, not including 
savings deposits hereinafter provided for, and permanently thereafter eight- 
een per centum At least one-half of such reserve shall consist of money 
which national banks may under existing law count as legal reserve, held 
actually in the bank’s own vaults After sixty days from the date afore- 
said, and thereafter for a period of one year, at least three-eighteenths and 
permanently thereafter at least five-eighteenths of such reserve shall con- 
sist of a credit balance with the Federal reserve bank of its district The 
remainder of the eighteen per centum reserve required of each central re- 
serve city bank shall consist either in whole or m part of reserve money 
actually held in its own vaults or of credit balance with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district 

Sec 21 That so much of sections two and three of the Act of June 
twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, entitled “An Act fixing the 
amount of United States notes, providing for a redistribution of the national 
bank currency, and for other purposes,” as provides that the fund deposited 
by any national banking association with the Treasurer of the United States 
for the redemption of its notes shall be counted as a part of its lawful 
reserve as provided in the Act afoiesaid, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed And from and after the passage of this Act such fund of five per 
centum shall in no case be counted by any national banking association as 
a part of its lawful reserve 

Sec 22 That every Federal reserve bank shall at all times have on hand 
in its own vaults, m gold or lawful money, a sum equal to not less than 
thirty-three and one-third per centum of its outstanding demand liabilities 

The Federal Reserve Board may notify any Federal reserve bank whose 
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lawful reserve shall be below the amount required to be kept on hand, to 
make good such reserve, and if such bank shall fail for thirty days there- 
after so to make good its lawful reserve, the Federal Reserve Board may 
appoint a receiver to wmd up the business of said bank 

Bank Examinations 

Sec 23 That the examination of the affairs of every national banking 
association authorized by existing law shall take place at least twice in each 
calendar year and as much oftener as the Federal Reserve Board shall con- 
sider necessary m order to furnish a full and complete knowledge of its 
condition The Secretary of the Treasury may, however, at any time direct 
the holding of a special examination The person assigned to the making 
of such examination of the affairs of any national banking association shall 
have power to call together a quorum of the directors of such association, 
who shall, under oath, state to such examiner the character and circum- 
stances of such of Its loans or discounts as he may designate, and from 
and after the passage of this Act all bank examiners shall receive fixed sal- 
aries, the amount whereof shall be determined by the Federal Reserve Board 
and annually reported to Congress But the expense of the examinations 
herein provided for shall be assessed by the Federal Reserve Board upon 
the associations examined in proportion to assets or resources held by such 
associations upon a date during the year in which such examinations are 
held to be established by the Federal Reserve Board The Comptroller of 
the Currency shall so arrange the duties of national-bank examiners that 
no two successive examinations of any association shall be made by the same 
examiner 

In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, every Federal reserve bank may, with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, arrange for special or periodical examination of the 
member banks within its district Such examination shall be so conducted 
as to inform the Federal reserve bank under whose auspices it is carried on 
of the condition of its member banks and of the lines of credit which are 
being extended by them Every Federal reserve bank shall at all times 
furnish to the Federal Reserve Board such information as may be demanded 
by the latter concerning the condition of any national banking association 
located within the district of the said Federal reserve bank 

The Federal Reserve Board shall as often as it dems best, and in any 
case not less frequently than four times each year, order an examination 
of national banking Associations in reserve cities Such examinations shall 
show in detail the total amount of loans made by each bank on demand, on 
time, and the different classes of collateral held to protect the various loans, 
and the lines of credit winch are being extended by them The Federal 
Reserve Board shall, at least once each year, order an examination of each 
Federal reserve bank, and upon joint application of ten member banks the 
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Federal Reserve Board shall order a special examination and report of the 
condition of any Federal reserve bank 

Sec 24 That no national bank shall hereafter make any loan or grant 
any gratuity to any examiner of such bank Any bank offending against 
this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not 
more than $5,000, and a further sum equal to the money so loaned or 
gratuity given, and the officer or officers of a bank making such loan or 
granting such gratuity shall be likewise deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and each shall be fined not to exceed $5,000 Any examiner accepting a 
loan or gratuity from any bank examined by him shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not more than $5,000, and a further 
sum equal to the money so loaned or gratuity given, and shall forever 
thereafter be disqualified from holding office as a national-bank examiner 
No national-bank examiner shall perform any other service for compensa- 
tion while holding such office 

No officer or director of a national bank shall receive or be beneficiary, 
either directly or indirectly, of any fee (other than a legitimate fee paid 
an attorney at law for legal services), commission, gift, or other considera- 
tion for or on account of any loan, purchase, sale, payment, exchange, or 
transaction with respect to stocks, bonds, or other investment securities or 
notes, bills of exchange, acceptances, bankers* bills, cable transfers or mort- 
gages made by or on behalf of a national bank of which he is such officer 
or director Any person violating any provision of this section shall be 
punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing five years, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court having jurisdiction 

Except so far as already provided m existing laws this provision shall 
not take effect until six months after the passage of this Act 

Sec 25 That from and after the passage of this Act the stockholders 
of every national banking association shall be held individually responsible 
for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such association, each to the 
amount of his stock therein, at the par value thereof in addition to the 
amount invested in such stock The stockholders in any national banking 
association who shall have transferred their shares or registered the transfer 
thereof within sixty days next before the date of the failure of such asso- 
ciation to meet its obligations shall be liable to the same extent as if they 
had made no such transfer, but this provision shall not be construed to 
affect in any way any recourse which such shareholders might otherwise 
have against those in whose names such shares are registered at the time of 
such failure Section fifty-one hundred and fifty-one, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, vs hereby reenacted except in so far as modified by this 
section 

Loans on Farm Lands 

Sec 26 That any national banking association not situated in a reserve 
city or central reserve city may make loans secured by improved and unen- 
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cumbered farm land, but no such loan shall be made for a longer time than 
twelve months, nor for an amount exceeding fifty per centum of the actual 
value of the property offered as security, and such Jiroperty shall be situated 
within the Federal reserve district in which the bank is located Any such 
bank may make such loans in an aggregate sum equal to twenty-five per 
centum of its capital and surplus 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power from time to time to add 
to the list of cities in which national banks shall not be permitted to make 
loans secured upon real estate in the manner described in this section 

Savings Department 

Sec 27 That any national banking association may, subsequent to a 
date one year after the organization of the Federal Reserve Board, make 
application to the Comptroller of the Currency for permission to open a 
savings department Such application shall set forth that the directors of 
said national bank have by a majority vote apportioned a specified percentage 
of their paid-in capital and surplus to said savings department and to that 
have segregated specified assets for the uses of said department, or that 
cash capital for the said savings department has been obtained by subscrip- 
tion to additional issues of the capital stock of said national bank Provided, 
That the capital thus set apart for the uses of the proposed savings depart- 
ment aforesaid shall in no case be less than $15,000, or more than a sum 
equal to twenty per centum of the paid-up capital and surplus of the said 
national bank 

In making the application aforesaid any national banking association may 
further apply for power to act as trustee for mortgage loans subject to the 
conditions and limitations herein prescribed or to be established as herein- 
after provided 

Whenever the Comptroller of the Currency shall have approved any 
such application as hereinbefore provided, he shall so inform the applying 
bank, and thereafter it shall be authorized to receive savings deposits as so 
defined, and the organization and business conducted or possessed by said 
bank at the time of making said application, except such as has been spe- 
afically segregated for the savings department, and subsequent expansions 
thereof shall be known as the commercial department of the said bank 
The said departments shall, to all intents and purposes, be separate and 
distinct institutions save and except as hereinafter expressly provided The 
capital, surplus, deposits, securities, investments, and other property, effects, 
and assets of each of said departments shall, in no event, be mingled with 
those of the other department, or used, either in whole or in part, to pay 
any of the deposits of the other department until all of the deposits of its 
own department have been fully paid and satisfied National banks may 
increase or dimmish their capital stock m the manner now provided by law, 
but whenever such general increase or reduction of the capital stock of any 
national bank operating upon the provisions of this section shall be made 
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such increase or reduction shall be apportioned between the commercial and 
savings departments of the said bank as its board of directors shall pre- 
scribe, notice of such increase or reduction, and of the apportionment 
thereof, being forthwith given to the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
any such national bank may increase or dimmish the capital already appor- 
tioned to either its savings or commercial department to an extent not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this section, notifying the Comptroller 
of the Currency as hereinbefore provided The savings department for 
which authority has been solicited and granted shall have control of the 
cash or assets apportioned to it as hereinbefore provided, and shall be 
organized under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency 

Both the savings and commercial departments so created shall, how- 
ever, be under the control and direction of a single board of directors and 
of the general officers of said bank 

All business transacted by the commercial department of any such 
national bank shall be m every respect subject to the limitations and require- 
ments provided in the national banking Act as modified by this Act, and 
such business shall henceforward be known as commeraal business 

The savings department of each such national bank shall be authorized 
to accumulate and loan the funds of its depositors, to receive deposits of 
current funds to purchase securities authorized by the Federal Reserve 
Board, to loan any funds in its possession upon real estate or other author- 
ized security, and to collect the same with interest, and to declare and pay 
dividends or interest upon its deposits The Federal Reserve Board is 
hereby authorized to exempt the savings departments of national banking 
associations from any and every restriction upon classes or kinds of busi- 
ness laid down in the national banking Act, and it shall be the duty of the 
said board within one year after its organization to prepare and publish 
rules and regulations for the conduct of business by such savings depart- 
ments The said regulations shall require every national bank which shall 
conduct a savings department and a commercial department to segregate 
in Its own vaults the cash and assets belonging to such departments respec- 
tively and shall prescribe the geneial forms of separate books of account 
to be used by each such department for its exclusive and individual use 
The regulations aforesaid shall further specify the period of notice for 
the withdrawal of deposits made in the said savings department and shall 
forbid the acceptance of deposits by one department of such national bank 
from the other department of such bank The Federal Reserve Board shall 
make and publish at its discretion lists of securities, paper, bonds, and other 
forms of investment, which the savings departments of national banks shall 
be authorized to buy or loan upon, and said lists need not be uniform 
throughout the United States, but shall be adapted to the conditions of 
business in different sections of the country 

It shall be the duty of every national bank to maintain, with respect to 
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all deposit liabilities of its savings department, a reserve m money which 
may under existing law be counted as reserve, equal to not less than five 
per centum of the total deposit liabilities of such department, and every 
national bank authorized to maintain a savmgs department is hereby 
exempted from the reserve requirements of the national banking Act and 
of this Act in respect to the said deposit liabilities of its savings depart- 
ment, except as in this section provided Every regulation made in pur- 
suance of this section shall be duly published, and also posted in every 
member bank having a savings department 

Every officer, director, or employee of any member bank who shall 
knowingly or willfully violate any of the provisions of this section, or any 
of the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, or of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, made under and by virtue of the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding two years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court 

Foreign Branches 

Sec 28 That any national banking association possessing a capital of 
$1,000,000 or more may file application with the Federal Reserve Board, 
upon such conditions and under such circumstances as may be prescribed 
by the said board, for the purpose of securing authority to establish branches 
m foreign countries for the furtherance of the foreign commerce of the 
United States and to act, if required to do so, as fiscal agents of the United 
States Such application shall specify, m addition to the name and capital 
of the banking association filing it, the foreign country or countries or the 
dependencies of the United States where the banking operations proposed 
are to be carried on and the amount of capital set aside by the said banking 
association filing such application for the conduct of its foreign business at 
the branches proposed by it to be established m foreign countries The 
Federal Reserve Board shall have power to approve or to reject such 
.ipplicaiioii if, in its judgment, the amount of capital proposed to be set 
aside for the conduct 01 foreign business is inadequate or if for other 
leasons tin gi anting of such application is deemed inexpedient 

Fvtry national banking association which shall rcccnc aiithoiilv to 
establish branches 111 foreign countries shall be required at all times to 
furnish inloiniation concerning the condition ot such branches to the 
Compirollci of the Cuiieiic> upon demand, and the Federal Reser\e Boaid 
ma> 01 del special examin.itions of the said foreign branches at such time 
or times as it may deem best Every such national banking association shall 
Lomiuet the accounts of each foreign branch independently of the accounts 
of other loreign branches established b> it and or its home office, and shall 
at the end of each fiscal period transfer to its geneial ledgei the profit or 
loss acci uing at each such branch as a separate item 

Sh 29 That all provisions of law incon>,istent with or superseded by 
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any of the provisions of this Act be, and the same are hereby, repealed 
P^omdedj That nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to repeal 
the parity provision or provisions contained m an Act approved March 
fourteenth, nineteen hundred, entitled “An Act to define and fix the stand- 
ard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or coined 
by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes 
Sec 30 That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this Act is hereby 
expressly reserved 

Passed the House of Representatives September 18, 1913 
Attest South Trimble, 

Clerk 


B SENATE BILL AS ADOPTED 
In the S]$nate of the United States 
December 19, 1913 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of Representatives (H R 7837) 
entitled "An Act to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, 
to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial 
paper, to establish a more effective supervision of banking m the United 
States, and for other purposes,” do pass with the following 

Amendment 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert 
That the short title of this Act shall be the "Federal Reserve Act ” 
Wherever the word “bank” is used in this Act, the word shall be held to 
include State bank, banking association, and trust company, except where 
national banks or Federal reserve banks are speafically referred to 

The terms "national bank” and “national banking association” used m 
this Act shall be held to be synonymous and interchangeable The term 
"member bank” shall be held to mean any national bank, State bank, or bank 
or trust company which has become a member of one of the reserve banks 
created by this Act The term “board” shall be held to mean Federal Re- 
serve Board, the term “district” shall be held to mean Federal reserve dis- 
trict the term “reserve bank” shall be held to mean Federal reserve bank 

Federal Reserve Districts 

SEfc 2 As soon as practicable, the Secretary of the Treasury and not 
less than two other members of the Federal Reserve Board hereinafter pro- 
vided for, to be assigned by the President, acting as "The Reserve Bank 
Qrganization Committee,” shall designate not less than eight nor more than 
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twelve cities to be known as Fedeial reserve cities, and shall divide the con- 
tinental United States, including Alaska, into districts, each district to con- 
tain one, and only one, of such Federal reserve cities The determination 
of said organization committee shall not be subject to review except by the 
Federal Reserve Board when organized Provided, That the districts shall 
be apportioned with due regard to the convenience and customary course of 
business and shall not necessarily be coterminous with any State or States 
The districts thus created may be readjusted and new districts may from 
time to time be created by the Federal Reserve Board, not to exceed twelve 
in all Such districts shall be known as Federal reserve distncts and may 
be designated by number A majority of the organization committee shall 
constitute a quorum with authority to act 

Said organization committee shall be authorized to employ counsel and 
expert aid, to take testimony, to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to make such investigation as may be deemed necessary by the 
said committee in determining the reserve districts and in determining the 
cities within such districts where such Federal leserve banks shall be sev- 
erally located The said committee shall supervise the organization, in each 
of the cities designated, of a Federal reseive bank, which shall include in 
Its title the name of the city in which it is situated, as “Federal Reseive 
Bank of Chicago ” 

Under regulations to be prescribed by the organization committee, every 
national banking association in the United States is hereby lequired and 
every eligible bank in the United States and eveiy trust company within the 
District of Columbia incorporated under an Act of Congress approved 
October first, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, is hereby authorized to sig- 
nify in writing, within sixty days after the passage of this Act, its accep- 
tance of the terms and provisions hereof When a Federal reserve bank 
shall have been organized, every national banking association within that 
district shall be required and every eligible bank may be peimitted to sub- 
scribe to the capital stock theieof m a sum equal to six per centum of the 
paid-up capital stock and surplus of such bank, one-sixth of the subscription 
to be payable on call of the organization committee or of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, one-sucth within three months and one-sixth within six months 
thereafter, and the remainder of the subscription, or any part thereof, shall 
be subject to call when deemed necessary by the Federal Reserve Board, 
said pajnnents to be in gold or gold certificates 

The shareholders of every Federal reserve bank shall be held individ- 
ually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, for all con- 
tracts, debts, and engagements of such bank to the extent of the amount of 
their subscriptions to such stock at the par value thereof in addition" to the 
amount subscribed, whether such subscriptions have been paid up in whole 
or in part, under the provisions of this Act 

Any national bank failing to signify its acceptance of the terms of Utiis 
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Act within the sixty days aforesaid shall cease to act as a reserve agent, 
upon thirty days’ notice, to be given within the discretion of the said organ- 
ization committee or of the Federal Reserve Board 

Should any national banking association m the United States now organ- 
ized fail, within one year after the passage of this Act, to become a member 
bank under the provisions hereinbefore stated, or fail to comply with any 
of the provisions of this Act applicable thereto, all of the rights, privileges, 
and franchises of such association granted ^o it under the national-bank 
Act, or under the provisions of this Act, shall be thereby forfeited Any 
noncompliance with or violation of this Act shall, however, be determined 
and adjudged by any court of the United States of competent jurisdiction 
in a suit bi ought for that purpose m the district 01 territory m which such 
bank is located, under direction of the Federal Reserve Board, by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in his own name before the association shall be 
declared dissolved In cases of such noncompliance or violation, other than 
the failure to become a member bank under the provisions of this Act, every 
director who participated m or assented to the same shall be held liable in 
his personal or individual capacity for all damages which said bank, its 
shareholders, or any other peison shall have sustained in consequence of 
such violation 

Such dissolution shall not take away or impair any remedy against such 
corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any liability or penalty which 
shall have been previously incurred 

Should the subscriptions by banks to the stock of said Federal reserve 
banks or any one or more of them be, m the judgment of the organization 
committee, insufficient to provide the amount of capital required therefor, 
then and in that event the said organization committee may, under condi- 
tions and regulations to be prescribed by it, offer to public subscription at 
par such an amount of stock in said Fedeial reserve banks, or any one or 
more of them, as said committee shall determine, subject to the same con- 
ditions as to payment in and stock liability as provided for member banks 

No individual, copartnership, or corporation other than a member bank 
of Its district shall be permitted to subscribe for or to hold at any time more 
than $10,000 par value of stock in any Federal reserve bank Such stock 
shall be known as public stock and may be transferred on the books of the 
Federal reserve bank by the chairman of the board of directors of such 
bank 

Should the total subscriptions by banks and the public to the stock of 
said Federal reserve banks, or any one or more of them, be, in the judg- 
ment of the organization committee, insufficient to provide the amount of 
capital required therefor, then and in that event the said organization com- 
mittee shall allot to the United States such an amount of Said stock as said 
committee shall determine Said United States stock shall be paid for at 
par out of any money m the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and shall 
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be held by the Secretary of the Treasury and disposed of for the benefit 
of the United States in such manner, at such times, and at such price, not 
less than par, as the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine 

Stock not held by member banks shall not be entitled to voting power 
in the hands of its holders, but the voting power thereon shall be vested in 
and be exercised solely by the class C directors of the Federal reserve bank 
in which said stock may be held, and who shall be designated as “voting 
trustees ” The voting power on said public stock shall be limited to one 
vote for each $15,000 pai value thereof, fractional amounts not to be con- 
sidered The voting trustees shall exerase the same powers as member 
banks m voting for class A and class B directors 

71k Fcdaal FcsLr\c Board is herebi impoueicil to adopt and piomnl- 
gaU I'dc** and ’ ^ giilauOiis govciinii* ^-hc tiaiisicrs of said stock and the 
cxoicisc oi the voting pmset the icon 

No Federal icscisc hank •^IiaM cominciKC business with a subsciibel 
capital Icss 111 amount than * 5^3 000 000 Ihc organization ol reserse dis- 
tricts and T’cc'eral lesersc citic-^ shall noi be con ■>* rued as changing the 
piesent status of rescive* c’ties aid ceiiLrc*l ri'«jcne cities except in so lai 
as tins Act changes the amount of lesenes tliai m.>\ be earned with ap- 
prened rcbcr\e agents luealed therein The oigani/anon committee shall 
have power to appoint such a'^MsUiPts and iiicnr such cxpc'iscs m can j mg 
< ut the proMsions of this A.ct as 11 shaM deem necessary and such expenses 
shall 111 pajahle b\ the Trcasuier of rhe Lnitecl States upon \ouchci ap- 
proved bv the Sicretaiy ot the Iieasurj and the sum of $100,000, or so 
much ihereoi as mav be necessary is hcicb} aiipropriated out oi an> 
mnne>c in the Treasury not otherwise appropi lated, for the payment or such 
expenses 


Br\ncii OrFicr^i 

Sec 3 Each Federal reser\e hank shall establish bianch offices within 
the Fcdeial icseive di‘*tiict in which il is lueatcd and also in the district of 
any Federal rescive bank which may have been suspended such bianchi'i to 
lx established and conducted at places and under regulations approved b> 
the FicltTal Reserve Board 

FiiuiiRVL RCbURVC Banks 

ShC 4 When the organi/alinn comraittie shall have established Federal 
ic^crve districts as provided 111 section two 01 this Act a ceitifieaic shall be 
filed with the Lomptiollei 01 the Ciiricncv showing the gcogiaphical limits 
OI such distiicts and the Federal reseivc city de*iignalcd in each of such 
distiicts 7 he Comptroller of ihe CuricMicv shall thereupon cause to be for- 
warded to each national hank loeatecl in each district and to such other 
bank«‘ c’ccl irc^ lo be eligible bv the oigani/ation committee which may 
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apply therefor, an application blank in form to be approved by the organ- 
ization committee, which blank shall contain a resolution to be adopted by 
the board of directors of each bank executing such application, authorizing 
a subscription to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank organizing 
m that district in accordance with the provisions of this Act 

When the minimum amount of capital stock prescribed by this Act for 
the organization of any Federal reserve bank shall have been subscribed 
and allotted the organization committee shall designate any five banks of 
those whose applications have been received to execute a certificate of 
organization, and thereupon the banks so designated shall, under their seals, 
make an organization certificate which shall specifically state the name of 
such Federal reserve bank, the territorial extent of the district over which 
the operations of such Federal reserve bank are to be carried on, the city 
and State in which said bank is to be located, the amount of capital stock 
and the number of shares into which the same is divided, the name and 
place of doing business of each bank executing such certificate, and of all 
banks which have subscribed to the capital stock of such Federal reserve 
bank and the number of shares subscribed by each, and the fact that the 
certificate is made to enable those banks executing same, and all banks 
whicli have subscribed or may thereafter subscribe to the capital stock of 
such Federal reserve bank, to avail themselves of the advantages of this 
Act 

The said orgamzation certificate shall be acknowledged before a judge 
of some court of record or notary public, and shall be, together with the 
acknowledgment thereof, authenticated by the seal of such court or notary, 
transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall file, record, and 
carefully preserve the same in his office 

Upon the filing of such certificate with the Comptroller of the Currency 
as aforesaid, the said Federal reserve bank shall become a body corporate 
and as such, and in the name designated in such organization certificate, 
shall have power — 

First To adopt and use a corporate seal 

Second To have succession for a period of twenty years from its organ- 
ization unless It is sooner dissolved by an Act of Congress, or unless its 
franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law 

Third To make contracts 

Fourth To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of law 
or equity 

Fifth To appoint by its board of directors, elected as hereinafter pro- 
vided, such officers as are not otherwise provided for in this Act, to define 
their duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalty thereof, to dismiss 
such officers or any of them as may be appointed by them at pleasure, and 
to appomt others to fill their places 

Sixth To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not inconsistent 
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with law, regulating the manner in which its general business may be con- 
ducted, and the privileges granted to it by law may be exercised and 
enjoyed 

Seventh To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized officers 
or agents, all powers specifically granted by the provisions of this Act and 
such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of 
banking within the limitations prescribed by this Act 

Eighth Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the United States of any 
bonds of the United States in the manner provided by existing law relating 
to national banks, to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency cir- 
culating notes m blank, registered and countersigned as piovided by law, 
equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so deposited such notes to 
b( ib-»iiec' u’Klir Liu SuTtu. tondiLioiis ^i.d puniscms 01 law whicli itlali lO 
the I'lSue 01 ciicul.inug roles oL nanora^ b.uiks o\ b(aif«s of the 

United Suites bcai'iig ilic uiculaiii a piniligc, CMCpi ttiat l’ic ol 

such nolc'i snail nut ’'e liinilLd In the amount 01 the capital sn)ck ol such 
Fcdeial u«*cr\L bank 

But no Federal icsene bank shall L’anutl aii\ buMTUa*! except such as 
IS ircidenijl and iitcc^^aiih p’-tliminai> to its organization niiiil it ha-^ been 
aiithoii/ed by the Complro'k oi the Cuirenc^ 10 commence bu^'iiiess iinclei 
the piovisioiis 01 this Vei 

E\li} letkral resent bank shall be conduend undei tin siipeujsion 
and Cviiiirol 01 a boaid ot d'l’tttois 

The board or ducclois «hall perioim ihc duties usually appci taming to 
the office of duel tors of hanking as'-ocialions and all such duties as are pie- 
sci ibcd b> law 

Sriid hoard shall admiiv^tii the aFaiis oi said bank faiih and inipai- 
tialK and w 11 bout discnmiratioii in ra\oi of or .1 gainst an> member bank 
01 hirks and shall subject to the pioMSion*; of law and the oideis 01 the 
Iccliial Resei\e Boaid extend to each mcmbei bank suih discounts ad- 
vance inenis and accommodations as nia\ be saTch and leasoiiahly made 
with line regaiel for the cknni', aiid demands 01 other miunhci banks 

Sueli boaicl of dnecloi*; shall be selected as heiemaflcr spe'cificd and 
shall eoisist of nine members holding office foi three \cais, and divided 
into three chisscs dcijunniied as elas'jcs A, B, and C 

Cla^-s A shall consist ol thiee mcmhcis who ‘shall he ehosen h> and he 
icpicae itatiM or the ‘stock-holdiiig bark'i 

Cla'-b B sli.ill conM*>t of thieo membeii) who at the time of Ihcir election 
shall be aemclv engaged in then district m commciee, 111 agnenlliiie, 01 111 
some othei melusti’al purMiit 

Cla^s C shall consist of tliicc memheis, who shall he designated by the 
Fcdeial Reserve Boaid When the ncces‘*aiv ‘•ubsenplions to the capital 
stock ha\e been obtained tor the organization of any J'cdeial rcsenc bank, 
the Federal Reserve Board shall appoint the class C diieetors herein pro- 
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vided for and shall designate one of such directors as chairman of the 
board to be selected Pending designation of such chairman the organiza- 
tion committee shall, as provided in this section, exercise the powers and 
duties appertaining to the office of chairman m the organization of such 
Federal reserve bank 

No Senator or Representative in Congress shall be a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, a director of a Federal reserve bank, or an officer 
or director of any member bank 

No director of class B or of class C shall be an officer, director, em- 
ployee, or stockholder of any bank 

Directors of class A and class B shall be chosen m the following 
manner 

The chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of 
the district in which the bank is situated or, pending the appointment of 
such chairman, the organization committee shall classify the member banks 
of the district into three general groups or divisions Each group shall 
contain, as nearly as may be, one-third of the aggregate number of the 
member banks of the district, and shall consist, as nearly as may be, of 
banks of similar capitalization The groups shall be designated by number 
by the chauman 

At a regularly called meeting of the board of directors of each member 
bank in the district it shall elect by ballot a district reserve elector and shall 
certify his name to the chairman of the board of directors of the Federal 
reserve bank of the district The chairman shall establish lists of the dis- 
trict reserve electors thu^ named by banks in each of the aforesaid three 
groups and shall transmit one list to each elector in each group 

Every elector shall, within fifteen days after the receipt of the said list, 
certify to the chairman his first, second, and other choices of a director of 
class A and class B, respectively, upon a preferential ballot, on a form fur- 
nished by the chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve 
bank of the district Each elector shall make a cross opposite the name of 
the first, second, and other choices for a director of class A and for a direc- 
tor of class B, but shall not vote more than one choice for any one candidate- 

Any candidate having a majority of all votes cast in the column of first 
choice shall be declared elected If no candidate have a majority of all the 
votes m the first column, then there shall be added together the votes cast 
by the electors for such candidates in the second column to the votes cast 
for the several candidates m the first column If any candidate then have 
a majority of the electors voting, by adding together the first and second 
choices, he shall be declared elected If no candidate have a majority of 
electors voting when the first and second choices shall have been added, 
then tlie votes cast in the third column for other choices shall be added 
together in like manner, and the candidate then having the highest number 
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of votes shall be declared elected An immediate report of election shall 
be declared 

Three directors belonging to class C shall be appointed directly by the 
Federal Reserve Board, and shall have been for at least two years residents 
of the district for which they are appointed, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated by said board as chairman of the board of directors of the Federal 
reserve bank of the district to which he is appointed and shall be designated 
by said board as “Federal reserve agent” He shall be a person of tested 
banking experience , and m addition to his duties as chairman of the board 
of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the district to which he is ap- 
pointed, he shall be required to maintain under regulations to be established 
by the Federal Reserve Board a local office of said board, which shall be 
situated on the premises of the Federal reserve bank of the district He 
shall make regular repoits to the Federal Reserve Board, and shall act as 
its official lepresentative for the performance of the functions conferred 
upon It by this Act He shall receive an annual compensation to be fixed 
by the Fedeial Reserve Board and paid monthly by the Federal reserve 
bank to which he is designated One of the directors of class C who shall 
be a person of tested banking experience shall be appointed by the Federal 
Reserve Board as deputy chairman and deputy Federal reserve agent to 
exeicise the powers of the chairman of the board and Federal reserve agent 
in case of the absence or disability of his principal 

Directors of Federal reserve banks shall receive, in addition to any com- 
pensation otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance for necessary expenses 
m attending meetings of their respective boards, which amount shall be paid 
by the respective Federal reserve banks Any compensation that may be 
provided by boards of directors of Federal reserve banks for members of 
such boards shall be subject to review and subsequent readjustment at any 
time by the Federal Reserve Board 

The Reserve Bank Organization Committee may, in organizing Federal 
icscivc banks lor the uni(., c.ill such nicttings of bank diieclois m the 
se\eral dislticts as niaj be ncccssaij to caii\ oat the pui poses of this Act, 
and may (xcrci-'C the funttions bcicin contcircd upon Ur ihanman of the 
lioaid 01 diurlors ot each Ftdeial iczcivc bank pending the complete organ- 
ization of such liank 

\1 the fii«t iiRUing 01 the lull board of diicctois 01 each Federal 
i(«*trve bank afiei orgaiii/alion it shall be tin diilj of the dircctois of 
cU'jSis A and B and L rcspcLti\cl\ to designate one 01 U|c membcis of 
Lach class whose term ot office shall cxj)iro n one jcai fioni the fiist of 
Janiiai> nearest to date ot such meeting one who‘'0 term of oflicc shall 
expiic at the end of two iCeiis 1 10111 ‘.aid date and one whose icim oi office 
shall expire at the end ot thiec -vcais irom said dale Theicaitcr every 
(bicelo’- of a Ftdcial icseivc bank chosen as hcicmbetuic piovidcd shall 
hold office for a leim oi tlircc jcais Vacancies that ma> occur in the 
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several classes of directors of Federal reserve banks may be filled in th( 
manner provided for the original selection of such directors, such appointee! 
to hold office for the unexpired terms of their piedecessors 

Stock Issues, Increase and Decrease of Capital 
Sec s The capital stock of each Federal reserve bank shall be divided 
mto shares of $100 each The outstanding capital stock shall be increased 
from time to time as member banks increase their capital stock and surplus 
or as additional .banks become members, and may be decreased as member 
banks reduce their capital stock or surplus or cease to be members Shares 
of the capital stock of Federal reserve banks owned by member banks shall 
not be transferable, nor be hypothecable In case a member bank increase 
its capital stock or surplus, it shall thereupon subscribe for an additional 
amount of capital stock of the Federal reserve bank of its district equal to 
six per centum of the said increase, one-half of said subscription to be paid 
in the manner hereinbefore provided for original subscription, and one-half 
subject to call of the Federal Reserve Board A bank applying for stock 
111 a Federal reserve bank at any time after the organization thereof must 
subscribe for an amount of the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank 
equal to six per centum of the paid-up capital stock and surplus of said 
applicant bank, paymg therefor its par value plus one-half of one per 
centum a month from the period of the last dividend When the capital 
stock of any Federal reserve bank shall have been increased either on 
account of the increase of capital stock of member banks or on account of 
the increase in the number of member banks, the board of directors shall 
cause to be executed a certificate to the Comptroller of the Currency show- 
ing the increase in capital stock, the amount paid in, and by whom paid In 
case a member bank reduces its capital stock it shall surrender a propor- 
tionate amount of its holdings m the capital of said Federal reserve bank, 
and in case a member bank goes into voluntary liquidation it shall surren- 
der all of Its holdings of the capital stock of said Federal reserve bank and 
be released from its stock subscription not previously called In either case 
the shares surrendered shall be canceled and such member bank shall receive 
m payment therefor, under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, a sum equal to its cash paid subscriptions on the shares sur- 
rendered and one-half of one per centum a month from the period of the 
last dividend, not to exceed the book value thereof, less any liability of such 
member bank to the Federal reserve bank 

Sec 6 If any member bank shall be declared insolvent and a receiver 
appointed therefor, the stock held by it m said Federal reserve bank shall 
be canceled, and all cash-paid subscriptions on said stock, with one-half of 
one per centum per month from the period of last dividend, not to exceed 
the book value thereof, shall be first applied to all debts of the insolvent 
member bank to the Federal reserve bank, and the balance, if any, shall be 
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paid to the receiver of the insolvent bank Whenever the capital stock of 
a Federal reserve bank is reduced, either on account of a reduction m capital 
stock of any member bank or of the liquidation or insolvency of such bank, 
the board of directors shall cause to be executed a certificate to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency showing such reduction of capital stock and the 
amount repaid to such bank 

Division of Earnings 

Sec 7 After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve bank have 
been paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled to receive an 
annual dividend of six per centum on the paid-in capital stock, which divi- 
dend shall be tumulaluc One-hali or iiu net Uiiiiings, a>tei the aloresaid 
cinidcnd claims ha\( been luliy mct, shall be, p<iia into a suiplus fund until 
siuh nind shall amount to toiI> pel centum 01 tiic paid-ui capital stock of 

such bank, and or the remaining oiio-hah fniy pci centum shall be paid to 

the Umu'd uc^ as a fi archive lax, ana lilt} centum shall be paid to 

the O'lccl SlfiLfcs as a tmsLcc frir the benefit 01 depositois m all tailed 

ineiiinc' b.iiiks in the United Spates and laikcl mcmbei mist companies in 
the Distiiei or Columbia du money to be kept in and losbcs from tailuies 
o be priid rroni it «is a depOMioi^’ uidU^aiKC fund uiuki a division oi the 
TTedSi‘'i\ 10 be constituted .ind maiiagt'd uiidei Mich legulations .is nia> be 
pn SCI ibid b\ the Seert‘tai> ot the I'caMii} V\hent'\cr the Secietary of 
the lieasuix out 01 said lund sh.ill pa> any amoiinla due to dopositois of 
laile’d numr3ei banks, the Secietau or the lica^ui> shall be subiogatid to 
all the lights oi s.ud depositor^, .ind in the settlement 01 the aft.uis of any 
such bank all dnidends that would ha\e been duo to -siich depositor^ shall 
he paid to the Secietdi> of the Treasury, and the same shall be by him 
paid into and hecoiiie a par^ or said dcpOMlor^ insuiance lund All net 
i irnings dciiecd bv the Liiited States fiom Federal rc'.er\e banks shall, in 
the di'icretion 01 the Seeietaij bo used to supplement the gold reser-vc held 
again**! nutstanduig United States notes 01 shall be applied to the reduction 
of the outstanding boiuletl indebtedness ol the United Stalls, under icgula- 
tioii*! to be piescnbed by the Seerilaiy of the Tieasuiy Should a Ftdeial 
reser\t bank be dissohed 01 go into liquidaiion, aii> sniphis icmaimng, alter 
the pavmeiit of all debt-* iIiMilend rcquiiements as heiembcloic piovided, 
and flu par \alue ot the stock, shall he paid to and become the piopeiti of 
the Uniicd ‘States and shall be Similarly applied 

E\eiy Ftileial riMi\e bank ineoi porated undei the terms of this Act, 
the capital siock and suiplus theieiii and the iiieoine denied there 1 10m shall 
be exempt l*om Federal, Stcitc, and local taxation, except 111 le^peet to taxes 
upon real est.ite 

Si( 8 That sietion filty-onc hundied and liity-lour, United States 
Kevisid Statutes, he amended to lead as follow^s 

‘Any bank incorporated by special law ol any State or of the United 
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States or organized under the general laws of any State or of the United 
States and having an unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a 
national banking association under the provisions of the existing laws may, 
by the vote of the shareholders owning not less than fifty-one per centum 
of the capital stock of such bank or banking association, with the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Cuirency, be converted into a national banking 
association, with any name approved by the Comptroller of the Currency 
Provided, however, That said conversion shall not be in contravention of 
the Stale law In such case the articles of association and organization 
certificate may be executed by a majority of the directors of the bank or 
banking institution, and the certificate shall declare that the owners of fifty- 
one per centum of the capital stock have authorized the diiectors to make 
such certificate and to change or convert the bank or banking institution 
into a national association A majority of the directors, after executing the 
articles of association and the organization certificate, shall have power to 
execute all other papers and to do whatever may be required to make its 
organization perfect and complete as a national association The shares of 
any such bank may continue to be for the same amount each as they were 
before the conversion, and the directors may continue to be directors of the 
association until others are elected or appointed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the statutes of the United States When the Comptroller has 
given to such bank or banking association a certificate that the provisions 
of this Act have been complied with, such bank or banking association, and 
all Its stockholders, officeis, and employees, shall have the same powers and 
privileges, and shall be subject to the same duties, liabilities, and regula- 
tions, in all respects, as shall have been prescribed by the Federal reserve 
Act and by the national banking Act for associations originally organized 
as national banking assoaations 

State Banks as Members 

Sec 9 Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or organized 
under the general laws of any State or of the United States, may make 
application to the reserve bank organization committee, pending organiza- 
tion, and thereafter to the Federal Reserve Board or the right to subscribe 
to the stock of the Federal leserve bank organized or to be organized within 
the Federal reserve district where the applicant is located The organization 
committee or the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regulations 
as It may prescribe, subject to the provisions of this section, may permit 
the applying hank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of 
the district m which the applying bank is located Whenever the organiza- 
tion committee or the Federal Reserve Board shall permit the applying bank 
to become a stockholder m the Federal reserve bank of the district, stock 
shall be issued and paid for under the lules and regulations in this Act pro- 
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vided for national banks which become stockholders in Federal reserve 
banks 

The organization committee or the Federal Reserve Board shall estab- 
lish by-laws for the general government of its conduct in acting upon appli- 
cations made by the State banks and banking associations and trust com- 
panies for stock ownership in Federal reserve banks Such by-laws shall 
require applying banks not organized under Federal law to comply with the 
reserve and capital requirements and to submit to the examination and regu- 
lations prescribed by the organization committee or by the Federal Reserve 
Board No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reser\e bank unless it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient to en- 
title It to become a national banking association in the place where it is sit- 
uated, under the provisions of the national banking Act 

Any bank becoming a member of a Federal reserve bank under the pro- 
visions of this section shall, in addition to the regulations and restrictions 
hereinbefore provided, be required to conform to the provisions of law 
imposed on the national banks respecting the limitation of liability which 
may be incurred by any person, firm, or corporation to such banks, the pro- 
hibition against making purchase of or loans on stock of such banks, and 
the withdrawal or impairment of capital, or the payment of unearned divi- 
dends, and to such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board may, 
in pursuance thereof, prescribe 

Such banks, and the officers, agents, and employees thereof, shall also be 
subject to the provisions of and to the penalties prescribed by sections fifty- 
one hundred and ninety-eight, fifty-two hundred, fifty-two hundred and one, 
and fifty-two hundred and eight and fifty-two hundred and nine of the Re- 
vised Statutes The member banks shall also be required to make reports 
of the conditions and of the payments of dividends to the Comptroller, as 
provided in sections fifty-two hundred and eleven and fifty-two hundred 
and twehe of the Re\ised '^Uirutes and shall Ik Mihjrcl to the penalties pic- 
scubtd 1 )} seetioii rntj-lvvo hunch td ,ind Ihiilccn lor the lailuic lo uiakr 
such report 

Ii at anv time it *«hall appear to the Fcdcial R<soi\c Boaicl that a bank- 
ing assoeiatirm or trust comiiain organized undet the laW'. oi aii> State 01 
of the L lilted States and having beeome a membei bank ha^ failed lo com 
pl\ with the piovisioii'. of this section 01 the legnlaiions 01 the Fcdcial 
Rescivc Boaid, it shall be within the power oi the said boaid, after heat- 
ing to require such banking associaiion ci nii^t eompain lo siuieiidei its 
itock in the Fcdeial leservc hank upon sueh bUiiendci llu Fcdcirtl icseive 
bank shall pa> the cadi-paid subsciipiioni to the aaid stock with mu rest at 
the late ol ooc-hali of one pei itiitmii pii month, (ompiiicd 110m the last 
dnideiid ii earned not to exceed the book \alue thcieoi, less an} liability 
to said Fccleul ieser\e bank, except the sub«!cnpi’on liabiliu not picviou^l} 
called which shall be eaneeled and viid Fecleial resene bank ‘■hall, up^n 
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notice from the Federal Reserve Board, be required to suspend said banking 
association or trust compzuiy from further privileges of membership, and 
shall within thirty days of such notice cancel and retire its stock and make 
payment therefor m the manner herein provided The Federal Reserve 
Board may restore membership upon due proof of compliance with the 
conditions imposed by this section 

Federal Reserve Board 

Sec 10 A Federal Reserve Board is hereby created which shall consist 
of seven members, including the Secietary of the Treasury, who shall be 
a member ex officio, and six members appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate In select- 
ing the six appointive members of the Federal Reserve Board, not more 
than one of whom shall be selected from any one Federal reserve district, 
the President shall have due regard to a fair repi esentation of the different 
geographical divisions of the country The six members of the Federal 
Reserve Board appointed by the President and confirmed as aforesaid shall 
devote their entire time to the business of the Federal Reserve Board and 
shall each receive an annual salary of $12,000, together with actual neces- 
sary traveling expenses The members of said board, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall be ineligible during the time they are in office and for 
two years thereafter to hold any office, position, or employment conferred 
by any member bank Of the six members thus appointed by the President 
at least two shall be persons expeiienced in banking or finance One shall 
be designated by the President to serve for one, one for two, one for three, 
one for four, one for five, and one for sfx years, and thereafter each mem- 
ber so appointed shall serve for a term of six years unless sooner removed 
for cause by the President Of the six persons thus appointed, one shall 
be designated by the President as governor and one as vice governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board The governor of the Federal Reserve Board, sub- 
ject to its supervision, shall be the active executive officer The Secretary 
of the Treasury may assign offices in the Department of the Treasury for 
the use of the Federal ‘Reserve Board Each member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board shall within fifteen days after notice of appointment make and 
subscribe to the oath of office 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to levy semiannually upon 
the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stock and surplus, 
an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses and salaries of its 
members and employees for the half year succeeding the levying of such 
assessment, together with any deficit earned forward from the preceding 
half year 

The first meeting of the Federal Reserve Board shall be held in Wash- 
mgton. District of Columbia, as soon as may be after the passage of this 
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Act, at a date to be fixed by the Reserve Bank Organization Committee 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board No member of the Federal Reserve Board shall be an 
officer or director of any bank, banking institution, trust company, or Fed- 
eral reserve bank nor hold stock in any bank, banking institution, or trust 
company, and before entering upon his duties as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board he shall certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that he has complied with this requirement Whenever a vacancy shall 
occur, other than by expiration of term, among the six members of the 
Federal Reserve Board appointed by the President, as above provided, a 
successor shall be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to fill such vacancy, anrf when appointed he shall hold office 
for the unexpired term of the member whose place he is selected to fill 

The President shall have power to fill all vacancies that may happen on 
the Federal Reserve Board during the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of the next session of the Senate 

Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed as taking away any 
powers heretofore vested by law m the Secretary of the Treasury which 
relate to the supervision, management, and control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and bureaus under such department, and wherever any power vested 
by this Act in the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal reserve agent 
appears to conflict with the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury, such 
powers shall be exercised subject to the supervision and contiol of the 
Secretary 

The Federal Reserve Board shall annually make a full report of its 
operations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall cause 
the same to be printed for the information of the Congress 

Section three hundred and twenty-four of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall be amended so as to read as follows “Theie shall be 
m the Department of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution of 
all laws passed by Congress relating to the issue and regulation of national 
currency secured by United States bonds and, under the general supervision 
of the Federal Reserve Board, of all Federal reserve notes, the chief officer 
of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Currency and shall 
perfoim his duties under the general directions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury ” 

Sec II The Federal Reserve Board shall be authorized and empowered 

(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts, books, and affiairs of 
each Federal reserve bank and of each member bank and to require such 
statements and reports as it may deem necessary The said board shall 
publish once each week a statement showing the condition of each Federal 
reserve bank and a consolidated statement for all Federal reserve banks 
Such statements shall show in detail the assets and liabilities of the Federal 
reseive banks, single and combined, and shall furnish full information re- 
garding the character of the money held as reserve and the amount, nature, 
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and maturities of the paper and other investments owned or held by Federal 
reserve banks 

(b^ To permit or require Federal reserve banks to rediscount the dis- 
counted paper of other Federal reserve banks at rates of interest to be 
fixed each week or oftener by the Federal Reserve Board 

(c) To suspend for a period not exceeding thiity days, and from time 
to time to renew such suspension for periods not exceeding fifteen days, 
any reserve requirement specified in this Act Provided, That it shall estab- 
lish a graduated tax upon the amounts by which the reserve requirements 
of this Act may be permitted to fall below the level hereinafter specified 
And piovided further, That when the gold reserve held against Federal 
reserve notes falls below forty per centum, the Federal Reserve Board shall 
establish a graduated tax of not more than one per centum upon such de- 
ficiency until the reserves fall to thirty-two and one-half per centum, and 
when said reserve falls below thirty-two and one-half per centum, a tax 
at the rate increasingly of not less than one and one-half per centum upon 
each two and one-half per centum or fraction thereof that such reserve 
falls below thirty-two and one-half per centum The tax shall be paid by 
the reserve bank, but the reserve bank shall add an amount equal to said 
tax to the rates of interest and discount fixed by the Fedeial Reserve 
Board 

(d) To supervise and regulate through the bureau undei the charge of 
the Comptroller of the Currency the issue and retirement of Federal re- 
serve notes, and to prescribe rules and regulations under which such notes 
may be delivered by the Comptroller to the Federal reserve agents apply- 
ing therefor 

(e) To add to the number of cities classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which national banking associations are 
subject to the reserve requirements set forth in section twenty of this Act , 
or to reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities or to terminate 
their designation as such 

(f) To suspend or remove any officer or director of any Federal reserve 
bank, the cause of such removal to be forthwith communicated in writing 
by the Federal Reserve Board to the removed officer or director and to said 
bank 

(g) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon the 
books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks 

(h) To suspend, for cause relating to violation of any of the piovisions 
of this Act, the operations of any Federal reserve bank and take posses- 
sion thereof and administer the same during *the peiiod of suspension 

(1) To require bonds of Federal reserve agents, perform the duties, 
functions, or services specified or implied m this Act, and to make all rules 
and regulations necessary to enable said board effectively to perform the 
same 

(j) To exercise general supervision over said Federal reserve banks 
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(k) To authorize member banks to use, as reserves, Federal reseive 
notes, or bank notes based on United States bonds, to the extent that said 
board may find necessary 

(l) To grant by special permit to national banks applying therefor, 
when not in contravention of State or local law, the right to act as trustee, 
executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds under such rules 
and regulations as the said board may presciibe 

(m) To employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, cleiks, or other em, 
ployees as may be deemed necessary to properly conduct the business of 
such board, and to accomplish the purposes of this Act All salaries, allow- 
ances, and expenses of those employed to be fixed in advance by said board 
and to be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the members of said 
board All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, and other employees 
to be appointed without regard to the provisions of the Act of January 
sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty- three (Twenty-second Revised Statutes, 
four hundred and three), and amendments thereto, 01 any rule or regula- 
tion made in pursuance thereof Provided, That nothing herein shall pre 
vent the President from placing said employees in the classified service 

Fi^DERAL Advisory Council 

Sec 12 There is hereby created a Federal Advisory Council, which 
shall consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve districts 
Each Federal reserve bank by its board of dnectors shall annually select 
from its own Federal reserve district one member of said council, who shall 
receive such compensation and allowances as may be fixed by his board of 
directors subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board The meet- 
ings of said advisory council shall be held at Washington, District of 
Columbia, at least four times each year, and oftener if called by the Fed- 
eral Rcser\e Board The council may in addition to the meetings abo\e 
piovicled for hold such otlici meetings in Wasliiiigtfjn, DistiiU oi Columbia, 
or elsewhere, as it maj deem nciossar>, ma> silccl its own olhceis and 
adopt its owm methods ot pi ou dure, and a majonU of its mcmbcis shall 
constitute a quorum tor the transaction of bii'-incss \ acaiicics m the coun- 
cil shall be filled b}' the icsyieclnc rebcr\c banks, and iiiLinbcrs selected to 
fill -vatancics shall servt tor the unexpirtcl term 

The Fedeial Advisorj Council shall ha\( powci bj itsdt or thiough its 
oificers, (i) to confer dircctl> with tin Fcdoial Rcseivc Boaid on geiicial 
business conditions (2) to make nial oi wiiilcn 1 cpi esentations conctining 
matteis within the jurisdiction of ««aid boaid, (?) to call foi infoimation 
and to make recommendations in legaid to discount rates, rediscount busi- 
ness, note issues, icseive condiliciis in the 'larions districts, the pm chase 
and sale of gold 01 sccuiitics b> rcscr\e banks, open-market opciations b> 
said banks and the gciicial afTaiis of the reserve banking s>stem 
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Powers of Fj^deral Reserve Banks 
Sec 13 Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member 
banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts 
upon solvent banks of the Federal reserve system, payable upon presenta- 
tion, or, solely for exchange purposes, may receive from other Federal 
reserve banks deposits of current funds m lawful money, national-bank 
notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent member or other Federal reserve 
banks, payable upon presentation 

Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, with a waiver of 
demand notice and protest by such bank any Federal reserve bank may dis- 
count notes, drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial 
transactions , that is, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn 
for agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of 
which have been used, or are to be used, for such purposes, the Federal 
Reserve Board to have the right to determine or define the character of the 
paper thus eligible for discount, within the meaning of this Act Nothing 
m this Act contained shall be construed to prohibit such notes, drafts, and 
bills of exchange, secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods, 
wares, or merchandise from being eligible for such discount, but such defi- 
nition shall not include notes, drafts, or bills covering merely investments 
or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, 
or other investment securities, except bonds and notes of the Government 
of the United States Notes, drafts, and bills admitted to discount under 
the terms of this paragraph must have a maturity at the time of discount 
of not more than ninety days Provided, That notes, drafts, and bills 
drawn or issued for agricultural purposes or based on live stock and hav- 
ing a maturity not exceeding six months may be discounted in an amount 
to be limited to a percentage of the capital of the Federal reserve bank, to 
be ascertained and fixed by the Federal Reserve Board 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances which are based on 
the importation or exportation or domestic shipment of goods and which 
have a maturity at time of discount of not more than three months, and 
indorsed by at least one member bank The amount of acceptances so dis- 
counted shall at no time exceed one-half the paid up capital stock and sur- 
plus of the bank for which the rediscounts are made 

The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature or indorse- 
ment of any one person, company, firm, or corporation rediscounted for any 
one bank shall at no time exceed ten per centum of the unimpaired capital 
and surplus of said bank, but this restriction shall not apply to the discount 
of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually existing values 
Any national bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn upon 
It and growing out of transactions involving the importation, exportation, 
or domestic shipment of goods having not more than six months sight to 
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run , but no bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal at any time in 
the aggregate to more than one-half its paid-up capital stock and surplus 
Section fifty-two hundred and two of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby amended so as to read as follows No association shall at 
any time be indebted, or in any way liable, to an amount exceeding the 
amount of its capital stock at such time actually paid in and remaining 
undimimshed by losses or otherwise, except on account of demands of the 
nature following 

First Notes of circulation 

Second Moneys deposited with or collected by the association 
Third Bills of exchange or drafts diawn against money actually on 
deposit to the credit of the association, or due thereto 

Fourth Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for dividends 
and reserve profits 

Fifth Liabilities incurred under the provisions of this Act 
The Fecieral Reserve Board may authorize the reserve bank of the dis- 
trict to discount the direction obligations of member banks, secured by the 
pledge and deposit of satisfactory securities , but in no case shall the amount 
so loaned by a Federal reserve bank exceed three-fourths of the actual value 
of the securities so pledged 

* The rediscount by any Federal reserve bank of any bills receivable and 
of domestic and foreign bills of exchange and acceptances shall be subject 
to such restrictions, limitations, and regulations as may be imposed by the 
Federal Reserve Board 

Open-Market Operations 

Sec 14 Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, purchase and sell m the open 
market, at home or abroad, either from or to domestic or foreign banks, 
fiinis coi poi rilions 01 indnidnals cable tiansfcia and hankers’ acceptances 
and bills ol exchange of the kinds and maturities b> this Act made eligible 
101 udiscouiit t\nh oi without the indorsement of a member bank 
L\cr\ hcdtial resent bank shall have power 

(a) To deal m gold coin and bullion at linmc 01 abioad, to make loans 
theicon rxcliange Federal lescne notes 101 gold, gold com or gold cer- 
lificaUs and to conuatt toi loans of gold com or bullion, gning iheutor, 
when nettssaiy, acceptable somrilj including the h> potheeaiion of United 
States bonds or othci secuiilics winch Fedeial rcserte banks arc aiilhon/cd 
to hold 

(b) lo bill and sell, at home 01 abioad bonds and notes of the United 
Slates and bills noUs, rt\tnii(* bonds, and waiianls with a matin il> fiom 
date ot pui chase of not cxecediug six months, issued in anticipation of the 
collection of taxes 01 in anticipation 01 the receipt of assuied icvenues b> 
any State eonnty, district, political «!iibdivision, or municipality in the con- 
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tmental United States, such purchases to be made m accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, 

(c) To purchase from member banks and to sell, with or without its 
indorsement, bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions, as 
hereinbefoie defined, 

(d) To establish from time to time, subject to review and determina- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, rates of discount to be charged by the 
Federal reserve bank for each class of paper, which shall be fixed with a 
view of accommodating commerce and business, 

(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks for ex- 
change purposes and, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
Dpen and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries, appoint corre- 
spondents, and establish agencies in such countries wheresoever it may deem 
best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting bills of exchange, 
and to buy and sell with or without its indorsement, through such corre- 
spondents or agencies, bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial 
transactions which have not more than ninety days to run and which bear 
the signature of two or more responsible parties 

Government Deposits 

Sec is The moneys held in the general fund of the Treasury, except 
the five per centum fund for the redemption of outstanding national-bank 
notes and the funds provided in this Act for the redemption of Federal 
reserve notes may, upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be deposited in Federal reserve banks, which banks, when required by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents of the United States, 
and the revenues of the Government or any part thereof may be deposited 
in such banks, and disbursements may be made by checks drawn against 
such deposits 

No public funds of the Philippine Islands, or of the postal savings, or 
any Government funds, shall be deposited in the continental United States 
m any bank not belonging to the system established by this Act Provided, 
however, That nothing m this Act shall be construed to deny the right of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use member banks as depositories 

Not]® Issues 

Sec i6 Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the purpose of making advances to Federal reserve 
banks through the Federal reserve agents as hereinafter set forth and for 
no other purpose, are hereby authorized The said notes shall be obliga- 
tions of the United States and shall be receivable by all national and mem- 
ber banks and Federal reserve banks and for all taxes, customs, and other 
public dues They shall be redeemed m gold on demand at the Treasury 
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Department of the United States, in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, or m gold or lawful money at any Federal reserve bank 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes hereinbefore 
provided for as it may require Such application shall be accompanied 
w^ith a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral in amount 
equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued 
pursuant to such application The collateral security thus offered shall be 
notes and bills accepted for rediscount under the provisions of section thir- 
teen of this Act, and the Federal reserve agent shall each day notify the 
Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals of Federal reserve 
notes to and by the Federal reserve bank to which he is accredited The 
said Federal Reserve Board shall be authorized at any time to call upon a 
Federal reserve bank for additional security to protect the Federal reserve 
notes issued to it 

Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves m gold or lawful 
money of not less than thirty-five per centum against its deposits and its 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation, but the amount of gold in the 
Federal reserve bank together with the amount deposited by it with the 
Treasury, shall be at least equal to forty per centum of the Federal reserve 
notes issued to said bank and in actual circulation and not offset by gold or 
lawful money deposited with the Federal reserve agent Notes so paid out 
shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter and serial number, which 
shall be assigned by the Federal Reserve Board to each Federal reserve 
bank Whenever Federal reserve notes issued through one Federal reserve 
bank shall be received by another Federal reserve bank they shall be 
promptly returned for credit or redemption to the Federal reserve bank 
through which they were originally issued No Federal reserve bank shall 
pay out notes issued through another under penalty of a tax of ten per 
centum upon the face value of notes so paid out Notes presented for 
redemption at the Treasury of the United States shall be paid out of the 
redemption fund and returned to the Federal reserve banks through which 
they were originally issued, and thereupon such Federal reserve bank shall, 
upon demand of the Secretary of the Treasury, reimburse such redemption 
fund m lawful money or, if such Federal reserve notes have been re- 
deemed by the Treasurer in gold or gold certificates, then such funds shall 
be reimbursed to the extent deemed necessary by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in gold or gold certificates, and such Federal reserve bank shall, 
so long as any of its Federal reserve notes remain outstanding, maintain 
with the Treasurer in gold an amount sufficient in the judgment of the 
Secretary to provide for all redemptions to be made by the Treasurer 
Federal reserve notes received by the Treasury, otherwise than for redemp- 
tion, may be exchanged for gold out of the redemption fund hereinafter 
provided and returned to the reserve bank through which they were origi- 
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nally issued, or they may be returned to such bank for the credit of the 
United States Federal reserve notes unfit for circulation shall be returned 
by the Federal reserve agents to the Comptroller of the Currency for can- 
cellation and destruction 

The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal reserve bank to 
maintain on deposit m the Treasury of the United States a sum in gold 
sufl&cient in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury for the redemp- 
tion of the Federal reserve notes issued to such bank, but in no event less 
than five per centum, but such deposit of gold shall be counted and in- 
cluded as part of the thirty-three and one-third per centum reserve herein- 
before required The board shall have the right, acting through the Fed- 
eral reserve agent, to grant m whole or in part or to reject entirely the 
application of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes, but to 
the extent that such application may be granted the Federal Reserve Board 
shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, supply Federal reserve notes to 
the bank so applying, and such bank shall be charged with the amount of 
such notes and shall pay such rate of interest on said amount as may be 
established by the Federal Reserve Board, and the amount of such Federal 
reserve notes so issued to any such bank shall, upon delivery, together with 
such notes of such Federal reserve bank as may be issued under section 
eighteen of this Act upon security of United States two per centum Gov- 
ernment bonds, become a first and paramount hen on all the assets of such 
bank 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for out- 
standing Federal reserve notes by depositing, with the Federal reserve 
agent, its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, or lawful money of 
the United States Federal reserve notes so deposited shall not be re- 
issued, except upon compliance with the conditions of an original issue 

The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certificates, or 
lawful money available exclusively for exchange for the outstanding Fed- 
eral reserve notes when offered by the reserve bank of which he is a 
director Upon the request of the Secretary of the Treasury the Federal 
Reserve Board shall require the Federal reseive agent to transmit so much 
of said gold to the Treasury of the United States as may be required for 
the exclusive purpose of the redemption of such notes 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral de- 
posited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection of its Fed- 
eral reserve notes deposited with it and shall at the same time substitute 
therefor other like collateral of equal amount with the approval of the 
Federal reserve agent under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board 

Iii order to furnish suitable notes for circulation as Federal reserve 
notes, the Comptroller of the Currency shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, cause plates and dies to be engraved m the best 
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manner to guard against counterfeits and fraudulent alterations, and shall 
have printed therefrom and numbered such quantities of such notes of the 
denominations of $i, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, as may be required to sup- 
ply the Federal reserve banks Such notes shall be m form and tenor as 
directed by the Secretary of the Treasury under the provisions of this Act 
and shall bear the distinctive numbers of the several Federal reserve banks 
through which they are issued 

When such notes have been prepared, they shall be deposited m the 
Treasury, or in the subtreasury or mint of the United States nearest the 
place of business of each Federal reserve bank, and shall be held for the 
use of such bank subject to the order of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for their delivery, as provided by this Act 

The plates and dies to be procured by the Comptroller of the Currency 
for the printing of such circulating notes shall remain under his control 
and direction, and the expenses necessarily incurred m executing the laws 
relating to the procuring of such notes, and all other expenses incidental 
# to their issue and retirement, shall be paid by the Federal reserve banks, 
and the Federal Reserve Board shall include in its estimate of expenses 
levied against the Federal reserve banks a sufl6cient amount to cover the 
expenses herein provided for 

The examination of plates, dies, bed pieces, and so forth, and regula- 
tions relating to such examination of plates, dies, and so forth, of national- 
bank notes provided for in section fifty-one hundred and seventy-four, 
Revised Statutes, is hereby extended to include Federal reserve notes herein 
provided for 

Any appropriation heretofore made out of the general funds of the 
Treasury for engraving plates and dies, the purchase of distinctive paper, 
or to cover any other expense m connection with the printing of national- 
bank notes or notes provided for by the Act of May thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and eight, and any distinctive paper that may be on hand at the 
time of the passage of this Act may be used in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary for the purposes of this Act, and should the appropriations heretofore 
made be msufficient to meet the requirements of this Act in addition to 
arculatmg notes provided for by existing law, the Secretary is hereby 
authorized to use so much of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated for the purpose of furnishing the notes aforesaid Provided, 
however. That nothing in this section contained shall be construed as 
exempting national banks or Federal reserve banks from their liability to 
reimburse the United States for any expenses incurred m printing and 
issuing circulating notes 

Every Federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit from member banks 
or from Federal reserve banks checks and drafts drawn upon any of its 
depositors, and when remitted by a Federal leserve bank, checks and drafts 
drawn by any depositor in any other Federal reserve bank or member bank 
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Upon funds to the credit of said depositor in said reserve bank or member 
bank Nothing herein contained shall be construed as prohibiting a mem- 
ber bank from making reasonable charges for checks and drafts so debited 
to its account, or for collecting and remitting funds, or for exchange sold 
to its patrons The Federal Reserve Board may, by rule, fix the charges 
to be collected by the member banks from its patrons whose checks are 
cleared through the Federal reserve bank and the charge which may be 
imposed for the service of clearing or collection rendered by the Federal 
reserve bank 

The Federal Reserve Board shall make and promulgate from time to 
time regulations governing the transfer of funds and charges therefor 
among Federal reserve banks and their branches, and may at its discretion 
exercise the functions of a clearing house for such Federal reserve banks, 
or may designate a Federal reserve bank to exercise such functions, and 
may also require each such bank to exercise the functions of a clearing 
house for its member banks 

Sec 17 That so much of the provisions of section fifty-one hundred 
and fifty-nine of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and section 
four of the Act of June twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, and 
section eight of the Act of July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of any other provisions of existing statutes, as require that before any 
national banking association shall be authorized to commence banking busi- 
ness it shall transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United States a 
stated amount of United States registered bonds be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed 

Sec 18 Any member bank desirmg to retire the whole or any part of 
Its circulating notes may file with the Treasurer of the United States an 
application to sell for its account, at par and interest, United States bonds 
securing circulation to be retired 

The Treasurer shall, at the end of each quarterly period, furnish the 
Federal Reserve Board with a list of such applications, and the Federal 
Reserve Board may, in its discretion, require the Federal reserve banks to 
purchase such bonds from the banks whose applications have been filed with 
the Treasurer at least ten days before the end of any quarterly period at 
which the Federal Reserve Board may direct the purchase to be made 
Upon notice from the Treasurer of the amount of bonds so sold for its 
account, each member bank shall duly assign and transfer, m writing, such 
bonds to the Federal reserve bank purchasing the same, and such Federal 
reserve bank shall thereupon deposit lawful money with the Treasurer of 
the United States for the purchase price of such bonds, and the Treasurer 
shall pay to the member bank selling such bonds any balance due* after de- 
ducting a sufficient sum to redeem its outstanding notes secured by such 
bonds, which notes shall be canceled and permanently retired when 
redeemed 
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The Federal reserve banks purchasing such bonds shall be required to 
take out an amount of circulating notes equal to the amount of national- 
bank notes outstanding against such bonds 

Upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the United States bonds so pur- 
chased, or any bonds with the circulating privilege acquired under section 
four of this Act, any Federal reserve bank making such deposit m the 
manner provided by existing law shall be entitled to receive from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency circulating notes in blank, registered and counter- 
signed as provided by law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds 
so deposited Such notes shall be the obligations of the Federal reserve 
bank procuring same, and shall be in form prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasur>, and to the same teroi and effect as national-bank notes now 
pro\idc.d b> lav\ They slwll be isMied and ri deemed uiidci ihe same teims 
and conditions as national-bank notes United States bonds bouqht b> a 
Federal reserve bank against winch ihcie are no uut'^tanclmg national-bank 
notes may be exchanged at the Treasni> lor onc->eai gold note-i beaiing 
thiee per centum mteiesl Tn case oi -iich exchange tor one >cai notes 
the reserve bank shall be bound to pa\ such notc-i and to iiceuc in pa>- 
ment thereof new three per centum one-yeai Treasury gold notes >car h> 
>ear for the period of twenty 3 ears 

Bwk RtsrR\rb 

Sfc IQ Demand liabilities within the meaning of this ^ct shall com- 
prise all liabilities maturing or payable within thiity da>s, and time de- 
posits shall coin])rise all deposits pa} able aftei thirt} da}s, and all savings 
accounts and ceitificaies 01 deposit »hich arc subject to not Jess than thni} 
days’ notire heioie payment 

When the Secietai} of the Tieasuiy shall have oflficiall} announced, 111 
such manner as he ma} elect thi* establishment ol a Federal icserve bank 
in any distiict, c\er} subscribing member liank *thall establish and maintain 
reserves as follows 

(a) A bank not 111 a lestrve or central reserve cit} as now 01 lit 1 carter 
defined shall hold and maintain icaenes equal to twelve per centum ol the 
dggTQ^iLtii amount or its demand liabilities and fi\e per centum 01 its lime 
deposits, as iollow'S 

In its vaults foi a peiiod of twciit}-foui months after s*nd date foni- 
iwel fills thereof 

In the Federal leserve bank ot its district, for a peiiod ot six months 
after said date, two-lwclfths, and 101 each sueeeediiig six months an addi- 
tional onc-twclith, until five-twelfths have been so deposited, which shall 
be the amount pcimanentlv required 

For a period of twenty -four months after said date the balance of the 
reseivLS mav be held in its own vaults, or 111 the Fedeial reseive bank, 01 
in banks in reserve or eeutial leserve cities as now defined by law 
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After said twenty-four months’ period said reserves, other than those 
hereinbefore required to be held in the reserve bank, shall be held in the 
vaults of the member bank or m the Federal reserve bank, or in both, 
at its option 

(b) A bank m a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, shall hold 
and maintain reserves equal to fifteen per centum of the aggregate amount 
of Its demand liabilities and five per centum of its time deposits, as follows 

In Its vaults six-fifteenths thereof 

In the Federal leserve bank of its district for a period of six months 
after the date aforesaid at least three-fifteenths, and for each succeeding 
six months an additional one-fifteenth, until six-fifteenths have been so 
deposited, which shall be the amount permanently required 

After said twenty-four months’ period all of said reserves, except those 
hereinbefore lequired to be held permanently m the Federal reserve bank, 
shall be held in its vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, or m both, at its 
option 

(c) A bank in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, 
shall hold and maintain a reserve equal to eighteen per centum of the 
aggregate amount of its demand liabilities and five per centum of its 
time deposits, as follows 

In Its vaults six-eighleenths thereof 

In the Federal reserve bank for a period of six months after the date 
aforesaid at least three-eighteenths, and permanently thereafter six- 
eighteenths 

The balance of said reserves shall be held m its own vaults or m the 
Federal reserve bank at its option 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks as 
reserves, not exceeding on^-half of each installment, eligible paper as 
described m section fourteen properly indorsed and acceptable to the said 
reserve bank 

If a State bank or trust company is required by the law of its State 
to keep Its reserves eitlaer in its own vaults or with another State bank 
or trust company, such reserve deposits so kept in such State bank or* 
trust company shall be construed, within the meaning of this section, as 
if they were reserve deposits in a national bank in a reserve or central 
reserve city for a period of three years after the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall have offiaally announced the establishment of a Federal reserve 
bank in the district in which such bank or trust company is situate 
Except as thus provided no member bank shall keep on deposit with any 
nonmember bank a sum in excess of ten per centum of its own paul-up 
capital and surplus No member bank shall act as the medium or agent 
of a nonmember bank m applying for or receiving discounts from a Fed- 
eral reset ve bank under t)ie provisions of this Act 

The reserve carried by a member bank with a Federal reserve bank 
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may, under the regulations and subject to such penalties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board, be checked against and “with- 
drawn by such member bank for the purpose of meeting existing lia- 
bilities Provided, however, That no bank shall at any time make new 
loans or shall pay any dividends unless and until the total reserve required 
by law IS fully restored 

XJmted States banks located in Alaska or outside the Continental United 
States may remain nonmember banks, and shall m that event maintain 
reserves and comply with all the conditions now provided by law regulating 
them, or said banks, except in the Philippine Islands, may, with the 
consent of the Reserve Board, become member banks of any one of the 
reserve districts, and shall, in that event, take stock, maintain reserves, and 
be subject to all the other provisions of this Act 

Sec 20 So much of sections two and three of the Act of June 
twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- four, entitled “An Act fixing the 
amount of United States notes, providing for a redistribution of the 
national-bank currency, and for other purposes,” as provides that the 
fund deposited by any national banking association with the Treasurer 
of the United States for the ledemption of its notes shall be counted as 
a part of its lawful reserve as provided in the Act aforesaid, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed And from and after the passage of this 
Act such fund of five per centum shall in no case be cotmted by any 
national banking association as a part of its lawful reserve 

ByXK Ex\MIXAlTOVb 

Spc 21 F\ery member bank shall be examintd b\ the Comiitrollci 
of the Curicne> at least twice m each calcndni jeai and a'» much olicnci 
as the Fedeial Re‘»erie Board shall couMdei ncccs'^ai} The Federal 
Reserve Roaid ma\ anthonze cKaminalions bj the ^tale authoiitu>» 
to be accepted in the ease of State hanks and tiu&t companies .ind 
maj at an> time diiect the holding of a special exammatioii ihc 
ptrson making the examination ol ain incmbLr bank shall lia\c jiowoi 
to call togethei a (|uomm 01 the dnenois of such bank, who shall, luuki 
oath state to such cxamiiiei the chaiatttr and ciicuinstanccs or such 
of us loans or discounts as ht mav designate The Fedeial Rcscivc Boaid 
shall fix the salaries of all hank txamineis and make icport thcicof to 
Congtess The expense of the examinations hcicin punidcd foi shall 
be assessed by authorilj of the Fedeial Resonc Boaid upon the banks 
examined m piopoition to assets or icsouicca held by sueh banks upon 
the dates when the \arious banks aic examined 

Tn addition to the examinations made and conducted by Ihc Comp- 
troller of the Currency, c\eiy Federal reserve bank may, with the ap- 
punal 01 the hedcial icsenc agcni 01 ol the Fedtial Rlsci\c Boaid, 
piovidc foi special examinaiions of mcmbci banks within its clistiiet 
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Such examinations shall be so conductf^l as to inform the Federal reserve 
bank under whose auspices it is carried on of the condition of its member 
banks and of the lines of credit which are being extended by -them Every 
Federal reserve bank shall at all times furnish to the Federal Reserve 
Board such information as may be demanded by the latter concerning 
the condition of any member bank within the district of the said Federal 
reserve bank 

No bank shall be subject to any visitorial powers other than such as 
are authorized by law, or vested in the courts of justice, or such as 
shall be or shall have been exercised or directed by Congress, or either 
House thereof, or any committee thereof 

The Federal Re&eive Board shall, at least once each ybar, order 
an examination of each Federal reserve bank, and upon joint application 
of l^n member banks the Federal Reserve Board shall order a special 
examination and report of the condition of any Federal reserve bank 

Sec 22 No member bank or any officer, director, or employee thereof 
shall hereafter make any loan or giant any gratuity to any examiner of 
such bank An> bank officei, director, or employee violating this pro- 
vision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year or fined not more than $5,000, or both, and fined 
a further sum equal to the money so loaned or gratuity given Any 
examiner accepting a loan or gratuity from any bank examined by him 
or from an officer, director, or employee thereof shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not exceeding one year or fined 
not more than $5,000, or both, and fined a further sum equal to the 
money so loaned or gratuity given, and shall forever thereafter be dis- 
qualified from holding office as a national-bank examiner No national- 
bank examiner shall perform any other service for compensation while 
holding such office for any bank or officer, director, or employee thereof 

Other than the usual salary or director’s fee paid to any officer, di- 
rector, or employee of a member bank and other than a reasonable fee 
paid by said bank to such officer, director, or employee for services ren- 
deied to such bank, no officer, director, employee, or attorney of a mem- 
ber bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, any 
fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or m connection with 
any transaction or business of the bank No examiner, public or private, 
shall disclose the names of borrowers or the collateral for loans of a 
member bank to other than the proper officers of such bank without 
first having obtained the express permission m writing from the Comp- 
troller of the Curiency, or from the board of directors of such bank, 
except when ordered to do so by a court of competent jurisdiction, or 
by direction of the Congress of the United States, or either House thereof, 
or any committee thereof Any person violating any provision of this 
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section shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or both 

Except so far as already provided m existing laws this piovision 
shall not take effect until sixty days after the passage of this Act 

Sec 23 The stockholders of every national banking association shall 
be held individually responsible for all contracts, debts, and engagements 
of such association, each to the amount of his stock therein, at the par 
value thereof in addition to the amount invested in such stock The stock- 
holders in any national banking association who shall have transferred 
their shares or registered the transfer thereof w;thin sixty days next 
before the date of the failuie of such association to meet its obliga- 
tions, or Vith knowledge of such impending failure, shall be liable to the 
same extent as if they had made no such transfer, to the extent that 
the subsequent transferee fails to meet such liability, but this provision 
shall not be construed to affect in any way any lecourse which such 
shareholders might otherwise have against those in whose names such 
shares are registered at the time of such failure 

Loans on Farm Lands 

Sec 24 Any national banking association not situated in a central 
reserve city may make loans secured by improved and unencumbered farm 
land, situated within its Federal reserve district, but no such loan shall be 
made for a longer time than five years, nor for an amount exceeding 
fifty per centum of the actual value of the property offered as security 
Any such bank may make such loans in an aggregate sum equal to twenty- 
five per centum of its capital and surplus, or to one-third of its time* 
deposits, and such banks may continue hereafter as heretofore to re- 
ceive time deposits and to pay interest on tlie same 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power from time to time to add 
to the list of cities in which national banks shall not be permitted to 
make loans secured upon real estate in the manner described in this section 

Foreign Branches 

Sec 25 Any national banking association possessing a capital and 
surplus of $1,000,000 or more may file application with the Federal Reserve 
Board, upon such conditions and under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the said board, for the purpose of seeming authority to estab- 
lish branches in foreign countries or dependencies of the United States 
for the furtherance of the foreign commerce of the United States and 
to act, if required to do so, as fiscal agents of the United States Such 
application shall specify, in addition to the name and capital of the 
banking association filing it, the place or places where the banking oper- 
ations proposed are to be carried on and the amount of capital set aside 
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by the said banking association filing such application for the conduct 
of Its foreign business at the branches proposed by it to be established 
in such place or places The Federal Reserve Board shall have power 
to approve or to reject such application if, m its judgment the amount 
of capital proposed to be set aside for the conduct of foreign business 
IS inadequate or if for other reasons the granting of such application is 
deemed inexpedient 

Every national banking association which shall receive authority to 
establish foreign branches shall be required at all times to furnish informa- 
tion concerning the condition of such branches to the Comptroller of the 
Currency upon demand, and the Federal Reserve Board may order special 
examinations of the said foreign branches at such time or times as it 
may deem best Every such national banking association shall conduct 
the accounts of each foreign branch independently of the accounts of othei 
foreign branches established by it and of its home office, and shall at the 
end of each fiscal period transfer to its general ledger the profit or loss 
accruing at each branch as a separate item 

Sec 26 All provisions of law inconsistent with or superseded by any 
of the provisions of this Act are to that extent and to that extent only 
hereby repealed Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to repeal 
the parity provision or provisions contained in an Act approved March 
fourteenth, nineteen hundred, entitled “An Act to define and fix the 
standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other 
purposes,’’ and the Secretary of the Treasury may for such purposes, or 
to strengthen the gold reserve, borrow gold on the security of United 
States bonds or for one-year notes bearing interest at a rate of not to 
exceed three per centum per annum, or sell the same if necessary to 
obtain gold When the funds of the Treasury on hand justify, he may 
purchase and retire such outstanding bonds and notes 

Sec 27 The provisions of the Act of May thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
dred and eight, authorizing national currency associations, the issue of 
additional national-bank circulation, and creating a National Monetary 
Commission, which expires by limitation under the terms of such Act 
on the thirtieth day of June, nineteen hundred and fourteen, are hereby 
extended to June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and fifteen, and sections 
fifty-one hundred and fifty-three, fifty-one hundred and seventy-two, 
fifty-one hundred and ninety-one, and fifty-two hundred and fourteen of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, which were amended by the 
Act of May twentieth, nineteen hundred and eight, are hereby reenacted 
to read as such sections read prior to May twentieth, nineteen hunndred 
and eight, subject to such amendments or modifications as are prescribed 
in this Act, Provided, however, That section nine of said Act is hereby 
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amended so as to change so much of the tax rates fixed m said section by 
making the portion applicable thereto read as follows 

“National banking associations having circulating notes secured other- 
wise than by bonds of the United States, shall pay for the first three 
months a tax at the rate of three per centum per annum upon the aver- 
age amount of such of their notes in circulation as are based upon the 
deposit of such securities, and afterwaids an additional tax rate of one-half 
of one per centum per annum for each month until a tax of six per 
centum per annum is reached, and thereafter such tax of six per centum 
per annum upon the average amount of such notes ” 

Sec 28 Section fifty-one hundred and forty-three of the Revised 
Statutes is hereby amended and reenacted to read as follows “Any asso- 
ciation formed under this title may, by the vote of shareholders owning 
two-thirds of its capital stock, reduce its capital to any sum not below 
the amount required by this title to authorize the formation of associa- 
tions, but no such reduction shall be allowable which will reduce the 
capital of the association below the amount required for its outstanding cir- 
culation, nor shall any reduction be made until the amount of the pro- 
posed reduction has been reported to the Comptroller of the Currency 
and such reduction has been approved by the said Compti oiler of the 
Currency and by the Federal Reserve Board, or by the organization com- 
mittee pending the organization of the Federal Reserve Board” 

Sec 29 If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this Act shall for 
any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to be 
invalid cuch Jndgmeiil sh.>U not afTcct impan 01 iinrilidatc the icm.imrlci 
ot this \c1 but shall be confined 111 ±ts opciatioii to the clause sciiLdice, 
paragiapli 01 pait ihercof diurtl3' imohul in the conUovcrsv m which 
such judgment shall lia\o been 1 endowed 

S' c 30 Th( light to amend altci, 01 icpral this Act i-^ hcicb> expiessl> 

1 cscr\ td 

Rr^okid, T-hat the Senate icqnc^i a coiilciciicc wuh the JJousc or 
Rcpicsduatncs on the '•axl bill and aiiiindmcnt 

Ofdi*/’pd, That All Owtn, Aft OGounaii, All Reed, AIi Pomcrcnc, 
Air Shaiiolh, Air Ilollis All Xelson Air Biistow, and AIi Ciawioid 
be the coni Cl CCS on the part of the Senate 
Attest 


Secretary 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

(As adopted) 

An Act To provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to 
furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial 
paper, to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes 

Be enacted by the Senate and House of Rep) esentatives of the United 
States of America m Congress assembled^ That the short title of this Act 
shall be th^ “Federal Reserve Act ” 

Wherever the word “bank” is used in this Act, the word shall be held to 
include State bank, banking association, and trust company, except where 
national banks or Federal reserve banks are specifically referred to 

The terms “national bank” and “national banking association” used in 
this Act shall be held to be synonymous and interchangeable The term 
“member bank” shall be held to mean any national bank, State bank, or 
bank or trust company which has become a member of one of the reserve 
banks created by this Act The term “board” shall be held to mean Federal 
Reserve Board, the term “district” shall be held to mean Federal reserve 
district, the term “reserve bank” shall be held to mean Federal reserve 
bank 


Federal Reserve Districts 

Sec 2 As soon as practicable, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Comptroller of the Currency, acting as “The 
Reserve Bank Organization Committee,” shall designate not less than eight 
nor more than twelve cities to be known as Federal reserve cities, and shall 
divide the continental United States, excluding Alaska, into districts, each 
district to contain only one of such Federal reserve cities The determina- 
tion of said organization committee shall not be subject to review except by 
the Federal Reserve Board when organized Provided, That the districts 
shall be apportioned with due regard to the convenience and customary 
course of business and shall not necessarily be coterminous with any State 
or States The districts thus created may be readjusted and new districts 
may from time to time be created by the Federal Reserve Board, not to 
exceed twelve in all Such districts shall be known as Federal reserve dis- 
tricts and may be designated by number A majority of the organization 
committee shall constitute a quorum with authority to act 

1667 
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Said organization committee shall be authorized to employ counsel and 
expert aid, to take testimony, to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to make such investigation as may be deemed necessary by the 
said committee in determining the reserve districts and in designating the 
cities within such districts where such Federal reserve banks shall be sev- 
erally located The said committee shall supervise the organization in each 
of the cities designated of a Federal leserve bank, which shall include in 
Its title the name of the city m which it is situated, as “Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago” 

Under regulations to be prescribed by the organization committee, every 
national banking association in the United States is hereby required, and 
every eligible bank in the United States and every trust company within 
the District of Columbia, is hereby authorized to signify in writing, within 
sixty days after the passage of this Act, its acceptance of the terms and 
provisions hereof When the organization committee shall have designated 
the cities in which Federal reserve banks are to be organized, and fixed the 
geographical limits of the Federal reserve districts, every national banking 
association within that distiict shall be required within thirty days after 
notice from the organization committee, to subscribe to the capital stock of 
such Federal reserve bank m a sum equal to six per centum of the paid-up 
capital stock and surplus of such bank, one-sixth of the subscription to be 
payable on call of the organization committee or of the Federal Reserve 
Bnaicl one-sixth ^Mihin three months and oiie-Mxth within six months thcic- 
afltr, and the rcmaindci m the suhsciiption oi any part theieof, shall be 
subject to call when deemed necessaiy b\ the Pcdeial Rcsir\e Boaid, said 
pa>mcnts to be in fi;old or gold certificates 

The shattholdeis of e\cr> Ftdcral leseivc hank shall be held indi\id- 
uallj 1 espo isiblc, cquall\ <ind latably and not one for another, jor all con- 
tiacts, debts and engagcmcnt*i oi such bank to ihc extent of the amount of 
their subscriptions to such stock at the pai \aliic thereot in addition to the 
amount subscribed, whethei such subscriptions have been paid up in whole 
or in pait, undei the proMsions of this Act 

Any national bank failing to signify its acceptance of the teims of this 
Act within the sixty dajs afoiesaid, shall cease to act as a rescr\e agent, 
upon thirty da>s’ notice, to be given within the discretion oi the said oigan- 
ization committee or of the Federal Rcscivc Board 

Should any national banking association in the United States now' or- 
ganized fail within one year after the pass.ige of this Act to become a 
member bank or fail to comply with an\ ol the provisions of this Act 
applicable thcieto, all of the lights pinilcges, and fianehises ot such asso- 
ciation granted to it under the national-bank Act, or under the piovisions 
of thi'* Act shall be thereby toruiled Aiij noneomphance with oi viola- 
tion of this Act shall, however, be determined and adjudged by any court 
of the United Slates of competent jurisdiction in a suit brought loi that 
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purpose in the district or territory in which such bank is located, under 
direction of the Federal Reserve Board, by the Comptroller of the Currency 
in his own name before the association shall be declared dissolved In cases 
of such noncomphance or violation, other than the failure to become a 
member bank under the provisions of this Act, every director who partici- 
pated m or assented to the same shall be held liable in his personal or indi- 
vidual capacity for all damages which said bank, its shareholders, or any 
other person shall have sustained in consequence of such violation 

Such dissolution shall not take away or impair any remedy against such 
corporation, its stockholders or oificers, for any liability or penalty which 
shall have been previously incurred 

Should the subscriptions by banks to the stock of said Federal reserve 
banks or any one or more of them be, in the judgment of the organization 
committee, insufficient to provide the amount of capital required therefor, 
then and in that event the said organization committee may, under con- 
ditions and regulations to be prescribed by it, offer to public subscription at 
par such an amount of stock in said Federal reserve banks, or any one or 
more of them, as said committee shall determine, subject to the same con- 
ditions as to payment and stock liability as provided for member banks 
No individual, copartnership, or corporation other than a member bank 
of its district shall be permitted to subscribe for or to hold at any time 
more than $25,000 par value of stock in any Federal reserve bank Such 
stock shall be known as public stock and may be transferred on the books 
of the Federal reserve bank by the chairman of the board of directors of 
such bank 

Should the total subscriptions by banks and the public to the stock of 
said Federal reserve banks, or any one or more of them, be, in the judg- 
ment of the organization committee, insufficient to provide the amount of 
capital required therefor, then and in that event the said organization com- 
mittee shall allot to the United States such an amount of said stock as 
said committee shall determine Said United States stock shall be paid for 
at par out of any money m the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
shall be held by the Secretary of the Treasury and disposed of for the 
benefit of the United States in such manner, at such times, and at such 
price, not less than par, as the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine 
Stock not held by member banks shall not be entitled to voting power 
The Federal Reserve Board is hereby empowered to adopt and promul- 
gate rules and regulations governing the transfers of said stock 

No Federal reserve bank shall commence business with a subscribed 
capital less than $4,000,000 The organization of reserve districts and Fed- 
eral reserve cities shall not be construed as changing the present status of 
reserve cities and central reserve cities, except in so far as this Act changes 
the amount of reserves that may be earned with approved reserve agents 
located therein The organization committee shall have power to appoint 
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such assistants and incur such expenses in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act as It shall deem necessary, and such expenses shall be payable by 
the Treasurer of the United States upon voucher approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the payment of such expenses 

Branch Offices 

Sec 3 Each Federal reserve bank shall establish branch banks within 
the Federal reserve district in which it is located and may do so m the dis- 
trict of any Federal reserve bank which may have been suspended Such 
branches shall be operated by a board of directors under rules and regula- 
tions approved by the Federal Reserve Board Directors of branch banks 
shall possess the same qualifications as directors of the Federal reserve 
banks Four of said directors shall be selected by the reserve bank and 
three by the Federal Reserve Board, and they shall hold office during the 
pleasure, respectively, of the parent bank and the Federal Reserve Board 
The reserve bank shall designate one of the directors as manager 

Federal Reserve Banks 

Sec 4 When the organization committee shall have established Federal 
reserve districts as provided in section two of this Act, a certificate shall 
be filed with the Comptroller of the Currency showing the geographical 
limits of such districts and the Federal reserve city designated in each of 
such districts The Comptroller of the Currency shall thereupon cause to 
be forwarded to each national bank located m each district, and to such 
other banks declared to be eligible by the organization committee which may 
apply therefor, an application blank in form to be approved by the organ- 
ization committee, which blank shall contain a resolution to be adopted by 
the board of directors of each bank executing such application, authorizing 
a subscription to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank organizing 
m that district in accordance with the provisions of this Act 

When the minimum amount of capital stock prescribed by this Act for 
the orgamzatxon of any Federal reserve bank shall have been subscribed 
and allotted, the organization committee shall designate any five banks of 
those whose applications have been received, to execute a certificate of 
organization, and thereupon the banks so designated shall, under their seals, 
make an orgamzation certificate which shall specifically state the name of 
such Federal reserve bank, the territorial extent of the district over which 
the operations of such Federal reserve bank are to be earned on, the city 
and State in which said bank is to be located, the amount of capital stock 
and the number of shares into which the same is divided, the name and 
place of doing business of each bank executing such certificate, and of all 
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banks which have subscribed to the capital stock of such Federal reserve 
bank and the number of shares subscribed by each, and the fact that the 
certificate is made to enable those banks executing same, and all banks 
which have subscribed or may thereafter subscribe to the capital stock of 
such Federal reserve bank, to avail themselves of the advantages of this 
Act 

The said organization certificate shall be acknowledged before a judge 
of some court of record or notary public, and shall be, together with the 
acknowledgment thereof, authenticated by the seal of such court, or notary, 
transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall file, record and 
carefully preserve the same in his office 

Upon the filing of such certificate with the Comptroller of the Currency 
as aforesaid, the said Federal reserve bank shall become a body corporate 
and as such, and in the name designated m such organization certificate, 
shall have power — 

First To adopt and use a corporate seal 

Second To have succession for a period of twenty years from its 
organization unless it is sooner dissolved by an Act of Congress, or unless 
its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law 

Third To make contracts 

Fourth To sue and be sued, complain and defend, m any court of law 
or equity 

Fifth To appomt by its board of directors, such officers and employees 
as are not otherwise provided for in this Act, to define their duties, require 
bonds of them and fix the penalty thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such 
officers or employees 

Sixth To prescribe by its board of directors, by-laws not inconsistent 
with law, regulating the manner m which its general business may be con- 
ducted, and the privileges granted to it by law may be exercised and enjoyed 

Seventh To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized offi- 
cers or agents, all poweis specifically granted by the provisions of this Act 
and such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business 
of banking within the limitations presciibed by this Act 

Eighth Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the United States of any 
bonds of the United States in the manner provided by existing law relating 
to national banks, to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency arculat- 
ing notes m blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, equal 
in amount to the par value of the bonds so deposited, such notes to be issued 
under the same conditions and provisions of law as relate to the issue of 
circulating notes of national banks secured by bonds of the United States 
bearing the circulating privilege, except that the issue of such notes shall 
not be limited to the capital stock of such Federal reserve bank 

But no Federal reserve bank shall transact any business except such as 
is incidental and necessarily preliminary to its organization until it has 
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been authorized by the Comptroller of the Currency to commence business 
under the provisions of this Act 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be conducted under the supei vision 
and control of a board of directors 

The board of directors shall perform the duties usually appertaining to 
the office of directors of banking associations and all such duties as are 
prescribed by law 

Said board shall administer the affairs of said bank fairly and impar- 
tially and without discrimination m favor of or against any member bank 
or banks and shall, subject to the provisions of law and the oiders of the 
Federal Reserve Board, extend to each member bank such discounts, ad- 
vancements and accommodations as may be safely and reasonably made 
with due regard for the claims and demands of other membei banks 

Such board of directors shall be selected as hereinafter specified and 
shall consist of nine members, holding office for three years, and divided 
into three classes, designated as classes A, B, and C 

Class A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen by and be 
representative of the stock-holding banks 

Class B shall consist of three members, who at the time of then elec- 
tion shall be actively engaged m their district m commerce, agiicultuie 01 
some other industrial pursuit 

Class C shall consist of three members who shall be designated by the 
Federal Reserve Board When the necessary subsciiptions to the capital 
stock have been obtained for the organization of any Federal reserve bank, 
the Federal Rcsir\e Boaid shall appoint Iho cla-j'^ f dncctoi‘1 and shall 
designate one of such dircclois as chaiiman of tin l)f)aid to be ‘.clcUicl 
Pending tin designation of such chaiiman, the oigamzation conimiMee shall 
exercise the powei*? and duties appertaining to the office 01 chaiiman in the 
oigani/ation ol such 1 cdcral icsei\c bank 

No Senatoi or Reprcsentat»\c in Congicss shall be a ineml)ci ol Ibe 
Icderal Rc«‘(ri( Boaicl 01 an officer 01 a dncctoi ot a Federal i(m‘i\c bank 

No dnectoi of class B shall be an officer diiectoi 01 employee ol an} 
bank 

No duector ot class C shall he an offiit’ dnccloi employee, 01 stock- 
holdei of an> bank 

Directors ol class A and class B shall be cliosen in llic following 
manner 

Ihe chairman of the board ot directois of the Fcdeial lesone bank ol 
the district in which the bank is situated or pending the appointment of 
such chairman, the organization committee shall classify the menibci banks 
of the district into three general groups 01 divisions Each gioup shall 
contain as nearly as may be one-thiid ot the aggregate numbei of the 
member banks of the district and shall consist, as nearly as may be, of 
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banks of similar capitalization The groups shall be designated by number 
by the chairman 

At a regularly called meeting of the board of directors of each member 
bank in the district it shall elect by ballot a district reserve elector and 
shall certify his name to the chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank of the district The chairman shall make lists of the 
district reserve electors thus named by banks in each of the aforesaid three 
groups and shall transmit one list to each elector in each group 

Each member bank shall be permitted to nominate to the chairman one 
candidate for director of class A and one candidate for director of class B 
The candidates so nominated shall be listed by the chairman, indicating by 
whom nominated, and a copy of said list shall, within fifteen days after its 
completion, be furnished by the chairman to each elector 

Every elector shall, within fifteen days after the receipt of the said list, 
certify to the chairman his first, second, and other choices of a director of 
class A and class B, respectively, upon a preferential ballot, on a form 
furnished by the chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve 
bank of the district Each elector shall make a cross opposite the name of 
the first, second, and other choices for a director of class A and for a 
director of class B, but shall not vote more than one choice for any one 
candidate 

Any candidate having a majority of all votes cast in the column of first 
choice shall be declared elected If no candidate have a majority of all the 
votes in the first column, then there shall be added together the votes cast 
by the electors for such candidates in the second column and the votes cast 
for the several candidates m the first column If any candidate then have 
a majority of the electors voting, by adding together the first and second 
choices, he shall be declared elected If no candidate have a majority of 
electors voting when the first and second choices shall have been added, 
then the votes cast in the third column for other choices shall be added 
together in like manner, and the candidate then having the highest number 
of votes shall be declared elected An immediate report of election shall 
be declared ^ 

Class C directors shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board 
They shall have been for at least two years residents of the district for 
which they are appointed, one of whom shall be designated by said board 
as chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank and as 
“Federal reserve agent He shall be a person of tested banking experi- 
ence, and in addition to his duties as chairman of the board of directors of 
the Federal reserve bank he shall be required to maintain under regulations 
to be established by the Federal Reserve Board a local office of said board 
on the premises of the Federal reserve bank He shall make regular 
reports to the Federal Reserve Board, and shall act as its offiaal repre- 
sentative for the performance of the functions conferred upon it by this 
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Act He shall receive an annual compensation to be fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board and 'paid monthly by the Federal reserve bank to which he 
IS designated One of the directors of class C, who shall be a person of 
tested banking experience, shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board 
as deputy chairman and deputy Federal reserve agent to exercise the powers 
of the chairman of the board and Federal reserve agent m case of absence 
or disability of his principal 

Directors of Federal reserve banks shall receive, in addition to any 
compensation otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance for necessary 
expenses in attending meetings of their respective boards, which amount 
shall be paid by the respective Federal reserve banks Any compensation 
that may be provided by boards of directors of Federal reserve banks for 
directors, officers or employees shall be subject to the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board 

The Reserve Bank Organization Committee may, in organizing Federal 
reserve banks, call such meetings of bank directors in the seveial districts 
as may be necessary to cany out the purposes of this Act, and may exercise 
the functions herein conferred upon the chairman of the board of directors 
of each Federal reserve bank pending the complete organization of such 
bank 

At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each Federal 
reserve bank, it shall be the duty of the directors of classes A, B and C, 
respectively, to designate one of the members of each class whose term of 
office shall expire in one year from the first of January nearest to date of 
such meeting, one vihose term of office shall expire at the end of two years 
irom said date, and one whose tciin ot office shall cxpiio the end of 
three >cars fiom s.iid date TIicumiici c\ci\ dnector 01 a Federal reserve 
bank chosen as Iieiembt loie proMderl slud! hold ofucc lor a Him of three 
years Vacaiuics that ina\ occiii in the se\eial classes 01 directors of 
Pcdcral reser\( bank** may be filled in the iiiannci piinidcd fot the original 
selection of suth diicctois such appointees to hold office for the unexpired 
terms of their prcdeccssoi s 

* « 

SiocK Issrrs, IxcRKAsr \sd Drcnc^sr or Cvpti vl 

Sec 5 The capital slcjtk of tach J’cdt'ial icsci\e bank shall be divided 
into shaies ot $100 each The outstanding capital itork shall he increased 
from time to time as member h.inkb increase then capital s*oc.k and surplus 
or as additional banks become mcrabeis and ina> be dcci cased as member 
banks reduce ihcir capital ^tock 01 ')Urplus or cease to be members Shares 
of the capital stock or hedcial leseive banks owned b> mcmbei banks shall 
not be Iranslcrrcd or h> pothecated When a inembei bank increases its 
capital stock or surplus, il shall thcicupon subsciibe loi an additional 
amount of capital stuck 01 the Federal icsei\e bank ot its distiict equal to 
SIX pei centum of the said incieasc, one-half ol ^aid subsciiption to be paid 
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m the manner hereinbefore provided for original subscription, and one-half 
subject to call of the Federal Reserve Board A bank applying for stock 
in a Federal reserve bank at any time after the organization thereof must 
subscribe foi an amount of the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank 
equal to six per centum of the paid-up capital stock and surplus of said 
applicant bank, paying therefor its par value plus one-half of one per 
centum a month from the period of the last dividend When the capital 
stock of any Federal reserve bank shall have been increased either on 
account of the increase of capital stock of member banks or on account of 
the increase in the number of member banks, the board of directors shall 
cause to be executed a certificate to the Comptroller of the Currency show- 
ing the increase in capital stock, the amount paid in, and by whom paid 
When a member bank reduces its capital stock it shall surrender a propor- 
tionate amount of its holdings in the capital of said Federal reserve bank, 
and when a member bank voluntarily liquidates it shdll surrender all of its 
holdings of the capital stock of said Federal reserve bank and be released 
from its stock subscription not previously called In either case the shares 
surrendered shall be canceled and the member bank shall receive in pay- 
ment therefor, under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, a sum equal to its cash-paid subscriptions on the shares surrendered 
and one-half of one per centum a month from the period of the last divi- 
dend, not to exceed the book value thereof, less any liability of such member 
bank to the Federal reserve bank 

Sec 6 If any member bank shall he declared insolvent and a receiver 
appointed therefor, the stock held by it m said Federal reserve bank shall 
be canceled, without impairment of its liability, and all cash-paid subscrip- 
tions on said stock, with one-half of one per centum per month from the 
period of last dividend, not to exceed the book value thereof, shall be first 
applied to all debts of the insolvent member bank to the Federal reserve 
bank, and the balance, if any, shall be paid to the receiver of the insolvent 
bank Whenever the capital stock of a Federal reserve bank is reduced, 
either on account of a reduction in capital stock of any member bank or 
of the liquidation or insolvency of such bank, the board of directors shall 
cause to be executed a certificate to the Comptroller of the Currency show- 
ing such reduction of capital stock and the amount repaid to such bank 

Division of Earnings 

Sec 7 After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve bank have 
been paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled to receive an 
annual dividend of six per centum on the paid-in capital stock, which divi- 
dend shall be cumulative After the aforesaid dividend claims have been 
fully met, all the net earnings shall be paid to the United States as a fran- 
chise taaq, except that one-half of such net earnings shall be paid into a 
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surplus fund until it shall amount to forty per centum of the paid-in capital 
stock of such bank 

The net earnings derived by the United States from Federal reserve 
banks shall, in the discretion of the Secretary, be used to supplement the 
gold reserve held against outstanding United States notes, 01 shall be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the outstanding bonded indebtedness of the United 
States under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
Should a Federal reserve bank be dissolved or go into liquidation, any 
surplus remaming, after the payment of all debts, dividend lequircments as 
hereinbefore provided, and the par value of the stock, shall be paid to and 
become the property of the United States and shall be similarly apphed 
Federal reserve banks, including the capital stock and surplus therein, 
and the income derived therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, State, and 
local taxation, except taxes upon real estate 

Sec 8 Section fifty-one hundred and fifty-four, United States Revised 
Statutes, IS hereby amended to read as follows 

Any bank incorporated by special law of any State 01 of the Un.tcd 
States or orgcimzal uiidci the general laws of an^ State (h ol ihi United 
State*! and having an nnimpaii td capital siifijciem to (*ntnlc it to become a 
national banking a*>sociatioii ander the pioviuoiiii of the ixistiiig law-^ ina\ 
by the ^oU ot the shartholdcis owning not less than lift\-onc pci centum 
of the capital stock of such bank 01 banking association with the appro\aI 
of the ComptiolIcT of the Cuircncv be cnnvcitcd into a national banking 
association, with an^ name dppio\ed by the Comptiolki 01 the Cuiicnc\ 
Pro7Adcd, hoi\!cicr, That said con\ersion shall not be 111 contiavcntion 
of the Stale law In such case the articles of association and 01 gaiiiz.ilion 
certificate may be executed by a majoiity ot the dncctois of the bank 01 
hanking institution, and the ccitificati shall clcclaic that die owners of fift^- 
onc per centum of the capital stock have authoii/ed the dncctois to make 
such certificate and to change 01 convert the bank 01 banking institution 
into a national association A majoiity of the directors aftci executing 
the articles of association and the oigani/ation certificate shall have powci 
to execute all other papers and to do wdiatevci may be icciuncd to make its 
organization perfect and complete as a national association Ihc shaies of 
any such bank may continue to be for the same amount each as they were 
before the conversion, and the diiccfors may continue to be dircctois of the 
association until others are elected 01 appointed in accoi dance with the 
provisions of the statutes of the United States When the compti oiler has 
given to such bank or banking association a certificate that the provisions 
of this Act have been com]) 1 i(*d with such bank or honking associaiion, and 
all its stockholders, officers and employees shall have the same powci s and 
privileges, and shall be subject tt) the same duties, liabilities, and legiila- 
tions, in all respects, as shall have been pi escribed by the Fedeial Reserve 
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Act and by the national banking Act for associations originally organized 
as national banking associations 

Stats Banks as Mibmbers 

Sec 9 Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or organized 
under the general laws of any State* or of the United States, may make 
application to the reserve bank organization committee, pending orgamza- 
tion, and thereafter to the Federal Reserve Board for the right to subscribe 
to the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized or to be organized within 
the Federal reserve district where the applicant is located The organiza- 
tion committee or the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regula- 
tions as it may prescribe, subject to the provisions of this section, may 
permit the applying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve 
bank of the district in which the applying bank is located Whenever the 
organization committee or the Federal Reserve Board shall permit the 
applying bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the 
district, stock shall be issued and paid for under the rules and regulations 
in this Act provided for national banks which become stockholders in 
Federal reserve banks 

The organization committee or the Federal Reserve Board shall estab- 
lish by-laws for the general government of its conduct m acting upon appli- 
cations made by the State banks and banking associations and trust com- 
panies for stock ownership m Federal reserve banks Such by-laws shall 
require applymg banks not organized under Federal law to comply with the 
reserve and capital requirements and to submit to the examination and 
regulations prescribed by the organization committee or by the Federal 
Reserve Board No applying bank shall be admitted to membership m a 
Federal reserve bank unless it possesses a paid-up unimpaired capital suffi- 
cient to entitle it to become a national banking association m the place where 
it IS situated, under the provisions of the national banking Act 

Any bank becoming a member of a Federal reserve bank under the pro- 
visions of this section shall, in addition to the regulations and restrictions 
hereinbefore provided, be required to conform to the provisions of law 
imposed on the national banks respecting the limitation of liability which 
may be incurred by any person, firm, or corporation to such banks, the 
prohibition against making purchase of or loans on stock of such banks, 
and the withdrawal or impairment of capital, or the payment of unearned 
dividends, and to such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board 
may, m pursuance thereof, prescribe 

Such banks, ^ and the officers, agents, and employees thereof, shall also 
be subject to the provisions of and to the penalties prescribed by sections 
fifty-one hundred and ninety-eight, fifty-two hundred, fifty-two hundred and 
one, and fifty-two hundred and eight, and fifty-two hundred and nine of 
the Revised Statutes The member banks shall also be required to make 
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reports of the conditions and of the payments of dividends to the comp- 
troller, as provided m sections fifty-two hundred and eleven and fifty-two 
hundred and twelve of the Revised Statutes, and shall be subject to the 
penalties prescribed by section fifty-two hundred and thirteen for the failure 
to make such report 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section or 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, it shall be within the power 
of the said board, aftei hearing, to require such bank to surrender its stock 
in the Federal reseive bank, upon such surrender the Federal reserve bank 
shall pay the cash-paid subscriptions to the said stock with interest at the 
rate of one-half of one per centum per month, computed from the last 
dividend, if earned, not to exceed the book value thereof, less any liability 
to said Federal reserve bank, except the subscription liability not previouslj 
called, which shall be canceled, and said Federal reserve bank shall, upon 
notice from the Federal Reserve Board, be required to suspend said bank 
from further privileges of membership, and shall withm thirty days of such 
notice cancel and retire its stock and make payment therefor in the manner 
herein provided The Federal Reserve Board may restoie membership 
upon due proof of compliance with the conditions imposed by this section 

F^d^ral Resi^rve Board 

Sec 10 A Federal Reserve Board is hereby created which shall consist 
of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Cum UK \, who slwll be mcmbun ex olhcio, dud five mcnibcis 
appointed b> the Pitsiclcnt of the United States, hj and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate Tn selcciina the five appoinino mcmbcis 01 the 
Federal Rcsu\< Boaid, not more than out 01 whom shall bt selected fiom 
ari} one hedcial icserte dislnct, the Piesiduit shall ha\c due rectal d to a 
fair icpiesentatioii ot the diffcruu commercial, iiidusliial and geogiaphical 
diviMons 01 the C(/untrj The Inc iiumbt's of the bcdcial Rcseivt Boaid 
appointed by the Picsidcnl and confumed as afores.iid shall devote then 
entire tune to the business ot the Fcdcial Rc^cne Boaid and shall each 
recent an annual salai> ol ^12000, i)a\ablo monlhlj togethu with actual 
neccssaij lrA\e1ing expenac-i, and the CompliolUi of ihc Curieiie>, a'j ox 
officio member of the Federal Rcsenc Boaid shall in addition to the 
salai3" now paid him aa CompliolUi of the Cuiiency, leccne the sum ot 
$7,000 annualh foi his scrtieos as a member of said Boaid 

The membeis 01 said boaid, the Secretary 01 the Tieabur^jj", the Aasistaiit 
Secretaries 01 the Tieasury, and the Comptroller ol the Cuiiciiey shall be 
ineligible during the time they aie in offiee and lor two years iheieaflei to 
hold anv office position, 01 emplovnicni ni an\ niembci bank Of the fi\(‘ 
members Ihu-. appointed by the President at least two shall be peiioiis 
exp'rKiitecl in banking or finance Oui shall be de-'iqiialtd hv ih. Presi- 
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dent to serve for two, one for four, one for six, one for eight, and one 
for ten years, and thereafter each member so appointed shall serve for a 
term of ten years unless sobner removed for cause by the President Of 
the five persons thus appointed, one shall be designated by the President as 
governor and one as vice governor of the Federal Reserve Board The 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, subject to its supervision, shall be 
the active executive officer The Secretary of the Treasury may assign 
offices in the Department of the Treasury for the use of the Federal 
Reserve Board Each member of the Federal Reserve Board shall witnm 
fifteen days after notice of appointment make and subscribe to the oath of 
office 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to levy semiannually 
upon the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stock and 
surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses and the 
salaries of its members and employees for the half year succeeding the 
levying of such assessment, together with any deficit earned forward from 
the preceding half year 

The first meeting of the Federal Reserve Board shall be held in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, as soon as may be after the passage of this 
Act, at a date to be fixed by the Reserve Bank Organization Committee 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board No member of the Federal Reserve Board shall be an 
officer or director of any bank, banking institution, trust company, or 
Federal reserve bank nor hold stock in any bank, banking institution, or 
trust company, and before entering upon his duties as a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board he shall certify under oath to the Secretary of the 
Treasury that he has complied with this requirement Whenever a vacancy 
shall occur, other than by expiration of term, among the five members of 
the Federal Reserve Board appointed by the President, as above provided, 
a successor shall be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to fill such vacancy, and when appointed he shall hold office 
for the unexpired term of the member whose place he is selected to fill 

The President shall have power to fill all vacancies that may happen on 
the Federal Reserve Board duimg the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions which shall expire thirty days after the next session of the 
Senate convenes 

Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed as taking away any 
powers heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of the Treasury which 
relate to the supervision, management, and control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and bureaus under such department, and wherever any power vested 
by this Act in the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal reserve agent 
appears to conflict with the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury, such 
powers shall be exercised subject to the supervision 5ind control of the 
Secretary 
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The Federal Reserve Board shall amiudlly make a full report of its 
operations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall 
cause the same to be printed for the information of the Congress 

Section three hundred and twenty-four of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall be amended so as to read as follows There shall be in 
the Department of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution of all 
laws passed by Congress relating to the issue and regulation of national 
currency secured by United States bonds and, under the general supervision 
of the Federal Reserve Board, of all Federal reserve notes, the chief officer 
of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Currency and shall 
perform his duties under the general directions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Sic IT The Federal Reserve Board shall be aulhoiized and empowered 

(a) To examine at its di-^cictioii the accounts, books and affaiis ot each 
Federal rescr\c bank and f)f each menibci bank and to tequirc* such state- 
ments and icpoits a** it may dcciii necessai\ The said board shall publish 
once each ivctU a staicmciiL showing the condition of each Fedeial rcsenc 
hank and con'^olidaUd ‘.latcmcnt for all Fedeial h«?ci\c hanks Such 
'.tdtcincnts •'hall show in detail the assets and liabilities ol the Vcderal 
reset \c hanks, single and comhiiud, and shall Jtnrnish full infoimatum 
regarding the chaiactei of the money held a'* lescne and the amount, iiatuie 
and matin itics of the papci and other iiive‘»tmenls owned or held h^ hedcial 
reser\< banks 

(b) To pirmit, oi on the aflirmatnc Aote oi at least hvc members ot 
the Reserve Boaid to require Federal lescni hanks to icdiscouiit the dis- 
counted paper ot othir hedeial icseive banks at rates oi mteicst to be 
fixed by the Federal Rosen c Boaid 

(c) To suspend foi a period not exceeding thiity days, and from time 
to time to renew such suspension for periods not exceeding hftcen days, 
any lescrvc lequiremciit specified in Ibis Act Ft abided, That it shall 
establish a graduated tax upon the amounts by wdiicli the reserve icquirt- 
ments of this Act may be pci milted to fall bilow the level hcrcinattcr 
specified And provided fxuthe^. That when the gold rcseivc held against 
Federal reserve notes falls below foity per centum, the Fcdeial Reserve 
Board shall establish a giaduatcd tax of not more than one per centum 
per annum upon such deficiency until the reserves fall to thirty-tw'o and 
one-half pci centum and when said resciv'c falls below thnty-two and onc- 
hah per etntum, a tax at the rate increasingly of not less than one and 
one-half per centum per annum upon each two and one-half per centum or 
fraction thereof that such reserve falls below thirty-two and one-half per 
centum The tax shall be paid by the reserve bank, but the reserve bank 
shall add an amount equal to said tax to the rates of interest and discount 
fixed by the Fcdeial Restive Board 

td) To supcivise and legulatc thiough the bureau under the charge of 
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the Comptroller of the Currency the issue and retirement of Federal reserve 
notes, and to prescribe rules and regulations under which such notes may 
be delivered by the Comptroller to the Federal reserve agents applying 
therefor 

(e) To add to the number of cities classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which national bankmg associations are 
subject to the reserve requirements set forth in section twenty of this Act, 
01 to reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities or to terminate 
their designation as such 

(f) To suspend or remove any officer or director of any Federal reserve 
bank, the cause of such removal to be forthwith communicated in writmg 
by the Federal Reserve Board to the removed officer or director and to said 
bank 

(g) To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon the 
books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks 

(h) To suspend, for the violation of any of the provisions of this Act, 
the operations of any Federal reserve bank, to take possession thereof, 
administer the same during the period of suspension, and, when deemed 
advisable, to liquidate or reorgamze such bank 

(i) To require bonds of Federal reserve agents* to make regulations for 
the safeguarding of all collateral, bonds. Federal reserve notes, money or 
property of any kind deposited in the hands of such agents, and said board 
shall perform the duties, functions, or services specified in this Act, and 
make all rules and regulations necessary to enable said board effectively to 
perform the same 

(j) To exercise general supervision over said Federal reserve banks 

(k) To grant by special permit to national banks applying therefor, 
when not in contravention of State or local law, the right to act as trustee, 
executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds under such rules 
and regulations as the said board may prescribe 

( l ) To employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, or other em- 
ployees as may be deemed necessary to conduct the business of the board 
All salaries and fees shall be fixed iri advance by said board and shall be 
paid in the same manner as the salaries of the members of said board All 
such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, and other employees shall be 
appointed without regard to the provisions of the Act of January sixteenth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-three (volume twenty-two, Umted States Stat- 
utes at Large, page four hundred and three), and amendments thereto, or 
any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof Provided, That nothing 
herein shall prevent the President from placing said employees in the clas- 
sified service 

Federal Advisory Council 

Sec, 12 There is hereby created a Federal Advisory Council, which shall 
consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve districts Each 
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Federal reserve bank by its board of directors shall annually select from its 
own Federal reserve district one member of said council, who shall receive 
such compensation and allowances as may be fixed by his board of directois 
subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board The meetings of said 
advisory council shall be held at Washington, District of Columbia, at least 
four times each year, and oftener if called by the Federal Reset ve Boaid 
The council may in addition to the meetings above provided for hold such 
other meetings m Washington, District of Columbia, or elsewhere, as it 
may deem necessary, may select its own officers and adopt its own methods 
of procedure, and a majoiity of its members shall constitute a quorum foi 
the transaction of business Vacancies m the council shall be tilled by the 
respective reserve banks, and members selected to fill vacancies, shall serve 
for the unexpired term 

The Federal Advisoiy Council shall have power, by itself oi through its 
officers, (i) to confer directly with the Federal Reserve Board on general 
business conditions, (2) to make oral or written representations concerning 
matters within the jurisdiction of said board, (3) to call for information 
and to make recommendations in regard to discount rates, rediscount busi- 
ness, note issues, reseive conditions m the various districts, the purchase 
and sale of gold or securities by reserve banks, open-market operations by 
said banks, and the general affairs of the reserve banking system 

Powers of Fj^deral Reserve Banks 

Sec 13 Any Federal reserve bank may receive fiom any of its member 
banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts 
upon solvent member banks, payable upon presentation, or, solely for ex- 
change purposes, may receive from other Federal rcseivc banks deposits of 
current funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, 01 checks and dra-fts 
upon solvent member or other Federal reseive banks, payable upon pres- 
entation 

Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, with a waiver of 
demand, notice and protest by such bank, .any Federal reserve bank may 
discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of actual commer- 
cial transactions, that is notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the pioceeds 
of which have been used, or are to be used, for such purposes, the Federal 
Reserve Board to have the right to determine or define the character of the 
paper thus eligible for discount, within the meaning of this Act Nothing 
in this Act contained shall be construed to prohibit such notes, drafts, and 
bills of exchange, secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods, 
wares, or merchandise from being eligible for such discount, but such 
definition shall not include notes, drafts, or bills covering merely investments 
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or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, 
or other investment securities, except bonds and notes of the Government 
of the United States Notes, drafts, and bills admitted to discount under 
the terms of this paragraph must have a maturity at the time of discount of 
not more than ninety days Provided, That notes, drafts, and bills drawn 
or issued for agricultural purposes or based on live stock and having a 
maturity not exceeding six months may be discounted in an amount to be 
limited to a percentage of the capital of the Federal reserve bank, to be 
ascertained and fixed by the Federal Reserve Board 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances which are based on 
the importation or exportation of goods and which have a maturity at time 
of discount of not more than three months, and indorsed by at least one 
member bank The amount of acceptances so discounted shall at no time 
exceed one-half tlie paid-up capital stock and surplus of the bank for which 
the rediscounts are made 

The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature or indorse- 
ment of any one person, company, firm, or corporation rediscounted for any 
one bank shall at no time exceed ten per centum of the unimpaired capital 
and surplus of said bank , but this restriction shall not apply to the discount 
of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually existing values 
Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn upon 
It and growing out of transactions involving the importation 01 exportation 
of goods having not more than six months sight to run, but no bank shall 
accept such bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more 
than one-half its paid-up capital stock and surplus 

Section fifty-two hundred and two of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby amended so as to read as follows No national banking 
association shall at any time be indebted, or in any way liable, to an amount 
exceeding the amount of its capital stock at such time actually paid in and 
remaining undimmished by losses or otherwise, except on account of de- 
mands of the nature following 
First Notes of circulation 

Second Moneys deposited with or collected by the association 
Third Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money actually on 
deposit to the credit of the association, or due thereto 

Fourth Liabilities to the stockholders of the 'association for dividends 
and reserve profits 

Fifth Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act 

The rediscount by any Federal reserve bank of any bills receivable and 
of domestic and foreign bills of exchange, and of acceptances authorized 
by this Act, shall be subject to such restrictions, limitations, and regulations 
may be imposed by the Federal Reserve Board 
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OpKN-MaRKET OP:eRATIONS 

Sec 14 Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, purchase and sell m the open 
market, at home or abroad, either from or to domestic or foreign banks, 
firms, corporations, or individuals, cable transfers and bankers^ acceptances 
and bills of exchange of the kinds and maturities by this Act made eligible 
for rediscount, with or without the indorsement of a member bank 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power 

(a) To deal m gold com and bullion at home or abroad, to make loans 
thereon, exchange Federal reserve notes for gold, gold com, or gold cer- 
tificates, and to contract for loans of gold com or bullion, giving therefor, 
when necessary, acceptable security, including the hypothecation of United 
States bonds or other securities which Federal reserve banks are authorized 
to hold, 

(b) To buy and sell, at home or abroad, bonds and notes of the United 
States and bills notes rc\emie bonds, and warrants with a maturity from 
date of pui chase of not (xcecding '>ix months, issued m anticipation of the 
collection or taxes or m anticipdlioii of the receipt of assured revenues by 
an> State, count}, district, politic al subdivision, or municipality in the con- 
tinental United States, including irrigation, drainage and reclamation dis- 
tricts such purchases to be made 111 accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Fcdeial Rcscnc Board, 

(t) To purchase from inembci banks and to sell, with or without its 
indorsement, bills of exchange aiismg out of commercial transactions, as 
hereinbefore defined , 

td) To establish fiom lime to time, subject to review and determination 
of tlic Fcdeial Restr^e Board, laics of discount to be charged by the Fed- 
eral rcser\c liank £01 each class ol paper, which shall be fixed with a view 
ot accommodating commerce and business, 

(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks for exchange 
purposes and, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, to open and 
maintain banking accounts in foieigii countries, appomt correspondents, and 
establish agencies 111 such countries wheresoever it may deem best for the 
purpose of purchasing, sc lling and collecting bills of exchange, and to buy 
and sell with 01 without its indorsement, through such correspondents 01 
agencies bills 01 exchange aiising out of actual commercial transactions 
which have not moie than ninetx days to run and which bear the signature 
of two or more responsible parties 

Government Deposits 

S^c 15 The monc>s held in the general fund of the Treasury, except 
the five per centum fund for the redemption of outstanding national-bank 
notes and llic funds provided in this Act for the redemption of Federal 
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reserve notes may, upon the direction of the Secretaiy of the Tieasury, be 
deposited in Federal leserve banks, which banks, when required by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents of the United States, 
and the revenues of the Government or any part thereof may be deposited 
in such banks, and disbuisements may be made by checks drawn against 
such deposits 

No public funds of the Philippine Islands, or of the postal savings, or 
any Government funds, shall be deposited m the continental United States 
in any bank not belonging to the system established by this Act Provided, 
however, That nothing in this Act shall be construed to deny the right of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use member banks as depositories 

Not^ Issues 

Sec 16 Fedeial leserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board foi the purpose of making advances to Federal reserve 
banks through the Federal reseive agents as hereinafter set forth and for 
no other purpose, aie hereby authorized The said notes shall be obliga- 
tions of the United States and shall be receivable by all national and membei 
banks and Federal reseive banks and for all taxes, customs, and other public 
dues They shall be redeemed in gold on demand at the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
or in gold or lawful money at any Federal reserve bank 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Fedeial reserve notes hereinbefore 
provided for as it may require Such application shall be accompanied with 
a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral in amount equal to 
the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursuant 
to such application The collateral security thus offered shall be notes and 
bills, accepted for rediscount under the provisions of section thirteen of this 
Act, and the Federal reserve agent shall each day notify the Federal Re- 
serve Board of all issues and withdrawals of Federal reserve notes to and 
by the Federal reserve bank to which he is accredited The said Federal 
Reserve Board may at any time call upon a Federal reserve bank for addi- 
tional security to protect the Federal reserve notes issued to it 

Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or lawful 
money of not less than thirty-five pei centum against its deposits and re- 
serves in gold of not less than forty per centum against its Federal reserve 
notes in actual circulation, and not offset by gold or lawful mofiey deposited 
with the Federal reserve agent Notes so paid out shall bear upon their 
faces a distinctive letter and serial number, which shall be assigned by the 
Federal Reserve Board to each Federal reserve bank Whenever Federal 
reserve notes issued through one Federal reserve bank shall be received by 
another Federal reserve bank they shall be promptly returned for credit or 
redemption to the Federal reserve bank through which they were originally 
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issued No Federal reserve bank shall pay out notes issued through another 
under penalty of a tax of ten per centum upon the face value of notes so 
paid out Notes presented for redemption at the Treasury of the Umted 
States shall be paid out of the redemption fund and returned to the Federal 
reserve banks through which they were originally issued, and thereupon 
such Federal reserve bank shall, upon demand of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, reimburse such redemption fund m lawful money or, if such 
Federal reserve notes have been redeemed by the Treasurer m gold or gold 
certificates, then such funds shall be reimbursed to the extent deemed neces- 
sary by the Secretary of the Treasury in gold or gold certificates, and such 
Federal reserve bank shall, so long as any of its Federal reserve notes re- 
main outstanding, maintain with the Treasurer in gold an amount sufficient 
m the judgment of the Secretary to provide for all redemptions to be made 
by the Treasurer Federal reserve notes received by the Treasury, other- 
wise than for redemption, may be exchanged for gold out of the redemption 
fund hereinafter provided and returned to the reserve bank through which 
they were originally issued, or they may be returned to such bank for the 
credit of the United States Federal reserve notes unfit for circulation 
shall he returned hv the Federal re'jerve agents to the Comptroller of the 
(niicnc> Toi tanccll.ition ami dcsUmlion 

Ihc Fidcial Re!jcr\c Boaid ^hall rcquiu each Fedcial r(sci\c bank to 
mainUin on deposit m the Treasurj oi the United Suites a sum in gold 
Riifficunt HI the judgment ol the Sci’ctaix or tlu Trcatiiiv toi the ledcmp- 
tion 01 the Federal ic^sir^c notes isMied to ‘.iich bank, hut in no cvinl less 
than five per centum, but '»uch deposit ot gold shaU bo counted and iiieliidcd 
as part of the luitv pci centum resene hcicinhcfoic nqiiucd Phi. ho.ird 
shall have the right, acting tlnoiigh the Fedcial resci\< igeiil to giant in 
nhole or in iiart oi to leject eiiliieli the applicaiion or aii> Fcdeial ie>»civc 
hank foi Federal ieser\c notes, but to the extent that *511011 application may 
be gi anted the Federal Rescivi Boaul shall tliinugh its local Fcdeial icscivc 
agent supply Fcdeial resene notes to the bank *.0 apphipg, and sueh bank 
shall be chaigcd with the .imount of such notes and shall pa\ such lale of 
inteicst on said amount a*, mav be established b> the Fedcial Resene Board 
and the amount ot such Federal resene notes so issued to any such bank 
shall, upon delnery, together with such notes of such Fcdeial resene bank 
as may be issued iiiKlei section eighteen of this Act upon scciniU of United 
States two pci centum Go\cinniuit bonds become a first and pai amount 
lien on all ^hc assets ot such bank 

Any Federal resene bank ma> at aii\ lime reduce it^ liabilitv foi out- 
standing Federal rcser\e iieites b} depcjsiting, with the' Fcdeial u solve 
agent, i^s Fcdeial reserve notes gold gold ceitificatcs or lawful money of 
the United Slants Federal resene note" ao deposited shall not be reissued, 
except upon compliamc with the conditions ot an oiigiiial issue 

The Federal lesen^ agent shall hold such gold, gold ccitificalcs or law- 
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ful money available exclusively for exchange for the outstanding Federal 
reserve notes when offered by the reserve bank of which he is a director 
Upon the request of the Secretary of the Treasury the Federal Reserve 
Board shall require the Federal reserve agent to transmit so much of said 
gold to the Treasury of the United States as may be required for the exclu- 
sive purpose of the redemption of such notes 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral de- 
posited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection of its Federal 
reserve notes deposited with it and shall at the same time substitute therefor 
other like collateral of equal amount with the approval of the Federal re- 
serve agent under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board 
In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation as Federal reserve 
notes, the Compti oiler of the Currency shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, cause plates and dies to be engraved in the best 
manner to guard against counterfeits and fraudulent alterations, and shall 
have prmted therefrom and numbered such quantities of such notes of the 
denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, as may be required to supply the 
Federal reserve banks Such notes shall be in form and tenor as directed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury under the provisions of this Act and shall 
bear the distinctive numbers of the several Federal reserve banks through 
which they are issued 

When such notes have been prepared, they shall be deposited m the 
Treasury, or in the subtreasury or mint of the United States nearest the 
place of business of eacli Federal reserve bank and shall be held for the 
use of such bank* subject to the order of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for their delivery, as provided by this Act 

The plates and dies to be procured by the Comptroller of the Currency 
for the printing of such circulating notes shall remain under his control and 
direction, and the expenses necessarily incurred m executing the laws relat- , 
mg to the procuring of such notes, and all other expenses incidental to their 
issue and retirement, shall be paid by the Federal reserve banks, and the 
Federal Reserve Board shall include in its estimate of expenses levied 
against the Federal reserve banks a sufficient amount to cover the expenses 
herein provided for 

The examination of plates, dies, bed pieces, and so forth, and regula- 
tions relating to such examination of plates, dies, and so forth, of nationaU 
bank notes provided for in section fifty-one hundred and seventy-four Re^ 
vised Statutes, is hereby extended to include notes herein provided for 

Any appropriation heietofore made out of the general funds of the 
Treasury for engraving plates and dies, the purchase of distinctive paper, 
or to cover any other expense m connection with the printing of national- 
bank notes or notes provided for by the Act of May thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and eight, and any distinctive paper that may be on hand at the 
time of the passage of this Act may be used m the discretion of the Secre- 
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tary for the purposes of this Act, and should the appropriations heretofore 
made be insufficient to meet the requirements of this Act m addition to 
circulating no<es pio\idcd for hy existing la^ the Secretary is hereby 
authorized to use so much of any taiids in the Treasury not olhci\Msc appic)> 
priated for the purpo&e of Liiriii'jhing the iioiCb aforesaid Pjozided, Iiow- 
€7 01 , That nothing in thib ‘^tchon contained Ohdl be construed as exempting 
national banks nr Federal resci\c banks from then liability to leimburbO 
the United States for anv expenses incuned in piinting and issuing cir- 
culating notes 

Evei> Federal teber\c hank shall recu\e on dcpo^^it at par trom member 
banks or from Fedeial iLser\c banks checks and diaits diawn upon any 
oi lib depositors, and when remitted b> a hedeial reseivc bank checks and 
drafts diawn b 3 any depositor in am othei 1 ederal rtsci\e bank or mem- 
ber bank upon lunds to the cndit ot said depositor m said iescr\e bank or 
member hank Nothing herein contained shall be constiuod as pxohihiting 
a inenihc' hank iiom chaigmg its actual expense incurred in collecting and 
reinitting luiidb oi lor exchange sold lo it*» patrons The hedeial Reserve 
Board shall, b^ rule nx rhe charges to bt collected b> the member banks 
irom Its pations whose checks aie cleaicd through the Fedeial resci\e bank 
and the charge which rna} be imposed f('i the scr\iec oi clearing or collec- 
tion rendered bj the h edei al i osei \ e hank 

The Fedeial Rescr\e Boaid shah make and piomiilgate from tinu to 
time regulations governing the l^aiisret of lunds and charges theicioi 
among Fedeial leseri^. banks and their branches, and may at its disuetion 
exeieibC the iiiiictions oi a clearing house foi such Federal icscrve banks, 
or iiiaj designate a 1 ederal le^^cnc bank to exeieise such functions and 
ma> also rexiiiiic each bank to exercise ihi tunctioiis ol a clearing house 
foi us member banks 

Sel 1/ So much of the proMSioiis of section fiiti-eme hundied and 
fiiu-nmc of the Re\ised Statutes oi the United States, and section foui ol 
the Act of June twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy -four, and section 
eight of the Act of July twelfth eighteen hundred and eight>-two, and of 
am other pioMsions or existing st.Uules as require that heroic any national 
banking assoc Mtions shall lie auihoiized to commence banking business it 
shall transiei and deli\ei to the Tieasurei oi the United States a staled 
amount of United States legisteied bonds is heieb> repealed 

Rlfukuing Bonds 

Sh i 8 Alter two jears iioni the passage oi this Act and at any time 
during a period of twenty yeais theicafter, any member bank desiring lo 
letiit tilt whole oi an> pait ot its circulating notes, ma> file with the 
Ireasiiici or the United btalcs an application to sell for its account, at par 
and ac Clued iiitciest, United States bonds securing ciiciilation to be retired 

The "iieasurcr shall, .it the cud oi each cjuartcrly peiiocl tnrnish the 
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Federal Reseive Board with a list of such applications, and the Federal 
Reserve Board may, in its discretion, require the Federal reserve banks to 
purchase such bonds from the banks whose applications have been filed 
with the Treasuier at least ten days before the end of any quarterly period 
at which the Federal Reserve Boaid may direct the purchase to be made 
Provided, That Federal reserve banks shall not be permitted to purchase an 
amount to exceed $25,000,000 of such bonds in any one year, and which 
amount shall include bonds acquired under section four of this Act by the 
Federal reserve bank 

Provided fnithet, That the Fedeial Reseive Board shall allot to each 
Federal reserve bank such pioportion of such bonds as the capital and sur- 
plus of such bank shall beai to the aggregate capital and surplus of all the 
Federal reserve banks 

Upon notice from the Tieasurei of the amount of bonds so sold for its 
account, each member bank shall duly assign and transfer, in writing, such 
bonds to the Federal reserve banks purchasing the same, and such Federal 
reserve bank shall, thereupon, deposit lawful money -with the Treasurer of 
the United States for the pui chase price of such bonds, and the Treasurer 
shall pay to the member bank selling such bonds any balance due after 
deducting a sufficient sum to redeem its outstanding notes secuied by such 
bonds, which notes shall be canceled and permanently retired when redeemed 

The Federal lescrvc banks purchasing such bonds shall be permitted to 
take out an amount of circulating notes equal to the par value of such 
bonds 

Upon tile deposit with the Treasuiei ot the United States of bonds so 
purchased, or any bonds with the ciiculatmg privilege acquired under sec- 
tion four of this Act, any Federal reserve bank making such deposit in the 
manner pro\idcd by existing law, shall be entitled to receive from the Comp- 
troller of the Curiency circulating notes in blank, registered and counter- 
signed as provided by law, equal m amount to the par value of the bonds so 
deposited Such notes shall be the obligations of the Federal reserve bank 
procuring the same, and shall be in form prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to the same tenor and effect as national-bank notes now pro- 
vided by law They shall be issued and redeemed under the same terms and 
conditions as national-bank notes except that they shall not be limited to 
the amount of the capit^ stock of the Federal reserve bank issuing them 

Upon application of any Federal reserve bank, approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Secretary of the Treasury may issue, m exchange for 
United States two per centum gold bonds bearing the circulation privilege, 
but against which no circulation is outstanding, one-year gold notes of the 
United States without the circulation privilege, to an amount not to exceed 
one-half of the two per centum bonds so tendered for exchange, and thirty- 
year three per centum gold bonds without the circulation privilege for the 
remainder of the two per centum bonds so tendered Provided, That at the 
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time of such exchange the Federal reserve bank obtaining such one-year 
gold notes shall enter into an obligation with the Secretary of the Treasury 
binding itself to purchase from the United States for gold at the maturity 
of such one-year notes, an amount equal to those delivered m exchange for 
such bonds, if so requested by the Secretary, and at each maturity of one- 
year notes so purchased by such Federal reserve bank, to purchase from 
the United States such an amount of one-year notes as the Secretary may 
tender to such bank, not to exceed the amount issued to such bank in the 
first instance, in exchange for the two per centum United States gold bonds , 
said obligation to purchase at maturity such notes shall continue in force 
for a period not to exceed thirty years 

For the purpose of making the exchange herein provided for, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to issue at par Treasury notes in coupon 
or registered form as he may prescribe in denominations of one hundred 
dollars, or any multiple thereof, bearing interest at the rate of three per 
centum per annum, payable quarterly, such Treasury notes to be payable 
not more than one year from the date of then issue in gold com of the 
present standard value, and to be exempt as to principal and inteiest from 
the payment of all taxes and duties of the United States except as provided 
by this Act, as well as from taxes in any form by or under State, municipal, 
or local authorities And for the same purpose, the Secretary is authorized 
and empowered to issue United States gold bonds at par, bearing three per 
centum interest payable thirty years from date of issue, such bonds to be of 
the same general tenor and effect and to be issued under the same general 
terms and conditions as the United States three per centum bonds without 
the circulation privilege now issued and outstanding 

Upon application of any Federal reserve bank, approved by the Fedeiral 
Reserve Board, the Secretary may issue at par such three per centum bonds 
in exchange for the one-year gold notes herein provided for 

Bank Reserves 

Sfc 19 Demand deposits within the meaning of this Act shall comprise 
all deposits payable within thirty days, and time deposits shall comprise all 
deposits payable after thirty days, and all savings accounts and ceitificates 
of deposit which are subject to not less than thirty days* notice before 
payment 

When the Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially announced, 111 
such .manner as he may elect, the establishment of a Federal reserve bank 
in any district, every subscribing member bank shall establish and maintain 
reserves as follows 

(a) A bank not in a reserve or central reserve city as now or hereafter 
defined shall hold and maintain reserves equal to twelve per centum of the 
aggregate amount of its demand deposits and fiVe per centum of its 
deposits, as follows 
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In its vaults for a period of thirty-six months after said date five- 
twelfths thereof and permanently thereafter four-twelfths 

In the Federal reserve bank of its district, for a period of twelve months 
after said date, two-twelfths, and for each succeeding six months an addi- 
tional one-twelfth, until five-twelfths have been so deposited, which shall be 
the amount permanently required 

For a period of thirty-six months after said date the balance of the 
reserves may be held m its own vaults, or in the Federal reserve bank, or 
in national banks in reserve or central reserve cities as now defined by law 
After said thirty-six months* period said reserves, other than those here- 
inbefore required to be held m the vaults of the member bank and in the 
Federal reserve bank, shall be held in the vaults of the member bank or in 
the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the option of the member bank 

(b) A bank in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, shall hold and 
maintain reserves equal to fifteen per centum of the aggregate amount of 
Its demand deposits and five pei" centum of its time deposits, as follows 

In Its vaults for a period of thirty-six months after said date six- 
fifteenths thereof, and permanently thereafter five-fifteenths 

In the Federal reserve bank of its district for a period of twelve months 
after the date aforesaid at least three-fifteenths, and for each succeeding 
six months an additional one-fifteenth, until six-fifteenths have been so 
deposited, which shall be the amount permanently required 

For a period of thirty-six months after said date the balance of the 
reserves may be held m its own vaults, or in the Federal reserve bank, or 
in national banks in reserve or central reserve cities as now defined by law 
After said thirty-six months* penod all of said reserves, except those 
hereinbefore required to be held permanently m the vaults of the member 
bank and in the Federal reserve bank, shall be held in its vaults or m the 
Federal reserve bank, or in both, at the option of the member bank 

(c) A bank m a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, shall 
hold and maintain a reserve equal to eighteen per centum of the aggregate 
amount of its demand deposits and five per centum of its time deposits, as 
follows 

In its vaults six-eighteenths thereof 

In the Federal reserve bank seven-eighteenths 

The balance of said reserves shall be held in its own vaults or in the 
Federal reserve bank, at its option 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks as re- 
serves, not exceeding one-half of each installment, eligible paper as described 
m section fourteen properly indorsed and acceptable to the said reserve bank 
If a State bank or trust company is required by the law of its State to 
keep Its reserves either m its own vaults or with another State bank or 
trust company, such reserve deposits so kept in such State bank or trust 
company shall be construed, within the meaning of this section, as if they 
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were reserve deposits in a national bank in a reserve or central reseive city 
for a period of three years after the Secretary of the Treasury shall have 
officially announced the establishment of a Federal reserve bank m the dis- 
trict in which such State bank or trust company is situate Except as thus 
provided, no member bank shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank 
a sum in excess of ten per centum of its own paid-up capital and surplus 
No member bank shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank 
in applying for or receiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank under 
the provisions of this Act except by permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board 

The reserve carried by a member bank with a Federal reserve bank may, 
under the regulations and subject to such penalties as may be prescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board, be checked against and withdrawn by such 
member bank for the purpose of meeting existing liabilities Provided, how- 
ever, That no bank shall at any time make new loans or shall pay any 
dividends unless and until the total reserve recjuired by law is fully restored 

In estimating the reserves required by this Act, the net balance of 
amounts due to and from other banks shall be taken as the basis for ascer- 
taining the deposits against which reserves shall be determined Balances 
in reserve banks due to member banks shall, to the extent herein provided, 
be counted as reserves 

National banks located in Alaska or outside the continental United States 
may remain nonmember banks, and shall in that event maintain reserves and 
comply with all the conditions now provided by law regulating them, or 
said banks, except in the Philippine Islands, may, with the consent of the 
Reserve Board, become member banks of any one of the reserve districts, 
and shall, m that event, take stock, maintain reserves, and be subject to all 
the other provisions of this Act 

Sfc 20 So much of sections two and three of the Act of June twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four, entitled “An Act fixing the amount of 
United States notes, providing for a redistribution of the national-bank 
currency, and for other purposes,” as provides that the fund deposited by 
any national banking association with the Treasurer of the United States 
for the redemption of its notes shall be counted as a part of its lawful 
reserve as provided m the Act aforesaid, is f sa^»^ repealed And from and 
after the passage of this Act such fund ofjs thaier centum shall in no case 
be counted by any national hanking assa n as a part of its lawful 
reserve 

Bank Examinations 

Sec 21 Section fifty-two hundred and forty, United States Revised 
Statutes, IS amended to read as follows 

The Comptroller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall appoint exammers who shall examine every member 
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bank at least twice in each calendar year and oftener if considered neces- 
sary Provided, however. That the Federal Reserve Board may authorize 
examination by the State authorities to be accepted in the case of State 
banks and trust companies and may at any time direct the holding of a 
special examination of State banks or trust companies that are stockholders 
in any Federal reserve bank The examiner making the examination of any 
national bank, or of any other member bank, shall have power to make a 
thorough examination of all the affairs of the bank and in doing so he shall 
have power to administer oaths and to examine any of the officers and 
agents thereof under oath and shall make a full and detailed report of the 
condition of said bank to the Comptroller of the Currency 

The Federal Reserve Board, upon the recommendation of the Comp 
troller of the Currency, shall fix the salaries of all bank examiners and 
make leport thereof to Congress The expense of the examinations herein 
provided for shall be assessed by the Comptroller of the Currency upon the 
banks examined in proportion to assets or resources held by the banks upon 
the dates of examination of the various banks 

In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, every Federal reserve bank may, with the approval of the 
Federal reserve agent or the Federal Reserve Board, provide for special 
examination of member banks within its district The expense of such 
examinations shall be borne by the bank examined Such examinations 
shall be so conducted as to inform the Federal reserve bank of the condition 
of Its member banks and of the lines of credit which are being extended by 
them Every Federal reserve bank shall at all times furnish to the Federal 
Reserve Board such mformation as nfay be demanded concerning the con- 
dition of any member bank within the district of the said Federal reserve 
bank 

No bank shall be subject to any visitatorial powers other than such as 
are authorized by law, or vested in the courts of justice or such as shall be 
or shall have been exercised or directed by Congress, or by either House 
thereof or by any committee of Congress or of either House duly authorized 
The Federal Reserve Board shall, at least once each year, order an 
examination of each Federal reserve bank, and upon joint application of 
ten member banks the Federal Reserve Board shall order a special examina- 
tion and report of the condition of any Federal reserve bank 

Sec 22 No member bank or any officer, director, or employee thereof 
shall hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to any bank examiner 
Any bank officer, director, or employee violating this provision shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not exceeding one 
year or fined not more than $ 5 »ooo, or both, and may be fined a further 
sum equal to* the money so loaned or gratuity given Any exammer accept- 
ing a loan or gratuity from any bank examined by him or from an officer, 
director, or employee thereof shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
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shall be imprisoned not exceeding one yeai or fined not more than $5,000, 
or both, and may be fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned or 
gratuity given, and shall forever thereafter be disqualified from holding 
office as a national-bank examiner No national-bank examiner shall per- 
form any other service for compensation while holding such office for any 
bank or officer, director, or employee thereof 

Other than the usual salary or director's fee paid to any officer, director, 
or employee of a member bank and other than a reasonable fee paid by said 
bank to such officer, director, or employee for services rendered to such 
bank, no officer, director, employee, or attorney of a member bank shall be 
a beneficiary of or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, commission, gift, 
or other consideration for or m connection with any transaction or business 
of the bank No examiner, public or private, shall disclose the names of 
borrowers or the collateral for loans of a member bank to other than the 
proper officers of such bank without first having obtained the express per- 
mission m writing from the Comptroller of the Currency, or from the board 
of directors of such bank, except when ordered to do so by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or by direction of the Congress of the United States, or 
of either House thereof, or any committee of Congress or of either House 
duly authorized Any person violating any provision of this section shall 
be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both 

Except as provided m existing laws, this provision shall not take effect 
until sixty days after the passage of this Act 

Sec 23 The stockholders of every national banking association shall be 
htld individiiall> responsible lui nil umtiacts, debts, and engagements of 
such association each la the ainniint 01 liis slock thciciii, at Ihc par value 
tliereoi m addition to the amount ruested in such stock Tlit stockholdcis 
m any national banking association who shall ha\c tiaiisfencd then sliaros 
or registered the Transfer thcicof uuhin ‘•ixt^ dajs next before the date 01 
the failuK of sueh association to meet its nbligatieuis 01 with knowledge 
of such impending failine shall be liable to tli^' same extent as il they had 
made no such transfer, to the extent that the suhseciucnl Iranstcicc fails to 
meet such liahilitv but this piovision shall not be c'^n^tiued to aifccl in 
an> waj any iccotirsc winch such shareholders might otherwise have against 
those m whose names such shares aic ugistcied at the time of such failuie 

Lo\ns on F\rm L\nds 

Sfc 24 Aliy national banking association not situated in a central re- 
sei\c eit\ ma> make loans sccuicel by impiosed and uuene umbered tarm 
land situated withm Us Fcder»il icscive elisirict, but no such loan shall be 
made foi a longer time than fi\e >eais, nor toi an amount exceeding fifty 
pei centum of the actual \alue ot the piopcitv offeicd as security Any 
such bank iiu> make such loans in an aggicgatc sum equal to twenty-five 
per centum of its capital and surplus 01 to one-thjid of Us time deposits and 
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such banks may continue hereafter as heretofore to receive time deposits 
and to pay interest on the same 

The Federal Reseive Board shall have power from time to time to add 
to the list of cities in which national banks shall not be permitted to make 
loans secured upon real estate m the manner described in this section 

Foreign Branchj^s 

Sec 25 Any national banking association possessing a capital and sur- 
plus of $1,000,000 or more may file application with the Federal Reserve 
Board, upon such conditions and under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the said board, for the purpose of securing authority to establish 
branches m foreign countries or dependencies of the United States for the 
furtherance of the foreign commerce of the United States, and to act, if 
reijuired to do so, as fiscal agents of the United States Such application 
shall specify, in addition to the name and capital of the banking association 
filing It, the place or places where the banking operations proposed are to 
be carried on, and the amount of capital set aside for the conduct of its 
foreign business The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to approve 
or to reject such application if, m its judgment, the amount of capital pro- 
posed to be set aside for the conduct of foreign business is inadequate, or 
if for other reasons the granting of such application is deemed inexpedient 

Every national banking association which shall receive authority to 
establish foreign branches shall be required at all times to furnish informa- 
tion concerning the condition of such branches to the Comptroller of the 
Currency upon demand, and the Federal Reserve Board may order special 
examinations of the said foreign branches at such time or times as it may 
deem best Every such national banking association shall conduct the ac- 
counts of each foreign branch independently of the accounts of other for- 
eign branches established by it and of its home office, and shall at the end 
of each fiscal period transfer to its general ledger the profit or loss accruing 
at each branch as a separate item 

Sec 26 All provisions of law inconsistent with or superseded by any 
of the provisions of this Act are to that extent and to that extent only 
hereby repealed Provided, Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed 
to repeal the parity provision or provisions contained in an Act approved 
March fourteenth, nineteen hundred, entitled **An Act to define and fix the 
standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other pur- 
poses,” and the Secretary of the Treasury may for the purpose of main- 
taining such parity and to strengthen the gold reserve, borrow gold on the 
security of United States bonds authorized by section two of the Act last 
referred to or for one-year gold notes bearing interest at a rate of not to 
exceed three per centum per annum, or sell the same if necessary to obtain 
gold When the funds of the Treasury on hand justify, he may purchase 
and retire such outstanding bonds and notes 
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Sec 27 The provisions of the Act of May thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and eight, authorizing national currency associations, the issue of additional 
national-bank circulation, and creating a National Monetary Commission, 
which expires by limitation under the terms of such Act on the thirtieth day 
of June, nineteen hundred and fourteen, are hereby extended to June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and fifteen, and sections fifty-one hundred and fifty- 
three, fifty-one hundred and seventy-two, fifty-one hundred and ninety-one, 
and fifty-two hundied and fourteen of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, which were amended by the Act of May thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and eight, are hereby reenacted to read as such sections read prior to May 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight, subject to such amendments or modi- 
fications as are prescribed in this Act Ptovided, however. That section 
nine 01 the Act fust referred to 111 lhl^ :,e<.li(in is heubv amended so to 
change the tax latcs fixed in said Act b\ making the poitiori applicable 
thereto uad as lollows 

National banking associations having tiiculaling notes seemed olliei- 
wise than 1 )^ b(>nds ot tlit Unfit d S^tes shall paj toi the fii^t three months 
a tax at the late 01 thiec pei centum ptr annum upon the a\ciagc amoiiiu 
or such 01 then notes 111 circulation as aie based upon tlie dt posit of su(h 
seem files, and aftei wards an additum.il lax rate ol oiie-hah 01 one pei 
centum pci annum for tach month until a tax of six pet centum pei annum 
is reached, and tlureattcr inch tax of six pii ceniuin pei annum upon the 
average amount of such iiote*> 

Slc 28 Seetioii hitj-onc hundied and foii> -three of the Revised Stat- 
utes IS herebj amended and leenacled to iiad as lollovvs A.ny as>>ociaiioii 
formed uiidei this title niav b> the vote of >>Iiareholdcrs owning tvvo-tliiids 
ol it*> capital slock, reduce its capital to an> sum not below the amount ri‘- 
quned b> thi*> title to .luthon/t the Loiination 01 a'»sociaiions but no siicii 
1 eduction shall be allowable which will 1 educe the capital ol the association 
below the amount icquircd 101 iti outsianding ( irciilalioii, noi shall anv 
1 eduction be made until the amount of the proposed reduction ha^i hi'en it- 
ported to the Comptroller ot the Cuircncv and such i eduction has been 
appioved b> the said Comptiollci ni the Curienc\ and by the Recleial Re- 
seivi Board, 01 by the organization committee peiiclirig the oigaiii/ation of 
the hcdcral Reset vc Board 

Sre jg If any clause sentence, paragraph, or part of tins Act shall I01 
an> icason be adjudged by anv court of competent jiiiisdiclioii to he iiualul 
such judgment shall not afTect, impair, 01 invalidate the remaiiidei of this 
Act, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, sentence, p<ir.igi aph 
or pait thereof directly involved in ihc coifiiovcisv in which 'such judgment 
shall have been rendered 

Sec 30 The light to amend alter, or repeal this Act is hereby cxpiessly 
reserved 

Approved, December 23, 1913 
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A Bill 

To establish associations of national and other banks and trust com- 
panies, to be known as reserve banks, under the supervision of a National 
Currency Board, to mobilize reset ves, to piovide additional circulation 
when required for national commerce, and for other purposes 

Be It Enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress Assembled, 

Definitions 

That the term '^reserve bank,*^ as used in this Act, means a reserve bank 
incorporated in accordance with the terms hereof 

“Member bank” means one of the subscribing banks of a reserve bank , 
“Reserve district” means one of the districts within which a reserve 
bank is located tinder the authority of this Act , 

“Prime commercial paper” means a commercial bill, payable within foui 
months, signed by at least two persons, either of whom shall be good foi 
such bill and one of whom shall be a member bank, such commercial bill to 
be based upon an actual commercial transaction and not to be based upon a 
permanent investment, 

“Treasury gold note” means a note issued by the United States Treasury, 
based on the credit of the United States and printed m the form to be pre- 
scribed by the National Currency Board, payable on demand at any reserve 
bank or at the Treasury of the United States , 

“The National Currency Board” shall mean the board of governors of 
the national currency, as described m this Act 

Sfc 2 That the New England Reserve Bank, llie Eastern Rcseive Bank, 
the Southeastern Reserve Bank, the Southern Reserve Bank, the Central 
States Reserve Bank, the Rocky Mountain Reserve Bank, the Southwestern 
Reserve Bank, and the Pacific Reserve Bank be, and are hereby, created 
and established for a term of thirty years from the date of filing with the 
Comptroller of the Currency a certificate of paid-in capital stock as herein- 
after piovidcd 


^May, 1913 
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The head office of the New England Reserve Bank shall be located in 
Boston, of the Eastern Reserve Bank in New York, of the Southeastern 
Reserve Bank in Atlanta, of the Southern Reserve Bank in New Orleans, 
of the Central States Reserve Bank in Chicago, of the Southwestern 
Reserve Bank in Kansas City, of the Rocky Mountain Reserve Bank in 
Denver, and of the Pacific Reserve Bank in San Francisco 

T^rms of Subscription 

Sec 3 That within six months from the date of the passage of this Act 
every national bank shall subscribe to the capital of the reserve bank of its 
district, to an amount equal to twenty per centum of the paid-m and unim- 
paired and surplus crpital of the subsciibiiig bank and not more noi 

I ift\ per unluin ni the ‘^ubsciiptjtms to the capital stock 01 the icsci\t 
bank shall be fulh paid m ^\ltI.m six months at the time and places f x^d 
b} the Nalioral Cuiunc> Bo.iid and the icmaiiidci ni the siibscnptioiis, 
any pait theieof, shall become a liabilih of iho sulismbeis, subject to cail 
and pajment iheuoT \\hcnc\ci ncccsvii} to ineit the obligations 01 the 
^esL^^c bank, undci Mich tinns and in acooi dance with such rognlalions ai 
the boaid ot directois ot tlit resent bank iiia\ picsuibe 

Ap> bank 01 last coinpam incorpc-'and undi-i tl c law'i 01 an\ Slate 01 
of the District of Columlna ma\ sub‘?cnl)t to the capital of the iesci\o 
hank ot its distiict according to the same terms and propoitioiis a-, a 
national bank it it complies with the fohowiiig conditions 

First lhat (a) it sh.iU ha\c a paul-in and uinmpancd capital 01 not 
less than that uquiied fi-i a national bank 111 ihc same loiahlj , and (b) it 
a tru<iL (ompaiij ii shall have an unimpaiicd capital and surplus oi lifi> 
per centum me c than the amount 01 capital requiicd ioi a national hank 
in the same locahli 

Second Keep a like icscivc as lorimicd of the national baiik-s in then 
own vaults and with the loseive bank 

Third Ague to propci cxaminaliOiis as may be icquiicd b> the National 
Currenc\ Boaid 

Fourth lhat it Oiall agiee to compl> with all otlici rcquiicincnt*» and 
conditions imposed by this Act and rcgukuions made in conformity llicrc- 
Wltll 

Xo member bank shall scivc' a*? .in inlcimediary by which any hank 01 
tru‘-L coinpan> rot a stockholdci of a icseive hank, shall rcicivr the benefits 
aiisiiig under Ihe* provisions 01 this Act 

No inemher bank shall pay inteicst upon the funds of other banks or 
trust companies deposited vsith it 

'I'nr Oroan’izviiox Commiitee 

Sre 4 That the Secictaiv ot the licasur>, the Attorney General and 
the Compti ollei or the Cun ency arc he* cby designated a committee to effect 
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the organization of the reserve banks They shall divide the entire country 
into eight districts, which shall be apportioned with due regard to the con- 
venient and customary course of business and not necessarily along State 
lines, and within sixty days after the passage of this Act they shall provide 
for the opening of books for subscription to the capital stock of the reserve 
banks The necessary expenses of this committee shall be paid out of the 
Treasury upon vouchers approved by the members of said committee, and 
the Treasury shall be reimbursed by the reserve banks to the full amount 
paid out therefor 

The subscribing banks uniting to form a reserve bank shall make and 
file with the Comptroller of the Currency an organization certificate in the 
form and manner described m sections fifty-one hundred and thirty-four, 
fifty-one hundred and thirty-five, and fifty-one hundred and thirty-six, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, signed by their authorized representa- 
tives, and they shall then become a body corporate, and, as such, shall have 
power to perform all those acts, enjoy all those privileges, and exercise all 
those powers described in section fifty-one hundred and thirty-six, Revised 
Statutes, save m so far as the same shall be limited or extended by the 
provisions of this Act 

Th® Boards and Officers of thj5 Res^rv^ Banks 

Sec S That each reserve bank shall be organized and conducted under 
the oversight and control of a board of directors, whose powers shall be the 
same as those conferred upon the boards of directors of national banking 
associations under existing law, except as otherwise provided in this Act 
Such boards shall consist of nine members holding office for six years, to 
be chosen in the following manner 

Six directors shall be elected by the several subscribing banks, each bank 
having one unit of voting power for each million or fraction thereof of its 
capital Each unit of voting power shall have as many votes as there are 
directors to be elected, and these votes may be given m favor of any or all 
of the candidates for election Three directors shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States from a list furnished by the National Cur- 
rency Board to be hereafter provided for, and shall fairly represent the 
agricultural, commercial, manufacturing, and other interests of the district 
The manager of the reserve bank shall be elected by the board of 
directors of the bank and shall thereafter be ex gfficio presiding officer of 
that board, but shall have no vote unless the board be equally divided 
Until the organization of the National Currency Board and the appoint- 
ments of its representatives upon the board of a reserve bank the elected 
members of such board shall have full power to act 

No director of a reserve bank shall be, while serving, an officer or a 
director of any bank or trust company 

At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each reserve bank 
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the members of the board shall be divided into three classes, whose terms 
of office shall expire at intervals of two, four, and six years, respectively, 
estimated from the first day of January, nineteen hundred and fourteen 
Two of the directors chosen by the member banks and one of the directors 
appointed by the President shall belong to each class Thereafter all 
directors chosen as hereinbefore provided shall be chosen for terms of six 
years 


Board op GovjSrnors of the National Currency 

Sec 6 That there shall be created a board of governors of the national 
currency, to consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
ex officio, and four governors, to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, and to serve subject to his will, one of whom shall be dis- 
tinguished for his practical knowledge of the commeice of the United 
States, one for his practical knowledge of the manufacturing business, one 
lor his practical knowledge or traubjicrtalion and one who shall he dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of banking and ciulil The Secietaiv ot the 
Treasury shall he ex officio channiaii hut the boaid oi go\cin()i’i may seker 
us own chairman pro lemporc All expenses of the boaul, including the 
tnsi of nceessaij offices and ilic salaiies or us members shall be appoi- 
tioiied among and paid bv the icier\e banks in piopoilion to then eapit.ij 
Ihc salane's of the members oi the board shall be detei mined bj a nujontv 
of the reserve banks each bank having one vote and no ^alai} shall he 
reduced during the term of an appoiiitmeni 

The National Cuneney Boaid shall have aiithont> to make by-laws not 
inconsistent with law, which shall prescribe the m.iniiei in which the duties 
of the board shall be fulfilled and the piivilcgcs gi anted to it hj law exer- 
cised and cnjo>ed 


C vpiT\L or THE Restrvi: B vnks 

Sec 7 That each leserve bank shall have an autlioii/cd capital equal in 
amount to twenty per centum ot the paid-in and unimpaiicd capital and 
s'^irplua of all Iianks eligible lor nieinbciship in the said leseive bank Sueii 
icserve hank shall be aulhon/ed to commenee business upon the appioval oi 
the National Cuiienc> Board and a ceitificatc ot the Comptroller of the 
Cm renc> 

The capital stock of the lescive bank shall be divided into share-, of 
Sioo each These shares shall not be Iransteiable and under no circum- 
stances ahall they be hypothecated, nor shall thc> be owned othei wise than 
iiy membci banks, nor shall the> be owned hy an> such bank olhei than m 
iht piopoitions herein provided In case a member bank increases its capital 
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it shall thereupon subscribe for an additional amount of the capital of its 
reserve bank, equal to twenty per centum of the member banks increase of 
capital, paying therefor the then book value as shown by the last published 
statement of said reserve bank 

A bank applying for membership m a reserve bank at any time after its 
formation must subscribe for an amount of the capital of said reserve bank 
equal to twenty per centum of the capital and surplus of the subscribing 
bank, paying therefor its then book value as shown by the last published 
statement In case a member bank reduces its capital it shall surrender a 
proportionate amount of its holdings in the capital of said reserve bank, 
and if a member bank goes into voluntary liquidation it shall surrender all 
of its holdings of the capital of said reserve bank In eithei case the shares 
surrendered shall be canceled, and the member bank shall receive in pay- 
ment therefor from the reserve bank a sum equal to the then book value of 
the reserve bank as shown by its last published statement, and the capital 
of the reserve bank shall be reduced correspondingly 

If any member bank shall become insolvent and a receiver be appointed, 
the stock held by it in said reserve bank shall be canceled, the insolvent bank 
credited with the value thereof, and the balance, after paying all debts due 
by such insolvent bank to said reserve bank (such debts being hereby de- 
clared to be a first hen upon the paid-in capital stock held by such member) , 
shall be paid to the receiver of the insolvent bank 

Except as hereinbefore provided, no member bank may withdraw from 
membership in a reserve bank until after one year’s notice of such intention 
to withdraw, and m such case the member bank shall receive from the 
reserve bank a sum equal to the book value of its stock on the date of 
withdrawal 

A certificate of all increases and decreases of the capital of each reserve 
bank shall be immediately filed with the Comptroller of the Currency 
Each reserve bank shall cause to be kept at all times a full and correct list 
of the names of the banks owning its stock and the number of shares held 
by each Such list shall be subject to inspection of all the shareholders of 
the reserve bank, and a copy thereof shall be transmitted on the first of 
July of each year to the Comptroller of the Currency and at any other 
time required by the Comptroller of the Currency 

Earnings of the Reserve Banks 

Sec 8 That the earnings of each reserve bank shall be disposed of in 
the following manner After the payment of all expenses, including the 
expenses of the National Currency Board, the shareholders shall be entitled 
to receive an annual dividend of five per centum on the paid-in capital, 
which dividend shall be cumulative Further annual net eammgs shall be 
paid into the surplus fund of the reserve bank until that fund shall amount 
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to twenty per centum of the paid-in capital, and thereafter all earnings m 
excess of five per centum per annum shall be paid to the United Slates 

The reserve bank shall be exempt from local and State taxation, except 
in respect to taxes upon real estate and from all Federal taxes except such 
as are provided by this Act 

Functions of the Reserve Banks 

Sec 9 That the reserve banks shall be the fiscal agents of the United 
States All moneys now held in the general fund of the Treasury shall, 
within six months from the passage of this Act, be deposited in the reserve 
banks, and thereafter the revenues of the Government shall be deposited m 
such banks and disbursements shall be made by check drawn against such 
deposits It shall be the duty of the National Currency Board herein estab- 
lished to apportion the funds and revenues of the Government among the 
several reserve banks 

The Government of the United States, reserve banks owning stock in a 
reserve bank, and the officers of the United States shall be the only de- 
positors in such banks All domestic transactions of the reserve banks shall 
be confined to the Government, the officers of the United States, member 
banks and other reserve banks with the exception of the purchase or sale 
of Government or State securities or securities of foreign governments, or 
of gold coin or bullion 

No reserve bank shall pay interest on deposits 

A reserve bank may discount, purchase, and sell notes, bills of exchange, 
and acceptances issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial, or commercial 
purposes, provided, first, that they have no more than three months to run, 
and, second, that they bear the indorsement of one or more of its member 
banks The amount so discounted for any subscriber shall at no time 
exceed the capital and surplus of the subscribing bank The aggregate of 
such notes, bills, and acceptances made by any one person, company, firm, 
or corporation discounted for any one bank shall at no time exceed ten per 
centum of the unimpaired capital and surplus of said banks 

A reserve bank may discount and purchase notes, bills, and acceptances 
of the character above described from another reserve bank, provided that 
they bear the indorsement of said reserve bank 

A reserve bank may, with the specific approval of the National Currency 
Board, discount the direct obligation of one of its member banks Provided, 
That the application is secured by the pledge and deposit with it of satis- 
factory secunties, which shall be held by the reserve bank In no case shall 
the amount loaned by the reserve bank exceed three-fourths of the value 
of the security so pledged, and m case the value of such security should 
depreciate, the reserve bank may require additional collateral to the extent 
of such depreciation 

A reserve bank may invest in United States bonds, also m obligations 
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having not more than one year to run of the United States or its depen- 
dencies, or of any State, or of foreign governments 

A reserve bank may, with the consent of the National Currency Board, 
open and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries and establish 
agencies m such countries for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and col- 
lecting foreign bills of exchange and foreign government obligations of the 
kinds named m this Act, and it shall have authority to buy and sell, with 
or without Its endorsement, checks or bills of exchange, payable in foreign 
countries, arising out of commercial transactions which have not exceeding 
ninety days to run and which bear the signature of two or more responsible 
* parties 

A reserve bank may purchase, acquire, hold, and convey real estate for 
the same purposes and under the same restrictions as are described in sec- 
tion fifty-one hundred and thirty-seven. Revised Statutes of the United 
States, for the national banks 

The reserve banks shall have power to lend to and borrow from each 
other, to deal in gold com or bullion, to make loans thereon, and to contract 
for loans of gold com or bullion, giving therefor, when necessary, acceptable 
security 

A reserve bank shall, upon request, transfer any part of the deposit 
balance of any depositor to the credit of any other depositor in any reserve 
bank The regulations under which such transfer shall be made and the 
transfer charges shall be fixed by the National Currency Board 

Functions of the Board of Governors of the National Currency 

Sec 10 That the National , Currency Board shall be authorized and 
empowered — 

First To exercise general supervision over the reserve banks and to 
examine at will the accounts and books of national banks and of all reserve 
banks 

Second To determine the apportionment of Treasury deposits and reve- 
nues among the national reserve banks 

Third To readjust the boundaries of the districts of the reserve banks 
and to authorize the establishment of agencies within these districts when- 
ever m their opinion the business of the country requires 

Fourth To provide regulations and to establish charges for the transfer 
of deposits from accounts kept with one reserve bank to accounts kept with 
another 

Fifth To supervise the issue of national currency as provided by this 
Act 

Sixth To suspend for a period not exceeding thirty days (and to renew 
such suspension for a period not to exceed fifteen days) any and every 
reserve requirement specified m this Act 
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ResiSrves of Member Banks 

Sec II That within two years from the date when the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have officially announced that a reserve bank has been estab- 
lished within a given district, and as rapidly as practicable, eveiy member 
bank within the said district shall establish and thereafter maintain a reserve 
of cash in its own vaults, or of balance with the reserve bank, equal to not 
less than fifteen per centum of its total outstanding demand liabilities, and 
of this rescive no less than one-half shall be kept as a balance with the 
reserve bank All liabilities maturing within thirty days shall be construed 
to be demand liabilities within the meaning of this Act All Acts or parts , 
of Acts requiring the maintenance of other reserves m national banks 
against demand liabilities are hereby repealed 

Reserves of the Reserve Banks 

Sec 12 That all demand liabilities of a reserve bank shall be covered to 
the extent of fifty pei centum by a reserve of gold (including gold bullion 
and foreign gold com) or other legal tender money of the United States 
Provided, That whenever and so long as such reserve shall fall and remain 
below fifty per centum the reserve bank shall pay for the first month or 
fraction thereof a special tax at the rate of five per centum per annum 
upon the deficiency of the reserve, and thereafter an additional tax of one 
per centum per annum for each month until a tax of ten per centum per 
annum is reached, and thereafter such tax of ten per centum per annum 
upon the average amount of such notes Whenevei and so long as such a 
deficiency in the reserve exists the minimum discount rate with the reserve 
bank shall be maintained at not less than the rate of the tax 

Note Circulation 

Sec 13 That the Comptroller of the Currency is hereby authorized, 
with the approval and under regulations to be prescribed by the National 
Currency Board, to issue United States Treasury gold notes to the reserve 
banks, said notes to be redeemable in gold on presentation at any reserve 
bank, or at the office of the Treasuiei of the United States The United 
States shall have a paramount lien upon all of the assets of the reserve 
bank to which said notes are issued to the extent of such notes retained by 
said reserve bank, and until such notes or an equal amount of lawful money 
are returned to the Treasury of the United States Any reserve bank 
receiving such notes shall be required to redeem them on demand, in gold, 
and shall set apart in its own vaults prime commercial paper as collateral 
security for the return of such notes or an equivalent m lawful money, to 
f the Treasurer of the United States 

Such Tieasury gold notes shall be issued m a form to be prescribed by 
the National Currency Boaid 
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A reserve bank to which such Treasury gold notes are issued shall pay 
during the first foui months during which such notes are held and retained 
at the rate of three per centum per annum for the use of such notes, and at 
the rate of one per centum per annum for each additional month or fraction 
thereof until a tax of ten per centum per annum is reached, and thereafter 
a tax of ten per centum per annum upon the average amount of such notes 
until they are returned to the Treasury 

Memorandum 

Note — The security of these notes is fiist, a first hen on the 
assets of the reserve bank, second, prime commercial paper of like 
amount collateral in the hands of the bank , third, the credit of the 
United States 

The Banks will have abundant gold in their hands to keep these 
notes at par Any person desiring gold can easily get gold on the 
thousands of millions of outstanding gold certificates These notes 
for commercial purposes intended to be used as a means of dis- 
counting prime commercial paper and furnishing a prompt and 
open market for prime commercial paper would be distributed to 
the local banks desiring currency for moving the crops, etc 

The United States Government might, if it were deemed worth 
while at all, acquire a small gold deposit to cover any of these 
notes offered for redemption m gold at the Treasury 

The Subtreasury should be abolished and the Government de- 
posits placed with the reserve banks The currency board should 
have authority to require the reserve banks to keep an open account 
with the Treasurer of the United States and each of them 

Reports and Exam:inations 

Sec 14 That the reserve banks shall make reports showing the principal 
Items of their balance sheets to the Comptroller of the Currency once a 
week, which reports shall be made public In addition, full reports shall be 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency by the reserve bank and coincident 
with the five reports called for each year from the national banks 

The National Currency Board shall, as often as deemed necessary or 
proper, directly or through representatives, examine the affairs of the 
reserve banks 

All membei banks shall, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
National Currency Board, report monthly, or oftener, if required, to their 
reserve banks, showing the principal items of their balance sheets 

It shall be the duty of a reserve bank to examine the condition of all 
membei banks at such times and under such regulations as the National 
Currency Board may determine The reserve bank may, however, accept 
for this purpose the reports of the national-bank examiners of member 
national banks and also copies of the reports of State bank examiners for 
member State banks and trust companies m States where the furnishing of 
such information is not contrary to law 
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A reserve bank may make such payments to national and State exam- 
iners for such services required of them as the directors may consider just 
and equitable All reports of national-banks examiners m regard to the 
condition of banks shall hereafter be made m duplicate, and one copy shall 
be filed with the appropriate reserve bank for the confidential use of its 
executive officers The reports of all examinations conducted by or for 
the reserve banks shall be held strictly confidential and for the exclusne 
use of the executive officers of the reserve bank 
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AMENDMENT TO SECTION TWENTY-SEVEN OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

(Approved August 4 , 1914) 


That section twenty-seven of the act approved December twenty-third, 
nineteen hundred and thirteen, known as the Federal reserve act, is hereby 
amended and reenacted to read as follows 

*‘Sec 27 The provisions of the act of May thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and eight, authorizing national currency associations, the issue of additional 
national-bank circulation, and creating a National Monetary Commission, 
which expires by limitation under the terms of such act on the thirtieth 
day of June, nineteen hundred and fourteen, are hereby extended to June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and fifteen, and sections fifty-one hundred and 
fifty-three, fifty-one hundred and seventy-two, fifty-one hundred and 
ninety-one, and fifty-two hundred and fourteen of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, which were amended by the act of May thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and eight, are hereby reenacted to read as such sections 
read prior to May thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight, subject to such 
amendments or modifications as are prescribed m this act Provided, however. 
That section nine of the act first referred to in this section is hereby 
amended so as to change the tax rates fixed in said act by making the 
portion applicable thereto read as follows 

“National banking associations having circulating notes secured other- 
wise than by bonds of the United States, shall pay for the first three months 
a tax at the rate of three per centum per annum upon the average amount 
of such of their notes in circulation as are based upon the deposit of such 
securities, and afterwards an additional tax rate of one-half of one per 
centum per annum for each month until a tax of six per centum per annum 
IS reached, and thereafter such tax of six per centum per annum upon 
the average amount of such notes Provided further. That whenever m 
his judgment he may deem it desirable, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have power to suspend the limitations imposed by section one and section 
three of the act referred to in this section, which prescribe that such 
additional circulation secured otherwise than by bonds of the United States 
shall be issued only to national banks having circulating notes outstanding 
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secured by the deposit of bonds of the United States to an amount not less 
than forty per centum of the capital stock of such banks, and to suspend 
also the conditions and limitations of section five of said act except that 
no bank shall be permitted to issue circulating notes in excess of one 
hundred and twenty-five per centum of its unimpaired capital and surplus 
He shall require each bank and currency association to maintain on deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States a sum in gold sufficient in his judg- 
ment for the redemption of such notes, but in no event less than five per 
centum He may permit national banks, during the period for which such 
provisions are suspended, to issue additional circulation under the terms 
and conditions of the act referred to as herein amended Piovtded further, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, is further authorized 
to extend the benefits of this act to all qualified State banks and trust 
companies, which have joined the Federal reserve system, or which may 
contract to join within fifteen days after the passage of this act^* 
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AMENDMENT TO SECTION OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT RELATING TO RESERVES 

(Approved August 15, 1914) 

That section nineteen, subsections (b) and (c) of the act approved 
December twenty-third, nineteen hundred and thirteen, known as the 
Federal reserve act, be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows 
“(b) A bank in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, shall hold 
and maintain reserves equal to fifteen per centum of the aggregate amount 
of Its demand deposits and five per centum of its time deposits, as follows 
“In Its vaults for a period of thirty-six months after said date, six- 
fifteenths thereof, and permanently thereafter five-fifteenths 

“In the federal reserve bank of its district for a period of twelve 
months after the date aforesaid, at least three-fifteenths, and for each 
succeeding six months an additional one-fifteenth, until six-fifteenths have 
been so deposited, which shall be the amount permanently required * 

“For a period of thirty-six months after said date the balance of the 
reserves may be held in its own vaults, or in the federal reserve bank, or in 
national banks m central reserve cities, as now defined by law 

“After said thirty-six months* period all of said reserves, except those 
hereinbefore required to be held permanently in the vaults of the member 
bank and m the federal reserve bank, shall be held in its vaults or in the 
federal reserve bank or m both, at the option of the member bank 

“(c) A bank in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, 
shJl hold and maintain a reserve equal to eighteen per centum of the 
aggregate amount of its demand deposits and five per centum of its time 
deposits, as follows 

“In its vaults, six-eighteenths thereof 

“In the federal reserve bank, seven-eighteenths 

“The balance of said reserves shall be held in its own vaults or in the 
federal reserve bank, at its option 

“Any federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks as 
reserves not exceeding one-half of each installment, eligible paper as 
described in section thirteen propeily indorsed and acceptable to the said 
reserve bank 
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“If a state bank or trust company is required or permitted by the law 
of Its State to keep its reserves either m its own vaults or with another 
State bank or trust company or with a national bank, such reserve deposits 
so kept m such State bank, trust company, or national bank shall be 
construed within the meaning of this section as if they were reserve deposits 
in a national bank m a reserve or central reserve city for a period of three 
years after the Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially announced 
the establishment of a Federal reserve bank in the district in which such 
State bank or trust company is situate Except as thus provided, no member 
bank shall keep on deposit with any nonmember bank a sum in excess 
of ten per centum of its own paid-up capital and surplus No member bank 
shall act as the medium or agent of a nonmember bank in applying for or 
receiving discounts from a Federal reserve bank under the provisions of 
this act except by permission of the Federal Reserve Board 

“The reserve earned by a member bank with a federal reserve bank may, 
under the regulations and subject to such penalties as may be prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, be checked against and withdrawn by such 
member bank for the purposes of meeting existing liabilities Provided, how- 
ever, That no bank shall at any time make ijew loans or shall pay any 
dividends unless and until the total reserve required by law is fully restored 

“In estimating the reserves required by this act, the net balance of 
amounts due to and from other banks shall be taken as*the basis for ascer- 
taining the bank deposits against which reserves shall be determined 
Balances m reserve banks due to member banks shall, to the extent herein 
provided, be counted as reserves 

“National banks located in Alaska or outside the continental United 
'States may remain nonmember banks, and shall m that event maintain 
reserves and comply with all the conditions now provided by law regulating 
them, or said banks, except in the Philippine Islands, may, with the consent 
of the Reserve Board, become member banks of any one of the reserve 
districts, and shall, in that event, take stock, maxntam reserves, and be 
subject to all the other provisions of this act” 
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AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
RELATING TO ACCEPTANCES 

(Approved March 3, 1915) 

That section thirteen, paragraphs three, four, and five, of the Act 
approved December twenty-third, nineteen hundred and thirteen, known 
as the Federal reserve act, be amended and reenacted so as to read as 
follows 

‘Any federal reserve bank may discount acceptances which are based 
on the importation or exportation of goods and which have a maturity 
at time of discount of not more than three months and indorsed by at 
least one member bank The amount of acceptances so discounted shall 
at no time exceed one-half the paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and 
surplus of the bank for which the rediscounts are made, except by authority 
of the Federal Reserve Board, under such general regulations as said Board 
may prescribe, but not to exceed the capital stock and surplus of such bank 

“The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature or 
indorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corporation rediscounted 
for any one bank shall at no time exceed ten per centum of the unimpaired 
capital and surplus of said bank, but this restriction shall not apply to the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn m good faith against actually existing 
values 

“Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon It and growing out of transactions involving the importation or 
exportation of goods having not more than six months sight to run, but 
no bank shall accept such bills to an amount equal at any time m the 
aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus, except by authority of the Federal Reserve Board, 
under such general regulations as said Board may prescribe, but not to 
exceed the capital stock and surplus of such bank, and such regulations 
shall apply to all banks alike regardless of the amount of capital stock and 
surplus,” 
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AMENDMENTS TO CERTAIN SECTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

(Approved September 7, 1916) 


Thai the act entitled “F(deij] "Rescue Act,” api)io\ed December i\\enty- 
thud, nineteen hiintlrrd and thirteen, be, and is hereby, rimcnclcd as follows 
At the end of section (U\cn inscil a rew clause as follows 
* (m) Cp()n lilt afTirmativc vote 01 not less than five of ils members 
tin Fedoial Restnt Board shall ha\( power tioin time to lime, bv general 
luhng, to\cimg all disluctb ahki to permit member banks to c.uiy m the 
ledcial rfsei\c banks of then icspcclivc districts an} poiuon of their 
icseivc^ now lequiud bv section niiiclccn of this act to he held in their 
own vaults” 

Thai section thirteen be and is hereby, amended to read as tollo\vs 
‘An} tedcial ic*ieivc iMiik may lecenc fitim am 01 its membci banks, 
and irom the I'niied States, deposits 01 cun cut funds in lawful money, 
national-bank noUs federal iestr\c notes, 01 checks, and draits payable upon 
pi escntation, and also foi collection, maturing bills, 01 sole!} loi purposes 
of txcliangc 01 of collection, ma} loceive from other Fcdcial Rescue Banks 
deposits of cuirent luncls in lawful monc} national-bank note*', 01 checks 
upon otlici ledcial icscuc hanks, and ehcckj and diaits, pa} able upon 
presentation within itb district, and maiming hills payable within it*» district 
“Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which shall be 
deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank as to its own 
indorsement exclusively, any federal reserve bank may chscount notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange arising out of actual commcicial ti ansactions , 
that IS, notes, drafts and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agiicultural, 
industrial, or commercial purpose^ or the proceeds of which have been used, 
or are to be used, for such purposes, the Federal Reserve Board to have 
the right to determine or define the character of the paper thus eligible 
1 or discount, within the meaning of this act Nothing in this act contained 
shall h(* construed to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, 
secured by staple agricultural products, or othei goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise from being eligible for such discount, hut such definition shall not 
include notes diafts, or bills covering merely investments or issued or 
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drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading m stocks, bonds, or other 
investment securities, except bonds and notes of the Government of the 
United States Notes, drafts, and bills admitted to discount under the 
terms of this paragraph must have a maturity at the time of discount 
of not more than ninety days, exclusive of days of grace 

Provided j That notes, drafts, and bills drawn or issued for agricultural 
purposes or based on live stock and having a maturity not exceeding six 
months, exclusive of days of grace, may be discounted in an amount to 
be limited to a percentage of the assets of the federal reserve bank, to be 
ascertained and fixed by the Federal Reserve Board 

“The aggregate of such notes, drafts, and bills bearing the signature 
or indorsement of any one borrower, whether a person, company, firm, or 
corporation rediscounted for any one bank shall at no time exceed ten 
per centum of the unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank, but this 
restriction shall not apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in 
good faith against actually existing values 

“Any federal reserve bank may discount acceptances of the kinds 
hereinafter described, which have a maturity at the time of discount of 
not more than three months' sight exclusive of days of grace, and which are 
indorsed by at least one member bank 

“Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon It having not more than six months' sight to run, exclusive of days 
of grace, which grow out of transactions involving the importation or 
exportation of goods, or which grow out of transactions involving the 
domestic shipment of goods, provided shipping documents conveying or 
securing title are attached at the time of acceptance , or which are secured 
at the time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or other such document 
conveying or securing title covering readily marketable staples No mem- 
ber bank shall accept, whether m a foreign or domestic transaction, for 
any one person, company, firm, or corporation to an amount equal at any 
time m the aggregate to more than ten per centum of its paid-up and un- 
impaired capital stock and surplus unless the bank is secured either by 
attached documents or by some other actual security growing out of the 
same transaction as the acceptance and no bank shall accept such bills to 
an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more than one-half of 
its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus 

“Any federal reserve bank may make advances to its member banks on 
their promissory notes for a period not exceeding fifteen days at rates to 
be established by such federal reserve banks, subject to the review and 
determination of the Federal Reserve Board, provided such promissory 
notes are secured by such notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or bankers’ 
acceptances as are eligible for rediscount or for purchase by federal reserve 
banks under the provisions of this act, or by the deposit or pledge of bonds 
or notes of the United States 

“Section fifty-two bundled and two of the Revised Statutes of the 
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United States is hereby amended so as to read as follows No national 
banking association shall at any time be indebted, or in any way liable, 
to an amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock at such time 
actually paid in and remaining undimmished by losses or otherwise, except 
on account of demands of the nature following 

“First Notes of circulation 

“Second Moneys deposited with or collected by the association 

“Third Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money actually on 
deposit to the credit of the association, or due thereto 

“Fourth Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for dividends 
and reserve profits 

“Fifth Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the federal reserve 
act 

“The discount and rediscount and the purchase and sale by any federal 
reserve bank of any bills receivable and of domestic and foreign bills of 
exchange, and of acceptances authorized by this act, shall be subject to 
such restrictions, limitations, and regulations as may be imposed by the 
Federal Reserve Board 

“That m addition to the powers now vested by law in national banking 
associations organized under the laws of the United States any such asso- 
ciation located and doing business in any place the population of which 
does not exceed five thousand inhabitants, as shown by the last preceding 
decennial census, may, under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, act as the agent for any fire, life, 
or other insurance company authorized by the authorities of the State in 
which said bank is located to do business in said State by soliciting and 
selling insurance and collecting premiums on policies issued by such com- 
panj , And may receive for seiviccs so iciulorcd such fees or commissions 
as may be agieed upon between the said association and the insurance 
compan\ tor which it ma> act as agent, and may also act as the broker 
01 agent for others in making or procuring loans on real estate located 
within one bundled miles of the place in which said bank may be located, 
receiving for such serMces a reasonable fee or commission Provided, 
however, That no such bank shall in an> case guarantee either the principal 
or interest of an> such loans or assume or guarantee the payment of an> 
picmium on insurance policies issued through its agency by its principal 
And ptoinded furthet. That the hank shall not guarantee the truth of any 
statement made by an assuitd in filing his application Jor insurance 

\n> member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn upon 
Jt having not more than three months’ sight to run, exclusive of days of 
graet, drawn under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board by banks or bankers in foreign countries or dependencies or insular 
possessions of the Uniud States lor the purpose of furnishing dollar 
exchange as icqutred by the U‘>ages or trade in the lespective countries, 
dependencies, oi insular possessions Such diafts oi bills may be acquired 
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by federal reserve banks in such amounts and subject to such regulations, 
restrictions, and limitations as may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board Provided, however, That no member bank shall accept such drafts 
or bills of exchange referred to in this paragraph for any one bank to an 
amount exceeding in the aggregate ten per centum of the paid-up and 
unimpaired capital and surplus of the accepting bank unless the draft or biM 
of exchange is accompanied by documents conveying or securing title or 
by some other adequate security Provided fuither. That no member bank 
shall accept such drafts or bills in an amount exceeding at any time the 
aggregate of one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital and surplus” 
That subsection (e) of section fourteen be, and is hereb>, amended 
to read as follows 

“(e) To establish accounts with other federal reserve banks for ex- 
change purposes and, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
open and maintain accounts m foreign countries, appoint correspondents, 
and establish agencies m such countries wheresoever it may deem best 
for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting bills of exchange, 
and to buy and sell, with or without its indorsement, through such corre- 
spondents or agencies, bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial 
transactions which have not more than ninety days to run, exclusive of 
days of grace, and which bear the signature of two or more responsible 
parties, and with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board to open and 
mamtain banking accounts for such foreign correspondents or agencies ” 
That the second paragraph of section sixteen be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows 

“Any federal reserve bank may make application to the local federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the federal reserve notes hereinbefore 
provided for as it may require Such application shall be accompanied 
with a tender to the local federal reserve agent of collateral m amount 
equal to the sum of the federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued 
pursuant to such application The collateral security thus offered shall 
be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances rediscounted under the 
provisions of section thirteen of this act, or bills of exchange indorsed by 
a member bank of any Federal Reserve District and purchased under the 
provisions of section fourteen of this act, or bankers’ acceptances purchased 
under the provisions of said section fourteen, the federal reserve agent shall 
each day notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals 
of federal reserve notes to and by the federal reserve bank to which he 
IS accredited The said Federal Reserve Board may at any time call 
upon a federal reserve bank for additional security to protect the federal 
reserve notes issued to it” 

That section twenty-four be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows 
“Sec 24 Any national banking association not situated m a central 
reserve city may make loans secured by improved and unencumbered farm 
lend situated within its Federal Reserve District or within a radius of one 
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hundred miles of the place in which such bank is located, irrespective of 
district lines, and may also make loans secured by improved and unen- 
cumbered real estate located within one hundred miles of the place in 
which such bank is located, irrespective of district lines, but no loan made 
upon the security of such farm land shall be made for a longer time than 
five years, and no loan made upon the security of such real estate as 
distinguished from farm land shall be made for a longer time than one year 
nor shall the amount of any such loan, whether upon such faim land or 
upon such real estate, exceed fifty per centum of the actual value of the 
property offered as security Any such bank may make such loans, whether 
secured by such farm land or such real estate, in an aggregate sum equal 
to twenty-five per centum of its capital and surplus or to one-third of its 
time deposits, and such banks may continue hereafter as heretofore to 
receive time deposits and to pay interest on the same 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall have powei from time to time to 
add to the list of cities in which national banks shall not be permitted to 
make loans secured upon real estate m the manner described in this section ” 

That section twenty-five be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows 

“Sec 2S Any national banking association possessing a capital and sur- 
plus of $1,000,000 or more may file application with the Federal Reserve 
Board for permission to exercise, upon such conditions and under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the said Board, either or both of the fol- 
lowing powers 

“First To establish branches in foreign countries or dependencies or 
insular possessions of the United States for the furtherance of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and to act if required to do so as fiscal 
agents of the Umted States 

“Second To invest an amount not exceeding in the aggregate ten per 
centum of its paid-in capital stock and surplus m the stock of one or more 
banks or corporations chartered or incorporated under the laws of the 
United States or of any State thereof, and principally engaged m inter- 
national or foreign banking, or banking in dependency or insular possession 
of the United States either directly or through the agency, ownership, or 
control of local institutions in foreign countries, or in such dependencies or 
insular possessions 

“Such application shall specify the name and capital of the banking 
association filing it, the powers applied for, and the place or places where 
the banking operations proposed are to be earned on The Federal Reserve 
Board shall have power to approve or to reject such application in whole 
or m part if for any reason the granting of such application is deemed 
inexpedient, and shall also have power from time to time to increase or 
decrease the number of places where such banking operations may be 
earned on 

“Every national banking association opeiatmg foreign branches shall be 
required to furnish information concerning the condition of such branches 
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to the comptroller of the currency upon demand, and every member bank 
investing in the capital stock of banks or corporations described under sub- 
paragraph two of the first paragraph of this section shall be required to 
furnish information concerning the condition of such banks or corporations 
to the Federal Reserve Board upon demand, and the Federal Reserve Board 
may order special examinations of the said branches, banks, or corporations 
at such time or times as it may deem best 

^‘Before any national bank shall be permitted to purchase stock in any 
such corporation the said corporation shall enter into an agreement or 
undertaking with the Federal Reserve Board to restrict its operations or 
conduct Its business in such manner or under such limitations and restrictions 
• as the said board may prescribe for the place or places wherein such 
business is to be conducted If at any time the Federal Reserve Board shall 
ascertain that the regulations prescribed by it are not being complied with, 
said Board is hereby authorized and empowered to institute an investigation 
of the matter and to send for persons and papers, subpoena witnesses, and 
administer oaths m order to satisfy itself as to the actual nature of the 
transactions referred to Should such investigation result m establishing 
the failure of the corporation in question, or of the national bank or banks 
which may be stockholders therein, to comply with the regulations laid 
down by the said Federal Reserve Board, such national banks may be 
required to dispose of stock holdings in the said corporation upon reasonable 
notice 

^‘Every such national banking association shall conduct the accounts of 
each foreign branch independently of the accounts of other foreign branches 
established by it and of its home office, and shall at the end of each fiscal 
period transfer to its general ledger the profit or loss accrued at each 
branch as a separate item 

“Any director or other officer, agent, or employee of any member bank 
may, with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, be a director or 
other officer, agent, or employee of any such bank or corporation above 
mentioned m the capital stock of which such member bank shall have 
invested as hereinbefore provided, without being subject to the provisions 
of section eight of the Act approved October fifteenth, nineteen hundred 
and fourteen, entitled, *An Act to supplement existing laws agamst un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes * ” 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
RELATING TO ADMISSION OF STATE INSTI- 
TUTIONS TO MEMBERSHIP, DEPOSIT OF GOLD 
AGAfNSl FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES, RE^ 
SERVES OF MEMBER BANKS, ETC 


(Appio\ed June 2i, 1917) 


That «-cction three of the dct known ab the federal reserve act be 
amended and iccnacted ‘•o as tn icad as follows 

* Sec 3 The Perioral Hoaid ma> permit or require any federal 

reserve bank lo establish bjanch banks within the Federal Reseive Dislnct 
in which il IS located or within the disliict of any federal reseive bank 
which nia-v lia\c been siispciicUd Such blanches, subject to such lules and 
regulations as th( Federal Rcsti\c Board ina> prescribe, shall be operated 
under the super\ision of a board or diiLCtois to consist of not more than 
se\cn nor Ic*-*- than three directors, or whom a majority of one shall be 
appointed by the federal reseive bank of the district, and the remaining 
directois by the Federal Reserve Board Diicctors of branch banks shall 
hold office during the pleasuic of the Frdeial Reseive Board” 

Sec 2 That section four in the paiagiapli relating to the appointment 
of class C directors and prescribing their duties be amended and reenacted 
so as to read as follows 

“Class C diicetors shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board 
They shall ha\e been for at least two years residents of the district for 
which ihcv arc appointed, one of whom shall be designated by said Board 
as chairman of the board of directors of the federal icscivc bank and as 
‘federal reserve agent * He shall be a person of tested banking cxpei lence, 
and in addition to his duties as chairman of the board of directors of the 
federal icscrve liank he shall be requticd to maintain, under regulations to 
be established by the Federal Reserve Board, a local office of said Board 
on the picmises of the federal reserve bank He shall make regular reports 
to the Federal Reser\e Board and shall act as its official representative 
for the performance of the functions confeiicd upon it by this act He 
shall receive an annual compensation lo be fixed by the Federal Reserve 
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Board and paid monthly by the federal reserve bank to which he is 
designated One of the directors of class C shall be appointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board as deputy chairman to exercise the powers of the 
chairman of the Board when necessary In case of the absence of the chair- 
man and deputy chairman, the third-class C director shall preside at 
meetings of the Board 

“Subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, the federal 
reserve agent shall appoint one or more assistants Such assistants, who 
shall be persons of tested banking experience, shall assist the federal 
reserve agent in the performance of his duties and shall also have power 
to act m his name and stead during his absence or disability The Federal 
Reserve Board shall require such bonds of the assistant federal reserve 
agents as it may deem necessary for the protection of the United States 
Assistants to the federal reserve agent shall receive an annual compensa- 
tion, to be fixed and paid in the same manner as that of the federal reserve 
agent ** 

Sec 3 That section nine be amended and reenacted so as to read as 
follows 

“Sec 9 Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desirmg to become a member of the federal reserve system, may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regulations 
as It may prescribe, for the right to subscribe to the stock of the federal 
reserve bank organized within the district in which the applying bank is 
located Such application shall be for the same amount of stock that the 
applying bank would be required to subscribe to as a national bank The 
Federal Reserve Board, subject to such conditions as it may prescribe, 
may permit the applying bank to become a stockholder of such federal 
reserve bank 

“In acting upon such applications the Federal Reserve Board shall 
consider the financial condition of the applying bank, the general character 
of Its management, and whether or not the corporate powers exercised 
are consistent with the purposes of this act 

“Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall permit the applying bank 
to become a stockholder in the federal reserve bank of the district its 
stock subscription shall be payable on call of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and stock issued to it shall be held subject to the provisions of this act 

“All banks admitted to membership under authority of this section shall 
be required to comply with the reserve and capital requirements of this 
act and to conform to those provisions of law imposed on national banks 
which prohibit such banks from lending on or purchasing their own stock, 
which relate to the withdrawal or impairment of their capital stock, and 
which relate to the payment of unearned dividends Such banks and the 
officers, agents, and employees thereof shall also be subject to the pro- 
visions of and to the penalties prescribed by section fifty-two hundred 
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and nine of the revised statutes, and shall be required to make reports of 
condition and of the payment of dividends to the federal reserve bank 
of which thc> become a member Not less than three of sudi reports 
‘‘hall bt iriridc annual K on call of the lederal reserve bank on dates to be 
hKCi} hy the t\flcral Rcaer\c Board Failure to make such reports within 
ton tla'vs aflei tiu date ihej .ue called for shall subject the offending 
bank to a penally ol $ioo a d ly itir each day that it fails to transmit such 
u'port, ‘'Uch penalty to be collected hy the federal reserve bank by suit 
01 olheiwise 

'A'y a condition of mcmbciship such banks shall likewise be subject to 
cxamin.ilions made by direction of the P'ederal Reserve Board or of the 
federal icaTvc bank by examiners selected or approved by the Federal 
Rcsscr^c Boc'id 

Whcncici the diieclors of the federal reserve bank shall approve 
the examinations made by the Stale authorities, such examinations and 
the repoits the I oof maj be accepted in lieu of examinations made by 
exainuici^ selected oi appio\cd by the Federal Reserve Board Provided, 
h 01007 That when it deems it ncce^'sary the Board may ordei special 
examinations exammcib oi its own selection and shall in all cases 
approie the foim of the leport llie expenses of all examinations, other 
than iho<*c made b} State authorities, shall be assessed against and paid 
hy the banks examined 

‘If at an> time it shall appeal to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
niembci bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section 
or the regulations of the Fcdcial Reserve Board made pursuant thereto, 
It shall bo within the power of the Board after hearing to require such 
hank to suiiendei its stock in the federal reserve bank and to forfeit alt 
nglits and piivileges of membership The Federal Reserve Board may 
restore mombcisliip upon due prooi of compliance with the conditions 
impo‘<ed b> this section 

“An> State liank or trust company desiring to withdraw from member- 
ship in a tcdeial reser\e hank may do so, after six months' written notice 
shall have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, upon the surrender 
and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital stock in the federal reserve 
bank Provided, hozoevci, That no Federal reserve bank shall except undei 
exprcs«i authority of the Fedeial Rcseive Board, cancel within the same 
calcndai year moie than twenty-fnc pci centum of its capital stock for the 
purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during that year All such 
applications shall be dealt with in the order m which they are filed with 
the Board Whenever a membci bank shall surrender its stock holdings 
m a ledcral reserve bank, or shall be ordered to do so by the Federal 
Re-scivt Boaid, under auihoiity of law, all of its rights and privileges 
as a mfmber bank shall thereupon cease and determine, and after due pro- 
vision has been m.ide foi any indebtedness due or to become due to the 
fedeial itscive bank it shall he entitled to a refund of its cash paid sqb- 
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scnption with interest at the rate of one-half of one per centum per 
month from the date of last dividend, if earned, the amount refunded m 
no event to exceed the book value of the stock at that tune, and shall 
likewise be entitled to repayment of deposits and of any other balance 
due from the federal reserve bank 

No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a federal reserve 
bank unless it possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle 
it to become a national banking association in the place where it is situated 
under the provisions of the national-bank act 

^Banks becoming members of the federal reserve system under authority 
of this section shall be subject to the provisions of this section and to 
those of this act which relate specifically to member banks, but shall not 
be subject to examination under the provisions of the first two paragraphs 
of section fifty-two hundred and forty of the revised statutes as amended 
by section twenty-one of this act Subject to the provisions of this act 
and to the regulations of the board made pursuant thereto, any bank 
becoming a member of the federal reserve system shall retain its full 
charter and statutory rights as a State bank or trust company, and may 
continue to exercise all corporate powers granted it by the State in which 
it was created, and shall be entitled to all privileges of member banks 
Provided, however. That no federal reserve bank shall be permitted to 
discount for any State bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills of 
exchange of any one borrower who is liable for borrowed money to'* such 
State bank or trust company m an amount greater than ten per centum 
of the capital and surplus of such State bank or trust company, but the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn against actually existing value and 
the discount of commercial or business paper actually owned by the person 
negotiating the same shall not be considered as borrowed money within the 
meaning of this section The federal reserve bank, as a condition of the 
discount of notes, drafts, and bills of exchange for such State bank or 
trust company, shall require a certificate or guaranty to the effect that 
the borrower is not liable to such bank m excess of the amount provided 
by this section, and will not be permitted to become liable in excess of 
this amount while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are under dis- 
count with the federal reserve bank 

“It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any bank ad- 
mitted to membership under authority of this section to certify any check 
drawn upon such bank unless the person or company drawing the check 
has on deposit therewith at the time such check is certified an amount 
of money equal to the amount specified in such check Any check so 
certified by duly authorized officers shall be a good and valid obligation 
against such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or agent in viola- 
tion of this section may subject such bank to a forfeiture of its member- 
ship in the federal reserve system upon hearing by the Federal Reserve 
Board ** 
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Sec 4 That the first paragraph of section thirteen be further amended 
and reenacted so as to read as follows 

“Any federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member banks, 
and from the United States, deposits of current funds in lawful money, 
national-bank notes, federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts payable 
upon presentation, and also, for collection, maturing notes and bills, or, 
sokl> foi purposes of c'^cliangc or of collection, may receive from other 
ledcral reser\c hanks deposits ot current innds in lawful money, national- 
bank notes, 01 checks upon other fedcial icseive banks, and checks and 
drafts payable upon picscntalion wuhm its district, and maturing notes 
and bills payable within its distiicf, 01, solely for the purposes of exchange 
01 of collection, may iccenc troni any nonmember bank or trust company 
deposits of current funds in lawful mone>, national-bank notes, federal 
reserve notes, checks and drafts payable upon presentation, or maturing 
notes and bills Prozidcd Such nonmcmbci bank or trust company maintains 
with the fedeial icscr\c hank of its district a balance sufficient to offset 
the itiins 111 transit held for its account by the federal reserve bank 
Provided ftuther, That nothing in this 01 any other section of this act 
shall be construed as piobibiting a member or nonmember bank from 
making leasonable charges, to be dctci mired and regulated by the Federal 
Keser\e Board but in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or fraction 
thereof, based on the total of checks and drafts presented at any one 
time, for collection or j)d>ment of checks and drafts and remission therefor 
by exchange 01 otherwise, hut no such chaiges shall be made against the 
federal reserve banks” 

Sre 5 That the fiilh paiagtaph of section thiiteen be further amended 
and reenacted so as to lead a*» lollows 

“Any mcmbei bank may accept diafts oi bills of exchange drawn upon 
It having not more than six months sight to run, exclusive of days of 
grace, which glow out 01 transactions involving the impoitation or exporta- 
tion of goods, or which glow out of transactions involving the domestic 
shipment of goods piovidccl shipping docninents conveying 01 securing title 
are atlaclicd at the lime of acceptance, 01 w^hich aie secured at the time 
of acceptance bj a waiehousc receipt 01 othci such document conveying or 
securing title coveting rcaduly maikctaldc staples No member bank shall 
accept, whether in a foicign or domestic tiaiisaclion, for any one person, 
company, firm, or coipoiation to an amount equal at any tlfiie in the 
aggregate to mote than Un per centum 01 its paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus, unless the bank is secured either by attached documents 
or by some other actual security gi owing out of the same transaction as 
the acceptance, and no bank shall acrepr such bills to an amount equal 
at any lime m the aggregate to moic than one-half of its paid-up and 
unimpaiied capital stock and suiplus Piovidcd, however, That the Federal 
Reserve Board, under such geneial legnlations as it may prescribe, which 
shall apply to all banks alike icgaidlcss of the amount of capital stock 
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and surplus, may authorize any member bank to accept such bills to an 
amount not exceeding at any time m the aggregate one hundred per 
centum of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and surplus Provided 
furthci, That the aggregate of acceptances growing out of domestic trans- 
actions shall in no event exceed fifty per centum of such capital stock and 
surplus '' 

Sec 6 That section fourteen, subsection (e), be amended and re- 
enacted so as to read as follows 

^*(e) To establish accounts with other federal reserve banks for ex- 
change purposes and, with the consent or upon the order and direction 
of the Federal Reserve Board and under regulations to be prescribed 
by said Board, to open and maintain accounts in foreign countries, appoint 
correspondents, and establish agencies m such countries wheresoever it may 
be deemed best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting bills 
of exchange, and to buy and sell, with or without its indorsement, through 
such correspondents or agencies, bills of exchange (or acceptances) arising 
out of actual commercial transactions which have not more than ninety 
days to run, exclusive of days of grace, and which bear the signature of 
two or more responsible parties, and, with the consent of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to open and maintain bankmg accounts for such foreign 
correspondents or agencies Whenever any such account has been opened 
or agency or correspondent has been appointed by a federal reserve bank, 
with the consent of or under the order and direction of the Federal 
Reserve Board, any other federal reserve bank may, with the consent and 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board, be permitted to carry on or 
conduct, through the federal reserve bank opening such account or appoint- 
ing such agency or correspondent, any transaction authorized by this section 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Board” 

Sec 7 That section sixteen, paragraphs two, three, four, five six, and 
seven, be further amended and reenacted so as to read as follows 

**Any federal reserve bank may make application to the local federal 
reseive agent for such amount of the federal reserve notes hereinbefore 
provided for as it may require Such application shall be accompanied 
with a tender to the local federal reserve agent of collateral in amount 
equal to the sum of the federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued 
pursuant to such application The collateral security thus offered shall be 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances acquired under the provisions 
of section thirteen of this act, or bills of exchange indorsed by a member 
bank of any Federal Reserve District and purchased under the provisions 
of section fourteen of this act, or bankers' acceptances purchased under 
the provisions of said section fourteen, or gold or gold certificates, but 
in no event shall such collateral security, whether gold, gold certificates, 
or eligible paper, be less than the amount of federal reserve notes applied 
for The federal reseive agent shall each day notify the Federal Reserve 
Board of all issues and withdrawals of federal reserve notes to and by 
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the federal reserve bank to which he is accredited The said Federal 
Reserve Board may at any time call upon a federal reserve bank for 
additional security to protect the federal reserve notes issued to it 

Every federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or lawful 
money of not less than thirty-five per centum against its deposits and 
reserves in gold of not less than forty per centum against its federal 
reserve notes in actual circulation Provided, however. That when the 
federal reserve agent holds gold or gold certificates as collateral foi federal 
reserve notes issued to the bank such gold or gold certificates shall be 
counted as part of the gold reserve which such bank is required to maintain 
against its federal reserve notes in actual circulation Notes so paid out 
shall l)tai upon then faces a di^linctno letter and serial number which 
shall b( a'-signcd h> the Federal Rescue Board to each federal reserve 
bank Whenever Lodcial icscivc notes issued through one federal reserve 
Ijank shall be received In anothei federal reserve bank, they shall be 
pionipilv rcliiined loi cudit oi icdcmption to the federal reserve bank 
through winch ihcj weie onginalh issued or, upon direction of such 
fedeial receive bank thc> shall be foivv aided direct to the Treasurer of 
the United Siaics to be letncvl No fedeial reserve bank shall pay out 
notes issued thiough another undei penalty of a tax of ten per centum 
upon the lice \alue or notes so paid out Notes presented for redemption 
at the Trea^uu or the United Slates shall be paid out of the redemption 
I unci and ratirned to the fedeial leserve banks through which they were 
onginallj issued, and thereupon such fedeial reserve bank shall, upon 
dv^mand ot llie Sccretai> ol the licasury, icimburse such redemption fund 
in lawiul money oi, ir such tedcial lescivc notes have been redeemed by the 
Ticasuiei in gold or gold ctiiificates then such funds shall be reimbursed 
to the extent deemed ncecssaiy by the Secretary of the Treasury m gold 
OI gold ceitihcalcs, and such fedeial leseive bank shall, so long as any of 
ita ledcral leseive note** lemaiii outstanding, maintain with the Treasurer 
in gold an amount sufficient m the judgment of the Secretary to provide 
foi all ledcmptions to be made b> the Tieasuier Federal reserve notes 
lecuvod bj iIk Treasurer othciwisc than for ledemption may be exchanged 
lor gold out of the* icdcmption luncl hcicmafter provided and returned 
to the lesoivc bank through which they woic originally issued, or they may 
be rctinncd to such hank lor the credit of the United States* Fedeial re- 
seive notes unfit for ciiculalion «hall be returned by the federal reserve 
agents to the cuiiiplrollei of the currenev for cancellation and destruction 
The heclcial Reseivc Board shall lequiic each federal reserve bank to 
iiiainlaiii on deposit in the Ticasury of the* United States a sum m gold 
sufficK'iit in the judgment of the Sccrclaiy of the Treasury for the 
icdcmption of the federal reserve notes issued to such bank, but m no 
event less than five per centum of the total amount of notes issued less 
till, .imount of gold or gold certificates held by the federal reserve agent 
as eolLiuial seciiiity, but such deposit of gold shall be counted and 
included as pait of the foity per centum reserve hereinbefore required* 
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The Board shall have the right, acting through the federal reserve agent, 
to grant, in whole or in part, or to reject entirely the application of any 
federal reserve bank for federal reserve notes, but to the extent that 
such application may be granted the Federal Reserve Board shall, through 
Its local federal reserve agent, supply federal reserve notes to the banks 
so applying, and such bank shall be charged with the amount of notes 
issued to It and shall pay such rate of interest as may be established by the 
Federal Reserve Board on only that amount of such notes which equals 
the total amount of its outstanding federal reserve notes less the amount 
of gold or gold certificates held by the federal reserve agent as collateral 
security Federal reserve notes issued to any such bank shall, upon delivery, 
together with such notes of such federal reserve bank as may be issued 
under section eighteen of this act upon security of United States two per 
centum Government bonds, become a first and paramount lien on all the 
assets of such bank 

‘‘Any federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for out- 
standing federal reserve notes by depositing with the federal reserve agent 
its federal reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, or lawful money of the 
United States Federal reserve notes so deposited shall not be reissued, 
except upon compliance with the conditions of an original issue 

“The federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certificates, or 
lawful money available exclusively for exchange for the outstanding 
federal reserve notes when offered by the reserve bank of which he is a 
director Upon the request of the Secretary of the Treasury the Federal 
Reserve Board shall require the federal reserve agent to transmit to the 
Treasurer of the Umted States so much of the gold held by him as collat- 
eral security for federal reserve notes as may be required for the exclusive 
purpose of the redeihption of such federal reserve notes, but such gold when 
deposited with the Treasurer shall be counted and considered as if collateral 
security on deposit with the federal reserve agent 

“Any federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral 
deposited with the local federal reserve agent for the protection of its 
federal reserve notes issued to it and shall at the same time substitute 
therefor other collateral of equal amount with the approval of the federal 
reserve agent under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board Any federal reserve bank may retire any of its federal reserve 
notes by depositing them with the federal reserve agent or with the 
Treasurer of the Umted States, and such federal reserve bank shall there- 
upon be entitled to receive back the collateral deposited with the federal 
reserve agent for the security of such notes Federal reserve banks shall 
not be required to maintain the reserve or the redemption fund heretofore 
provided for against federal reserve notes which have been retired Federal 
reserve notes so deposited shall not be reissued except upon compliance with 
the conditions of an original issue” 

All federal reserve notes and all gold, gold certificates, and lawful 
money issued to or deposited with any federal reserve agent under the 
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provisions of the federal reserve act shall hereafter be held for such agent 
under such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board may 
prescribe, in the joint custody of himself and the federal reserve bank 
to which he is accredited Such agent and such federal reserve bank 
shall be jointly liable for the safe-keeping of such federal reserve notes, 
gold, gold certificates, and lawful money Nothing herein contained, how- 
ever, shall be construed to prohibit a federal reserve agent from depositing 
gold or gold certificates with the Federal Reserve Board, to be held by 
such board subject to hi» (udci 01 ^Mlh Uit lieasurer of the United 
States foi the pui posts aulhoii/ed by law 

Skc 8 That stction sixteen be further amended by adding at the end 
of the section the following 

“That the Secretary of the Ticasnry is hereby authorized and directed 
to icceno deposits of gold com 01 01 gold ccitificates with the Treasurer 
or any assistant ticasuier of the United States when tendered by any 
fcdcial rcser\c bank or federal lescrve agent loi credit to its or his 
account with the Federal Res(.^^e Ro.iid Ihe Secretary shall prescribe 
1)3 icgulation the foim of icetipt to be issued by the Treasuiei or Assistant 
Tieasuicr to the tedcral lescne bank 01 fcdcial reserve agent making 
th( deposit, and a duplicate or ‘•ucli receipt shall be delivered to the Federal 
Reserve Board 1)3 the Tieasuiei at Wachiriglon upon propei advices from 
an> assistant trcasuier that such deposit has been made Deposits so 
nude shall be held subject to the ordeis of the Federal Reserve Board and 
shall be payable ni gold eoin 01 gold ccilifieatcs on the order of the Federal 
Reserve Board to an3 ledcral icscrvc bank or fcdtral reserve agent at the 
lrcasui3 or at the Sulitrcasuiy ot the United States nearest the place 
of business of such icderal reserve bank 01 sueh federal reserve agent 
Pro^indcd hoTx^ncr, That any expense incurred in ^shipping gold to or from 
the Trcasiir3 01 suhtreasuncs in 01 du to make such pa3nments, or as a 
result ot making such pa3mcnts, shall be paid 133'' the Federal Reserve 
Board and assessed against the fcdeial rescive banks The order used 
by the Federal Rcscivc Board in making such payments shall be signed 
by the governor 01 mcc govcrnoi, ot such otliei officers or members as 
the board may by regulation picscnbc The form of such order shall 
be approved by the Seei clary of the Trcasuiy 

“Ihc expenses necessaiily incurred in eai lying out these provisions, in- 
cluding the cost of the ccitificales 01 receipts issued for deposits received, 
and all expenses incident to llie handling 01 suth deposits shall be paid 
by the Fedcial Reserve Board and included in its assessments against the 
several federal icserve banks 

'Gold deposits slanclmg to the credit of any federal reserve bank with 
the Federal Reseive Boaid shall at the option of said bank, be counted 
as part of the law^ful icsciv^ which it is rcquiied to maintain against out- 
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standing federal reserve notes, or as a part of the reserve it is required to 
maintain against deposits 

Nothing in this section shall be construed as amending section six of 
the act of March fourteenth, nineteen hundred, as amended by the acts of 
March fourth, nineteen hundred and seven, March second, nineteen hundred 
and eleven, and June twelfth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, nor shall the 
provisions of this section be construed to ajiply to the deposits made or 
to the receipts or certificates issued under those acts'' 

Sec 9 That section seventeen be amended and reenacted so as to read 
as follows 

“Sec 17 So much of the provisions of section fifty-one hundred and 
fifty-nine of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and section four 
of the act of June twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, and 
section eight of the act of July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of any other provisions of existing statutes as require that before 
any national banking association shall be authorized to commence banking 
business it shall transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United States 
a stated amount of the United States registered bonds, and so much of 
those provisions or of any other provisions of existing statutes as require 
any national banking association now or hereafter organized to maintain 
a minimum deposit of such bonds with the Treasurer is hereby repealed” 
Sec 10 That section nineteen be further amended and reenacted so as 
to read as follows 

‘'Sec 19 Demand deposits within the meaning of this act shall comprise 
all deposits payable within thirty days, and time deposits shall comprise all 
deposits payable after thirty days, all savings accounts and certificates 
of deposit, which are subject to not less than thirty days' notice before 
payment, and all postal savings deposits 

“Every bank, banking association, or trust company which is or which 
becomes a member of any federal reserve bank shall establish and main- 
tain reserve balances with its federal reserve bank as follows 

“(a) If not in a reserve or central reserve city, as now or hereafter 
defined, it shall hold and mamtain with the federal reserve bank of its 
district an actual net balance equal to not less than seven per centum of 
the aggregate amount of its demand deposits and three per centum of its 
time deposits, 

“(b) If III a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall hold 
and maintain with the federal reserve bank of its district an actual net 
balance equal to not less than ten per centum of the aggregate amount of 
its demand deposits and three per centum of its time deposits 

“(r) If in a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall 
hold and maintain with the federal reserve bank of its district an actual 
net balance equal to not less than thirteen per centum of the aggregate 
amount of its demand deposits and three per centum of its time deposits 
“No member bank shall keep on deposit with any State bank O’* trust 
company which is not a member bank a sum in excessofJten.^pgj:-i ntiinx. 
nf Its own oaid-uo capital and surplus No member'^KHk^aU a| ij? a 
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medium or agent of a nonmember bank m applying for or receiving dis- 
counts from a federal reserve bank under the provisions of this act, 
except by permission of the Federal Reserve Board 

“The required balance earned by a member bank with a federal reserve 
bank may, under the regulations and subject to such penalties as may be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, be checked against and with- 
drawn by such member bank for the purpose of meeting existing liabilities 
Provided, however That no bank shall at any time make new loans or 
shall pa> any <ii\ulends unless and until the total balance required by law 
IS fully lesloicd 

‘In Cblimating tin baUinccs rKiuiud b> this act, the net difference of 
amounts due io and lioin othei bank'i shall be taken as the basis for 
ascerlaniing tlu deposits against winch icqunecl balances with federal 
icscne banks shall be del ci mined 

“Naiioiial banks, or banks oigamzcd under local laws, located in Alaska 
or in a dependency or insulai pos'icssion 01 any pait of the United States 
outside the contiiiemal L'lnted States may i<»maui nonmember banks, and 
shall in Uut t\cnt maintain rebc!\es and coiiipK with all the conditions 
now pro\ ulc‘d by law 1 egulaling them , 01 said banks may, with the consent 
01 the Restive Boaid, become member banks ol any one of the Reserve 
Distiicts, and shall in that event take slock iiiamtam reserves, and he 
subject to all the other piovisioiis of this act” 

Sne II Thai that pait or section twe‘nl>-lwo which reads as follows 
“Other than the usual salarv or diiceloi’s fees paid to any officer, director, 
or employee of a iiiembci bank and other than a reasonable fee paid by 
said bank to such oflicet, duccioi, or employee tor service rendered to such 
bank, no ofhcei, chieetoi, employee, 01 attorney or a member bank shall be 
a beneficiary ot 01 rot civ e directly or indirceilv any fee, commission, gift, 
or oiluM corisidcr.ition for 01 in connection with any transaction or business 
ol the bank,” be amended and lecnacled so as to icad as follows 

“Other than the usual salary 01 director’s fee paid to any officer, director, 
employee, 01 attorney ol a member bank, and other than a reasonable fee 
paid by said bank to such officer, director employee, or attorney for 
services rendered to such bank no officer, dirceior, employee, or attorney 
ot a mcmhci bank shall be a benehciaiy ol or leceive, directly or in- 
(huetly any fee, commission, girt, 01 olhci consideration for or in con- 
nection with any transaction or humncis of the bank Provided, however, 
Thai nothing m this act eoiilaiiied shall be construed to prohibit a director, 
officer, employee, or attorney from receiving the same rate of interest 
paid to other depositors for sinulai deposits made with such bank. And 
piooided further, lhat notes, drafts bills of exchange, or other evidences 
01 debt executed or indoiscd by directors or attorneys of a member bank 
may be discounted with such member bank on the same terms and condition 
as other notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 01 evidences of debt upon the 
affiimalivc vote or written assent of at least a majority of the members of 
the boaid of ducctois of such member bank” 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
RELATING TO TRUST POWERS OF MEMBER 
BANKS, ETC , AND TO REVISED STATUTES 

(Approved September 26, 1918) 


That section four of the act approved December twenty-three, nineteen 
hundred and thirteen, known as the Federal Reserve Act, be amended and 
reenacted by striking out that part of such section which reads as follows 
‘‘Directors of class A and class B shall be chosen m the following 
manner 

“The chairman of the board of directors of the federal reserve bank of 
the district m which the bank is situated or, pending the appointment of such 
chairman, the organization committee shall classify the member banks of 
the district into three general groups or divisions Each group shall con- 
tain as nearly as may be one-third of the aggregate number of the member 
banks of the district and shall consist, as nearly as may be, of banks of 
similar capitalization The groups shall be designated by number by the 
chairman 

“At a regularly called meeting of the board of directors of each member 
bank in the district it shall elect by ballot a district reserve elector and shall 
certify his name to the chairman of the board of directors of the federal 
reserve bank of the district The chairman shall make lists of the district 
reserve electors thus named by banks m each of the aforesaid three groups 
and shall transmit one list to each elector in each group 

“Each member bank shall be permitted to nominate to the chairman one 
candidate for director of class A and one candidate for director of class B 
The candidates so nominated shall be listed by the chairman, indicating by 
whom nominated, and a copy of said list shall, within fifteen days after its 
completion, be furnished by the chairman to each elector 

“Every director shall, within fifteen days after the receipt of the said 
list, certify to the chairman his first second, and other choices of a director 
of class A and class B, respectively, upon a preferential ballot, on a form 
furnished by the chairman of the board of directors of the federal reserve 
bank of the district Each elector shall make a cross opposite the name of 
the first, second, and other choices for a director of class A and for a 
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director of class B, but shall not vote more than one choice for any one 
candidate/* and by substituting therefor the following 

“Directors of class A and class B shall be chosen in the following 
manner 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall classify the member banks of the 
district into three general groups or divisions, designating each group by 
number Each group shall consist as nearly as may be of banks of similar 
capitalization Each member bank shall be permitted to nominate to the 
chairman of the board of directors of the federal reserve bank of the dis- 
trict one candidate for director of class A and one candidate for director 
of class B The candidates so nominated shall be listed by the chairman, 
indicating by whom nominated, «iud a copy of <;aid list shall, within fifteen 
day** after its completion, be furni‘«hcd bv the chairman to each member 
bank Each mcmbci bank b> a ic solution or the Board or by an amend- 
ment to Its by-laws sli^ll authorize its president, cashier, or some other officer 
to cast the \otc of the member bank in the elections of class A and class B 
directors 

“\A’'jthiii fifteen ddy'^ after rcciMpt of tlu list of candidates the duly 
authorized officer of a mcmbci bank shall aitii> to the chairman his first, 
second, and olliri clioiccs foi dnector ol class A and class B, respectively, 
upon a picfcicnlial ballot upon a loiin furnished by the chairman of the 
board of dircetois of the fcdcial icscivc bank of the district Each such 
officer shall make a cioss opposite the name ol the first, second, and other 
<.hoiec-» for a director of cla^'j A and for a dinctoi of class B, but shall not 
vote more than one choice loi any one candidate No officer or director 
01 a member bank shall lx eligible to scr\c as a class A director unless 
nominated and elected b} banks which are members of the same group as 
the member bank of w'hich lie is an oflicci or director 

*Any pel son who is an officer or direcloi of more than one member bank 
shall not be eligible foi nomination as a class A director except by banks in 
the same group *is the bank having the largest aggregate resources of any 
of those ol which such person is an officer or director** 

Sec 2 That section eleven (k) of the Federal Reserve Act be amended 
and reenacted to re.id as follows 

“(k) To grant by special pciimt to national banks applying therefor, 
when not in contravention of Slate oi local law, the right to act as trustee, 
executor, administraloi, icgistrai of ^lock'- and lionds, guardian of estates, 
assignee, receiver, committee of estates of Iniialics, or m any other fiduciary 
capacitv in which State banks, tiust companies, or other corporations which 
come into competition with national banks aie pcimitted to act under the 
laws of the Stale in which the national bank is located 

'Whenever the laws of such State aiithoiizc or permit the exerase 
of any or all of the foregoing powers by Stale banks, trust companies, or 
other corporations which compete with national banks, the granting to and 
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the exercise of such powers by national banks shall not be deemed to be in 
contravention of State or local law within the meaningf of this act 

National banks exercising any or all of the powers enumerated in this 
subsection shall segregate all assets held m any fiduciary capacity from the 
general assets of the bank and shall keep a separate set of books and records 
showing m proper detail all transactions engaged in under authority of this 
subsection Such books and records shall be open to inspection by the State 
authorities to the same extent as the books and records of corporations 
organized under State law which exercise fiduciary powers, but nothing in 
this act shall be construed as authorizing the State authorities to examme the 
books, records, and assets of the national bank which are not held in trust 
under authority of this subsection 

''No national bank shall receive in its trust department deposits of cur-- 
rent funds subject to check or the deposit of checks, drafts, bills of exchange, 
or other items for collection or exchange purposes Funds deposited or held 
m trust by the bank awaiting investment shall be carried m a separate 
account and shall not be used by the bank in the conduct of its business 
unless It shall first set aside in the trust department United States bonds or 
other securities approved by the Federal Reserve Board 

"In the event of the failure of such bank the owners of the funds held 
m trust for investment shall have a hen on the bonds or other securities so 
set apart in addition to their claim against the estate of the bank 

"Whenever the laws of a State require corporations acting in a fiduciary 
capacity to deposit securities with the State authorities for the protection of 
private or court trusts, national banks so acting shall be required to make 
similar deposits and securities so deposited shall be held for the protection 
of private or court trusts, as provided by the State law 

"National banks in such cases shall not be required to execute the bond 
usually required of individuals if State corporations under similar circum- 
stances are exempt from this requirement 

"National banks shall have power to execute such bond when so required 
by the laws of the State 

"In any case in which the laws of a State require that a corporation 
acting as trustee, executor, administrator, or m any capacity specified m this 
section shall take an oath or make an affidavit, the president, vice president, 
cashier, or trust officer of such national bank may take the necessary oath 
or execute the necessary affidavit 

"It shall be unlawful for any national banking association to lend any 
officer, director, or employee any funds held m trust under the powers con- 
ferred by this section Any officer, director, or employee making such loan, 
or to whom such loan is made, may be fined not more than $s>ooo, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or may be both fined and imprisoned, 
m the discretion of the court 

"In passing upon applications for permission to exercise the powers 
enumerated in this subsection, the Federal Reserve Board may take into con- 
sideration the amount of capital and surplus of the applying bank, whether 
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or not such capital and surplus is sufficient under the circumstances of the 
case, the needs of the community to be served, and any other facts and cir- 
cumstances that seem to it proper, and may grant or refuse the application 
accordingly Proznded, That no permit shall be issued to any national bank- 
ing a'-soLialion ha\mg a capital and suiplus less than the capital and surplus 
rcqinud bv State law of State banks, trust companies, and corporations 
exercising such powers 

Sr( 3 That the ninth paragiaph of section sixlein of the Federal 
Resene Act, as <imended by the acts approved Scptcmhei seventh, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, and June twenty -first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
he further amended and reenacted so as to read as follows 

“In order to turnish suitable notes for circulation as Federal reserve 
notes, the Coinplrollei of the Currenc> shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Ireasur^ cause plates and dies to he engraved in the best 
manner to guard against counterfeits and fraudulent alterations, and shall 
ha\e printed therefrom and numbered such quantities of such notes of the 
denominations of $«;, $10 $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5000, $10,000 as 
ma> he icquired to supply the Federal Restrve Banks Such notes shall 
be in foim and tenor as directed by the Secretary of the Treasury under 
the proMSions of this act and shall Iiear tne (listmcti\c numbers of the 
several Federal Reser\e Banks through which tht> are issued^' 

Sec 4 That paragraphs (b) and (e) of section nineteen of the Federal 
Reseivo Act, as amended b> the acts approved August fifteenth, nineteen 
hundred and fourteen, and June twenty-first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
be further amended and reenacted to read as follows 

“(b) If in a resene clt^ as now or hereafter defined, it shall hold and 
maintain with the hcdcral Reserve Bank of it** distiict an actual net balance 
equal to not less than ten per centum of the aggiegate amount of its 
demand deposits and thiec per centum 01 its time deposits Provided t hozv- 
ever. That if located in the outl>ing districts of a lesene city or m territory 
added to such a city by the extension of Us* corpoiate charter, it may, upon 
the affirmative \olc of five members of the Federal Rcscive Board, hold 
and maintain the reserve balances specified m paragraph (a) hereot 

“(c) If in a central reser\c city as now or heieafter defined, it shall 
hold and maintain with the Fedeial Reserve Bank of its district an actual 
net balance equal to not less than thirteen pel centum of the aggregate 
amount of its demand deposits and three per centum of us time deposits 
Provided, hozoever. That if located in the outlying distnels of a central 
reserve city 01 in territory added to such cit> b> the extension of its cor- 
poialc charter, it may, upon the affiimative vote of live members of 'the 
Federal Reserve Board, hold and iiiaintain the reserve balances specified m 
paragraphs (a) or (b) thereof ” 

Sre 5 Thai section twcnt>-two of the Federal Reserve act, as amended 
by the act of June twenty-first, nineteen hundred and seventeen* be further 
amended and lecnacted to read as follows 
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^*(a) No member bank and no officer, director, or employee thereof shall 
hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to any bank exammer Any 
bank officer, director, or employee violating this provision shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not exceeding one year or 
fined not more than $5,000, or both, and may be fined a further sum equal 
to the money so loaned or gratuity given 

“Any examiner accepting a loan or gratuity from any bank examined 
by him or from an officer, director, or employee thereof, shall be deem-rd 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned one year or fined not more 
than $5,000, or both, and may be fined a further sum equal to the money 
so loaned or gratuity given, and shall forever thereafter be disqualified 
from holding office as a national bank examiner 

“(b) No national bank examiner shall perform any other service for 
compensation while holding such office for any bank or officer, director, or 
employee thereof 

“No examiner, public or private, shall disclose the names of borrowers 
or the collateral for loans of a member bank to other than the proper officers 
of such bank without first having obtained the express permission in writing 
from the Comptroller of the Currency, or from the board of directors of 
such bank, except when ordered to do so by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, or by direction of the Congress of the United States, or of either 
House thereof, or any committee of Congress or of either House duly 
authorized Any bank examiner violating the provisions of this subsection 
shall be imprisoned not more than one year or fined not more than $5,000, 
01 both 

“(c) Except as herein provided, any officer, director, employee, or at- 
torney of a member bank who stipulates for or receives or consents or 
agrees to receive any fee, commission, gift, or thing of value from any 
person, firm, or corporation for procuring or endeavoring to procure for 
such person firm, or corporation, or for any other person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, any loan from or the purchase or discount of any paper, note, draft, 
check, or bill of exchange by such member bank shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not more than one year or fined not 
more than $5,000, or both 

“(d) Any member bank may contract for, or purchase from, any of its 
directors or from any firm of which any of its directors is a member, any 
securities or other property, when (and not otherwise) such purchase is 
made m the regular course of business upon terms not less favorable to 
the bank than those offered to others, or when such purchase is authorized 
by a majority of the board of directors not mterested in the sale of such 
securities or property, such authority to be evidenced by the affirmative vote 
or written assent of such directors Provided, however, That when any 
director, or firm of which any director is a member, acting for or on bdialf 
of others, sells securities or other property to a member bank, the Federal 
Reserve Board by regulation may, in any or all cases, reqtlire a full dis- 
closure to be made, on forms to be prescribed by it, of all commissions or 
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other considerations received, and whenever such director or firm, acting 
m his or its own behalf, sells securities or other property to the bank the 
Federal Reserve Board, by regulation, may require a full disclosure of all 
profits realized from such sale 

“Any member bank may sell securities or other property to any of its 
directors, or to a firm of which any of its directors is a member, m the 
regular course of business on terms not more favorable to such director 
or firm than those offered to others, or when such sale is authorized by a 
majonu oi the board of rlirtctor-s or a membci bank to be evidenced by 
their cJfTirmame \i)te or written a-,scnt Pfozulrd hoiKtevit That nothing 
111 this subsection contained shall be onstrued .la authoii'ing member banks 
to piirchasi. or sell sccuntio's or I'ther prunerty which «!nch banks are not 
otbervi:,o authorized b> hw to pinch isc ni sell 

“te) No member bank shall p«i> to aiu dircctoi officer, attorney, or 
emplojee a gi cater rate or interc'it ori the depo'^its ot 'uicli director, officer, 
aitoine> ni eniplo3(v th.in that paid to othci dcpositois on similar deposits 
with such member bank 

‘(f) If the directors iir officers of anj member bank »jhall knowingly 
Violate or permit anv ot the agents, officers, oi diicclors ol any member 
bank to violate any of the provisions ot this section or legnlations of the 
board made under authority thereof c\cr} director and officer participating 
m or assenting to such violation •'hall be held liable in hi*, personal and 
individual capacit> lor all damages which the member bank, its share- 
holders or an> other person'^ shall have sustained in const^iuence of such 
violation *' 

Sre 7 That section fiitj-'two hundred and eight of the Revised Statutes 
as amended b> the act of July twelfth, eighteen huiulicd ana eighty-two, 
and section fifty-two hundred and nine ot the RcMbtd Sbitulcs as amended 
by the acts oi April sixth, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine and July eighth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, be and the same aic hereby, amended and 
reenatted to read as follows 

“Sec 5208 Tt shall be unlawful for any officer, director agent, or em- 
ployee o-f anv Federal Reserve Rank or of anv member bank as defined 
in the act of December twenty- third, nineteen himdiod and thirteen, known 
as the Fcdeial Reserve Act to certify an> check drawn upon such Federal 
Reserve Bank or member bank inilcss tlu person, firm or corporation 
drawing the check has on deposit wuh such rocltial Resirve Bank or 
member bank, at the limes *;ticb chuk ceitificd, an amount of money not 
than the amount specified tn such chtek Anv theck m) certified by a 
dulv authoiizod officer, director agen*, or cmplovec shall bo a good and 
valid obligation against such Federal Reserve Rank 01 member bank, but 
the act of anv offiecr, director agent or employee of any such Federal 
Reserve Bank or member bank in violation ot this section shall, m the 
di-crciion of the Federal Reserve Board, subject Mich Federal Reserve 
Bank to the penaltic*? mipoM'd by section eleven, subseclioii (h), of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and snail subject such member bank if a national 
b.ink ro the liabilities and proceedings on the pait of the Comptroller of 
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the Currency provided for m section fifty-two hundred and thirty-four, 
Revised Statutes, and shall, in the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, 
subject any other member bank to the penalties imposed by section nine of 
said Federal Reserve Act for the violation of any of the provisions of said 
act Any officer, director, agent, or employee of any Federal Reser\e Bank 
or member bank who shall willfully violate the provisions of this section, 
or who shall resort to any device, or receive any fictitious obligation, directly 
or collaterally, m order to evade the provisions thereof, or who shall certify 
a check before the amount thereof shall have been regularly entered to the 
credit of the drawer upon the books of the bank, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall, on conviction thereof m any district court of the 
United States, be fined not more than $5,000, or shall be imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court 

'*Sec 5209 Any officer, director, agent, or employee of any Federal 
Reserve Bank, or of any member bank as defined in the act of December 
twenty-third, mneteen hundred and thirteen, known as the Federal Reserve 
Act, who embezzles, abstracts, or willfully misapplies any of the moneys, 
funds, or credits of such Federal Reserve Bank or member bank, or who, 
without authority from the directors of such Federal Reserve Bank or 
member bank, issues or puts in circulation any of the notes of such Federal 
reserve bank or member bank, or who, without such authority, issues or 
puts forth any certificate of deposit, draws any order or bill of exchange, 
makes any acceptance, assigns any note, bond, draft, bill of exchange, 
mortgage, judgment, or decree, or who makes any false entry in any book, 
report, or statement of such Federal Reserve Bank or member bank, with 
intent in any case to injure or defraud such Federal Reserve Bank or 
member bank, or any other company, body politic or corporate, or any 
individual person, or to deceive any officer of such Federal Reserve Bank 
or member bank, or the Comptroller of the Currency, or any agent or 
examiner appointed to examine the affairs of such Federal Reserve Bank 
or member bank, or the Federal Reserve Board, and every receiver of a 
national banking association who, with like intent to defraud or injure, 
embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any of the moneys, 
funds, or assets of his trust, and every person who, with like intent, aids 
or abets any officer, director, agent, employee, or receiver in any violation 
of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof in any district court of the United States shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or shall be imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, in 

the discretion of the court . « j 

'‘Any Federal Reserve Agent, or any agent or employee of such Federal 
Reserve Agent, or of the Federal Reserve Board, who embezzles, abstracts, 
or willfully misapplies any moneys, funds, or securities intrusted to his care, 
or without complying with or in violation of the provisions of the Federa 
Reserve Act, issues or puts in circulation any Federal Reserve notes shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction in any district comt of the 
United States shall be fined not more than $5, 000 or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
AND REVISED STATUTES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

(Approved March 3, 1919) 

That that part of the first paragraph of section seven of the Federal 
Reserve Act which reads as follows; “After the aforesaid dividend claims 
have been fully met, all the net earnings shall be paid to the United States 
as a franchise tax except that one-half' of such net earnings shall be paid into 
a surplus fund until it shall amount to forty per centum of the paid-in 
capital stock of such bank,’* be amended to read as follows : 

“After the aforesaid dividend claims have been fully met, the net earn- 
ings shall be paid to the United States as a franchise tax except that the 
v^hole of such net earnings, including those for tlie year ending December 
thirty-first, nineteen hundred and eighteen, shall be paid into a surplus fund 
until it shall amount to one hundred per centum of the subscribed capita] 
stock of such bank, and that thereafter ten per centum of such net earnings 
shall be paid into the surplus,** 

Sec, 2. That that part of section ten of the Federal Reserve Act which 
reads as follows: *‘The members of said board, the Secretary pf the 
Treasury, the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency, shall be ineligible during the time they are in office and for 
two years thereafter to ' hold any office, position, or employment in any 
member bank,” be amended to read as follows; 

**The Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall be ineligible during the time they are in office and for two years there- 
after to hold any office, position, or employment in any member bank. The 
appointive members of the Federal Reserve Board shall be ineligible during 
the time they are in office and for two years thereafter to hold any office# 
position, or employment in any member bank, except -that this restriction 
shall not apply to a member who. has served the full term for which he was 
appointed.” 

Sec. 3. That section eleven of the Federal Reserve Act as amended by 
the Act of September seventh, nineteen hundred and sixteen, be further 
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amended by striking out the whole of subsection (m) and by substituting 
therefore a subsection to read as follows 

“(m) Upon the affirmative vote of not less than five of its members, the 
Federal Reserve Board shall have power to permit Federal reserve banks to 
discount for any member bank notes, drafts, or bills of exchange bearing the 
signature or endorsement of any one borrower in excess of the amount per- 
mitted by section nine and section thirteen of this Act, but in no case to 
exceed twenty per centum of the member bank's capital and surplus 
Provided, however. That all such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange dis- 
counted for any member bank m excess of the amount permitted under 
such sections shall be secured by not less than a like face amount of bonds 
or notes of the United States issued since April twenty-fourth, nineteen 
bundled and seventeen, or certificates of indebtedness of the United States 
Provided fuither, That the provisions of this subsection (m) shall not be 
operative after December thirty-first, nineteen hundred and twenty" 

Sec 4 That section fifty-one hundred and seventy-two, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, be amended to read as follows 

"Sec S172 That m order to furnish suitable notes for circulation, the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, cause plates and dies to be engra\ed, m the be^^t manner to 
guard against counterfeiting and fraudulent alterations, and shall have 
printed therefrom and numbered such quantity of circulating notes in 
blank, or bearing engraved signatures of officers as herein provided, of the 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50. $100, $500 and $1,000, as may 
be required to supply the associations entitled to receive the same Such 
notes shall express upon their face thit they are secured by United States 
bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the United States, by the written or 
engraved signatures of the Treasurer and Register, and by the imprint of 
the seal of the Treasury, and shall also express upon their face the promise 
of the association receiving the same to pay on demand, attested by the 
written or engraved signatures of the president or \ice president and 
cashier, and shall bear such devices and such other statements and shall be 
in such form as the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by regulation, direct 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
(Approved September 17, 1919) 

That section 25 of the Act approved December 23, 1913, known as the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended by the Act approved September 7, 1916, be 
further amended by the addition of the following paragraph at the end of 
subparagraph 2 of the first paragraph, after the word “possessions’^ : 

“Until January i, 1921, any national banking association, without regard 
to the amount of its capital and surplus, may file application with the Federal 
Reserve Board for permission, upon such conditions and under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by said board, to invest an amount not 
exceeding in the aggregate 5 per centum of its paid-in capital and surplus 
in the stock of one or more corporations chartered or incorporated under 
the laws of the United States or of any State thereof and, regardless of its 
location, principally engaged in such phases of international or foreign 
financial operations as may be necessary to* facilitate the export of goods, 
wares, or merchandise from the United States or any of its dependencies or 
insular, possessions to any foreign country : Provided, however, That in no 
event shall the total investments authorized by this section by any one 
national bank exceed 10 per centum of its capital and surplus” 

Sec. 2. That paragraph 2 of said section be amended by adding after 
the word “banking,” in line three, the; words “or financial,” so that the 
sentence will read: “Such application shall specify the name and capital of 
the banking association filing it, the powers applied for, and the place of 
places where the banking or financial operations proposed are to be carried 

Sec, 3. That paragraph 3 of said section be amended by striking put the 
words “subparagraph 2 of the first paragraph of this section” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “above,” so that the paragraph will read : 

“Every national banking association operating foreign branches shall 
be required to furnish information concerning the condition of such branches 
to the Comptroller of the Currency upon dem^ and every member bank 
investing in the capital stock of hanks or corporations described above shall 
be required to furnish information concerning the condition of, such banks 
or corporations to the Federal Reserve Board upon demand, and the Federal 
Reserve Board may order special examinations of the said branches, banks, 
or corporations at such time or times as it 
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AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
AUTHORIZING FORMATION OF THE SO- 
CALLED EDGE LAW BANKS 

(Approved December 24, 1919) 

That the Act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended,' be further amended by adding a new section 
as follows 

''banking corporations authorized to do foreign banking 

BUSINESS 

'*Sec 25 (a) Corporations to be organized for the purpose of engaging 
in international or foreign banking or other international or foreign financial 
operations, or in banking or other financial operations in a dependency or 
insular possession of the United States, either directly or through the agency, 
ownership, or control of local institutions m foreign countries, or in such 
dependencies or insular possessions as provided by this section, and to act 
when required by the Secretary of the Treasury as fiscal agents of the 
United States, may be formed by any number of natural persons, not less 
in any case than five 

^‘Such persons shall enter into articles of association which shall 
specify in general terms the objects for which the association is formed 
and may contain any other provisions not inconsistent with law which the 
association may see fit to adopt for the regulation of its business and the 
conduct of Its affairs 

*‘Such articles of association shall be signed by all of the persons 
intending to participate in the organization of the corporation and, thereafter, 
shall be forwarded to the Federal Reserve Board and shall be filed and pre- 
served m its office The persons signing the said articles of association 
shall, under their hands, make an orgamzation certificate which shall 
specifically state 

“First The name assumed by such corporation, which shall be subject 
to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board 

“Second The place or places where its operations are to be earned on 
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“Third The place in the United States where its home office is to be 
located 

“Fourth The amount of its capital stock and the number of shares into 
which the same shall be divided 

“Fifth The names and places of business or residence of the persons 
executing the certificate and the number of shares to which each has 
subscribed 

“Sixth The fact that the certificate is made to enable the persons sub- 
scribmg the same, and all other persons, firms, companies, and corporations, 
who or which may thereafter subscribe to or purchase shares of the capital 
stock of such corporation, to avail themselves of the advantages of this 
section 

“The persons signing the organization certificate shall duly acknowledge 
the execution thereof before a judge of some court of record or notary 
public, who shall certify thereto under the seal of such court or notary, 
and thereafter the certificate shall be forwarded to the Federal Reserve 
Board to be filed and preserved m its office Upon duly making and filing 
articles of association and an organization certificate, and after the Federal 
Reserve Board has approved the same and issued a permit to begin business, 
the association shall become and be a body corporate, and as such and m 
the name designated therein shall have power to adopt and use a corporate 
seal, which may be changed at the pleasure of its board of directors, to 
have succession for a period of twenty years unless sooner dissolved by the 
act of the shareholders owning two-thirds of the stock or by an Act of 
Congress or unless its franchise become forfeited by some violation of law , 
to make contracts, to sue and be sued, complain, ana defend m any court 
of law or equity, to elect or appoint directors, all of whom shall be citizens 
of the United States , and, by its board of directors, to appoint such officers 
and employees as may be deemed proper, define their authority and duties, 
require bonds of them, and fix the penalty thereof, dismiss such officers or 
employees, or any thereof, at pleasure and appoint others to fill their places , 
to prescribe, by its board of directors, by-laws not inconsistent with law or 
with the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board regulating the manner 
in which its stock shall be transferred, its directors elected or appointed, its 
officers and employees appointed, its property transferred, and the privileges 
granted to it by law exercised and enjoyed 

“Each corporation so organized shall have power, under such lules and 
regulations as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe 

“(a) To purchase, sell, discount, and negotiate, with or without its 
indorsement or guaranty, notes, drafts, checks, bills of exchange, accept- 
ances, including bankers’ acceptances, cable transfers, and othei evidences 
of indebtedness, to purchase and sell, with or without its mdoisement or 
guaranty, securities, including the obligations of the United Slates or of any 
State thereof but not including shares of stock m any corporation except as 
herein provided, to accept bills or drafts drawn upon it subject to such 
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limitations and restrictions as the Federal Reserve Board may impose, to 
issue letters of credit, to purchase and sell com, bullion, and exchange, to 
borrow and to lend money , to issue debentures, bonds, and promissory notes 
under such general conditions as to security and such limitations as the 
Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, but in no event having liabilities out* 
standing thereon at any one time exceeding ten times its capital stock and 
surplus , to receive deposits outside of the United States and to receive only 
such deposits within the United States as may be incidental to or for the 
purpose of carrying out transactions in foreign countries or dependencies or 
insular possessions of the United States, and generally to exercise such 
powers as are incidental to the powers conferred by this Act or as may 
be usual, in the determination of the Federal Reserve Board, in connection 
with the transaction of the business of banking or other financial operations 
in the countries, colonies, dependencies, or possessions m which it shall 
transact business and not inconsistent with the powers specially granted 
herein Nothing contained in this section shall be construed to prohibit the 
Federal Reserve Board, under its power to prescribe rules and regulations, 
from limiting the aggregate amount of liabilities of any or all classes 
incurred by the corporation and outstanding at any one time Whenever a 
corporation organized under this section receives deposits in the United 
States authorized by this section it shall carry reserves in such amounts as 
the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, but in no event less than lo per 
centum of its deposits 

“(b) To establish and maintain for the transaction of its business 
branches or agencies m foreign countries, their dependencies or colonies, 
and in the dependencies or insular possessions of the United States, at such 
places as may be approved by the Federal Reserve Board and under such 
rules and regulations as it may prescribe, including countnes or dependencies 
not specified in the original organization certificate 

“(c) With the consent of the Federal Reserve Board to purchase 
and hold stock or other certificates of ownership in any other corporation 
organized under the provisions of this section, or under the laws of any 
foreign country or a colony or dependency thereof, or under the laws of 
any State, dependency, or insular possession of the United States but not 
engaged in the general business of buying or selling goods, wares, merchan- 
dise or commodities m the United States, and not transacting any busmess 
m the United States except such as m the judgment of the Federal Reserve 
Board may be incidental to its international or foreign business Promded, 
howevci y That, except with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, no 
corporation organized hereunder shall invest in any one corporation an 
amount in excess of lo per centum of its own capital and surplus, except m 
a corporation engaged in the business of banking, when 15 per centum 
of Its capital and surplus may be so invested Provided further, That no 
corporation organized hereunder shall purchase, own, or hold stock or certi- 
ficates of ownership in any other corporation organized hereunder or under 



the laws of any State which is m substantial competition therewith, or which 
holds stock or certificates of ownership in corporations which are m sub- 
stantial competition with the purchasing corporation 

‘'Nothing contained herein shall prevent corporations organized here- 
under from purchasing and holding stock in any corporation where such 
purchase shall be necessary to prevent a loss upon a debt previously con- 
tracted in good faith, and stock so purchased or acquired in corporations 
organized under this section shall within six months from such purchase be 
sold or disposed of at public or private sale unless the time to so dispose of 
same is extended by the Federal Reserve Board 

“No corporation organized under this section shall carry on any part of 
its business in the United States except such as, in the judgment of the 
Federal Reserve Board, shall be incidental to its international or foreign 
business And piovided further. That except such as is mcidental and pre- 
liminary to Its oiganization no such corporation shall exercise any of the 
poweis conferred by this section until it has been duly authorized by the 
Federal Reserve Board to commence business as a corporation organized 
under the provisions of this section 

“No corporation organized under this section shall engage in commerce 
or trade in commodities except as specifically provided m this section, nor 
shall It either directly or indirectly control or fix or attempt to control 
or fix the price of any such commodities The charter of any corporation 
violating this provision shall be subject to forfeiture in the manner herein- 
after provided m this section It shall be unlawful for any director, officer, 
agent, or employee of any such corporation to use or to conspire to use the 
credit, the funds, or the power of the corporation to fix or control the price 
of any such commodities, and any such person violating this piovision shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than $i,ooo and not exceeding $5,000 or 
imprisonment not less than one year and not exceeding five years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court 

“No corporation shall be organized under the provisions of this section 
with a capital stock of less than $2,000,000, one-quarter of which must be 
paid in before the corporation may be authorized to begin business, and the 
remainder of the capital stock of such corporation shall be paid in install- 
ments of at least 10 per centum on the whole amount to which the corpora- 
tion shall be limited as frequently as one installment at the end of each 
succeeding two months from the time of the commencement of its business 
operations until the whole of the capital stock shall be paid m The capital 
stock of any such corporation may be increased at any time, with the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board, by a vote of two-thirds of its 
shareholders or by unanimous consent in writing of the shareholders 
without a meeting and without a formal vote, but any such increase of 
capital shall be fully paid m within ninety days after such approval , and 
may be reduced in like manner, provided that m no event shall it be less 
than $2,000,000 No corporation, except as herein provided, shall during 
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the time it shall continue its operations withdraw or permit to be with-* 
drawn, either in the form of dividends or otherwise, any portion of its 
capital Any national banking association may invest in the stock of any 
corporation organized under the provisions of this section, but the aggregate 
amount of stock held in all corporations engaged in business of the kind 
described in this section and in section 25 of the Federal Reserve Act as 
amended shall not exceed 10 per centum of the subscribing bank’s capital 
and surplus 

“A majority of the shares of the capital stock of any such corporation 
shall at all times be held and owned by citizens of the United States, by 
corporations the controlling interest in which is owned by citizens of the 
United States, chartered under the laws of the United States or of a State 
of the United States, or by firms or companies, the controlling interest in 
which is owned by citizens of the Umted States The provisions of section 
8 of the act approved October 15, 1914, entitled ‘An act to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,’ 
as amended by the acts of May 15, 1916 and September 7, 1916, shall be 
construed to apply to the directors, other officers, agents, or employees of 
corporations organized under the provisions of this section Provided, 
however, That nothing herein contained shall (i) prohibit any director or 
other officer, agent or employee of any member bank, who has procured the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board from serving at the same time as 
a director or other officer, agent or employee of any corporation organized 
under the provisions of this section in whose capital stock such member bank 
shall have invested, or (2) prohibit any director or other officer, agent or 
employee of any corporation organized under the provisions of this section, 
who has procured the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, from serving 
at the same time as a director or other officer, agent or employee of any 
other corporation in whose capital stock such first-mentioned corporation 
shall have invested under the provisions of this section 

“No member of the Federal Reserve Board shall an officer or director 
of any corporation organized under the provisions of this section, or of any 
corpoiation engaged in similar business organized under the laws of any 
State, nor hold stock in any such corporation, and before entering upon his 
duties as a member of the Federal Reserve Board he shall certify under oath 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has complied with this requirement. 

“Shareholders in any corporation organized under the provisions of 
this section shall be liable for the amount of their unpaid stock subscriptions 
No such corporation shall become a member of any Federal reserve bank 

“Should any corporation organized hereunder violate or fail to comply 
with any of the provisions of this section, all of its rights, privileges, and 
franchises derived herefrom may thereby be forfeited Before any such 
corporation shall be declared dissolved, or its rights, privileges, and fran- 
chises forfeited, any noncompliance with, or violation of such laws shall, 
however, be determined and adjuQged by a court of the United States of 
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competent jurisdiction, m a suit brought for that purpose m the district 
or territory in which the home office of such corporation is located, which 
suit shall be brought by the United States at the instance of the Federal 
Reserve Board or the Attorney General Upon adjudication of such non- 
compliance or violation, each director and officer who participated in, or 
assented to, the illegal act or acts, shall be liable in his personal or individual 
capacity for all damages which the said corporation shall have sustained in 
consequence thereof No dissolution shall take away or impair any remedy 
against the corporation, its stockholders, or officers for any liability or 
penalty previously incurred 

“Any such corporation may go mto voluntary liquidation and be closed 
by a vote of its shareholders owmng two-thirds of its stock 

“Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall become satisfied of the 
insolvency of any such corporation, it may appoint a receiver who shall 
take possession of all of the property and assets of the corporation and 
exercise the same rights, privileges, powers, and authority with respect 
thereto as are now exercised by receivers of national banks appointed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency of the United States Provided, however. That 
the assets of the corporation subject to the laws of other countries or 
jurisdictions shall be dealt with in accordance with the terms of such 
laws 

“Every corporation organized under the provisions of this section shall 
hold a meeting of its stockholders annually upon a date fixed in its by-laws 
such meeting to be held at its home office in the United States Every such 
corporation shall keep at its home office books containing the names of all 
stockholders thereof, and the names and addi esses of the members of its 
board of directors, together with copies of all lepoits made by it to the 
Federal Reserve Board Every such corporation shall make leports to the 
Federal Reserve Board at such times and in such form as it may require, 
and shall be subject to examination once a year and at such other times as 
may be deemed necessary by the Federal Reserve Board by examiners 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board, the cost of such examinations, 
including the compensation of the examiners, to be fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board and to be paid by the corporation examined 

“The directors of any corporation organized under the piOMSicjns of 
this section may, semiannually, declare a dividend of so mucli of the net 
profits of the corporation as they shall judge expedient, but each corpoiation 
shall, before the declaration of a dividend, carry one-tenth of its net profits 
of the preceding half year to its surplus fund until the same shall amount to 
20 per centum of its capital stock 

“An> corporation organized under the provisions of this section shall 
be subject to tax by the State within which its home office is located in 
the same manner and to the same extent as other corporations organized 
under the laws of that State which are transacting a similar character of 
business The shares of stock in such corporation shall also be subject 
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to tax as the personal property of the owners or holders thereof in the same 
manner and to the same extent as the shares of stock in similar State 
corporations 

‘‘Any corporation organized tinder the provisions of this section may at 
any time within the two years next previous to the date of the expiration of 
its corporate existence, by a vote of the shareholders owning two-thirds of 
Its stock, apply to the Federal Reserve Board for its approval to extend the 
period of its corporate existence for a term of not more than twenty years, 
and upon certified approval of the Federal Reserve Board such corporation 
shall have its corporate existence for such extended period unless sooner 
dissolved by the act of the shareholders owmng two-thirds of its stock, or 
by an Act of Congress or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some 
violation of law 

“Any bank or banking institution, principally engaged in foreign busi- 
ness, incorporated by special law of any State or of the United States 
or organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States and 
having an unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a corporation 
under the provisions of this section may, by the vote of the shareholders 
owning not less than two-thirds of the capital stock of such bank or banking 
association, with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, be converted 
into a Federal corporation of the kind authorized by this section with any 
name approved by the Federal Reserve Board Provided, however, That 
said conversion shall not be in contravention of the State law> In such case 
the articles of association and organization certificate may be executed by 
a majority of the directors of the bank or banking institution, and the 
certificate shall declare that the owners of at least two-thirds of the capital 
stock have authorized the directors to make such certificate and to change 
or convert the bank or banlang institution into a Federal corporation A 
majority of the directors, after executing the articles of association and 
the organization certificate, shall have power to execute all other papers 
and do whatever may be required to make its organization perfect and 
complete as a Federal corporation The shares of any such corporation may 
continue to be for the same amount each as they were before the conversion, 
and the directors may continue to be directors of the corporation until 
others are elected or appointed in accordance with the provisions of this 
section When the Federal Reserve Board has given to such corporation a 
certificate that the provisions of this section have been complied with, such 
corporation and all its stockholders, officers, and employees, shall have the 
same powers and privileges, and shall be subject to the same duties, liabili- 
ties, and regulations, in all respects, as shall have been prescribed by this 
section for corporations originally organized hereunder 

“Every officer, director, clerk, employee, or agent of any corporation 
organized under this section who embezzles, abstracts, or willfully misap- 
plies any of the moneys, funds, credits, securities, evidences of indebtedness 
or assets of any character of such corporation, or who, without authority 
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from the directors, issues or puts forth an> certificate of deposit, draws any 
order or bill of exchange, makes any acceptance, assigns any note, bond, 
debenture, draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, or decree, or who 
makes any false entry m any book, report, or statement of such corporation 
with intent, in either case, to injure or defraud such corporation or any 
other company, body politic or corporate, or any individual person, or to 
deceive any officer of such corporation, the Federal Reserve Board, or any 
agent or examiner appointed to examine the affairs of any such corporation , 
and every receiver of any such corporation and every clerk or employee of 
such receiver who shall embezzle, abstract, or willfully misapply or wrong- 
fully convert to his own use any moneys, funds, credits, or assets of any 
character which may come into his possession or under his control in the 
execution of his trust or the performance of the duties of his employment, 
and every such receiver or clerk or employee of such receiver who shall, 
with intent to injure or defraud any person, body politic or corporate, or to 
deceive or mislead the Federal Reserve Board, or any agent or examiner 
appointed to examine the affairs of such receiver shall make any false entry 
m any book, report, or record of any matter connected with the duties of 
such receiver, and every person who with like intent aids or abets any 
officer, director, clerk, employee, or agent of any corporation organized 
under this section, or receiver or clerk or employee of such receiver as 
aforesaid m any violation of this section, shall upon conviction thereof be 
imprisoned for not less than two years nor more than ten years, and may 
also be fined not more than $5,000, in the discretion of the court 

“Whoever being connected in any capacity with any corporation organized 
under this section represents in any way that the United States is liable for 
the payment of any bond or other obligation, or the interest thereon, issued 
or incurred by any corporation organized hereunder, 01 that the United 
States incurs any liability m respect of any act or omission of the corpora- 
tion, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 and by imprison- 
ment for not more than five years ” 
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AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
(Approved April 13, 1920) 


That section 14 of the Federal Reserve Act as amended by the Acts 
approved September 7, 1916, and June 21, 1917, be further amended by 
striking out the semicolon after the word “busmess” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (d) and insert m lieu thereof the following “and which, subject 
to the approval, review, and determination of the Federal Reserve Board, 
may be graduated or progressed on the basis of the amoimt of the advances 
and discount accommodations extended by the Federal reserve bank to the 
borrowing bank^* 
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AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
RELATING TO EDGE LAW BANKS 

(Approved June 14, 1920) 

That section 25 (a) of the Federal Reserve Act, being the section added 
to said Act by the Act approved December 24, 1919, be amended so that 
the first sentence of the paragraph prescribing the amount of capital stock 
a corporation organized under that section is required to have and pre- 
scribing also the manner m which such capital stock must be paid in, said 
paragraph being the fourth paragraph following subparagraph (c) of said 
section, shall read as follows 

“No corporation shall be organized under the provisions of this section 
with a capital stock of less than $2,000,000, one-quarter of which must be 
paid in before the corporation may be authorized to begin business, and the 
remainder of the capital stock of such corporation shall be paid m install- 
ments of at least 10 per centum on the whole amount to which the corpora- 
tion shall be limited as frequently as one installment at the end of each 
succeeding two months from the time of the commencement of its business 
operations until the whole of the capital stock shall be paid in Piovided, 
however, That whenever $2,000,000 of the capital stock of any corporation 
IS paid m the remainder of the corporation’s capital stock or any unpaid 
part of such remainder may, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board 
and subject to such regulations and conditions as it may prescribe, be paid 
in upon call from the board of directors, such unpaid subscriptions, how- 
ever, to be included in the maximum of 10 per centum of the national bank’s 
capital and surplus which a national bank is permitted under the provisions 
of this Act to hold in stock of corporations engaged in business of the kind 
described in this section and in section 25 of the Federal Reserve Act as 
amended Provided furthei, That no such corporation shall have liabilities 
outstanding at any one time upon its debentures, bonds, and promissory 
notes in excess of ten times its paid-in capital and surplus 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

(Approved February 27, 1921) 

That section ii of the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, be further amended by striking out the 
whole of subsection (m) and by substituting therefor a subsection to read 
as follows 

“(m) Upon the affirmative vote of not less than live of its members, the 
Federal Reserve Board shall have power to permit Federal reserve banks to 
discount for any member bank notes, drafts, or bills of exchange bearing 
the signature or endorsement of any one borrower in excess of the amount 
permitted by section nine and section thirteen of this Act, but m no case to 
exceed twenty per centum of the member bank’s capital and surplus Pro- 
vtded, however, That all such notes, drafts or bills ot exchange discounted 
for any member bank in excess of the amount permitted under such sections 
shall be secured by not less than a like face amount of bonds or notes of 
the United States issued since April twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, for which the borrower shall in good faith prior to January i, 
1921, have paid or agreed to pay not less than the full face amount thereof, 
or certificates of indebtedness of the United States Provided further, That 
the provisions of this subsection (m) shall not be operative after October 
thirty-first, nineteen hundred and twenty-one” 

That the first paragraph of the act approved December 24, 1919, known 
as the Edge Act, amending the Federal Reserve Act, be amended by adding 
at the end a proviso, so that the paragraph as amended will read as follows 
‘*Sec 25 (a) Corporations to be organized for the purpose of engaging 
in intci national or foreign banking or other international or foreign financial 
operations, or m banking or other financial operations in a dependency or 
insular possession of the United States, either directly or through the agency, 
owntiship, or control of local institutions m foreign countries, or in such 
dependencies or insular possessions as provided by this section, and to act 
when lequiied by the Secretary of the Treasury as fiscal agents of the 
United States, may be foimed by any number of natural persons, not less 
in any case than five Provided, That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to deny the right of the Secretary of the Treasury to use any 
corporation organized under this section as depositaries in Panama and the 
Panama Canal 2 one, or in the Philippine Islands and other insular posses- 
sions and dependencies of the United States” 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
INCORPORATED IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
CREDITS ACT OF MARCH 4, 1923 

TITLE IV — AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

Sec 401 That the ninth paragraph of section g of the Federal reserve 
act IS amended to read as follows 

“No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a Federal reserve 
bank unless (a) it possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle 
it to become a national banking association in the place where it is situated 
under the provision of the national bank act, or (b) it possesses a paid-up, 
unimpaired capital of at least 6o per cent of the amount sufficient to entitle 
It to become a national banking association m the place where it is situated 
under the provisions of the national bank act and, under penalty of loss of 
membership complies with rules and regulations which the Fedeial Reserve 
Board shall prescribe fixing the time within which and the method by which 
the unimpaired capital of such bank shall be increased out of the net income 
to equal the capital which would have been required if such bank had been 
admitted to membership under the provisions of clause (a) of this para- 
graph P? ovidcdj That every such rule or regulation shall require the apply- 
ing bank to set aside annually not less than 20 per cent of its net income 
of the preceding year as a fund exclusively applicable to such capital 
increase ” 

Sec 402 That the second paragraph of section 13 of the Federal Reserve 
Act IS amended and divided into two paragraphs to read as follows 

“Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which shall be 
deemed a waiver of demand, notice and protest by such bank as to its own 
indorsement exclusively, any Federal reserve bank may discount notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial transactions ; 
that IS, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which have been 
used, or are to be used, for such purposes, the Federal Reserve Board to 
have the right to determine or define the character of the paper thus 
eligible for discount, within the meaning of this act Nothing in this act 
contained shall be construed to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of 
exchange, secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods, wares, or 
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merchandise from being eligible for such discount, and the notes, drafts, 
and bills of exchange of factors issued as such making advances exclusively 
to producers of staple agricultural products in their raw state shall be 
eligible for such discount , but such definition shall not include notes, drafts, 
or bills covering merely investments or issued or drawn for the purpose of 
carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except 
bonds and notes of the Government of the Umted States Notes, drafts, 
and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this paragraph must have 
a maturity at the time of discount of not more than 90 days, exclusive of 
days of grace 

“Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, whicli shall be 
deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank as to its 
own indorsement exclusively, and subject to regulations and limitations to 
be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, any Federal reserve bank may 
discount or purchase bills of exchange payable at sight or on demand which 
are drawn to finance the domestic shipment of nonperishable, readily mar- 
ketable staple agricultural products and are secured by bills of lading or 
other shipping documents, conveying or securing title to such staples Pro- 
TJided, That all such bills of exchange shall be forwarded promptly for 
collection, and demand for pajmient shall be made with reasonable prompt- 
ness after the arrival of such staples at their destination Provided further. 
That no such bill shall in any event be held by or for the account of a 
Federal reserve bank for a period m excess of 90 days In discounting 
such bills Federal reserve banks may compute the interest to be deducted 
on the basis of the estimated life of each bill and adjust the discount after 
payment of such bills to conform to the actual life thereof ” 

Sec 403 That the fourth paragraph of section 13 of the Federal reserve 
act is amended to read as follows 

“Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances of the kinds herein- 
after described, which have a maturity at the time of discount of not more 
than 90 days’ sight, exclusive of days of grace, and which are indorsed by 
at least one member bank Provided, That such acceptances if drawn for 
an agricultural purpose and secured at the time of acceptance by warehouse 
receipts or other such documents conveying or securing title covering readily 
marketable staples, may be discounted with a maturity at the time of dis- 
count of not more than six months’ sight, exclusive of days of grace ” 

Sec 404 That the Federal reserve act is amended by adding at the end 
of section 13 a new section to read as follows 

“Sec 13a Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which 
shall be deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank as 
to Its own indorsement exclusively, any Federal reserve bank may, subject 
to regulations and limitations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for an agn- 
cultural purpose, or based upon live stock, and having a maturity, at the 
time of discount, exclusive of days of grace, not exceeding nine months, 
and such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange may be offered as collateral 
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security for the issuance of Federal reserve notes under the provisions of 
section 16 of this act Provided, That notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
with maturities in excess of six months shall not be eligible as a basis for 
the issuance of Federal reserve notes unless secured by warehouse receipts 
or other such negotiable documents conveying or securing title to readily 
marketable staple agricultural products or by chattel mortgage upon live 
stock which is being fattened for market 

“That any Federal reserve bank may, subject to regulations and limita- 
tions to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, rediscount such notes, 
drafts, and bills for any Federal intermediate credit bank, except that no 
Federal reserve bank shall rediscount for a ‘Federal intermediate credit bank 
any such note or obligation which bears the indorsement of a nonmember 
State bank or trust company which is eligible for membership in the Federal 
reserve system, in accordance with section g of this act 

“Any Fedeial reserve bank may also buy and sell debentures and other 
such obligations issued by a Federal intermediate credit bank or by a 
national agricultural credit corporation, but only to the same extent as and 
subject to the same limitations as those upon which it may buy and sell 
bonds issued under Title I of the Federal farm loan act 

“Notes, drafts, bills of exchange or acceptances issued or drawn by 
cooperative marketing associations composed of producers of agricultural 
products shall be deemed to have been issued or drawn for an agiicultural 
purpose, within the meaning of this section, if the proceeds thereof have 
been or are to be advanced by such association to any members thereof for 
an agiicultural purpose, or have been or are to be used by such association 
m making payments to any members thereof on account of agricultural 
products delivered by such members to the association, or if such proceeds 
have been or are to be used by such association to meet expenditures 
incurred or to be mcuned by the association in connection with the grading, 
processing, packing, preparation for market, or marketing of any agri- 
cultural product handled by such association for any of its members 
Provided, That the express enumeration in this paragraph of certain classes 
of paper of cooperative marketing associations as eligible for rediscount 
shall not be construed as rendering ineligible any othei class of paper of 
such associations which is now eligible for rediscount 

“The Federal Reserve Board may, by regulation, limit to a percentage 
of the assets of a Federal reserve bank the amount of notes, drafts, accept- 
ances, or bills having a maturity m excess of three months, but not exceeding 
SIX months, exclusive of days of giace, which may be discounted by such 
bank, and the amount of notes, drafts, bills, or acceptances having a matu- 
rity m excess of six months, but not exceeding nine months, which may 
be discounted by such bank^’ 

Sec 405 That section 14 of the Federal reserve act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as follows 

“(f) To purchase and sell in the open market, either from or to domestic 
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banks, firms, corporations, or individuals, acceptances 01 Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks and of national agricultural credit corporations, 
whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall declare that the public interest 
so requires ” 

Sec 406 That section 15 of the Federal reserve act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as follows 

“The Federal reserve banks are hereby authorized to act as depositories 
for and fiscal agents of any national agricultural credit corporation or 
Federal intermediate credit bank” 

Sec 407 That the act entitled “An act to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act,” approved April 13, 
1920, IS repealed 
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of, 953 

American Bankers Association, re- 
lation to Baltimore plan, 7, Bnarcliff 
meetmg, 270, opposed to central 
bank of European t>pe, 390, sends 
Committee to Washington, 392, 
offers compromise to Glass, 394, 
withdraws compromise, 395, opens 
attack on Glass bill, 397, passes 
resolutions, 402, later struggle m 
House, 407, relation to Edge Act 
plan, 1319 

Andrew, A P , attacks Glass bill, 275, 
cnticism of bill, 430 

Armistice, condition of reserve system 
at, 1273 

Attorney-General, opmion on status 
of Reserve Board, 681, opimon on 
distnctmg, 758 

Auditing, how controlled, 699 

B 

Baltimore Plan, ongm, 7 

Baltimore Platform, plank on bank- 
ing, 103 ‘ 

Bank op England, agency relation 
with, 1100 

Bank Organizations, doubtful in co- 
operation, 157 

Bank Rate, discussed, 887, see “Rates” 

Bankers, hostility to Glass bill, 408/, 
threaten to leave natiojjgX* system, 
410, pohtical scheming against re- 
serve system, 1492 

Bankers' Acceptance, place of, 846, 
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early history of, 981, theory of, 982, 
legal questions regarding, 990, ad- 
judication of position at New York 
meeting (1915)1 993> abuses of, 996, 
faults of, 1005, later history, 1007, 
practice in Great Bntam, 1009, 
regulations regardmg, 1016, history 
of by member of Board, 1019, abuses 
of, 1449 

Bankers* Associations, work of, 385 
Banking, early discussion of, 3 
Banking and Currency Committee 
(House), composition, 96, appoints 
H P Wilhs expert, 10471, early 
work of, 1 1 6, opinions on scope and 
time of work, 132, holds heanngs, 
15 1, pohtics in, 263, modifies bill, 
266, report on bill, 278 
Banking and Cuerenc'Sc CoMa-nirEE 
(Senate), organized, 224, composi- 
tion, 226, hearings befoie, 452, plan 
for new bill, 456, proposal referred 
to author, 457 > criticism of, 45 7 > 
final report of, 468 
Banking Reform, development, 39 
Basic Line, measurement of, 1343 
Benton, A H , member Committee on 
Organization, 548 

Bo 4 ed, see “Federal Reserve Board** 
Bond Dealers, opposed to Glass bill, 
412 

Bonds, bought from banks, 890 
Branches, Committee of Experts on, 
610 

Brearcuff, meelfcing at, 270 
Bristow, Senator, on Glass bill, 496 
British Treasury Bills, controversy 
regarding, 1096, text of decision re- 
garding, 1097 

Broderick, F A , member Committee 
on Organization, 848, on Examma- 
* tion Plan, 606 

Bryan, W J, favors money trust 
inquiry, 107, effort to get aid of, 
against Reserve Act, 223, position 


as to bill, 244, relations with mem- 
bers, 245, views as to bill, 247, 
supports Glass bill, 252, on inter- 
loimg directorates, 266, letter to 
Glass, 302 

Buildings, program of Reser\e Banks, 
1432, cost of appraised, 1503 
Bulkley, R J , plans division of 
banking inquiry, 108, work on farm 
credits, 1464 

Burton, Senator, on Glass bill, 498 
Business Community, independence 
impaired by public aid, 1302 
Business Men, attitude toward defla- 
tion, 1412 

Buyers* Strike, discussed, 1386 
C 

Call Rates, basis of, 1374 
Canada, allowed to draw gold, 1254 
Cannon, Speaker, currency pohcy, 12 
Capital, pa3mient ordered, 645, pro- 
posal to return, 899, short supply of, 
1327 

Capital Issues Committee, created, 
1264, work of, 1266, abolished, 1295 
Caucus, Democratic, discusses Glass 
bill, 359, reports favorably, 393 
Central Bank, opposed by bankers in 
typical form, 390, giowth of idea, 
1211, relation to Treasuiy, 1212, 
danger of, 1509 

Centralization, in banking, no 
Certificatls, first issue of, 1116 
Chamber of Commerce of the U S , 
opposes Glass bill, 413, letter of 
President of, 417 

Chicago, demands of in districting, 583 
“Circular No, 13,** contents, 908, 
revoked, 904, text of, 930 
Citizens* League, relation to Reserve 
Act, S3 2 

Clayton Act, provisions of, 1192, en- 
forcement of, 1193 

Clearings, view of Organization Com- 
mittee on, 601, meamng of term m 
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Reserve Act, 776, place of, 846, 
oiigm of provision, 1053, Counsers 
opinion on, 1078, plan of Board, 1083 
Cleaking House, New York, criticized 
in Money Trust inquiry, 109 
Collateral, bdimd notes, 858 
Collection, Governors, plan of, 788 
Commercial Paper, place of, 846, 
Board discussion of, 903, letter on, 
to Reserve Board by reserve agent, 
934, views of, Merchants’ Associa- 
tion on, 905 

Comptroller, difficulties with Board, 
795 

CoNEERENCE, on Reserve Act, 510, 
report of Committee, 511 
Congestion, of products, 1382 
Congress, hostile to banking refoim, 95 
Connecticut, redistncting of, 737 
^^Conservation,” ineffectual, 1262 
Cortelyou, Secretary, pohcy m panic 
of 1900, 35 

Council op Governors, organized, 
703, later history, 705 / 

Counsel op Board, opinion on clear- 
ance, 1078 

Country Banks, position on currency 
reform, 98, hostile to Glass bill, 399, 
convention of 399, resolutions of, 
400, oppose clearance, 1054 
Credit, condition at close of war, 1298 
Credit Control, pohcy reviewed, 

1403 

Credit Men’s Association, accepts 
invitation to attend hearings, 156 
Crisis, how treated under old banking 
system, 4 

Crissinger, D R , member Reserve 
Board, 622, 1480 

Crop-Moving, how managed after 
1900, 30 

Cummins, Senator, on Glass bill, 483, 
amendment of, 500 
Currency Association, provided for, 
52 


D 

Dawson, Ralph, member Committee 
on Organization, 548 
Deflation, meamng, 1475 
Delano, F A , member Reserve Board, 
617, letter to from Carter Glass on 
redistncting, 769 

Democratic Party, gains control of 
House, 78, indifferent to reform, 91, 
inexpenence of members, 93, fund, 
105, contest for nomination in 1912, 
102 

Deposits, growth of in war, 1221 
Development, stages of m Reserve 
S3rstem, 847 

Directors, of Reserve Banks, how 
controlled, 259, first set chosen by 
Board, 670 

“Dirt Farmer,” member Reserve 
Board, 1489 

Discount Market, early history of, 
1044, low development of, 1515 
Discount Policy, reviewed by Gov 
Harding, 14x3 

Discount Rate, nature of problem, 
886, early caE for, 887, structure, 
894, how first rates were fixed, 902, 
adjusted to Liberty Loan, irS4j 
memorandum on by member of 
Board 1918, 1285, resumption of 
control of, 1321, advanced, 1330 j 
higher levels, 1331 

Disestablishment op Reserve Banks, 
attempted, 1732, Attorney-General 
on, 1734 

Districting, desire of Board to change, 
726, Attorney-General on, 734, how 
earned out, 740/, report of Board’s 
Committee on, 750 
Districts, problem of shaping, 561 
“Draft,” compared with acceptance, 
951 

Dunbar, C A , on currency and clear- 
, ing houses, 40 
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E 

Earnings, unimportant, 658, of reserve 
system, 1420 

Economists, relation to Monetary 
Commission, 88, generally hostile 
to Glass bill, 427 

Edge Act, purpose of, 1318, failure of, 
1319, 1382, provisions, 1739, 1748 
Elastic CuuRENC'i, attitude of leaders, 
25, in Aldnch-Vreeland bill, 68, not 
fully attained, 1521 
"Eligibility,*' discussed, 903, relation 
to discount pohcy, 1376 
Embargo, gold, position of Boaid, 1248 
Emergency Relief, effect at openmg 
of war, 636 

Emergency System, growth toward, 
1518 

Employees, pay of in reserve system, 
1429 

Examination, under reserve system, 
846 

F 

Failures, in U S , 1391 
Farm Credit, discussion of, 1460 
Farm Loan Act, origin, 1463 
Farm Loan System, development of, 
1467 

Farwell, J V., opposes reserve trans- 
fer and par collection, 271 cnti- 
cizes whole measure, 274 
Federal Advisory Council, origin, 
715; composition, 717, records, 718, 
recommendations, 719, changes m 
membership, 721, relation to banks, 
722, attitude on agncultural credit, 
723; suggests amendments, 1172, 
opposed to foreign exchange business, 
124s, views on discount rates m 1919, 
1301, on discount rates after work, 

1375 

Federal Reserve Act, true place, 20, 
relation to Aldnch biU, 85, pnnciples 
of, 133, first draft prepared in 
summer of 1913, 134, expert directed 
to draft it, 134, position at close of 


1912, 142 ff, how distinguished from 
Aldrich bill, 145, ledrafted, 147, out- 
line history of, 147, reviewed in 
detail by author, 304, discussed in 
caucus, 361 , reported favorabl} 363 , 
debated in House, 365 befoie Senate 
Committee, 453, effort to modify, 
4S7, reported m Senate, 46S, debated 
m Senate, 472, signed, 519, origin of, 
522 jf, authorship of, 524, mam 
features in, 528, principles of on 
commeraal paper, 906, provisions on 
bankers* acceptance, 981, drafts of, 

1530/ 

Federal Reserve Agent, attitude 
toward, 640 

Federal Reserve Board, natuie of 
selections, 555, yields to governors, 
700 tolerates governors* counal, 
703, estabhshes reserve agents con- 
ference, 709, policy as to discount 
rates, 889 ffy motive controUing,. 893, 
estimate of work on trade acceptance, 
956, study of Bankers* Acceptance, 
983, controversy on French credit, 
993, permits renewal of acceptances, 
995, writes general letter on, 999, 
on clearance, 1060, attitude on 
treasury bills of Great Britain, 1096; 
subordination to Treasury, 1210, 
report of Committeeon Subtreasunes, 
1122, attitude toward wa,^ finance, 
1219, loss of influence, 1223, rebukes 
McAdoo on foreign agencies, 1242, 
opposed to Pittman Act, 1256, loss 
of prestige, X28s, relation to reserve 
banks re speculation, 1301, issues 
wandngs, 1340, changes in under 
President Harding, i486; defects in, 
1499, status of how changed at 
White House Conference, 1574 

Federal Reserve System, condition 
of early m 1917, 1159, relation with 
Treasury, 1201, aid to nation, 1206; 
condition at close of 1917, 1207, 
subordination of, 1208, position at 
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end of 1918, 1224, condition at close 
of war, 1277, service during war, 
1280, Board’s view of, 1280, relation 
to panic, i4;c 8, national scapegoat, 
1419, earnings of, 1420, salary policy, 
1427, popular dislike of, 1428, not 
wholly successful, 1525, lack of con- 
structiveness in, 1526 

Fess, Rep , on Glass bill, 373 

Finance Bill, relation to Bankers’ 
Acceptance, 988 

Finance Committee (Senate), com- 
position of, 96 

FiNANaAL Ethics, status of after 1900, 

32 

Fisc AX Function, early history of, 1052 

Fisher, E D , member Committee on 
Orgamzation, 548 

Foreign Debts, to U S , 1309, nego- 
tiations on, 1400 

Foreign Exchange, Committee of 
Experts on, 609, problem in war, 
1245, “pegging” of, 1247, control of, 
1252-3, relation to discount rates, 
1378 

Foreign Trade, financmg of, 1226, 
early modification of Reserve Act, 
1227, opportunity to develop, 1230, 
development of, 1306, hazardous con- 
ditions m, 1308, position of, 13 ii, 
banks in relation to, 1314, how 
aided, 1047 

Forgan, J B , cntiasm of Glass bill 
276, member Advisory Council, 717, 
on inflation, 1369 

Fowler, Chas N , work of, 17, reform 
plan defeated, 46, head of Banking 
Committee, 47, relation to Reserve 
Act, 529 

Frame, A J , testimony of, 159 

French Acceptance Credit, history 
of, gSg, approved, 993 

French, Rep , on Glass bill, 370 

FrozEN Credits, dangers of, 1407 


G 

Gage, Secretary, administration of, 26 
Glass, Carter, member Bankmg and u 
Currency Committee, loi, opposed 
by conservatives, 102, free from 
affihations, 137, due to succeed 
Chairman Pujo, 138, effort to defeat, 
138 commumcates with Wilson re- 
garding work on Reserve Act, 141, 
opposes meetmg of Currency Com- 
mission, 158, policy of frankness, 191, 
relations with House leaders, 262, 
work recognized by McAdoo and 
House, 374, arranges reserve com- 
promise with bankers on reserves, 
394, returns to origmal position, 395, 
speech on conference with Senate, 
513, national recogmtion of, 520, 
letter as to Warburg’s work, 530, 
542, letter to from Warburg, 543, 
on amendment to Reserve Act 1914, 
630; letter on redistnctmg, 769, 
amends War Finance Corporation 
Act, 1269, Secretary of Treasury, 
1274, problems of, 1275, pohcy of, 
1293, attitude toward money situa- 
tion, 1296, requests banks to repress 
speculation, 1301, draft of bill, iss'xff 
Goid, held behmd reserve notes, 860, 
embargo on, position of Board, 
1248, declared, 1252, end of, 1258 
Gold Settlement Fund, admmistra- 
tionplannedby Committee, 603 , creat- 
ed, 633, organization of, 775; books 
for prepared, 780, success of, 786 
Gold Standard Act, of 1900, 14, 
effect of, 16 

Government, relation to business, 24 
Government Control op Business, 
ended, 1325 

“Governor,” of reserve bank, ongm 
of title, 688, salanes, 691, relation 
to directors, 695, relation to la^e 
banks, 696; council, 703, discussion 
of deanngs, 1068 
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Governor's Conference, descnption, 

104 1 

Guaranty of Deposits, m ongmal 
Reserve Act, 151 

H 

Hamun, C S , Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, 616, member Reserve 
Board, 617, designated Governor, 
667, pohcy of, 668 

Hansbrough, H C, on origin of 
Reserve Act, 540 

Harding, W P G, statement of 
banking views, 441, member Reserve 
Board, 6r6, named Governor, 668, 
policy of, 669, on cotton situation, 
800, letter to Smoot on discount 
pohcy, 1413, letter to Senate on 
salaries, 1429, letter on marketing 
pohcy, 1477 

Hayes, Rep , on Glass biH, 366 
Hearings, befoie House Committee, 
151, how organized, 155 
Henry, James, opposes Glass bill, 361 
Hepburn, A B , proposes meeting of 
Currency Commission, 157, views of 
on banking, 389, letter to Glass re 
Federal Reserve Act, 539 
Hill, Ebenezer, views on Vreeland 
bill, 56 

Hitchcock, Senator, view of Senate 
committee work, 476, on Glass biU, 

483 

Hitchcock Bill, filed with Committee, 
166 

Hollis-Bulkley Bill, origin, 1464 
House, E M , interest in reserve bill, 
169, congratulates Glass, 375, rela« 
tion to Reserve Act, 531 
House op Representatives, debates 
Glass bill, 363, conference on Glass 
bill, sio 

Houston, Secretary, consulted on 
Glass bill, 210, policy as Secretary 
of the Treasury, 622, Secretary of 
Treasury, pohcy, 1339, 1397 


I 

Indianapolis Movement, creates Cur- 
rency Commission, 9, scope of work, 
10 

Industrial Control, m war, 1271, 
relaxed, 1297 

Inflation, accepted as a policy, 1117, 
growth of in war, 1214, corrupting 
effect of, 12S3, continued in 1919-20, 
1328-29, Board’s attitude toward, 
1334, development of, 1366, dis- 
cussion, 1369 

Inteedistrict Loans, scope of, 1343, 
descnption of, 1347 
Interlocking Directorates, question 
of, 266, letter of Bryan on, 302 

J 

James, Ollie, views on Vreeland bill, 
53 

'^JoiNT Committee," frames Holhs- 
Bulkley bill, 1464 

Jones, Tsos , offered place on Reserve 
Board, 617 

K 

Rorbly, Rep , on Glass bill, 371 

L 

Labor, shortage of, after war, 1446 
Labor's Peace Council, attack on 
Board, 1093 

Laughlin, J L , testifies at heanngs, 
162 , bill submitted to Committee, 533 
Liberty Loan, first, 1152, success of, 
1156 

Lindberg, Chas , attitude on Glass 
bill, 364 

M 

McAdoo, appointed, 168, transmits 
Warburg memorandum, 177, foresees 
trouble in passing bill, 194, pioposes 
plan of his own, 196, cnticism of this 
plan, 201, leUtion to political situa- 
tion, 207, plan rejected by President, 
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208, congratulates Glass, 374, work 
m behalf of Glass bill, 473, early 
farm pohcy, 793, transfers funds to 
reserve banks, 1120, opimon on fiscal 
agency function, 1126 jf, fiinanaal 
pohcy, 1152, attitude toward banks, 
1203, seeks to create foreign branches, 
1231, plan for South Amencan 
connections, 1239, attitude toward 
Glass, 1277, pohcy ended, 1395 
McCart^er, U H, argues case for 
state banks re membership, 809 
McLean, Senator, on Glass bill, 497 
McNary, J B , named to Reserve 
Board, 1480 

Madden, Rep , opposes Glass bill, 367 
Mann, Rep , on Glass bill, 370 
Member Banks, attitude of, 1038 
Membership, early development of, 
1049, policy as to, ii8s> gamin, 1186, 
growth of, 1189, national vs state 
banks, 1189, defects m, 1506 
Memorandum on Banking Plans, 
basis of House Committee’s work, 
116 

Merchants’ Association of New 
York, on commercial paper, 905, 
bnef of, 919 

Miller, A C, on Glass bill, 210, 
Assistant to Secretary of Interior, 
610, member Reserve Board, 610 
Mitchell, J R, member Reserve 
Board, 1487 

Moehlenpah, H , member Reserve 
Board, 621 

Mondell, Rep , opposes Glass biU, 366 
Money Pool, work of, 1295 
“Money Trust,” ongin of term, 105, 
inquiry mto, 106, recommendations 
regardmg, in, estimate of investi- 
gation, 113-4 

Morgan, J P , member Advisory 
Council, 716 

Moss-Fletcher Bill, history, 1462 
Muhleman Bill, origin, 42 


N 

National Banking System, chief 
features, 5 

National Citizens’ League, hostile to 
Glass bill, 274, origin and purpose, 
149 

National Monetary Commission, 
origin of, 43, appointment, 67, 
inactive, 70, statement by, 71, 
estimate of work, 89 
National Trade Acceptance 
Council, histoiy of, 953 
Nelson, Senator, on Glass bill, 443 
New Jersey, redistrictmg of, 737 
New York, position m distncting, 
582, large influence of banks in, 1514 
New York Bank, directors threaten 
resignation, iioi 

Newlands, Senator, on Glass bill, 488 
Notes, early controversy, 4, views of 
W J Bryan on, 248, place of, 846, 
nature of problem, 851, regulations 
regardmg, 853, plan of act neutral- 
ized, 859, growth of, 862, m reserves, 
863, unsatisfactory workmg of, 864, 
survey of a member of the Board, 
865, bonds behmd, 870, early history, 
1043, change m volume after depres- 
sion, 1454 

O 

Open-Market Clause, early history 
of, 1037 

Opening, date of discussed, 646, 
effected, 657 

Operation of Banks, begmnmg of, 841 
Organization Commitee, travels 
through country, 565, report of 
H P Wilhs to, 566, decision of 
reprinted, 589 

Organization Convention, called, 638 
Organization of Banks, undertaken, 
347, Committee on, 548, delayed, 

542 

Overstreet, J , supports Vreeland 
bill, SI 
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Owen, R L , Chairman Banking 
Committee, 226, conference with 
author, 228, drafts bill, 228, submits 
bill to author, 2 29,, assents to Glass 
bill, 241, report on Glass bill, 428, 
attitude toward Reserve Act, 450, 
draft of bill, 1697 
P 

Pacific Coast, problem of redistnctmg, 

S8s 

Panic, danger of, 1412, averted, 1417 
Panic op 1907, effect of, 19, 33, and 
currency reform, 38 
Par Cle^ance, ongm, 145, opposed 
by country banks, 399, opposed by 
Citizen’s League, 414, early history 
of, 1054 ff, objection to, 1055, 
liibtory of, 1058, plan of Governors, 
1059, effort to destroy, 1062, workmg 
ol, 1064, opmion of counsel, 1078, 
regulation of Board, 1088 
Pi imN, John, opposes Glass bill, 421 
'Tei Banks,” origin of, 28 
Phelan Act, terms, 1341, legislative 
history of acts of 1918 and 1920, 
1^51, working of act of 1920, 1354 
Phelan, Rep , on Glass bill, 366 
Pii I MAN Act, content of, 1254 
Plut, Edmund, on Glass bill, 372, 
member of Board, 621 
PoiiciciANS, views on federal reserve, 
attack on reserve system, 790, 

’ 120 

PoLincs, as to reserve system, 192 1-3, 
1484 

Pri sident, relation to F. |R Board, 
797, some errors of, 832 
PuEbS, generally opposed to Glass bill, 
AU 

Prices, nse in 1919, 1303, relation to 
e\port trade, 1312, relation to 
banking, 1316, demand for higher, 

TITO 

Princeton, interview with Wilson, 141 
Production, relation to prices, 1444 


Profits, fear of lack, 898 
Progressive Rates, use of in Phelan 
Act, 1343 

Publicity, pohcy in reserve system, 

1437 

Pujo, Chairman, undertakes to leave 
legislative field free in banking, 108, 
plans retirement, 137 
R 

Rate Structure, first developed, 894 
Rates, on trade acceptance, 948, 
generally, 1035, problem of in 1919, 
13 70, pohcy of, 1372, control through, 
1373 > relation to discount policy, 
1387, of secondary importance, 1405 
Rationing Credit, pohcy discussed, 

137s 

Reaction, scope of, 1443 
Reconstruction, plan of, 1322 
Recovery, from depression, 1453 
Reed, Senator, on Glass bill, 490 
Reed, Speaker, currency pohcy, 12 
“Renewal Acceptance,” permitted 
by Board, 995 

Republican Party, banking plank 
1896, 8, Chicago platform, currency 
plank 1912, 103, doubtful position m 
Senate, 474 

Reserve Agent, status of, 686, 
salanes of, 691, relation to Governor, 
697, subordination of, 697, conference 
of, 709 

Reserve Banks, number of, 579, 
as earners, 899 , isolated, 912, opposed 
to liquid paper under Circular 13, 

913 

Reserve Board, views of W J Bryan, 
251 j influence on Reserve Act, 235, 
final membership of, 613, duties of 
members, 671, internal organization 
of, 676 J legal status of, Attomor- 
GeneraPs opinion, 681 , skirmish with 
pohticians, 792, doubt as to state 
bank members, 807; regulations re 
membership, 817 
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Reserve Percentage, decline of, 1333 , 
decbne of m 1920, 1452 
Reserve System, unable to get liquid 
paper, 99, cntical estimate of early 
service, 1032, economy of, 1033, 
general judgment, 1495 
Reserves, of pet banks, 30, transfer 
of, ongm, 144, discussed m Senate, 
485, when and how paid m, 652, m 
gold, 653, amount of, 654, transfer 
without effect, 659, attempt of 
bankers to suspend transfers, 660, 
attempt to modify requirements, 814, 
curtailment of, 1175, how modified 
by amendment, 1181, massmg of, 
1041 

Revenue oe U S , relative volume, 27 
Reynoeds, G M , testimony of, 159, 
1161, letter to Glass, 221 
Ridgely, Comptroller, attitude in 
pamc of, 1907, 34 

Roberts, G E , opinion on Glass bill, 
211 

Robinson, C C , associated with 
reserve bank organization, 548 
Root, L C , Assistant to Indianapohs 
Commission, 9 

Root, Senator, on Glass bill and infla- 
tion, 502 

Rowe, W S , member Advisory 
Counal, 717 

Rue, L L , member Advisory Council, 
716 

Rltpee, problem of m war, 1253 
S 

Salaries, pohcy of in system, 1427, 
how related to earnings, 1425 » com- 
pared, 1502 

Salary Policy, original, 691 
Scott, W. A , views on bankmg, 444 
Scott-Garrison Bill, filed with Com- 
mittee, 166 

Senate Committee, result of report on 
Glass biU, 466, lack of agreement, 468 


Senate, U S , debate on Reserve Act, 
472/ 

Shaproth, Senator, on Glass bill, 486 
Shaw, Secretary, admimstration of, 
26, pohcy, 31, deposit pohcy, 32 
Sherman Act, repealed, 5 
Sherman, Senator, on Glass bill, 498 
Silver Interests, demands of, 1255 
Simmons, W D , invited to join Reserve 
Board, 616 

Single-Name Paper, discussed, 903 
Smoot, Reed, letter to on discount 
pohcy, 1413 

Spanish War, financial effect of, 13 
Special Services, use of, 1046 
Speculation, relation to Treasury 
pohcy, 1298, growth of in N Y , 
1301, advances of banks for, i334> 
situation of, 1337, not corrected by 
Reserve Act, 1511 

State Banks, status of debated, 369, 
support Aldnch bill, 398, relation to 
reserve system, 806, failure to attract, 
81 1, regulations re membership of, 

817 

State Department, attitude on war 
loans, 1094 

State Legislation, changes in, 1193 
Statement op Condition, use of in, 
bankers^ acceptance, 986 
Stock Market, and reserve system, 
1340 

Stored Goods, used to ^'secure*^ 
bankers’ acceptance, 994 
Straus, A, member Reserve Board 
621, work on Pittman Act, 1250 
Subtreasuries, sustained by McAdoo 
inopimon, 1136 

SuLZER, Wm , views on Vreeland bill, 
57 

Surplus, enlargement of, 1440 
Swanson, Senator, views on Glas 
bills, 477» 493 
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T 

Thompson, Senator, on Glass bill, 
209, 499 

Towner, Rep , on Glass bill, 367 

Trade Acceptance, problem, 946, 
prmciples of 947, circular, 949, 
iunited use of, 954, later history of, 
955 

Treasury, problems after 1900, 27, 
relation to Reserve Board, 672, 
bearmg of policy of, on reserve 
system, 834, position at opening of 
war, 1107, relation to reserve system, 
iiii, shortsighted pohcy, 1112, 
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